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THE    QUESTION    OF     1859. 


The  Reform  movement  is  the  great  ques- 
tion of  1859-  That  is  now  acknowledged 
by  aU  parties.  This  position  is  at  least  in 
advance  of  that  held  by  Reform  for  some 
past  years.  Enveloped  in  mists  of  pro- 
mises its  form  could  scarcely  be  seen,  and 
can  scarcely  be  seen  yet ;  only  we  have 
hope  that  it  will  take  consistency  and 
shape  during  the  present  year. 

1?  our  parties  exist  prominently  in  this 
question,  and  many  more  who  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist,  except  in  torpor,  yet. 
The  obstructionists  have  to  be  thawed 
into  freshness,  vigour,  and  vitality.  Here 
and  there  they  open,  rub  their  eyes,  and 
repeat  the  stereotyped  groans  of  all  time 
respecting  the  constitution,  the  church, 
and  the  throne,  going  to  the  dogs  in 
crumble  and  fragments.  Thitherward  they 
have  been  going,  at  reasonable  intervals, 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inha- 
bitant; and  if  they  keep  only  going  at  the 
same  rate  they  will  be  gone  when  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  expended — and  astronomers 
tell  us  that,  although  diminishing — agoing, 
namely — ^it  will  do  for  two  million  of  years, 
or  thereby,  a  sufficient  time  for  this  ex- 
isting generation  to  contemplate. 

This  muddle-headed  class  of  enthusiasts 
for  all  the  past,  will  be  better  heard  soon. 
They  always  come  before  a  change,  >vith 
evil  omens  and  lamentable  prophesyings. 
The  most  miserable  trade  in  Asia  or  Europe 
is  that  of  mourners  by  profession.  It 
matters  not  whether  they  be  mutes,  as  in 
this  country;  or  screamers,  as  in  Syria. 
In  either  case  they  are  bound  to  dress 
their  features  for  the  trade,  and  the  worst 


part  is  that  they  are  ever  out  of  one  fit 
mto  another  of  grief.  They  are  the  fami- 
lies of  Lamentation  and  Woe.  The  Asiatics 
belong  to  the  house  of  Lamentation— our 
London  mutes  are  of  the  race  of  Woe. 
They  never  tell  their  griefs.  Money  goes 
for^them,  and  in  return  there  is  not  a  word. 
A  close  observer  may  perceive,  from  a 
redness  of  one  exposed  feature,  and  many 
pimples,  that  they  console  themselves  for 
their  artificial  sorrows,  and  take  for  their 
sufferings  vengeance  in  pewter,  at  times 
when  there  is  none  to  see  them;  but  in 
their  cups  they  are  never  uproarious.  If 
they  ever  get  drunk,  which  we  sincerely 
hope  they  never  do,  it  must  be  in  a  grave 
senatorial  manner,  befitting  judges  and 
mutes. 

Mutes  funereal  are  allied  with  mutes 
political ;  but  the  latter,  in  our  country, 
are  of  the  Egyptian,  Gipsey,  or  Syrian 
races.  They  make  a  horrrid  noise  over 
the  greatest  sin  that  we  can  put  out  of 
sight.  The  wailings  for  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  was  not  equal  to  the 
woe  heard  when  the  rotten  boroughs  were 
urged  to  rest  in  peace.  The  mourners 
poutical  begin  considerably  before  the 
death.  They  have  usually  three  strings 
to  their  harp — "  Constitution,"  "  Church," 
** Throne  ;^  but  they  have  others  some- 
times. They  are  to  use  the  three  princi- 
pal during  the  current  year,  with  the 
addition  of  "  Plunder,"  "  Property,"  and 
perhaps  "  the  old  Nobility,"  on  which  they 
are  to  execute  the  variations.  They  are 
excellent  and  good  people  generally.  If 
any  of  their  labourers  wanted  a  certificate 
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of  eomnion  honesty,  they  would  pen  it 
with  a  heart  and  ^viU,  as  if  their  gardener 
or  their  ploughman  were  "  \ristides  the 
Just"  in  a  state  of  transmigration.  They 
keep  their  houses  in  a  ftiU,  hearty,  old- 
tashioned  way,  and  never  allow  a  lock 
on  the  dairy,  or  a  padlock  on  a  beer  vault. 
Their  own  domestics  are  as  honest  as  steel,  . 
and  the  only  difficulty  with  them  is,  that 
they  will  not  believe  in  honesty  as  an 
extremely  common  rule  of  life — beneath 
other  people's  roofs. 

A  more  disagreeable  set  exist.  They 
arc  the  clever  family  men,  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
system.  They  take  the  place  of  the  pji- 
triarchs  of  old,  without  an  omice  of  their 
guileless  simpleheartedness ;  or  the  sheiks 
of  the  present  day,  without  their  frank, 
straightforward  way  of  robbing  unbe- 
lievers. They  were  born  and  brought  into 
the  world  for  the  pursuit  of  one  trade — 
public  management  in  all  its  branches, 
(jcnerally,  the  upper  classes  among  them 
have  sons  competent  to  take  anything  in 
the  army,  the  church,  or  diplomatic  en- 
gagements. They  look  upon  the  nation 
and  all  its  possessions  as  preserves  for  their 
special  use  ;  yet  they  do  not  manage  them 
even  to  permanent  profit.  The  hostility 
of  these  people  to  any  great  improvement 
always  goes  into  the  reckoning  of  proba- 
bilities against  or  for  its  success.  They 
are,  however,  infusorise  found  in  nearly 
all  parties,  but  especially  in  the  two  more 
aristocratic  factions  of  the  state ;  and,  as 
their  appearance  is  expected,  their  influ- 
ence declines  with  years.  An  idea  pre- 
vails still  that  they  arc  part  of  "  the  old 
nobility,"  elaborate  in  pitching  at  Aunt 
Salley's  tobacco  pipe ;  backers  of  boxers, 
and  hangers-on  at  great  stands — ^but  that 
idea  is  erroneous,  for  they  spring  from  all 
classes,  and  are  as  frequently  moral 
fungi — the  mushrooms  of  a  year  or  two 
— as  rooted  vegetables.  These  fungi  are 
often  very  minute,  and  the  prizes  sought 
by  them  are  often  small  mercies.  They 
sell  themselves,  and  such  heads  and  souls 
as  they  have,  not  very  valuable  certainly, 
for  messes  of  pottage,  often  expectant,  as 
often  thin  as  waterish  when  they  are  rea- 
lised. They  hang  upon  the  customs  and 
tli£  excise  when  there  is  no  hope  for  them 
in  the  anny  or  the  church  ;  and  they  are 
found  criticising  and  sneering  at  any  man 
indiscreet  enough  to  be  disinterested,  and 
any  proposal  cursed  with    the   taint   of 


honesty,  in  what  they  consider  to  be  "  of- 
ficial "  Whig  or  Torv  newspapers — "  offi- 
cial," save  the  mark ! — especially  in  large, 
provincial  towns.     The  old  nobility  have 
no  more  connection  with  the  production 
of  this  diseased  chiss  than  any  other  "  stra- 
tum" in  our  race.     They  might  be  named, 
and  it  might  be  good  and  uscfid  to  name 
some  of  these  man-haters,  because  self- 
scekci-s,  who  have  waded  through  political 
cormption,  which  a  man  "half-upright" 
would  not  face,  to  slight  rewards.     The 
o})position  of  this  numerous  class  may  be 
expected  ;  not  that  they  will  be  extermi- 
nated totally  by  Eeform,  but  that  they 
are  contented  to  live  upon  present  hopes 
without  risking  a  new  system ;  ^willing  to 
keep  the  ills  tney  have,  rather  than  risk 
the  good  they  know  not. 

The  four  parties  who  have  anything 
explicit  to  say  upon  this  agitation  are  the 
Government  and  their  friends — the  Whigs 
who  were,  and  would  again,  be  the  Go- 
vernment and  their  friends,  the  advanced 
Liberals,  and  the  Kadicals.  We  regret  to 
name  four  parties,  or  to  record  any  divi- 
sion between  the  advanced  Liberals  asd 
the  Kadicals  ;  but  the  statement  is  an 
acknowledgment  only  of  the  truth. — 
The  differences  between  them  are  one  step 
or  two  ;  but  all  differences  on  the  suffrage 
are  merely  steps  in  one  sense,  although 
not  in  another.  The  two  latter  parties 
may  act  together  soon  or  ultimately ;  but 
it  will  be  after,  perhaps,  the  advanced 
Liberals  find  themselves  powerless  with- 
out the  Iladicals,  and  the  latter,  strong  in 
numbers,  stronger  in  truth,have  succeeded 
m  impressing  their  strength  upon  the 
movement. 

The  Govermnent  and  their  friends  keep 
their  own  secret.  They  are  to  do  some- 
thing, but  the  red  box  is  locked  still,  and 
the  contents  are  imknown.  We  could 
guess  out  a  scheme,  and  say  this  is  to  be 
their  plan,  or  sometliing  very  like  it;  but 
there  is  no  secret  in  the  case,  there  is  no- 
thing to  liide.  The  Government  have  not 
decided  upon  a  measiu'e.  The  Earl  of 
Derby's  colleagues  have  not  kept  any 
secrets,  except  that  yet  there  exists  none 
to  be  kept.  He  has  still  a  month  before 
saying  anything.  That  short  month  may 
produce  many  clianges.  Even  if  it  changes 
nothing  that  can  affect  Reform,  are  there 
not  two  months  fromCandlemas  to  Easter  i 
A  sentence  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
Is  a  re[)rieve  until  pjist  the  holidays  of 
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spring.     The  Government  scheme  is  not 
due  until  three  months  after  date. 

Even  then,  by  good  management,  the 
bill  need  not  be  produced  before  Whitsun- 
tide, and  the  discussion  on  preliminaries 
could  be  tided  on  and  past  the  dog-days, 
until  the  com  be  ripe,  and  the  members 
of  both  Houses  find  it  inconvenient  to  pass 
a  bill  in  1859  which  will  do  equally  well  in 
1860.     The  course  within  will  depend  on 
the  course  without  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
If  the  pressure  without  be  great  and  serious, 
the  rulers  within  will  be  more  earnest,  ener- 
getic, and  successful  in  the  performance  of 
their  work.     The  Government  and  their 
Mends  are  in  no  haste.     They  are  not  to 
be  blamed.     They  have  never  professed 
an  ardent  love  for  further  Keform.     The 
present  House  of  Commons  may  answer 
their  purpose  for  a  time — one  more  session 
— one  mercy  more — another  year. 

The  Government  and  their  friends  will 
keep  their  lead  until  it  can  be  kept  no 
longer.  The  Whigs  have  shown  their 
cards^  although  they  do  not  seek  to  use 
them.  Viscount  Palmerston  might,  in- 
deed, do  something  more  than  Lord  John 
Kiissell  proposed,  but  he  has  no  intention 
of  thus  riding  away  from  his  rival.  He 
even  appears  to  be  smitten  with  the  notion 
that  there  may  be  a  Conservative  reaction. 
He  is  prepared  to  be  a  respectable  minis- 
ter, if  the  Earl  of  Derby  slips.  He  sent 
out  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Kidderminster,  who  was 
accused  of  two  atrocious  crimes  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament.  By  the  first  charge 
he  was  guilty,  if  it  was  true,  of  ^vriting  for 
the  Times,  By  the  second  he  was  equally 
guilty  of  keeping  fashionable,  or  what  may 
be  termed  good,  company,  in  one  sense. 
He  contributed  papers  to  the  daily  organ 
of  his  party,  performed  the  duties  of  an 
office  under  Government,  spoke  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  visited  in  Piccadilly,  at  the 
Viscountess  Palmerston's  soirees.  These 
were  the  horribilia  of  the  Colonial  Radical. 
He  was  convicted.  The  soirees  and  the 
Times  abolished  the  patriotism  of  Mr. 
Lowe.  He  got  in  the  ark  which  is  now 
floating  on  troubled  waters ;  and  the 
owner,  Palmerston,  like  a  patriarch,  sent 
out  the  dove,  Mr.  Lowe,  in  search  of  dry 
land.  He  flew  to  Kidderminster  natu- 
rally, and  back  again,  without  finding  a 
sign  of  peace,  or  a  symptom  that  they  had 
concluded  the  tempest.  The  waters  and 
the  winds  rise  still.  No  Ararat  of  rest  is 
visible.    The  deluge  floated  away  the  ark. 


but  it  has  not  completed  nearly  its  voyage. 
The  only  good  done  by  Mr.  Lowe  was 
the  official  proclamation  that  there  is  no 
great,  pressing,  urgent  caU  for  Reform. 
Lord  John  Russell,  according  to  him,  sold 
the  pass  in  1852,  and  then  over-persuaded 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  adopt  his  views 
in  1851.  Things  work  well,  according  to 
Mr.  Lowe.  They  did  not  work  well  when 
he  was  stoned  at  the  last  election,  and 
nearly  made  a  martyr  of  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Viscount  Palmerston. 

The  Liberal  Wliigs,  in  conjunction  with  • 
the  Peelites,  are  said  to  resemble  the  milky 
way  in  conjunction  with  the  Pleiades. 
The  Peelites  are  the  latter  body,  seen 
without  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  That 
as3istance  would  change  their  numbers, 
and  make  them  a  respectable  party ;  while 
the  Russell  Whigs  cannot  be  liilly  resolved 
without  the  aid  of  more  expansive  instru- 
ments than  are  possessed  by  the  public. 

The  Dean  oi  Faculty,  Mr.  Moncrieff, 
as  their  standing  counsel  for  Scotland, 
may  be  supposed  to  know  their  opinion ; 
but  he  supports  the  Palmerston  party  with 
that  rare  virtue,  gratitude  for  past  favours. 
He  attacked  bitterly  the  purposes  of  Mr. 
Bright,  at  a  meeting  of  his  constituents  in 
Leith  last  month.  ^Ir.  Bright  had  recom- 
mended his  rating  qualification  to  a  meet- 
ing in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Moncrieff*  would 
not  object  to  a  £5  suffrage  for  boroughs 
and  a  £10  franchise  in  counties.  This 
proposal  is  more  liberal  than  Lord  John 
Russell's  bill,  by  £1  in  boroughs,  by 
£10  in  counties.  Upon  the  franchise, 
therefore,  notliing  exists  to  choose  upon 
between  Messrs.  Bright  and  Moncneff. 
They  are  equally  yoked,  and  might  pull 
well  together.  The  one  says  a  rating 
qualification,  and  the  other  says,  give  me 
a  money  line— ^/^re  poimds.  Rating  is  not 
carried  in  Scotland  usually  under  five 
pounds  of  rental  Avithin  boroughs;  and 
when  it  goes  lower,  the  number  of  appeals 
and  the  trouble  of  collection  absorb  the 
proceeds.  Both  gentlemen  say  £10  in 
counties,  although  either  of  them  would 
be  incapable  of  giving  a  reason  why  a 
higher  qualification  than  is  charged  in  bo- 
roughs should  be  imposed  on  counties. 
As  rents  are  lower  generally  in  the  country 
than  in  the  to^vns,  the  qualification  to  vote 
should  be  also  lower.  The  Canadians, 
while  establishing  a  franchise  in  that  pro- 
vince, made  the  boroughs  one-half  higher 
than  the  counties ;  and  the  country  quali- 
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fication  only  two-thirds  of  the  to\\Tis.  They 
did  not  select  a  very  satisfactory  sufirage, 
but  it  is  £7  10s.  for  the  boroughs,  and  £5 
for  the  countiy  districts ;  and  is  more 
consistent  with  reason  than  the  plan  pur- 
sued here  of  laying  a  higher  qualification 
on  the  lower-rented  districts  than  is  re- 
quired from  the  crowded  places  in  the 
land  where  rent  forms  a  large  part  of  a 
man's  outlay,  and  one-fifth  of  his  revenue 
is  given  often  for  shelter. 

I^oliticians  of  all  parties  know  that  this 
irrational  distinction  is  maintained  only  to 
prevent  a  correct  representation  of  the 
people  in  those  districts  where  they  desire 
to  maintain  the  influence  territorial.  No 
other  cause  for  the  distinction  is  possible. 
If  they  say  that  a  farmer  pays  rent  for  his 
land,  and  should  be  placed  therefore  under 
a  higher  qualification  than  is  necessary  for 
a  man  whose  dwelling  only  is  charged  in 
his  rent;  then  the  snopkeeper  and  the 
tradesman  in  towns  also  pay  for  their  places 
of  business,  and  qualify  by  the  payment ; 
and  the  Legislature  should,  in  justice,  im- 
pose a  smaller  qualification  for  dwellings 
in  the  country  villages,  where  a  man  may 
obtain  a  better  cottage  for  £5  annually 
than  he  can  possess  in  to>vns  for  double 
the  money. 

Some  other  cause  than  the  suflrage 
explains  the  violence  of  Mr.  Moncrien's 
attack  on  the  member  for  Birmingham's 
plans,  and  it  is  found  in  the  ballot,  and  the 
idea  of  equitable  electoral  districts — for 
both«measures  are  abhorred  by  the  "  Li- 
beral Whigs"  of  the  official  school,  who 
are  ever  saying  to  their  neighbours,  "  Oh, 
be  grateful."  "For  what  p  ''That 
which  we  have  done  for  you."  The  pre- 
cious, small,  official  souls  will  never  believe 
that  the  debt  of  gratitude  has  been  dis- 
charged long  ago,  with  compound  interest. 

We  revert  to  our  eniuneration.  The 
Earl  of  Derby,  his  Cabinet,  and  friends 
have  not  pronoimced.  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston  and  his  immediate  friends  watch  tide 
and  wind  to  go  with  the  breeze  on  the 
current.  Lord  John  Kussell  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  been  transformed  from  finali- 
ties to  gradualities,  and  at  present  they 
stand  at  £6  for  boroughs  and  £20  for 
counties.  Mr.  MoncriefF  has  improved 
upon  that  plan,  and  makes  the  even  half 
of  a  reduction  in  boroughs,  or  to  £5,  while 
he  takes  one-half  from  the  Russell  scheme 
for  cotmties,  and  will  say  £10.  Mr.  Bright 
is  for  a  rating  qualification,  which  in  bo- 


roughs may  be  taken  at  £5 ;  and  he  would 
compound  the  Scotch  counties  for  £10. 
There  is  no  difference  of  magnitude  suffi- 
cient to  cause  any  quarrel  between  the 
Liberal  Whigs  and  the  advanced  Liberals 
upon  this  question.  Mr.  Moncrieflfknows, 
we  fancy,  that  his  friends  will  go  £10  in 
counties,  if  thev  cannot  help  themselves ; 
while  between  £5  in  boroughs  and  a  rating 
qualification  the  difference  is  trivial. 

A  fourth  party  exists. 

Mr.  Bright,  we  think,  committed  a 
blunder  in  Birmingham  when  he  proposed 
qualification  by  the  payment  of  poor-rates, 
which  is  a  local  affair,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  general  revenue.  He  might, 
with  the  same  propriety,  maintain  that  the 
shareholders  of  the  Crystal  Palace  should 
vote  on  the  qualification  of  their  shares  for 
Surrey.  The  application  of  his  principle 
to  Scotland  is  impossible,  until  a  change 
be  effected  in  the  poor-law,  for  many 
parishes  have  no  poor-rates,  others  assess 
them  on  earnings,  and  a  far  greater  num- 
ber on  rental ;  but  they  have  no  fixed 
rental,  and  the  line  is  struck  here  or  there, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  His  friends 
surmount  this  objection  by  oflfering  any 
other  rate.  Thus  they  shift  the  qualifica- 
tion from  one  point  to  another,  always 
avoiding  the  plain  fact  that  payment 
to  one  local  rate  cannot  confer  a  right  to 
manage  a  general  revenue,  or  to  vote  for 
representatives  who  are  to  act  for  all  ge- 
neral pun)ose3. 

The  London  Parliamentury  Reform 
Committee  are  self-elected.  They  adopted 
the  name;  held  meetings  of  themselves ; 
subscribed  money;  and  evinced  an  earnest 
desire  to  propagate  their  principles.  They 
deputed  Mr.  Bright  to  draw  and  to  move 
a  new  Reform  Bill.  He  was  to  ascertain 
the  opmion  of  the  public,  to  be  guided  by 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  Reformers,  so 
far  as  they  could  be  reconciled  with  his 
own  principles,  and  these  were  favourable 
to  manhood  suffrage ;  but  he  feared  that 
the  country  would  not  adopt  that  scheme. 
The  opinions  of  Reformers  are  not  fairly 
taken  on  the  subject.  Something  very 
like  suppression  exists.  One  most  respect- 
able daily  journal,*  which  may  be  taken 
as  an  organ  of  the  advanced  Liberals, 
latelv  expressed  doubts  whether  there  were 
any  Radicals  left  now.  They  appeared  to 
be  extinguished  and   snuffed  out   of  its 
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columns.     These  doubts  were  expressed 
in  some  remarks  respecting  Mr.  Bright's 
meeting  in  Glasgow — ^the  oddest  event  in 
the  agitation  yet  by  which  they  could  have 
been  suggested.     The  member  for  Bir- 
mingham visited  Glasgow  at  the  request 
of  a  number  of  Eeformers,  made  some  time 
])reviou8ly.     He  was  remarkably  well  re- 
ceived, as  he  amply  deserves  to  be  in  any 
place.     He  delivered  an   address  in  the 
City  Hall,  exactly  as  any  other  gentleman 
may  do  who  can  command  an  audience. 
It  is  probable  that  very  few  will  collect  a 
eimilar  audience  in  the  same  place.  During 
the  day  he  had  a  conference  with  a  number 
of  Kefbrmers  there.     They  were  selected 
by  his  friends  with  an  honest  desire  to  elicit 
the  opinion  of  those  who  are  interested  on 
this  question.    The  result  did  not  show  the 
abandonment  of  their  principles   by  the 
Sadicals.     They  were  there  prepared  to 
hear  the  views  of  the  new  school ;  but  they 
would  not  budge  from  the  principle  of  man- 
hood suffrage  ;  with  one  rational  exception 
or  qualification,  Mr.  Bright    approached 
them,  but  they  made  no  advance,  or  retreat 
rather,  towards  his  position.    He  confessed 
that^  an  arrangement  is  desirable  for  the 
qualification  of  lodgers.     That  comprises 
everything.     K  the  arrangement  be  good, 
that  is  all  which  can  be  required ;  for  all 
men  must  lodge  somehow  or  somewhere 
before  they  can  claim  to  vote.     The  home- 
less poor  are  objects  of  pity  and  sympathy, 
but  we  do  not  say  they  should  be  voters. 
Two  weeks  previous   to  Mr.  Bright's 
visit  there,  a  meeting  had  been  called  by 
the  Lord  Provost,  in  the  same  hall,  upon 
a  requisition.     The  Glasgow  Parliamen- 
tary Kefi>rm  Association  was  formed  then, 
after  several  preliminary   meetings,   and 
at  one  of  the  largest  meetings  that  has  yet 
occurred  on  the  subject.     Its  basis  is  man- 
hood suffrage,  with  a  residental  qualifica- 
tion within  the  electoral  district,  equitable 
electoral   districts,    ballot,    and   triennial 
parliaments.    The  principles  were  adopted 
unanimously  at  this  meetmg,  presided  over 
by  one  of  the  city  magistrates,  attended 
and  addressed  by  one  of  the  members — 
another  was  absent  from  illness — and  that 
asaociation  proceeded,  and  proceeds,  with 
the  enrolment  of  members,  and  the  organi- 
sation of  the  district.     The  committee  did 
not  mterrupt  their  business  on  account  of 
Mr.  Bright  s  visit,  or  his  admirable  and 
moderate  exposition  of  the  reasons  which 
niake  Reform  requisite. 


Their  influence  has  been  felt  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  At  Paisley,  a  meeting 
was  called,  presided  over  by  the  Provost, 
and  addressed  by  the  member  for  the 
borough.  Resolutions  were  proposed  in 
favour  of  this  new-qualification ;  out  they 
were  rejected,  and  manhood  suffrage,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Glasgow  plan,  were 
adopted  in  an  amendment  oy  Mr.  Brewster 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High  Church. 
In  several  of  the  smaller  boroughs  around 
Glasgow,  meetings  have  been  called  in  the 
most  regular  manner,  by  the  provosts,  ad- 
dressed by  the  magistrates,  and  the  same 
or  corresponding  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  unanimously.  The  Radicals  show 
symptoms  of  existence  and  vitality  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  if  they  are  invisible 
from  Bouverie-street. 

Mr.  Bright  must  have  found  Edinburgh 
divided  into  ruts  ;  for  every  man  must 
tramp,  tramp,  there  in  line.  The  legal  in- 
fluence is  strong,  and  it  has  been  exercised 
usefiilly  in  bye-ffone  times.  The  constraint 
in  society  is  oi  course  intellectual  and 
moral,  but  it  is  very  powerful.  Mr.  Bright 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  party  of  nis 
relative,  Mr.  McLaren,  a  gentleman  of 
great  moral  worth  and  intelligence.  Still, 
the  members  for  the  city  could  not  attend 
his  meeting,  as  both  members  did  in  Glas- 

fow,  for  "  the  rut  and  tramp"  reason, 
lessrs.  Black  and  Cowan,  veiy  excellent 
members  and  men  although  they  be,  are 
of  their  own  party,  and  not  of  the  Mc 
Laren  party,  and  so  they  could  not  support 
Mr.  Bright's  views.  Mr.  Moncriefi^  who 
makes  out  the  triumvirate  for  Edinbuigh 
and  Leith,  could  oppose  them,  because 
su3h  a  horrid  and  shocking difierence  exists 
between  five  pounds  rating  and  five  pounds 
rental — that  sad  distinction  between  six 
and  a  half  dozen. 

This  agitation  has  not  extended  rapidly 
to  other  oistricts  of  Scotland,  because  the 
people  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  this 
new  element  thrown  amongst  them.  They 
say,  rather  wait  for  a  full  cnange  than  have 
this  perpetual  peddling  with  principles. 
They  feel  that  sales  were  made  of  them 
long  ago,  and  they  will  not  be  sold  a^ain. 
They  do  not  enjoy  the  confidence  wliich 
we  have,  that  a  mistake  has  been  made, 
but  only  a  mistake,  from  an  excellent  pur- 
pose. 

In  London,  we  should  suppose  from  the 
authority  referred  to,  that  the  Radicals, 
as  a  party,  were  out  of  sight ;  and  yet 
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there  haa  not  been  a  public  meeting  of  a 
metropolitan  borough  in  which  the  princi- 
ples oi  manhood  suiirago  has  not  been  cai*- 
ried,  and  witliout  any  division  usually. 
The  same  result  has  occurred  in  all  the 
large  English  towns,  we  believe,  in  wliich 
any  difference  of  this  kind  has  led  to  divi- 
sion. It  is  the  suffrage  adopted  at  Roch- 
dale, Mr.  llright's  own  town,  at  New- 
castle, at  Nottingliam,  at  Manchester, 
and  it  would  have  been  adopted  in  Shef- 
field, except  for  Mr.  Roebusk^s  explana- 
tion, that  ^^  a  rating  qualification  included 
lodgers  in  houses  rated  for  the  poor;"  ^thich 
seems  to  be  a  long  name  for  manhood  suf- 
frage. 

The  reasons  for  preferring  the  one 
scheme  to  the  other,  are  numerous.  ^h\ 
Bright  says  correctly  tlmt  the  United 
Kingdom  has  one  million  of  electors,  and 
six  millions  of  male  inhabitants  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  rating 
qualification  would  raise  the  electors  of 
Edinburgh  from  8,000  to  17,000.  It 
would  make  a  smaller  change  in  Loudon, 
and  perhaps  a  greater  change  in  Glasgow ; 
but  this  only  doubles  the  number  of  elcc- 
tora-^now  they  are  one  *in  six,  then  they 
would  be  one  in  ^liree ;  although,  as  the 
change  would  not  be  so  great  in  counties 
— and  one-half  of  our  popidation  live  in 
counties — one-third  of  the  higher  number 
named  would,  perhaps,  not  reach  the  re- 


gister. 


The  rating  qualification  includes  a 
greater  per  centage  of  interior  elements 
than  the  manhood  suffrage  bound  up  with 
residence.  One  gentleman,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Glasgow,  and  the  prin- 
oipal  partner  in  a  very  old  house,  told  Mr. 
Bright  that  they  had  twenty-nine  persons 
in  their  oflSce,  of  whom  twelve  were  rated 
householders,  and  seventeen  were  lodgei^s. 
Of  the  former  all,  or  four^fifbhs,  are  pro- 
bably now  electors,  and  the  remaining 
seventeen  cannot  be  particularly  deskous 
of  a  reforai  for  excluding  them  from  the 
franchise.  Yet  this  house  is  very  old, 
with  old  book-keepers  and  clerks,  we  pre- 
sume— older,  as  a  class,  than  the  average, 
and  this  is  a  valuable  class. 

The  addition  of  lodgers  in  Edinburgh 
would  be  almost,  if  not  entkely,  equivalent 
to  the  addition  of  ratepayers  under  the 
proposed  scheme ;  but  they  would  be 
necessarily  a  more  intellectual  class,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  the 
difference  between  a  manhood  and  a  rating 


qualification  in  Eduibur^h,  as  resembling 
the  distinction  between  tlie  Canongate,  or 
the  Cowgate,  and  Cumberland-street  or 
Northumberland-street.  The  one  franchise 
will  give  1,700  electors,  it  is  said ;  the 
other  should  give  nearly  30,000,  certainly 
25,000. 

Wg  do  not  advocate  compromises,  be- 
cause we  must  in  that  case  advocate  ex- 
clusion, which  we  cannot  do  without  good 
reasons.  Nobody  csm  say  to  an  artisan  or 
clerk,  living  in  lodgings,  paying  perhaps 
£15  or  £20  annually  for  shelter,  irrespec- 
tive of  attendance,  or  furniture,  "  You  are 
]gs6  competent  to  decide  great  questions, 
or  to  say  who  among  a  few  public  men  is, 
in  your  opinion,  more  likely  to  represent 
your  borough  well  in  their  decision  than 
the  porter  who  carries  your  letters  and 
parcels,  or  the  cabman  who  drives  you  to 
the  steamer  when  you  are  behinu  time, 
and  who  lives  in  a  house  of  one  room  and 
kitchen,  for  which  he  pays  £5  of  yearly 
rent,  and  Ss.  of  yearly  rates — an  industri- 
ous worthy  man,  perhaps,  but  likely  to  be 
more  intelligent  ttian  the  skilled  artisan  or 
the  confidential  clerk." 

We  cannot  go  to  the  inhabitants  of 
rural  parishes,  and  say,  "You  are  less 
worthy,  because  you  breathe  a  freer  ab, 
to  name  men  to  represent  you,  than  we 
who  live  in  boroughs,  and  come  to  you 
occasionally  in  search  of  hculth,  of  mental 
and  physical  renovation."  We  can  be  no 
parties  to  this  urban  egotism,  and  we 
cannot  advocate  the  exclusion  of  the  rund 
population  from  equal  privileges  with  their 
countrymen  in  towns,  only  because  they 
plough  the  land  and  reap  the  harvests,  or 
aid  and  labour  in  and  for  agricultural 
operations. 

Manypereons  advocate  a  great  exclusion 
from,  when  they  imagine  that  they  promote 
a  small  extension  of^  the  suflrage.  Their 
meaning  is  easily  comprehended  who  say 
that  the  people  are  too  ignorant  to  guide 
themselves.  That  may  Be  true  of  some 
people  at  some  periods ;  but  it  comes  to 
an  end.  When  and  w^here  is  to  be  the 
end  ?  We  cannot  wait  imtil  eveiy  indi- 
vidual be  as  learned  as  every  other  person. 
They  accuse  us  of  equality  levelling,  and 
so  on,  who  never  dreamed  that  equality 
was  either  desirable  or  practicable.  Men 
are  not  made  e(iual  in  body  or  in  mind, 
and  they  never  will  be  equal  in  circum- 
stances Is  it  equality  of  moiuls  that  these 
parties  seek  ?    That  is  impracticable,  or 
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millennial ;  and  if  we  are  to  wait  for  an 
intellectual  or  moral  qualification,  let  us 
have  the  gxiage  through  which  men  may 
pass,  and  pass  them  as  they  arc  prepared. 
There  would  be  consistency,  at  least,  in 
that  proposal. 

Many  of  the  rural,  like  many  of  the 
town  population,  arc  very  ignorant ;  but 
little  knowledge  is  required  to  distinguish 
between  a  bad  and  a  good  man.  The 
f >easantry  have  all  correct  notions  respect- 
ing the  character  of  the  landowners,  or  of 
other  influential  persons,  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  this  is  chiefly  the  know- 
ledge required.  The  extension  of  the 
suftrage  to  the  peasantry  is  the  operation 
of  a  moral  pressure — a  gentle  screwing  up 
of  morals  among  the  class  who  want  to 
influence  them. 

Many  of  those,  both  in  coimtry  and  in 
town,  for  whom  an  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage is  sought,  are  described  as,  not  only 
ignorant,  but  immoral  and  vicious  persons, 
who  beat  their  wives,  neglect  their  child- 
ren, drink  their  wages,  and  prefer  sloth  to 
work.  This  may  be  a  correct  picture  of 
vagabonds  anywhere  or  everywhere  ;  but 
it  is  not  correct,  it  la  a  calumny  and  a  lie, 
as  applied  to  the  majority,  or  to  any  great 
portion,  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Drummond,  and  other  Conserva- 
tives, anticipate  the  probability  of  invasion. 
The  banker  of  Siurey  has  a  strong  opinion 
on  that  subject.  It  may  be  verified.  We 
cannot  guess  the  ideas  that  may  run  in 
cracked  heads ;  but  if  it  were  fulfilled 
next  spring,  or  any  time,  the  men  would 
be  amied  whom  these  politicians  refuse  to 
enfinnchise.  They  woidd  put  bayonets 
into  the  hands  of  men  whom  they  will  not 
trust  with  votes;  and  thev  know  that 
their  families  would  be  safe  from  insult, 
and  their  property  from  plunder,  while 


these  very  men  had  blood  to  shed  in 
shielding  them.  There  is  neither  talker 
nor  writer  in  all  the  land  who  feels  not 
that  truth.  There  is  neither  banker  nor 
landowner  who  does  not  rely  upon  it  as 
his  security.  They  aU  know  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  nations 
are  honest.  However  poor  many  may  be 
amongst  them.  They  know  that  their 
generous  and  genuine  patriotism  is  proof 
against  any  influence,  or  any  power.  They 
speculate  on  attacks  ;  they  write  of  inva* 
sion  in  pamphlets ;  but  they  securely  sleep, 
and  rise  again  to  talk  or  write  in  the  calm 
of  strength — not  their  own,  but  the 
strength  of  honest  hearts  and  stout  arms 
and  strong  wdlls  around  them  everywhere. 
Yet,  indeed,  they  cannot  trust  these  men 
vrith  votes  !  "  They  might  be  deluded  by 
designing  men.*'  "  Clever  agitators  woidd 
steal  their  wits."  "  They  would  be  per- 
suaded to  return  bad,  rash  men  to  Parlia- 
ment." And  those  who  say  so,  for  what 
were  they  made  ?  Why  should  not  they 
expose  designing  men  ?  Why  would  not 
they  lend  their  wits — though,  true  enough, 
many  of  them  have  little  to  keep  or  lend 
— to  prevent  the  appearance  of  bad,  rash 
men  m  Parliament,  even  if  they  were  to 
be  there,  as  they  would  not  be,  novelties  ? 
For  what  purpose  did  God  give  them  time 
and  tongues,  if  not  to  prevent  such  evils  ? 
There  is  no  argument  against  the  en- 
franchisement of  tlic  people.  Blunders 
may  delay  it  for  this  year  or  next.  Op- 
position may  prevent  it  for  a  time ;  but 
if  these  associations  be  true  to  themselves, 
and  si)read  out  their  branches  and  roots 
over  the  land,  they  will  convert  the  leaders 
of  opinion.  The  leaders  will  come  to  the 
people,  if  the  people  do  not  once  again  go 
to  them 
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SCENE  IV.— BREAKFAST. 

Earl;  to  bed,  and  early  to  lise,  * 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

*'  So  it  does/*  said  Mrs.  Maberley,  as  she  put 
the  teapot  inside  the  fender  to  keep  the  tea  warm, 
and  tboagbt  pathetically  of  kidneys  and  cutlets, 
dressed  half  an  hour  since,  for  the  still  absent 
doctor  and  Patience.  "Tin  sure  I  wish  they 
would  come.    Oh!   here  you  are/*  she  said  to 


Patience,  who  then  entered  the  room,  "  looking  as 
white  as  a  lily." 

Patience,  did,  indeed,  look  pale,  and  her  eyes 
were  swollen  and  heavy  ;  but  that  might  have  been 
with  sitting  up  so  late  for  her  father  on  the  pre* 
ceding  eyening. 

Mrs.  Maberley  poured  out  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  handed  it  to  her  with  a  look  of  motherly 
kindness. 
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"  Take  your  breakfast.,  child."  she  said,  «  and 
then  we'll  go  out  a  little  way— a  walk  will  do  jou 
good." 

Mrs.  Maberlej  was  one  of  those  people  who 
fancy  every  moral  and  physical  ill  may  be  cured 
by  exercise.  To  a  certain  extent  she  was  right, 
but  she  carried  her  theory  too  far,  and  frequently 
transformed  it  into  a  fallacy. 

"I'm  glad  Lawrence  is  off,"  she  continued, 
with  woman's  instinct,  knowing  that  it  is  better  to 
lear  open  a  festering  wound  and  let  it  work  itself 
away,  than  allow  it  to  go  smouldering  on  in  secret, 
doing  all  sorts  of  harm.  "  Tm  glad  he  is  off.  I 
don't  believe  the  poor  boy  ever  put  his  hand  to 
that  paper ;  but  it  looks  bad,  I  must  say.'* 

The  doctor  appeared  as  she  finished  her  sentecce. 
"What  looks  bad,  Martha,"  he  asked,  and  hi^ 
eyes  fell  on  Patience's  pale  face,  as  though  he 
thouglit  the  words  would  bo  applicable  there. 
"  What  looks  bad,  wife  ?" 

"  Nothing  doctor,"  she  replied,  for  she  had  a 
sort  of  latent  notion  that  he  would  not  approve  of 
the  subject  of  her  conversation. 

"  Can't  be  less  than  nothing,"  said  the  doctor 
with  an  incredulous  smile ;  and  if  'nothing*  looks 
bad,  the  world  is  in  a  better  state  than  I  thought 
it  to  be." 

"Now,  there  you  arc,  carping  at  my  words," 
continued  the  lady,  as  she  uncovered  a  dish  of 
broiled  kidneys;  "they're  all  spoilt,  of  course." 

"  What,  the  words  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"They  should  bo  eaten  at  once,"  continued  his 
wife,  looking  at  the  dish. 

"  People  don't  like  to  eat  their  words,"  said 
the  doctor. 

**  Eat  their  words,"  continued  Mrs.  Maberley ; 
"  there  you  go  again — always  quibbling.  Do  try 
to  bo  cheerful,  and  bring  a  smile  into  that  pale 
face  opposite  to  you.  Your  own  fault,  doctor, 
keeping  her  up ;  and  yet  I  can't  say  I  blame  you, 
for  I'm  glad  you  went  with  that  poor  boy ;  from 
my  heart  I  believe  he  never  did  it,  although  I 
must  own  tV  looh  bad!* 

"  Umph  V*  ejaculated  the  doctor,  as  he  held  out 
his  cup  for  more  tea.  "  Umph !  I  thought  I 
should  find  it  out.  So  that's  the  *  nolliing'  is  it  ? 
Never  try  to  have  or  make  a  secret  wife,  or  you'll 
be  sure  to  betray  yourself." 

"  And  depend  upon  it,  it  would  be  your  fault  if 
I  did,"  said  the  wife. 

"  You  are  a  wise  woman,  Martha,"  rejoined  her 
husband ;  "  you  know  how  to  make  '  your  hus- 
band's fault  the  occasion  of  your  own.'  But  if  I 
mistake  not,  I  hear  Clayton  on  the  stairs.  I 
forgot  that  I  told  him  to  come  here  this  morning." 

"And  the  lea  and  coffee  cold;  why- didn't  you 
tell  me,  doctor,  that  a  gentleman  was  coming  to 
breakfast,"  said  the  now  hospitably  distressed  and 
anxious  Mrs.  Maberley. 

"  Because  I  did  not  ask  him  to  come  to  but 
ff/ier  breakfast,"  replied  the  doctor.  We  arc  late 
and  he  is  punctual.     But  be  at  rest,  Martha ;  I 


doubt  not  he  has  taken  his  breakfast  long  since ;  if 
not,  we  have  plenty  to  offer  him." 

"Am  I  too  early?"  said  the  object  of  their 
conversation,  as  he  entered  the  room.  "  I  believe 
it  is  eleven.  I  said  I  would  be  here  at  that  hour. 
I  thought  your  breakfast  would  be  over." 

"  And  so  it  would,"  replied  the  doctor,  apolo- 
getically ;  "  but  we  were  up  late  last  night,  and 
laggards  in  consequence  this  morning." 

"  Bad  habits,"  continued  Clayton,  who  always 
said  irhat  he  thought.  "  Bad  habits ;  especially 
for  my  friend  Patience,  there.  An  old  bird  like 
you,  doctor,  may  stand  it,  but  she  can't." 

"  Let  me  give  you  some  breakfast,"  said  Mrs. 
Maberley,  although  her  mind  still  dwelt  sorrow- 
fully on  the  cold  kidneys. 

"No,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  the  guest. 
"  I  breakfasted  three  hours  since.  I'll  talk  while 
you  cat.  What  are  you  reading  P"  he  said,  as  he 
took  a  book  from  the  sofa.  "*Lcs  Celibataires,* 
by  Balzac,  I  see." 

"I  am  not  reading  that  work,"  replied  Pn- 
ticnce ;  "  it  was  left  here  by  mistake  some  days 
since." 

"And  why  should  ycu  not  read  itP"  asked 
Clayton  ;  "  It  would  be  a  good  exercise ;  his  style 
of  composition  is  splendid." 

"  But  too  free,"  suggested  the  doctor,  "  for  a 
young  lady's  eye." 

"A  mistake,  sir,"  replied  the  other;  "just  ono 
of  your  English  narrow-minded  notions — your 
inconsistent  notions.  You  let  your  daughters  go 
to  the  theatre" — 

"  I  don't,"  interrupted  the  doctor. 

"  Others  do,  if  you  don't,"  replied  Clayton.  "  I 
use  the  word  you  in  a  general,  not  an  inditidual 
sense.  You  let  your  daughters  go  to  the  theatre, 
and  see  women  of  professedly  immoral  character 
transformed  into  heroines ;  you  let  them  listen  to 
coarse  jests  and  obscene  language,  and  yet  you 
are  shocked  at  the  idea  of  their  reading  such  a  work 
as  this,  which  presents  a  very  terrible  picture  cf 
life,  it  is  true,  but  which  holds  a  moral  in  that 
picture." 

"  The  moral  is  too  faintly  painted  to  be  visible 
to  every  eye,"  answered  the  doctor ;  "  the  bright 
colonr  of  the  picture  dazzles,  and  all  else  is  for- 
gotten in  the  interest  it  excites.  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  any  young  person,  either  man  or 
woman,  would  be  drawing  moral  deductions,  whilo 
reading  the  racy  adventures  of  the  Commandant  P" 

"  They  mighty"  was  the  answer. 

"Certainly  they  mi^Ai!*  replied  the  doctor; 
"  but  as  they  also  might  not,  it  is  better  to  keep 
such  books  out  of  their  way.  We  have  plenty  ^f 
works  in  English,  we  need  not  go  to  France  for 
literature ;  or,  if  we  do,  we  may  get  more  desirable 
books  than  those  of  Balzac." 

"  Few  so  clever,"  replied  the  guest.  "  Now, 
here's  ote  of  your  English  works,"  he  said,  as  he 
took  up  another  book,  and  laid  down  his  favourite 
Balzac ;  "  I've  just  lighted  on  a  sentence  which 
would  have  disgraced  the  pen  of  a  schoolboy. 
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don*!  mean  as  to  moraliiy,  but  as  to  style;  yet 
ibis  work  is  by  one  of  the  first  authors  of  the 
day;  listen  to  the  horrible  tautology.  It  runs 
thus:— 'He  little  thought  tici  thai  (two  thuts 
already,  but  we  shall  get  plenty  more)  thai  thai 
was  the  lesson  which  it  had  taught ;  aud  that  thai 
same  lesson  was  the  root  of  all  your  greatness. 
Thai  that  belief,  etc.*  •  You've  had  enough,  I 
should  think,  of  the  sentence.  There's  a  speci- 
men of  your  English  composition." 

"  There  a  no  'harm  in  it ;  it  can*t  demoralise,*' 
said  the  doctor. 

*'  No  harm  in  it,'*  pursued  the  other ;  "  why, 
it  is  a  poaiti?e  crime  to  murder  the  Queen's 
English  so  abominably." 

"Par  worse  to  destroy  the  purity  of  mind 
aiDODg  her  Majesty's  subjects,"  replied  the  doctor ; 
**  but  what  say  you.  Patience  F" 

''  I  agree  with  you,  father,'*  replied  Patience. 

"  Of  course  she  does,"  added  Mrs.  Maberley. 

"And  I  dars  say,"  resumed  the  guest,  '*you 
like  to  read  all  the  semi -religions,  semi-dramatic 
DODseuse  of  the  day." 

"  If  I  find  it  nonsense  I  don't  like  it,"  said 
Patience. 

"There  is  one  woman,"  continued  Clayton, 
"who  makes  her  heroines  build  churches;  every 
one  talks  about  her  books-^at  least,  all  women  do 
— they're  not  much  in  my  style." 

'*  I  should  think  not,"  said  Patience. 

"A.nd  of  course  yon  rave  about  them,"  he 
added. 

"I  never  rave  about  anything,"  replied  the 
demure  Patience,  and  her  looks  attested  the  trutii 
of  her  words. 

"But  yon  admire,  and  like,  and  read  that 
woman's  books ;  you  know  you  do,"  said  Clayton  ; 
"you  know  you  prefer  Miss  Yongc  and  her 
'Daisy  Chains,'  and  churches,  and  Ethels,  to 
Balzac" 

*'The  two  cannot  be  compared,"  replied  Pa- 
tience. 

"  Yes  they  can,"  rejoined  Clayton  ;  they  have 
both  appeared  in  the  literary  world — are  of  one 
easte  or  class." 

"The  impure  water  of  the  Thames  is  of  the 
same  element  as  the  clear  mountain  stream,''  an- 
swered Patience;  "a  draft  of  the  one  would 
nauseate,  of  the  other  invigorate  and  refresh, 
although  it  would  contain  no  exciting  or  intoxicat- 
ing property.  Miss  Yonge's  works  are  perfectly 
unexceptionable  in  tone.  Every  young  person  who 
reads  them  can  be  none  the  worse — but  may  be 
much  the  better  for  the  perusal." 

"And  that  is  something  in  these  days,"  replied 
the  doctor,  "  when  the  press  teems  with  fulsome 
love-sick  stories,  which  fill  young  heads  with  all 
sorlsof  prejudicial  follies." 

*'  But  the  press  is  not  devoted  to  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  young  heads,"  said  Clayton;  "can't 
the  old  ones    have   a  little  thought    given   to 
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"  Yes,*'  replied  Patienee :  "  but  we  apoke  of 
works  of  fiction,  which  are  generally  read  by  the 
young ;  and  these,  I  maintain,  should  be  conspicu- 
ous for  a  high  moral  tone.  Adulterated  and  nn- 
wholesome  food  for  the  body  vitiates  the  system, 
and  produces  disease.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
the  mind ;  feed  it  on  that  which  is  corrupt,  aud  it 
will  imbibe  comption.  As  a  woman,  and  for 
womankind,  I  prefer  the  works  of  Miss  Yonge  to 
those  of  Balzac,  and  others  of  his  class ;  but  I 
don't  rave  about  the  productions  of  the  former,  or 
utterly  condemn  those  of  the  latter.  They  both 
have  their  merits.  I  admit  the  splendid  talent  of 
Balzac." 

"While,"  interrupted  Clayton,  "yon  bemoan 
the  garb  in  which  he  dresses  it — and  I  deolaro 
you're  right ;  but  I  wanted  to  see  how  you  would 
argue  your  point.  Why  you  stick  to  your  opinions, 
and  fight  for  them  as  fiercely  as  that  ahe-devil,  the 
Banee  of  Jahnsi,  stood  by  and  fought  for  her  troops. 
By  the  bye,  I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion  of  that 
young  woman — df  course,  you  call  her  a  monster, 
and  tigress,  and  inhuman  fiend,  or  human  fiend,  or 
anything  else  expressive  of  an  ultra  degree  of 
savage  ferocity." 

No,  I  don't,"  said  Patience. 
Then,  you  ought,"  he  added ;  "  she  deserved 
all  these  epithets,  and  every  other  woman  in  Eng- 
land would  bestow  them  on  her." 

"  That  is  no  reason  why  I  should,"  answered 
Patience. 

*'  Well,  let  me  hear  what  you  think  of  her ;  and 
how  you  excuse  her  acts  P" 

"  I  don't  excuse  them,"  replied  Patience  ;  "  I 
believe  they  have  been  exaggerated ;  but,  even  if 
one  tithe  as  bad  as  we  have  read,  I  hold  them  in 
utter  and  complete  abhorrence ;  but  while  I  do  so, 
and  bemoan  the  fearful  errors  of  one,  who,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  have  been  a  grand  and 
noble  creature,  I  can  appreciate  the  characteristics 
she  displayed—  her  courage,  and  sacrifice  of  self  to 
her  country  and  her  people.  In  the  midst  of 
cowards  she  was  brave — among  a  host  of  traitors, 
loyal.  Still,  I  do  not  look  on  her  with  admiration, 
but  rather  pity,  for  the  blind  ignorance  and  fatal 
error  which  made  her  what  she  was." 

"  Are  you  ever  wrong  P"  asked  Clayton,  as  even 
his  rugged  manner  became  softened  to  the  gentle 
Patience. 

"  Very  often,"  she  answered ;  "  I  may  be  in  the 
present  instance;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  opinion,  and,  right  or  wrong,  I  cannot 
change  it." 

"You'd  die  game,  as  the  Ranee  did,"  said 
Clayton ;  "  but  your  mother  has  been  fidgeting  and 
making  telegraphic  signs  to  you  for  the  last  ten 
minutes — something  about  a  bonnet,  I  fancy,  by  her 
pantomime.  I  would'nt  tell  you  'till  I'd  heard 
your  opinion  about  the  Ranee." 

"  A  letter,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  as  he  handed 
it  to  the  doctor. 

Patience  looked  up  anxiously. 

"  Only  a  letter  child."    He  put  it  in  his  pocket 
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with^  an  QDOOUoerned  air  which  re-assured  her. 
'*  Go,and  get  on  your  things ;  your  mother  will  he 
waiting." 

But  that  letter  had  troubled  the  good  doctor 
sorely ;  for  well  he  knew  the  handwriting,  and  the 
envelope  bore  no  distant  postmark. 

Patienee  left  the  room. 

"  Your  girl's  a  rarity,"  said  Clayton, 
r  "She  is   a  sensible  girl,  or  woman  rather,'* 
replied  the  doctor. 

"  She's  a  rarity/*  answered  the  Cynic — and  isn't 
a  sensible  woman  a  rarity  P  Are  you  going  out 
thoogh,  to-day  P  We  can  talk  as  well  walking  along 
as  here.  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  waste  a  fine 
day  like  this.    Come,  let  us  be  moving." 

"  Willingly.  I  have  a  long  walk  to  take — a 
painful  duty  to  perform.  Lawrence  is  in  town 
agnin." 

Clayton  drew  in  his  breath,  and  as  he  raised  his 
eyebrows  and  his  shoulders  simultaneously,  he 
uttered  the  single  word  of  interrogation  " Nabbed  ?"* 

"  Tes — and  on  the  eve  of  embarkation  for  Aus- 
tralia." 

"  It  is  unfortunate." 

"  Very,  Clayton—  the  boy  is  innocent.     Did  I 

think  him  guiltv,  I  would  not  have  helped  him 

off." 

"Umph!  vou  did  help  him  away  then.'" 

"  Yes." 

«•  And  what  on  earth  do  you  own  it  for  ?" 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  deed." 

"  Many  a  man  is  not  ashamed  to  do  that,  which 
owned,  gets  him  into  trouble.  But  you  should  see 
Lawrence  at  once,  or  a  good  lawyer,  which  might 
be  better.  You  Doctors  of  Divinity  may  be  very 
wise  men  in  your  own  way,  but  yon  are  terrible 
fools  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Now,  here  are 
you  wasting  moments  of  vital  importance  in  abso- 
lute idleness ;  and,  confound  it,  here's  some  one 
coming  up  stairs  to  keep  you  idling  longer  still. 
As  I  live,  it's  that  old  fool  Lady  Bellinghame — an 
old  bedizened  Jezebel." 

The  Cynic  frowned  and  took  up  a  book,  as  a 
mass  of  crinoline,  rustling  silk  and  velvet,  and 
artificial  smiles  and  flowers  entered. 

"  Charmed  to  see  you,  doctor — how  very  well 
you  arc  looking." 

People  who  want  to  be  civil,  and]  don't  know 
how  to  manage  it,  always  tell  you  that  "you  are 
looking  well,"  or  "remarkably  well,"  or  "ten 
years  younger"  than  when  they  saw  you  before ; 
while  all  the  time  you  may  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
fever,  or  scarcely  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
jaundice,  and  probably  they  have  seen  you  within 

the  week. 

•*  How  very  well  you  arc  looking." 

"I  thought  he  looked  tired  and  ill,"  growled 
Clayton  from  the  sofa.  The  growl  directed  the 
attention  to  that  part  of  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Clayton,  I  declare — this  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure,"  and  she  put  out  her  remarkably  well- 
gloved  hand  to  him. 

"Quite  an  unexpected    pleasure."     (A  very 


cynical  expression  crossed  hia  face.)     "  How  long 
have  yon  beenln  townP— >Lady  Lucy  with  yon  ?" 

"  My  sister  is  in  Scotland,"  was  the  reply,  some* 
what  ungraciously  given. 

"  Dear  Lady  Lucy" — continued  the  Jezebel — 
"  charming  Lady  Lucy  !  How  I  wished  for  her 
last  night." 

"  Why  P"  asked  Clayton. 

''I  had  such  a  charming  box  at  the  opera. 
Went  with  Sir  Francis  to  see  'Garcia,' in  the 
'  Trovatore* — that  divine  opera  1" 

"  Divine  P"  Clayton  fixed  his  keen  grey  eyes 
on  her. 

"And  Garcia's  character  is  so  very  interesting 
—and—" 

"  Is'nt  she  a  gipsy,  who  steals  or  burns  a 
child  ?"  asked  the  Cynic. 

"  She  burns  her  own  child." 

"And  you  call  that  interesting P  I  should 
think  it  abominable." 

"  But  it  is  in  mistake  for  another  person's.'* 

"  Oh !"  and  Clayton  smiled  again,  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  "  So,  it  is  interesting  to  burn 
your  own  child,  always  provided  it  is  in  '  mistake.' 
Is  the  music  of  that  opera  good  ?  I  am  fond  of 
music — or  was  in  my  younger  days  ?*' 

"  Charming." 

Everything  was  charming  with  Lady  Belling* 
hame.     Apparently  she  knew  no  other  adjective. 

"  It  is  an  important  item  in  an  operatic  enter- 
tainment," said  Clayton,  "  although  few  people  go 
for  the  music.'* 

"  Then  for  what  else  P"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Eaute  de  mieux — for  want  of  other  occupation 
— for  the  sake  of  fashion — as  an  agreeable  place 
for  a  little  mild  flirtation — because  every  one  hears 
Garcia,  Giuglini,  and  the  other  theatrical  stars,*' 
answered  Clayton. 

"You  are  a  shocking  mnn^"  chimed  in  the 
devotee  of  the  opera.  Lady  Bellinghame;  "  positively 
a  shocking  man  to  speak  in  that  dreadful  way," 
and  she  smiled  an  eau-sucre  smile  of  watery  insi« 
pidity. 

"Truth  is  shocking,"  replied  Clayton;  and  his 
smile  now,  although  cynical  enough,  was  verging 
into  broad  mirth,  as  he  rose  and  took  a  chair  by 
the  window. 

"  Truth  is  very  shocking  sometimes  ;  but  let  me 
hear  something  of  the  Trovatorc.  I  may  go  and 
see  it." 

Lady  Bellinghame  had  glanced  over  the  few  lines 
detailing  the  plot,  at  the  commencement  of  the  two 
shillings*  worth  of  Italian  and  English,  containing 
the  opera  and  its  translation,  which  she  had  pur- 
chased  at  Cramer's.  She  had  read  this,  but  had  no 
very  clear  notion  of  the  story.  She  knew  that  it 
was  something  about  a  gipsy  burning  a  child,  and 
she  knew  that  Garcia  played  the  gipsy,  and  that 
people  said  it  was  a  most  wonderful  performance. 
Suddenly  a  light  broke  in  upon  her  brain.  It 
was  the  carol,  not  of  a  bird  but  of  an  actor — some* 
thing  less  poetical  than  a  bird — and  the  name  of 
this  actor  was  Charles  Braham. 
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Charln  Brabam  was  like  a  bird  in  the  desert, 
or  a  bright  beam  ia  thick  darkness,  or  the  last  rose 
of  summer,  or  anything  else  expressive  of  nnity  in 
desolation. 

Lady  Bellinghame^s  operatic  reminiscence  bore 
an  analogy  to  chaos,  so  far  as  small,  very  small 
things,  may  resemble  very  large.  Her  notions  of 
tliat  particular  opera,  and  all  others,  consisted 
of  choruses  and  footlights,  fans,  bouquets,  and 
solos,  an  orchestra  and  a  prima  donna,  a  plot  and 
overture,  a  green  curtain,  with  a  scramble  for  a 
carriage  at  the  termination  of  the  entertainment. 

Thus  thought  LadyBellinghame  of  the  opera,  that 
vaa  chaos  to  her — the  chaos  of  her  chaotic  mind; 
and  from  this  dire  confusion  up  popped  Charles 
Draham,  and  one  particular  song  he  had  sung  like 
a  warbling  serapb  (a  very  substantial  looking  one, 
bj  the  way),  to  enable  her  ladyship  to  fire  away 
one  little  popgun  of  certain  information  regarding 
the  music  at  the  cynical  and  captious  Clayton. 

"  You  want  to  bear  something  about  the  opera." 

«  Yes." 

"The  music  is  pleasing." 

"Diplomatic,"  thought  Clayton. 

"And  I  must  mention  one  very  beautiful  air." 

"The  only  one  you  know,"  again  thought  the 
far-seeing  Clayton. 

"  It  is  sung  by you  know  ?"  She  had  for- 
gotten the  name.     "  You  know,  by " 

"  Yes,  yes,*'  said  Clayton. 

"When  he  was  going  to you  know?" 

"  YeV  was  Clayton's  monosyllable,  as  an  irre- 
sistible expression  of  mirth  drew  lines  about  his 
month. 

"  He  sings  from  a  window — you  know — and — " 

"  Yes,  exactly,"  replied  Clayton.     "  The  name 

of  the  song  is "     He  fixed  his  keen  eyes  on 

ber  as  he  waited  for  her  answer. 

"Is dear  me,  how  strange  that  I  should 

have  forgotten  the  name  of  that  song."  She  gave 
her  little  affected  laugh.  "  Why,  I  know  it  as 
well  as  my  owi).  Dear  me! — let  rao  think — it 
is " 

"  Ah  !  cbe  la  mortc,"  added  Clayton." 

"You  are  right.  Ah!  che  la  mortc,  which 
Charles  Braham ' ' 

"Pardon  me,"  Clayton  interrupted.  "It  is 
Manrico  who  sings  that  song.  We  are  not  sup- 
posed to  recognise  Charles  Braham  in  considering 
the  story  of  the  opera.  Manrico  sings  that  song 
to  Leonora.  By  the  bye — it  is  a  strange  question 
to  ask,  but  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  absurdity 
of  these  operatic  displays  P" 

**  I  have,"  continued  the  doctor,  to  whom  Clay- 
ton had  turned.  "  I  have.  They  are  absurd,  as  you 
lay ;  unnatural  to  a  degree.** 

"  Ah,  (}octor,  they  are  charming  1"  chimed  in 
ha  ladyship. 

"How  are  they  charming?*' 

That  assertion  required  a  more  logical  foundation 
Uum  her  ladyship's  wit  could  furnish.  Like  the 
Scotchman  who,  to  one  question  gives  you  another, 
by  waj  of  answeri  she  established^  or  sought  to 


establbh,  her  first  aflkroation  by  another  equally 
lucid  and  convincing. 

"  Because  tbey  are,  my  dear  sir,"  she  replied, 
with  one  of  her  most  conventional  and  convincing 
smiles — a  sixty-four  pounder  of  a  smile — meant 
to  clear  all  opposition  from  before  it." 

It  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  however.  The 
doctor  and  Clay  too,  and  especially  the  latter,  were 
tough  old  soldiers  in  the  battle  of  argument,  and 
not  likely  to  be  knocked  down  by  such- a  fieldpiece 
as  that, 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Clayton, 
as  he  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge  ;  "  these  operas 
are  idiotic  representations,  meant  to  amuse  idiotic 
people." 

"  You  go  too  far,"  said  the  doctor." 
"  Oh,  you  naughty  man  1"  simpered  her  lady- 
ship. 

'*  Not  at  all  too  far,"  continued  Clayton.  "  I 
will  prove  my  assertion.  Can  anything  be  more 
idiotic  than  for  a  woman,  who  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  depths  of  grief-^and  your  stage  heroines,  your 
tragedy  queens,  are  always  getting  into  the  depths 
of  grief — can  anything,  I  repeat,  be  more  idiotic 
than  for  a  person  in  such  a  case  to  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage  and  howl  away  at  the  audience, 
and  mind  her  trills,  and  runs,  and  cadences,  and 
and  move  her  arms  by  the  prompter's  book,  and 
modulate  her  voice  and  her  grief  at  one  and  the 
same  time  by  the  stated  directions  of  the  opera 
score  ?     It  is  a  perfect  absurdity." 

Clayton  was  irate.  He  always  became  irate  in 
argument. 

"  And  then  the  infamous  moral  of  these  '  charm- 
ing' operas." 

"  Naughty,  bad  man,"  simpered  the  lady,  again 
thinking  she  ought  to  say  something. 
"  The  infamous  moral  of  these  operas." 
"  Vide  '  La  Traviata,'  remarked  the  doctor. 
"  Wrong,"  said  Clayton,  turning  round  sharply. 
**  Wrong ;    you're  talking  of  a  thing  you  know 
nothing  about.     The  moral  of  the  Traviata  is  not 
the  objectionable  part  of  that  play.     It  is  the 
painting  of  the  tale  from  beginning  to  end — the 
detail,  the  fact  of  presenting  that  class  to  the  public 
in  a  fascinating  garb.  There  lies  the  evil ;  the  moral 
is  meant  as  a  warning.     We  shall  come  to  that  in 
the  end,  and  see  whether  it  answers  its  purpose 
or  not.     But  now  to  the   tale  itself.     Do  you 
know  it  P" 

"  The  outline,''  continued  the  doctor. 
"I  will  fill  it  up,"  continued  Clayton.  ^An 
abandoned  woman  excites  a  pure  and  disinterested 
affection — not  a  very  probable  case,  by  the  bye, 
but  we  let  that  pass.  The  gentleman,  judging 
from  the  company  he  keeps,  is  a  '  mauvais  sujet.' 
He  offers  to  marry  this  girl,  and  '  make  an  honest 
woman  of  her.' " 

*'  You  destroy  the  poetry  of  the  piece  by  speak- 
ing of  the  charming  Traviata  in  that  way,  you  droll 
man,"  simpered  Lady  Bellinghame. 

"  Charming  Traviata !  and  poetry  of  the  piece  I 
Absurd,  ma'am.    It  is  just  that  very  notion  which 
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does  SO  much  barm,  and  blinds  the  jodgmeni  to  the 
truth.  But  let  me  continue  the  synopsis  of  this 
'charming  Traviata,'  as  you  call  her.  The  young 
woman,  of  course,  jumps  at  the  offer." 

Lady  B.  lifted  hands,  eyes,  and  shoulders  in 
horror. 

"  She  jumps  at  his  offer,  and  they  are  going  to 
be  spliced,  when  an  old  grey-headed  father — the 
sire,  in  fact,  of  the  young  fool — very  wisely  disap- 
proTcs." 

"  Ah  !  the  dear  Traviata !  I  recollect  how 
charmingly  she  sung  her  grief.  My  dear  sir,  it 
was  quite  affecting — quite." 

Clayton  scowled  at  her. 

"  Quite  affecting  P — quite  disgusting,  you  mean. 
HecoUect  the  character  of  the  person  you  speak  of. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  come  to  the  window 
for  a  moment  ?  There  is  a  scene  enacting  outside 
which  probably  yon  will  view  with  different  eyes  to 
mine.  Let  me  have  your  opinion — (if  you  have 
one,"  was  the  inaudible  aside). 

Lady  Bellinghame  rose  from  her  scat,  shook  her 
very  ample  petticoats,  placed  the  folds  of  her  dress 
a  little  further  back,  and  then  giving  herself  another 
shake,  walked  to  the  window.  A  Newfoundland 
dog  would  have  shaken  down  his  coat  (or  coating) 
with  less  bodily  exertion  than  Lady  Bellinghame 
bestowed  on  hers,  and  done  it  better,  too,  in  less 
time.  However,  the  shaking  was  complete,  and 
then  her  ladyship  walked  to  the  window.  Standing 
outside,  in  rags  and  dirt,  was  a  boy  of  about  four- 
teen, holding  a  few  pamphlets,  or  tracts,  for  sale. 
Hunger  was  in  his  eyes — gaunt  hunger ;  cunning, 
craft,  and  vice  in  the  strongly  marked  lineaments 
of  his  old -looking  face.  A  carriage,  with  its 
powdered  footmen,  passed  ;  and,  as  the  boy's  eyes 
followed  it,  something  like  an  unuttered  curse  could 
be  read  in  his  lingering  gaze. 

"  There,"  said  Clayton,  « there,  I  call  that  en 
affecting  picture.  That  boy  (you  can  read  it  in 
his  face)  possesses  the  energies  of  a  man — all 
misdirected,  unguided.  Strong  passions  left  to 
rage,  and  do  their  work  of  ill ;  vices  sown  and 
fostered  by  neglect  and  circumstance ;  a  human 
soul  east  to  the  devil  bv  the  bitter  curse  of 
poverty,  and  the  temptation  resulting  from  it. 
That*s  my  view  of  the  subject.  I  can  feel  for  that 
boy,  and  own  that  his  case  is  sad ;  but  I  can't 
follow  or  feel  for  the  sorrows  of  La  Traviata,  in 
her  white  muslin  nightgown — well,  robe  de  nuit,  if 
our  English  term  shocks  your  ladyship — in  her  white 
muslin  r(^  de  nuit,  and  her  very  comfortable 
looking  residence — the  product  of  a  vicious  life,  by 
the  bye.  But  what  does  your  ladyship  think  of 
my  friend  there  below  ?" 

"  You  are  a  very  droll  creature — very." 

"  I  did  not  ask  your  opinion  of  myself,  but  of 
that  boy." 

"It  is  a  very  disgusting  picture,"  and  she 
simpered  with  an  air  of  affected  modesty.  "Look, 
Mr.  Clayton,  ically,  his  toilette  is  scarcely  decent 
— naughty  man,  to  bid  me  look  at  a  boy  with  his 
trowsers  torn." 


Clayton  turned  from  her  in  contempt;  his 
patience  was  exhausted.  He  threw  himself  on 
the  sofa  and  took  up  a  book,  but  apparently  the 
subject  of  their  discussion  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  for  he  returned  to  it  again. 

"  Let  me  finish  my  disquisition  on  the  stage 
heroine,"  he  said.  "  By  Jove,  I  think  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  write  an  essay  on  stage  and  life 
heroines.  I'll  do  it,  and  dedicate  it  to  your  lady- 
ship."    "  Pray  do,  it  would  be  charming." 

She  took  it  as  a  compliment,  and  did  not 
understand  the  bitterness  of  the  sarcastic  smile  by 
which  the  intimation  was  accompanied. 

"  However,"  he  continued,  "  to  the  Traviata. 
With  a  sudden  impulse  of  generosity — yes,  we'll 
give  her  all  the  credit  wc  can,  and  that  is  little 
enough — she  gives  up  her  young  man." 

Clayton  threw  himself  back  in  a  loud  burst  of 
laughter,  at  the  horrified  look  with  which  Lady 
Bellinghame  heard  Edgaro  called  Yiolctta's 
"  young  man."  "  And  instead,"  continued  Clayton, 
"  of  following  up  one  good  feeling  with  others  of  a 
similar  tendency,  and  living  a  decent  honest  life, 
or  trying  to  do  so,  and  failing  that  dying  an  honest 
death — aye  Madam,  even  in  a  garret  from  want, 
in  poverty  and  tilth,  for  that  would  be  more 
heroic  than  the  death  awarded  to  her  on  '  the 
boards' — instead  of  doing  that,  what  does  she  do  ? 
Pshaw !  the  very  notion  outrages  nature,  and  every 
natural  feeling.  Instead  of  breaking  her  heart  in 
secret,  or  pining  away  in  secret — for  to  talk  of 
*  breaking  hearts*  is  mere  hvperbole — she  went 
tramping  off  with  some  other  fine  gentleman,  and 
meeting  her  former  fiance,  when  resting  on  the 
arm  of  the  new  friend,  and  being  reproached  by  the 
former,  she  becomes  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill, 
and  finally  dies  in  white  muslin  and  a  very  becoming 
nightcap — and  you  call  that  affecting. 

"  You  arc  so  very  matter-of-fact,  my  dear  sir,'* 
replied  her  ladyship,  with  the  ghost  of  her  former 
simper,  as  she  complacently  glanced  at  her  admi- 
rably fitting  gloves  —  Houbigant's  best  —  not 
"  systeme  Jouvin,"  but  "  Jouvin  proper."  "  You 
are  so  very  matter-of-fact.  No  couleur  de  rose, 
my  dear  sir,  in  your  mind.  But,  my  dear  doctor, 
I  must  not  prolong  my  visit;  I  really  have  so 
many  to  pay,  that  you  must  excuse  me.  You  will 
remember  mo  to  my  very  good  friend  Mrs.  Ma- 
berley,  aud  your  very  charming  daughter.  Adieu 
et  au  revoir." 

The  Newfoundland  dog  operation  began  again, 
and  her  ladyship  left  the  room,  while  Clayton,  with 
a  bow  which  would  not  have  di^graeed  a  Chester- 
field or  a  Rochester,  or  any  other  acknowledged 
gentlemanly  Adonis  of  the  bean-monde,  and  a 
smile  that  Mephistopholes  himself  might  have 
gloried  in,  held  the  door  open  for  her  to-pass. 

"  You  are  too  hard  upon  her,  Clayton,"  remarked 
the  doctor,  when  they  were  alone. 

"  Not  a  bit.  The  opinions  and  false  notions  of 
such  women  need  combatting.  They  are  con- 
temptible, but  still  dangerous — disseminating  evil, 
sowing  poison.   Now  I  return  to  my  old  argument. 
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Is  it  not  aVsord  for  Englishwomen  to  go  and  see 
midly  depicted  on  the  stage  the  career  of  such  a 
vooiao  as  the  Traviata,  and  jet  be  too  modest,  or 
pretend  to  be  too  modest,  to  read  the  works  of  an 
aatbor  who  only  drags  in  one  here  and  there  as 
an  accessory  to  the  scenes  he  chooses  to  paint  ? 
The  troth  is,  sir,  women  are  a  confounded  set  of 
bjpocrites — at  least,  women  of  the  world  are — 
and,  moreoYer,  a  trockling  set  of  hypocrites — like 
a  floek  of  geeae,  waddling  after  one  another  in  a 
line— shiTcs  to  fashion  —  without  one  grain  of 
indepeadenoe  in  their  hearts,  or  minds,  or  actions.'* 

"You  are  far  too  general  and  condemnatory  in 
jour  conclusions.  But  you  spoke  of  some  moral 
coataioed  in  the  Traviata." 

"  Yes ;  it  would  never  do  to  give  such  a  piece 
as  that  to  the  public  without  some  sort  of  a  moral 
attached  to  it — like  a  dinner  pill,  to  correct  the 
anvholesome  effeot  of  the  over-stimulating,  over- 
seasoned,  and  unhealthily  compounded  repast.  So 
the  youDg  lady  is  killed,  by  oonsumption,  in  a  very 
poetical  and  orthodox  manner — not  according  to 
nature's  regulations,  however ;  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence.  Nature  is  a  very  ugly  thing,  or 
personage,  in  such  cases,  and  does  her  business  in 
a  Terj  <  matter-of-fact  way,'  as  that  painted  Jezebel 
would  express  it.  The  young  lady  dies,  then.  You 
are  expected  to  draw  a  moral  sliding-soale  of  her 
fate,  and  the  sad  consequences  of  it,  which,  in  the 
'  House  ihat  Jack  built'  fashion,  might  run  thus  : 
--This  is  the  '  fast'  young  lady.  This  is  the  fast 
;oung  lady  who  was  going  to  be  married.  This  is 
the  fast  young  lady  who  was  going  to  marry  the 
fast  young  man.  This  is  the  fast  yonng  lady  who 
vas  going  to  marry  the  fast  young  man,  whose 
father  said  '  nay,'  because — and  so  on,  down  to 
her  misery  and  '  very  affecting  death' — both  misery 
and  death  being  deducible  from  the  foundation  of 
the  '  house,*  the  truth  contained  in  the  first  line, 
'  this  is  the  /asi  young  lady ;'  but  it  is  two  o'clock, 
and  jou  have  business  to  perform." 

"Yes" — a  grave  and  thoughtful  "yes,"  was  the 
doctor's  answer.  It  expressed  more  than  a  mere 
assent. 

"  Mabcrley,"  Clayton  spoke  in  a  low  and  hurried 
tone,  "  I'll  defend  that  boy.  It  must  come  to  a 
trial.  I  don't  want  a  fee*  Give  me  the  privilege 
of  doing  it  for  the  sake  of  that  best  of  all  creatures 
wearing  a  petticoat,  your  little  demure  Patience." 

<rhe  doctor  grasped  his  hand— it  was  an  offer  of 
no  little  worth.  Clayton  had  attained  a  first  posi- 
tion at  the  bar.  Q.C.  followed  his  name  now,  and, 
what  was  better  still,  a  very  large  fortune,  the 
result  of  his  eminent  success,  had  followed  the 
prosecution  of  his  calling.  For  Mr.  Clayton,  Q.C, 
to  undertake  a  cause  was  for  it  to  be  half  gained. 
His  Clear  .perception,  ready  and  unsparing  sarcasm, 
ud  unflinching  application  of  the  probe  and  rod  of 
lus  prompt  wit,  made  him  a  formidable  adversary 
and  valuable  ally. 

They  both — the  doctor  and  Clayton — walked 
on  silently;  their  thoughts  were  too  busy  now  for 
their  tongues  to  be  actively  engaged. 


"  See  him  alone,"  said  Clayton,  fld  he  stopped 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  which  led  to  his  own 
house ;  "  see  him  alone  to-day  ;  find  out  all  you 
can — (they  both  knew  to  whom  '  him'  applied)  — 
I  will  be  with  him  to-morrow ;  any  hour  will  do 
for  me  before  three  o'clock.  Now,  good  bye — I'm 
off  to  write  my  dedicatory  essay  to  Lady  Belling- 
hame.  •  Adieu  !  au  re  voir !'  as  she  would  say" — 
and  the  inimitable  manner  in  which  he  mimicked 
her  made  the  doctor  smile,  though  his  heart  was 
sore  and  sad. 


SCENE  v.— THE  STUDY. 

Clayton  liked  a  comfortable  room,  and  he  had  it. 
His  study  was  the  very  essence  of  comfort.  The 
thick  Turkey  carpet  prevented  a  footfall  being  heard ; 
while  the  heavy  crimson  curtains  kept  out  both 
sound  and  draught.  A  bright  fire  burued  cheer- 
fully in  the  grate,  and  cast  its  glow  on  the  carved 
oaken  furniture,  which  in  its  respectable  and  an- 
tique carving — its  solid  and  substantial  character 
— seemed  to  bear  an  analogy  to  the  master  of  the 
house.  There  were  neither  candles  nor  lamps,  nor 
lights  of  any  kind  in  the  room,  except  the  bright 
fire  glow ;  for  Clayton  liked  to  ponder  and  muse 
and  think  by  that  alone.  He  had  neither  book,  nor 
cigar,  nor  pipe,  as  his  companion  r  nothing  but  his 
own  thoughts,  and  they  appeared  to  entertain  him  ; 
for  he  lounged  very  quietly  in  his  well-cushioned 
arm  chair,  his  feet  stretched  out  towards  the  fen- 
der, and  4is  head  resting  back,  and  neither  got  up 
six  times  every  five  minutes  to  go  to  the  window 
to  see  *'  what  kind  of  weather  it  was,"  nor  did  ho 
often  stand  with  his  back  to  the  fire  and  his  hands 
behind  him,  whistling  some  popular  air  of  the 
day. 

"  It  will  be  a  long  time  fOr  him  to  lie  in  jail," 
ho  said ;  and  that  remark  betrayed  the  road  his 
thoughts  had  taken.  "AU  through  the  dark 
dreary  Christmas.  We  must  get  him  '  bailed,'  yet 
I  doubt  if  it  can  be  managed.  I  will  be  security 
myself,  and  the  doctor,  of  course,  would  stand.*' 

He  stopped  as  a  light  step  crossed  the  lobby  near 
his  door,  and  a  clear  rich  voice  sang  the  first  line 
of  the  beautiful  air  which  had  mystified,  or  perhaps 
assisted,  the  memory  of  Lady  Bellinghame  in  the 
morning. 

"  Ah !  che  la  morte  ognora,"  sang  the  voice, 
and  an  almost  wild  expression  of  delight  fled  over 
Clayton*s  face — fled,  and  swiftly  too,  for  it  was 
followed  by  another  of  deep  sadness. 

"  £  tarda  uel  venir,"  continued  the  voice,  in  a 
lower  tone,  for  the  singer  wfis  passing  on.     "  A 

che  desia,   a  che  de "     The  remainder  was 

lost ;  she  had  entered  her  own  room,  and  shut  the 
door.  Eor  a  few  moments  Clayton  remained  in  a 
kind  of  dream,  listening  for  those  delicious  notes 
again.  But  they  did  not  come  through  the  pecu- 
liar stillness  which  characterised  that  house,  and 
which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  produce. 
It  was  painful  now,  painful  from  the  hushing  of 
that  clear,  bell-like  voice. 
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Clayton  threw  himself  baek  into  his  arm  chair 
again. 

"  I  wish  she  had  auy  other  talent  than  tliai/*  he 
said,  "  it  was  her  mother*8  curse.  Left  to  herself, 
it  might  he  her*s.  Music  I  the  talent  which  ap- 
peals to  the  senses  only,  in  which  the  intellect  has 
no  part!  Yet  what  a  charm  there  is  in  it!  — a 
delight,  a  power  of  pleasure  greater  than  can  be 
found  in  all  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the 
world— to  me,  at  least ;  but  it  must  be  checked  in 
her,  or  she  may  follow  in  her  mother's  steps." 

A  dark  shadow  seemed  to  fall  on  him — a  cloud 
to  shroud  the  room.  The  fire  had  lost  its  blazing 
light,  and  burnt  with  a  fierce  red  glow.  He  was 
looking  Tcry  grave,  when  the  door,  which  before 
had  seemed  to  close  on  those  clear  notes,  opened, 
and,  as  if  they  had  submitted  to  an  irksome  im- 
prisonment, they  bounded  forth  as  soon  as  liberty 
was  given  them,  and  they  were  now  heard  again. 

"  Sconto  col  sangue  mio.*'  It  was  the  same 
plaintive  air — atiil  she  dwelt  on  it,  as  if  she  loved 
it  too  well  to  leave  it.  '*  Sconto  eol  sangue  mio'* 
— the  voice  was  dose  to  his  own ;  the  light  foot* 
steps  stopped,  and  a  knock  claimed  admission  for 
the  siager. 

"  May  I  come  in,  uncle  dear  P"  She  almost 
seemed  to  sing  those  words,  there  was  so  much 
music  in  their  utterance. 

"  Come  in,  Volante." 

She  entered,  and  the  fierce  red  fire  glow  fell  on 
as  beautiful  a  creature  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

She  was  very  young,  scarcely  more  than  fifteen, 
and  her  singular  fairness  and  peculiarly  innocent 
face  made  her  appear  younger  still.  But  when 
you  looked  closely  into  that  countenance,  you 
could  read  deep  thought  and  deep  feeling  in  it. 

"  How  dark  it  is,  dear  uncle,*'  she  said,  as  she 
came  in,  and  knelt  down  on  a  footstool  beside  him, 
resting  her  arm  on  his  knee,  and  looking  up  in  his 
face.     "  How  dark  it  is— shall  I  order  lights  ?" 

''Mot  yet,  Yolante ;  sit  by  me,  I  want  to  spenk 
to  you." 

The  small,  slight  figure — for  she  was  far  below 
the  average  standard — sat  on  the  Ipw  stool  on 
which  she  had  previously  knelt. 

"Let  mo  sing  to  you  uncle — ^you  look  so  sad. 
Is  anything  amiss  ?" 

He  placed  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  looked 
kindly  at  her;  but  he  did  not  answer  her  question. 

"  L^amor  che  posi  in  te  !"  sang  the  girl,  in  a  low, 
low  voice,  still  looking  up  at  him.  "Non  ti 
scordar,  non  ti  scordar,  di  me."  She  took  his 
hand  and  held  it  in  her  own,  as  her  voice  died 
away,  and  her  frightened  eyes  fixed  themselves  in 
Clayton's  agitated  face. 

«  Uncle,  are  you  ill  ?" 

She  might  well  ask ;  his  pallor  bespoke  some 
sickness  of  the  body  or  the  mind. 

But  Clayton  was  not  a  man  to  succumb  to  any 
weakness  long.  The  passing  thought,  or  care,  or 
memory  glided  away,  and  he  was  soon  liimself 
again. 

"  Uncle  1"  she  looked  up  timidly ;  "  Uncle,  I 


wish  you  would  take  me  to  the  opera  to-night." 
Her  question  was  abrupt,  and  proved  the  eager- 
ness of  her  wish. 

"  Wherefore  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it  all.*' 

Clayton  did  not  speak,  and  Yolante  continued — 

"  Only  once,  dear  uncle— K>nly  this  once,  before 
it  doses." 

'*  Wait  until  next  season,  Yolante." 

"No;  I  want  to  hear  that  song;  and  again  she 
sang  the  opening  bars  of  "  Ah,  che  la  morte." 

*'That  Trovatore  haunts  me,*'  said  Clayton; 
"  only  this  morning  I  held  a  discussion  on  it  with 
Lady  Bellinghame.** 

"  Stie  came  to  see  me  to-day,  unde,  and  talked 
about  the  opera,  and  that  made  me  ask  you  to  take 
me  ;  she  says  it  is  '  charming  !* " 

Clayton  could  not  help  smiling  as  Yolante's 
pretty  mouth  tried  to  give  the  peculiar  emphasis  of 
her  ladyahip  to  the  word.  The  talent  for  mimiery, 
conspicuous  in  the  unde,  seemed  to  be  equally  so 
in  the  niece. 

"  And  so,  because  a  silly  old  woman  tells  yoa  it 
is  *  charming,'  you  want  to  go  there." 

"  No,  uncle — not  because  she  tells  me,  but  be* 
cause  it  is  charming.** 

Yolante  put  on  her  most  winning  smile.  Clay- 
ton struck  his  repeater ;  it  was  only  five  o'clock, 
although  the  curtained  and  fire-lit  room  made  it 
seem  later. 

'*We  dine  at  six,  unde;  \ce  ean  have  coffee 
directly  after,  and  be  there  in  time.    Do  go." 

"  I  will,'*  said  Clayton. 

Now  he  had  not  come  to  this  determination 
hastily ;  for  while  Yolante  had  been  pleading,  he 
had  been  thinking,  and  the  result  of  that  thought 
was  jast  to  make  him  resolve  to  accede  to  her 
request. 

Once — but  that  was  years  since — Clayton  had 
been  an  enthusiast  in  music.  He  played,  be  sang, 
he  gave  his  concerts,  and  he  went  to  those  given 
by  other  people.  He  was  an  habiiuc  of  the  opera, 
and  it  was  whispered  that  sometimes  he  took  ano- 
ther part  in  the  scene  besides  that  of  spectator. 
He  was  a  gay  and  brilliant  person  then,  a  kind  of 
star  wherever  he  went,  f^ted,  courted,  and  sought. 
A  fancy  or  a  whim,  or  some  other  feeling  took  him 
abroad.  A  fchort  residence  on  the  Continent 
wrought  a  great  change  in  him ;  he  came  back, 
sobered,  and  saddened,  and  changed,  shanning 
society,  and  avoiding  his  former  companions  and 
associates. 

lie  lived  alone,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 

I  the  study  of  his  profession,  which  he  had  hitherto 

neglected.     Success,   as  already  stated,  was  his 

reward.     His  name  became  conspicuous  at  the  bar 

— his  fortune  was  made. 

Years  passed.  He  owned  a  well  furnished  and 
well  appointed  establishment,  in  one  of  the  best 
London  situations.  He  seemed  anxious  to  improve 
this  very  comfortable  residence ;  for  one  day  he 
sent  for  the  necessary  man  of  business,  and  gave 
I  him   orders,  a  earie  ilancke,  to  fit  up  in  the  very 
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best  possible  style,  for  a  ladj's  ase,  oerUiu  apart- 
ments in  this  town  hoase.  The  order  was  obeyed. 
People — those  of  his  ioamediate  acquaintance — 
began  to  wonder  if  the  Cynic  Walter  Clayton,  the 
woman  contemner,  was  going  to  be  married !  The 
soppositioa  seemed  an  absurdity;  but  still — 
"  apartments  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  lady  1" 
How  could  that  be  understood  ?  In  no  way  safe 
and  except  a  matrimonial  intention.  Still  Clayton 
said  nothing.  His  friends  brought  the  charge 
boldly  against  him ;  he  did  not  deny  it — he  knew 
it  would  be  useless  waste  of  words,  as  Time  would 
do  that  for  him. 

The  upholstering  work  went  on ;  the  rooms  were 
finished.  The  master  of  the  house  inspected  and 
approved ;  and  then — he  left  home.  He  did  not 
say  where  he  was  going,  or  when  he  would  be 
home«  The  house  was  to  be  in  good  order  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night. 

A  month  passed,  and  then  the  master  returned, 
bringing  with  him  the  "  lady'*  for  whom  such  ex- 
tensive preparations  had  been  made. 

It  was  a  relief  to  the  old  housekeeper,  who  had 
expected  a  rival  in  her  authority,  to  see  in  the 
"  lady,'*  a  fair  young  girl  of  ten  years  old.  Scandal 
b^an  to  assign  a  very  close  r^tionship  between 
this  child  and  the  Cynic  Clayton.  At  first  he  took 
little  heed  of  these  whispers ;  but  one  day,  as  he 
was  looking  at  Yolante,  some  thought  or  other 
struck  htm  and  made  him  determine  to  answer 
them.  "  Volante  is  not  my  daughter,"  were  his 
words  to  the  next  person  who  jested  with  him  on 
the  subject ;  "  she  is  not  related  to  me  even — I 
wish  her  to  call  me  '  uncle,'  because  the  name  is 
convenient — there  is  no  other  reason.  She  will, 
also,  bear  my  name,  as  she  will  inherit  my  pro- 
perty—or a  part  of  it,  at  least." 

He  would  say  no  more  about  her;  and  the 
child  herself  was  secret  on  all  points  connected 
with  her  former  life.  Who  she  was,  or  where 
she  came  from,  remained  a  mjstery.  She  would 
talk  on  all  other  subjects ;  but  if  any  allusion  were 
made  by  the  curious  and  impertinent  to  her 
former  life,  she  became  suddenly  and  obstinately 
mute. 

And  this  very  mystery  made  her  cling  more 
elo&ely  to  Clayton ;  perhaps  it  knit  the  child  more 
fii'mly  into  his  heart  also,  (or  he  seemed  to  ^ove 
nothing  on  earth  but  her.  Her  voice  never  pled 
iu  vain  to  him ;  and  the  rough,  unsparing  Clajton 
— rough  to  the  world — became  as  docile  as  a  lamb 
before  that  gentle  girl. 

Those  who  knew  him  be^t  said  that  his  natural 
character  was  shown  to  Yolante,  and  that  his 
brusquerie  in  the  world  was  assumed,  to  hide  some 
sore  or  bitter  feeling  or  thought.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  foundation  for  this,  in  the  fact  that  he 
frequently  ai^ued  energetically  on  a  subject,  and 
then  turned  renegade  to  his  own  argument,  as  in 
the  case  of  that  he  held  with  Patience.  Then, 
again,  the  sentiments  he  expressed  to  Lady  Bel- 
liaghame,  coming  from  one  so  fond  of  music  as 
Clayton  once  was,  appeared  exaggerated,  and  more 


the  consequence  of  opposition  than  anything  else. 
But  still  he  was  an  altered  man  from  what  he  had 
been  in  his  early  days  ;  and,  therefore,  he  might 
have  held  the  opinions  he  advanced,  after  all. 

Yet  he  was  not  of  feeble  purpose  to  her,  but  a 
faithful,  most  faithful  guardian — removing  every 
evil  from  her  path.  It  was  noticed,  that  from 
some  feeling  or  motive  connected  with  this  child, 
he  had  eschewed  the  pastime  of  his  life — music. 
This  seemed  passing  strange,  as  Yolante  owned 
the  talent  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Nature  is  stronger  than  education,  or  art,  or 
example,  or  precept;  and  nature  exerted  her 
strength  now,  and  ;despite  all  Clayton  could  say, 
or  do,  or  urge,  made  Yolante  a  musician.  It 
would  have  been  a  curious  study  to  mark  the 
delight  with  which  CUyton  first  listened  to  her  voice, 
and  then  sought  by  every  argument  to  disabuse  her 
of  her  love  for  music.  But  his  arguments  were 
hypocritioal,  and  therefore  unconvinoiog.  Truth 
is  a  very  jealous  dame,  and  won't  let  Falsehood 
usurp  her  place ;  and  argumeuts  of  expediency, 
aud  not  conviction,  are  but  falsehoods  in  a 
Quaker's  dress. 

So  Yolante  waa  not  convinced  by  all  the  anti- 
musical  arguments  of  Clayton.  There  was  music 
in  her  heart  and  in  her  soul,  and  it  would  make 
its  appearance.  Perhaps  Clayton  knew  that,  aud 
therefore  used  the  stronger  efforts  to  eradieate  the 
evil,  as  he  thought  it.  But  all  his  efforts  were  in 
vain,  as  they  often  will  be,  when  opposed  to 
Nature. 

Clayton's  dinner  was  no  very  lengthy  affair. 
Coffee  was  ready  immediately  after ;  then  came 
the  carriage,  and  off  they  drove  to  the  scene  of 
Yolante's  wishes — the  theatre,  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  Trovatore.  The  curtain  drew  up, 
the  performance  began,  and  went  on  just  as  it  had 
done  fifty  or  a  hundred  times  before.  Leonora 
got  into  the  same  troubles — wringing  her  hands, 
wept,  and  **  howled"  (according  to  Clayton),  and 
crossed  the  stage  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left 
to  right,  quite  correctly  for  stage  directions.  Then 
the  gipsy  fell  into  the  same  horrors  and  convulsions 
as  heretofore ;  and  tumbled  down  on  her  knees  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place  on  the  stage, 
and  struggled  to  get  her  hands  free  of  the  rope 
with  which  she  was  bound,  just  as  she  had  done  on 
previous  occasions. 

"Is  there  anything  natural  or  of  permanent 
utility  in  all  this  nonsense,  Yolante  ?'*  asked 
Clayton.  "  Look  at  your  stage  heroine,  Leonora ; 
would  any  one  in  overwhelming  sorrow  stand  in 
that  attitude  ?" 

He  pointed  to  the  actress  who,  with  one  hand 
extended,  and  the  other  placed  pathetically  on  her 
brow,  remained  beneath  the  prison  walls,  staring  at 
the  audience,  and  in  all  probability  thinking  of 
them  too,  although  supposed  to  be  listening  to  the 
death  knell  of  the  unfortunate  wretch  to  whom  she 
professed  to  be  devotedly  attaehed. 

"  Don't  talk  now,  uncle,  bat  listen."  Yolante 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  fictitious  grief  of  Leonora. 


irt 
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'*And  there  is  something  worse  than  this," 
continued  Ciajton,  little  heeding  her  words. 
"  Stage  heroines,  bj  the  most  absurd  improbabili- 
ties, are  placed  in  extreme  positions,  out  of  which 
they  can  only  escape  by  ridiculous  expedients. 
Natnre,  and  natural  events,  are  burlesqued ;  and 
what  is  worse  still,  crime — palpable,  culpable 
crime — is  often  the  expedient  used;  and  being 
thus  used,  is  painted  as  a  virtue,  ani  held  up  as  a 
pernicious  model  to  the  unthidking  crowd  who 
throng  the  seats  of  our  theatres.  Attend  to  the 
play  now,  Yolante — but  I  need  not  to  tell  you  that 
— and  mark  the  fearful  crime  which  terminates  the 
career  of  your  stage  heroine.  The  audience  will 
go  from  this  house  impressed  with  a  notion  of  her 
self-devotion  and  generosity ;  and  those  who  would 
turn  with  horror  from  the  tattered  wretch  who,  to 
escape  from  want  and  misery,  jumps  from  London - 
bridge  into  the  muddy  water  of  the  Thames,  would 
weep  over  the  suicide  of  the  well  rouged  and  well 
dressed  heroine  of  the  boards ;  the  one  woman 
being  considered  a  reprobate,  and  an  object  of 
aversion — the  other,  perhaps  a  worthy  object  of 
imitation ;  for,  remember,  we  speak  in  the  abstract, 
and  discuss  the  supposed  characters  and  moral 
virtues  or  defects  of  these  stage  puppets,'* 

'*Ye8;  but  uncle,  dear,  tell  mo  this  after- 
wards."   . 

He  smiled.  There  is  nature,  at  any  rate,  he 
thought,  as  he  looked  at  Yolaute's  ingenuous 
face. 

Now,  perhaps,  ninety*nine  persons  out  of  every 
hundred  would  think  and  vote  Clayton  a  *'  stupid 
old  prose.'*  for  talking  philosophy  in  a  theatre. 
Not  a  whit  would  he  have  cared  for  that,  lie 
looked  on  Yolante  a^  a  sacred  trust,  and  sought  to 
be  a  faithful  guardian  to  her.  Ue  argued  experi- 
mentally, and  not  theoretically.  He  had  seen 
"  life,*'  as  it  is  called,  and  spoke  from  conviction. 
He  had  wandered  through  its  tortuous  paths,  and 
knew  where  the  pitfalls  la);  and  from  these  he 
hoped  to  saved  Yolante ;  therefore,  although  all 
the  world  might  have  said  "nay,"  he  chose  to  be 
"  an  old  prose,"  even  amidst  the  excitement  and 
folly  of  dramatic  scenes. 

The  curtain  fell.  Wrapping  a  warm  shawl 
round  "the  child,"  as  he  generally  csUed  her,  he 
left  the  house.  They  drove  home  silently.  He 
knew  every  corner  of  Yolante's  mind,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  words  he  had  spoken  would,  now 
that  the  external  influence  of  the  stage  was 
removed,  return  to  her  memory,  and  bring  convic- 
tion with  them. 


SCENE  VI.— CLAYTON'S  DRAWING-ROOM. 

Wheeb  other  men  drank  wine,  Clayton  took  tea. 
He  was  an  epicure  in  the  beverage.  His  cup  must 
be  of  the  thinnest  and  most  exquisite  porcelain ; 
the  small  and  classically  shaped  teapot  of  the  same 
material  and  pattern ;  the  cream  jug  also  en  suite; 


and  the  waiter  on  which  it  Was  serred  of  antique 
silver. 

Yolante  knew  his  eccentricity  or  peculiarity  on 
this  point,  and  it  was  her  delight  to  offer  her  unolo 
his  nectar  just  as  he  liked  to  have  it.  And  the 
old  housekeeper  respected  his  wishes  also.  She 
did  not  call  them  "fidgets,**  as  other  servants 
might,  but  *'  wishes,"  and  treated  them  as  such. 

Yolante  sat  on  her  favourite  seat — her  low  stool 
beside  her  uncle — who  half  reclined  on  the  well- 
cushioned  couch. 

« Uncle,  dear,**  and  Yolante's  fair  face  looked 
as  grave  as  a  judge's  iu  his  most  sober  mood. 
"  Uncle,  dear,  I  liked  the  opera.*' 

"  Did  you  ?*'  Clayton  smiled,  but  she  did  not 
see  him  smile,  because  she  was  looking  at  the 
fire. 

"  Yes,  I  liked  the  opera,  and  what  else  could 
Leonora  have  done  P" 

"  That  is  not  for  me  to  say.     All  I  affirm  is  this 
Crime — sin — is  depicted  on  the  stage  as  virtue 
that  is  wrong,  and  highly  prejudicial  to  the  com 
munity  at  Urge;  you    acknowledge    that,  Yo- 
lante P" 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  Leonora's  crime  is  suicide — ^the  most  horrible 
of  all,  because,  as  far  as  we  know,  unpardonable. 
That  you  also  allow?** 

•*  Undoubtedly.*' 

*'  It  is  our  duty  to  hold  life  as  long  as  we  can.** 

"  It  is." 

"  And  we  have  no  right  to  arbitrate,  for  any 
purpose,  or  under  any  circumstances,  as  to  its 
relinquishment.  A  self  inflicted  death  is  sin  of  the 
blackest  die,  because  it  excludes  the  possibility  of 
repentance.  Look  on  it  in  that  light,  and  you  will 
see  the  evil  of  forcing  this  sin  before  the  public, 
familiarising  them  with  the  fatal  notion  of  self- 
destruction,  and  in  some  cases — the  present,  for 
instance — investing  it  with  the  fascinating  garb  of 
self  sacrifice  and  self  devotion.  Yolante,  the  theatre 
has  destroyed  its  thousands,  and  will  destroy  its 
thousands  more.*' 

"  Then  you  disapprove  of  all  dramatic  represen- 
tations P"" 

"The  world  would  be  better  without  them  ; 
but  people  will  have  amusement.  The  influence 
of  the  theatre  might  be  beneGcial,  but  not  while 
we  have  profligacy  and  crime  made  fascinating. 
Charles  Kean  and  his  wife  have  done  somethinsc 
for  the  play-going  public  by  trying  to  make  their 
representations  historical  records.  The  Princess's, 
under  his  management,  has  presented,  in  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  great  historical  pictures.  His  re- 
presentations are  works  of  art,  as  to  the  costumes, 
a.id  manners,  and  belongings  of  the  period  iu  which 
the  "cenes  are  laid,  and  in  that  respect  useful,  to 
a  certain  extent.  But  now,  Yolante,  as  you  have 
seen  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  stage  (and  one  is  a 
picture  of  the  class),  we  will  turn  to  "Life/*  and 
from  that  drama  I  will  sketch  you  a  heroine, 
according  to  my  notion  of  the  term.  Shall  she  be 
of  the  present  or  the  past  P" 
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VoIanU  though!.     "The  past,  dear  nnole.'* 
"Good.     You  are  not  tired P    My  tale  is 
somewhat  lengthy." 
"  All  the  better,  nnCle.     I  am  not  tired.** 
"Then  to  begin,  in  regular  story-telling  fashion, 
Yolante.    In  days  gone  by,  when  Scotland's  fifth 
King  James  had  died,  and  the  infant  Mary  was  yet 
too  jouog  to  hold  the  galling  reins  of  power,  a 
regent  governed  In  the  kingdom.     But  he  was  a 
weak,  bad  man — first,  renegade  to  his  own  faith, 
sod  then  apostate  to  the  new  one  lie  had  chosen. 
You  will  understand  that  I  speak  of  the  regent 
James  Hamilton,  second  Earl  of  Arran.*' 
"I  remember,  uncle." 

'*  Well.    This  man,  like  all  of  infirm  and  yac- 

eillatiog  purpose,  became  the  slave  of  others,  of 

greater  energy  and  stronger  will  than  his  own. 

Among  thete  was  one  of  cruel  nature,  rendered 

•till  more  so  by  fanatical  zeal.     The  Earl  of  Arran 

was  the  nominal  regent  of  Scotland;   Cardinal 

Beaton  and  his  faction  in  reality  goTerned  tlie 

kingdom.    In  those  days,  religion  seemed  to  have 

discarded  her  chief  attributes  of  mercy  and  charity ; 

men— aye,  and  women,  too — were  t«  be  scourged 

with  man*s  inhuman  rod  for  reading  Gh)d's  Word 

sright.    Torture*,  coercion,  death,  were  the  rewards 

of  those  who  denounced  the  errors  of  Popery,  for 

the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  by  the  potent 

Church  of  Itome  raged  furiously..   The  funeral  pile 

of  many  a  Christian  martyr  crackled  and  burnt, 

white  monks,  and  priests,  and  laymen  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  persuasion  rejoiced  in  the  destruction  of 

a  heretic.     Now,  in  the  good  town  of  Perth,  in 

JLD.  1544,  there  lived  an  honest  roan,  by  trade  a 

Bkinner,  named  James  Ranoldson ;  and  this  good 

man  had  a  wife  as  good  as  himself,  called  Helen 

Stark.     Of  course,  she  took  her  husband's  name 

as  well,  but  she  was  better  known  as  Helen  Stark. 

Unfortunately  it  pleased  the  savage  cardinal  to  pay 

an  ecclesiastical  visit  to  Perth,  the  object  of  which 

was  to  inquire  into  the  heretical  opinions  of  ils 

inhabitants— for  Perth  was  supposed  to  incline  to 

Protestant  doctrines.     On  information  received, 


several  of  the  citisens  were  arrested,  and  among 
them  Helen  Stark  and  her  husband.  I  shall  only 
speak  of  the  former,  Yolante.  because  I  wish  to 
draw  the  parallel  between  your  stage  heroine  and 
mine,  who  once  played  her  part  in  *  Life's  drama.' 
Heleu  Stark,  then,  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to 
the  Spey  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  A  trial 
followed ;  if  such  a  one*&ided  act  of  justice,  or 
injustice  rather,  could  be  called  a  trial.  She  was 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  die  by  drowning. 
Helen  Stark  was  a  mother,  and  life  was  sweet  to 
her  for  her  children's  sake.  It  was  hard  to  part 
with  them ;  very,  very  hard  to  leave  their  little 
loving  faces;  hard  to  quit  the  helpless  infant, 
which  still  drew  it's  daily  nourishment  from  her; 
but  it  would  have  been  harder,  still,  to  forsake 
her  God,  and  renounce  those  truths  which  had 
brought  her  doom  on  her.  She  was  to  die ;  she 
knew  that,  and  she  bowed  in  resignation.  Sho 
was  led  forth  to  meet  her  fate,  and,  as  she  stood 
at  the  edge  of  the  pool  which  was  to  be  her  grave, 
her  fortitude  for  one  moment  gave  way,  for  she 
looked  at  the  little  piteous  face  of  the  infant  at 
her  breast,  and  she  remembered  the  others  who 
would  soon  be  orphans,  their  father  having  already 
suffered.  There  spoke  the  woman  in  her,  Yolante 
— and  I  like  her  the  better  for  that  wild  burst  of 
natural  sorrow.  It  did  not  last  long,  however — 
only  a  little  while.  It  passed ;  and  as  she  placed 
her  baby  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  who  bad  promised 
to  be  a  mother  to  it,  she  regained  her  confldence 
and  heroic  fortitude.  Then  they  performed  the 
horrid  sentence.  Her  hands  were  tied,  she  was 
put  into  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  pool,  which  was 
more  merciful  to  her  than  her  sadrage  persecutors, 
inasmuch  as  it  ended  all  the  sufferings  which  they 
had  thrown  upon  her.  Now, Yolante,  tell  me  which 
is  the  true  heroine — your  noble,  well-dressed,  and 
court- bred  Leonora,  or  my  poor  skinner's  wife,  the 
humble  Helen  Stark  ?** 

Yolante's  eyes  answered  his  question,  though 
her  tongue  was  mute. 
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CiTT  warehouses  suspect  the  West  End  Establish- 
ment. Bill  discounters  hesitate  and  narrowly 
inspect  the  indorsements  before  accepting  Western 
paper.  Liberal  bankers,  ready  with  their  thousands, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  accommodate,  in 
times  of  need,  those  who  should  not  want  accom- 
modation, and  might  not  if  they  would  speeu- 
iate  less  firmly  refuse  to  honour  the  cheque  of  a 
West  End  milliner  for  an  extra  fifty  pounds. 
Amongst  the  trade  generally  there  is  a  want  of 
eonfidenoe  in  the  West  End  Establishment  alto- 
gether. 
The    tasteful  saloon,  with  its  costly  fabrics  and 


smiling  faces  refiected  back  by  glittering  mirrors ; 
the  roll  of  carriages  and  the  rustle  of  silk,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  eager  and  ready  demand  for  the 
costly  articles  so  temptingly  displayed,  whisper  not 
of  dull  trade  and  hard  times.  Bustle  and  anima- 
tion abound  everywhere;  the  hum  of  business, 
and  far  off  the  click  of  busy  needles,  sound  like 
the  cricket's  chirp  in  the  hearth  on  a  summer*s 
night.  Work — work — and  plenty  of  it,  too,  as 
the  weary  workwoman  can  well  attest — no  idle 
moments — no  leisure  hours  there ;  barely  time  to 
swallow  the  hard  earned  crust,  never  a  minute  to 
enjoy  the  blessed  sunshine,  or  to  look  up  from  a 
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world,  to  her  so  fraught  with  care  and  sorrow,  to 
the  glorioas  stars  and  the  heaven  beyond,  where  a 
rest  remaineth.  Work — work — weary  work — 
from  morn  to  night— from  Monday's  dawn  to 
Saturday's  gloom,  and  Sabbath's  return  often- 
times. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  seeming  prosperity, 
how  oomes  the  West  End  establishment  to  be,  of 
all,  the  most  doubted — the  least  trusted  P  Let 
patrician  dames  reply,  and  let  the  farourite  daugh- 
ters of  fickle  fortune  proclaim  why  City  warehouses 
flourish  and  grow  rich,  and  humbler  magazines  in 
populous  localities  thriTC  and  do  well,  while  the 
West  End  establishment  alone  finds  the  balance 
short  at  the  end  of  the  year.  One  little  word 
solfcs  the  mystery — credit. 

.  But  society  seldom  breathes  the  name  too  near 
akin  to  debt.  The  languid  beauty,  reclining  on 
the  downy  cushions  of  her  luxurious  carriage, 
fatigued  with  the  exertion  of  deciding  a  colour  or 
choosing  a  fabric,  dismisses  all  thought  of  payment, 
it  ever  she  allowed  the  idea  to  mingle  with  her  nod 
of  patronage,  as  she  left  the  dazzling  saloons  to 
step  into  her  equipage.  The  West  End  estab- 
lishment must  consider  it  honour  enough  to  be 
permitted  to  transfer  her  proud  name  from  its  day 
book  to  its  ledger. 

The  happy  bride  views  her  troueau  with  delight; 
its  magnificence  almost  startles  her,  and  for  one 
brief  moment  she  thinks  of  the  coat ;  but  without 
daring  to  know  it,  she  hurries  away,  and  speedily 
dbmisses  the  discomposing  thought  to  talk  over 
her  approaching  bridal  with  a  gay  companion ;  and 
payments  are  not  thought  of  with  the  wedding 
day. 

The  matron  af  riper  years,  whose  charms  are  on 
the  wane,  eagerly  seeks,  in  the  magnificence  of  her 
wardrobe,  a  substitute  for  fading  attractions,  and 
vainly  hopes  to  hide  times  ravages  in  clouds  of 
lace,  with  diamonds  like  stars  sparkling  through 
the  mist.  TheWest  End  establishment  must  ransack 
its  chiefest  treasures  to  add  to  her  adornment — 
its  costliest  robes  to  deck  her  person ;  but  money 
is  too  plebeian  a  word  to  escape  her  aristocratic 
lips;  payment  is  unthought  of,  and  fthould  the 
bUl  be  sent  unbidden,  the  West  End  establishment 
would  number  one  title  less  in  its  list  of  courtly 
customers. 

Marriageable  daughters,  whose  yearly  allowance 
barely  sufllces  to  keep  them  in  trinkets  and  toilette 
requisites,  throng  the  West  End  establishment, 
and  thoughtlessly  indulge  their  extravagant  tastes, 
although  well  aware  they  are  living  far  beyond 
their  means  already,  and  by  so  doing  increasing  a 
father's  difficulties,  by  contracting  debts  Ihcy  can- 
not pay,  and  which  he  must  endeavour  to  settle 
sometime  or  other,  a&  they  suppose;  although 
the  matter  gives  them  little  or  no  concern.  Strange 
that  the  West  End  establishment  alone  is  expected 
to  meet  all  demands  and  make  none,  not  only  in 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  but  in  the  fashion- 
able quarters  of  all  large  towns  everywhere.  Other 
and  less  fashionable  houses  of  business  demand 


and  obtain  their  payments  without  giving  offence. 
An  effort  even  is  made  to  meet  their  claims  with 
promptitude.  Fashion  only  sanctions  indifference 
to  West  End  claims,  and  society  sanctions  and 
encourages  whatsoever  is  fashionable.  If  society 
could  be  made  to  understand  that  Weat  End 
establishments  cannot  subsist  on  patronage  alone, 
probably  society  would  not  countenance  a  fashion 
so  ruinous  in  its  results — a  fashion,  too,  which 
even  Royalty  condemns. 

How  comes  it  that  society,  taking  Royalty  for  its 
model  in  all  things  else,  while  professing  to  be 
guided  by  that  highest  standard  of  fashionable 
excellence,  fails  to  acknowledge  the  Royal  disap- 
proval of  debt.    The  Queen  of  England  deems  it 
not  beneath  the  dignity  of  her  Crown  to  pay  her 
debts ;  and  with  right  royal  grace  she  proclaims, 
that  the  Queen  of  Britain  shall  not  be  obliged  to  her 
tradesmen.    All  honour  to  our  noble  Queen,  whose 
virtues  add  to  the  lustre  of  England's  Crown* 
Shall  it  not  be  said  of  her — ^Many  queens  have 
done  virtuously,  but  in  grace  and  in  wisdom  she 
excelleth  them  all  f  And  shall  those  who  own  her 
gentle  sway  refuse  to  follow  an  example  so  noble 
and  queen-like  ?  shall  the  Queen  of  a  free  country 
be  served  by  bondwomen — have  slaves  for  her 
subjects  ?  for  no  slave  of  debt  should  breathe  the 
bracing  atmosphere  of  her  country.    The  honeat 
poor  love  their  birthright  of  freedom,  and  will  not 
part  with  it  lightly.   Britain's  slaves  are  those  who 
accept  voluntary  bondage — who  lack  the  moral 
courage  to  appear  in  their  true  position,  and  prefer 
to  groan  under  the  bondage  of  debt  all  their  Uvea 
in  silk  and  satins,  rather  than  enjoy  peace  of  mind 
and  the  proud  consciousness  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  plainer  apparel     And  those  who  can 
afford  to  wear  a  purple  robe,  and  fare  sumptuously 
every  day  at  no  man's  expense,  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, from  litter  thoughtlessness,  rather  than  heart- 
lessness,   are  under  the  bondage  of  debt,   and 
causing  others  to  faint,  uuder  a  burden  to  them  so 
light,   have  never  felt  the  truth  that  one  rich 
debtor  has  been  known  to  make  many  poor  bank- 
rupts. 

But  of  the  many  evils  resulting  from  the  non- 
payment of  debt,  fashionable  society  is  probably 
unaware*  A  sketch,  taken  from  the  interior  of  a 
West  End  establishment  at  an  unfashionable  hour, 
may  perhaps  convey  to  the  mind  of  our  readers 
how  fatal  a  result  oftentimes  nonpayment  proves. 
We  need  not  seek  the  aid  of  fiction  to  colour  the 
sketch.  Of  its  realities  we  can  furnish  proof  ; 
and  for  its  truthfulness  we  vouch.  Its  characters 
are  taken  from  life. 

The  saloons  are  abandoned,  and  look  cold  and 
deserted.  The  smiling  faces  of  the  sunlight  have 
grown  pale  and  haggard  in  the  garish  glare  of  gas 
It  is  the  last  night  of  the  week,  and  getting  late  ; 
hot  the  busy  needles  click  away  fast  as  ever,  and 
the  tired  band  of  workwomen  look  unusually 
cheerful  and  animated.     It  is  pay  night. 

All  are  glad  of  it,  and  the  hope  of  being  enabled 
to  purchase  some  little  delicacy  on  the  way  hoipe 
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to  an  ailing  or  iDfirm  parent — or  it  may  be  a 
longed-for  daintj  to  a  little  sick  brother,  revives 
the  fainting  energies,  and  reanimates  the  worn  oat 
frame. 

Orders  have  been  sent  out  all  tlie  day,  and  to 
those  with  whom  sncb  a  liberty  could  be  taken, 
aecompanied  with  the  bill,  bat  up  to  this  hour  no 
response  has  met  the  timid  request  for  immediate 
payment ;  and  she  to  whom  that  weary  band  will 
look  for  their  bard-won  earnings,  feels  in  despsir 
— for  she  must  dismiss  them  unpaid. 

With  a  sinking  heart  she  returns  to  lend  a 
hand  to  finish  up  for  the  week.  The  last  stitch  is 
pat  in — the  last  order  sent  out.  The  hectic 
gloom  deepens  on  ber  cheek,  as  one  by  one  they 
come  smiling  up  to  her  in  the  full  assurance  of 
receiving  their  wages.  The  first,  who  is  a  uew 
comer,  iodignantly  protests  that  she  will  not  remain 
in  an  establishment  where  cash  seems  so  scarce 
always,  m>  long  as  there  are  good  paying  ware- 
houses in  the  city.  It  may  be  more  genteel  to 
belong  to  a  West  End  establishment ;  but,  for  her 
part,  sure  pay  and  short  honrs  are  preferable  to 
poverty^stmck  gentility  and  splendid  misery.  She 
leaves,  nnregrctted  by  her  companions  in  labour, 
who,  if  they  are  no  less  disappointed,  with  true 
womanly  feeling,  refrain  from  saying  so  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  superior.  AH  go  away  broken 
spirited.  They  part  at  the  door,  for  their  roads  home 
•re  io  different  directions. 

One  lingers  a  moment  to  look  after  her  oora- 
psnioDs.     She  is  the  prettiest  of  their  number, 
snd  the  faronrite  of  all.     The  smile  leaves  her 
lips,  as  she  slowly  wends  her  way  to  her  lodgings ; 
for  she  has  no  home  of  her  own.     There  is  no 
kind  smile   waiting  her,  no  anxions  parent,  or 
sister,  counting  the  hours  till  she  comes  home ; 
and  probably  she  at  the  same  moment  remembers 
it  is  pay  night  with  the  landlady  as  well ;  and, 
although  she  is  not  by  any  means  a  hard  hearted 
woman,  yet  she  is  a  poor  woman,  with  a  family  of 
children  to  support  entirely  by  her  own  exertions, 
and  she  cannot  afford  to  want  her  money,  and  ex- 
pects her  room  rent  when  it  is  due.     All  this 
passes  throogh  the  young  girl's  mind  as  she  turns 
slowly  away,  and  wends  her  solitary  road  home. 
The  evening  star  is  smiling  down  upon  ber,  but 
she  sees  it  not;  she  only  feels  the  chill  night 
breece,  and  it  is  like  a  world  unkind.     As  she 
tans  a  comer  a  dark  muffled  figare  comes  up  to 
her;  he  is  no  stranger — she  has  met  him  before, 
but  never  so  late.     He  feigns  surprise  at  meeting 
her  so  unexpectedly  at  such  an  hour  unprotected. 
He  notices  the  careworn  expression  of  her  features, 
insists  on  knowing  what  is  distressing  her,  offers 
her  peeuniary  aid,  which  she  rejects ;  but  accepts 
his  ready  arm — and  suflbra  her  desponding,  un- 
itniDg  heart  to  be  oomforted  and  lulled  into  some- 
thing like  repose  with  the  music  of  his  Toioe. 
They  reaeh  the  street  she  lives  in.     He  wonders 
how  she  can  breathe  its  pestiferous  air,  contrasts  it 
with  the  free  open  ooantry  beyond,  with  its  fra- 
Snat  bloasoma  and  gushing  brooks,  and  melody  of 


birds  to  chase  the  hours  along.  It  is  Saturday 
night, nut  yet  too  late  for  the  last  train  to  the  village 
where  a  friend  resides,  to  whose  fairy-like  house 
he  once  took  her  on  a  holiday.  Why  not  pass  the 
Sunday  there  with  him.  A  cordial  reception 
awaits  her  for  his  sake.  She  hesitates,  the  angry 
voice  of  her  disappointed  landlady  in  fancy  she 
already  hears.  She  has  threatened  before  to  turn 
her  out  of  her  room  if  not  paid  for  when  due.  If 
she  should  put  this  threat  into  force  to-night.  Ho 
urges — uses  all  the  eloquence  he  possesses  to 
entice  her  away.  She  listens,  and  at  length  ac- 
companies him — to  return  on  the  Monday;  but 
she  returns  not,  and  her  wages  are  never  ap- 
plied for. 

Another,  whose  homelier  features  are  a  better 
protection  and  safeguard  from  temptation,  at  least, 
threads  her  way  through  deserted  streets,  and 
unfrequented  lanes,  heavy  of  heart  and  weary  of 
limb.  She  is  the  chief  support  of  ber  family ;  on 
ber  wages  they  are  depending  for  their  Sunday's 
dinner,  and  next  week's  supplies,  which  cannot  be 
bought  until  the  last  week's  are  paid.  Anxious 
faces  are  raised  to  hers  as  she  enters ;  a  thin, 
little  hand  is  eagerly  oatstretched,  but  the  pro- 
mised jelly  is  not  forthcoming;  the  pale  face 
clouds,  and  big  tears  roll  silently  down  the  wasted 
cheek  of  the  poor  sick  child. 

Not  only  without  ooiAforts,  but  without  the 
actual  necessaries  of  life  do  they  go — one,  the 
best  beloved,  the  sunshine  of  that  clouded  home- 
it  may  be  to  the  grave.  And  there  will  be  one 
less  to  weep  for  when  wages  are  not  paid,  if  it 
be  to  the  grave  they  go.  There  is  luxury  in  many 
houses,  and  the  appearance,  even  the  reality,  of 
great  riches  and  profuse  wealth,  whose  owners 
might  have  saved  the  life  of  one  they  never  knew, 
by  punctually  paying  their  debts.  One  they  never 
knew ;  but  this  may  be,  at  the  great  judgment  seat, 
manslaughter,  nevertheless. 

The  youngest  of  the  unpaid  band  was  going 
borne  to  a  dying  sister,  the  victim  of  consumption ; 
the  poor  girls  had  seen  better  days,  but  they  were 
now  alone  in  the  world,  without  friend  or  protector. 
Their  joint  earnings,  however,  maintained  them 
respectably,  until  the  younger  fell  sick,  and  could 
not  work  so  constantly  as  before.  Bravely  they 
struggled,  unbefriended,  nnheeded,  uncared  for — 
each  thinking  only  of  the  other,  neither  of  self — 
strong  in  mutual  affection — love  their  star  of 
strength. 

When  Winter's  rude  blasts  beat  against  the 
cracked  window  pane,  snd  the  snow  shrouded  the 
few  stunted  shrubs,  which  they  could  just  see 
beyond  their  dwelling,  and  which  reminded  them  of 
their  childhood's  home  far  away  from  the  crowded 
city — the  fragile  form  might  be  seen  bending  over 
the  embroidery  frame,  until  worn  ont  and  exhausted 
she  would  be  compelled  reluctantly  to  leave  the 
half-formed  flower  unfinished;  day  by  day  she 
grew  weaker,  but  hope  whispered  of  Summer's 
return;  yet  though  summer  sunshine  chased 
away  winter's  showers,  and  laughing  skies  spi^^ 
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iered  frowning  clouds,  the  dying  girl  languished 
and  faded.  The  sunlight  stole  pleasantly  in  at 
the  open  window,  and  the  shrouded  shrubs  blos- 
somed green  again;  but  the  embroidery  frame 
stood  covered  in  a  far  off  comer,  and  the  slight 
shadowy  form  reclined  on  a  hard  couch  near  it. 
The  flowers  wece  beginning  to  lose  their  brilliant 
hues,  but  her  baud  was  too  feeble  now  to  draw 
the  needle  through  the  canyas.  The  sisters  knew 
they  must  part,  but  they  never  spoke  of  it ;  and 
the  devoted  one,  whose  single  earnings  must  now 
support  both,  toiled  early  and  late,  and  late  and 
eaily,  that  this  beloved  sister  might  have  the 
comforts,  without  which  the  flickering  spark  of 
life  would  not  be  maintained,  denying  herself  daily 
that  the  other  might  not  want.  For  a  time  all 
went  well ;  but  payments  became  irregular ;  and, 
although  her  salary  was  a  liberal  one,  it  barely 
sufficed  to  procure  the  support  needed,  and  to  pay 
the  room's  rent. 

Credit  she  had  none,  and  she  oould  ill  afford  to 
go  nnpaid,  with  a  dying  sister's  wants  to  meet, 
whom  disease  and  weakness  had  at  length  rendered 
querulous  and  exacting.  How  could  she  see  that 
beloved  one — so  soon  to  be  snatched  from  her 
arms — vainly  longing  for  some  delicacy  she  fan- 
cied she  could  relish,  and  weeping  (it  might  be 
childlike)  because  it  was  denied  her  P  Besides, 
the  kind-hearted  physician  who  attended  the  dying 
girl  in  charity,  had  declared,  that  unless  she 
obtained  sufficient  support,  she  could  not  possibly 
live  many  days.  How  could  she  go  home  wiihout 
her  wages,  without  a  shilling  to  purchase  the 
actual  necessaries  of  life.  And  her  sister's 
pleading  eyes  resting  upon  her  through  the  whole 
of  the  long  Sabbath  day.  She  must  witness  life 
ebb  away,  and  have  no  cordial  even  to  revive  the 
sinking  frame,  or  to  call  back  the  fulness  of  life — 
it  might  be  for  one  more  hour,  to  the  chilling  heart. 

Better  to  die  first.  The  road  was  dark  and 
dreary,  the  river  swift  and  strong.  They  would 
meet  again  in  the  spirit-land.  But  that  sister  was 
the  last  legacy  of  a  departed  mother.  Had  she 
watched  over  her  childhood,  rejoiced  in  her  beauty, 
revelled  in  her  love,  and  would  she  leave  her 
now  to  die  alone  P  She  shudders,  and  turns 
hastily  away  from  the  dark,  dismal  river.  Money 
is  offered  her,  is  forced  upon  her.  Scarce  hearing 
what  is  said  to  her,  she  accepts  it.  An  hour 
later  she  goes  home  loaded  with  delicacies,  and 
long  forgotten  comforts,  to  lay  them  with  a  broken 
hearty  and  a  blasted  reputation,  at  her  dead  sister's 
feet. 

Her  conduct  mast  be  deemed  too  bad.  The 
world  would  say  it  was  very  bad ;  bnt  demure, 
even  pnre  and  starched  ladies,  who  scorn  her 
class,  and  speak  daggers  at  such  wickedness,  might 
have  saved  all  that,  if  they  had  paid  promptly  for 
the  silken  gowns  and  velvet  robes  these  poor  nn* 
paid  workwomen  helped  to  attire  them  in;  and 
gorgeously  arrayed  in  which  they  will  repeat  the 
responses,  or  say  their  prayers,  in  softly  cushioned 
pews  on  the  morrow,    Still,  at  the  great  Judgment 


seat,  it  may  be  possible  that  those  good  ladies  will 
find  their  negligence  pronounced  spirit-slaughter. 
All  go  home,  broken  spirited  and  wearied,  and 
at  the  best  half  converted  to  a  practical  infidelity. 
They  sleep  the  half  of  the  Sabbath  out,  for  hungry 
people  like  to  sleep — they  have  not  even  spirit  to 
go  out  of  doors  till  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  but 
dawdle  hopelessly,  idly  in  the  house.      Aud  there 
are  not,   as  there  should  be,  iu  all  large  cities, 
parks  and  grounds  open  to  all  classes,  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  their  homes.     Excellent  and 
well  meaning  persons    produce  statistics  of  the 
number  of  people  who  go  to  no  church — it  would 
be  horrible  to  think  any  West  End  milliner's  girls 
are  kept  from  worship  because  the  wealthy  wife  of 
the  clergyman  neglected  to  pay  her  bill.     Those 
who  love  to  appear  gorgeously  arrayed,  and  who 
would  not  be  seen  at  chapel  with  the  same  bonnet 
twice,  forget  that  the  artist  who  contrived  it,  and 
whose  taste  the  fair  wearer  may  have'  apalauded, 
has  as  great  a  dislike  to  appear  shabby  on  Sunday  as 
her  wealthier  and  more  highly  favoured  sisters,  and 
that  it  may  be  quite  possible  she  may  prefer  lo 
stay  at  home,  rather  than  expose  her  poverty  before 
more  fortunate  companions,  whose  wages  are  regu- 
larly paid,  who  thus  cau  mingle  with  the  crowd  of 
worshippers  unremarked.     And  who  will  condemn 
her  P     Probably  those  very  persons,  who  themselves 
not  daring  to  appear  in  the  house  of  Qod  with  a 
soiled  silk  or  a  faded  ribbon,  must  needs  procure 
others  more  suitable  where  credit  is  to  be  had, 
regardless  that  credit  prevents  payments  being  made 
where  they  ought  never  to  be  overdue,  for  the  divine 
law  commands — "  The  wages  of  him  that  is  hired 
shall  not  Abide  with  thee  all  night,  until  the  morn* 
ing."     And  if  the  great  Lawgiver  pronounce  a 
curse   upon  him,   the  law-breaker,  shall  He  not 
likewise  judge  him  who  setteth  a  stumbling  block 
in   his   brother's  path.     "Woe   unto  the  world 
because  of  offences ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 
offence  cometh."    Many  there  be  who  condemn, 
bat  few  .there  be  who  care  to  know  how  such 
things  can  be.     If  yon  fashionable  religionist  who, 
with  her  vinagerette  in  one  band  and  >a  pious  tract 
in  the  other,  would  pay  that  she  owes,  her  delicate 
nerves  would  be  seldomer  shocked,  and  her  religi- 
ous feelings  less  frequently  outraged,   when  she 
sweeps  in  satin  and  ermine  into  the  homes  of 
wretchedness,    and,    shuddering,  passes  by  the 
abodes  of  vice  and  misery,  without  daring  to  glance 
in  their  direction,  although  it  bo  not  unlikely,  if 
she  did,  she  might  recognise,  through  psint  and 
powder,  one  familiar  face  at  least,  that,  ghost-like^ 
might  haunt  her  accusing  conscience. 

Non  payment  of  wages,  caused  by  disregard  to 
tradesmen's  bills,  have  wrought  more  misery  in 
the  land  than  is  generally  known  or  believed.  Of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  credit  system  to  the  wes* 
tern  establishment,  not  the  least,  perhaps,  is  the 
pecuniary  troubles  it  involves.  The  proprietress 
may  have  possessed  just  sufficient  capital  to  pur^ 
chase  the  stock  in  trade  and  good  will  of  the  busi- 
ness.   She  stfMrted  with  fair  prospecU,  and  high 
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hopes  of  saccesSy  which,  for  a  time,  bade  fair  to  be 
realized;  but  by  and  bje,  aa  hers  became  a 
fashionable  establishment,  and  orders  poured  in 
more  rapidly  than  she  could  execute  them,  she 
found  that,  instead  of  making  the  fortune  gossips 
prognosticated,  she  was  getting  rapidly  into  diffi- 
culties— not  through  mismanagement  or  neglect 
of  duty  on  her  part,  but  simply  from  the  fact  of 
haring  to  gire  extensive  and  prolonged  credit. 
Close  persererance  and  strict  economy  are  practised 
to  no  purpose.  She  is  entitled  to  expect  a  com- 
petency, but  she  can  scarce  make  ends  meet.  Time 
rolls  on,  and  she  still  holds  on  striving,  straggling, 
hoping;  but  her  embarrassments  increase.  She 
has  no  command  of  money — therefore  no  chance 
of  obtaining  a  bargain  when  it  is  offered  in  the 
market.  Her  own  term  or  credit  is  exceedingly 
limited,  and  she  is  expected  to  meet  her  payments 
with  promptitude  and  regularity,  while,  if  she  fail, 
confidence  in  her  is  weakened,  distrust  enters  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  she  does  business,  a 
heavier  per  centage  is  laid  on  her  purchases  to 
cover  the  risk,  »nd  consequently,  she  cannot  afford 
to  sell  at  the  price  charged  in  city  houses.  Those 
who  pay  cash  pass  by  her  door,  preferring  to  do 
their  shopping  in  a  less  fashionable  establishment, 
that  can  offer  as  good,  if  not  a  better  selection,  on 
more  moderate  terms.  She  is  well  aware  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  she  labours,  but  she 
cannot  amend  them.  She  dare  not  insist  on  pay- 
ment of  her  bills.  She  incurs  the  serious  displea- 
sure, if  not  the  loss  of  her  fashionable  patroness's 
custom  altogether,  if  she  but  presume  to  send  in 
her  frightful  bill  before  it  is  requested. 

Bank  credit  she  has  none.  As  her  pecuniary 
difficulties  increase,  accommodating  friends  become 
fewer,  and  drop  off  one  by  one.  She  is  doubted. 
Payments  are  pressed  for,  and  bankruptcy  ensues, 
it  may  be,  after  long  years  of  patient  endurance, 
unmitigated  toil,  and  undreamed  of  privations. 
Such  are  the  evils  of  credit — evils  which  might  be 
so  easily  averted  if  society,  in  its  middle  as  well  as 
in  its  upper  ranks,  would  discountenance  the  credit 
system  and  encourage  the  ready-money  movement. 
Let  it  once  become  unfashionable  to  be  in  debt, 
and  it  will  very  soon  be  considered  disrespectable 
to  take  credit,  even  from  West  End  establish  men  ts, 
whose  owners  irill  then  have  a  chance  to  prosper, 
even  as  others  in  less  favoured  localities.  In  the 
language  of  advertisers,  the  ready-money  movement 
only  needs  to  be  tried  to  be  approved  of,  and 
sdOTted  generally  by  society. 

The  denial  of  a  costly  robe  in  which  to  outshine 
or  eclipse  a  rival,  the  assertion  of  a  little  moral 
courage  to  go  less  splendidly  arrayed  to  the  ball  or 
to  the  promenade,  the  bravery  to  appear  in  the 
chapel  with  a  shabby  mantle  or  half-worn  bonnet 
until  it  is  convenient  to  pay  for  a  better — how 
little  the  efforts  really  required  to  attain  ends  so 
much  to  be  desired,  so  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  !  Nor  will 
the  advantage  be  all  on  the  one  side.  How  many, 
would  they  but  resolve  to  act  upon  the  principle 


we  suggest,  would  know  a  happiness  they  have 
long  been  strangers  to  ?  How  often  have  they 
severely  suffered  under  the  burden  of  debt  P  How 
many  wretclied  days  and  sleepless  nights  have 
those  not  known  who  have  sold  their  birthright  of 
freedom  for  a  gorgeous  robe,  or  a  diamond  necklace 
— constrained  to  own  themselves  slaves  of  debt, 
from  whom  the  independent  feeling  of  freedom, 
perhaps,  may  be  gone  for  ever  P  They  solace 
themselves  by  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
evil,  out  of  which  they  cannot  release  themselves, 
until,  at  last,  they  and  their  burden  roll  together 
into  a  dishonoured  grave.  Better  is  a  little  with 
righteousness,  than  great  revenues  without  right. 
Some  may  say,  if  it  be  only  the  West  End 
establishments  that  suffer  from  the  credit  system, 
why  not  abolish  them  altogether.  City  warehouses 
have,  and  always  will  have,  a  command  of  capital 
from  ready*  money  resources,  and  they  can  therefore 
afford  to  extend  their  credit  without  inconveniencing 
themselves,  or  injuring  those  in  their  employment. 
That  may  be  very  true,  but  let  those  who  hold  this 
argument  remember  that,  in  putting  down  our 
West  End  establishments,  they  snatch  from  a  largo 
number  of  females  their  own  legitimate  calling. 
Nay,  say  city  warehouse  proprietors,  let  them 
enter  our  service,  and  we  will  give  them  their 
wages  promptly,  and  regularly,  too.  On  the 
principle,  we  suppose,  that  woman  was  born  to 
ohey^  not  to  command,  women,  say  they,  cannot 
conduct  business  on  their  own  account,  and  must 
be  directed  and  guided,  even  in  the  most  feminine 
employments.  Man  alone  is  capable  of  governing, 
whether  it  be  the  affairs  of  State,  or  the  welfare 
of  a  millinery  saloon.  But  is  not  the  gallantry  of 
these  squires  of  dames  impeachable  P  We  have 
no  intention  of  entering  upon  a  defence  of  the 
rights  of  women ;  but  surely  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  they  should  have  the  privilege,  as 
well  as  creation's  lords,  of  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence, so  long  as  they  seek  not  to  go  beyond 
their  own  sphere  of  usefulness.  Every  woman  is 
not  bom  the  favourite  of  fortune.  It  may  not  be 
the  lot  of  all  to  have  others  to  lean  upon — to  have 
others  to  labour  and  toil  to  maintain  them  in 
affluence  and  comfort.  Many  would,  and  do, 
scorn  dependence  on  bounty  tliey  have  no  claim 
upon.  Must  those,  brave  of  heart  and  firm  of 
purpose,  either  be  compelled  to  enter  a  galling 
servitude,  or  eat  the  bread  of  bitter  dependence  P 
They  have  the  will  and  the  energy  to  strike  out 
an  honourable  path  for  themselves — will  it  be 
denied  them  P  Will  their  own  sex,  too,  join  in 
the  unmanly  boast,  that  West  End  establishments 
cannot,  and  never  can,  prosper,  simply  because  a 
woman's  gentle  hand  guides  the  helm  P  Will  they 
not  rather  rally  around  their  struggling  sisters, 
encourage  their  efforts  in  well  doing,  assist  as  they 
best  can,  by  strengthening,  rather  than  weakening, 
their  slender  resources,  until  patience  and  perse- 
verance shall  meet  their  reward,  until  success  shall 
crown  earnest  endeavours ;  until  the  long  struggle 
is  ended  and  the  victory  won ;  until  those  who 
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sneer  at  woman*a  efforts  shall  be  constrained  to 
own  that  she»  too,  can  faitb  fully  and  nobly  fulfil 
her  mission ;  until  the  squire  of  dames,  whose 
highest  ambition  is  to  arrange  a  fold  or  decide  a 
flounce,  shall  be  forced  to  own  that  gentler  hands 
are  better  fitted  for  the  task,  and  that  his  laurels 
would  be  better  gathered,  if  need  were,  on  the 
iHittle  field,  certainly  on  the  felled  forest  or  the 
phHighed  field,  or  at  the  forge,  than  in  the  millinery 


saloon  P  Then  faint-hearted  females,  aeeiug  a 
sister's  success,  may  take  heart,  and,  incited  and 
strengthened  by  noble  e samples,  may,  too,  scorn 
humble  dependence  on  the  bounty  of  richer  rela- 
tives, and  fearlessly  go  and  do  likewise,  certain  of 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  who,  although 
richer  in  the  goods  of  the  world,  yet,  in  one  com- 
mon Father,  recognise  a  sister's  claims. 


LINNiBUS* 


This  is  a  little  work  from  a  lady*s  pen,  giving  a 
concise  and  interesting  account  of  this  great  man, 
whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  the  world,  and  the 
value  of  whose  researches  is  so  well  recognised. 
The  lives  of  great  and  good  men  contain  a  fund  of 
instruction,  and,  therefore,  works  of  ihe  class, 
written  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  manner,  are  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  young.  The  desire  for  mere 
works  of  fiction,  of  exciting  tales,  and  stories  of 
the  grossest  improbability,  is  a  dangerous  appetite 
to  encourage.  Indulged  in  to  excess,  it  produces 
a  vitiated  and  unheal ty  state  of  mind.  Qood 
wholesome  literature  is  as  necessary  a  tonic  to  the 
thoughts,  as  a  dear  bracing  air,  or  a  strengthening 
diet,  is  needful  for  the  invigorating  of  the  body. 
The  retrospect  of  the  career  of  those  who  have 
worthily  and  successfully  passed  through  life's 
struggle  is  a  beneficial  exercise.  We  see  much  to 
admire,  somewhat  it  may  be  to  deplore — pit-falls 
and  chasms  to  avoid,  pleasant  plains,  and  flowering 
meadows  to  lie  down  and  rest  in.  And  storms  no 
doubt  are  there  in  every  landscape  of  the  kind, 
relieved  by  bright  glances  of  sunshine,  while  rugged 
precipices  of  steep  ascent,  speak  of  toil  and 
labour. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  each  great  man's  life. 
He  has  climbed  those  rugged  cliffs,  fainting  and 
weak  it  may  be,  yet  determined  to  climb  on.  The 
storm  has  beaten  on  him,  the  sunshine  warmed  him 
to  life  again.  He  may  have  slumbered  in  the  pleasant 
plms,  or,  perchance,  sunk  in  the  snaring  pit-faUs. 
But  turn  we  now  to  Linnnus,  and  see  the  course 
he  ran. 

Like  almost  all  celebrated  men,  he  was  born 
poor,  and  carving  out  his  own  fortunes,  owed  his 
renown  to  none  other  than  himself.  His  father, 
the  pastor  of  the  parish  of  Stenbrohnlt,  in  the 
province  of  Smaland,  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  mar- 
ried Christina  Prodersonia,  the  daughter  of  the 
former  rector  of  the  parish.  Her  chronicler  states 
that  she  possessed  all  the  virtues  of  her  sex,  and 
was  an  excellent  economist.  "No  doubt,"  adds 
the  authoress  of  this  little  work,  '*  she  found  ample 
room  for  the  exercise  of  this  her  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence, for  her  husband's  stipend  was  small,  and 


she  brought  him  a  goodly  family  of  two  boos  and 
three  daughters."  We  may  well  believe  that 
thrift  and  frugality  were  necessary  in  the  manage 
of  this  small  household.  Carl,  the  aubjeot  of  this 
memoir,  was  the  eldest  son  of  this  good  couple, 
who  "  roared  him  with  the  tenderoat  aolioitude, 
devoting  the  utmost  attention  to  impressing  on  his 
mind  the  love  of  virtue,  both  in  precept  and  ex- 
ample."    He  was  born  in  1707  at  Rasbult. 

His  early  life  was  passed  in  a  pleasant  valley 
adjoining  the  lake  Moklen,  surrounded  by  hills  and 
woods,  and  cultivated  grounds,  and  there  the  child 
of  the  country  learnt  to  love  its  unsophisticated 
pleasures,  and  revel  in  the  beauties  scattered  by 
Nature's  hand.  The  elder  Linnsous  was  fond  of 
gardens  and  flowers,  and  had  a  rare  oolleetioa  of 
the  latter.  The  child  inherited  his  father's  taste, 
and  the  flrst  dawning  of  it  is  related  as  follows  in 
the  work  under  consideration : — 

He  iTH  hardly  foar  yesn  old  when  lie  ehaaoed  to  aeoom- 
pany  hit  father  to  a  rand  Ate  at  Moklea ;  aod,  in  the  eveninf?, 
it  being  a  pleataat  season  of  the  year,  the  guests  seated 
themselves  on  the  flowery  tarf,  and  listened  to  the  good 
pastor,  who  entertained  them  with  remarks  on  the  names 
and  properties  of  the  plants  which  grew  aronnd  them,  show 
ing  them  the  roots  of  sncciia,  tormentella,  and  orchidea. 
The  little  Carl  attended  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  all  he 
saw  and  heard,  and  from  that  tive  never  ceased  harassing  his 
father  with  questions  abont  the  name,  qnalities,  and  natare 
of  every  plant  he  met  with,  an  nnlooked-for  result  of  the 
evening  lecture,  and  which  seems  to  have  cost  the  worthy 
man  no  small  trouble;  for  the  ehild  (not  vnlike  other 
children  for  that  matter)  very  o^n  asked  more  thaa  his 
father  was  able  to  answer— in  addition  to  whieh  he  oaed  ioa. 
mediately  to  forget  all  he  leaned,  and  especially  the  names 
of  the  plants. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  little  fellow 
of  four  years  old ;  however,  his  father  was  deter- 
mined to  improve  his  memory  in  this  partioul«r, 
and,  therefore,  "  to  cure  htm  of  the  mischicToiia 
habit  of  ijaattention,  his  father  refused  to  anavor 
his  questions  unless  he  would  promise  to  remombor 
what  was  told  him,  which  judicious  management, 
wrought  a  speedy  and  effectual  cure,  inaomaoh 
that  he  tells  us,  he  ever  afterwards  retained  witb 
ease  whatever  he  heard."  This  statement  seems 
rather  overdrawn.     It  is  scarcely  probable  iha^ 
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his  memorj  would  be  rendered  thus  perfect  hy  the 
test  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

At  eight  years  old,  a  small  portion  of  ground 
was  assigned  to  him  as  his  own  territory,  and 
ealied  "  Carl's  garden.'*  This  he  soon  stored  with 
"coUections  of  plants  and  wild  flowers,  gathered 
from  the  woods  and  fields  around  his  dwelling. 
At  the  same  time  he  introduced  a  variety  of  weeds, 
a  treasure  which  it  afterwards  cost  hb  father  no 
small  pains  to  eradicate  from  his  flower  beds.'* 

No  doubt  these  weeds  were,  indeed, "  treasures*' 
to  the  boy.  He  read  manrellous  beauties  in  their 
construction  in  his  after  years,  and  probably  to  hb 
boyish  taste  they  were  quite  as  pleasing  then  as 
oaltifated  flowers. 

But  gardens  and  flowers  and  weeds  were  for  a 
time  to  be  denied  to  him.  His  parents  began  to 
think  of  the  education  which  would  be  required  for 
his  future  life.  They  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
i  private  tutor,  who  was  a  thorn  in  his  path,  and 
one,  moreoyer,  on  whose  stem  he  did  not  care  to 
lean.  Thia  thorn  pricked  him  very  sharply,  by 
ooeroive  measures  and  harsh  words;  LinueBn9 
described  him  in  after  life  as  "  a  passionate  and 
morose  man,  better  calcuUted  for  extinguishing  a 
youth's  talents,  than  for  improving  them.'* «  From 
this  maQ*s  care  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school, 
but  he  got  on  no  better  there,  the  same  hard  sys- 
tem being  pursued.  A  removal  to  others  followed, 
for  the  boy  was  destined  for  the  Church.  Divinity, 
however,  was  not  to  his  taste.  He  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  learn.  Schoolmasters  were  dis- 
satisfied— his  father  despaired  ;  and,  at  last,  one  of 
these  heroes  of  the  birchen  rod  wrote  to  the  boy*s 
parents  and  advised  that  he  should  be  apprenticed 
either  as  a  tailor  or  shoemaker ! 

LinniBus,  whose  fame  has  spread  almost  from 
pole  to  pole,  to  be  transformed  into  either  a  misera- 
ble bow-legged  "  snip,"  a  knight  of  the  shears  and 
needle,  or  an  artificer  of  pnTips,  Wellingtons,  and 
all  other  casings  for  the  pediments  of  humanity  ! 
The  very  thought  is  sacrilege,  and  proves  what 
Uanderittg  idiots  these  schoolmasters  were  (or,  at 
any  rate,  that  one  in  particular)  to  arrive  at  such  a 
conclusion,  and  proffer  so  absurd  a  suggestion. 

It  was  not  acted  on,  however.  Gratuitous 
sdvice  costs  nothing,  and,  therefore,  like  all  other 
worthless  gifts,  is  bestowed  freely,  to  be  as  freely 
cast  aside.  The  elder  Linnnus  was  pained  at  the 
accounts  he  received  of  Carl,  but  still  he  did  not 
wish  to  see  him  either  a  tailor  or  a  cobbler. 

A  misfortune  came  in  thia  crisis  of  his  fate  to 
act,  as  misfortunes  often  do,  like  a  blessing.  His 
father  feU  ill — ^that  was  the  mbfortune,  and  this 
fllaeas  coroiielled  him  to  seek  medical  advice — in 
that  lay  the  blessing ;  for  Dr.  Bothmance,  the 
pbysieian  consulted,  was  a  sensible  man,  and  sug- 
gested that — 

ThoQgh  the  opiDioDBof  the  boy's  ioaptitodefor  thoologieal 
rtadiei  might  be  eorreet,  there  wu  good  reason  to  believe 
tbal  he  eoald  distingiiish  himaelf  in  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine,  and  possibly  ttust  he  might  aooomplish  great  things  io 
dis  paxsaii  of  natural  history.    At  the  same  time  he 


liberally  offered,  in  Cikse  t)ie  father*s  circnmstanees  did  not 
permit  liim  to  maintain  his  son  in  a  coarse  of  studies,  to  take 
him  into  his  own  house,  and  provide  for  him  daring  the 
year  he  most  remain  at  the  gymnasiam. 

This  establishment  was  an  academy  of  a  higher 
order,  where  the  more  extended  branches  of  litera- 
ture were  taught. 

The  very  liberal  offer  was  accepted.  Linmeus 
entered  the  house  of  his  new  friend,  who  taught 
him  "physiology,  and  the  right  way  of  studying 
botany."  In  1727,  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Lund,  residing  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Stoboens,  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  and  physician  to  the  king. 
From  Lund,  he  went,  by  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Rothmance,  to  Upsala,  as  a  better  school  for  study. 
Rut  now  he  felt  his  poverty  acutely.  Perhaps 
Upsala  was  a  more  expensive  place  than  Ijund, 
for  the  authoress  tells  us-p^He  repented  of  his 
journey  to  Upsala,  and  of  his  departure  from  the 
roof  of  Stoboeus ;  but  to  return  to  Lund  was  a 
tiresome  and  expensive  undertaking.'*  And  she 
gives  us  a  notion  of  the  poverty  he  was  in,  and  the 
expedients  he  resorted  to,  in  order  to  keep  even 
necessary  clothing  on  him.     She  says— 

Poor  and  nnknown,  he  had  no  means  of  adding  to  the 
scanty  pittance  his  parents  were  able  to  allov  him.  Searcely 
coald  they  afford  to  give  the  sam  of  two  hundred  silver 
ducats  (about  £8)  towards  the  expenses  of  his  edncation 
there.  In  a  short  time  he  found  his  pockets  quite  empty, 
and  having  no  chance  of  obtaining  private  pupils,  he  vainly 
looked  for  any  other  source  of  maintenance.  He  was 
obliged  to  trust  to  chance  for  a  meal ;  and  in  the  article  of 
dress  was  reduced  to  such  shifts,  that  he  was  obliged,  when 
his  shoes  required  mending,  to  patch  them  with  folded  paper, 
instead  of  sending  them  to  the  oobbler. 

Poor  young  man !  reduced,  in  pocket  at  least, 
below  the  level  of  that  calling  which  he  had  cast 
so  ignominiously  from  him. 

Eelief  came,  however,  and  his  intellect  once 
more  secured  for  him  the  admiration  of  Dr.  Olaf 
Celsius,  through  whose  agency  he  obtained  several 
pupils,  and  thus  rose  once  more  above  the  necessity 
of  brown  paper  pedal  expedients. 

We  might  linger  pleasantly  over  the  account  of 
this  part  of  his  life — his  struggles  and  disappoint- 
ments, his  pleasures  and  his  pains.  They  are^ 
however,  chronicled  in  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
and  we  can  only  skim  over  their  surface. 

When  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he 
met  with  a  treatise  by  Le  Yaillant — '*Sur  la 
structure  des  flcurs,*'  "  by  which  his  curiosity  was 
excited  to  the  close  examination  of  the  stamina 
and  pistils,  and  perceiving  the  essential  importance 
of  these  parts  of  the  plant,  he  formed  the  design 
of  a  new  method  of  arrangement,  founded  upon 
these  organs.  This  was  the  first  dawning  idea  of 
that  great  system  upon  which  his  subsequent  fame 
was  based." 

From  this  time  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
the  study  of  botany.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
"  Sexes  of  Plants,"  which  brought  him  into  notice. 
He  was  appointed  *'  to  lecture  in  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  XJpsak,  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Badbeck, 
whose  advancing  age  made  him  incapable  of  per- 
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forming  all  the  duties  of  bia  olfice."  Good  For- 
tune, M  usua],  brought  her  nglj  handmaid  Enry 
with  her.  A  riraU  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Eosen, 
started  up,  who  wished  to  nsnrp  the  pnnlege  of 
lecturing  at  these  gardens.  He  did  not  obtain  it, 
and  perhaps  the  failure  increased  his  tufj  to 
Linnaeus. 

In  1732,  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Lsp- 
land.  This  undertaking  was  at  the  instance  of 
the  Bojal  Academy*  who  defrayed  the  expenses. 
And  we  cannot  her  j  do  better  than  give  the  wprds 
of  his  biographer  in  describing  his  progress,  and 
|he  perils  he  encountered.     She  says— 

Dnriag  this  joara^,  Lbnoeiu  timveUed  orer  Uur  greater 
ptit  cf  lispUnd,  tkirtiDg  the  boaodarin  of  Norwaj,  9pA 
ntan«d  to  Uptala  by  tlw  eutem  tide  of  theBothnian  Oulf, 
haTiiif  in  lire  months  performed  a  joamey  of  4,000  Englith 
nilei,  Boetly  on  foot  He  neceeaarily  eadared  manj  hard- 
■hipe,  tod  TMt  fiitigve,  and  hts  life  wu  MTeral  ttmee  iro. 
pcfiUed.  Bogt  and  foreita  tntereepted  hia  way,  and  food, 
tren  of  the  ooaneet  deteription,  it  vat  often  no  easy  matter 
to  obtain*  Yet,  amid  all  diftcultiei,  his  ipirit  iras  noflag* 
ging,  and  obttaclee  only  leemed  to  qnieken  his  aeal.  The 
Batnral  eniioaitiet  of  the  oonntiy,  the  manners  of  the  people, 
■ad  the  farioM  featares  of  the  Tarioas  regions  he  traversed 
•—all  were  observed,  and  written  down  for  fntare  ose.  He 
colleeted  above  100  plants,  entirely  nndeseribed  and  unknown 
before :  and  npon  his  retnin,  arranged  all  the  flora  of  Lap- 
land  aeeording  to  hb  own  favonrite  system,  and  delivered 
publicly  an  aeooant  of  his  jonmey." 

The  aeooant  of  this  journey  is  yeiy  interesting. 
After  leaving  XJpsala,  and  passing  through  the 
profince  of  Medelpad,  Linnsus  took  his  way 
along  the  seashore,  and  finally  reached  Hemosand, 
the  piiooipal  town  of  AQgennania»  in  the  Bothnian 
Gulf. 

Misa  Brightwell  tells  as  a  narrow  escape  he  had 
in  this  place  in  the  following  words  :-* 

He  visited  a  tremendonsly  steep  and  lofty  moantaln  called 
Bkala,  when  was  a  caven,  whieh  he  desired  to  eaplore. 
Hsrs  h«  was  wichia  a  hair's  breadth  of  a  fatal  aecident,  for 
one  of  the  peasants  who  aoeompanied  him,  in  climbing  np, 
loosed  a  large  stone,  whieh  was  hurled  down  the  track  Lin- 
BMu  had  Just  left,  and  fell  exactly  on  the  spot  he  had  oeeo- 
pied«  **  If  I  had  not,"  he  says, "  providentially  changed  my 
nmte^  nobody  would  ever  have  iMard  of  me  more ;  I  was 
sanouded  by  Are  aad  smoke,  and  should  certainly,  but  for 
the  protecting  hand  of  Providence,  have  been  crushed  to 
pieces." 

The  chaneter  of  Linnftus  came  out  in  this 
remark ;  throoghout  his  life  he  was  a  Christian — 
not  theoretically  alone,  but  praetically.  He  still 
pannes  this  weary  jonmey ;  and  as  he  goes  on  he 
says,  "  I  began  to  feel  Tcry  solitary,  and  to  long 
earnest^  for  a  oonpanion.*'  The  season  had  now 
changed,  no  flowers  were  visible,  and  the  "  coontiy 
was  corered  with  snow." 

Bqt  we  most  not  linger  over  this  interesting 
pietare.  One  more  extract,  however,  we  take, 
which  sounds  strangely  to  our  «outhern  ears  in  the 
fact  it  relates.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he 
had  now  reached  the  moontainons  district  of  Lap* 
land,  and  was  wandering  among  those  Alpine 
haighto. 

Oa  B9  irst  ■sending  these  wild  Alps  (he  says),  I  iUt  as 
if  ia  a  aev  wvld.    Ben  were  no  fofcili  to  be  seen,  bat 


mountains  upon  moontAia%  larger  and  larger  at  I  advanceJ, 
all  ooverad  with  snow.  No  road,  no  tracks,  nor  any  sign  of 
inhabitants  were  visible.  The  decUaiag  son  never  disap- 
peered  suSicienUy  to  allow  any  cooling  shade. 

We  panscb  to  suggest  that  cooUm^  shade  would 

have  been  unpleasant  rather  than  otherwise  in  a 

snow  ooTcred  region.     Shade  might  have  been 

agreeable,  as  affording  relief  from  the  glare  of  the 

sun's  light  on  the  snow ;  but  a  cooling  shade  woald 

have  been  disagreeable.     Many  will  suppose  the 

eooUmf  to  be  an  error  of  translation.    Tliat  opinion 

would,  however,  imply  that  i\A  reader  was  not 

familiar  with  northern  regions,  where  the  continue 

OQS  influence  of  the  sun  for  many  hours  above  the 

horiaon,  produces  a  degree  of  heat  that  would  not 

be  expected  from  mere  position.    However,  to 

continne. 

By  climbittg  to  the  more  elevated  parts  of  these  lofty 
moantaine,  I  could  see  it  (the  sun)  at  mid  night  above  the 
horixon.  This  spectacle  I  consider  as  not  one  of  the  least 
of  nature's  miracles,  for  what  inhabitant  of  other  countries 
woold  not  wish  to  behold  itP  (and  he  adds)  Oh  Lord,  how 
wonderful  are  thy  works  I 

On  his  reaching  home  again,  after  months  of 
labour  and  fatigue,  he  received  112  silver  dollars 
(not  more  than  £10)  from  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  for  his  travelling  expenses.  A  small 
sum  v^en  compared  with  the  outlay  for  Arctic 
and  other  expeditions  now  granted  by  Gbvem- 
ments. 

We  pass  on  to  the  time  when  the  naturalist 
began  to  take  au  interest  in  a  flower  which  cer- 
fainly  could  neither  be  found  in  the  cold  region  he 
had  traversed,  nor  in  the  scientific  works  he  had 
searched.  In  plain  words,  Linnaus  fell  in  love. 
Notwithstanding  his  talent,  and  his  energy,  and 
his  love  of  botany,  he  shared  the  weaknesses  of 
other  men,  and  fell  in  love,  as  we  said  before. 
The .  lady  of  his  choice  was  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Moroeus,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable 
fortune.  This  latter  consideration,  which  in  our 
day  would  certainly  not  be  considered  a  disadvan- 
tage, looked  like  a  formidable  barrier  to  Limueus. 
Besides,  he  was  not  sure  whether  the  doctor 
would  give  his  daughter  to  the  "  penniless  student,** 
as  the  authoress  calls  him.  There  was  great 
common  sense  in  that  doubt.  But  Linnaeus  was 
nnmistakeably  and  seriously  in  love.  Determining 
to  know  his  fate  rather  than  linger  in  uncertainty, 
he  boldly  ^asked  the  hand  of  the  lady.  •*  The 
worthy  physician  thought  well  of  Linnaeus,  but 
not  of  his  prospects  in  life ;  he  wavered  about 
giving  his  consent  to  the  union,  but  ultimately 
decided,  that  after  a  probation  of  five  years,  he 
would  give  his  final  finswer.'* 

That  was  the  very  extreme  of  prudence.  No 
doubt  he  hoped  the  young  people,  or,  at  least,  his 
daughter,  for  Linnieos  was  then  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  would  alter  their  minds.  Dr.  John  must 
have  been  a  worldly-wise  man,  and  expected  more 
from  delay  than  from  absolute  necessity.  There 
was  no  hesitation  about  Linnftus.  Being  betrothed 
it  became  his  duty  to  provide  the  means  of  main- 
taining a  wife.    By  the  advice  of  a  friend,  he 
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cboM  medioiDe  as  his  profession,  and  determined 
to  Uke  m  doctor's  degree  in  some  foreign  nni?er- 
sifej.  Thus  his  travels  began  again,  and  having 
about  £15  in  his  purse,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fair  Moroeus  he  "set  off  to  the  University  of 
Hardervyck.  Thence  he  went  through  the  lower 
provinces  of  Sweden  to  Lubeok,  aad  finally  to 
Hamburgh,  '*  Where  he  continued  about  a  month/* 
The  authoress  here  gives  ns  an  amusing  aooount 
of  an  imposition  which  he  detected  in  the  museum 
of  the  Burgomaster  Anderson,  where  she  tells 
as — 

There  was  a  uTen-headad  mon«t«r,  which  had  been  re- 
garded as  a  masterpiece  of  natare,  and  fijnred  by  the  cele- 
bratel  Seba  iu  his  Theaannu ;  it  was  esteemed  so  valoable, 
that  it  bad  beea  pledged  in  security  for  a  loan  of  10,000 
marks  (£750). 

LinnsBus  thought  himself  extremely  happy  in 
obtaining  a  sight  of  this  curiosity,  which  he  viewed 
at  the  place  where  it  Idy,  deposited  in  a  box  about 
an  ell  and  a  half  long,  and  embalmed  in  a  perfect 
manner.     He  gased  with  the  utmost  wonder  at 
the  prodigy,  and  oould  not  sufficiently  admire  it, 
tUl  at  length,  bent  upon  a  close  inspection  of  the 
marvellons  phenomenon,  he,  with  keen  eye,  ex- 
amined the  gaping  mouths  of  the  beast,  ^ome  of 
which  had  been  shrivelled  up,  worn  by  the  ed^e 
of  time,  and  showed  the  teeth,  which,  it  seemed  to 
him,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  weasles. 
Weasles*  teeth  in  a  serpent's  mouth !     Strange, 
and  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  established  laws 
of  the  "  R^que  Animal."     There  must  be  some- 
thing amiss.     Regardless  of  disagreeable  embar- 
rassments,  and  of  ail  probable  results,  the  young 
naturalist  pronounced    the  famous   seven-headed 
hydra — that  rare  **  master-piece  of  nature,*'  which 
had  formerly  been  exhibited  on  an  altar  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  at  Prague,  to   be  a  deception, 
composed  of  weasefs  jaw-bones  covered  with  ser- 
pent's teeth !    "  It  may  be  readily  imagined,"  says 
Miss  Brightwell,  "  that  this  discovery  by  no  means 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  prodigy ;  and  in  the  end 
LioDaas  found  it  would  be  his  wisest  course  to 
follow  the  advice  of  Dr.  Joenisch,  who  whispered 
in  his  car  to  begone,  with  all  possible  speed,  if  he 
wished  to  avoid  all  endless  delays  and  litigations.** 
Amsterdam  was  the  next  place  he  visited  ;  then 
he  returned  to  Heardervyck,  where,  on  June  23rd, 
1735,  he  obtained  his  degree.     In  1736,  he  came 
to  Eogland,  bearing  with  him  a  letter  of  introduc* 
tioQ  from  the  celebrated  physician  Boerhaave  to 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  was  "  much  struck  with  Loudon,  and  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  golden  bloom  of  the  furze 
on  the  commons  in  the  vicinity  of  London  delighted 
him  so  much  that  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  a  rapture 
at  the  sight.     He  was  always  an  admirer  of  this 
plant,  and  vainly  endea? cured  to  preserve  it  in  a 
greeohonse  through  a  Swedish  winter." 

Paris  was  also  honoured  by  his  presence,  as  well 
IS  other  continental  cities ;  but  he  did  not  remain 
Tery  long  in  any  of  these.  In  September,  1788, 
be  took  up  his  residence  in  Stockholm,  and  "  hoped 


to  establish  himself  there  as  a  physician^  It  was 
up-hill  work  at  first,  but  success  ultimately  re- 
warded him.  His  fortunes  now  began  to  mend, 
and  we  read— > 

The  merits  and  fame  of  LiniUBQS  rose  from  this  time  into 
hig:her  repute,  aad  attracted  to  him  the  attention  of  Count 
Teaain,  who  had  been  tntor  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  waa 
himaelf  well  Tersed  in  the  tcience*,  and  a  lorer  of  natoral 
hiatorj.  This  nobleman  showed  him  the  utmost  faToar, 
and  through  his  influenco  procured  him  a  salary  of  200 
dneats  per  aunam,  on  eonsideration  that  he  would  giro 
pnblto  leetnrcs  on  botanj  and  mineralogy.  This  was  bat  tho 
eommenoement  of  his  beoefttt,  which  Lianaeaa,  deatroas  of 
transmitting  the  memory  ot  his  bonsfactor  to  posterity,  has 
thus  enumerated  in  the  last  edition  of  his  great  work,  the 
"  Syslema  Naturae:*'  **  He  received  me,  a  stranger,  on  my 
return ;  ho  obtained  mo  a  salary  from  the  States  ;  the  ap- 
pointment  of  physician  to  the  Admiralty,  the  professorship 
of  botany  at  Upsala,  the  title  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  the  favour  of  two  Kings,  and  recommended  mo 
by  a  medal  to  posterity ." 

Fortune  being  thus  propitious,  he  married,  on 
the  36th  of  June,  1739,  Sara  Elizabeth  Moroeus. 

Thus  have  we  accompanied  the  naturalist  through 
the  weary  part  of  his  career  up  to  the  summit  of 
his  ambition.  He  was  now  a  celebrated  man, 
famous  in  his  public  position,  happy  in  his  domestic 
relations.  He  went  on  perseveringly  with  his 
studies,  and  published  several  works.  He  did  not 
much  fancy  his  medical  duties,  but  they  brought 
grist  to  the  mill,  and  therefore  were  continued. 
He  is  said  by  one  of  his  biographers  to  have  been 
**  fonder  of  meddling  with  plants  than  with  pa- 
tients." Probably  this  was  true,  for  in  the  little 
book  before  us  we  find  it  stated  that,  in  writing  to 
Haller,  he  said — "  Once  I  had  plants  and  no  money, 
— now,  what  is  money  without  plants  P" 

The  authoress  traces  his  future  progress,  and 
tells  ns  of  the  honours  which  were  conferred  on 
him  up  to  the  autumn  of  1741,  when  he  removed 
with  his  wife  and  infant  son  to  Upsala,  henceforth 
his  constant  residence.  He  obtained  the  Botanic 
Chair  at  Upsala,  and  as  a  Professor  "  was  tho- 
roughly absorbed  In  the  discharge  of  his  academical 
functions." 

But  we  hasten  on  to  the  concluding  scene  of 
the  pleasant  work.  Another  son  was  born  to 
Linflnos  at  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  his  life. 
This  boy  died  before  he  was  three  years  old.  He 
had  also  four  daughter's,  the  eldest  of  whom  in- 
herited her  father's  taste  for  botany.  His  son,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  was  appointed  Demonstrator 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Upsala,  and  at  twenty- 
one  was  nominated  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University,  with  a  promise  to  succeed  to 
all  his  father's  academical  f motions. 

Lionmus  was  now  an  old  man,  and  the  accom* 
panimetits  of  age  were  gradually  creeping  over  him. 
In  1764  he  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy ;  from  this 
he  recovered,  but  feebleness  was  coming  on  him. 
His  memory  began  to  fail,  and  he  could  no  longer 
prosecute  his  studies  and  researches  as  he  had 
formerly  done. 

In  December,  1773,  Linnaeus  resigned  his  office 
of  Rector  of  the  University,  which  he  had  thrice 
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exercised ;  and  on  this  oocasion  be  gave  an  oration 
on  the  **  Delights  of  Nature."  It  was  the  last 
ever  delivered  bj  him,  and  was  so  much  admired 
hy  the  andienoe,  that»  the  morning  after,  a  deputa- 
tion was  sent  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  University, 
to  request  that  he  would  print  it  in  the  Swedish 
lapguage." 

In  the  spring  of  1774,  he  had  an  attack  of 
apoplexy ;  another  occurred  in  1776,  and  this  last 
paralysed  one  side,  and  reduced  him  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  cripple.  "He  used,**  and  we  again 
extract  Miss  Brightwell's  words,  *' to  be  carriea  to 
his  mnaeum,  where  he  gazed  on  the  treasures  ho 
had  odUooted  with  so  much  care  and  labour.  .   .  , 


Lingering  and  painful  were  the  twelvemonths  of 
his  existence ;  but  at  len«;th,  on  the  10th  January, 
1778,  he  quietly  expired  in  his  sleep,  having  lived 
precisely  seventy  vears,  seven  months,  and  seven 
days." 

We  have  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  perusal 
of  this  pleasing  little  volume.  Such  works  are  a 
credit  to  the  female  pen,  and  much  more  usefnl 
than  the  silly  and  senseless  works  of  fiction,  which 
do  nothing  more  than  occupy,  for  they  can  soarcely 
be  said  to  amuse,  a  vacant  hour.  Miss  Brightwell 
deserves  the  thinks  of  all,  but  especially  the  young, 
for  her  interesting  and  instructive  little  work, 
'*  The  Life  of  Linnnns.'* 
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Thb  East    is   a   land  of   metaphor,   flowery  in 
rhetoric;  a  land  of  much   waste  of  breath  and 
absurd  compliments.     It  is  a  land  of  acute  bar- 
gains— Greeks,  Turks,  Hebrews,  Armenians,  and 
fbreigners  of  almost  every  nation,  striving  to  outvie 
each  other  in  what  we  would  term,  dommgki 
cheating.   They  will  "  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow 
a  camel,*'  almost  in  the  literal  sense  of  this  proverb. 
Hadji  Mishmis,  the  devout  Greek  merchant,  who 
has  spent  the  Easter  festival  at  Jerusalem,  and  lit 
the  precious  candle,  now  swathed  in  holy  linen, 
and  laid  up  against  his  burial,  at  the  very  threshold 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  would  willingly  undergo 
any  amount  of  personal  suffering  or  deprivation, 
rather   than  break    through  the   priest-ordained 
edicts  which  prohibit  meat  or  fish,  or  even  eggs  or 
milk  through  the  numerous  fast  days  registered  in 
the  Greek  Kalends ;  not  even  when  prostrated  by 
sickness,  and  when  olives,  and  oil,  and  garlic  are 
prescribed  by  physician  and  priest,  can  thb  con- 
scientious Greek,  and  his  fanatical  family,  be  in- 
duced to  break  through  the  fast,  and  have  some 
chicken  broth.     Yet  this  very  man,  lying  at  the 
gate  of  death,  will  siir  up  every  energy  at  the 
prospect  of  a  bargain,  and,  perhaps,  with  his  last 
gasp,  ask  one  hundred  per  cent  over  value,  looking 
as  cool  the  while,  and  secretly  caconating  if  the 
customer  has  been  such  a  prodigious  dolt  as  to 
close  with  the  offer.    The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Armenian,  the  Jew,  and  the  Turk;  the  one 
and  the  other  would  sooner  forfeit  their  beards 
(and  that  is  considered  a  great  and  a  shameful 
sacrifice)  rather  than  break  through  the  Sabbath 
observances,  or  the  abstinence  imposed  by  the  fast 
of  the  Bamden.    Yet  these  very  men  would  die 
broken  hearted  if,  on  a  retrospective  glance  at 
their  past  lives,  they  could  not  reflect  upon  poor 
victims  gulled,  and  many  a  hundred  per  cent.,  net 
gains,  pocketed. 

The  same  lo?e  of  bargaining,  though  in  a  very 
different  form,  extends  to  the  females  of  all  classes 
in  Syria  or  Falcdtine.     They  would  be  wretched 


if  they  could  obtain  even  decided  bargains  in  their 
favour,  unless  the  success  had  been  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  a  couple  of  hours  jabbering  and  bating ; 
and  the  smaller  the  value  of  the  desired  article,  so 
much  the  more  vehement  and  strenuous  are  thej 
in  beating  down  hapless  shopkeepers,  till,  after 
hours  of  fatiguing  exertion  to  the  lungs  of  all 
parties  concerned,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of 
calico  is  purchased,  and  a  piastre  or  so  ohangea 
hands. 

In  mercantile  transactions,  however,  whero 
considerable  sums  are  at  stake,  the  real  thirat  for 
and  delight  in  bargaining  shine  forth  palpably.  To 
such  a  pitch  has  the  system  been  carried  at  Aleppo, 
that  no  merchant,  of  whatever  creed  or  nation,  ia 
unprovided  with  regular  professional  "  delalh,*'  or 
brokers-:-men  who  act  as  "go  betweens**  to 
contracting  parties ;  and  without  whom  the  whole 
glory  and  fiction  of  Eastern  bargaining  would  be 
null  and  void. 

There  is  as  much,  and  as  systematic  an  educa- 
tion in  the  rearing  of  the  Syrian  '*  delalh,"  as  is 
required  for  the  bar,  or  any  other  learned  profes- 
sion;  though,  of  course,  of  a  widely  different 
nature.  Where  strict  morality  ia  the  guiding  atar 
of  the  one,  roguery  and  knavishness  are  the  helm 
and  sail  of  the  other.  Almost  from  his  first  effort 
at  lisping,  the  hopeful  offspring  of  the  deltlh  (and 
the  occnpation,  like  most  other  occupations,  trades, 
and  callings  in  the  East,  invariably  passes  from 
father  to  son,  or  confines  itself  to  branches  of  the 
same  family),  is  initiated  into  the  art  of  deception 
and  lying.  A  double  face  and  a  false  tongue  are 
an  indispensable  requisition  if  he  hopes  to  thrive 
in  this  world ;  and,  not  being  an  exotic,  the  young 
Syrian  takes  to  it  very  kindly. 

Little  Hadji  Mohamad,  long  before  he  attains 
the  dignity  of  anything  like  decent  clothing,  or  a 
pair  of  slippers,  may  be  .encountered  any  day  in 
the  filthier  and  more  populous  parts  of  the  citj, 
amongst  a  wretched  rabble  of  unwashed  children, 
disposing  of   lollipops  at  an    infinitissimal  per 
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ccnUge  orer  Uieir  value — if  such  a  thing  as  a 
Taloation  could  possibly  be  fixed  upon  articles  that 
fetch  about  a  "  para*'  a  hundred — a  para  being 
equivalent  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  farthing  sterling. 
Very  soon,  however,  we  shall  find  our  small  friend 
taking  up  his  station  in  the  public  markets,  acfeing 
as  a  diligent  go-between,  or  conciliator,  of  those 
purchasing  or  disposing  of  small  fry — such  as 
half-starved  chickens,  pigeons,  and  quails.  Now, 
with  hypocritical  gesticulations,  he  swears,  "  Sed 
duckna,  by  his  beard" — of  which,  however,  he  is 
yet  in  nocent — the  wretched  bird  in  question 
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is  of  highly  valuable  breed,  unsurpassable  plumage, 
and  as  fat  as  butter !  What  can  be  finer  than 
butter  to  an  Arab's  menage !  On  the  other 
hand,  he  whisperingly  remonstrates  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  luckless  biped  on  the  absurdity  of 
demanding  the  value  she  or  he  has  fixed  upon  it. 
Between  the  two  he  eventually  arranges  matters, 
pocketing  fees  on  either  side,  in  the  shape  of 
"buckahish." 

Behold  Hadji  Mohamed  arrived  at  maturity ;  a 
by  no  means  ill-looking  man,  as  regards  figure, 
slight,  and  well  proportioned,  and  enveloped  in 
the  invariable  and  well-worn  horse  hair  maschlah, 
or  cloak.     His  face  also  may  be  handsome ;  but  of 
this  it  is  hard  to  judge,  for  with  the  exception  of  a 
hookbill  nose,   and   very  brilliant,   ferrety  eyes, 
everything  is  lost  in  a  wildnerness  of  beard  and 
monstaohe.     Apart  from  the  veneration  in  which 
these  two  latter  are  held  by  Orientals  (and  it  is  a 
marvel  thej  are  not  singed  up  to  the  roots,  often 
as  they  are  sworn  upon  by  peijurers),  the  delalh, 
so  wholly  engrossed  is  he  in  accumulating  wealth, 
could  not  afford  time  to  submit  to  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  barber.     Why,  he  would  ferret  out 
all  his  secrets  in  Jess   time  than  it  takes  you  to 
read  this.     For  barbers  are  the  perambulating 
Times  of  the  East,  and  have  been  so  since  the 
days  of  "  Ali  Baba,  and  the  Forty  Thieves.**     Up 
before  the  lark,  and  to  roost  sometimes  long  after 
the  owl  has  caught  its  last  mouse,  the  marvel  is, 
not  that  the  man  is  pallid  and  prematurely  care- 
worn, but  that  he  exists  at  all.    There  can  hardly 
be  a  moment  of  his  existence — sleeping  or  waking 
— that  the  delalh's  nerves  and  brains  are  not  in  a 
state  of  such   excitement,    that  any  prolonged 
relaxation  would  produce   fatal  results.     If  the 
notion,  propounded  by   some  learned  physician, 
that  the  brain,  in  miniature,  assumed  the  shape 
and  form  of  the  subjects  constituting  thought,  as 
the  J  crossed  its  boiling  surface,  was  true,  what  a 
dr«idful   cauldron  must  the-  delalh's  head  be! 
What  with  Manchester  bales,  casks  of   indigo, 
BUgnr,  cochineal,  gall,  nuts,  woods,  and  especially 
large   bags    of  piastres,   no  Madame  Taussaud 
could  ever  procure  wax  that  could  so  exquisitely, 
and»  it  is  presumed,  painfully  remodel  these  "  life- 
dreams'*  of  the   Syrian  broker.      Fancy    going 
to  bed  with  a  hogshead  of  sugar  in  your  head ! 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  private  feelings 
or  thoughts  of  the  delalh.  His  wife  and  family 
b^r  the  burthen  of  them.     A  friend  of  ours  has  a 


thousand  bales  of  Manchesler  cotton  twist  for 
sale.  Rupalah  Muftagee,  the  great  Bagdad  mer- 
chant,-who  travels  regularly  to  and  fro  between 
Bagdad  and  Aleppo  once  a  year,  has  five  hundred 
camel  loads  of  gall  nuts,  besides  ever  so  much 
wool  to  barter.  We  have  been  aware  of  this  fact 
for  the  last  six  weeks,  for  so  surely  as  the  day 
came,  so  surely  the  delalh  has  been  here,  announc- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  illustrious  Turcoman, 
who  is  an  old  bird,  and  not  to  be  caught  with 
chaff.  Finally,  however,  he  succumbs  to  circum- 
stances, no  better  market  offering,  and  Rupalah 
Muftagee,  and  half  the  suit  composing  his 
caravan,  are  about  to  honour  us  with  an  evening 
visit. 

On  a  grand  scale  are  the  preparations  for  this 
eventual  evening.  The  two  black  slaves,  who  are 
decked  out  in  brilliant  holiday  attire,  (and  who,  by 
the  way,  are  not  unlike  a  couple  of  kingfishers, 
with  their  brilliant  red  caps  and  slippers,  and 
intermediate  blue  robes,)  lead  a  wretched  life  of  it 
during  the  forenoon,  preparing  a  host  of  pipes  and 
narghilies,  fresh  slicing  and  sluising  the  tobacco 
and  the  timbac,  grinding  coffee,  peeling  lemons- 
and  concocting  sherbets.  They  have  had  experi, 
ence  of  these  tough  commercial  contests  on  more 
than  one  former  occasion,  and  they  are  aware  that 
the  consumption  of  these  ingredients  to  oonsti; 
tute  an  Oriental  keif,  will  be  very  great  indeed — 
prodigious  beyond  human  conception. 

Our  friend,  the  British  merchant,  who  is  a  keen 
hand,  and  well  up  to  the  thing,  is  in  a  nervous 
state  of  abstraction,  his  brains  are  evidently  wool 
gathering ;  pencil  and  memorandum  book  in  hand, 
he  is  fathoms  deep  in  calculating  the  contingencies 
of  the  forthcoming  struggle.  At  any  other  time 
he  is  as  pleasant  and  agreeable  a  companion  as 
any  man  could  wish  to  meet  with.  Interrupt  him 
now,  however,  wake  him  from  his  soliloquy,  and 
you  may  look  out  for  squalls. 

At  last  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  day  are 
brought  to  a  conclusion.     Office  hours  are  ended, 
and  innumerable  wax  candles  are  lit,  and  placed  in 
the  uille  de  reception — the  best  furnished,  best 
carpeted  room  in   the  house,  with  a  low  divan, 
extending  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the 
further  ends.     We,  of  course,  are  excluded  from 
the  colloquy.     Not  so,  however,  the  retainers  and 
followers  of  the  delalh  and  the  great  Bagdad  mer- 
chant.    Every  one  of  these,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany, amounting,  perhaps,  to  some  thirty  souls,  will 
be  provided  with  coffee,  sherbet,  pipes,  and  narg- 
hilies.    They  will,   morever,  even  down   to  the 
dirty  and  ragamuffin  little  huxter,  whose  whole 
stock  in  trade,  including  his  person,  has  not  been 
a  very  heavy  burthen  to  the  hardy  little  donkey 
that  has  conveyed  him  from  Mossnl  northwards, 
each  and  every  one  have  a  voice  in  tlie  pending 
bargain,  and  great  will  be  the  clamour  thereof. 

About  dusk  the  delalh  ani^  his  party,  accom- 
panied by  the  merchant  and  his  friends,  enter  the 
khan  ^or  caravansari  where  our  British  friend 
resides,    and    thereupon    ensues  a   tremendous 
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soraping  Aad  shufflings  m  thirtj  pur  of  red 
moroooo  slippers  are  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  barefooted  the  prooessioa  mouats,  and 
is  ushered  into  the  hall  of  reception. 

Tw^enty  minutes,  at  least,  are  consumed  in  the 
exohange  of  verbose  cotnplimonts,  sniolung,  and 
sipping  of  coffee  and  sherbet.  Not  the  remotest 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  real  object  of  the 
visit ;  and  when  at  length  the  delalh,  with  a  Terj 
solemn  conntenance,  produces  a  book  of  patterns 
from  underneath  his  mashlab,  an  eiclamation  of 
disapprobation  ensues.  "Heaven  forbid!  Why 
should  the  delightful  keif  of  the  moment  be  inter* 
ruptedP  Why  should  the  calm  and  tranquil 
felicity  of  the  great  Bey  from  Prankgistan  be  im- 
posed upon  ?  What  an  absurd  idea  to  talk  about 
buying  and  selling,  when,  mashallah  1 — there  are 
a  thousand  inexhaustible  and  amusing  topics  to 
discuss."  Eventually,  however,  after  a  great  deal 
of  enormous  gammon,  the  buyers  condescend  to 
take  the  sample  book  in  hand,  inspect  it  closely 
and  keenly,  pass  it  silently  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
eventually,  as  though  by  mutual  and  preconcerted 
agreement,  burst  forth  into  an  exclamation  of  dis* 
appointment.  The  delalh,  they  declare,  is  a  de- 
ceiver of  the  worst  kind ;  they  had  been  led  to 
expect  articles  of  a  superior  quality ;  they  are 
grossly  mistaken ;  they  had  better  be  off  at  once, 
as  the  Howajah  was  weary  of  their  company,  and 
only  laughing  at  their  beards. 

Tbe  Howajah  (our  friend  the  British  merchant) 
smokes  furiously  at  this  stage  of  proceedings.  He 
is  perfectly  aware  that  the  samples  produced  are 
not  to  be  rivalled  in  the  whole  city,  and  he  would 
willingly  punch  their  combined  heads  round  and 
round.  Such  a  process,  however,  would  not  exactly 
coincide  with  the  ideas  of  the  Aleppine  chamber 
of  commerce.  Nevertheless,  it  has  occurred  within 
our  own  recollection. 

It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  dalalh  and  his  party 
to  figure  upon  the  stage.  Tearing  the  hairs  out  of 
their  beards,  pretending  to  rend  their  garments, 
they  jump  about,  vehemently  protesting  against  the 
unjust  and  cruel  insimiations  of  the  Bagdad  mer- 
chant and  his  clique.  The  former  must  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly painful  operation,  as  it  produces  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  the  performers.  But  what 
can  be  more  affecting  than  a  weeping  dalalh 
—^crocodile  tears  though  they  be.     The  hearts  of 


the  Bagdadli  and  his  followers  give  way;  they 
invite  the  iijured  party  soothingly  to  smoke  one 
pipe,  and  after  that  they  plunge  into  the  business 
of  the  evening  again.  This  time  there  is  no  dis- 
pute about  the  quality  of  the  goods ;  this  is  tacitly 
recognised ;  but  the  valuation  is  the  dreadful  bone 
of  contention. 

From  the  days  of  Abraham  down  to  the  present 
hour  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  process  of  bar<^ain- 
ing  has  undergene  any  change  in  the  East.  When 
the  old  man  purchased  the  field  to  bury  Sarah  his 
wife,  the  exclamation  of  the  vendors  is  realised 
every  day  in  Aleppo*  The  delalh,  on  the  side  of 
the  European  merchant,  fixes  exactly  three  times 
the  valuation  he  intends  to  sell  at,  or  to  barter  at. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bagdadli  offers  freely 
one-fourth  the  sum  he  has  previously  made  up  his 
mind  to  give.  Amidst  a  clamour  that  beggars 
description — ^amidst  fits  of  violent  wrath  and 
alternate  supplication — amidst  bursts  of  laughter, 
and  alternate  bursts  of  grief,  interrupted  ever  and 
anon  by  long  intervals  of  protracted  silence,  during 
which  the  prostrated  disputants  are  smoking  dili- 
gently, and  girding  up  their  loins  for  a  fresh 
encounter — the  bargain  advances,  with  a  snail-like 
pace,  towards  completion.  On  either  side  hourly 
concessions  are  made,  until  the  affair  approaches  to 
a  climax. 

In  this  interval  three  whole  nights  are  consumed, 
and  it  would  be  more  than  any  sensible  or  sane 
man  would  presume  to  calculate  what  amount  of 
useless  language,  what  exhibitions  of  wrath,  fto., 
have  been  expended,  or  the  quantity  of  pipes 
smoked,  and  coffee  and  sherbet  imbibed.  Eventually 
—-just  when  human  nature  can  bear  up  against  the 
wear  and  tear  no  longer,  and  the  whole  party  are 
unintelligibly  hoarse— like  the  last  flickering  of  an 
expiring  candle,  they  leap  np  into  the  air,  yell 
forth  their  determiuHtion  to  close  with  the  bargain. 
Tbe  delalh,  by  main  force,  joins  the  hands  of  the 
contracting  parties;  and  amidst  a  shout  that 
startles  the  whole  neighbourhood,  the  bargain  is 
completed. 

Brown,  of  the  Exciiange,  London,  or  Maopher- 
son,  of  Glasgow,  would  have  settled  this  business, 
on  equally  advantageous  terms,  in  as  many  minutes 
as  these  merohants  ha?e  used  up  hours  and  days 
in  doing  it. 


M  A  E  I  0  N. 


How  beaulifttl  she  was,  that  dear  yonng  girl ! 
How  very,  very  beautiful !  Yet,  scarcely,  as  the 
world  would  say — for  her  face  could  not  be  called 
faultless.  The  features  were  irregular,  her  mouth 
too  large — at  least,  others  said  it  was — although  I 
never  thonght  so;  and  then  her  nose  was  pro- 


nounced rather  short,  her  brow  over  high.  But 
her  eyes  I  *there  was  no  fault  in  them ;  full,  dark, 
and  large — they  seemed  liquid  globes  of  light. 
Yet  it  was  the  deep,  earnest  expression  which  made 
them  what  they  were  to  me. 

She  was  deUcate  in  health,  and  therefore  pale ; 
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ki  times,  incleed,  almost  sallovr.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  rose  in  her  complexion — only  the 
lilj— the  pie,  fading  lily. 

Her  hair  was  of  a  rich  golden  brown ;  when  in 
the  sunsbiae  it  seemed  as  if  the  golden  beams 
dang  there  for  rest.  Thick  and  long  were  those 
tresses.  She  used  to  wind  them  round  her  head 
in  classic  plaits.  Many  a  time  have  I  watched 
her  as  she  stood  in  her  loose  dressing  gown, 
laughing  and  talking  while  she  arranged  that  mass 
of  hair,  thinking  nothing  of  its  beauty  or  luxuri- 
ance, but  only  how  she  could  put  it  up  tidily,  and 
draw  it  off  the  temple  to  cool  the  ever  heated 
hrow. 

Poor  Marion!  thy  memory  clings  round  my 
heart  like  a  bright  flower  to  a  weather  beaten 
stem;  a  bright  flower,  whose  petals  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  drifting  shower,  and  whose  root 
has  rotted  in  the  cold  bed  of  clay,  into  which  it 
vas  plunged.     Poor  Marion  1     Poor  dear  child ! 

^rion  Gladeedale  was  motherless.  True, 
there  was  one  who  had  taken  her  mother's 
place,  and  should  liave  acted  a  mother's  part  by 
hiT;  hot  as  she  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  Marion 
w.s  iu  very  truth  motherless. 

Now  a  few  words  about  this  same  step-dame — 
th(  second  Mrs.  Oladesdale.  I  begin  with  her 
peiional  appearance,  once  the  primary  object  in 
hei  estimation,  as  leading  to  the  secondary  result, 
ma  riage. 

She  was  what  is  termed  a  fine  woman,  and  truly 
did  she  think  herself  so.  When  Mr.  Gladesdale 
met  her  she  was  a  widow,  with  two  children,  un- 
fortnnateiy.  I  say  nnfortunately,  because  these 
children  were  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of 
Harion.  They  usurped  the  affection  she  should 
have  had — coming  between  her  and  her  father's 
love.  Not  at  once — ^not  at  that  time — ^but  after- 
wards they  wedged  themselves  in,  as  it  were, 
between  the  father  and  child — sundering  one  from 
the  other.  How  could  he  have  held  up  the  bold 
Locille  Devigne,  his  step  daughter,  as  an  example 
for  his  own  pearl,  the  gentle  Marion  P  Yet  this 
he  did.  Blind  fool  that  he  was,  he  tried  to  make 
her  like  that  proud  Lucille;  but  he  failed,  for 
with  all  her  gentleness,  Marion  was  as  firm  as 
adamant  in  the  path  of  truth  and  purity. 

Madame  Devigne,  the  mother-in-law^  of  Marion, 
was  an  Englishwoman  by  birth,  a  Frenchwoman 
by  marriage.  Her  first  husband  had  been  an 
artist,  with  more  genius  than  wealth — more  per- 
sonal admiration  for  his  wife,  than  real  interest  in 
her  welfare.  While  he  lived,,  he  supplied  her  with 
money  for  her  dress,  her  assemblies,  her  follies ; 
when  he  died  he  left  her  nothing — not  even  the 
furniture  of  the  house  they  lived  in ;  that  had  been 
mortgaged  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  mortgagee 
ctme  in  the  wake  of  Death,  and  took  everytMng 
they  had. 

It  was  a  miserable  prospect  for  the  widow — 
two  (^Idren,  and  nothing  to  support  them. 
Madame  turned  her  thoughts  to  her  mental  and 
other  resources,  and  asked  what  they  could  do  for 


her,  and  they  answered— nothing.  She  turned  her 
eyes  to  her  looking  glass,  and  scanned  her  hand- 
some features,  and  then  propounded  the  same 
question  to  them,  and  their  reply  was — something. 
And  as  the  consequence  of  this  reply,  she  donned 
very  becoming  widow's  weeds,  and  removed  to 
London,  and  taking  some  very  humble  rooms,  occu- 
pied them  with  her  children. 

The  parks  ,and  public  gardens  were  her  arenas 
now,  and  in  them  she  walked  each  day,  with  her 
daughters — never  alone;  and  one  day  she  met 
Mr.  Gladesdale,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  gardens. 
She  sat  down  on  the  same  seat  with  him»  and 
lifted  her  little  girls  up  by  her  side,  for  they  were 
only  six  years  old  then — ^both  of  the  same  age* 
for  they  were  twins. 

Mr.  Gladesdale  looked  at  the  young  widow,  and 
compassionated  her,  and  pitied  her  fatherless 
children.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  he 
addressed  some  casual  remark  to  one  of  the 
children.  He  meant  it  for  neither  boldness  nor 
impertinence ;  he  was  not  the  style  of  man  to 
offer  insult  to  a  woman.  He  spoke  from  kindness, 
and  kindness  only. 

After  he  went  home  that  night,  he  thought 
much  of  the  three  whom  he  had  seen ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  thinking  of  them  made  him  go  the  next 
day  to  Kensington  Gardens,  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing them  again.  Whether  he  hoped  it  or  not,  he 
did  meet  them,  and  he  continued  meeting  them 
day  after  day,  until  one  fine  njorning  he  followed 
them  home,  to  the  poor  abode  of  the  widow  and 
her  children.  Six  months  more,  and  the  uncom- 
fortable lodging  was  exchanged  for  the  comfortable 
dwelling  house,  —  Madame  Devigne  becoming 
Mrs.  Gladesdale.  Marion — but  why  say  anything 
of  herP — she  was  but  a  cipher  under  the  new 
arrangement. 

All  went  smoothly  enough  for  the  first  few 
months,  but  then  the  eleven  foot  began  to  peep 
out.  A  nursery  governess  was  talked  of  for  the 
two  daughters  of  the  lady ;  but  when  Mr.  Glades- 
dale acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  mildly  observing 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Marion  as  well, 
he  was  met  with  a  cold  negative,  Mrs.  Gladesdale 
assuring  him,  that  Marion  was  only  a  baby,  much 
too  young  for  anything  but  play. 

'<  Yes,  "  he  replied ;  "  that  I  grant.  But  she 
can  play  quite  as  well  under  the  care  of  a  superior 
as  an  inferior  servant ;  and  a  nursery  governess  is 
supposed  to  be  superior  to  a  nurse." 

The  hidy  saw  that  for  once  he  was  firm,  there* 
fore  she  yielded.  LitUe  Marion  shared  the  care  of 
the  nursery  governess  with  Lucille  and  Adele. 
From  that  day  a  gloomy  shadow  fell  on  the  child's 
life.  I  saw  it,  and  she  was  conscious  of  it  herself* 
In  outward  circumstances  she  appeared  to  be 
better  off  than  she  had  been  before  the  affray  of 
the  governess.  She  was  better  dressed,  better 
tended.  Her  clothes,  when  needing  repair*  were 
mended  before  those  of  the  other  children ;  and  a 
supercilious  order — "Mr.  Gladesdale's  daughter 
first,'*  proved  that  the  fact  was  not  accidental. 
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At  dinner  she  now  sat  at  her  father's  right  hand  ; 
the  governess  had  charge  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  her ;  everything  seemed  done  with  a  view 
to  making  a  difference  between  her  and  the  other 
children;  and  Marion,  with  her  timid,  sensitive 
nature,  felt  this  as  keenly,  and  understood  it,  as 
well  as  I  did. 

Mr.  Gladesdale  was  in  business,  and  therefore 
away  from  home  all  day ;  he  saw  nothing  of  the 
studied  unkindness  shown  to  Marion.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  pleased  with  the  additional  care 
apparently  taken  of  her,  and  from  a  feeling  of 
gratitude,  souglit  to  return  the  kindness  of  his 
wife  for  the  motherless 'Marion,  by  cultivating  the 
same  feelings  for  her  fatherless  girls. 

Mr.  Gladesdale  was  a  weak  man ;  very  kind- 
hearted  and  amiable,  but  miserably  weak.  A 
person  who  knew  how  to  get  on  the  blind  side  of 
him,  could  manage  him  completely.  He  was  a 
good  steed,  easily  governed  by  a  skilful  hand ;  ride 
him  with  the  snaflle,  and  he  would  go  quietly 
enough — the  curb  aud  whip  only  made  him  restive. 
He  could,  in  other  words,  be  more  easily  led  than 
dnven ;  and  this  his  clever  wife  (for  she  was  a  very 
clever  woman  in  worldly  policy),  found  out.  She 
took  the  gentler  course,  and  led  him  ;  and  if  she 
foresaw  any  dificulty  in  gaining  her  point,  always 
yielded  before  it  came  to  a  positive  contest  of  will, 
knowing  well  enough  that  she  could  turn  even 
the  yielding  to  her  own  account  when  she  pleased. 

I  took  deep  intfrest  in  Mr.  Gladesdale  and  his 
family,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  I  knew  ^o 
much  about  them,  and  thought  so  much,  and  now 
write  so  much  of  that  child,  Marion.  It  happened 
in  this  wise.  Marion's  maternal  grandfather  was 
my  guardian ;  not  that  he  had  much  to  guard  in 
the  way  of  property — my  income  was  only  suffi- 
cient to  do  what  it  did  for  a  time — i.  ^.,  keep  a 
young  woman,  first  of  all,  and  then  an  old  one,  in 
very  quiet  lodgings ;  dress  her  decently,  and  enable 
ber  to  get  all  she  wanted  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
without  labouring  for  them. 

However,  Marion's  mother  and  myself  had  been 
brought  up  together.  I  was  going  to  say  that  we 
were  like  sisters,  but  that  is  not  saying  much,  for 
sisters  are  sometimes  like  Dr.  Watts*s  birds,  who 
**  in  their  little  nests  agree,"  fabled  friends  only, 
fighting  aud  squabbling  in  most  unfriendly  manner 
in  realRy ;  so  I  will  mend  my  sentence,  and  sav 
we  were  as  sisters  ought  to  be.  We  loved  each 
other  dearly,  and  when  she  married  I  felt  that  my 
sunshine  had  become  clouded  in  the  world,  untU 
her  first  baby  smiled ;  then  it  cheered  me  again, 
until — but  I  cannot  write  of  thai.  She  died  I  I 
laA  nothing  on  earth  to  love  now  ;  but  her  help* 
less,  help -craving  babe.  I  was  some  years  older 
than  Marion's  mother — six  or  seven,  it  may  be ; 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death  I  was  verging  on  old- 
maidenism.  The  spinster  fate  had  no  great  terrors 
for  me ;  I  should  have  liked  well  enough  to  have 
been  married,  if  I  could  have  found  any  one  to 
suit  me,  but  as  the  right  person  never  was  found, 
I  remained  single. 


Now,  the  fever  of  youth  and  its  excitement 
having  passed  away,  I  first  bethought  myself,  as  I 
sat  down  by  my  own  desolate  hearth,  that  I  would 
make  the  poor  unconscious  babe  my  care  and 
object  in  life.  From  the  window  of  my  bedroom 
I  could  see  the  light  in  her  nursery,  I  could  almost 
hear  her  cry.  Thus,  being  so  near  I  had  her  com- 
pletely under  my  own  eye.  Her  father  was  in  the 
city  ail  day.  He  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  London, 
in  a  very  healthy  but  unfashionable  neighbourhood, 
where  small  and  hirge  houses  stood  side  by  side, 
and  were  at  least  superior,  in  one  respect,  to  those 
who  lived  in  them.  They,  the  houses,  did  not 
look  with  envy  or  contempt^  according  to  their 
own  magnitude  or  diminution,  on  each  other, 
whereas  the  inhabitants  did ;  therefore,  the  houses 
were,  in  this  respect,  wiser,  or  not  so  foolish  rather 
(for  their  virtue,  like  the  virtue  of  many  another 
great  and  little  thing,  was  but  a  negative  quality 
after  all)  than  the  people. 

Now  in  this  locality  were  two  houses  standing 
very  near  together,  the  road  on^  separated  them : 
one  was  a  large  and  important-looking  place ;  the 
other  small  and  insignificant.  Mr.  Gladesdale  lived 
in  the  larger,  I  lodged  in  the  smaller  of  these  two 
tenements. 

How  egotistical  I  have  become  I  talking  thus 
about  myself  and  my  lodgings;  and  yet  it  is  scarcely 
egotism  after  all,  it  is  only  that  those  who  care  to 
read  may  understand  how  I  could  be  near  the 
dear  child  at  all  times.  But  I  am  afraid  that  is 
only  a  lame  excuse,  and  that  I  love  to  linger  over 
these  scenes  of  my  life  because  they  are  inter- 
twined with  her  story. 

About  two  years  after  his  wife's  death,  I  was 
verv  much  surprised  one  di^  by  Mr.  Gladesdale 
asking  me  to  tdce  her  place.  I  had  never  thought 
of  the  arrangement,  it  seemed  to  me  like  marrying 
my  brother,  and  so  I  told  him.  He  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  begged  me  to  reconsider  the 
subject.  I  did.  My  opinion  remained  unchanged. 
I  wished  for  the  sake  of  Marion  I  could  have 
looked  on  him  in  the  light  of  a  husband,  but  it  was 
utterly  impossible.  I  repeated  to  him  what  I  had 
said  before ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  told  him,  and 
without  any  embarrassment,  that  I  would  still  be 
a  mother  to  his  child.  There  was  no  virtue  in 
thi^t,  for  I  could  not  part  with  her;  had  he 
insisted  on  my  taking  himself  as  an  appendage  to 
the  child,  I  believe  I  should  almost  have  said  yea. 
I  si^  almost,  for  I  don*t  think  I  should  quite  have 
done  it.  Two  years  later,  and  he  found  a  second 
wife  in  Madame  Devigne, 

I  did  not  like  the  match  from  the  firsts  but  it 
was  great  impertinence  for  me  to  dislike.  The 
man  had  a  right  to  marry  whom  he  pleased,  with* 
out  consulting  my  fi^cy.  Yet  I  did  not  like  it« 
The  children  were  an  insuperable  objection,  par* 
ticularly  with  such  a  mother ;  for  I  could  aee  that 
she  was  merely  an  underbred  worldly  woman,  and 
unfit  to  be  the  guide  of  Marion ;  and  this  brings 
me  back  to  the  point  where  I  started  on  my 
egotistical  expedition. 
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All  went  on  well»  then,  as  I  aaid  before,  for  the 
first  few  months  after  marriage ;  then  came  the 
affray  of  the  governess  —  and  then  the  cold 
nippiog  breath  which  blew  from  thence  over 
l^on. 

She  was  a  very  sensitive  child,  and  I  have 
seen  the  blood  tinge  her  face  and  brow  as  she 
took  her  newly  -  appointed  place  by  her  father 
at  dinner;  and  sometimes  he  noticed  it,  and 
would  ask  her  what  she  feared.  "  She  is  very 
timid,**  he  said  to  me  one  day ;  "  I  cannot  under- 
stand her  —  her  mother  was  nervons,  perhaps 
Marion  inherits  her  constitution."  I  longed  to  tell 
him  she  was  timid,  because  she  lived  in  a  perpetual 
atmosphere  of  dread ;  that  she  was  cowed,  and  all 
joy  crushed  out  of  her  baby  heart  and  mind  by  that 
cruel  woman  whom  he  had  placed  over  her. 
However,  I  ^aid  nothing ;  I  tnought  he  might  tell 
his  wife,  and  then  she,  of  course,  would  ezpiude 
me  from  the  house,  and  I  should  lose  sight  of 
Marion ;  so  I  said  nothing. 

As  the  twins  grew  up,  I  could  see  that  they, 
taking  the  tone  from  their  mother,  began  to  slight 
Marion.  If  any  scheme  of  pleasure  were  talked  of, 
and  only  a  certain  number  could  participate  in  it, 
thej  would  remark  that,  of  course  Marion,  "  father's 
pet,"  must  go.  When  birthday  and  festive  sea- 
sons brought  with  them  the  accustomed  offerings 
of  presents,  did  Marion's  accidentally  exceed  theirs 
in  valae  or  beauty,  furtive  looks  passed,  which  said, 
"Marion  before  us.*'  This  all  had  an  evil  in- 
floence  on  Manon.  She  did  not  become  sullen  or 
morose^  as  others  would,  perhaps ;  but  she  grew 
dispirited  and  unhappy.  I  have  seen  her  try  to 
win  a  smile  from  that  cold-hearted  woman  by  a 
hundred  little  acts  of  kindness,  and  I  have  seen 
each  Tcceived  as  a  mere  matter-of-course — no 
word  of  praise  or  encouragement  given,  nothing  to 
help  the  poor  crushed  heart  to  rise.  Many  a  time« 
when  she  has  run  to  do  some  little  errand  for  her 
mother-in-law^  which  perhaps  Lucille  hesitated  to 
perforin,  have  I  watched  her  turn  her  gentle  eyes 
to  the  stern  cold  face,  hoping  to  see  an  expres- 
sbn  leas  cold  than  usual,  and  then  I  have  note4 
the  sigh  with  which  her  hopes  were  quenched. 

At  fourteen  she  was  a  tall,  slin,  girl,  very 
graceful  and  very  quiet.  Subdued  in  manner  and 
in  heart,  she  no  longer  sought  to  please  her  harsh 
step-dame — all  that  w,as  over.  She  was  content 
not  to  give  offence, — she  sought  no  more  than  that. 
She  lived,  not  for  any  of  the  pleasant  things  of 
life — ^kindness,  affecliou,  happiness — none  of  these 
did  she  know,  except  perhaps  as  far  as  I  was  my- 
self concerned ;  but  because  life  had  been  bestowed 
upon  her. 

She  was  not  what  ^  called  a  "  clever  girl ;"  her 
delicate  he^dth  lif^d  terribly  marred  her  educational 
progress ;  she  was  not  clever,  and,  as  she  had  not 
a  good  memory,  she  could  not  bring  in  at  the  right 
time  and  place  all  she  had  heard  or  read,  and  so 
pass  off  other  people's  wisdom  for  her  own — for 
memory  often,  with  the  unthinking,  passes  for 
Ulent 


Thus  Marion  did  not  seem  to  be  clever ;  but  she 
had  a  fond  of  common  sense,  which  was  more 
valuable  than  all  the  talent  in  the  world.  She 
rarely  gave  an  opinion ;  she  had  been  taught  not  to 
do  that  by  the  remarks  which  for  years  had  been 
levelled  against  her,  such  as  "What  can  she 
know  P"  "  How  can  an  idiot  like  Marion  tell  P" 
and  the  like.  But  when  she  did  say  what  she 
thought  on  any  subject,  she  was  quite  sure  to  be 
right. 

And  now  she  was  fourteen,  the  twins  sixteen. 
There  was  a  great  contrast  in  the  appearance  of 
Marion  and  her  sisters.  I  preferred  hers.  Peo- 
ple generally  admired  the  twins  the  most,  particu- 
larly Lucille,  who  was  considered  a  beauty.  Mr. 
Gladesdale  belonged  to  the  latter  party.  "  I  wish 
you  yrere  more  like  Lucille,"  he  would  say  to 
Marion ;  "  all  the  money  I  have  spent  on  you 
seems  wasted.  I  am  ashamed  of  you  when  any  one 
dines  with  us;  you  sit  like  an  automaton,  and 
never  say  one  word.  Pray  take  Lucille  as  your 
model;  she  is  a  daughter  to  be  proud  of." 
Marion's  lip  quivered  at  these  cold  words ;  I  saw 
her  raise  her  eyes  and  try  to  answer,  and  then  her 
head  drooped,  and  she  became  as  silent  as  ever. 

At  this  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  Gladesdale  family. 
Mr.  Gladesdale  had  made  an  ample  fortune  ;  and, 
being  tired  of  the  anxiety  of  commercial  life, 
thought  he  would  retire.  His  partner  paid  him 
handsomely  for  the  share  in  the  business,  and,  as 
he  invested  this  sum  advantageously,  he  secured  a 
very  good  income. 

"  We  will  leave  London  and  go  into  the  country," 
said  hb  wife,'*  to  some  place  where  the  girls  can 
have  a  little  society  (society  was  the  ignis  faium  of 
her  life),  and  also  where  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perfecting  their  education.  Lucille  will 
draw  splendidly,  and  Adele  sings  quite  in  the 
Italian  style.  , 

"  And  Marion  P"  suggested  her  father. 

"  Is  too  idle  and  dull,  I  fear,  to  do  much.  She 
has  no  talent  of  any  sort  or  kind,  and  will  never 
make  ^  stir  in  society.  She  is  only  fit  to  marry  a 
country  curate,  and  rear  half  a  dozen  of  children » 
on  £120  per  annum.'* 

Mrs.  Gladesdale  little  thought,  when  she  spoke 
of  the  important  qualities  which  were  required  to 
do  that  properly.  Her  father  sighed,  but  did  not 
contest  the  point.  His  wife^s  word  was  law ;  her 
wisdom  supreme ;  so  he  only  sighed,  and  said  no- 
thing. 

They  fixed  on  a  neighbouring  county  as  the 
scene  of  their  future  residence,  and  {i  beautiful 
estate  about  twenty  miles  from  Lond9n  becoming 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gladesdale  went  to  look  at  it.  During  their 
absence,  Marion  spent  her  time  with  me. 

"  And  you  will  really  come  with  us,  dear  aunty/* 
she  said,  for  she  always  called  me  aunty,  or  Aunt 
Lucy ;  "you  will  really  come  with  usP" 

"  Yes,  Marion,'*  X  answered,  "  if  you  wish  me 
to  do  so." 
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"  If  I  wish  ?'*  and  her  look  reproached  me  for 
my  doubt.  "  Why,  aunty,  you  must  be  daft  to 
place  an  '  if  *  there.  Do  you  think  I  have  so  many 
friends  in  tliis  world  that  I  oan  afford  to  lose  the 
very  beat  of  them  P  Bat  perhaps  poor,  stupid 
Marion  has  no  right  to  fix  a  little  tiny  bit  of  her 
leaden  thoughts  and  feelings  on  any  one,  or  any 
thing.  It  is  only  such  refined  natures  as  Lucille 
and  Adele  who  can  appreciate  and  cling  to  kind- 
ness. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  heard  her  speak 
with  bitterness.  I  saw  the  poison  seed  which  had 
been  sown  in  her  heart  springing  up  and  bearing  its 
deadly  fruit.  That  gentle  nature  had  become 
ruffled  by  the  rude  winds  which  blew  over  it.  I 
rebuked,  but  she  kissed  my  words  away,  and  soon 
she  beeame,  as  she  generally  was  when  with  me, 
merry,  gentle,  docile.  At  home  she  was  sad — 
almost  sullen  and  obstinate ;  nor  did  those  about 
her  fail  to  assure  her  of  the  fact.  " 

"  What  a  temper  you  ha?e,  Marion,"  was  the 
constant  remark,  when  some  unkind  and  unjust 
treatment  had  brought  an  angry  word  to  her  lip. 
'*  You  have  a  miserable  disposition,  and  will  be  a 
nuisance  to  all  who  live  with  you.*' 

Many  a  time  have  I  marked  a  scornful,  bitter 
smile  of  unbelief  cross  her  face  after  such  a  speech, 
and  then  in  a  few  minutes  her  eyes  have  looked 
unnaturally  bright  with  tears,  which  have  been 
brushed  silently  away,  and  the  scornful  smile  forced 
again  to  the  face.  And  Marion  was  now  becom- 
ing fast  estrangedafrom  her  father.  "  He  hates 
me,"  she  said  to  me  one  dav  when  I  had  been 
arguing  with  her  on  some  point  of  disobedience. 
"  He  hates  me,  and  he  ahows  it.  If  he  treated 
me  with  kindness,  I  would  give  my  life  up  for  him ; 
but  that  is  not  saying  much — life  is  not  such  a 
Tery  charming  possession.*' 

No  need  to  linger  over  this  period  of  her  life. 
The  estate  in  Buckinghamshire  was  purchased,  and 
the  family  removed  there.  I  found  a  little  quiet 
cottage  to  suit  me  near  them,  and,  to  the  infinite 
disgust  of  Mrs.  Oladesdale  and  the  twins,  took  it. 
I  say  infinite  disgust,  because  it  was  with  this 
feeling  they  saw  the  poor  friend,  who  could  only 
afford  to  keep  one  inexpensive  servant,  settle  down 
close  to  them  as  their  acquaintance.  It  was  a 
blot  on  the  brightness  of  their  new  found  dignity, 
for  Mn.  Gladesdale  meant  to  consider  herself  one 
of  the  county  people.  She  had  no  introduction, 
but  she  hoped  that  her  money  and  impudence 
would  wedge  her  into  society.  To  a  certain  extent 
she  was  correct.  An  antiquated  Lord  Oxenham, 
who  had  m%rried  his  cook,  and  was  therefore  a 
Pariah,  did  make  his  wife  call  at  the  Grove ;  and  a 
foxhunting  gentleman,  who  had  almost  ruined 
himself  by  gambling,  made  his  foxhunting  wife  call 
on  them  also.  Then  the  clergyman  had  a  peculiar 
and  pecuniary  interest  in  calling ;  and  a  lady  with 
a  very  long  pedigree  and  a  very  short  banking 
account,  who  loved  good  dinners  better  than  good 
breeding,  also  did  them  the  honour  of  visiting  at 
the  Grove. 


So  Mrs.  Gladesdale  was  elate,  and  fancied  she 
was  going  to  become  an  aristocrat  in  a  tremenioas 
hurry,  and  to  be  visited  by  all  the  nobility  and 
grandees,  even  to  the  Queen  hevself.  And  important 
enough  was  Mn.  Gladesdale  about  this :  and  very 
much  annoyed  was  she  at  the  sight  of  my  very 
plainly  dressed  and  unimportant-looking  self, 
wandering  over  her  lawn  and  talking  to  her  step- 
daughter. Better  her  step-danghtery  ahe  argued, 
I  have  no  doubt,  than  either  of  her  own  children. 
And  so  thought  I ;  and,  so  thinking,  there  was  no 
danger  of  my  gaing  to  tlie  Devigne  preserve  for 
game. 

The  twins  were  still  too  young  for  general 
society — too  young  to  "come  out"  regularly,  but 
not  too  young  to  advance  any  charitable  object  by 
appearing  at  either  balls  or  baaaan  given  in  its 
aid.  That  became  a  duty,  a  sort  of  pious  self- 
sacrifice  ;  therefore  not  only  excusable  but  highly 
commendable.  The  *'  charity"  made  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world.  A  '*  subscription'*  ball  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  but  a  charity  ball  was  another 
thing.  Two  more  half-guineas  in  the  funds  of  the 
charity !  It  would  be  a  positive  sin  not  to  take 
tickets.  Mrs.  Gladesdale,  however,  forgot  one 
thing — that  she  might  have  sent  her  money  to  the 
charity,  and  kept  her  daughtera  at  home.  Bat 
that  would  not  have  suited  her  policy. 

It  was  miraculous  how  charitable  ahe  became 
on  these  occasions.  Her  guineas  flew  like  pennies, 
but  they  failed  to  purchase  that  for  which  she 
yielded  them ;  she  wss  never  asked  to  be  one  of 
the  lady  patronesses  of  those  balls— that  was  the 
point  of  her  ambition,  and  in  that  she  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  She  accounted  for  th«  fact  (for 
it  was  a  very  sore  point  with  her)  by  telling  her 
friends  that  her  extremely  delicate  health  prevented 
her  acceptance  of  an  office  entailing  so  much  fa- 
tigue. Her  friends  feigned  belief  to  her  face, 
laughed  at  her  behind  her  back ;  they  knew  the 
truth,  and  were  not  deceived  by  her  "  delicate 
health.** 

Masters  were  the  next  consideration.  The 
"splendid  drawing,**  and  "  Italian  style"  of  sing- 
ing required  masten,  and  these  were  to  be  had  as 
readily  in  the  country  as  in  the  town — for  money. 

Under  the  auspices  of  a  Monsieur  Thb,  and 
Signer  Somebodyelse,  the  twins  learnt  to  scream 
out  Italian  songs,  spoil  good  drawing  paper,  rattle 
the  keys  of  the  piano,  and  fancy  that  they  had  done 
somethiog  wonderful.  Marion  was  always  in  the 
room  when  these  lessons  were  given,  and  to  my 
utter  astonishment,  after  they  were  over,  I  one  day 
heard  her  ask  her  father  to  allow  her  to  learn 
music,  the  piano  and  singing.  The  request  was 
made  in  her  usual  abrupt  and  singular  manner. 

"  Father,*'  she  said,  as  she  held  him  back  by  his 
coat,  "  everybody  says  I  am  an  ill-tempered  fool ; 
everybody  may  be  right ;  yet,  I  want  to  be  able  to 
do  something — may  I  learn  to  play  and  sing  f*' 

Mr.  Gladesdale  was  pleased,  and  readily  gave 
his  consent.  Of  courae,  his  decision  was  combated 
by  hia  wife,  but  he  was  as  firm  in  this  instance  as 
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be  had  formerlj  been  about  (be  governess.  Marion 
took  leasoDS  in  mnsio,  and  ber  rapid  progress  pro- 
elaimed  the  time  not  wasted.  Tbe  tmth  was  tbat 
Marion  bad  great  mnsieal  genias.  Perhaps  her 
mother-in-law  had  discovered  the  fact,  and  thought 
it  eipedieni  not  to  nourish  the  genius  into  life^ 

yreneb,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  did  those 
girls  learn,  and  a  perfect  army  of  masters  invaded 
the  GroTe  each  week.  Among  them  was  one  who 
devoted  himarif  to  tbe  limner*s  art ;  in  fact,  he  was 
a  drawing  master. 

Not  a  bit  like  the  breed  though  was  he.  He 
bad  neither  long  hair,  nor  a  moustache,  nor  a  per- 
petual portfolio  under  his  arm.  Grave  and  reserved, 
be  said  little  to  either  his  pupils  or  employers.  He 
eame  at  tbe  appointed  time,  never  'i  minute  after, 
gave  the  full  lesson,  and  then  left.  It  was  whispered 
that  be  was  a  man  of  good  family,  and  had  been 
eompeUed  to  bis  present  mode  of  existence,  by  the 
vieiona  selfishness  of  a  spendthrift  father.  His 
demeaaoar,  manner,  and  appearance  seemed  to 
testify  tbe  truth  of  this  report.  It  would  have 
been  an  insult  to  call  Roger  Fleming  '*  gentle- 
manly ;"  be  was  intrinsically  a  gentleman. 

Whatever  hia  former  station  might  have  been, 
no  information  on  tbe  subject  had  been  gathered 
from  him ;  he  never  spoke  of  the  past,  or  made  Che 
slightest  allusion  to  other  times  and  scenes.  He 
ippeaied  to  be  about  twenty  five  years  of  age,  tall 
and  slight*  though  muscular  in  figure,  decidedly 
handsome  in  face,  his  features  being  regular,  and 
their  expression  good.  His  forehead  was  perhaps 
a  shade  too  fair  for  a  man,  and  additional  delicacy 
bed  been  given  to  bis  cheek  by  tbe  sedentary  habits 
oi  bis  life,  for  he  worked  bard.  Tbe  light  was 
burning  nigfat  after  night  in  the  young  artist's 
studio  when  all  others  were  extinct,  and  the  morn- 
ing dew  bad  not  dried  on  tbe  rose  leaves  when  his 
brash  was  again  in  bis  band.  Such  was  Roger 
Heming,  tbe  drawing-master  of  Lucille  and  Adele 
Bevigne.  And  again  Marion  prayed  that  she 
night  be  taught  to  draw ;  again  came  the  request, 
Bad  again  readily  it  waa  granted ;  and  Marion — 
the  fool  Marion — ^proved  that  her  talent  for  this 
art  was  fully  developed  like  that  for  music. 

She  became  much  happier  now,  caring  little  for 
sU  the  slights  passed  on  her.  Her  mind  was  oc- 
oapied  with  her  new  pursuits,  and  she  lived  in 
them;  and  when  she  had  worked  too  hard,  and 
needed  rest,  she  came  and  talked  to  me,  and  told 
me  what  she  bad  been  doing.  And  as  we  wandered 
iloag  the  lanea  and  through  tbe  fields,  she  sang  as 
merrily  as  any  bird ;  and  her  eye  waa  bright,  and 
W  diedc  flnahed  with  health,  and  her  dear  voice 
iMmdad  gladly  in  my  ear. 


That  was  a  very  happy  time,  the  time  spent  with 
my  own  dear  child,  Marion. 

"  I  am  so  glad,  aunty,  tliat  I  am  too  young  to  go 
to  those  horrid  balls.  Here,  sit  down,  aunty; 
don*t  be  afraid  of  your  dress,  it  is  all  clean  here ; 
come,  down  with  you.  Now,  wouldn't  you  rather 
be  here,  watching  those  little  lambs  skip  about, 
and  hearing  the  birds  sing,  than  laced  up  tightly 
in  tarlatan,  and  have  to  dance  in  a  hot  room.  I 
never  will  dance — no,  never." 

And  having  arrived  at  this  very  determined 
conclusion,  she  pulled  all  the  daisies  within  her 
reach,  and  made  them  into  a  chain  for  the  decora- 
tion of  her  own  head. 

Thus  passed  two  or  three  years  away.  Tbe 
twins  were  taken  every  season  to  London.  Marion, 
at  her  own  request,  was  left  at  tbe  Grove. 

"I  would  rather  bo  here  with  you  and  Mr. 
Fleming,  aunty,"  she  would  say.  *'  I  would  rather 
go  on  with  my  drawing  than  see  all  the  fine  sights 
of  that  dirty,  smoky  London.** 

It  was  her  holiday  of  the  year.  She  lived  with 
me,  and  Roger  Fleming  came  to  my  bouse  to  give 
her  the  drawing  lessons. 

"  I*il  make  myself  look  as  ugly  as  I  can,  aunty," 
she  said  to  me  one  day,  "  and  then  mamma  will  be 
ashamed  of  me,  and  never  take  me  anywhere." 

I  looked  at  the  graceful  figure  before  me,  tbe 
well  turned  head  and  throat,  the  sweet,  lovely  face 
— for  its  expression  was  very  lovely — ^and  a  thought 
came  into  my  mind  that  a  different  policy  might 
answer  the  same  purpose  better,  in  inducing  Mrs. 
Gladesdale  to  leave  ber  at  home,  and  tbe  well- 
dressed,  graceful  Marion  be  a  less  acceptable  com- 
panion than  tbe  ill-dressed,  awkward  step-child. 

As  time  progressed  the  twins  became  accomp- 
lished hacks  of  the  world,  carrying  on  their  flirta- 
tions, and  sighing  for  their  offers.  They  were  both 
handsome,  Lucille  especially ;  they  both  had  good 
figures,  and  both  danced  admirably.  Mrs.  Glades- 
dale was  proud  of  tbe  admiration  they  excited,  and 
Mr.  Gladesdale  fancied  he  waa  proud  of  them ;  at 
least  his  wife  said  so,  and  what  she  said  was  sure 
to  be  right — so,  of  course,  be  was  proud  of  his 
step-daughters. 

Did  he  ever  think  of  a  quiet  little  daisy  at  home, 
hiding  its  modest  head,  iu  country  lanes  and  scenes, 
a  gem  of  nature  P  Yes,  his  heart  yearned  to  that 
lonely  child ;  but  an  evil  influence  was  used  against 
her,  and  to  that  influence  he  yielded.  Thus  he 
and  Marion  were  almost  strangers  to  each  other, 
for  tbe  stepmother  had  dug  a  chasm  between  them 
which  neither  would  or  could  cross. 

(T9  b€  OmHttMed.) 
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THE    DAY    AFTER    TO-MORROW* 


It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  meet  with  a  man  or 
woman  either  who  has  sense  enough  to  form 
an  opinion,  and  candour  enough  to  own  it 
boldly.  If  it  be  innocent,  there  is  a  charm 
in  combating  it ;  and  if  it  be  all  right,  then  so 
much  the  better  for  the  holder,  and  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  lovers  of  argument. 

Sometimes  error,  if  the  product  of  an  intel- 
lectual brain,  is  but  a  night-shade  of  the 
mind  —  a  graceM  plant,  bearing  blossoms 
which  look  harmless,  but  which  hold  a  deadly 
poison.  They  should  be  plucked,  and  their 
real  nature  shown.  Opinions  though,  in  this 
time-serving  world,  are  very  often  dangerous 
things  to  have.  Squibs  or  crackers,  going  off 
at  some  unexpected  moment.  Many  a  pet 
scheme  has  been  destroyed  by  the  untimely 
explosion  of  an  opinion. 

Talleyrand's  maxim  was,  "  that  words  were 
given  that  men  might  conceal  and  not  betray 
their  thoughts."  That  was  a  prudent,  worldly- 
minded  maxim,  but  base — ^base  as  anything 
could  be ;  yet  the  world  seems  to  heed  and 
act  up  to  it  In  the  "  world,"  as  society  is 
caUed,  insincerity  is  in  vogue.  "  How  charmed 
I  am  to  see  you,  my  dear  Mts.  Brown !"  says 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Green. — "  What  an  old  bore, 
when  I  wanted  to  go  out,"  is  the  addenda  to 
to  the  thoughts.  ^'  How  remarkably  well 
yon  are  looking,"  exclaims  the  expectant  heir 
to  the  veteran  aunt. — '*  The  old  thing  can't 
last  long ;  she  looks  as  if  she'd  soon  be  off 
the  hooks,"  suggests  dame  Thought.  But, 
howoTer,  these  are  the  little  excusable  "  poli- 
tesses"  of  society.  Little  white  fibs  of  autho- 
rised use.  Call  them  falsehoods,  the  idea  is 
an  absurdity !  you  would  insult  half  the 
world !  or  the  feminine  portion  of  it  at  least. 

Falsehood  went  out  of  the  world  before  the 
advent  of  crinoline  and  hoop ;  there  is  no 
room  now  in  society  for  that  vulgar  and 
obsolete  notion  that  to  call  black  white  is 
falsehood — ^no  one  believes  that  at  any  rate 
in  these  enlightened  days.  Besides,  '*  words 
were  meant  to  hide  thought" — to  cloak  and 
hide  thought ;  and  the  fine  dame  of  the  world, 
and  the  man  of  the  world  too,  teaches  that 
assertion  as  his  text,  and  acts  up  fully  to  it. 

There  is  a  book  before  us  written  by  one 
such  as  we  have  described  above— not  imme- 
diately above  though — ^but  above  that  again, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  The  author, 
for  we  do  not  deem  it  the  production  of  a 
female  pen,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
pen  of  a  female, — ^the  soose-quill  not  being 
subject  to  sender — ^has  thought  and  thoughts, 
and  capitsd  thoughts  as  well,  and  knowing 
them  to  be  capital,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  give 


them  to  the  public; — and  yet  he  does  not 
bestow  on  these  children  of  his  brain  his  own 
name,  which  is  a  pity,  but  he  sends  them  out 
in  a  very  respectable  but  very  nnsatisfiilctory 
manner  under  the  protecting  care  of  a  god- 
father, Mr.  William  de  Tyne,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  London. 

The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  "  Joshua 
Mallet,  Serjeant-at-law,  often  called  *  Uncle 
Joss.' "  This  is  the  chief  character  in  the  work, 
and  into  his  mouth  are  put  the  admirable  ar- 
guments and  sentiments  which  besprinkle  the 
whole  work.  There  are,  besides  Uncle  Joss, 
a  certain  Captain  Lovaine,  and  his  fhir  child, 
'*  La  douce  aimable  Claire ;"  a  young  Squire, 
and  a  middle-aged  Vicar.  Of  course  there 
must  be  a  little  dash  of  love — only  a  little — 
put  in  as  cooks  use  burnt  sugar  to  colour 
gravy ;  just  enough,  as  poor  defunct  Soyer 
would  once  have  said,  to  give  it  **  une  belle 
couleur,"  but  not  enough  to  render  the  whole 
disagreeable  by  a  redundant  saccharine  fla- 
vour. 

However,  we  don't  care  much  about  the 
love-making  of  the  tale.  We  r^id  at  the  end 
that  "  The  lovers  also  looked  at  each  other." 
There  is  nothing  very  new  or  original  in  that 
at  anv  rate.  It  is  exactly  what  aU  fools  when 
they  have  fallen  in  love  have  done  from  the 
time  of  Adam  and  Eve  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  exactly  what  they  will  do  until  we 
reach  that  smaU  spot  in  tne  Pleiades  (if  we 
ever  get  there)  to  which  some  people  fimcy 
we  are  journeying. 

But  something  else  follows, — rather  fiu*- 
fetched  by-the-bye, — perhaps  it  is  poetry; 
and  poetry  has  had  the  grant  of  a  charter, 
whereby  she  can  say  ( she,  Poetrr  being  fem- 
inine )  all  sorts  of  absurdities  without  being 
voted  "absurd."  However,  whether  poetry  or 
common  sense,  here  is  the  assertion.  **  It  was 
but  the  star-light,  ( mark  that  —  only  stars — 
not  ghost  of  a  moon)  yet  they  (the  lovers  and 
not  the  stars)  shone  to  each  other  like  the 
silent  stars."  Query?  How?  —  Deponent 
saycth  not. 

But  enough  of  the  lovers.  Those  sort  of 
people  are  generally  extremely  uninterestingi 
to  every  one  except  themselves,  they  are  mueh 
better  feft  alone,  and  thinking  that,,  we  turn 
to  the  rough,  honest,  manly,  clever  and  straight 
forward  Uncle  Joss,  who  instead  of  wastinghis 
time  in  twinkling  away  at  some  twin  soul, 
gives  [us  his  very  excellent  opinions  in  a  ra- 
tional and  truthfdl  manner  without  poetry. 

The  opening  chapter,  or  the  second  rather, 
the  commencement  of  the  essay  which  runs 
throughout  the  work  is  called  ''  The  World's 
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W<nrkflliop."  Uncle  Joss  is  Hving  in  a  grouse 
country  it  must  be  premised,  and  the  first 
tiling  he  tells  us  is  that  the  "  Town  is  eating 
up  the  Country."  We  think  that  proves  the 
good  taste  of  the  former,  to  take  so  whole- 
6<»ne  and  pure  a  morsel  into  its  stained  and 
filthy  jaws.  But  we  must  quote  Unele  Joss's 
wordB>  for  a  run  through  liie  manufacturing 
districts  proves  their  truth. 

"  The  City  is  eating  up  the  Countiy.  The 
land  is  becoming  no  better  than  a  blscksmith's 
Aop.  It  is  not  all  covered  in  vet|  but  the  fires 
are  lighted.  The  city  mouse  li  returning  the 
country  visit,  snd  like  the  Saxons  will  not  go 
home  again.  Look  at  the  far  valley  yonder,  and 
there  is  the  thin  steam  puff,— look  over  that  far 
mill,  and  ihete  is  the  blue  smelting  smoke  of 
lead.  We  are  ritting  on  ribs  of  lead  on  copper 
ore,  or  on  black  bands  of  iron,  or  on  alum  shale 
or  on  clay  beds  that  may  yield  the  glittering 
light  aluminium  metal.  Yes,  they  will  Come 
here,  groping  in  pits  and  adits  with  sticks  and 
dials,  and  these  purple  teas  will  be  drunk  up  by 
the  great  land-alligators." 

"  The  young  squire  who  is  not  shining  like  a 
star  at  that  moment  signifies  by  an  '*  impatient 
movement"  that  he  does  not  approve  of  the 
meditated  invasion.  He  has  been  bom  and 
bred  in  the  country,  and  has  a  sort  of  contempt 
for  the  millionaires  of  the  city.  Uncle  Joss 
answers  him, — '  Nay  I  know.*  Of  course  he 
means  that  he  knows  what  the  impatient  move- 
ment is  meant  to  express,  and  he  tells  us  more- 
over what  is  said  by  the  answer  he  makes  to  it 
Why  should  we  let  them  come  ?  you  mean  ? 
The  land  is  ours,  yes,  it  is  ours,  and  the  land 
of  the  Mohicans  was  theirs  until  they  sold  it." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  state  the  various 
circumstances  which  tend  to  the  transmission 
of  the  country  estates  to  town  ownership,  and 
supposing  the  transfer  made,  he  speaks  thus 
of  the  advent  of  the  cotton  or  iron  lords  into 
the  domains  of  old  port  and  gout. 

'*  The  lord  of  furnaces  and  forges  comes  down 
in  August,  en  grande  tenne,  with  troops  of  jolly 
friends— coffins  full  of  cigars,  and  hampers  of 
everything.  There  they  shoot,  drink,  and  are 
meny  as  maidens.  If  the  birds  are  wild,  or  the 
men  are  hot  and  lasy,  they  sit  behind  those 
old  scars,  or  lie  entrenched  m  those  peat  pots, 
and  dozens  of  scouts  send  the  scared  birds  over 
their  heads  to  the  shambles.  These  fellows 
must  have  (ull  leap.  Have  they  not  paid  rent 
in  hard  money  as  in  other  transactions  ?  They 
must  send  labelled  birds  to  clients  and  custom- 
ers. The  brave  bitds  are  steamed  by  rail  no 
longer  to  the  old  halls,  but  to  coimting-hoases 
and  factories,  or  to  old  castles  changed  into 
foreman's  dwellings.  I  should  not  wonder  if  these 
fellows  invent  some  monster  steam^guni  and 
bag  a  whole  brood  at  one  rise." 

yncle  Joss  is  becoming  irate  \  at  the  city 


lords,  so  we  take  him  out  of  **The  World's 
Workshop,"  into  the  next  chapter  and  see 
what  he  will  say  to  us  there.  "  Government 
by  Hepresentatives, "  such  is  the  heading. 
The  sergeant  has  is  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The 
soothing  weed  calms  his  perturbed  spirits,  he 
is  calm — and  calmly  traces  up  from  the  early 
times  the  necessity  for  and  production  of  a 
representative  government.     He  says, — 

''  Meanwhile  the  andent  feudal  machine  had 
failed  in  its  work.  The  oppressive  services  were 
gradually  commuted  for'money  payments.  The 
rick  towns  were  called  upon  to  contribute  taxes, 
aud  thus  arose,  firom  necessity,  the  renewed 
idea  of  Representation.  Some  faint  notion  <^ 
this  great  engine  seems  to  have  dawned  in  the 
mind  of  Octavius»  when  he  directed  the  sealed 
suffrages,  obngnata  suffragia,  to  be  sent  to  the 
capital  from  the  colonies.  A  hundred  years 
sooner,  and  this  idea  might  have  saved  the 
Roman  republic.  It  is  a  natural  and  universi^ 
custom  among  men,  that  one  man  should  speak 
for  another  and  judge  for  another.  Thus  Oioero 
spoke  for  Sicily.'' 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Fran- 
chise.  Uncle  Joss's  sentiments  on  this  point 
are  extremely  liberal.  He  thinks  that  all  men 
in  a  free  country  are  firee,  and  have  a  plain 
and  undoubted  right  to  a  voice  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  countiy,  not  directly  of  course.  He 
would  not  have  the  boor  taken  from  the 
plough's  tail,  and  made  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  even  one  of  the  speech- 
makera  of  that  august  assembly.  He  has  no 
wish  to  hear  the  untutored  Cornish,  or  Somer- 
setshire, or  Devon&diire,  and  unintelligible  Lan- 
shire  dialects  in  all  their  native  deformity  in 
the  Lower  House.  But  he  holds  that  every  man 
in  the  simple  dignity  of  man,  has  a  right  to 
go  to  the  poll  and  say  whether  of  the  two  or 
three  or  more  opposing  candidates  this  one  be 
the  better  or  the  other.  But  here  is  his  argu- 
ment. He  has  been  speaking  of  the  qualifica- 
tion for  voting.     He  says, — 

'*  In  times  when  almost  all  the  townsmen 
were  freemen,  there  must  have  been  a  near  ap- 
proach to  universal  suffrage.  In  some  places, 
the  householders  voted.  Originally  the  town 
suffrage  was  far  more  extensive  and  general 
than  it  is  at  present,  with  the  aid  of  the  ten- 
pound  franchise.  The  present  freemen  are  the 
heirs  of  this  idea,  and  it  is  visible  enough  that 
the  right  of  voting  did  not  depend  on  the  pos- 
session of  land  or  even  chattels.  A  freeman 
Was  supposed  to  be  good  enough  for  this  work, 
if  his  property  lay  only  in  the  skill  of  his  hands 
or  the  work  of  his  brains.  *  What  is  property? 
Poverty  of  course  is  a  great  crime,  and  property 
a  great  theft.  But  Poverty  may  live  in  a  castle 
as  well  as  in  a  cottage.  The  joor-rich  man- 
one  of  the  most  astounding  si^ts  on  earth  I 
"V^hat  is  property  ?    Every  man  has  a  visible 
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body.     He  19  also  supposed  to  Imve  a  soul,  often 
more  difficult  of  discoYery,  often  kept  with  still 
more  difficulty  in  company  with  his  body.'* 
And  then,  after  a  time,  he  adds, — 
"  Surely  there  is  a  visible  property  beside 
that  ot  bncks,  land,  and  gold  !  *' 

That  is  true,  and  yet  the  question  of  imi- 
yexsal  suffirage,  whether  it  would  succeed  or 
not,  is  a  doubtful  point.  Look  at  the  boors  of 
the  country,  with  minds  as  stolid  as  their  own 
ploughshares  and  not  half  so  sharp,  what  do 
the}r  know  about  the  respective  qualifications 
of  either  Mr.  Brown,  the  iron-master,  or  the 
Honourable  Tom  Fool,  the  denizen  of  the 
Hall,  for  legislators  ?  And  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  town,  who  reel  in  and 
out  of  the  public-houses  and  gin-shops,  are 
thev  worthy  to  throw  their  opinions  into  the 
scale  of  the  kingdom's  justice  ?  No.  Perhaps 
not,  if  any  country  in  the  kingdom  furnished 
l^majority  of  that  class  of  persons,  it  would  be 
badly  represented.  Yet,  one  who  was  both 
wise  and  good,  and  a  keen  and  close  observer 
of  human  nature,  once  said,  "  The  vices  of 
St.  Giles'  and  St.  James*  are  the  same,  only 
dressed  in  a  different  garb."  Is  drunkenness 
and  stupidity  the  prerogative  of  the  lower 
classes  ?  if  so,  it  is  a  bitter  curse  to  be  bom 
out  of  the  pale  of  inunaouUite  wisdom.  Are 
the  demigods  of  wealth  more  than  men,  or 
less,  it  may  be,  in  their  very  exemption  from 
human  failing.  We  leave  it  an  open  question, 
bjr  premising  by  the  way  that  the  Honorable 
Tom-Fool  may  be  as  great  a  noodle  as  a 
Ploughman,  and  Lord  Brandy-and-bitters  as 
insensate  a  sot  as  the  drunken  cab-man  who 

Eicked  him  up  in  the  street  and  drove  him 
ome  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning !  but 
we  will  see  what  more  Uncle  Joss  has  to  say 
on  the  subject,  adding  for  ourselves  that  the 
argunaemt  would  be  worth  something  if  the 
majority  in  society  were  drunkards  or  igno- 
rant— ^that  they  are  not. — 

**  We^  agreed  with  him  when  he  said  there 
was  a  visible  property  beside  land  and  bricks  ; 
in  the  same  spirit*  he  goes  on  and  asks,  How 

*V?.,!^^'*^  ®^  »«n  is  to  be  meted,  and  his  eli- 
gibihty  for  voting  ascertained.  He  says.  •  Let 
US  now  look  at  the  invisible,  *  incorporeal  here- 
ditament' of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  the 
Ittmpish  land,  not  the  piled  bricks,  that  give 
the  vote ;  it  is  the  man.  Who  shall  lay  his 
line  and  level  over  the  spirit  of  man,  save  He 
who  gave  it  ?  What  statistic  science  can  sum 
^  the  imponderable  and  the  immeasurable? 
What  yearly  registration  can  note  the  moral 
value.  Truly  all  men  are  not  equal,  but  where 
and  how  unequal.  The  peers  gave  Byron,  and 
the  peasants  gave  Bums.  ♦  *  ♦  Culture  is  the 
power  of  man,  but  the  germ  comes  from  God. 
This  is  one  of  the  compensations  of  Nature. 
Shall  this  too  be  perverted  by  man  into  a 


curse  ?  *  *  *  Copy  the  heads,  from  that 
which  wesrs  a  crown  to  that  which  carries  a 
milkpail,  and  you  will  find  how  impartial  is 
Nature, — what  little  regard  she  has  for  Court 
Guides,  Peerage  and  Baronetage  Books." 

All  quite  true  Uncle  Joss — ^we  dont  imagine 
that  nature  has  one  kind  of  stuff  out  of  which 
she  carves  a  milkmaid,  and  another  for  the 
bidlding  of  a  Queen,  we  don't  dispute  the 
uniformity  of  material — ^but  you  arm  us  with 
an  ar^ment  against  your  own  argument,  Mr. 
Joss,  m  seeing  that  ''  Culture  is  me  Power  of 
Man."  Why  that  is  the  very  thing  which 
makes  the  difference  between  the  peer  and  the 
peasant,  the  material  or  (immaterial  rather) 
that  being  found  in  the  latter  raises  him  to  the 
level  of  the  former,  '^  The  germ  comes  from 
Qod,"  it  is  true,  but  if  that  germ  falls,  in  a 
barren  soil  it  dies — ^the  germ  is  as  much  lost 
protem  as  any  thinff  in  this  world  can  be  lost, 
but  natural  economists  tell  us  that  nothing  ia 
lost — ^what  becomes  of  that  germ  therefore 
might  create  a  question  for  the  future  with 
which  Uncle  Joss  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

However,  cidture  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Honourable  Tom  Fool,  and  a  Plough- 
man. Now  we  take  the  lives  of  each.  Ihc 
Honourable  takes  the  lead  of  course  in  differ- 
ence to  his  honorableship.  To  a  comfortable 
little  independence  of  10,000  a  year  has  this 
honorable  been  bom.  As  the  saying  is,  he  has 
popped  into  the  world  with  a  "  golden  spoon  in 
his  mouth" — is  endowed  under  the  patrimony 
of  idleness — and  finds  it  extremely  to  his  lik- 
ing. The  farce  of  Eton  or  some  other  public 
school  is  gone  through.  Of  course  the  honor- 
able Tom  never  gets  through  any  examination 
creditably,  there  is  no  need  of  it — ^why  need 
a  man  who  has  10,000  per  annum  be  "bored 
with  learning'?  That  is  the  Honourable 
Tom's  idea ;  probably  the  only  one  he  has. 
At  twenty  or  thereabouts  he  is  in  the  position 
of  Mr.  Famish's  friend  who  came  to  an  ortho- 
graphical five-b^ured  gate  in  the  word,  strug- 
gle. *' Famish  my  bwoy,  how  d'you  spell 
struggle,  one  g  or  two?'  "Why  three  g's 
to  be  sure  ?"  Now  that  is  the  mtellectual 
position  of  the  aristocratical  Tom,  when  his 
education  is  finished.  Liet  us  look  at  his  after 
life.  Take  him  into  Loudon,  and  show  him 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  season.  One  day  is  a 
specimen  of  his  whole  life  in  general  tone  at 
least,  if  not  in  minutia  of  detaU. 

He  rises  perhaps  at  one — ^breakfasts,  brandy 
and  soda-water,  one  concomitant  of  the  break- 
fast— yawns — stretches  himself— finds  the  day 
"  doooedly  hot,"  or  (another  word  expressive 

of  the  region  of  his  Satanic  Majesty) " 

stoopid."  Grumbles — smokes — ^looks  out  of 
winaow  until  three — ^then  goes  out,  either  to 
the  bUliard  rooms,  or  to  the  park — comes 
home  at  seven— dinner  either  at  home,  or  at 
some  other  home — ^ball  or  opera  or  some  vforso 
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place  in  the  evening.  Twelve  o'clock.  The 
worthy  logins  to  awake,  and  warm,  he  feels 
and  moves,  and  thinks  and  breathes ;  he  is 
himself !  if  that  be  a  subject  of  congratulation 
which  some  ight  doubt.  As  the  sun  rises 
he  sets — i.e.  e  goes  to  bed,  to  rise  again  and 
murder  life  i  the  same  idiotic  manner,  yet  he 
is  qualified,  not  only  to  vote  for  another  man's 
administration  of  justice,  but  to  administer  it 
himself!  heaven's  what  justice  it  would  be! 
yet  why  ?  He  can  talk  of  the  "  mormities  " 
proposed,  advocated,  and  enforced  by  "the 
JRadicals," — he  hates  them,  not  knowing  ex- 
actly for  what,  it  is  true — still  he  hates  the 
'•  low  partjr!' — and  the  Honorable  Tom  Fool 
can  also  talk  very  learnedly  (for  he  like  many 
another  of  the  same  great  &mily  of  Fools  has 
a  good  memory)  of  Church  and  State,  and 
new  Eeform  Bill — ^and  the  collapse  of  John 
Company — and  every  other  topic  of  the  day. 
He  can  talk  all  about  this,  if  you  just  let  him 
go  on  in  an  easy  canter,  wiuiout  giving  the 
reign  a  jerk,  and  make  him  turn  f^om  the  beat- 
en and  trodden,  and  worn-out  patih  of  other 
-people's  words  and  ideas— but  once  get  him 
into  an  argument,  and  down  he  goes  at  once ! 

*^  Tom's  stuck  in  the  mud,"  sa^  one  of  his 
friends,  on  such  an  occasion.  £^  expressed 
his  condition  well.  But  he  gener^y  gets  out 
o  difficulties  of  the  kind  by  being  'fbored,"  and 
yarning  off  fjoother  discussion.  So  much  for 
the  one,  now  for  the  other. 

Up  by  break  of  day,  taking-, the  healthy 
tonic  to  mind  and  body  of  the  puss  fresh  air — 
whistling  as  he  goes  to  his  work-«-thus  passes 
the  ploughman  on.  There  is  no  brandy  and 
soda  water  at  his  breakfast  table,  ^nJy  good  ale 
and  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  tidy  #ife  to  well- 
oome  him,  HtUe  rosy  faces  to  clinlb  about  his 
ehair  and  call  him  **  father."         j 

They  are  links  between  him  and  the  earnest 
purposes  of  his  life.  Even  in  l^s  unlettered 
mind,  dear  sound  notions  and  principles  exist. 
He  sees  grave  abuses  in  the  state  of  society,  in 
the  government  of  the  country,  hie  feels  that 
as  the  father  of  those  children  he  j  has  an  inte- 
rest in  that  country — perhaps  ^e  could  not 
reduce  his  ideas  to  words — for  th^t  is  the  effect 
of  the  culture  which  he  wants — ajtill  he  feels  all 
this — it  gives  him  a  curiosity  in  jthe  subject — 
it  occupies  his  mind  during  his  h^urs  of  labour 
and  at  nx  o'clock  when  that  lab9ur  ceases,  he 
goes,  or  he  might  go,  or  he  shot^d  go,  to  his 
debating  society  or  reading  roomi  or  some  other 
resort  df  the  same  kind,  and  gleans  as  much 
knowledge  as  he  can  on  that  subject  Then — 
the  result.  Simply  this — that  even  if  he  and 
his  honourable  compeer  came  to  argument,  the 
latter  would  go  to  the  wall  notwithstanding  his 
Etonian  or  other  scholastic  trdbiog,  and  the  un- 
lettered ploughman  remain  master  of  the  field. 
Yet  the  one  is  excluded  from  the  country's 


voice,  while  the  other  would  be  called  on  to  add 
his  feeble  squeak  to  it.  Uncle  Joss :  we  say 
good  morning.  We  started  with  the  professed 
intention  of  dispute,  and  we  see  that  somehow 
or  other  we  have  got  into  double  harness  with 
you  and  are  jolting  on  in  the  same  road. 

The  author  next  goes  on  to  vindicate  *'  the 
inconstant  vulgar  !  the  unstable  mob!"  from  the 
charge  of  fickleness,  and  thrusts  the  same  stigma 
on  those  of  higher  degree.  He  asks  ''Has 
the  Prime  Minister  never  thought  twice  on  one 
point,  nor  shuffled  the  cards  to  change  the 
trump?"  and  then  after  enumerating  other 
changes  in  the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  society 
he  says,  <<BahI  it  is  not  the  multitude  that 
change  opinion.  Have  they  repented  of  the 
reformation — the  reform  act — the  com  repeal 
— -the  penny  post  ?  *' 

As  a  connecting  idea  with  Univeraal  Sufirago 
he  passes  on  to  the  question  of  the  Ballot-box, 
of  which  he  totally  disapproves,  taking  up  a 
new,  and  perliaps  rather  a  Quixotic  view  of  the 
subject.  Certainly  an  elevated  and  noble  one, 
but  ignoble  as  it  may  be  to  say  so  of  somewhat 
too  high  flown  tendency  for  thb  very  corrupt 
and  unworthy  world.  Thus  he  speaks,  <<  The 
ballot-box  for  hiding  a  good  deed  as  if  it  were 
a  felony,  for  concealing  those  combatants  n  the 
mists  like  those  of  Assian!  we  want  not  only 
the  vote  but  the  name  of  the  giver.  Yes ! 
name,  name,  *  *  *  Wo  cannot  afford  to  loose 
sight  of  rectitude.  *  *  *  We  want  sponsors  for 
truth.  Let  us  see  the  god-fathers  of  falsehood 
also  side  for  side.  *  *  *  If  a  man  will  be  false 
unmask  him;  if  he  be  true,  he  will  speak  truth 
and  shame  the  ballot.  But  to  make  an  academy 
for  lying,  to  invite  men  to  be  dumb  over  that 
which  should  be  their  pride,  to  deny  with  an 
oath  like  Peter — to  teach  the  dangerous  art  of 
not  only  concealing  thought  in  words,  (what 
would  old  Tallyrand  say  to  that)  but  also  the 
very  deed !  ♦  ♦  * 

These  are  very  pretty  and  noble  sentiments 
but  we  take  a  case  in  point,  and  affirm  that  the 
ballot-box  may  be  an  honest  instead  of  a  dis- 
honest conveyance  of  public  opinion.  Lord 
Brandy -and-Bitters  stands  for  Noodleborough. 
He  is  the  largest  landowner  in  the  county,  has 
consequently  the  lardest  tenantry.  His  oppo- 
nent is  Old  Brown,  who  brings  fallow  fiom 
Russia  and  tunis  it  into  profit  and  candles  for 
his  own  and  his  customers'  benefits.  Lord 
Brandy-and- Bitters  is  an  idiot,  and  moieover 
a  very  wicked  one.  He  is  only  a  Lord  on  suf* 
ferance  by  courtesy — not  a  bit  of  a  Peer^-has 
no  seat  in  the  Upper  House.  Still  he  fancies 
that  he  b  an  orator.  He  laboured  under  that 
delusion  ever  since  that  memorable  morning  of 
his  sister's  wedding,  when  under  the  influenee 
of  Madame  Cliquot's  best,  he  returned  thanks 
for  the  bridesmaids  in  a  speech  of  six  lines,  and 
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ai  many  errors  in  grammar.  He  has  strong 
political  opinions,  —  all  idiots  are  obstinate 
enough  and  won*t  gire  up  an  idea  when  they 
once  get  hold  of  it  He  thinks  the  ''New 
Reform  Bill"  will  destroy  the  country — and 
cause  a  split  in  the  Cabinet— -he  has  his  own 
notions  about  the  measure — a  sort  of  tangled 
web  of  silk — green  and  blue,  and  black,  and 
white,  and  yellow,  all  jumbled  together.  He 
wants  to  unravel  those  threads  and  hold  them 
up  to  the  public.  He  feels  himself  qualified  to 
do  it  (no  one  else  does  though).  He  thinks  he 
has  a  ''call"  to  the  vocation  of  a  statesman 
and  thinking  that  he  sits  down  to  consider  how 
many  votes  he  can  command. 

He  summons  his  steward  or  bailifiP,  his  par- 
liamentary agent  in  fiact,  and  ascertains  the 
number  of  men  whom  he  feeds,  and  therefore 
to  whose  consciences  in  this  Christian  land  he 
acts  as  slave  driver..  John  the  ploughman  is 
one  of  these. 

The  miserable  girl  with  bold  painte  face 
who  now  tramps  the  London  Streets,  is  one  of 
the  noble  Lord's  victims.  She  lived  in  the  next 
cottage  to  John,  and  he  knows  her,  or  knew  her 
before  her  fall;  well,  he  does  not  forget  her,  or 
any  circumstance  connected  with  her. 

And  he  also  remembers  that  an  old  chum  of 
his,'' Bellamy  the  Carter,  has  been  compelled, 
much  against  his  will,  to  accept  a  gratuitous 
passage  across  the  sea  to  one  of  the  penal  settle- 
ments, leaving  his  wife  and  a  brood  of  little 
ones  to  the  mercy  of  the  landlord  (Goil  help 
the  poor  broken  hearted  wretch)  and  the  parent, 
and  wherefore  did  he  take  this  trip  P  because 
the  man  had  raised,  the  price  of  food  without 
increasing  that  of  wages — because  the  income 
tax  had  given  the  landlord  an  excuse  for  de^ 
creasing  those  wages,  because  hard  griping 
hunger  fell  on  that  miserable  man  and  those 
who  owed  their  lives  to  him,  and  then  because 
*— when  want  pinched  them,  and  food — fattened 
pampered  food,  crossed  his  path  —food  reared 
to  satiate  the  palled  appetite  of  his  noble  master 
and  adorn  his  table,  the  starving  wretch  dared 
to  raise  his  hand  and  take  it.  He  shot  his 
master's  pheasants.  That  was  his  crime.  He 
forgot  that  God  had  created  them  for  the  rich 
alone  I  not  for  the  poor.  He  was  lunatic  enough 
to  believe  h!s  bible»  and  read  in  that  the  equa- 
lity of  the  Creator's  gifts  to  all  men.  they  are 
not  fed  by  one.  He  found  out  his  error  in 
adopting  Heaven's  Creed  instead  of  Earth's. 
Transportation  was  the  penalty  and  he  has 
paid  it. 

John  Plouf^hman  does  not  forget  one  iota  of 
this  case.  He  remembeis  a  tearfol  face  which 
pleaded  to  the  noble  landlord,  he  knows  that 
the  tearful  face  pleaded  in  vain,  for  the  word  of 
''justice  "  was  hurled  back  in  cruel  mockery  at 
it.     He  remembers  the  night  when  in  lonely 


misery  the  hot  tears  dropped  from  that  poor 
pale  &oe  on  to  the  brow  of  the  sleeping  infant 
in  the  cradle,  and  the  wretched  mother  clasped 
the  other  little  one  to  her,  and  bade  them  crave 
from  the  only  fount  of  mercy  left — ^her  God — 
hope  for  their  absent  fether. 

Can  honest  John  vote  for  the  n^an  who  has 
done  this  misery?  can  he  with  conscience  lay 
his  finger  an  him  and  say,  there  is  a  worthy  re- 
presentative of  the  comitry. 

There  are  six  little  faces  round  his  board. 
Work  is  very  scarce.  Even  his  16s.  per  week 
would  be  sorely  missed,  if  only  for  one  week. 
It  is  hard  to  see  them  ask  for  the  bread  which 
is  not  forthcoming. 

Old  Brown,  the  tallow  merchanti  has  been  a 
good  friend  to  Bellamy's  wife— but  what  of 
that  7  he  has  no  farm  labour  to  bestow,  and 
John  knows  nothing  of  making  oandles,  besides 
Brown's  warehouses  are  ahmdy  overstocked 
with  workmen  (or  he  pays  well— -is  a  good 
though  strict  master,  reqoiring  them  to  do 
their  duty  to  the  very  letter  but  nothing  more. 
And  if  Old  Brown  did  expostulate  with  Lord 
Brandy-and-Bitters  in  the  case  of  Bellamy,  and 
if  he  is  said  to  be  the  poor  man's  friends^  and 
if  he  has  his  own  private  opinions  on  the  gama 
laws,  will  his  expostulations,  or  vrorth«  or  opini- 
ons feed  John's  children,  or  clothe  his  wife? 
No,  John  thinks  of  that — and  hesitates — ^yes 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor  little  children  and  the 
good  of  the  £uthful  wife— he  hesitates. 

The  parliamentary  agent,  who  in  (hot  is  not 
only  bailiff  but  also  confidential  adviser  to  the 
noble  Lord  being  far  the  better  man  of  the  two^ 
by-the-bye  aecidently  drops  into  John's  cottage. 
"  Very  cold  weather  "  he  says. 

"  Very  cold  sir"  answers  the  wife  with  the 
baby  in  her  arms,  as  she  dusts  a  chair  for  him, 
and  places  it  by  the  small  wood  fire. 

"  My  Lord  is  going  to  stand  for  Noodle- 
borough"  adds  the  agent. 

"  So  'tis  said  sir"  replies  the  wife>  wiping 
the  baby's  mouth,  who,  owing  to  the  process  of 
dentition,  dribbles  sadly. 

"Tallow  Merchant  Mr.  Brown,  means  to 
contest  the  seat— won't  have  a  chance. 

The  foolish  wife— women  are  fools  in  point 
of  feeling — looks  round  with  such  a  bright 
smile  on  her  fkce  or  a  little  pure  diamond  rolling 
down  her  cheek. 

•'  What  good  Mr.  Brown  sir— good  dear  Mr. 
Brown — who  tried  to  find  out  poot  lost  Mary 
Rose,  and  supported  Bellamy's  wifo  through  all 
her  trouble.  Bless  'im,  bless  'im  heart  and 
soul;  the  likes  of  he  ought  to  rule  the  land 


sure. 


She  stops — she  sees  the  cloud  rising  oh  the 
agent's  ftice — she  knows  that  it  portends  a 
storm  which  will  destroy  her  and  hers^— she 
stammers  somethmg— she  does  not  know  what 
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i— bat  she  has  an  indistinct  notion  that  if  her 
husband  daies  to  TOte  according  to  his.  con- 
science— ^her  home — her  food  will  be  the  penalty 
her  little  helpless  children  the  victims.  She 
tells  her  hosband  of  the  agent's  visit  oil  his  re- 
turn— they  lay  their  heads  together,  and  Uieir 
detertoination  is — what  — tiiat  they  cannot 
afford  to  be  honest. 

The  ballot-box  would  remedy  the  evil  of  such 
a  case  as  this,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  which  would  exist  under  universal  suffrage. 
At  present  the  same  rule  works  among  the  ten 
pound  householders,  self  interest  influencing  the 
voting  at  elections. 

But  we  pass  on  from  ballot-boxes  and  repre- 
sentatives to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
latter  **  The  House  of  Commons,''  and  here  is 
Uncle  Joss'  opinion  as  to  ^hat  Parliament 
should  be. 

'*  This  *  Mirror  of  Parliament'  should  reflect 
the  very  aspect  and  substance  of  the  British 
People*  as  truly  as  Lake  Leman  gives  back  art 
and  nature,  alps  and  vineyards,  feudal  casUes, 
diurches^  and  modem  villas.  It  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  represent  the  foulness,  as  plainly  as 
the  fiumessy  but  it  should  give  the  wrinkles  and 
dark  rooks  as  well  as  the  loveable  beauty. 
Even  a  sweep  should  see  his  black  face  in  the 
mirror."  Here  is  another  advocacy  for  perfect 
freedom  of  voting. 

After  a  disquisition  on  the  power  and  attri- 
butes of  the  legislators  of  the  land^  he  says 
*'  We  are  often  ruled  by  pigmies  that  look 
through  the  mists  like  real  giants.  It  is  not 
intellect  only  that  is  gigantic :  there  should  be 
giant  heart,  for  it  is  only  heart  that  can  speak 
to  heart." 

How  true  that  is!  the  inner  man  seems  to 
have  an  instinctive  hatred  of  hypocrisy,  and  the 
judgment  refufes  to  yield  to  expressed  convic- 
tions when  they  are  not  also  felt.  Then  he 
goes  on,  and  he  remarks. 

**  There  are  hundreds  in  that  Great  House 
who  can  speak  by  the  hour  as  volubly  as  a  good 
pump.  But  where  is  the  real  etheral  spring." 
And  then  he  goes  back  to  the  Russian  War,  and 
alludes  to  the  divisions  among  our  legislators, 
the  delay  and  the  disasters  which  resulted 
therefrom,  in  truthful  but  bitter  terms. 

* '  While  the  faithful  soldier  was  facing  ikmine 
and  pestilence — the  swarming  foe  and  the 
official  fools — clad  in  rags,  yet  covered  with  the 
patience  of  sublime  duty,  the  wrangling  rulers 
could'  choose  neither  the  generals  to  command 
nor  the  purveyors  (it  to  feed.  Schfsm  in  the 
camp,  schism  in  the  council.  When  the  silent 
nation  was  strung  up  by  its  own  strength  to 
utmost  constancy  and  failure,  only  fed  with 
fresh  fnel,  that  unconqerable  spirit,  there  wab 
amongst  the  faltering  statesmen  dismay,  un- 
maOly  dread,  the  desire  for  disgraceful  compact 


^nay,  even  the  words,  though  not  the  sprit 
of  treason." 

These  are  strong  terms — ^yet  scarcely  unde- 
served. The  miseries  of  the  Crimea  are  not 
forgotten,  But  let  a  veil  be  drawn  over  them 
and  only  removed  when  a  lesson  of  present  ex- 
perience is  needed.  Our  Indian  troops  at  any 
rate  have  not  been  starved,  and  when  the 
country  sees  the  truth  as  no  doubt  it  will  some 
day,  that  to  send  men  into  action  under  a 
broiling  sun,  buttoned  up  in  scarlet  coats  is 
littie  better  than  murder,  probably  neither 
schism,  nor  delay  will  prevent  a  speedy  remedy 
to  the  evil.  Should  neither  do  so — then — the 
curtain  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  ugly 
Crimean  picture* 

Although  the  Commons  linger  over  their  de- 
bates, and,  sometimes,  august  body  as  they  are, 
waste  their  time  most  miserably,  we  cannot  do 
the  same  s  but  must  hasten  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  house,  and  see  what  Uncle  Joss  has 
to  say  about  *<  The  House  of  Peers,  the  Aris- 
tocracy." First  he  tells  us  th^  object  of  the 
Upper  House.     He  sa>s. 

<  The  purpose  of  the  Upper  House  is  to  give 
second  thouehts  to  the  other,  the  wisdom  oi 
remonstrance— the  power  of  repentance-— but 
not  the  final  right  of  contradiction.  It  has  the 
last  word — ^but,  sooner  or  later,  the  word  must 
be  '  yea.'  Even  the  Crown  has  forgotten  the 
old  excuse,  that  '  it  will '  consider  the  matter. 
It  says  '  yes '  at  once." 

Then  again  In  speaking  of  Aristocracy  he  says, 

Aristocracy  defines  itself  as  the  power  of  the 
best  Society  often  defines  the  <  beit '  to  mean 
the  richest.  It  infers  that  those  whom  it  has 
raised  to  wealth  should  also  not  be  without  re- 
nown. Th$  man  that  wins  wealth  for  himself 
is  presumed  to  have  shown  some  capacity — ^to 
have  shown  prudence,  petseverance,  foresight, 
and  honourable  etertion.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  ihan  who  is  born  with  a  golden 
spoon  in  his  mouth,  also  succeeds  to  the  heritage 
of  honour,  And  that  his  fathers  have  bound  him 
in  a  valid  bond  for  good  behaviour. 

Thdt  is  &  very  pretty  belief  Uncle  Joss — 
one  you  don^t  hold  yourself  though  ?  Talking 
of  *'  Aristocracy,'  we  conclude  that  the 
"  golden  spoon"  is  to  be  accompanied  with 
a  *'  handle  to  the  name."  It  need  not  be 
very  long  —  but  it  must  be  a  "  handle."  In 
these  days  of  peerages  and  civic  "  Sirs,"  no 
one  is  looked  on  as  an  ''  aristocrat "  (by  the 
mushrooms  and  Sirs  at  least)  without  one 
such  *«  handle."  Call  the  plain  "  Mister**  au 
aristocrat.  The  idea  is  preposterous!  The 
crockery-man,  who,  acting  as  Mayor  to  some 
provincial  town,  presents  an  address,  and  gets 
a  slap  of  the  sword  in  consequence,  turns  up 
his  nose  at  the  plain  Mister  whose  ancestors 
date  back  for  centuries,  and  whose  great 
grandfather     probably    employed    the    City 
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Knight's  great-grandmother  as  scullery-maid, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  crockery-man  ever  had 
a  known  great-grandmother.  Should  it  be 
so,  and  he  is  a  crockery-man  of  very  old 
descent,  the  genealogical  tree  not  reaching 
usually  to*  the  foiurth  generation  back.  This 
is  the  age  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Money 
gives  power — and,  ignommious  reflection  !— 
it  also  buys  rank !  Yes — ^rank ;  one  step  far- 
ther— nobility !  Talent  and  worth  may  crawl 
along  for  ever  unheeded,  unrecc^nised,  un- 
known ;  weeping  out  its  sad  fretted  heart  in 
neglect  and  misery,  and  cold  cruelty.  But 
wealth ! — ^when  did  wealth  ever  pass  by  un- 
heeded, or  need  the  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand, 
or  the  sympathy  of  a  warm  heart  ? 

Warm  heart !  XJmph !  There  might  be  a 
query  appending  to  the  warmth !  Strip  the 
object  of  the  sympathy  of  his  wealth,  you  may 
take  your  oath  that  the  thermometer  of  that 
heart  would  at  once  tumble  down  to  zero !  It 
would  freease  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  you 
might  hammer  away  at  it  with  all  your  might 
and  main  and  only  chip  off  little  bits  of  ice 
for  your  pains — cold  words  and  looks — ^forget- 
fiilness,  and  *'  impossibility  of  being  of  any 
further  service."  These  are  the  icy  fragments 
which  these  once  warm  friends  of  wealth 
cast  off,  when  the  wealth  makes  to  itself 
wings,  and  flees  away  and  carries  the  warmth 
with  it. 

Let  a  poor  author  toil  for  his  daily  bread — 
let  him  be  good  and  true  and  worthy  —  is  he 
feted,  or  sought,  or  courted  ?  No !  His  life 
may  drop  away,  oozing  out  in  sorrow  and  in 
misery  and  wretchedness,  yet  his  garret  may 
be  the  castle  of  a  high  and  noble  mind. 

If  the  crockery-man  had  been  an  author, 
and  owned  nothing  but  high  and  noble 
thoughts,  and  intellect  and  education  to  give 
them  to  the  world,  would  he  ever  have  b^n 
titled  ?  No !  Perhaps  he  might  have  been 
none  the  worse  though,  but  raUier  ti^e  better 
for.  the  want.  But  Stiggins,  or  Sir  Peter 
Stiggins,  as  he  is  now  termed,  has  atteuded  to 
pots  and  pans  rather  than  to  literature,  and 
made  money  —  and  money  made  position  ! 
Perhaps  he  may  be  Baron  Stigg^s,  or,  as  his 
name  may  be,  the  Marquis  of  Stiggins  some 
day,  and  all  through  the  pots  and  pans — ^and 
the  money  begotten  of  them. 

But  to  turn  to  Uncle  Joss  and  his  Aristo- 
cracy. 

Speaking  of  rank  and  its  decoration,  he 
makes  a  pithy  remark  which  brings  both 
down  to  a  very  ordinary  level.  "Apart" 
he  says  **fit)m  political  power,  there  is  a 
sii^ular  fondness  in  human  nature  for  titular 
distinction  and  decoration.  The  Savage  bores 
his  ears  and  his  nostrils  for  the  golden  rings, 
or  tattoes  his  wrists  with  curious  devices  of 
nobility.  He  \a  as  vain  as  a  woman  about 
her  beauty.    Stars,  crosses,  garters,  medals. 


and  ribbands  are  now  the  ornaments  of  man, — 
or  his  name  is  handled  by  a  title  of  rank. 
The  old  Romans  gave  official  nobility.  Thev 
allowed  a  man  to  bear  the  surname  of  Afri- 
canus  Capitolinus,  or  Coriolanus,  and  thus 
linked  a  noble  name  to  a  noble  deed ! 

Peter  Stiggins  —  friend  —  we  deem  thou 
would' St  have  had  little  chance  in  those  old 
times! 

But  we  must  leave  both  Lords  and  Ck>m- 
mons  :  skim  but  lightly  over  the  remainder  of 
this  clever  book.  Papers,  on  "  The  Throne," 
The  Printing  House,  and  The  Church  come 
next  In  the  latter  there  is  a  long  argument 
on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State,  and  thus 
the  Author  offers  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

<<  Church  and  State  are  not  one."  If  man- 
kind were  perfect  in  concord,  it  might  be  as 
Cromwell  and  Arnold  have  dreamed.  But 
the  Church  is  a  state  in  itself — ^subject  in 
many  things  to  the  other  state,  but  not  in  all. 
Man  has  two  lives  in  his  keeping — ^the  citizen 
life  and  the  spiritual— one  especially  for  the 
state,  the  other  for  Sion.  The  one  is  visible 
— ^the  other  is  invisible ;  but  both  are  tangibly 
expressed.  The  State  is  the  forced  association 
of  persons  for  certain  purposes :  the  Church 
is  the  voluntary  union  of  consciences,  ame- 
nable to  another  power.  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world.  Experience  proves  that  with- 
out force  no  single  church  wiU  comprise,  even 
nominally,  all  believers" 

That  doctrine  will  not  be  received  by  all 
in  these  High  Church  and  Puseyitish  days— 
but  it  is  based  on  truth  and  reason.  Then  he 
speaks  of  one  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the 
High  Church  party — Apostolic  Succession — 
and  says, 

"  Of  all  fatal  delusions  in  the  Christian 
none  has  been  more  profane  or  more  prolific 
of  mischief,  than  that  notion  of  Apostolic 
Succession — which  has  made  a  ^lergv-church. 
The  Christian  ministry  is  from  divine  ap- 
pointment— ^but  the  seat  of  this  divinity  is  m 
the  whole  Christian  conscience." 

While  quite  agreeing  with  the  trutli  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  sentence,  we  must  express 
our  doubt  whether  the  former  part  of  it  be 
not  over-drawn.  Apostolic  succession  is  an 
error  in  belief,  but  we  can  scarcely  say  that 
*'  none  has  been  more  profane  or  more  prolific 
of  mischief," 

We  have  not  space  to  anatomize  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters.  They  are  entitled,  '*  The 
Law ',  *'  The  Centres  and  the  Great  Centre ;" 
"The  Foreign  States;"  "The  Inner  life;" 
"  The  PubMiD  Service ;"— and  "  last  not  least" 
—some  excellent  writing  on  India  and  the 
present  rebellion. 

Uncle  Joss  takes  us  back  to  the  month  of 
June,  1757,  when  "two  armies  advanced  to- 
wards each  other,  a  few  miles  from  the  village 
of  Plassy,  in  the  province  of  Bengal."    He 
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tells  UB  of  Lord  dives'  victories,  and  then 
leads  us  throogli  the  century  up  to  June  of 
1857,  when  *^  a  few  British  citizens  on  that 
same  22nd  day  of  the  month  met  at  a  Tavern 
to  drink  and  eat  in  commemoration  of  this 
same  battle  of  Plassy,  exactly  a  hundred  years 
after  it  had  been  won — ^to  talk  over  and  to 
toast  in  various  forms,  this  foundation  day  of 
the  British  empire  of  India.  •  •  ♦  *  **Itwas 
a  proud  moment  for  Memoir  to  recount  her 
stories."  •  •  •  •«  But  the  idea  that  marked 
this  festival*  might  have  better  penetrated  the 
British  mind,  *  *  *  for  at  the  very  moment 
when  these  triumphing  citizens  were  enlarging 
on  the  grandeur  of  the  vast  Indian  empire, 
that  Indian  empire  was  shaken  to  its  very 
centre,  and  the  Indian  rebels  were  let  loose 
upon  their  rulers,  with  as  much  fury  as  if  all 
the  Indian  tigers  had  awakened  from  all  the 
jungles  into  the  cantonments.  *  *  *  In  a 
single  day  this  whole  Indian  empire  seemed 
to  sink  into  the  earth  or  the  sea,  and  to  be 
supplanted  by  a  hideous,  portentous  monster." 

We  cannot  tarry  with  him  long  in  this  in- 
teresting subject.  He  writes  with  deep  feel- 
ing and  sound  reason  His  remarks  on  the 
dMtructive  influence  of  "  Oaste,"  are  too  good 
to  be  oniitted. 

"  Satan/'  he  says,  *'  never  devised  a  more 
notable  piece  of  machinery  than  that  of  Castes. 
It  was  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  people, 
divided  for  ever,  in  this  world  and  in  the  next, 
from  each  other  by  a  greater  gpilf  than  that  of 
Dives  or  Lazarus.  AU  India  was  like  a  play- 
honse»  wi^  separate  boxes,  stalls,  pit,  and 
gallery,  with  no  power  of  ohanginff  the  seat 
that  was  once  taken  for  them  by  sullen  Dame 
Nature.  Mammon  himself  could  make  no 
promotion  here.  There  there  was  the  in- 
numerable crowd  outside,  who  could  gain  no 
admittance  by  birth,  monpy,  or  merit — ^the 
accursed  of  both  the  worlds-->the  no-caste  or 
outcasts :  for  this  horrible  spectre  threw  its 
shadow  into  the  clouds,  like  that  of  the 
Brocken  mountain ;  and  it  was  thought  man- 
kind would  not  stand  before  the  judgment 


seat  of  God  with  any  equal  right  of  justice.  *  * 
It  was  thought  that  the  outcast  or  the  loser 
of  caste,  would  be  condemned  to  live  over 
again  in  all  sorts  of  brute  carcases,  with  i^ 
sorts  of  brute  propensities  and  penalties. 
Alas!  it  was  ^  already  in  this  first  life- 
course.'' 

And  then  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian 
who  seeks  a  remedy  for  every  moral  evil,  and 
work  for  every  Christian  hand  to  do,  he  says, 

**  There  are  twent^  millions  of  this  people 
who  are  out-castes !'  (a  horrible  thought  after 
his  former  description  of  their  state), ''  crea- 
tures, after  the  divine  image  and  likeness,  but 
who  are  spumed  by  the  proud  Brahmins,  that 
reverence  the  senseless  cow.  This  is  a  brave 
army  in  itself — shut  out  from  the  enemy's 
camp— already  half  enlisted  as  the  soldiers  of 
Christ.  Let  them  also  belong  to  the  armies 
of  Christ.  Sow  these  men  over  this  Indian 
wilderness,  and  there  shall  spring  armies 
ready-weaponed  from  the  soil." 

Truly — most  truly  said.  Hie  Eusasians 
might  be  the  leaders,  and  belong  not  to  the 
foe,  though  akin  to  him.  They  have  our  blood 
wiUiin  them — ^let  them  feel  thai  to  be  a  link 
with  us  and  no  stigma,  and  they  will  be  our 
firm  and  trusty  friends. 

Twenty  millions  for  us!  Strong  in  the 
consciousness  of  fighting  for  the  right !  More 
than  the  determination  of  the  Nana,  or  the 
skill  of  the  Napoleon  of  the  Indian  mutiny — 
the  Nana's  general,  Tantia  Topee,  'will  be 
needed  to  put  down  such  a  force  as  that. 

Twenty  millions  won  by  Heaven's  merov, 
shown  in  man  to  the  despised !  That  were  m 
truth  a  victory  worth  achieving,  greater  in 
the  chronicle  of  Time  than  the  last  conquest 
which  shall  restore  India's  tottering  realm 
to  British  jurisdiction. 

But  all  friends  must  part,  and  so  must  we  with 
Uncle  Joss.  We  have  spent  many  a  pleasant 
hour  with  the  old  fellow,  and  we  g^eve  to 
leave  him,  but  it  is  Life's  destiny  to  lose  all 
things  here  below,— eo— Farewell ! 


CABLTL£*S  HISTORY  OF  FRmEBICK  THE  QRBAT. 


SSCOVD  VOTIOX. 


Ma.  Cabltlb's  two  volumes  are  tcemendously 
expenii?e.  HLb  publiahen,  like  the  raitjiray 
mtnagera,  are  oertaia  of  no  competition.  A 
very  common  scheme  with  publishers  now,  and 
one  altogether  objectionable,  is  this  creaming  a 
eopjright.  Pirst  appesr  one  or  two  high-priced 
editions  of  a  book,  and  then  two  volumes  are 
put  into  one  at  a  lower  price,  and  last  comes 


the  people's  edition  at  anything.  They  are  like 
first,  second,  snd  third-clsss  oarrisges;  bat, 
instead  of  going  off  together  after  one  engine, 
they  are  despatched  at  distant  intervals.  They 
may  be  compared  to  cream,  skimmed  milk,  and  soar ; 
and,  in  reality,  the  stuff  becomes  generally  sour 
enough  before  it  be  stirred  up  into  the  second  edi- 
tion.   This  manner  of  selling  the  mind  of  autbora 
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for  vbat  it  will  bring*  like  stnwberries,  a  high 
price  early  in  the  season ;  or  like  lamb,  which  is 
generally  dear  in  February,  bat  falls  in  price  as  it 
Jbeoomes  mutton,  can  not  be  ever  graceful,  although 
the  profits  derived  from  it  may  be  large. 

The  purchaser  of  Brandenbut||)  came  into  pos- 
session in  the  year  1413  de  jure;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fi^et,  he  fought  his  way  to  sovereignty  some  two 
years  afterwards,  when  he  found  that  the  nobles 
would  by  no  other  means  obey  his  rules,  or  keep 
their  hands  from  cattle  lifting,  feuds,  aiid  robbery. 
He  had  the  same  combats  as  other  princes  of  his 
day ;  and  after  thirty  years'  government  of  his 
principality,  he  died,  leaving  Brandeuburgh  better 
that  he  bad  lived.  He  oceupies  six  pages  of  the 
first  volume,  wherein  we  are  told,  at  page  197, 
that  the  German  Dry  as  Dust  is  a  dull  dog ;  and 
again,  at  page  301,  we  hear  of  common-place 
Diy  as  Dust  and  voluminous  atupidity.  Dry  as 
Duat  is  apt  to  become  titular  towards  these  volumes 
^for  at  p*.  802  something  is  too  delicate  for  the 
eye  of  Dry  as  Duat ;  and  further  down  the  same 
pegv  we  have  modem  Dry  as  Dust.  Aud  so  at  p. 
807,  after  a  chapter  on  the  MaiiMees  du  Boyde 
Fr0uu$,  purporting  to  be  maxims  and  rules  for  the 
gaidanee  of  hb  nephew  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
which  they  are  not,  and  never  could  have  been, 
the  author  or  authors  are  addressed  as  "  Ye  Dry 
as  Doats,  and  Omnipotent  Dog  Monsters  and  Mud 
Godfl^  whoever  you  are ;"  and,  we  can  only  add, 
that  persona  who  are  pleased  with  that  style  are 
not  deserving  of  sympathy,  but  should  be  compelled 
to  its  oftid  for  a  long  reckoning  of  time. 

There  wer^  wars  of  great  oMgnitude  then,  as  in 
former  or  later  ages ;  but  then,  by  the  way,  was 
the  middle  of  the  fltteenth  century,  which  brought 
to  our  islands  abandaBee  of  ighting,  although  not 
quits  flo  much  as  tlie  fourteenth.  There  was  war 
between  the  Poles  and  Freussens  with  the  Teutsch 
Eitters  or  German  Knights,  in  which  300,000 
fighting  men,  eays  Mr.  Gariyle,  are  supposed  to 
have  perished.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  this 
human  race  have  multiplied  under  so  much  fighting, 
and  the  killing  of  so  many  men  in  the  prime  of 
life,  for  purposes  in  no  way  connected  usually  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  human  family.  This  war  is 
notable,  however ;  forasmuch  as  it  gave  to  Poland 
all  the  country  that  Prussia  succeeded  in  reannex- 
ing  on  the  subdivision  of  Poland ;  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  this  partition  of  Poland  only  was,  so 
far  as  Prussia  gained  by  the  arrangement,  a  resto- 
ration of  its  own;  once  separated,  after  ^uoh 
bloodshed,  and  the  death  of  300,000  fighting  men ; 
again,  some  three  centuries  afterwards,  to  be  again 
united,  also  after  much  bloodshed,  and  the  death 
of  as  many  more  fighting  men. 

What  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?  There  is  the 
question.  Yet,  when  is  the  last?  We  cannot 
tell  whm  is  the  next,  and  thus  we  have  the  leas 
means  of  foretelling  "  the  kst." 

The  Hohenzoilems  were  an  odd  family  from  the 
beguming.  One  son  of  the  buyer  of  Brandeuburgh, 
•nd  he  the  elder,  became  in  these  days  an  alchemist, 


and  cared  more  for  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature 
than  the  superficial  riches  of  a  superficial  govern- 
ment, even  of  Brandeuburgh  extent ;  and  as  his 
father  could  not  cure  him  of  the  pursuit  of  scieuce, 
he  provided  an  estate  for  his  support,  and  gave 
the  kingdom  to  his  own  second  son,  the  alchemist's 
younger  brother.  It  was  an  electorate  only  in 
these  days,  and  not  a  kingdom ;  but  the  result  is 
nearly  the  same.  The  Royal  Family  of  Prussia 
have,  therefore,  furnished  their  martyr  to  science. 
This  second  Frederick  did  little  for  Brandeuburgh. 
He  did  not  even  give  it  an  heir.  His  family,  and 
bis  elder  brother's  family,  consisted  only  of  daugh- 
ters. .  A  still  younger  brother  reached  the  electo- 
rate, therefore,  on  the  death  of  Frederick.  After 
him,  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us,  there  is  no  break  or 
shift  in  the  sucession  down  to  the  birth  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  who  left  the  kingdom,  for  it  became 
a  kingdom  long  before  his  time,  to  bis  nephew. 
There  are  many  interest  ing  particulars  contained  in 
these  volumes,  concerning  all  these  old  electors  and 
kings ;  but  they  form  part  of  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Brandeuburgh,  and  no  part  of  the  bio* 
graphy  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Tlie  greater  part 
of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  the  ancestors 
of  that  monarch,  and  all  the  first  aud  second  with 
accounts  of  his  father,  his  predecessors,  bb  rehi- 
tives,  and  every  man  of  note  who  lived  in  these 
times.  Friederich  Wilhelm's  death  is  narrated  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume.  Then  only  did 
Frederick  the  Great  begin  to  live  as  a  king,  or 
almost  as  a  man.  His  father  bad  previously  kept 
the  prince  in  aach  bondage,  that  he  made  a  futile 
attempt  to  escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  waa  im- 
prisoned for  the  act,  and  btoished  for  a  long 
period  from  the  Court.  The  young  prince  wanted 
to  marry  a  daughter  of  George  the  Second ;  and 
an  arrangement  had  been  made  for  this  marriage 
even  during  the  lifetime  of  George  the  First.  The 
whole  affair,  as  has  been  often  told,  ended  in  no- 
thing, and  ultimately  the  future  King  of  Prussia 
was  married  politically  to  a  lady  whom  he  disliked, 
and  who  was  not  very  amiable ;  or,  at  least,  not 
calculated  to  inspire  any  attachment  in  the  mind 
of  a  very  clever  man — and  Frederick  was  a  man 
of  great  ability. 

Friederich  Wilhelm  is  one  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
heroes — a  dumb  poet,  as  he  says ;  an  orator  in 
acts,  eloquent  in  deeds.  He  may  deserve  in  some 
particulars,  and  in  some  he  amply  merits,  all  this 
praise ;  but  for  a  religious  man  he  was  singularly 
h^ursh ;  occasipnally  he  ^  4runk,  frequently  he 
quarrelled  with  his  wife,  more  frequently  he  caned 
his  daughter  Wilhelmina,  the  clererest  Hohen- 
zollem  of  them ;  still  more  frequently  he  adminis- 
tered personal  punishment  to  the  crown  prince, 
and  in  many  particulars  he  was  a  mean  man.  Still 
he  rendered  his  son*s  victories  possible.  He  had 
a  brave  army.  He  collected  great  treasures.  He 
regulated  all  the  affairs  of  Prussia  in  an  exem- 
plary manner,  and  he  was  in  many  respects  a 
model  king.  Towards  his  family  he  was  for  a 
long  period  cold  and  harsh.  There  remains  against 
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him  tbe  miserable  record  that  be  negotiated  tbe 
transfer  of  his  youDg  daughter  to  the  worst  man 
known  to  live  at  that  time  in  the  world — ^Augustus, 
King  of  Poland.  The  alliance  was  not  indeed 
completed.  Berlin  had  to  be  built  in  his  time, 
and  he  tamed  his  court  into  a  great  building 
society. 

The  number  of  lenjgy  wMle  pltoes  ha  swept  clrar,  ftnt 
ud  lut»  aod  baili  tight  hnmaa  dweUiogt  npoo,  is  almost 
QBeoaatable.  A  eommon  gift  from  him  (aa  from  hii  son 
altar  hjm)  to  a  man  in  ftiToar,  waa  that  of  a  new  good  honae 
—an  czodlent  gift.  Or  if  the  man  ia  himaelf  able  to  bqild, 
Mi^jeaty  will  help  him,  incite  him.  **  Timber  eoongh  ia  in 
the  royal  Ibnata,  atone  and  lime  are  in  tbe  rojal  qnarriea ; 
aeraggy  waate  ia  abundant;  why  ahonld  any  man,  of  the 
leaat  indnatiy  or  private  capital,  life  in  a  bad  honae  f**  By 
degreea  the  preasnre  of  hia  Migeaty  npon  prirate  men  to 
baild  with  enconragement  became  considerable,  became 
cicnisiye,  irresiatible,  and  wu  mneh  complained  of  in  theae 
years,  now  come.  Old  Colonel  Dersehan  is  the  King*s  agent 
at  Berlin  in  this  matter;  a  hard,  stiff  man,  sqneeces  men, 
alt  aaanner  of  men  with  the  least  capital,  till  they  bnild. 

Nnasler,  for  example,  whom  we  once  saw  at  HanoTer, 
managing  a  certain  eonteated  heritage  for  Friedrich  Wilhelm ; 
adroit  Nnaaler,  though  he  haa  yet  got  no  fixed  appointment 
Bor  pay  except  by  the  job,  ia  nrged  to  baild  ;-^aecond  year 
hence,  173S,  occurs  the  caae  of  Nnaaler,  and  ia  copionaly 
dwelt  npon  by  Bnaohing,  his  biographer :  '*  Bnild  yourself  a 
honae  in  tbe  Friedriclis  Strasse,**  nrges  Derschan.    "  Bnt  I 
haTB  no  paj,  no  capital  !**  pleads  Nassler.    "  Tnsb,  your 
father  .in-law,  abstruse  Eanxler  Yon  Ludwig,  in  Halle  Uni* 
Teiaity,  monster  of  law-learning  there,  is  not  be  a  moni>ter  of 
hoarded  moneys  withal  P     He  will  lend  you,  for  his  own 
and  his  daughter's  sake.  Or  shall  his  Majesty  compel  him  P'* 
urges  Derschan.    And  slowly,  continnally  turns   the  screw 
upon  Nnwier,  till  he  too  raises  for  himself  a  firm  good  house 
in  the  Frifdrichs  Stadt — Friedrichs  strasse,  or  i/rat/,  as  they 
now  call  it,  which  the  tourist  of  these  days  know.      Sub- 
stantial, clear  Ashlar-street,  miles  or  half-miles  long ;  straight 
as  a  line.     Friedrich  Wilhelm  found  it  scrag  and  quagmire ; 
and  left  it  what  the  tourist   sees,  by  these  hard  methods. 
Thna  Herr  Privy  Councillor  Klinggraf,  too,  Nuasler's  next 
neighbonr ;  he  did  not  want  to  build ;  far  from  it ;  bnt  waa 
obliged,  on  worse  terms  than  Nnssler.    Drain  snoh  work, 
founding  your  bouse ;  for  the  Nnaaler  Kliaggraf  apot  was  a 
fish-pool,  and  carpa  ware  dug  up  in  founding  ;•— such  piles, 
bound  platform  of  solid  beams ;  4,000  thalera  gone  before 
the  firat  atone  is  laid  ;  and  in  fact,  the  house  must  be  built 
honestly ,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  the  house  and  you.    "  Coat 
me  12,000  thalera  (£1,800)  in  all,  and  is  worth  perhapa 
J!2,000,'*  aonowfnlly  cjaculatca  Nnssler,  when  the  job  is  oTer. 
StUl  worse  with  Privy  Councillor  Klinggraf;  hia  house,  tbe 
next  to  Nussler's,  is  worth  mere  nothing  to  him  when  built ;  a 
ao^i-boiler  offers  him  800  thalen  (£120)  for  it ;  and  Nnssler, 
to  uToid  suffocation,  purchaaea  it  himself  of  Klinggraf  for 
that  sum.    Derschan,  with  his  slow   screw-machineiy,  ia 
Tery  formidable ; — and  Buscbing  knows  it  for  a  Csct,  **  That 
respectable  Berlin  persons  used  to  run  out  of  the  way  of 
Burgormeister  Koch  and  him,  when  either  of  them  turned 
np  on  tbe  atreeta." 

Theao  things  were  heaTy  to  bear  tmly,  yea ;  where  ia  the 
liberty  of  priTate  capital,  or  liberty  of  aJmoat  any  kind,  on 
thoae  terma  P  liberty  to  annihilate  rubbiah  and  ehaoa, 
nnder  known  conditiona,  yon  ffliiy  huTC,  but  not  tbe  leaat 
liberty  to  keep  them  about  you,  though  nerer  ao  fond  of 
doing  it  1  What  ahall  we  say  P  Nnssler  and  the  joap- 
boiler  do  both  lire  in  honaea  more  human  than  they  once 
had.  Berlin  itaell^  and  aome  other  things  did  not  spring 
from  free-trade.  Berlin  city  would,  to  this  day,  huTe  been  a 
place  ofseruii  (the  Berlin,  a  mere  appellative  noun  to  that 
effect),  had  free-trade  alwaya  been  the  rule  there.  I  am 
aorry  hia  M^eaty  tiansgraaaea  the  limita ;  and  we,  my  fnenda, 
if  we  oaamkaonr  chaos  into  oosoMfl^  filing  Fariiamntaiy 


eloquence  into  it,  and  bombarding  it  with  blue-books,  we 
will  much  triumph  orer  his  Mi^Vsty  one  day. 

We  infer,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  does  not 
justify  these  proceedings  altogether,  as  this  ex- 
tract would  half  lead  a  reader  to  suppose.    Free 
trade  in  sewerage,  and  in  other  abominations,  we 
have  in  too  large  quantities.     Liberty  to  do  evil  is 
the  slavery  of  the  good  to  the  bad.    It  is  no  more 
wanted  in  our  towns  than  it  was  useful  in  the 
Prussian  metropolis.  That  is,  however,  an  entirely 
different  question  from  compulsory  building.    This 
king  did  what  he  pleased  with  the  means  of  his 
subjects,  and  seams  to  have  followed  the  example 
of  Nebnohadneziar,  or  the  Pharoahs,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  metropolis.    We  need  strong  powers 
to  prevent  the  erection  of  badly  planned  houses. 
We  even  require  more  power  than  is  used  for  the 
removal  of  objeetionable  homes.    These  are  points 
that  in  the  respect  for  individual  liberty  are  over- 
looked, much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public ; 
but  a  king  who  would  compel  us  all  to  build,  not 
the  houae  that  each  person  oould  afford,  but  that 
he  would  prefer  to  see  in  a  particular  locality, 
would  be  an  intolerable  tyrant.     Only  think  of 
Queen  Yiotoria  sending  a  message  to  Mr.  Carlyle 
on  the  subject  of  hia  house.     ''  Sir  Author,  you 
have  written  a  book ;  now  go  build  a  house.  Your 
book  ia  a  high  priced  one,  and  has  sold  well,  build 
a  house  to  cost  £6,000.     You  prefer  Chelsea  to 
live  in,  but  I  want  to  see  a  new  house  in  Victoria- 
street.  It  is  not  filling  up  fast — it  should  though ; 
a  fine  street,  if  the  rubbish  were  away.     You  are 
rich,  or  you  should  be ;  clear  away  rubbish,  build, 
pay  £6,000.     Yes ;  I  know  that  you  can  live  in  a 
house  that  only  costs  £600.     So  could  I.    That 
will  not  do,  howeyer.     Never  make  a  capital 
that  way.   Build  now — next  spring  at  any  rate.** 

There  was  a  noble  trait  in  the  character  of 
Friederich  Wilhelm.  In  periods  of  great  perse* 
ctttion  he  was  the  firm  friend  of  Protestantism. 
When  the  Protestants  were  driven  out  of  some 
parts  of  Germany  he  paid  their  travelling  expensea 
to  hia  dominions,  and  established  them,  at  his  own 
cost,  on  the  domains  of  the  state.  Let  us  tell 
part  of  this  story,  remarking  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism as  those  of  freedom.  He  regards  civil 
and  religious  liberty  as  inseparable,  or  that  the 
former  must  ever  wither  without  the  latter : — 


It  is  well  known  there  wu  extensive  Protestantism  once 
in  those  countries.  Prior  to  the  Thirty  Years  War,  the  fair 
ehanee  wu,  Austria  too  would  all  beoomo  Protestant,  an  ez- 
teosive  minority  among  all  ranks  of  men  in  Austria,  too, 
deAoable  as  the  serious  intelligence  of  mankind  in  those 
countries,  having  clearly  adopted  it,  whom  tbe  others  were 
sure  to  follow.  In  all  ranks  of  men,  only  not  in  the  highest 
rank,  which  was  pleased  rather  to  continue  official  and  Pupal. 
•Highest  rank  had  its  Thirty  Tears  War,  its  sleek  fathera 
Tammerlein  and  Hyacinth  in  Jesuit  serge,  its  terrible  fat);ers 
Wallenstein  in  chain  armour:  and  by  working  late  and 
early  then  and  afterwards  did  manage  at  length  to  trsmple 
out  Protestantism — they  know  with  what  advantage  by  thia 
time.  Trample  out  Protestantism,  or  drive  it  into  remote 
Booka  where,  under  nd  eondiiions,  it  might  protract  an  nn- 
Botiood  etiateaoe.    In  tbe  Imperial  Ifne  Towns— Uhn, 
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Annbarg,  and  the  like — ^Pratcstaiitism  eotttinofid,  and  ander 
hard  eooditiont  eontrives  to  oootinoe ;  b*it  in  the  ooantry 
parts,  except  in  unnoticed  nook*,  it  is  extinct.  Salxbnrgii 
conotry  is  one  of  thoee  nooks ;  an  extensive  Crypto-Protest- 
antism  lodging,  under  the  simple  slouch  hats,  in  the  remote 
valleys  there.  Frotestantifm,  peaceably  kept  ooncealed, 
hurting  nobody ;  wholesomely  forwarding  the  wooden  clock 
mannfaetnre,  and  arable  or  grasier  hQsbaadries,of  these  poor 
people.  More  harmless  sons  of  Adam  probably  did  not 
breathe  the  vital  air  than  those  dissentient  Salsbnrgbers, 
generation  after  generation  of  them  giving  offence  to  no 
creatare. 

Successive  archbishops  had  knowu  of  this  Crypto-Protest- 
autism,  and  in  remote  periods  had  made  ocftsioMl  aliglit 
attempts  upon  it,  bat  not  at  all  for  a  hmg  time  past.  All 
attempts  that  while  ineffectaal  for  any  purpose  but  stirring 
up  strife,  had  been  diiooutiuned  through  many  generations ; 
and  the  Crypto-Protestantism  was  again  become  a  mythical, 
romantic  object,  ignored  by  ofidal  persona.  However,  in 
1727,  there  eame  a  new  archbishop,  Firmeaa,  one  Count  Fir- 
mean,  by  secular  quality,  of  a  strict  lean  heart,  xealons  rat  lier 
than  wise,  who  had  brought  his  orthodoxies  with  him  in  a 
rigid  and  very  lean  form. 

Right  Rev.  Finnean  had  not  been  long  in  Salxburg  till  lie 
smelt  out  the  Ctypto-Protectantism,  and  determined  to  haul 
it  forth  from  the  mythical  into  the  piaetical ;  and  in  iact,  to 
see  his  law  beaglee  there  worry  it  to  death  as  they  ought. 
Hence  the  rumours  that  had  risen  over  Germany,  in  1729. 
Iaw  terriers  penetrating  into  human  cottages  in  those  remote 
Salxbnrg  valleys,  smelling  out  some  Qerman  Bible,  or  devout 
book,  making  lists  of  Bible-reading  cottagers,  hanling  them 
to  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  Qod,  theaee  to  prison,  since 
they  would  not  undertake  to  cense  reading.  With  fine,  with 
confiscation,  tribulation  ;  for  the  peaceful  Salsburgers, 
rcspeetrnl  creatures,  doffing  their  slouch  hats  almost  to  men- 
kind  in  general,  were  entirely  obstinate  in  that  matter  of  the 
Bible.  **  Cannot,  your  reverence — must  not — dara  not  I" 
and  went  to  prison,  or  whithersoever,  rather ;  a  wide  cry 
rising,  Let  us  sell  our  poasessions  and  leave  Salxburg,  then, 
according  to  treaty  of  Westphalia,  article  so^nd-so.  "  Treaty 
of  Westphalia !  Leave  Salxburg  P  shrieked  the  Right  Rev . 
Fither ;  '*  are  we  getting  into  open  mutiny  then  P— open, 
extensive  mutiny  !**  shrieked  he.  Borrowed  a  couple  of 
Austrian  regiments^  Kaiser  and  we  always  on  the  pleaMntest 
terms ;  and  nzarehed  the  most  refractory  of  his  Salxburgers 
over  the  frontiers,  retaining  their  properties  and  families  : 
whereupon  noise  rose  louder  and  louder. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  persecation  is  nerer 
successfal  in  the  attainment  of  its  object,  and  the 
destruction  of  opinion  on  the  suppression  of  truth. 
This  is  an  error  corrected  bj  history.  The  evil 
of  persecution  consists,  not  only  in  the  injuries 
inflicted  upon  individuals,  under  its  processes,  but 
also  in  its  tendencies  on  posterity.  There  are 
many  parts  of  Germany  where  the  population  were 
once  Protestant,  and  are  now  Romanist  by  the 
force  of  persecution.  Persia  hal  once  a  numerous 
Christian  church,  whose  members  were  persecuted 
out  of  existence.  The  Turkish  profiuce  of  Asia 
Minor  once  possessed  a  greater  Christian  popula- 
tion than  now  inhabit  them.  The  Christians  were 
persecuted ;  and  they  disappeared  from  many  parts 
of  that  region.  We  might  quote  many  examples 
nearer  home  of  the  force  of  persecution.  In 
some  kingdoms  it  seems  to  have  been  greater  than 
the  force  of  truth. 

Mr.  Carlyle  blames  the  apathy  of  that  Prussian 
Elector  wiio  declined  to  assist  his  brother-in-law, 
Qustavus,  of  Sweden,  in  his  wars  against  the 
Kaiser.  He  records  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
in  Brandenbnrgh  from  both  armies. 


The  death  scene  of  t^ried<;r[oh  Wilheim, 
although  in  his  house  in  peace,  with  his  family 
around  ^him,  presents,  as  told  by  Mr.  Curlylo, 
effectually  and  eloquently  told  points  of  great  and 
thrillioLg  interest — because  the  man  at  death  over- 
came the  monarch : — 

His  state  now,  as  all  along,  was  fluctuating,  nncertaia, 
restlesa.  He  was  heard  mnimuring  prayers ;  he  would  say 
sometimes,  *'  Pray  for  me ;  Beiti,  bM.**  And  more  than 
once,  in  deep  tone,  **  Lord,  eater  not  into  judgment  with 
thy  servmnt,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified  .** 
The  wild  son  of  nature,  looking  into  life  and  death,  into 
judgment  and  eternity,  finds  that  these  things  are  very  great. 
This,  too,  is  a  characteristic  trait  In  a  certain  German 
hymn  (''Why  fret  or  murmur,  then  P"  the  title  of  it),  which 
they  often  sang  to  him,  or  along  with  him,  as  he  much  loved 
it,  are  these  words : — 

"  Naked  I  came  into  the  world. 
And  naked  shall  I  go.'* 
"  No,**  said  he  always,  with  vivacity,  at  this  passage,  "  not 
quite  naked,  I  shall  have  my  uniform  00  ;  let  us  be  exact, 
since  we  are  at  it  ;*'  after  which  the  singing  proceeded  ngain. 
The  late  Graf  Alexander  Von  Wartenbog,  Captain  Warten- 
berg,  whom  we  know,  and  whose  opportunities,  was  wont  to 
relate  this. 

Tuesday,  8Ut  Hay — About  one  o'clock  in  the  momiog, 
Cochins  was  again  sent  for.  He  found  the  King  in  a  very 
pioos  mood,  but  in  great  distress,  and  sfraid  he  might  yet 
have  much  pain  to  sntfer.  Cochins  prayed  with  him,  talked 
piously.  **  I  can  remember  nothbg,"  said  the  King.  "  I 
cannot  pray ;  I  have  forgotten  all  my  prayers."  "  Prayer  is 
not  in  words,  bnt  in  the  thought  of  the  heart,"  said  Cochins, 
and  soothed  the  heavy.Iaden  man  as  he  oould.  **  Fare  you 
well,**  said  Friedricli  Wilheim,  at  length ;  <*  most  likely  we 
shall  not  meet  again  in  this  world.**  Whereat  Cochins  burst 
into  tears  and  withdrew.  About  four  the  King  was  again 
out  of  bed,  wished  to  see  his  youngest  boy  who  had  been  ill 
of  measles,  bat  was  doing  well.  "  Poor  little  Ferdinand  I 
adieu,  then,  my  little  child."  This  is  the  &ther  of  that  fine 
Louis  Ftodinaad  who  was  killed  at  Jena,  concerning  whom 
Berlin,  in  certain  emancipated  cireles  of  it,  still  speaks  with 
regret  He,  Louis  Ferdinand,  had  fine  qualities,  bnt  went 
far  a-roving  into  radicalism,  into  romantic  love,  into  cham> 
pagne,  and  was  cot  down  on  the  threshold  of  Jena,  despe- 
rately  fighting — perhaps  happily  for  him. 

From  little  Ferdinand's  room  Freidrich  Wilheim  has  him- 
self rolled  into  Queen  Sophia's.  "  Feekio,  Oh,  my  Feekin, 
thou  must  rise  this  day,  and  help  me  what  thou  can'st.  This 
day  I  am  going  to  die  *,  thon  wilt  be  with  me  this  day." 
The  good  wife  rises ;  I  know  not  that  it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  been  so  called,  bnt  it  did  prove  the  last  Friedrioh 
Wilhem  has  decided,  as  the  first  thing  he  will  do,  to  abdi- 
cate ;  and  all  the  oflicial  persons  and  companions  of  the  sick- 
room, Polloita  among  them,  not  long  after  sunrise,  are  called 
to  see  it  done.  PoUnits,  huddling  on  his  clothes,  arrived 
about  five ;  in  the  corridor  he  sees  the  wheeled  chair  and 
poor  sick  King ;  steps  aside  to  let  him  pan.  **  It  is  over 
{Bat  iH  woU'iractf^\  said  the  King,  looking  up  to  me  as 
he  passed ;  he  had  on  his  nightcap,  and  a  blue  mantle  thrown 
round  him.  He  was  wheeled  into  his  anti-room,  there  let 
the  company  assemble ;  many  of  them  are  already  there. 

The  royal  ataUes  are  visible  from  this  room.  Friedrich 
Wilheim  orden  the  horses  to  be  ridden  out.  "  Ton,  old 
Furst,  of  Anhalt-Dessan,  my  oldeat  friend;  yon,  Colonel 
Hacke,  faithfnlkst  of  A^jntaat-Generals,  take  each  of  you  a 
horse,  the  best  you  can  pick  out ;  it  is  my  last  gift  to  yon." 
Dessan,  in  silence,  with  dumb  show  of  thanks,  points  to  a 
horse — any  horse.  '*  Yon  have  chose  the  very  worsts"  said 
Friederich  Wilheim ;  **  take  the  other,  I  will  wanrant  him  a 
good  one."  The  grim  old  Dessan  thanks  in  ailence ;  speech- 
less grief  is  on  that  stem  gunpowder  fi^e,  and  he  seems  even 
to  be  struggling  with  tears.  **  Nay,  nay,  my  friend,"  said 
Frederioh  Wilheim,  **  this  is  a  debt  we  have  all  to  pay. 

The  oflidal  people,  Qaaea  Friedrioh,  Minister  Bodeu, 
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llini»Ur  foJe^ib,  ftnd  ewcn  PoIIntti,  being  now  all  prewDt, 
Friedncli  Wilhetm  mnkm  liia  deeUration  at  cooaiderable 
Irngth,  old  Ocnrriil  Bredaw  repeal iiiK  it  aloud,  seotence  b? 
aeotrnc^,  tite  Kin^*«  own  voice  bein^  too  vcmIc,  to  thnt  uiJ 
may  hear  *  Tint  h«  abdicitra,  gives  up  whtilly,  in  favour  of 
his  good  aon  Fried ricli ;  thai  forfign  ainba»!i'idori  are  to  be 
iaforned ;  that} on  are  all  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  my  son  as 
yoB  wftre  to  me,  and  what  else  it  needfal.*'  To  which  the 
jndicioai  PodewiU  maket  answer,  **  That  there  mast  first  be 
a  written  deed  of  this  high  transaction  executed,  which  shall 
be  straightway  set  abont ;  the  deed  once  executed,  signed, 
and  sealed,  the  royal  will,  in  all  point t,  takes  effect.**  Alat, 
before  Podewils  hat  done  speaking,  the  King  is  liite  falling 
into  •  fiunt,  and  is  carried  to  bed ;  too  nnlikely  any  deed  of 
abdication  will  be  needed. 

Upa  and  downs  there  still  were  ;  some  flnotuating  laboar, 
as  the  poor  King  strnggles  to  his  final  rest  this  morning. 
He  aaa  at  the  window  this  morning  ag«iin,  when  thetMdU* 
pmrmdt  (grenadiers  or  gnard)  turned  out ;  he  taw  them  make 
their  erolntiont  for  the  latl  time.  Alter  which,  new  relapse, 
new  flnetnation.  It  was  about  elefen  o'clock  when  Cochins 
was  again  sent  for.  The  King  lay  speechless,  seemingly 
ttilJ  contciont,  in  bed.  Cochint  prayt  with  ferfonr,  in  a 
loud  tone,  that  the  dying  King  may  hear  and  join.  "  Not 
so  load,"  tays  the  King,  rallying  a  little.  Ue  had  remem> 
bered  that  it  wnt  the  teason  when  hit  tervanti  got  their  new 
lirerios ;  they  had  been  ordered  to  appear  this  day  in  full 
new  cost  a  me.  "O  Tanity !  0  vanity  1**  said  Friedrich  WiU 
helm,  at  sight  of  the  ornamented  pinsh.  *'  Pray  for  me ;  my 
tmst  is  in  the  Saviour,**  he  often  said.     His  pains,  his 


weakness  was  great— the  cordage  of  a  most  tough  heart 
rending  itself  piece  by  piece.  At  one  time  he  called  for  a 
mirror,  that  is  certain ;  rugged,  wild  man,  son  of  nature  to 
the  last.  The  mirror  was  brought ;  what  he  said  at  stght 
of  his  face  is  variously  reported.  "  f?ot  so  worn  out 
as  I  thoQglit,**  is  Pollnitx^s  account,  and  the  likeliest,  thoogh 
perhaps  lie  Miid  several  things ;  '*  ngly  face,  as  good  as  doid 
already,*'  and  continued  the  inspection  for  some  moments. 
*'  A  grim,  strange  thing.  Feel  my  pulse,  Pitsch,**  said  he, 
noticing  the  surgeon  of  his  giants ;  '*  tell  me,  how  long  this 
will  kst  ?**  **  Alas  I  not  long,"  answered  Pitsch.  **  Say  not 
alas  ;  but  how  do  yon  (he)  know  P  '  *<  The  pulse  is  gone.*' 
*'  Impossible,**  said  he,  lining  his  arm  ;  **  how  could  I  move 
my  fingers  so,  if  the  pulse  was  gone  ?*'  Pitsch  looked 
mournfnlly  steadfast.  **  Herr  Jesu!  to  *hee  I  live;  Burr 
Jesul  to  thee  I  die;  in  life  and  in  death  thoa  art  my  gain 
{Jhr  7ht  wtem  Oewimt),  These  were  the  last  words 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  spoke  in  this  world.  He  again  fell  into 
a  faint.  EUer  gave  a  signal  to  the  Crown  Prince  to  take  the 
Queen  away.  Scarcely  were  they  out  of  the  room  when  the 
faint  had  deepened  into  death ;  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  at 
rest  from  all  his  labours,  alept  with  the  primeval  sons  of 
Thor. 

The  book  disappoints  the  reader  chiefly,  or 
rather  only,  because  it  is  not  what  is  expected, 
and  what  we  are  prombed.  It  consists  of  a 
magnificent  preamble  and  neatly  told  preliminaries, 
with  too  many  peculiarities  of  style. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 
After  a  few  preliminary  "  hems,"  Mr.  Pitten- 
weem.  in  solemn  tones,  read  the  subjoined  paper : — 

AaovcTioN  leems  the  order  of  the  day.  We  read  of 
two  children  who  were  indaced  to  leave  their  father's 
house,  at  Plumatead,  and  accompany  a  woman  of  de- 
prawcd  character  to  Iiondon.  These  children  were  old 
cnoogh  to  know  better,  their  respective  ages  being 
nine,  and  eleven  years.  On  their  first  being  found  in 
London,  tiiey  asserted  that  they  had  left  home  of  their 
own  free  will.  That  is  improbable.  If  they  did,  they 
most  be  wickedly  disposed  children ;  they  deserve  a 
good  whipping,  and  we  honeatlv  hope  they  will  get  it. 
Abduction  is  a  strange  exploit  to  perform,  caused 
frequently  by  strange  motives.  The  theft  of  those 
expensively  dressed  little  puppets,  who  walk  about 
witli  many  gnineas'  worth  of  lace  and  work  on  their 
dresaea  would  not  be  any  very  strange  or  unaccountable 
circumstance.  Little  Master  ArUiur,  or  little  Miss 
Victoria,  who  go  out  with  their  over-dresaed  and  re- 
markably good-looking  nurserymaid,  stand  a  very 
excellent  cbance  of  being  kidnapped.  A  hungir  gip*y> 
or  other  vagrant,  pasaes ;  the  work  on  the  little  idola' 
clothes  would  purchase  many  a  good  meal.  The 
nursemaid  is  very  particularly  engaged  with  a  young 
Guardsman,  who  is  merely  inquiring  the  way  from  her. 
Of  coarse,  she  must  be  polite  to  the  defender  of  her 
country— even  gratitude  prompts  that  She  is  polite  to 
him — and  he  is  the  same  to  her.  He  is  a  very  nice 
youny  man,  and  she  is  a  particularly  handsome  young 
woman.  He  is  stupid — egregiously  stupid — he  cannot 
understand  ber  directions  about  the  road. 
'*  Will  you  be  so  kind  aa  to  show  me  the  way  ?" 
Undoubtedly  she  will,  and  the  two  walk  off  together. 
The  nurserymaid  carries  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and, 
looking  round,  bids  the  bedisened  little  Master  Arthur 
to  IdUow.    Hie  little  ftllow  has  an  insdncive  notion  that 


he  may  have  his  pastime  while  "nursey"  takes  hers 
A  group  of  ragged  little  urchins,  engaged  In  a  game  of 
marbles,  proves  an  attraction.  He  lingers.  Nursie 
becomes  more  interested  in  the  Guardsman;  little 
Arthur  more  intent  on  the  marbles.  They  lose  sight 
of  each  other,  morally  and  physically ;  but  the  hungry 
vagrant  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  richly  dressed  little 
boy. 

"You've  lost  your  nursie,  my  dear,"  she  says,  aad 
the  frightened  child  assents. 

*'  Come  this  way  and  I  will  take  you  to  her,"  she 
adds,  as  he  places  his  little  hand  in  hers,  and  commits 
himself  to  her  guidance. 

She  takes  very  good  care  not  to  follow  the  path 
"nursie"  has  taken.  Dark  streets  are  passed,  rhe 
weary  child  is  led  into  some  dirty  place,  stripped  of 

his  costly  dress,  and but  we  close* the  picture  here. 

The  sequel  may  be  fearful— that  depends  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  child-stealer. 

Such  instances  as  these  have  frequently  occurred. 

A  few  months  since,  the  child  of  one  of  the  wealthy 
tradesmen  of  London  was  thus  lost ;  other  cases  of 
the  same  kind  might  be  mentioned,  and  these  all  prove 
that  as  child-stealing  existed,  and  does  exist,  parents 
should  be  careful  to  whom  they  trust  their  offtpring, 
and  how  they  offer  a  premium  for  the  crime  by  deck« 
ing  them  in  costly  attire. 

In  such  circumstances  as  the  above,  a  motive  may 
be  urged  for  the  crime,  while  in  other  cases  there  seems 
to  be  no  possible  reason  for  it. 

The  abduction  of  the  two  girls  from  Plumatead  may 
have  held  the  hope  of  gain  (from  the  expected  promise 
of  reward),  to  any  who  should  restore  them ;  but,  on 
the  same  day,  it  is  &Uted  that  a  labourer'a  wife  lost 
her  little  sirl,  aged  four  years.  Now,  this  poor  woman 
probably  did  not  possess  many  shillings  in  the  world. 
Hope  of  an  adequate  reward  from  her  would  have  been 
a  mere  absurdity.    The  stmt  she  oould  have  ofieied, 
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vith  any  probability  of  payment,  would  not  have  been 
snfficent  to  compensate  for  the  risk  attending  the  crime. 
Greed,  therefore,  could  not  have  urged  to  it;  there 
must  have  been  some  other  motive— what  that  motive 
was  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

A  singular  case  of  abduction  occurred  some  time 
since.  A  child  of  four  or  five  months  old  was  dragged 
from  the  arms  of  the  girl  who  carried  it,  by  a  respect- 
ably dressed  female  of  foreign  aspect.  This  woman, 
on  getting  hold  of  the  child,  ran  quickly  down  the 
street  with  it,  until  she  was  out  of  sight  She  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  it  abroad ;  every  inquiry  was 
made,  but  ineffectually.  The  child  was  never  recovered. 
No  clue  could  ever  be  obtained  to  the  perpetrator  of 
the  theft— the  whole  circumstance  remained  a  mys- 
tery. 

Sheep  stealing  was  formerly  punished  by  hangmg. 
Child  stealing  seems  almost  deserving  of  the  same 
punishment  It  is  an  abominable  crime.  Take  an 
exceptional  case.  A  child  of  a  certain  age  may  be 
needed  to  fill  some  vacant  inheritance.  One  is  stolen  for 
that  purpose.  Perhaps  some  cause  like  that  induced  the 
abduction  above  narrated.  The  conscience  of  the  thief 
may  diaw  a  palliative  from  the  thought  of  placing  the 
child  in  a  superior  position  in  life.  That  is  false 
reasoning.  Ordinarily,  no  guide  is  so  good  for  the 
child  as  the  mother.  The  child  stealer  drags  it  from 
that  guide,  and  thrusts  it  under  the  care  of  strangers, 
aliens  in  heart,  who,  knowing  the  deception  whereby 
they  have  obtained  it,  regard  it  almost  as  a  reproach — 
an  unwelcome  but  necessary  commodity. 

A  child  seems  a  strange  thing  to  steal.  Jn  the  crowded 
streets  of  our  populous  towns  children  swarm.  They 
come  in  litters,  like  kittens,  so  multitudinous  are  they, 
and,  in  many  instances,  they  appear  to  be  as  little 
cared  for  as  kittens.  Still,  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
endearing  these  little  shoeless  creatures  to  those 
who  have  borne  them,  which  would  provoke  many  an 
inquiry  relative  to  a  proposed  change  of  guardian- 
ship. 

It  is  a  -cruel  theft.  Burglary  is  bad  enough.  We 
should  be  sadly  annoyed  to  w^ake  up,  some  fine  morn- 
ing, and  find  our  street  door  open — for  thieves  generally 
leave  the  street  door  ajar  to  give  colour  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  entering  that  way,  as  if  any  burglar  ever 
made  the  great  and  well -protected  hall-door,  with  its 
bolts,  locks  and  chain,  the  principal  object  of  attack. 

However,  it  would  be  a  very  annoying  circumstance 
to  find  it  open  in  the  morning,  and  then,  as  the  sequel 
to  thi^  discovery,  ascertain  that  the  plate  or  money 
(should  we  incautiously  have  left  it  where  it  could 
be  got  at),  or  any  other  article  of  value  to  which 
the  thief  might  take  a  fancy,  was  missing.  That  would 
be  distressing  and  provoking;  but  what  would  that 
loss  be  to  the  loss  of  a  child  7  Better  miss  everything 
in  the  way  of  plate  or  money,  or  any  other  thing  of  mere 
pecuniary  value,  than  the  child ;  the  poor,  helpless 
little  being,  whoso  much  needs  care— who  looks  to  the 
parent  for  the  supply  of  every  want,  and  draws  from 
the  parent  every  joy  of  its  life. 

The  child-stealer  forgets  all  this  in  his  own  selfish 
purpose,  or,  if  he  does  not  forget,  he  crushes  and  dis- 
regards every  suggestion  which  humanity  can  offer. 
We  would,  in  the  Tatter  particular,  have  the  law  follow 
his  example,  and  punish,  with  its  severest  scourge,  the 
heartless  stealer  of  children,  whether  the  abduction 
be  contrived  by  force,  or  by  persuasion,  or  by  any  other 
abominable  and  illegal  means. 

The  thanks  of  the  association  being  recorded, 
Mr.  F.  begged  to  jigknowledge  them,  with  the 
confession  that  the  paper  was  the  contribution  of  a 
lady,  whose  name  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  mention. 
Thereby  all  the  parties,  except  two,  were  thrown 
into  oonfnsion,  wondering  who  of  them  had  done 
Buchathing. 


Miss  Humphrey  believed  the  subject  rather  nar- 
row and  small  for  the  consideration  of  this  assem- 
bly. 

Mr.  Davies,  having  an  idea  of  the  secret,  sug- 
gested that  it  was  an  important  subject.  He  had 
been  nearly  abducted,  and  made  a  chimney  sweep 
himself,  when  three  years  old  :  two  minutes  more 
would  have  sealed  his  fate. 

Miss  Garvie  thought  that  science  and  social 
comfort  had  no  reason  to  be  thankful  for  these 
two  minutes.  If  they  had  not  intervened,  with 
the  attainments  of  Mr.  Davies,  applied  practically 
in  and  to  the  subject,  smoky  chimnies  would  haye 
been  cured  long  ago. 

Mr.  Davies  did  not  seem  sufficiently  thankful 
for  the  compliment. 

Mr.  Niel  said :  «  Sir,— This  is  a  great  and 
growing  evil,  and  I,  for  my  part,  am  thankfiil  to 
the  lady  who  has  directed  our  attention,  in  a 
singularly  able  manner,  to  this  social  wrong,  which 
comprehends  the  great  evils  of  serfship  and  slavery 
— for,  sir,  there  are,  by  Christian  people,  tome 
ten  or  twelve  millions  of  these  crimes  committed 
every  year,  in  accordance  with  the  law ;  whereas, 
in  this  country,  there  may  be  ten  or  twelve,  or 
even  a  hundred,  committed  against  the  law."  And 
then  Mr.  Niel  traced  slavery  from  Abraham  to 
the  Athenians,  glancing  at  Philemon,  and  arriving, 
in  twenty  minutes,  at  Alexander  II.  of  Russia, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Washington ;  concluding  by 
a  motion,  that  the  Moorcleuch  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Social  Science  should  transmit 
their  thanks  to  the  Emperor,  and  their  remonstrance 
to  the  President. 

A  tedious  discussion  followed  upon  the  question 
whether  that  motion  was  competent,  seeing  they 
were  a  private  assembly  in  a  private  house,  and  for 
other  potent  reasons,  closed  by  Mr.  Qarvie,  who, 
as  an  honorary  member,  signified  his  opinion  that 
the  abduction  or  absconding  of  persons  advanced 
in  life  was  a  process  dependent  upon  the  particu- 
lars of  each  case,  each  occurrence  being  sua  natura^ 
and  not  cogniiable  on  general  principles ;  but  that, 
as  respected  very  young  children,  they  were  stolen 
to  replace  infants  for  particular  reasons — and  very 
uselessly,  one,  a  very  good  infant,  being  recently 
obtained  for  Ss.  9d.  in  this  country;  or  to  act  as 
decoys  in  begging,  the  more  common  practice ;  or 
to  work  a  little,  which  was  very  uncommon.    la 
his  own  legal  experience,  he  had  known  one  only 
of  the  first  class,  and  heard  of  another ;  he  had 
known  none  of  the  third  class,  while,  a«  to  the 
second,  they  were  not  numerous,  because  infants 
were  let  out  to  be  begged  with.     The  remedy  was 
to  give  no  casual  charity  without  inquiry.    He  had 
erred  repeatedly  In  that  respect,  and  as  an  atone- 
ment, he  would  send  to  the  next  meeting  a  pap«r 
on  ihe  prevention  of,  and  remedy  for,  the  exposure 
of  children  in  begging,  which  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  materially  different  from  Thuggism. 

Alexander  of  Russia,  and  Mr.  Buchannan  of  the 
States,  being  dropped  out,  the  company  separated, 
ail  gratified,  as  the  newapapers  say.  with  the  even- 
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ing^s  entertainment— except  Miss  Hnmphrej,  who 
regretted  that  her  proposal  for  the  manufacture  of 
stockings  for  the  Mohawks  had  not  been  heard. 

Mra.  Pittenweem  preferred  the  home  Mohawks, 
of  whom  she  knew  more ;  and  a  young  gentleman 
from  Glasgow  impertinently  remarked,  that  he  did 
not  belie7e]there  were  any  Mohawks. 

So  Mr.  Davies  trent  off  behind  Meg  Merrilees, 
with  Annie  Laurie  leading. 

The  night  was  dark,  but  the  coinpany  d]8{>ersed 
and  reached  their  homes  without  any  great  misad- 
tenture,  with  the  exception  of  the  Garyies,  who 
remained,  of  course,  at  Moorcleuch.  The  great 
engineer  and  "  Kilbattery*'  had  by  far  the  longest 
run  ;  but  they  had  the  best  mares,  and  Meg  Merri- 
lees with  her  companion  knew  very  well  that, 
however  their  guest  might  fare,  they  would  be 
comfortable  if  ever  they  reached  the  old  place ;  and 
80  Meg  dashed  away,  up  and  down  bills  and  round 
comers,  and  through  holes  and  ruts  on  the  paro- 
chial highway,  as  if  axles  never  broke,  or  mares 
stumbled,  or  wheels  came  off.  The  civil  engineer 
held  on,  however,  like  grim  death,  and  silently 
blessed  the  memory  of  Mr.  Stephenson.  At  last 
he  composed  his  mind  and  his  seat  suflSciently  to 
inform  Mr.  Graham  that  there  was  a  great  fire 
away  to  the  right — a  deuced  fire,  too. 

'*  Them's  the  ironworks,  sir;  you'll  see  them  all 
round  us  when  we  get  over  this  brae,  if  we  ever 
get  to  the  top  of  the  hill." 

•*  Hever  get !  No  danger,  surely  P  Don't  you 
drive  too  quick?** 

"There's  always  danger,  Mr.  Davies,  always 
jeopardy,  sir,  coming  through  these  moors  when 
there  are  trees  upon  them.  We  will  get  through, 
though.  Don't  you  see  the  red  spots  in  the  sky 
now,  on  every  side ;  all  ironworks — in  your  way, 
you  know,  Davies." 

'*  Well,  I  declare,  them  blazes  are  brighter  than 
Staffordshire." 

"  So  they  may,  Mr.  Davies ;  they're  bigger  and 
more  of  them,  you  know ;  they  bother  the  mares, 
though,  and  we  will  get  into  them." 

•'  To  what  ?     Into  the  fires,  say  you  P" 

*«  Well,  under  them.  You  know  it's  the  same 
thing." 

**  It's  a  worse  thing,  to  be  sure ;  never  see'd  a 
more  confounded  country  at  night ;  ghosts  in 
houses,  the  blackness  of  darkness  in  woods,  and 
blazes  like  Etna  out  of  them." 

"  Ghosts,  I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Davies  P  Rather 
common  here ;  it's  a  strange  place,  you  see ;  queer 
old  places,  Kilbattery  and  Moorcleuch,  for  a 
stranger.  Bless  the  beast !  It's  that  mad  mare, 
sir;  she  wants  up  to  old  Rhjm's." 

'*  Hold  Rhym's,  Mr.  Graham  ;  what  is  that,  to 
be  sure  P" 

"  Well,  just  look  to  your  left  there,  up  on  the 
hill.  You  see  a  long  low  range  of  houses,  don't 
youP" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  with  the  trees." 

'*  Them's  the  Muir  of  Rhym — the  houses  any- 
how ;  part  are  bams,  part  byres,  part  stables,  and 
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one  part  is  the  house,  you  know ;  and  old  Strachan, 
and  all  his  young  folks,  live  there.  Yon  must  see 
them,  Davies,  but  not  |now ;  they're  pretty  well 
through,  though,  with  their  early  dreams.  Old 
Strachan  allows  scarcely  any  candles. 

"Very  near,"  said  Davies. 

"  Very  rich,"  answered  Graham ;  "  lends  money, 
melts  bills,  Davies,  quick  enough  with  good  names. 
Why,  Sir  Muir  of  Rhym's  a  Lombard-street  here- 
away, the  best  being  that  a  yoong  fellow  has  a 
chance  of  getting  back  the  discount  aa  a  dowij, 
and  somethLig  over." 

"  Why,  you  know  this  old  genrmaa  in  the  stnall 
place,  then  P" 

"  Oh,  know  him  well,  and  his  daughters,  too, 
four  of  them  ;  and  his  sons,  also ;  queer  chaps  are 
they — that's  the  sons  you  know ;  as  to  the  Miss 
Strachans,  they're  good,  sturdy  ladies,  stand  five 
feet  nine  in  their  stocking  soles,  and  weigh  hard 
on  two  hundred." 

You  discount  there,  then  P" 
No ;  I've  nothing  to  discount,  bless  you,  no ; 
a  few  odd  powids  come,  in  the  way  of  rent,  now 
and  then.  I  work  away  with  them.  Mr.  Garvie 
lends  me  anything  I  want,  you  see;  that  is,  if  I 
ever  want  any. 

"  Then  Garvie's  rich." 

"Oh,  he's  out  of  all  character  rich.  Might 
buy  the  Carse  o'  Gowrie  if  it  was  ever  in  the 
market.  You're  a  philosopher,  Mr.  Davies — 
scientific,  are  you  not  P" 

"Yes,  well,  a  little;  Society  of  Harts^  yoa 
know." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do ;  great  humbug,  I  thought. 
Went  to  a  soiree  once — photographic,  or  some 
such — near  the  Adelphi,  I  thfnk,  in  the  Strand. 
Soiree,  to  be  sure.  I  would  not  give  an  evening 
at  Mrs.  Pittenweem's  for  a  season  of  them ;  nothing 
to  drink,  nothing  to  eat,  except  at  a  sort  of  bar 
place — nothing  sociable." 

"  Very  scientific  and  clever  though,"  suggested 
the  engineer. 

"Don't  know  that,  unless  for  the  study  of 
anatomy,  sir." 

"  Study  of  hanatomy  P  they  don't  dissect,  as  I 
ever  see'd." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  its  the  living  subjects  I  mean 
—  feminine  gender.  I  had  a  Mohamedan  with  me, 
Salobich  Jimree,  a  Madras  merchant,  whose  son  is 
studying  surgery  somewhere  in  London.  I  got 
Jimree  to  put  on  the  habiliments  of  an  infidel,  and 
come  to  this  soiree  ;  for  he  had  a  note  from  a 
brother  of  mine  who  is  in  the  East.  He  came,  sir, 
but  he  would  not  stay  ;  the  old  fellow  looked  all 
out  of  sorts,  and  pulled  at  me  away — so  I  went ; 
and  old  Salobich  Jimree  told  me  he  had  a  wife  at 
'  home,  in  Madras,  Mr.  Graham — only  one,  never 
had  more  than  one—  might  have  two,  or  three,  or 
five,  Mr.  Graham — but  just  only  one,  Christian 
way,  and  I  cannot  stop  there.'  I  told  him  it  waa 
only  the  fashion,  and  the  most  creditable  and 
respectable  place  in  London ;  bat  Jimree  insisted 
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that  it  was  not  respectable  for  a  believer  going  on 
pilgrimage,  and  to  be  a  Sadji.'* 

*'Wbat  sort  of  boficer  is  a  Adji,  Mr.  Grabam, 
in  *em  parts." 

"  Ne?er  mind  tbat,  Mr.  Davies,  jou'U  never  be 
a  Mobamedan.  Wbat's  tbem  stars  made  of  P  tbat*a 
a  more  important  matter." 

"  Can't  tell  as  I  knows,  positively." 

''Nowy  I  tbink  tbese  stars  are  great  voloanoes 
somewbtre,  or  iron  works — grand  iron  works — 
wbere  tbe  abells  are  forged  tbat  Milton  makes  bis 
angels  fling  at  tbe  demons.  I  tbink  be  bas  some 
idns  of  tbat  sort,  bas  be  not,  Davies  P  Do  yon 
remember  tbe  battle  verses." 

'<  Well,  no ;  never  read  tbia  Milton  full  bont." 

*' Never  read  Milton's  *<  Paiidise  Lost,"  you 
sayP" 

"  Never  did,  in  my  recollectioa.** 

**  Tben  you're  bere  now  in  tbe  rigbt  place  to  do 
it.  Do  you  see  tbat  ligbt  up  among  tbe  trees. 
Well,  you'll  read  it  tbere.  Begin  to  morrow  at 
ten.  That's  my  good  aunt's,  room,  and  tbere  sbe 
watcbes  for  tbe  home  coming  of  her  wild  relative. 
Take  care,  Meg ;  tbe  mischiefs  in  tbat  mare,  Mr. 
Davies ;  you  were  nearly  in  tbe  next  world  this 
moment,  sir.     She  always  takes  the  turn  sharp." 

The  fire  was  fleeing  from  the  stones  beneath  the 
mare's  feet»  and  the  trees  fleeing  as  fast  past  the 
bewildered  engineer,  while  a  hurricane  of  dogs 
proclaimed  war  or  welcome.  Tben  one  fierce 
bottod  sprang  up  behind,  and  began  to  criticise  and 
smell  over  tbe  nervous  stranger's  shoulders,  as  tlie 
mares  came  to  a  stand  at  the  hall  door  of  Kil- 
battery." 

**  Most  confounded  country  this,"  thought  the 
engineer,  as  be  endeavoured  to  make  bis  way 
through  dogs  to  the  door ;  while  to  his  cousterna- 
lion  he  beard  his  entertainer  inform  the  groom 
that  Mr.  Davies  might  drive  out  with  Meg  Mer- 
rilees  to-morrow. 

**  See  her  strangled  first,"  thought  Mr.  Davies, 
thinking  genteely,  and  not  in  rough,  rude  language. 
"  See  Meg  Merrileea,  and  all  the  Merrileeses, 
strangled  first ;  the  aunt  and  Milton  promise  to 
be  auU  enough,  but  they  are  safe." 

And  the  aunt  was  evidently  on  the  debateable 
land  uf  old  niaidenliood  ;  not  quite  certain,  but  very 
likely,  with  a  benevolent  and  rather  pretty  face, 
and  a  handsome  figure.  She  had  been  waiting  for 
Mr.  Qraham,  but  she  wss  quite  willing  to  turn  the 
Jiouse  over,  notwithstanding,  to  provide  supper 
for  the  gentlemen,  which  they  succeeded  in  per- 
suading her  that  they  did  not  want ;  and  so,  after 
a  little  time  she  bade  the  engineer  good  night, 
with  a  bad  impression  concerning  him. 

"  Mr.  Graham,  the  servants  have  had  reading 
with  me  before  you  came." 

Mr.  Graham  felt  extremely  thankful,  and  most 
profusely  wished  that  thid  might  be  the  rule  in 
Kilbattery  for  some  time  to  come  i  and  he  followed 
Miss  Grabam  to  describe  this  arrival. 

"  So,  who  is  Ibis  you've  brought,  John  P" 


"  Well,  Auntie,  have  I  not  told  you  P  Mr. 
Davies  ;  I  never  saw  him  until  to-nigbt." 

"  And  really,  I  think  it  would  ba? e  been  bo 
matter  if  you  had  not  seen  bim  this  night  either. 
I  don't  like  bis  look,  John." 

"  He's  a  reprobate,  Auntie^  in  ny  opinion." 

"Well,  you  are  not  often  rigbt^  Jobn,  but  I 
suppose  it  possible  that  you  are  not  wrong  now. 
How  do  yon  bring  a  roprobate  bere,  then  P" 

**  It's  Mr.  Garvie,  Auntie,  who  recommended  me 
to  take  bim." 

**  Mr.  Garvie,  Jobn,  is  a  good  mas  of  business, 
clever  man  of  tbe  world,  and  honest  for  a  lawyer; 
but  I  do  not  choose  my  friends,  John»  at  my 
lawyer's  bidding.'* 

"Nor  your  ministers,  Auntisb"  Jobn  thought ; 
but  be  could  not  make  up  bis  mind  to  say  tbat  to 
the  only  relatiTO  left  bim  in  Europe,  and  tbe  kindest 
of  them  all;  besides,  Mr.  Grabam  bas  an  idea 
that  the  minister  is  usually  right,  so  be  added,  "  It 
was  to  oblige  Marion,  too.** 

"What  bas  Mrs.  Fittenweem  to  do  with  him  P 
He*s  not  one  of  her  father's  English  relatives — 
most  respectable  people,  John.  And  why  could 
sbe  not  keep  him." 

"Marion  will  drive  over  to-morrow  and  tell 
you,  Auntie.  Only  Pittenweem's  given  this  Davies 
some  foolish  security  for  nothing,  and  Mr.  Garvie 
wants  it  back,  of  course ;  and  so  I  am  to  plan 
ditching  and  draining,  and  ever  so  much — tbat  is, 
Davies  is — he's  an  engineer.  Auntie — until  Mr. 
Garvie  can  get  some  papers.  And  now  good 
night.  We  shall  not  go  to  bed  yet  Mr.  Davies, 
you  must  know,  is  fond  of  one  tumbler  of  brandy 
punch." 

"  Well,  Jobn,  Pittenweem's  a  fool,  and  be  will 
ruin  Marion,  if  that  be  possible ;  but  I  most  say, 
your  father's  house  was  never  made  a  jail  of  before 
— that  never  happened  to  us ;  and  I  am  no  way 
obliged  either  to  Marion  or  Mr.  Garvie  for  the 
companion  they  have  given  you." 

However,  Miss  Graham  was  brought  to  see  tbe 
true  naiure  of  the  case,  after  a  good  deal  of  argu- 
mentation with  her  nephew  —  a  good-hearted 
fellow,  who  knows  that  the  land  is  his  own,  but 
has  wisdom  enough  left  him  to  follow  the  advice 
of  his  father's  only  sister,  to  whom  Kilbattery  bas 
been  always  "home,"  and  who  brought  him  and 
his  brother  up  through  the  "  snares  of  boyhood" 
when  they  bad  none  beside  her  to  care  for  them, 
except  in  tbe  way  of  so  much  wor  k  for  so  much 
wages.  And  everything  was  arranged  satisfactorily, 
except  the  reading — Mr.  Graham  did  not  like 
that. 

Mr.  Davies  was  misunderstood  among  all 
these  good  people.  He  was  not  bad  inten- 
tionally, or  particularly  vicious.  He  was  a 
young  man  during  the  railway  mania,  when 
G.  E.  behind  any  name  wns  worth  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  The  mania  and  the  thousand 
were  past,  but  the  habits  and  the  memory 
remained.    Mr.  Davies  speculated,  therefore, 
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in  clever  inventions.  He  absolutely  believed 
in  many  of  them,  Perhaps  he  meant  well  by 
Moordeoeh  and  Pittenweem.  Certainly  bis 
ideas  were  more  contracted  and  less  grand 
than  those  of  his  client,  customer,  and  friend. 
He  had  been  in  deep  waters  for  some  time, 
and  he  was  glad  and  grateful  for  a  hand  to 
pull  him  out  of  them.  He  would  have  seen 
Mr.  Pittenweem  enriched,  with  pleasure,  and 
a  satisfiiotion  not  reduced  by  sharing  the 
wealth.  Only  he  wanted  money  and  sense  at 
present — very  common  wants.  He  was  not  a 
profeasional  rogue.  He  would  even  have 
been  honest — if  he  had  been  rich.  As  mat- 
ters stood,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  dishonest. 
That  was  troublesome.  The  consequences 
were  still  more  terrible.  They  hung  round 
him  like  lead  weights.  He  was  not  certain 
that  they  could  ever  be  removed. 

Mr.  John  Graham  is,  everybody  says,  the 
best  natnred  young  gentleman  in  the  county. 
He  drives  fast  horses,  keeps  good  dogs,  and, 
between  Miss  Graham  and  her  nephew,  peace 
is  preserved  wonderfully  by  compromises. 
In  great  questions  he  gives  way.  There  was 
a  compromise  in  what  the  lady  described  as 
reading  with  the  servants.  Mr.  Graham 
^ve  way,  ordered  copies  of  all  works  on 
family  devotion,  and,  on  the  whole,  adhered  to 
Dr.  Fletcher's.  He  literally  read.  Even  this, 
however,  did  not  altogether  satisfy  his  precise 
relative,  who  maintained  that  it  had  never 
been  so  done  before  in  Kilbattery.  The 
point  disturbed  Mr*  Graham's  mind  as  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy  toddy 
— if  that  be  possible. 

'*  You  take  it  stiff,  Davies  ?" 

"  No»  Sir,  take  to  it  well.  Sir ;  well  rather : 
one  tumbler — ^no  more,  *pon  oneure." 

'*  At  once  that  is,  but  you  have  it  strong  ?'* 

**  Well,  rather ;  tumbler's  out  a  tunnel  o' 
coorae  ;  a  tumbler  can  be  cha'ked  up  a  little.** 

So  Mr.  D.  had  two,  and  then  another, 
making  three. 

«*You*ve  been  to  London,  then,  Mr. 
Graham  ?*' 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  rather  often  in  my 
life." 

"  Like  it,  donU  you  ?- 

*'  lio  I  don't,  not  at  all ;  costs  a  hundred 
acres  each  time,  particularly  in  May,  when 
my  Aunt  goes  :  up  to  two  hundred  then.'* 

Mr.  Davies  was  astonished.  A  good  sub- 
ject this,  and  good  brandy,  too,  whether  com- 
mon or  patent — very  good  subject  if  he  could 
be  got  into  the  circle :  got  to  take  a  patent  or 
take  share?.  "  You  go  it  fast,  Mr.  Graham  ; 
fast.  Sir.  Why,  bless  me  I  land  must  go*  fast 
too." 

"Never  goes,  Sir,  never  allowed,  only  by 
the  half  year  I  meai)t — i^e  six  months*  rent, 


you  know  :  as  to  the  land  going  off  that  way, 
neither  Miss  Graham  nor  Mr.  Garvie  would 
ever  allow  that." 

Confounded  droll  country,  thought  Mr. 
Davies,  turning  comfortably  into  bed;  nothing 
to  be  done  right,  for  ladies,  either  an  aunt  or 
a  wife.  Ladies  and  that  lawyer — ^between  the 
two,  there's  no  pluck  left  in  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Graham's  mind  ran  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, for  he  had  his  difficulty  —  but  he 
solved  it :  "  To  be  sure  that  was  stupid,  too — 
my  memory's  abducted  and  gone.  There 
was  Mr.  Lauder!"  he  is  a  sort  of  semi-chAp- 
lain  in  Kilbattery :  Mr.  Graham  dislikes 
him :  he  knows  of  no  reason  for  doing  that : 
none  whatever,  except  the  strangest  possible 
in  his  circumstances.  It  had  even  been  said 
that  Mr.  Lauder  might  abstract  the  young 
laird's  aunt :  an  abduction  to  which  he  could 
not  consent ;  not  from  any  consideration  re- 
sembling those  which  generally  make  swirls 
in  the  course  of  true  love ;  it  would  be  all 
the  same  if  Mr.  Lauder,  instead  of  being 
minister  to  a  dissenting  congregation,  were 
Earl  of  Lauder,  or  Duke  of  Lauder,  or  any- 
thing else  whatever.  The  objection  is  not 
personal,  but  stands  against  all  mankind. 
Fortunately,  Miss  Graham  always  has  a 
mission  in  the  world.  She  keeps  to  that 
mission,  which  as  yet  has  not  led  her  towards 
Mr.Lauder's  manse,  and  may  not  ever,  perhaps, 
for  she  knows  of  a  new  mission  :  there  are 
little  feet ;  she  never  saw  them  ;  but  she 
knows  of  them :  they  are  running  upon  the 
deck  of  a  great  ship,  or  through  a  small 
cabin  in  the  great  ship,  and  the  ship  is  coming 
on,  nhe  hopes  ;  but  in  nights,  when  the  wind 
rises  among  the  trees,  she  dreams  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  western  coast  of 
Spain.  Poor  lady!  many  years  ago  now,  very 
many,  she  lost  the  grand  mission,  as  it  seemed, 
of  her  life  there.  Her  present  charge  was 
thrown  upon  her,  helpless,  just  at  that  time 
when  her  grief  was  worst  to  bear.  One 
stroke  after  another,  like  sorrow  upon  sorrow, 
and  each  seemed  to  have  a  connecting  pur- 
pose :  each  one  had,  of  course,  its  mission.  It 
was  well  for  Kilbattery,  an  infant,  and 
orphan  boy,  that  the  young  captain,  crew, 
and  ship  were  all  lost  together.  Yet  it  is 
strange  that  so  many  were  lost  to  give,  or  to 
keep  for  one,  an  honest,  wise  guardian,  of  not 
many  years,  very  many  more,  than  himself. 
But  was  it  only  one  who  had  to  be  helped  by 
the  loss  of  that  ship  ?  This  life  is  a  tangled 
hash.  We  know  one  history  connected  with 
that  storm  :  and  only  one  out  of  a  hundred. 

So  the  lady  is  nervous  when  the  wind 
rises :  and  she  rises  too,  and  puts  aside  the 
curtains  of  her  window,  and  looks  eagerly 
out  into  the  darkness,  as  if  sho  could  see  a 
thousai^d  miles  :  and  the  wind  blew  with  the 
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same  force  and  in  the  same  direction  over 
all  the  earth  and  sea.  Also,  she  does  not 
"  read :"  her  prayers  are  living  thoughts 
that  go  to  heaven.  She  knows,  not  now 
thoagh,  the  sorrows  that  encompass  the  little 
feet — ^how  the  little  eyes  are  very  dim,  and 
Tery  oi^en  full  of  tears  ;  and  the  little  hearts 
think  that  they  should  break,  only  they  are 
too  young  to  think,  but  not  to  miss  somebody 
who  has  gone  quite  away — ^never  comes  now 
— will  never  come  again — except  in  dreams 
of  the  night — never  bend  over  the  little  faces, 
and  watch  their  smiles  when  angels  speak  to 
them  in  their  sleep,  and  kiss  them  when  they 
waken  up  to  sleep  again.  And  yet  we  do 
not  know  what  chains  may  bind  the  invisible 
to  the  visible!  Why,  when  even  rough  sailors — 
bat  very  kind  in  their  rough  ways — speak  so 
tenderly  to  these  little  people,  and  think  of 
little  feet  far  away  too,  perhaps,  and  wonder 
where  they  are  running — why  is  it  that  Miss 
Graham  has  become  so  anxious  and  nervous 
respectinc;  them,  and  grows  to  love  these,  to 
her,  ar)-e  n  children?  Can  a  spirit  fleet 
more  quickly  than  the  great  ship,  and  bring 
sad  news  in  forebodings,  and  make  hearts 
ready  for  duties  and  for  griefs  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

So,  thought  Mr.  Graham,  as  he  pulled  off 
the  second  boot :  "  it's  only  a  mile — it*8  not 
two.  ril  bring  Lauder  to  breakfast — Auntie 
8ay9he*s  a  reprobate — so  Lauder  might  do 
him  good.*' 

Mr.  Lauder  is  a  quiet,  middle-aged  gentle- 
man, in  a  small  house,  with  two  old  servants, 
who  are  in  each  other's  way,  and  a  young 
girl,  who  helps  them  to  do  nothing  generally; 
for  Mr.  Lauder's  wants  are  few,  and  he  is 
often  at  Kilbattery. 

Next  morning  when  Miss  Graham  came 
down  to  breakfast  there  was  Mr.  Lauder,  in 
addition  to  Mr  Graham,  waiting,  but  no  engi- 
neer yet— late  again. 

*'  And  what  has  brought  you  over  so  early, 
Mr.  Lauder  ?" 

'^The  machine  and  Meg  Merrilees,  with 
their  owner,"  answered  her  guest. 

And  the  lady  smiled  as  she  adjusted  the 
teapot — another  proof  of  John's  weakness,  she 
thought ;  but  the  engineer  came  in  at  the 
moment.  Horrible  country,  he  thought :  **  for 
if  this  is  not  another  lawyer,  with  a  white 
neckerchief."  I  have  never  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Davies  has  a  particular  abhorrence  to 
lawyers,  especially  under  present  ojrcum- 
Btances — perpetually  present  circumstances. 

•  9  •  •  •  0  • 

''The  rain  it  rained"  in  one   unbroken 

sheet  all  that  day,  and  labour  rested.    But 

Mr.  Lauder  assisted  Mr.  Davies  materially  to 

.  comprehend  farming  among  the  hills,  and 

talked  of  Mr.  Mechi  and  Tiptree  Hall.    Mr. 


Davies  knew  Mr.  Mechi,  he  supposed  ?  The 
engineer  had  met  that  gentleman,  but  was 
rather  nervous  on  the  subject.  The  truth  is, 
that  he  once  bought  a  razor'  and  case  in 
Leadenhall  Street ;  but  Mr.  Mechi  is  'sheriff 
of  London,  and  Mr.  D.  hates  to  think  of  dis^ 
agreeable  officials. 

'*I  don't  believe  in  high  farming,"  said 
Miss  Graham  ;  "  I  believe  in  hard  work, 
and  that  experience  taught  the  farmers  what 
their  climate  and  soil  could  do.*' 

''Draining/'  Mr.  Lauder  thought,  "  and 
sub-soil  ploughing,  have  done  much  for  some 
quarters  of  the  country." 

"  They  have  brought,"  added  Mr.  Graham, 
*<  the  harvest  forward  by  a  full  month.** 

"Draining,**  Mr.  Davies  assured  them, 
*'  was  a  duty." 

Miss  Graham  was  "  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  harvest  being  forward  a  month  was  a 
scientific  triumph  of  farming  ;  for  John  Neil 
had  told  her  that  more  oats  were  shaken  out 
when  they  were  ripe  in  Aucrust,  than  when 
they  were  only  ready  to  be  cut  by  the  middle 
of  September.** 

According  to  Mr.  Davies,  that  would  de- 
pend upon  the  atmosphere. 

To  Mr.  Lauder,  oats  were  not  oflen  ready 
till  towards  the  end  of  August. 

To  Mr.  Graham,  that  he  had  seen  a  field  of 
oats  cut  down  this  year  in  the  first  or  second 
week  of  July. 

"  That,'*  answered  his  persevering  relative, 
"jnay  have  been  by  over-drainage,  for  there 
has  been  a  dearth  of  moisture  in  many  parts 
of  the  land  this  season." 

**  It  never  happens  at  Kilbattery,  Aunt  I" 
Perhaps  not  ;  but  she  nothing  more  liked 
the  antics  and  vagaries  of  high  farming. 
They  seemed  to  her  nothing  else  than  low 
peopling.  She  liked  the  old  fashioned  way, 
when  there  were  more  families  on  the  ground. 
And  if  John  would  only  read  his  Notes  on 
the  Farming  of  Mischance,  which  he  was  to 
send  to  the  magazine  [Miss  Graham  did  us 
the  honour  of  naming  our  own]. 

*'  But,  Auntie,  I  must  not  read  them  here, 

you  know.     They  are  meant   for   Marion's 

Soirees,  and  will  go  into  the  Moorcleuch." 

"  Become   copyright;"   said   Mr.    Lauder. 

"  Establish  the  fameof  the  author,"  chimed 

in  the  lady. 

''  Right  of  translation  reserVed,"  said  the 
engineer. 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  think  so  much  of  them's  all 
that.  No,  you  may  have  them  if  you  choose. 
Anything  will  do  in  this  rain."  And  John 
went  for  the  manuscript  of— 

BXFERIILENTAL  PABMIVO  AT*MAlKS  OF  MISCHANCE. 

The  Mains  of  Mischance  is  sitoated  within  a  short 
distance  of  Mischance  station,  on  the  line  of  rai(- 
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way  betveen  Aberfaddle  and  Stoapbead.  It  is 
much  larger  than  any  of  the  adjoining  farms.  It 
consists  of  the  lands  of  Mischance  proper,  with  the 
addition  of  the  contiguous  farm  of  Little  Mischance 
and  several  crofts.  These  lands  were,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  occupied  separately  by  two  farmers — 
both  old-fashioned  people — who,  by  much  hard 
work  (the  greater  part  of  which  they  and  their 
families  pei  formed),  managed  to  make  the  ends  to 
meet — that  is,  paid  their  rents  and  were  able  to 
live,  but  not  to  make  money.  The  crofts,  origin- 
ally a  bleak  moor,  were  occupied  by  a  number  of 
▼cry  industrious,  hard-working  people,  who  drew 
a  scanty  snbsisteoee  from  the  ground  they  had 
trenched  and  improved,  eking  it  out,  as  they  best 
mighty  by  day*s  wages  from  the  neighbouring 
tenants.  Eight  or  ten  families  were  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  lands  now  forming  the  Mains  of 
Mischanoe.  But,  some  years  ago,  the  proprietor, 
eager  to  let  his  ground  to  advantage,  advertised 
the  whole  to  be  let  as  one  farm,  eminently  adapted 
for  a  tenant  of  capital,  enterprise,  and  skill.  The 
crofters  had  no  leases,  being  tenants  at  will,  and 
they  were  easily  disposed  of — viz.,  turned  out,  and 
the  houses  pulled  down.  The  old  guidman  of 
Little  Mischance  got  a  small  consideration  to  quit 
— so  did  bis  neighbour.  Their  successor  was  John 
Windegg,  Esq.,  an  individual  (or  "gentleman 
bom,**  as  he  chose  to  designate  himselQ,  from 
Aberfuddle.  Some  of  his  ancestors  had  driven  a 
thriving  trade  in  pig  iron  and  whale  blubber,  and 
made  some  money,  of  which  a  portion  had  fallen 
to  John,  who  had  been  trained  to  agriculture,  for 
a  year  or  two,  by  a  practical  farmer ;  and,  being  a 
man  of  capital,  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  lease 
of  the  Mains  at  an  exorbitant  rent.  The  farm- 
house was  enlarged,  furnished  with  a  dining-room, 
drawing  room  and  wine  cellar.  Shrubbery  grounds 
were  tastefully  laid  out  around  it ;  a  nice  garden 
was  formed ;  a  showy  new  steading  erected,  and 
nothing  was  left  undone  that  could  make  the  place 
agreeable  to  a  young  man,  as  John  was,  and  a 
gentleman  farmer  to  boot.  Then,  all  John's  im> 
plcments  of  husbandry  were  got  from  first-rate 
makers.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  carts 
or  ploughs  purchased  at  sales.  He  would  not  look 
at  a  horse  whoso  pedigree  was  not  in  the  hand- 
book ;  and  then  he  got  a  cart  and  harness  becoming 
the  animal.  There  was  not  a  single  head  of  cattle 
bronght.to  the  Mains  whose  pedigree  John  did  not 
know.  His  servants  were  all  of  the  highest  cer- 
tified order ;  only  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
tkair  pedigrees.  Indeed,  everything  about  the 
Mains  had  the  unmistakeable  appearance  of  being 
class  A 1,  patent  and  warranted.  Now,  this  mode 
of  stocking  a  farm  infers  a  pretty  considerable  outlay. 
But  John  did  not  care  for  that.  He  felt  conQdent 
of  a  good  return  for  capital  so  invested,  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  intention  being  to  enlighten  the  old- 
fashioned  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  practical 
and  successful  agriculturist.  Considering  himself 
a  gentleman  born,  John  employed  a  grieve,  through 
whom  his  iubtructions,  in  regard  to  the  working  of 


the  farm,  were  conveyed  to  the  ordinary  servants; 
and  John  made  it  a  point  never  to  speak  to  anj 
one  in  his  employment  except  the  grieve. 

On  some  occasions  he  was  extremely  frank  and 
condescending  in  his  manner  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers,  especially  when  he  happened  to 
meet  them  alone.  He  talked  to  them  of  crops  and 
markets,  and  generally  was  very  foud  of  treating 
them  to  stiff  argument  in  agricultural  details.  Hia 
neighbours,  however,  soon  observed  that  when  thej 
made  any  remark  that  did  not  agree  with  his  own 
peculiar  notions  of  agriculture,  John  always  answered 
them  with  ;  "  Well,  give  me  your  reasons  P  where's 
your  facts  ?"  but  always  took  good  care  to  adduce 
neither  facts  nor  reasons  in  support  of  his  own 
views,  for  the  best  of  reasons — he  had  none.  Hb 
object  was  to  profit  by  the  eiperience  of  others, 
and  conceal  bis  ignorance  by  assumptions  of  supe- 
riority. Moreover,  he  never  failed  to  inform  his 
neighbours  that  be  was  near-sighted.  Now,  there 
are  a  great  many  people  who  have  got  John's 
description  of  vision.  It  entirely  depends  upon 
whose  company  they  happen  to  be  in  when  you 
meet  them,  whether  they  will  be  visible  or  invisible. 
When  you  meet  them  in  some  people's  company 
they  cannot  discern  you,  although  no  doubt  you  are 
the  same  person  whom,  on  other  occasions,  they  can 
manage  to  see  remarkably  well.  John  frequently 
entertained  a  considerable  number  of  grandees,  of 
both  sexes,  from  Aberfuddle.  They  went  to  the 
Mains  in  the  liighest  spirits  to  enjoy  a  day's 
recreation,  lie  led  them  all  over  the  farm,  and 
expatiated  on  turnips  and  many  other  very  green 
topics ;  led  them  back  to  the  steading,  and  shouted 
for  the  grieve  to  turn  out  the  horses  and  cattlci 
It  was  a  regular  field  day  at  the  Mains.  Nothing 
short  of  a  review  of  all  the  four  footed  stock.  One 
after  one  they  Were  exhibited  to  the  spectators 
amidst  plaudits  of  admirations,  while  John  gave,  in 
his  best  Aberfuddle  English,  no  end  of  information 
as  lo  the  value,  pedigree,  symmetry  and  celebrity 
of  each  quadruped  as  it  passed.  Sometimes,  after 
one  of  these  reviews,  au  old-fashioned  neighbour 
would  meet  John  walking  very  majestically,  arm  in 
arm  with  an  Aberfuddle  grandee,  along  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  Mains ;  but,  of  course,  the  defect  of 
vision  under  whlcb  Jobn  laboured,  rendered  the 
neighbour's  recognition  quite  impossible.  John, 
however,  exhibited  no  defect  of  voice,  and  when  so 
met  he  was  always  talking  about  Sir  This,  Lord 
That — thousands  of  pounds,  and  other  very  largo 
matters,  in  a  much  louder  tone  than  a  gentleman 
born  would  think  it  necessary  to  use. 

The  management  of  the  farm  was  a  joint  business 
between  John  and  bis  grieve ;  with  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  grieve  was  a  wa;fs  the  scape-goat  wh^n 
anything  went  wrongs  John,  of  course,  taking  en- 
tirely to  himself  the  credit  when  things  went  right 
— which  they  very  seldom  did.  John,  in  giving 
his  instructions  to  the  grieve,  was  chiefly  guided 
by  a  barometer — a  first-rate  article,  by  o  celebrated 
maker  ;  there  was  no  instrument  in  the  country  to 
be  compared  to  it.     The  grieve  had  the  hardihood 
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to  pretend  to  some  ikiU  regarding  the  weather^ 
independent  of  barometers.  John,  as  usual,  de- 
manded reasons,  facts,  and  statistics,  of  which  the 
grieve  had  none  at  his  fingers'  end ;  but  he  had 
some  experience  both  of  weather  and  work.  He 
knew  what  to  do,  and  when  to  do  it ;  and  was 
often  loath  to  ha?e  to  execute  John's  orders, 
knowing  them  to  be  wrong.  WIiencTcr  he  Ten- 
iured  to  suggest  better  modes  of  management,  John 
debated  the  propriety  of  the  proposal  till  the  honest 
man  had  nothing  to  say  but  that  he  thought  his 
own  plan  would  be  the  safest  after  all.  "  And  is 
not  that  just  what  I  have  been  trying  to  convince 
you  ofP*' — (John  would  shout) — "Off!  and  get 
all  hands  to  work  immediately.  What  more  would 
you  have?*'  Much  of  John's  time  was  spent  in 
running  from  the  ields  to  the  dwelling  house  to 
inspect  the  barometer,  and  in  running  back  again 
to  give  contrary  instructions  to  the  grieve.  But 
really,  what  with  frequent  visils  to  Aberfuddle  the 
one  day.toStouphead  the  next — attending  markets, 
ploughing  matches,  cattle  shows,  dinner  parties, 
balls,  and  other  entertainments — John  was  seldom 
a  whole  day  at  home,  except  in  harvest.  He  had 
peculiar  notions  about  the  pioper  ripeness  at  which 
grain  should  arrive  before  being  cut  down.  One 
field  of  barley,  already  over  ripe,  would  be  left 
standing  to  blacken  and  break  down.  Another 
would  be  harvested  with  the  utmost  speed,  although 
the  colour  of  the  stooks  stood  chiefly  by  green. 
He  had  it  all  his  own  way  in  harvest.  He  was 
entirely  guided  by  the  barometer.  The  grieve,  for 
the  time,  became  a  cypher ;  and  was  not  allowed 
to  assume  the  joint  management  until  the  crop  was 
carried,  and  the  results  of  John's  experiment  be- 
come apparent.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
have  half  the  stackyard  smoking  like  a  kiln  ;  and 
the  stacks  had,  very  frequently  to  be  taken  down, 
and  the  stuff  carted  to  the  nearest  field,  where  it 
could  hare  the  benefits  of  sun  and  wind.  John's 
principle  was  to  go  through  with  it ;  so  that,  when 
harvest  began,  all  hands  that  could  be  mustered 
.were  got  together,  and  the  crop  was  hewn  down 
wtether  the  weather  was  wet  or  dry.  Nor  did  it 
appear  to  him  to  be  necessary  that  the  crop  should 
be  led  in  fair  weather,  or  that  it  should  stand  in 
the  atook  till  it  became  fit  for  leading.  "  Down 
with  it !"  he  would  say ;  »  In  with  it ;"  and  it 
was  done  so  accordingly  for  the  first  season  or  two ; 
but  the  experiment  was  not  quite  so  successful  as 
to  call  for  farther  trial.  So  notorious  did  he  ren- 
der himself  by  these  and  other  experiments,  that 
wlien  any  of  the  old-fashioned  folks  in  that  quarter 
bftd,  through  neglect  or  otherwise,  the  misfortune 
to  see  their  crops  or  affairs  going  the  wrong  way, 
their  neighbours  would  only  quietly  remark— "Ou  ! 
that'a  juat  the  new  Qudcman  o'  Mischance  owre 
agtin-^ye're  sutdy  a  gentleman  born." 

John  was  a  potentate ;  the  Mains  of  Mischance 
bis  kiagdofan,  and  the  grieve  his  prime  minister. 
The  tenure  ef  the  latter  funotiooary's  oflBoe  was  as 
preoarioaa  «a  the  caprice  of  absolute  despotism 
podd  make  it.    John  was  imperious.    First,  he 


would  find  a  pretext  for  causing  the  grieve  to  dis- 
miss one  or  two  of  the  farm  servants :  and  then  he 
would  find  a  pretext  for  dismissing  the  grieve  him- 
self. A  venerable  old  lady  in  that  quarter,  who 
had  seen  many  changes,  remarked  that — "The 
new  Qudeman  o'  the  Mains  boot  surely  to  be 
king  Nebuchadneszar  himsel*,  for  whom  he  would 
he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive ;"  and 
added  that,  "  It  would  be  weel  for  him  if  his  antics 
didna  drive  him  daft  a'thegither,  and  aend  him  to 
eat  girsa  wi'  the  nowte."  Some  of  John's  despotic 
interferences  had  more  of  a  ludicrous  than  a  regal 
aspect.  On  one  occasion,  his  grieve  having  given 
him  some  unintentional  offence,  an  angry  alterca- 
tion ensued.  John's  rage  knew  no  bounds.  His 
Aberfuddle  English  was  almost  unintelligible.  But 
the  grieve  exhibited  no  signs  of  terror  whatever  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  merely  looked  puzzled,  and 
anxious  to  know  what  the  import  of  his  master's 
commands  might  be,  cooly  asked,  "  What's  yer 
wull  ?"  John  stamped  with  his  feet  and  screamed, 
"  Beg  my  pardon,  sir,  or  I'll  dismiss  you  instantly 
without  a  character !"  The  grieve  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  regarded  his  significant  an- 
tagonist with  a  look  of  mingled  contempt  and  pity, 
and  asking  with  a  sneer — "  Hoot,  toot !  my  mannie, 
is  tkai  a*  that  ye  ken  about  countra  foolk?" — went 
away  to  his  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
This  grieve  was  a  sore  thorn  in  John's  side.  After 
this  event,  there  was  no  more  altercation  at  the 
Mains.  The  grieve  would  do  nothing  in  future 
without  receiving  his  master's  express  instructions, 
and  the  farm  management  was  consequently  of  the 
most  grotesque  description. 

There  were  not  many  years  of  Mr.  John  Wind- 
egg's  lease  run,  ere  he  began  to  have  an  impres- 
sion that  farming  was  a  very  bad  spec.  The  large 
capital  ho  had  invested  was  yielding  no  such 
return  as  he  expected,  and  he  became  suecessively 
impatient,  disgusted,  and  dejected.  Much  of  his 
superfiuous  cash  had  disappeared  in  the  shape  of 
rent ;  and,  fearing  that  the  farm  would  never  pay, 
he  sold  off.  Still  determined,  however,  to  make 
the  earth  yield  its  treasures  to  him  in  another 
shape,  he  embarked  for  the  Australian  gold-fields, 
where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  haa  taken  wiaer  ateps 
to  prove  himself  a  gentleman  born,  and  endeavoured 
to  enrich  himself  in  a  more  rational  manner  than  he 
did  at  the  Mains  of  Mischance. 

When  the  reading  of  the  paper  was 
finished,  Mr.  Lauder  insisted  that  Mr. 
Windegg  was  not  a  high  farmer,  but  ulti* 
mately  it  was  agreed  thai  the  Mains  of  Mis« 
chance  was  formed  apon  thst  principle,  and 
"  more  ultimately"  that  Mr.  Lauder  should 
not  return  home  that  evening— while,  as  the 
ultimatum,  Mr.  Graham  had  %  long  oonTersa- 
tion  on  the  intellectual  state  of  Mr.  Davies 
with  Mr.  Lauder,  and  that  gentleman  was 
gratified  to  find  his  young  friend  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  the  mental  condition  of  even 
an  acquaintance!  although  he  was  an  acquaint* 
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ftnce  of  STMh  reAp«ctab1e  families  as  the 
GarTies  and  the  Pittenweems.  John  Graham, 
after  the  brandj  dealings,  which  Mr.  Lauder 
declined  to  countenance,  went  to  his  bed  with 
a  light  heart.  "  Its  all  right  now,"  he  thought, 
'•  verj  cleverly  done,  too.  My  Aunt*s  a  good 
creature  as  ever  lived,  but  she  does  not  know 
the  world  ;  how  could  I  deal  with  a  reprobate? 
And  she  never  will  come  under  any  promise 
to  leave  Kilbattery,  when  Amy  and  the 
children  are  coming  home,  and  Amy  ill,  too. 
I  wonder  now  what  she  is  like — or  what 
tempted  that  young  brother  of  mine  to  marry 
at  twenty-one.  Here  am  I,  was  always 
twelve  months  older,  and  never  thought — 
that  is  to  say,  never  thought  to  any  purpose. 
To  be  sure  he  had  not  Auntie — that  was  it — 
and  put  him  to  all  this  trouble — marrying 
and  so  on — very  troublesome  it  mu^t  be,"  was 
John  Graham's  last  thought  for  that  night. 
•  •  •  •  •  ■ 

Next  morning  there  came  a  packet  to  Kil- 
battery from  Moorcleuch,  with  three  or  four 
letters.  One  note  was  for  Mr.  Davies.  It 
ran  thus : — 

«  l>e«r  Sir— 

**  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pittenweem  are  going  into  to«rn 
with  us.  Some  money  matters  to  be  done,-~7our8  in  a 
great  aeheme,  bat  money  is  needed;  it  may  do  well ; 
meantime  assist  Mr.  Graham's  drainage,  and  o^)1ige 
OB  all.  If  you  should  happen  to  want  money,  Mr. 
Graham  could  put  you  on  the  way  of  getting  it, 
1  dare  aay  without  drawing  on  London. 

"Tours  obediently, 

*•  A.  W.  Oabvib." 

^  Not  bad  fellows,"  afler  all,  these  ministers 
and  lawyers,  ruminated  Mr.  Davies, — ^  draw 
on  London,  to  be  sure;  much  good  that  would 
do— however,  the  old  fellow  can  think  so  if 
he'pleases*  There's  Pittenweem's  bill;  but  who 
could  I  trust  with  it  Never  see  money  nor 
stamp  no  more.  You're  in  clover  just  now, 
John  Davies,  with  a  note  for  a  thousand 
ponndB  in  one  pocket,  and  fifteen  shillings  in 
the  other.  Ton  can't  run  far  or  fast  on  fifteen 
shillings.  It  may  be  all  right,  though.  These 
people  should  pay  in  London — they  should, 
indeed:  they  are  horrid  rich." 

How  Mr.  Pittenweem  was  ai^ned  into 
Edinburgh,  at  that  juncture, — being  by  com- 
mnnications  with  his  wife  and  his  solicitor, 
and  such  communications  being  in  their 
nature  confidential — I  can't  tell. 

Life  went  on  at  Kilbattery  as  it  always 
does  in  sneh  booses.  Miss  Graham  has 
innumerable  duties  to  overtake.  She  has  to 
see  after  female  schools,  and  various  afflicted 
children  and  old  people  ;  and  every  want  in 
the  district  comes  somehow  under  Miss 
Graham's  notice.  She  has  a  very  good 
income,  too,  and  might  live  in  Edinburgh  or 
London;  and  go  to  the  opera  or  theatre  ;  lead 
a  gay  life,  and  sing  Italian  nonsense,  for  she 
knows  all  that ;  bot  then  it  has  occurred  to 


her  that  God,  when  he  made  her,  meant  her  to 
be  useful;  and  that  she  can  be  of  more  use  at 
Kilbattery,  and  among  the  people  round  there, 
than  in  any  other  place ;  and  so,  with  a  heart 
where  old  sorrows  live  as  chastened  and 
mellowed  memories,  she  goes  through  life 
making  "  the  best  of  both  worlds,"  and  the 
passing  one  happier,  because  she  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Lauder  has  his  duties  also :  a  busy 
life  he  leads ;  as  if  he  were  making  money, 
but  that  does  not  come  much  into  his  mind. 
And  Mr.  Graham  is  in  and  out  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow~early  away,  and  always  back 
to  dinner  by  six  or  seven  :  and  busy  with  his 
farms  and  his  tennnts. 

'*  Is  our  engineer  such  a  reprobate  as  you 
thought,  then.  Aunt  ?" 

"  Well,  John,  I  cannot  say ;  he  is  quiet 
enough  here,  poor  gentleman  :  very  ignorant, 
I  must  say,  of  anything  out  of  drains,  John.** 

"  Yes ;  but  it's  quite  astonishing  be  seems 
to  know  something  of  them — really  to  know 
something— and  has  been  useful." 

This  conversation  occurred  another  way 
to  Edinburgh.  That  night  Mr.  Lauder  and 
Mr.  Davies  were  to  keep  Kilbattery ;  on  that 
evening  there  was  a  large  paHy  in  Northum* 
berland  Street :  on  the  same  night  Mr.  Daviea 
called  at  the  Muir  of  Rhym. 

There  was  a  gay  party  at  Northumberland 
Street,  and  a  very  happy  one,  on  the  whole, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  there :  Mr. 
Brown  goes  to  London  next  evening.  There 
was  also  a  young  gentleman — a  young  Garvie; 
he  is  from  Glasgow.  The  old  firm  may  be 
maintained  yet.  Our  friend,  John  Ross 
Semple,  whom  we  have  never  met,  by  the 
way,  was  not  there.  That  seems  curious. 
Something  is  wrong  in  that  quarter. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly  in  North- 
umberland Street.  The  old  gentleman 
seemed  quite  young  again,  and  had  opinions 
on  every  subject — strange,  where  he  had 
collected  them  all-^ut  he  had  done  it. 
These  evening  parties  are  managed  better  in 
Edinburgh  than  anywhere  else.  In  Glasgow 
a  visitor  is  overwhelmed  with  the  apparent 
outlay  ;  and  perhaps  is  reckoning  when  he 
will  be  sacrificed.  It  must  come  to  that 
Certain  is  the  doom.  The  same  fact  is 
notorious  in  London.  The  mercaatile 
quarters  of  the  metropolis  are  the  most  ex^ 
pensive  by  a  long  way. 

*'  Another  reform  bill ;  yes,  it  must  oome 
next  year,  and  the  next  again.  We  went  too 
far  last  time  without  going  far  enough : 
stopped  at  a  very  dangerous  lin&" 

«  True,  Mr.  Garvie,"  said  the  Doctor,  an 
ecclesiastic,  "  but  what's  to  be  done  with  the 
masses.  Sir,  so  ignorant  and  immoraL" 

All  men  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
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Dootor,  and  also  in  the  Grospel.  What's  to 
be  done  with  them  ?  What,  but  teach  them, 
Doctor  !'* 

"  If  they  would  be  taup^ht.  But  here  is 
your  young  friend  fix)m  Glasgow,  has  brought 
some  Notes  on  the  Saltmarket,  for  Mrs. 
Pittenweem's  Social  and  Scientific  Soiree — 
suppose  we  press  them  into  our  service  here. 
Mr.  Garvie,.  jun.,  did  not  object,  but  the 
notes  were  not  drawn  up  by  him.  Mrs. 
Pittenweem  did  object,  however,  as  she  had 
already  lost  more  than  one  paper  in  the 
same  way. 

The  objection  was  overuled,  and  the  paper 
read. 

THE  SALTMARKET  OF  0LA800W. 

Samuel  Johnson  and  Charles  Lamb  have  both 
expressed  a  liking  for  the  streets  of  London.  Each 
in  his  own  way  w&s  an  admirable  reader  of  the 
8trand  and  Fleet  Street ;  but  the  Hebrides  were 
scarcely  more  intelligible  to  the  one  than  Skiddaw 
to  the  other.  How  this  predilection  comes  it  is 
not  our  present  business  to  say,  but  it  would  seem 
that  so  long  as  any  study  of  nature  is  confined  to 
human  nature,  we  will  continue  to  prefer  the  city 
pavement  to  thd  mountain  side.  Happy,  how- 
ever, is  the  man  who  unites  in  himself  a  love  of 
both.  He  will  then  be  enabled  to  discern  where 
the  flood  of  time  has  swept  through  the  embank- 
ments of  human  dwellings,  and  mark  with  equal 
Buocess  its  course  across  the  solitary  plain,  centu- 
ries having  not  more  surely  left  their  footprints  on 
the  tottering  ruin  than  on  the  mossed  and  wrinkled 
rock.  Priding  ourselves  on  the  possession  of  a 
little  of  this  universal  sympathy,  it  was  with  some- 
thing of  reverence,  not  unmixed  with  sadness,  that 
we  turned  lately  to  one  of  the  most  ancient 
thoroughfares  of  a  great  northern  city,  and  faint 
and  shadowy  in  the  dull  drizsle  of  a  December 
evening,  it  stretched  its  smoky  length  before  us, 
and  amid  a  wavering,  jostling  crowd  of  medley 
forms  and  faces,  we  stepped  into  the  Saltmarket  of 
Glasgoif. 

The  Saltmarket  I  It  is  indeed  a  disgrace  in  the 
locality  at  the  present  day,  and  the  Glasgow  ex- 
quisite would  as  soon  think  of  Pandemonium  as  of 
its  dingy  prcoints.  We  are  not  so  thin  skinned, 
and  with  a  resolution  to  find  sermons  in  the  stones 
of  even  the  Saltmarket,  wn  push  forward,  umbrella 
in  hand,  and  heed  not  the  drunken  soldiers  who 
stagger  against  vs  in  their  meandering  progress 
barrack- ward,  nor  bestow  a  single  anathema  on  the 
murderous  musicians  whose  injuries  to  sound  are 
altogether  unpardonable.  Such  a  narrow  ravine  of 
tall  houses,  rising  to  a  height  of  four  and  five 
storeys !  Such  a  dazzle  of  shop  windows,  filled 
with  everything  calculated  to  attract  the  attention 
of  an  humble  population  1  Grocery  shops  are 
flanked  by  old  clothes  shops ;  fruit  and  fish  shops 
are  glared  upon  by  whiskey  shops ;  here  an  auc- 
tioneer is  holding  forth  to  a  select  few  irom  his 
shaky  rostrum,  and  there  a  dealer  is  expatiating  on 


the  merits  of  a  faded  Benjamin.  Sounds  of  cas- 
tanets, and  tambourine,  and  clog-hornpipes,  ooze 
out  from  the  open  windows  of  upper  storeys, 
making  us  aware  of  singing  and  dancing  saloons ; 
while  a  glance  above  brings  to  notice  intimations 
of  the  "  Shakspeare,"  or  the  "  Odd  Fellow,'  or  the 
cheap  penny  concert  of  the  "  Jupiter.*'  Hark !  a 
shrill  whistle.  It  is  the  call  of  the  policeman,  who 
is  endeavouring,  somewhat  unsuccessfully,  to  sepa- 
rate yonder  pair  of  stout  combatants,  and  finds 
assistance  indispensible.  Quickly  his  call  is 
respondei  to.  The  flash  of  approaching  bull's  eyes 
strikes  against  the  dusky  mass  of  onlookers  that 
surround  the  heroes.  Soon  a  passage  is  cleared, 
the  fight  is  brought  to  an  end  without,  anything 
like  an  u.iderstanding  as  to  who  is  the  victor,  and 
all  further  particulars  may  be  heard  to-morrow 
morning  at  the  police-court.  Such  is  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Saltmarket  of  Glasgow. 

But  the  Saltmarket  has  had  its  golden  dajs, 
nevertheless.  Ages  back  it  was  the  centre  of 
wealth  and  fashion  in  the  city,  and  here  authority 
has  laid  down  its  strong  right  arm  on  the  silken 
cord  of  caste,  and  paused  from  its  duties  in  luxuri- 
ous repose.  At  the  head  of  many  of  those  noisome 
and  cavernous  closes,  quaint  old  buildiugs  are  still 
found,  which  in  those  palmy  days  had  spruce 
gardens  stretching  down  to  the  open  roadway, 
where  now,  closely  packed  ranges  of  houses  form 
the  narrow,  bustling  street.  Cromwell  himself,  it 
is  said,  when  the  Parliamentary  troops  occupied 
the  city,  stretched  his  frame  of  iron  here ;  and  a 
century  after.  Prince  Charles  Edward  tarried  for  a 
space  beneath  some  of  its  sheltering  roofs. 

To  most  persons  out  of  Glasgow,  the  Saltmarket 
is  known  only  as  the  whilome  residence  of  that 
sagacious  magistrate,  worthy  citizen,  and  courage- 
ous soldier.  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie.  Here,  indeed,  it 
was  where  this  distinguished  individual  conducted 
his  private  establishment,  the  comforts  and  blessings 
of  which  were  so  highly  appreciated  and  duly  ac- 
knowledged by  their  illustrious  possessor,  and  so 
faithfully  dispensed  by  the  ever  -  memorable 
Mattic.  The  fact  of  such  a  discerning  and  im- 
portant personage  fixing  on  this  locality  for  his 
place  of  abode,  is  of  itself  a  proof  that  the  Salt- 
market  was  prized  in  the  last  century,  and  how  sad 
a  change  it  has  undergone  in  the  preseut  P  Lace 
and  ruffles,  cocked  hats  and  furbelows,  were  then 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  sedan  chair  set  down 
many  a  brother  builie  at  the  spot  where  now  the 
Irish  navvie  takes  his  evening  lounge  and  smokes, 
or  the  northern  Bill  Sykes  sallies  forth  in  quest  of 
plunder.  So  passes  away  earthly  glory,  and  few 
spots  have  felt  it  more  than  the  Saltmarket  of 
Glasgow. 

At  this  period,  too,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Bailie,  and  for  many  years  later,  the  Saltmarket 
was  not  only  the  Piccadilly,  but  the  Paternoster 
How  of  Glasgow.  Here,  as  many  an  old  and  time- 
yellowed  tittle  page  can  testify,  the  publishing  and 
bookselling  concerns  of  the  city  were  carried  on, 
and  grave  British  classics,  of  the  full  bottom  wig 
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school,  vended  to  pairoDising  burgesses.  Here,  too, 
the  shop  of  "  Andrew  Foalis,  bookseller,  in  the 
Saat-mercat**  opened  its  doors  everj  lawful  moro- 
ing,  and  old  gentlemen,  douce  and  sober  in  attire, 
went  in  to  purchase  goodly  bodies  of  di? initj,  and 
spicier  juniors  went  in  to  talk  over  the  topios  of 
the  daj.  In  the  Trongate,  not  manj  doors  round 
the  corner,  stood  also  the  shop  of  that  surgeon  to 
whom  Tobias  George  Smollett  was  apprenticed, 
and  no  doubt  the  harnm  scarum  Dumbarton  youth 
took  many  a  dive  into  the  Saltmarket,  and  packed 
his  brain  full  of  vague  and  restless  dreams  that 
afterwards  took  shape  in  such  forms  as  Strap  and 
Roderick  Handom. 

Like  a  long  and  winding  stream  of  doubtful 
purity,  tke  Saltmarket  takes  its  rise  at  the  old 
Cross  of  Glasgow,  and  flowing  in  a  southward 
direction,  is  lost  in  what  was  once  the  grassy  ocean 
of  the  Green.  Time  has,  however,  considerably 
encroached  on  this  portion  of  the  public  park,  and 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  only  a  gravelle(| 
area  at  th[s  point,  on  which  the  annual  fair  is  held, 
and  where,  in  one  corner,  looms  (he  court-house 
and  prison.  In  olden  times,  however,  the  Toibooth, 
or  jail — the  same  is  mentioned  in  Scott's  romance 
of  "  Rob  Roy" — stood  at  the  head,  instead  of  the 
foot  of  the  street,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  standing 
benenth  the  gibbet[has  taken  his  last  look  of  things 
terrestrial  down  the  Saltmarket  of  Glasgow. 

We  have  alluded  incidentally  to  the  fair.  The 
pencil  of  a  Hogarth  would  not  unprofitable  bo  em- 
ployed on  such  a  subject.  Commencing  in  (he 
second  week  of  July,  this^  saturnalia  lasts  for  six 
days,  and,  from  earliest  dawn  till  latest  dark,  the 
Saltmarket  is  one  continual  stream  of  human  beings, 
as  varied  in  appearance  as  any  other  city  perhaps 
ever  witnessed.  Stalls  of  every  description  line 
the  sides  of  the  streets;  the  public-houses  on 
either  band  are  crowded,  and  every  species  of 
frolic,  not  unmixed  with  something  of  a  sterner 
nature,  may  be  met  with  at  almost  every  step. 
As  the  Saltmarket  is  the  main  artery  leading  to  the 
*•  ihows,*'  thousands  of  every  age  pour  through  it 
to  the  region  of  theatrical  booths  and  merry-go- 
rounds.  This  h  at  the  foot  of  the  street,  and  as 
you  proceed  onward,  the  ear  catches  the  hetero- 
genous sounds  of  drums,  clarions,  cymbals,  ringing 
bells  and  bawling  showmen.  Soon  the  eye  will 
encounter  the  busy  scene,  and  everj  manner  of 
exhibition,  from  the  tiniest  peep-show  to  the  most 
gigantic  circus,  will  be  found  spreading  out  their 
attractions  to  the  sight-seer;  while  not  a  mon- 
strosity within  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  but  is 
dragged  forth  to  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of 
holiday  folks  at  Glasgow  fairs. 

Often,  too,  has  the  Saltmarket  been  the 
thoroughfare  for  thousands,  hurrying  to  witness 
another,  and,  alas  !  a  sadder  spectacle  !  Many  a 
dull,  shivering  morning  has  broke  through  heavy 
mists,  and  the  melancholy  hour  of  eight  tolled  with 
a  more  solemn  tone,  as  the  scaffold  loomed  against 
the  grey,  leaden  sky,  and  the  last  letter  of  the  law 
was  carried  into  effect  at  the  foot  of  the  Saltmar- 


ket. Here  it  was  that  the  unfortunate  James 
Wilson,  of  Strathaven,  the  leader  of  Radicalism  in 
his  own  district,  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of 
patriotism  in  sterner  days  than  ours,  and  his  grey 
head,  stiguuitised  as  that  of  a  traitor,  was  held  up 
dripping  to  the  crdwd.  Many  less  deserving  have 
perished  here ;  but  such  memorials  are  too  painful 
to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  we  willingly  retrace  our 
steps  into  the  brilliant  gaslight  of  the  crowded 
shops,  and  jostle  our  way  over  the  stones  of  the 
present  time. 

Changes  from  high  to  low,  like  those  we  have 
alluded  to,  are  of  such  a  gradual  nature  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible.     The  city  spreads  itself  out 
on  every  side ;   increasing  wealth  follows  on  the 
heels   of   increasing  commerce,   and  the  sun  of 
fashion,  rolling  in  its  westward  course,  leaves  the 
places  it  once  illuminated  to  outer — should  we  not 
say   rather    to   inner  f — darkness.      The   precise 
moment  of  Bailie*s  decadence  is  unnoted.    No  pen 
has  recorded  when  the  shutters  of  Andrew  Foulis 
were  closed  foQ»  the  last  time,  or  in  what  year  it 
was  first  discovered  that  this  was  a  likely  locality 
for  the  sale  of  old  clothes  and  malt  whiskey.   Who 
knows,  indeed,  but  the  first  coat  hung  over  the 
door  of  an  enterprising  Hibernian  dealer,  acted  as 
a  scarecrow  to  hurry  off  terrified  gentility  P     It 
was  something  too    much  to  have  one's  own  gar- 
ment sold  before  one's  own  eyes.     To  behold  any 
"gutter-blood*'    who    might   wish,   thrusting  his 
plebian  bulk  into  the  receptacles  of  aristocracy,  and 
thereafter   swaggering  away  in  his  borrowed,    or 
rather  his  bought  feathers,  through  a  thoroughfare 
once   sacred    to   fashion   and   grandeur.      Good 
"  whiskey*'  was  no  doubt  highly  prized  by  the  an- 
cient denizens,  but  they  could  scarcely  bear  the 
sight  of  its    consumption    by   inferior   mortals. 
Nobody  has  dared  to  deny  that  the  Bailie  ever  dis- 
liked good  cheer ;  but  we  guess  that  when  he  saw 
his  own  weavers  enjoying  the  like  at  his  very  door, 
it  was  time  to  exclaim  with  the  lustiest  emphasis, 
"  ma  conscience." 

Thus  the  glory  of  the  Saltmarket  departed. 
Old  families  turned  exclusive,  and  shunned  the  ap- 
proach of  younger  ones  who  had  risen  to  prosperity, 
just  as  they  had  done  themselves.  Flying  away, 
the  former  settled  in  the  west,  and  when  years  had 
rendered  the  latter  also  respectable,  they  followed 
the  example,  and  again  became  their  neighbours. 
Poorer  people  flocked  into  the  deserted  houses ; 
step  by  step  the  locality  became  lower ;  meaner 
dwellings  were  built,  and  labour  and  vice  flocking 
together,  as  too  often  is  the  case,  brought,  as  at 
the  present  hour,  stout  arms  and  frail  morals  to 
the  Saltmarket  of  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Garvie  thonght  the  paper  very  poetical, 
but  it  did  not  prove  anything—  did  not  prove 
that  all  Glasgow  stopped  in  the  Saltmarket, 
or  that  the  Saltmarket  was  the  majority  of 
Glasgow. 

Mr.  Brown  had  no  doabt  whatever  that  all 
the  persons  who  kept  these  saloons    were 
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Toters  already  t  bnt  he  uttderstood  Una  con- 
tributor to  their  amosement  was  not  a  voter ; 
and  would  not  be,  even  under  Mr.  McLaren*B 
pinn. 

Mr.  Pittenweem  suggested  that  all  persons 
who  sold  strong  drink  should  be  excluded 
from  the  franchise  in  any  new  reform  bill. 

Miss  Garvie  :  *'  And  all  who  use  them,  of 
course." 

Dr.  Fettes  must  say  that  he  considered 
these  opinions  highly  objectionable.  There 
was  a  moral  grandeur  in  a  man  who  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  which  could  never 
be  equalled  by  artificial  restraint. 

Mr.  Pittenweem  :  "Avoid  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  evil,  Doctor." 

Mr.  Brown  :  **  'Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion', you  remember,  Dr.  Fettes — don't  you  T 

So  appealed  to,  the  rev.  gentleman  did  re- 
member, and  Moorcleuch's  view  of  the  text 
would  make  monks  of  us  all — sheer  popery 
in  a  new  guise, — '•  abstaining'  from  meats.** 
As  to  Mr.  Brown's,  quotation,  they  were  not 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  world.  Mr.  Brown  ha  1 
surely  read  the  l7th  chapter  of  John. 

M[r.  Brown  admitted  that  he  had  often,  and 
with  pleasure. 

Miss  Graham  :  "  And  read  in  it,  no  doubt, 
Doctor,  the  passage  that  they  may  be  kept  from 
the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.*'  Dr.  Fettes  has 
acquired,  long  ere  now,  a  perfect  reverence 
for  this  lady's  powers  of  quotation  ;  so  he 
only  said  that  the  argument  was  a  long  one, 
still  he  felt  that  there  was  a  beauty  in  a 
human  being  walking  along  the  ways  of  the 
world,  with  garments  undefiled. 

"  They  never  do  it,  though,  in  the  physical 
world,  Doctor,**  said  Mary  Anne,  ''  as  we  all 
know  from  the  laundress'  bills." 

"  And  the  moral  world,"  added  Marion, "  is 
shadowed  forth  in  the  physical, — I  have  long 
believed  that — the  physical  is  the  picture  :  the 
moral  is  the  reality." 

"  Talking  of  beauty— the  beautiful,"  said 
Mr.  Blake,  a  rising  advocate,  who  has  a 
great  way  to  rise,  being  young  ;  "  talking  of 
the  beautiful,  your  Glasgow  friends,  have 
some  good  writers  among  them,  Mr.  Garvie  : 
that  was  a  very  good  book  of  Mr.  Symington's, 
on  the  beautiful." 

Mr.  Garvie,  jun.,  thought  so  too,  but  it  had 
not  been  well  used  by  some  of  the  reviewers. 

Dr.  Fettes  was  sorry  to  hear  that,  for  the 
Symington's  were  an  able  and  worthy  family, 
— sound  theologians.  The  book,  he  supposed, 
was  theological  of  course ;  the  beauty  he  had 
been  endeavouring  to  describe,  the  moral 
beauty  of.  Mr.  Blake  assured  him  that  the 
work  was  very  general  and  comprehensive  in 
its  nature ;  Mr.  Garvie,  jun.,  adding  that 
it  was  written  by  a  gentleman  in  business — 
a  manufacturer    and  merchant]    and    Dr. 


Fettes  declaring  thai  unjust  ireviewing  was  a 
huge  sin.  He  had  suffered  seriously  by  the 
practice.  One  of  his  recent  pamphlets 
reached  the  office  of  a  newspaper  on  a  Mon- 
day evening.  He  had  been  engaged  on  it 
for  two  weeks.  Next  morning  the  editor  de- 
clared it  was  weak  and  worthless.  Of  course, 
he  never  read  it. 

''  I  never  buy  books,"  said   Mr.   Garvie. 

''No,  papa  never  buys  books.  Look  at 
this  house,"  whispered  his  daughter. 

"  But  having  bought  Professor  Blaikie's 
Platonic  work,  and  finding  this  book  jou 
name  accused  in  the  Athetueum  of  giving 
too  many  quotations  and  authorities — ^with 
my  respect  for  authorities  and  precedents — 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  would  g^ve  one 
in  search  of  a  text  book  some  idea  in  a  plain 
way  of  the  subject ;  so  I  bought  it,  too,  be- 
cause it  was  abused,  and  it's  been  more  amus- 
ing, more  useful — much  more  useful  to  me— 
of  course  in  my  way,  without  too  nrach  time, 
than  the  clever  Professor's.  I  don't  ofier  an 
opinion  of  the  latter,  it's  not  before  us ;  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  travel  out  of  the  record — but  it's 
a  clever  book.  Still,  if  you  want  to  know  what 
has  been  said,  and  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  in  hand,  there's  nothing  better  than, 
or  equal  to,  this  Glasgow  book  ;  got  up  with 
the  accuracy  and  a  care  of  a  standard  autho* 
rity  in  law,  and  yet  readable  at  every  page. 
I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  how  this  mercantile 
gentleman  has  managed  to  read  so  many 
works,  and  form  the  common  sense  opinions 
which  he  holds.  I  don't  agree  with  him  in 
many  things,  but  I  do  agree  with  him  in 
many  more.  I  know  that  I  could  have  never 
written  a  similar  book,  except  on  the  law  and 
practice  of  conveyancing,  perhaps.  It*s  whot 
might  be  called  a  handy  book  on  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  art.  I  don't  agree  with  him,  for 
example,  on  the  use  of  organs  in  churches. 

Dr.  Fettes  :  "  It's  a  popish  abomination." 

Mr.  Garvie:  "It's  prelatic- too.  I,  how- 
ever, disagree  with  that,  for  where  are  you  to 
stop.  Begin  with  organs,  and  you  may  stop 
at  penny  whistles,  if  organs  can't  be  par- 
chased.  To  me,  with  my  early  associations,  the 
fiddles  used  in  Yorkshire  would  be  most  dan- 
gerous. You  would  be  near  thirdly  or  even 
the  peroration,  Doetor,  before  I  could  get  some 
strathspey  out  of  my  old  head  and  heels.  No, 
I'm  against  organs  in  the  church ;  but  you 
might  get  the  young  taught  to  sing  a  little 
better.  Still,  returning  to  reviewers,  I  think 
a  little  abuse,  evidently  unfair,  is  a  good 
thing.  I  bought  the  book  in  consequence; 
let  me  see,  now — well,  four  months  since,  I 
should  eay  ;  and  I  don't  regret  the  money- 
more  than  can  be  said  of  half  the  books  I  do 
buy.  Of  course,  I  except  the  musical 
doctrine," 
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«*The  Yorksbife  pl«n  woald  be  very  merrj," 
said  Mr.  Graham.  ''I  declare  TU  stop  in 
TorkBhire  some  Saturday." 

"  Now,  John,  how  can  you  say  these  shock- 
ing things.  Yon  make  people  think  you 
#orfle  than  you  are,  and  that's  bad  enough, 
you  know." 


'<  This  is  it>  you  see.  Doctor  Fettes, — I'm 
always  taken  down*  I  was  wrong  on  educa- 
tion at  Moorclench, — ^here  I'm  wrong  on 
fiddles.  I  said  it  would  be  merry.  I  did  not 
say  it  would  be  right,  Auntie.  It's  surely 
right  here,  though.  We  might  be  allowed 
some  music,  Mary  Anne.** 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


ne  ScoUish  Annual  Thomas  Murray 
and  Sons.  Glasgow. 
This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series. 
The  name  implies  that  it  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  Scottish  subjects.  It  seems  to  be  got 
ap  well,  and  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Clyde,  while 
a  lithograph  of  one  portrait  of  this  famous 
warrior  begins  the  book  ;  and  this  lithograph 
is  the  best  portrait  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
which  we  have  seen  in  any  popular  publica- 
tion.  The  volume  contains  a  life  of  that 
leader,  who  is  essentially  one  of  the  middle, 
or  of  the  productive  classes,  and  proves  the 
poesibility  of  genius  rising  to  power  even  in 
this  aristocratic  land;  but  Sir  Colin  only 
attained  to  eminence  at  the  close  of  a  life- 
time.  Since  this  biography  pissed  through 
the  press,  the  old  chieftain's  father  died  at 
Edinburgh,  a  very  aged  man,  who  only  a  few 
months  since  left  the  ishind  of  Mull,  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Forth.  The  change 
was  not  long  enjoyed  by  the  old  islander; 
and  he  lives  not  to  welcome  his  titled  son  on 
his  return  to  Scotland. 

The  "  Scottish  Annual"  contains  contribu- 
tions by  some  thirty  different  writers,  all 
known,  more  or  less,  in  literature— or  nearly 
ail— for  a  few  of  the  names  are  new,  and  some 
of  them  are  assumed.  The  Editor  has  produced 
thus  a  mixture  of  tale  and  tradition,  poetry 
and  prose,  s  little  politics,  and  more  scientific 
articles.  The  volume  is  readable  and 
valuable.     The  idea  is  good,  and  likely  to 

be  supported. 

Professor  Nichol  furnishes  an  article  on 
Dooati's  comet,  which  will  have  interest, 
although  the  comet  has  gone  upon  its  long 
journey.  Be  combats  the  idea  that  comets 
.  can  extfcise  influence  over  the  earth,  and 
assttres  his  readers  that  Donati's  was  never 
nearer  this  globe  than  fifty  millions  of  miles, 
while  it  was  within  nine  millions  of  miles 
of  Venus*  The  comets  being  gaseous,  can- 
aoty  be  thinks,  inflict  much  injury  upon  us; 
but  they  might  be  inflammable  gas,  or 
UagUng  gasi  or  poisonous  gas^  we  cannot 
telL 


Then  the  Professor  teaches  us  resignation. 
He  says :  — 

Under  a  full  and  rAtiooal  ftew  of  a  Rnbject  so  en- 
grostins;,  what  matters  the  terrible  queittion,  as  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  or  the  close  of  life  ?  If  we  are  living 
truly,  the  end  of  time  is  now.  Eternity  is  not  a  state 
we  hare  to  watt  for.  It  is  above,  below,  and  around 
us ;  at  this  moment  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it.  Eter- 
nity is  that  sphere  wherein  those  changeless  laws  thut 
control  r.oral  and  material  order  have  their  root  and 
abiding-plaoe.  It  is  the  source,  the  home,  the  fountain, 
of  everlasting  Love  and  Grace  ;  and  if  our  souls  are 
resting  with  the  mighty  principles  that  d^-ell  there,  we 
shall  not  postpone  participation  in  its  grand  though 
severe  conditions  until  after  that  transition  which  we 
term  Dbath. 

In  one  sense  only  is  this  true,  dpon  a 
Scotch  railway  we  might  pass  through  a 
tunnel,  and  should  be  in  Scotland  during  the 
lourney;yet  we  would  still  be  in  the  tunnel 
until  we  reached  daylight  Something  like 
this  is  true  of  time.  It  is  a  tunnel  in  eter- 
nity; it  seems  an  incident  in  the  endless. 
Nevertheless  we  are  not  properly  in  eternity, 
but  shut  out  by  darkness  too  thick  for  human 
eye  to  penetrate. 

We  naturally  turned  in  this  volume  to  a 
sketch  of  Robert  NicoU,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan,  with  which  we  are  not  pleased 
quite.  It  is  in  Mr.  GilfiUan's  style,  and  has 
its  faults.  We  almost  believe  that  if  he 
were  doomed  to  describe  Satan,  he  would  find 
a  comparison;  and  the  subject  might  be  great, 
greater,  but  not  greatest.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  style  nnd  thought.  No  necessity  exists  for 
comparing  Robert  Burns  and  Robert  Nicoll, 
although  two  Englishmen,  from  Leeds  pro- 
bably,  adopted  that  course  in  conversation. 

We  suspect,  from  circumstances  we  need  not  de 
tail,  that  the  name  of  our  AuchtergaTen  poet  is  not  so 
widely  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  thai  it  is  better 
known  in  some  parts  of  Bngland  than  in  ScoiUnd. 
We  gathered  the  Utter  fact  partly  from  an  accidental 
encounter,  some  years  ago,  with  two  intelligent  Eng- 
lishmen, near  Aberfeldy,  whose  whole  talk  was  of 
NieoU,  who  were  bent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  his  birth- 
pUee,  and  who  preferred  bam  even  to  Burns.  We 
were  compelled  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  and  pro* 
voked  to  tell  them  that  Burns  might  have  cut  up  into 
forty  Nicolls ;  hat  were  pleased  to  find  that  a  poet 
so  thoroughly  Scotch  was  waimly  appreciated  in  the 
south. 
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Ere  trying  to  point  out  his  wenta  as  the  represen- 
tattve  Scotch  self-taught  poet  of  this  century,  we 
would  first,  however,  say  a  few  words  ahont  the  artistic 
quality  of  his  poetry.  Here,  of  course,  great  allow- 
ance roust  he  made  for  his  early  removal.  Of  Burns, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  Carlyle  says  justly 
— **  We  have  not  youth  and  manhood,  hut  only  youth." 
But  of  Nicoll,  who  was  cut  off  at  twenty-three,  we 
have  not  manhood,  nor,  properly  speaking,  youth,  but 
only  boyhood  ~  he  seemed  still  a  premature  boy  when 
he  died. 

The  latter  part  of  this  extract  answers  the 
former,  although  incompletely.  Burns  lived 
to  be  thirty-seven — ^Nicoll  lived  to  be  twenty- 
three.  Burns  did  not  live  by  pursuits  which 
occupied  and  wore  down  his  mind.  That 
was  Nicoirs  work  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
short  life.  What  he  might  have  become,  or 
what  he  might  have  done  with  the  leisure 
from  thought  that  Burns  possessed,  is  net 
for  man  to  say. 

There  are  little  anecdotes  respecting  Nicoll, 
told  in  a  kindly  spirit  too^  that  are  scarcely 
correct.    Thus : — 

We  need  not  dilate  on  NicoU's  excellence  as  a  son 
and  a  husband,  or  on  that  fine  simplicity  which  cha- 
racterised him,  and  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  true 
poetical  genius.  It  is  interesting,  as  a  proof  of  this, 
to  notice,  that  at  an  age  when  most  young  men  are 
inclined  to  coxcombry  in  dress,  Nicoll  was  singularly 
indifferent,  and  even  careless,  in  that  respect ;  and  our 
worthy  friend,  William  Tait  (of  whom  Leigh  Hunt 
once  wrote  us,  **  all  good  men  speak  handsomely,*' 
and  who  acted  as  a  father  to  poor  NicoU,)  had  to  get 
his  "  outer  man"  put  in  order  that  he  might  be  present- 
able at  Leeds. 

We  knew  Robert  Nicoll  very  well  before 
he  went  to  Leeds,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  destitute  circumstances  ;  but  '*  dressed'*  up 
to  his  income,  which  must  have  been  limited. 
We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Tait,  and  quite  as  little  that 
few  would  know  the  particulars  ;  but  Robert 
Nicoll  was  not,  when  in  Edinburgh,  careless 
of  his  appearance,  or  slovenly  in  his  habits. 
He  was  not  singular  in  that  way,  as  if  he 
had  wished  passengers  to  say  or  think,  there 
is  a  strange  young  man.  He  was  under 
personal  obligations  both  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Johnstone  and  to  Mr.  Tait.  From  Mrs. 
Johnstone  he  received  much  kindness,  when 
a  bright  and  useful  life  seemed  before  him, 
much  when  an  early  death  was  his  almost 
certain  doom.  Towards  both  we  are  sure 
that  he  entertained  honest  gratitude  ;  and 
neither  of  his  friends,  and  we  have  named 
the  two  who  were  useful  to  him  in  the  world, 
thought  less  kindly  of  this  very  young  man, 
that  he  struggled  to  keep  his  expenditure 
within  his  small  income.  That  practice  was 
however,  an  act  of  self-denial — and  did  not 
originate  in  a  contempt  for  comfort,  or  even 
the  carelessness  that  makes  some  men  forget- 
ful and  negligent  in  their  habits.  However, 
Mr.  Gilfillan  writes,  upon  the  whole^  very 
favourably  of  NicoU. 


We  observe  some  contributions  in  the 
"^Annual"  by  another  young  Perthshire  man, 
not  much  known  yet ;  but  we  trust  that  a  long 
time  has  to  come  before  his  biography  be 
needed;  although  he  may  make  up  materials 
for  one.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  "Annual** 
has  many  volumes  and  many  years  before  it  ; 
and  its  beginning  looks  healthy,  strong  and 
vigorous. 


The  Ministry  of  Life,  By  Mama  Louisa 
Charlesworth.  1  Vol.,  pp.  411.  Scelcy, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday :  Pleet-street. 

This  is  a  tale  especially  intended  for  the  young. 
It  is  an  excellent  book,  inculcating  the  moralities 
of  liFe,  nnd  placing  them  on  the  basis  of  religion. 
Tbeie  is  much  thought,  too,  in  the  ^ork,  and  the 
thoughts  are  so  simply  and  prettilj  expressed,  that 
they  are  likely  to  take  hold  of  the  imagination  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  For  instance, 
in  speaking  of  the  wide  influence  which  language 
exerts,  she  says — "  A  word  is  a  winged  seed — 
none  can  tell  when  once  it  has  gone  forth  what  its 
harvest  may  be."  That  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be 
too  forcibly  impressed  on  either  young  or  old.  And 
again,  when  she  advocates  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
and  speaks  with  deep  feeling  of  their  miseries,  she 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  characters  a 
fact  concerning  those  miserable  faults  and  failings 
of  the  world  which  are  too  frequently  brought 
before  us.     She  says — 

.Sure  IheyMl  taste  of  it  some  day  that  walks  in  riches,  aod 
in  knowledge,  and  lets  we  (the  poor)  perish  worse  than 
beasts — for  they  do  feed  them  in  the  pastures  when  they 
don't  work  *em  on  the  land  I  6nt  then's  a  Qod  above 
hears  the  groans  that  their  thick  walls  shat  oat  from  tnm- 
bling  them. 

That  fact  taken  to  heart  would  make  human 
nature  more  careful  of  the  starving  and  miserable 
poor.  We  can  reccommend  this  volume  sincerely. 
The  authoress  deserves  both  the  thanks  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  public. 


The  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Pennine  Alps,     By  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  King,  M.A.,  F.R.G.8.     1  Vol., 
pp.  564.     London :  John  Murray,  Albemarle- 
street. 
This  very  beautiful  work  would  make  an  interest- 
ing and  accptable  gift-book  for  the  present  season. 
It  is  well  got  up,  and  contains  a  great  many  illus- 
trations from  the  author's  pencil.     They  are  well 
and  we   should  fancy,  truthfully  executed,   and 
give  an  interest  to  the  accompaoying  literature. 

As  we  are  told  on  the  title  page,  the  book  is  an 
account  of  a  tour  through  all  the  romautio  and 
less  frequented  "Yals''  uf  Northern  Piedmont, 
from  the  Tarentaise  to  the  Gries.  There  is  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  account  of  our  old  friend 
— the  great  St.  Barnard,  together  with  a  desorip* 
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tioa  of  the  convent  of  the  same  name.  The 
legend  connected  with  its  fonnder  is  prettily  told, 
and  sounds  like  a  strange  old  tale  of  romance. 
Mr.  King  gives  "Ibcrtis,  Essai  Historique/'  as 
his  authority  for  the  following  anecdote  :^- 

The  history  of  St  Bernard  is  a  remarkable  one.  His 
father,  Bicbard  de  Henihon,  and  his  mother,  BernoHoe  de 
Doingt,  having  no  other  ehild  bnt  Bernard  to  inherit  the 
family  estates  and  the  ehatean  de  Menthon,  on  the  lake  of 
Anneey,  where  Bernard  was  bom  in  028,  were  naturally 
aaxions  that  he  should  marry,  and  had  planned  a  match  with 
an  beiresa  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  considerable  accomplish- 
ments, with  wbieh  object  Bernard  was  recalled  from  his 
stndies  in  Paris.  Unhappily,  the  charms  and  the  fortune  of 
the  fair  Marguerite  de  Miolans  were  lost  on  him,  as  well  as 
all  the  appeals  of  his  parents  to  the  sole  prop  of  their  house, 
for,  nnknoWB  to  them,  he  had  formed  the  resolution  of  en- 
tering the  church,  in  which  his  preceptor  Germains  had 
greatly  aided.  Suspicions  vere  entertained  of  his  tutor,  who 
was  dismissed;  Bernard  was  carried  to  the  Chateau  de 
Miolans ;  and  all  parties  but  one  were  in  jojful  anticipatidn 
of  the  faappjr  CTcnt  which  was  to  unite  the  two  houses.  The 
night  before  the  wedding  Bernard  retired  to  hie  chamber, 
and  prayed  for  the  intercession  of  his  patron,  St.  Nicholas  de 
Myn,  who  enlightened  him  by  the  apparition  of  a  supema- 
tnnl  illnmination,  and  thas  encouraged,  he  left  a  note  on  his 
table,  addreised  to  his  parents,  and  escaped  through  the 
window. 

The  author  next  speaks  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  in  a 
few  lines  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  one  portion  of  the 
wild,  grand  scenery  before  him  :— 

As  the  sun  increased  in  power  (he  says)  the  roar  of  ice 
aTalanches  on  Mont  Blanc  was  almost  incessant,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
rayine,  between  us  and  the  glacier,  lay  a  mass  of  shirered 
pine  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  burled  bodily  into  it  by 
a  spring  aTalanche  from  Mont  Chetif.  The  forest  was 
seamed  here  and  there  with  wide  gaps,  made  by  the  same 
dcstmctiTe  agency,  after  the  last  winter's  heavy  snow,  their 
irresistible  course  where  they  had  crushed  headlong  throngh 
the  thick  pines,  marked  by  a  melancholy  wreck  of  shattered 
and  prostrate  trunks.*' 

The  forest  spoken  of  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which,  the  author  tells  us,  is  strikingly  beautiful 
and  romantic.  He  describes  places  among  these 
Alpine  precipices  wliich  are  not  generally  known 
to  tourists,  and  therefore  his  work  has  a  pleasing 
degree  of  novelty  about  it ;  and  he  also  gives  us 
much  valuable  information  on  the  mineral  springs, 
the  geology,  and  productions  of  these  ice  regions. 
He  says  that  "  the  hot  springs  of  St.  Didier  are 
not  sulphurous,  and  contain  no  iron,  and  very 
slight  traces  of  magnesia  or  other  salts.  The 
chief  advantage  of  them  is,  that  they  issue  from 
a  ravine  of  the  Doire  at  a  temperature  of  95 
degrees." 

He  tells  us  also  of  the  sulphurous  baths  of  La 
Saxe,  but  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the 
description  of  them  in  his  own  words  : — 

At  the  bath  house  I  stopped  and  had  a  bath  iu  the  milk- 
waim  water,  most  refreshing  alter  the  glare  of  the  glacier, 
and  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  baths  are  in  separate  com- 
partments— simple,  bnt  neat  and  clean.  They  are  made  of 
pine  wood,  and  are  lined  with  a  looae  sheet  before  the 
water  is  let  in,  which  may  be  had  hot  or  cooled  dovra  at 
pleasure.  Its  effect  is  very  pleasant  and  soothing  to  the 
•kin ;  and  after  a  hot  day's  walk,  there  are  few  Inxurief 


greater  than  a  bath  at  La  Sau,  and  the  cost  is  only  one 
and  a  half  franc. 

An  inexpensive  luxury,  and  we  may  quite 
agree  with  the  author  in  esteeming  it  a  great  one. 
Descriptions  of  the  Val  d'Aosta,  the  Val  Pellina, 
Val  de  Biona,  Val  deLys,  and  others,  follow  ;  and, 
after  a  wbilt,  he  leads  us  to  the  shore  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  [and  thus  he  describes  it,  as  it 
appeared  to  him  from  the  mountain  which  he  was 
descending : — 

Now  that  we  were  below  the  line  of  clouds,  we  saw  at 
our  feet  a  tast  steaming  cauldron,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  a 
tS^fJ*  fflAwy  sheet,  like  a  sea  in  a  fog,  apparently  some 
miles  below  us,  its  boundaries  lost  in  Tsponr,  bnt  its  reality 
evident,  by  the  dwarfed  figure — a  singnlariy  strange  sight 
to  us  from  a  mountain  side~-of  a  steamer  crossing  what  we 
knew  niirst  be  the  Lago  Maggiore.  We  luckily  hit  upon  a 
steep,  narrow  track,  which  led  through  shady  chestnnt 
woods  an^  toounfain  trieadows,  until  in  nine  hours  from 
Orta,  we  dropped  down  to  the  main  road,  where  the  waten 
of  the  lake  rippled  on  its  pebbly  beach,  and  the  pattering 
rain  hissed  un  its  breathless  surface. 

We  don't  quite  admire  the  expression  "hissed" 
as  applied  to  rain.  Rain  never  "  hisses'*  unless  it 
is  put  into  a  kettle  and  boils  over ;  however,  the 
hissing,  we  fancy,  la  meant  for  poetry.  We  accept 
it  as  such,  although  we  would  rather  not  have  had 
it.  However,  we  won't  quarrel  with  a  pleasant 
book  for  the  sake  of  an  ill-chosen  word.  The 
volume  is  well  worth  reading ;  and  those  who  have 
neither  the  money,  time,  nor  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  scenes  described,  had  better  run  through 
them  by  their  own  fireside,  in  company  with  the 
author. 


The  Christmas  Tree,     London:  James  Blackwood. 

A  BBAUTI7TIL  little  volumc,  profusely  illustrated — 
the  fourth  of  its  race — full  of  readable  matter,  and 
sure  to  please  all  young  people.  We  had  not  seen 
it  before  last  month,  and  we  can  only  call  it  an 
agreeable  volume  now,  from  which  we  take  the 
following  extract: — 

The  custom  of  decking  our  houses  and  churches  with 
holly,  &c.,  originates  from  ancient  heathen  practices.  Mr. 
Brande  says,  that  "  holly  was  used  only  to  deck  the  inside  of 
houses  at  Christmas,  while  ivy  was  used  not  only  as  a 
fintner's  sign,  but  also  among  the  evergreens  at  funerals." 
Archdeacon  Mares  mentions,  "  the  custom  longest  preserved 
was  the  hanging  up  of  a  bush  of  mistletoe  in  the  kitchen  or 
servant's  hall,  with  the  charm  attached  to  it,  that  the  maid 
who  was  not  kissed  under  it  at  Christmas,  would  not  be 
married  in  that  year,"  In  the  north  a  similar  custom  ia 
observed,  viz.,  that  of  kissing  a  maiden  over  a  bunch  of 
holly.  Polydon  Virgil  says,  that  "  trimming  of  the  temples 
with  hangynges,  flowers,  bonghs,  and  garlands,  was  taken  of 
the  heathen  people,  whiche  decked  their  idols  and  houses  with 
such  arraye." 

The  festival  belonged  to  Pagan  times,  and  was 
assumed  into  the  Church  at  an  early  period. 
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Mmorhls  ofTnUam  Marifn,    Bj  Rev.  Willum 

OwEV.  London :  Simpldn  and  Co. 
Thu  ia  a  coHectioo,  in  one  volume,  of  ajeodotes  re- 
garding the  recent  mssacre  in  India,  which  disclose 
mmasing  fortutitnde  among  some  of  the  natives, 
.whose  Christian  principles  have  been  tried  in  the 
furnace  and  found  pure.  Will  Lord  Stanley  read 
the  following  sentences  f — 

Than  an  maay  feeU  to  prove  that  the  people  of  Indie, 
intteed  of  raepectiog  the  policy  which  hae  deprived  them  of 
the  ■dveotagiB  of  reodiog  the  Bible  ia  the  QoTernment 
ediooU,  have  regretted  the  privation  to  which  Ihey  have 
been  labjeeted,  and  have  entertained  feelinga  of  totpieion 
and  oontempt  for  the  aathore  of  thit  diagraoefd  policy. 

The  writer  of  the  **  Indies  orine,**  inforoii  ai  that  a  native 


geotlemen,  gretefnl  for  recovery  from  a  serioos  illiif85,  nhd 
inflaenced  by  the  Myinir  of  a  native  teneher,  that  **  Jesos 
Christ  WM  the  tree  one,  end  came  ont  of  Qod/'  fonnded  end 
endowed  a  college  at  Benares,  which  bears  his  own  name — 
Rajah  Jaynarain — and  which  he  gave  over  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Yet,  after  a  long  struggle  against  con- 
victions of  the  troth  of  Chriatianit>,  he  at  last  said,  <*  Had 
the  Christian  religion  been  troe,  the  company  Bahador. 
which  had  in  other  respacts  benefited  his  country,  wo«id  not 
have  withheld  from  at  leeat  coousending  this  religion  to 
their  notice.**  We  have  really  cause  for  the  deepest  national 
humiliation,  to  repentance  in  dust  aad  ashea,  when  we  ob- 
aerve  the  moral  cowardice  with  which  both  parts  of  the  lale 
double  Government  have  betrayed  the  inteiesU  of  Christian 
truth,  from  the  dread  of  eiciting  the  opposition  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan and  the  Hindoo. 


POLITICAL    NARRATIVE. 


Thb  war  in  India  is  not  dosed  yet,  as  many 
persons  believed  that  it  would  be  ere  this  time. 
Servia  has  declared  its  old  ruler  to  be  unsatisfas* 
tory  to  ita  Parliament  and  has  put  another  Prince 
in  his  seat.  Rossia  is  supposed  to  be  well  satis- 
•lied  with  the  change  which  complicates  affairs  in 
Turkey;  where  the  antagonism  of  Christian  and 
Moslem  had  oauaed,  previously,  many  distressing 
qnarrela.  Austria  and  Prance  liave  both  tiieir 
armies  recruited  to  the  letter  and  full  stretch  of 
the  law ;  and  present  a  threatening  front  to  the 
new  year.  Italy,  as  the  prize  between  them,  seems 
ripe  for  mischief.  The  President  of  the  United 
Stales  has  sent  a  message  to  Congress  wherein, 
after  offering  to  bay  Cuba,  he  lays  in  a  store  of 
grievances  against  nearly  all  the  other  American 
atates.  The  message  is  a  canvassing  measure  for 
the  next  Preaidential  election. 

The  political  movement  has  wakened  into  a  more 
hopeful  state  daring  the  last  month  of  the  year 
than  it  formerly  presented.  The  time  for  political 
advice  has  passed  ;  that  for  action  and  orgauisation 
has  come.  The  friends  of  a  complete  reform  can 
accomplish  it  if  they  please.  If  they  do  not  want 
any  important  change  they  have  only  to  do 
nothing. 

The  old  Whig  party  decline  to  concede  or  to 
support  the  ballot.  Mr.  Brigbt's  friends  are 
ballot-men.  The  supporters  of  manhood  suffrage 
take  the  same  view. 

The  equalisation  of  the  representative  system  is 
an  important  element  in  any  reform  bill.  The 
Whigs  will  disfranchise  a  few  boroughs  under  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  advanced  Liberals 
have  named  no  scale.  The  Radicals  demand 
equitable  electoral  districts ;  without  which  there 
can  be  no  fair  representation  of  the  public  opinion. 
They  do  not  define  the  demand.  They  have  not 
yet  stated  the  mode  of  attaining  it  Now,  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  the  matter.  The  average  of 
population  to  each  member  is  46,000  or  thereby. 
Thence  it  would  follow  that  a  district  should  have 
30,000  inhabitants  *,  or  be  amalgamated  with  other 
districts  up  to  S0|00Q|  before  it  were  permitted  to 


I  elect  a  representative ;  while  any  other  borough, 
county,  or  district,  having  over  60,000  inhabitants 
should  be  allowed  to  send  two  representatives, 
while  larger  constituencies  should  go  into  divisions. 
Some  such  scale  could  be  easily  wrought,  and  we 
do  not  insist  upon  mathematical  precision  iu  Itie 
allocation  of  members. 

The  Radicals  can  accomplish  their  objects  if 
they  will  work.  They  can  cerUinly  fail  in  tliem  if 
they  are  idle  and  indolent.  The  division  originate 
ing  in  the  proposal  of  a  rating  qualification  operates 
against  the  movement  in  one  respect.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  has  some  counterbalancing  influence  in 
another.  It  must  have  compensation  in  some 
quarters  for  loss  in  others.  The  friends  of  com- 
plete reform,  now  and  thenceforward,  have  only  to 
declare  their  opinions,  if  their  numbers  are  so  great 
as  many  suppose,  in  order  to  realise  them.  One 
million  of  members  in  associations  and  unions  based 
on  manhood  suffrage  at  Candlemas  will  carry  the 
measure  at  Easter,  or  postpone  any  bill  until  the 
election  of  a  new  Parliament.  Five  millions  of 
men  are  said  to  be  excluded  from  political  power 
by  the  present  law.  One  fourth  of  them  are 
perhaps  in  Ireland ;  from  which  we  look  for  no  aid 
in  our  proceedings.  Ireland  is  contented,  proba- 
bly, with  its  existing  franchise ;  more  liberal  than 
that  of  EngUnd  or  Scotland.  It  may  be  set  aside ; 
until,  at  least,  something  be  done^  there  to  show 
that  the  people  want  a  change.  We  apply  the 
same  rule  to  England  and  Scotland.  The  persons 
who  desire  a  change  will  endeavour  to  procure  one. 
They  are  to  have  some  reform,  and  if  they  wish  to 
have  it  perfect  they  will  seek  for  that  reality. 
The  large  towns  have  afforded  centres  from  which 
the  villages  may  obtain  assistance  and  support. 
The  statesmen  who  are  to  prepare  different  measures 
will  be  guided  by  the  expression  of  opinion.  They 
will  not  involve  themselves  in  greater  difficulties 
than  are  necessary.  Not  on  them  can  any  blame 
rest  if  the  public  be  dissatisfied  subsequently  with 
the  measures  proposed,  but  do  not,  in  the  mean- 
time^ explain  their  wants  and  wishes. 
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Robert  Bubns  began  life  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  circomatances  that  did  not  afford 
any  reason  to  hope  that  a  hundred  years 
afterwards  mankind  would  think  much  of 
the  cottage  where,  and  the  day  when,  he 
was  bom.    His  &ther,  William  Bumess, 
was  a  native  of  Kincardineshire,  and  he 
left  the  east  of  Scotland  for  the  west  when 
a  very  young  man.    In  Ayrshire,  his  sons 
dropped  two  letters  from  the  family  name, 
which  their  father  retained  in  its  integrity 
of  two  syllables,  but  they  reduced  to  the 
spelling  commoner  in  the  west.    The  name 
is  generally  spelt  Bumess  in  the  east  of 
Scotland.     Genius  is  said  to  be  hereditary 
in  some  fiunUies,  or,  peihaps,  Uke  per- 
sonal resemblances,  it  appears  and  reap- 
pears in  different  branches  of  the  same 
root.     William  Bumess,  the  father  of  Ro- 
bert Bums,  was  bom,  we  believe,  on  the 
&rm  of  Clochnahill,  in  Kincardineshire, 
almost  at  the  point  where  the^reat  valley 
of  Strathmore  runs  out  near  Stonehaven. 
The  farm  is  large,  and  now  admirably  cul- 
tivated.   In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  it  mav  have  been  a  range  of  rather 
backward  land.    It  forms  part  of  the  estate 
ofDunnottar,  whichbelongedto  the  Keiths, 
the  hereditary  Marischalls  of  Scotland. 
The  estate  was  forfeited  in  1715,  upon  the 
snpMession  of  the    rebellion,  in  which 
the  JSarl  Marischall  joined;  if,  indeed,  the 
Keiths,  the  representatives  of  the  Clan 
Chattan,  did  not  lead.    The  importance  of 
the  Castle  ofDunnottar  had  passed  away 
in  a  great  measure,  after  the  use  of  artil- 
lery, and,  of  course,  before  that  period. 
It  stands  upon  an  almost  isolated  rock, 


towering  over  the  deep  sea  beneath,  but 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  led^ 
of  rock,  and  only  a  few  yards  in  lengtn. 
These  few  yards  were,  however,  important 
before  the  discovery  of  artillery,  and  they 
were  a  dangerous  pathway  even  to  those 
who  entered  without  opposition.  The  gate 
of  the  eastle  was  entered  from  the  beach 
of  gravel  on  the  landward  side  of  the  rock. 
Now, ^batteries  and  trenches  could  be 
planted  or  pressed  forward  on  the  clifia 
which  dominate  the  castle,  being  higher, 
and  within  a  few  J^t^  fi^n^  the  outer 
edge  of  the  rock.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
are  still  comparatively  perfect.  They  are 
ruins,  but  the  walls  remain,  giving  their 
proud  and  stately  defiance  still  to  the 
waves  and  winds  of  winter,  as  they  press 
onwards  over  the  thousand  miles  of  water 
from  the  cold  Baltic,  or  the  colder  north 
pole,  over  the  Maelstrom,  and  past  the 
gigantic  cliffs  and  rocks  of  Norway.  The 
coast  line  of  the  Meams  is,  indeed,  a  re>* 
markable  scene.  The  vale  of  Strathmore 
runs  out  in  a  funnel-shaped  point  at  Stone- 
haven, and  the  clifis  four  or  five  miles 
beyond  that  place  to  the  north  begin  to 
wear  a  covering  of  soil  very  thin,  and  it 
becomes  thinner  until  the  end,  at  the  month 
of  the  Dee,  opposite  Aberdeen,  where  the 
long  range  ot  the  Grampians  mear  down 
in  rocks  to  a  level  with  the  water^s  edge. 
South  of  the  point  wh^e  the  Strathmore 
plain  terminate^  a  ridge  divides  it  for 
many  miles  from  the  sea,  and  tends  down 
wards  to  the  coast  line ;  but  that  is  a  wall 
of  rock,  broken  at  considerable  distances 
by  bays  between  the  headlands.    The  soil 
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to  the  edge  of  the  rock  is  rich  and  strong. 
The  ploughman  and  his  teem  work  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  long  stretch  of 
precipices.  The  reaper  might  drop  his 
shear  of  wheat  over  them,  often  several 
hmidred  feet ;  or  to  the  ledges,  where  the 
seaguUs  alone  are  at  home,  with  here  and 
there  a  wUdflower  adorning  their  bield. 
It  is  a  Strang^  range  of  coast,  looking  as 
if  a  district  of  ikh.  soil  over  a  huge  stra- 
tum of  rock  had  been,  for  a  line  of  forty 
miles,  split  open,  and  one-half  of  it  trans- 
ported to  make  the  lowlands  of  Holland. 

DunnottarCastle  was  once  the  dominant 
keep,  and  its  proprietors  were  the  leading 
powers  of  the  district.  There  are  strange 
stories  and  traditions  of  their  subterranean 
paths  to  castles  miles  inland — of  the  feats 
of  Wallace  in  retaking  this  castle  when  it 
was  garrisoned  by  En^ish  soldiers — of  the 
craves  and  the  deaths  suffered  within  a 
narrow  cell  by  a  body  of  western  Ck)ve- 
nanters,  who  were  brought  there  as  priso* 
ners— of  the  well  that,  in  a  single  night, 
sprung  from  the  rock  to  quench  their 
burning  thirst— of  the  end  of  many  of  them 
in  clambering  down  the  rocW  wall  to 
freedom — of  the  days  when  Scotland's 
crown  and  regalia  were  hidden  in  Dunot* 
tar's  keen — and  of  the  times  when  its 
proud  ana  stem  lords  chumed  homage  from 
every  flag  that,  on  the  green  and  shining 
sea^passed  their  towers. 

The  lands  of  the  Earls  Marischalls  were 
forfeited  and  divided  into  several  estates. 
Two  of  these  still  retain  the  nameof  Dun- 
nottar.  One  of  them  has  passed  through 
several  families  and  great  misthxifi  to  the 
keeping  of  its  present  proprietor ;  and  the 
fiurm  on  which  the  ancestors  of  Bums  lived 
is  on  that  estate.  The  second  is  smaller, 
bat  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  are  within 
its  boundaries,  and  it  was  repurchased  by 
one  desoendant  of  the  Earb  Marisohall. 
The  male  descendants  of  that  family  have 
also  fieuled,  and  its  heiress  became  the  wife 
of  Sir  William  Murray.  The  forfeited 
Kaths  emigrated  to  Prussia  and  to 
Buatia.  They  were  attached  to  the  Jaco- 
bite and  Stewart  cause ;  but  they  were 
Protestants.  The  refuge  at  St  Oermains 
was  not  eligible,  therefore,  to  them ;  and 
Hmj  were  men  of  action,  who  rose  to 
emmence  in  the  military  and  naval  services 
of  the  lands  which  they  made  their  home. 
Their  history  has  an  indirect  connection 
with  that  of  Kobert  Bums.  He  had  a 
diivalrous  feelingfbr  the  old  Stewarts,  al* 


though  he  lived  among  the  Whigs  in  Ayr- 
shire ;  and  he  had  the  notion  from  some 
source  that  his  father,  William  Bumess, 
being  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  farmer  on 
the  Keiw's  estates,  participated  in  their 
rebellion.  That  family  figured  chieflv  in 
the  rebdlion  of  1715 ;  and  William  Bur- 
ness  could  not  have  assisted  at  Sherifi- 
muir.  He  might  have  been  engaged  in 
the  revolt  of  1745 ;  but  he  must  have 
been  then  a  very  young  man.  His  eldest 
son,  Robert,  was  bom  thirteen  years  afler 
its  suppression  ;  and  his  father  could  not 
have  Deen  held  very  guilty  for  his  acts  in 
1745. 

Gilbert  Bums,  the  brother  of  the  poet, 
and  a  very  intelligent  writer,  set  the  mat- 
ter at  rest  by  the  statement,  that  among 
his  father's  papers  one  was  found,  very  like 
a  passport,  certifying  all  to  whom  these 
presents  came,  that  William  Bumess  had 
no  part  in  ^'  the  late  wicked  rebellion." 

The  religious  feeling  and  Protestantism 
of  William  Bumess — even  his  rigid  Pro- 
testantism, could  have  been  no  -proof  on 
that  point,  for  a  current  in  favour  of  the 
Stewarts  set  deep  and  stronj?  throu^  the 
peasantry  and  tenantry  of  the  North* 
Eastern  counties.  The  Maules  and  Ogil- 
vies  of  Angus,  the  Keiths  in  the  Meams, 
the  Erskines  and  the  Gordons  in  Aber- 
deenshire, were  all  adherents  of  the  fallen 
fiimily  of  kings — ^all  men  of  great  influ- 
ence and  possessions  in  their  several  coun- 
ties ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  actuated  in  the 
course  which  they  followed  by  political, 
and  not  by  religious,  motives.  Their  feel« 
ing  imbued  great  numbers  of  their  retain^ 
ers  and  tenantry;  but  before  1745  the 
fetters  of  feudalism  were  so  flu*  broken  in 
the  North-Eastem  counties,  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  compel  the  tenantry 
to  ride  after  their  superiors  to  the  field ) 
and  there  was  a  strong  party  in  all  these 
counties  fiivourable  to  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty. 

When  William  Bumess  left  his  &ther*8 
fiirm  at  Clocfanafaill,  and  journeyed  to  the 
South,  he  was  a  very  younff  person,  and 
found  employment  as  a  garaener  In  fife. 
From  that  county  he  proceeded  to  Ayr** 
shire.  He  had  a  fancy  for  horticulture  ; 
and  while  attending  to  the  garden  of  one 
gentleman  near  the  town  of  Ayr«  he  built 
himself  a  cottage  not  far  fitmi  AUoway^B 
auld  haunted  kiric,  and  beside  sosne  seven 
acres  of  hmd,  whioh  he  proposed  to  turn 
into  a  nursery.     There  are  many  oBy 
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stiitemettU  even  in  respectable  lives  of 
Burns.  His  educd.tioti  is  ascribed  in  one 
of  theili  to  the  parochial  schools  of  Scot- 
land, although  it  seeins  more  than  probiU 
ble  that  he  never  was  in  a  parish  school 
as  a  "  scholar."  His  father,  and  a  few 
other  persons  in  his  heighbourhood,  en- 
gaged the  services  of  a  teacher  for  their 
children.  The  teacher  afterwards  became 
a  bodkselleir  in  London ;  and  in  his  corres- 
pondence he  tnentiotied  with  gratitude  the 
advantage  that  he  derived  from  his  Coilver- 
satioii  with  William  BuniCsS)  while  he 
lived  In  his  hoiise,  and  taught  the  ^'  gai*- 
deher's"  children  With  those  of  his  lieigh- 
botirs. 

Robert  Eums  was  indebted  for  some 
knowledge  of  French  and  a  little  of  Latin 
to  the  partiality  of  Mr.  Murdoch,  this 
teacher,  after  the  latter  had  removed  to 
Ayr  ;  but  his  father  was  his  chief  teacher, 
excepting  perhaps  his  mother,  who  sung 
all  the  old  ballads  of  the  west  to  the  chUd- 
poet. 

One  of  the  principal  biographers  of 
Bumd  writes,  that  he  was  ^'the  son  of 
humble  parents;  and  his  father  passed 
through  lifb  iti  the  condition  of  a  hired 
laboured,  or  Of  a  small  farmer."  Bad 
Aeasoils  and  misfortunes  broke  up  his 
gratidfiithet^B  family ;  and  the  sons  were 
obliged  to  leate  the  paternal  acres,  and 
shif^  for  themselves  m  the  world;  but 
Clochnahill  is,  aiid  then  was,  a  large  farm. 
Hto  father  tiever  occupied  the  plaoe  of  a 
hired  labourer,  in  the  dense  of  the  term  in 
thid  quotation,  for  gardehing  has  generall j 
beeh  considered  a  skilled  craft ;  and  the 
imallest  &tm  held  by  William  Bunieds 
meadtired  iligh  a  hundred  ^res.  He  might 
have  been  more  duccessftil  if  his  &rms  had 
beeh  smaller. 

One  editor  of  the  biography  from  \<rhich 
we  quote  says,  ih  a  note,  tnat  the  mother 
of  Robert  BuriiS,  "Agned  Brown,"  was 
''  the  daughter  of  a  nice  of  Ayrshire  pea- 
sants." Sirs.  Bumess  was  the  daughter  of 
H  Carriek  fkriher.  She  scarcely  would 
hate  relished  the  aspiring  phraseolofa^y — 
^  daughter  of  a  race."  Iler  father  and 
inotfaetwere  "peasAnts^'*  in  one  sense — 
that  in  #hich  the  word  is  iipplicable  to  all 
Mho  bnltitftte  the  soil ;  btit  it  has  a  mote 
restricted  iheiiniiig,  which  was  not  applica- 
ble to  her  &mily. 

The  biographer  in  the  "  text"  infbrms 
bis  readers  that  ^'his  fkther^spoverty  nfitde 
It  itece»^  W  iNWiOve  him  (Itobelrt  JStihis) 


from  school,^  as  soon  as  he  had  grown  up, 
to  earn  fbr  himself  the  means  of  support 
ad  a  hired  ploughboy,  or  shepherd."  It 
is  strange  that  men  will  write  on  subjects 
(if  which  they  know  nothing,  and  care  not 
to  inquire.  We  are  quoting  from  a  work 
of  considerable  pretensions,  and  its  inac- 
curacies might  nave  been  avoided  by  a 
little  inquiry,  atid  a  little  reading.  Robert 
Burns  wad  taken  fi-om  his  first  teacher 
because  his  father  removed  to  Mount  Oli- 
phant,  a  filrm  at  some  distance  from  the 
cottage  in  which  he  had  previously  i^sided; 
And  where  Robert  was  bom.  The  "  poet" 
was  never  either  a  hired  ploughboy  or  li 
shepherd.  He  belonged  to  a  class  who 
endeavoured  to  keep  theirfamilies  at  home* 
He  never  was  out  of  the  employment  of 
his  own  familv,  until  when  a  young  man. 
he  thought  of  becoming  a  flax  dresser,  ana 
entered  mto  an  apprenticeship  or  conneo- 
tionwith  a  person  in  that  business  at  Irvine, 
which  dosed  with  the  destruction  of  the 
shop  by  fire. 

He  appears  tten  to  tave  rejoined  the 
family  party  in  the  management  of  the 
farm  of  Lochlea ;  but  two  inverse  seasons 
i^er  his  fathet's  death  induced  him  to 
part  with  his  interest  in  the  farm  to  his 
brother,  Gilbert  Btinis,  and  formed  an 
engagement  as  "  a  clerk"  or  "  slave  mana^ 
get''  upon  an  estate  in  a  West  Indian 
island. 

There  ife  a  letter  fi-om  the  poet  to  his 
teacher,  Mr.  Murdoch,  written  in  1783, 
when  Buhi^  was  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
which  ^ves  a  fidr  idea  of  his  life  to  that 
date.     He  wrote  : — 

I  Iiave,  indeed,  kept  pretty  clear  of  vicious 
tiabits ;  and  in  this  respect,  I  hope,  tnj  conduct 
will  not  disgrace  the  education  I  have  gotten  ;  but 
as  a  man  of  the  world  I  am  most  miserably  defi- 
eietlt.  One  would  have  thought,  that  bred  as  I 
have  beenj  under  a  father  who  has  figured  prettj 
well  OS  "  un  lUmme  ia  affwra!^  I  might  have 
been  what  the  world  calls  a  pushing,  active  fellow  \ 
but,  to  tell  jon  the  truth,  sir,  there  is  hardly  anj- 
thing  more  my  reverse. 

Gilbert  Bums  stated,  m  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Corrie,  that  at  this  period  of  his  life 
his  brothef  never  drew  more  than  aerm 
pounds  yearly  firom  their  itock^  iit  addi- 
tion, of  course^  to  food  and  lodgings. 
Seven  pounds  annually  comprehended  his 
expense  for  cloths  and  incidentals  \  cer- 
tainly not  a  large  sum,  that  admitted  a 
foolish  outlay,  in  what  may  be  styled  the 
<<  miscellaneous  estimated'  of  life. 

•  t 
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The  first  edition  of  his  poems  was 
printed  at  Kilmarnock^  rapidly  sold,  and 
produced  to  the  author  a  profit  of  twenty- 
two  pounds.  The  book  fell  into  the  hands 
of  some  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh,  who 
formed  a  nigh  and  just  opinion  of  the 
genius  displayed  by  the  writer.  He  had 
actually  paid  for  a  passage  to  the  West 
Indies,  Tnien  his  purpose  was  changed  bj 
the  prospect  of  a  second  edition  of  his 
poems,  to  be  published  in  Edinburgh.  He 
went  diere  to  superintend  the  press.  He 
was  introduced^  within  circles  altogether 
different  from  his  former  associations.  He 
formed  the  acquaintance  and  won  the 
friendship  of  men  whose  names  stand  high 
in  the  history  of  their  country,  and  of  its 
literature.  The  friendship  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Ainslie  and  Professor  Stuart  might 
have  been  a  shield  to  him  against  the 
vices  of  Edinburgh  society  seventy-five 
years  since.  Unfortunately,  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  different  class.  His 
conversation  flavoured  the  nights  spent 
over  the  punch  bowl.  He  fell  partially 
into  habits  which  did  not  then  disqualify  a 
man  for  '^  respectable  society."  Bums  has 
outlived  his  generation,  their  habits,  and 
pursuits.  We  do  not  now  too  curiously 
mquire  into  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
left  few  marked  traces  behind  them  where 
they  lived.  This  man  has  become  a  ^^  fami- 
liar character**  to  our  own  time.  He  will 
occupy  that  position  probably  through  all 
time.  Bobert  Bums  will  no  more  be  for- 
gotten than  Homer  or  Virgil,  than  ^lilton 
or  Shakespere.  A  large  section  of  men 
in  the  present  day  criticise  his  conduct, 
therefore,  as  if  it  were  pursued  now.  They 
forget  the  habits  of  his  time ;  the  snares 
that  beset  him  on  every  side ;  the  inex- 
perience of  the  farmer^s  son  when  he  fell 
into  the  coteries  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
members  courted  his  society,  and  those 
inducements  which  drew  him  ever  deeper 
into  a  novel  life.  They  forget  that  he 
lived  at  a  time  when  to  drink  like  a  judge 
would  have  been  a  serious  trial  of  any 
common  constitution,  or  any  firmness  in 
morals,  not  altogether  fixed  in,  and  fonned 
on,  the  hardest  principle.  Perhaps  they 
also  forget  that  a  ^^httle'*  intemperance 
was  no  more  deemed  immoral  than  slave- 
holding.  It  might  not  be  wrong  to  read 
the  late  Lord  Coskbum^s  recollections  of 
his  own  time,  before  passing  a  final  judg- 
ment on  the  conduct  of  Bums ;  and  re- 
member  that  he  passed  at  once  from 


poverty  to  comparative,  if  temporary, 
riches ;  irom  the  companionship  oi  a  few 
rural  friends  in  Ayrshire,  to  the  society  of 
the  most  gifted,  varied  by  that  of  the 
most  reckless,  in  Edinburgh;  from  the 
strictness  of  his  fathers  home  to  the 
temptations  of  a  rather  licentious  city  in 
a  very  licentious  time. 

Lockhart,  in  his  Life  of  Bums,  Profes- 
sor Wilson  in  his  Essay  on  the  Character 
of  the  Poet,  and  especially  Mr.  Chambers, 
in  his  careful  tracings  of  that  poet's  path, 
have  brushed  away  many  of  the  traditional 
sins  recorded  against  him.  He  was  the 
victim  of  the  spirit  of  an  age  when  no  man 
could  enjoy  social  intercourse  without 
miserable  temptations.  He  might  have 
gone  through  all  the  changes  to  the  last, 
and  became  a  tippler  ;  but  ne  died  before 
that  degradation  was  reached.  Perhaps 
the  deep  remorse  that  ever  seems  to  have 
followed  these  fiery  gleams  of  indulgence 
might  have  prevailed.  The  early  lessons 
of  a  good  and  a  happy  home,  although  a 
home  that  had  its  numerous  trials,  might 
have  blossomed  and  borne  a  manhood  of 
genial  fmit.  There  was  great  hope  of  that 
change  in  the  depth  of  anection  which  the 
father  entertained  for  a  family  growing 
rapidly  around  him.  His  character,  like 
his  genius,  was  remarkable ;  but  the  latter 
stands  alone,  the  former  is  only  remarkable. 
It  is  a  character  frequently  repeated,  but 
its  agonies  were  aggravated,  in  this  case, 
bv  the  genius  whicli  it  obscured  partially. 
He  never  altogether  parted  from  the  influ- 
ences cast  over  his  mind  in  his  early  years. 
That  mind  was  a  battlefield  of  contending 
principles ;  and  we  know  only  a  little  of 
the  severe  struggle  in  those  agonising  out- 
bursts of  sorrow  which  occur  in  his  corres- 
pondence. Thus,  his  poetry  and  songs  are 
of  two  distinct  classes ;  pure  often  as  the 
snow  which  sinks  in  the  river ;  sometimes 
bearing  too  close  resemblance  to  the  im- 
purities of  a  previous,  and  a  still  more 
turgid,  time  than  that  in  which  he  lived. 
Over  all  of  them  the  mantle  of  genius  is 
flung,  but  its  powers  are  not  always  used 
for  Kindred  purposes. 

Even  now,  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  satirical  poetry,  written  hastily, 
perhaps  recklessly,  in  the  heat  of  local  and 
petty  squabbles  which,  at  a  period  when 
political  discussions  were  proscribed  or 
un&shionable,  ran  into  marvellous  warmth, 
was  dictated  by  his  abhorrence  of  hypo- 
crisy, and  his  friendship  for  individiuds 
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belonging  to  a  party  in  the  Established 
Church,  whose  opinions  would  not  now  be 
tolerated  "  within  its  walls."  These  "  free 
and  easy"  churchmen,  good  jolly  fellows, 
pleasant  companions  in  a  Masonic  lodge, 
or  in  less  particular  places,  found  an  admir- 
able auxiUary  in  Bums,  and  they  used  him 
up.  They  cared  little,  perhaps,  for  his 
future  fame  or  prospects.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve, and  they  did  not  suppose,  that  any 
of  these  fugitive  compositions  would  have 
more  than  a  local  and  temporary  existence. 
They  could  not  think  that  '^  the  wit  of  the 
parish  "  was  to  give  a  poetical  immortality 
to  its  characters.  These  facts  do  not,  how- 
ever, extenuate  ^eatly,  and  they  cannot 
justify,  many  of  me  sentiments  perpetually 
preserved  in  his  verses.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  defend  what  cannot  be  vindicated;  but 
there  are  a  few  of  Robert  Bums's  critics 
who  pass  over  the  beauties  of  his  produc- 
tions to  revel  in  his  defects.  They  do  not 
apply  the  same  rule  to  other  writers  of  less 
eminence  in  his  age,  and  their  conduct  may 
be  explained  partly  by  the  feeling  which 
proscribed  his  finest  song  for  a  time  in  the 
towns  of  Scotland,  as  if  a  censorship  had 
been  established  over  music,  poetry,  and 
thought.  We  neither  admire  nor  defend 
some  of  these  verses.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  all  our  iniquities  that  we  should  not 
only  know  the  existence  of  miserable  vice, 
but  have  its  details,  like  ugly  pictures,  set 
in  pearls ;  yet  it  is  odd  that  young  boys 
learn  the  dead  languages  through  verses 
as  coarse  as  any  in  the  Jolly  ^Beggars, 
sometimes  without  the  genius,  and  even 
without  the  moral,  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  in  the  confessions  of  '^Foosie 
Nansie's  "  customers. 

The  second  edition  of  Bums's  poems 
was  published  in  Edinburgh  by  subscrip- 
tion. This  plan  detained  him  in  that  city, 
and  occupied  part  of  his  time.  He  had  a 
business  pretence  for  remaining  among 
companions,  some  of  whom  he  esteemed 
more  than  they  were  estimable.  The  pub- 
lisher is  said  to  have  paid  him  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  edition.  The  amount 
was  large  for  the  place  and  time.  When 
Scotland  is  charged  constantly — the  Scot- 
land of  the  last  century — ^with  neglect  of 
Bums,  we  recollect  the  difference  between 
the  money  realised  by  the  second  edition 
of  his  poetry,  and  that  paid  for  some  copy- 
rights of  previous  poets.  He  had,  how- 
ever, incurred  considerable  expenses  during 
his  Edinburgh  residence.     The  expense  of 


paper  and  printing  was  paid  from  the  gross 
receipts  ;  and  it  is  not  probable,  after  all 
the  deductions  were  made,  that  more  than 
half  the  sum  named  was  saved  to  him. 
Still,  that  was  a  considerable  sum  to  rea- 
lise in  two  years  from  the  date  when  he 
became  known  first  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  in  Dumfiies- 
shire,  saw  more  clearly  than  any  other 
friend  of  Bums  that  his  habits  and  pros- 
pects would  not  be  improved  in  Edinburgh^ 
and  he  offered  him  the  fiirm  of  Ellisland, 
near  Dumfiies,  at  any  rent  which  two  of 
his  own  friends  might  consider  reasonable. 
The  rent  Was  fixed  at  fifty  pounds  per 
annum — ^much  under  the  value  of  the  land 
to  a  good  farmer — ^but  at  the  time  a  medical 
genUeman  had  obtained  for  the  poet  that 
mcongruity,  an  excisemanship.     He  was 
stationed  near  Dumfiries,  and  expected  to 
combine  excise,  farming,  and  literary  duties, 
and  to  discharge  them  all  weU.    He  was 
unable  to  overtake  all  the  business  that  he 
planned,  probably  from  the  company  into 
which  he  was  thrown  by  his  engagements 
in  the  excise.     His  personal  interests  suf- 
fered, but  Hs  public  duties  were  always 
met.     Although  Mr.  Miller  had  advanced 
a  large  sum  to  aid  him  on  Ellisland,  his 
farming  was  unsuccessfiil,  and  he  finally 
resigned  a  lease  which,  from  its  len^h  and 
its  price,  might  have  been  a  Uttle  fortune. 
He  removed  with  his  fiimily  to  Dumfries 
from  Ellisland,  but  his  character  as  a  poet, 
as  a  politician,  and  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, brought  him  more  frequentiv  mto 
company  there  than  on  his  farm.     He  was 
good-natured,  and  defective  in  moral  resis- 
tance.    He  could  not  say  "No"  to  an  hour 
of  "  good  fellowship."     This  defect  m  his 
character  marred  his  happiness  and  shor- 
tened his  life— yet,  not  by  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  intemperance.     His   constitution 
was  never  remarkably  strong.     His  father 
died  from  consumption,  and  severe  toils 
had  weakened  the  frame  of  Robert  Bums 
before  he  was  known  as  a  ^oet.     The  late 
hours  kept  often  in  Dumfries,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  early  duties  of  the  morning, 
hastened  the  ilhiess  from  which  he  died  m 
his  thirty-seventh  year. 

The  copyright  of  his  poems  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Creech,  after  the  second  edition  was 
exhausted,  for  one  hundred  pounds,  while, 
from  the  time  when  he  left  Edinburgh,  he 
had  written  only  immortal  songs,  chiefly 
to  the  coUection  of  George  Thomson.  He 
commenced  this  labour  by  the  refusal  in 
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advance  of  any  remnnaration.  He  closed 
it  by  borrowing  five  pounds  from  George 
Thomson  on  his  deathbed  ;  yet  the  songs 
which  he  supplied  to  that  ^^  national  work" 
are  the  most  popular  in  any  language. 
The  man's  fame  rests  on  these  ^^  trifles  *' 
that  were  so  lavishly  thrown  away ;  rests 
on  them,  not  altogether,  but  greatly,  at 
this  day.  George  Thomson  had  sent  him 
money  jjreviousty.  It  was  accepted,  but 
with  an  intimation,  in  July,  1793,  that  the 
pecuniary  parcel  must  not  be  repeated. 

Robert  Bums  had  a  noble  wife.  She 
complained  not  of  hardships  by  the  way. 
She  knew  that  in  her  husband's  short  life 
she  had  met  with  many  rivals.  All  his  songs 
concerning  them  were  read  or  sung  first 
to  "  Bonnie  Jean."  She  suggested  altera- 
tions in  some  of  them,  and  her  opinion  was 
his  standard ;  her  advice  was  also  followed 
in  his  song-writing ;  not  always  in  other 
matters ;  but  on  Uiem,  she  kept  her  own 
counsel.  One  of  Bum's  many  biographersi 
referring  to  Mary  Campbell,  and  the  splen- 
did poetry  that  spmng  from  her  early 
death  at  Greenock,  says,  "  And  all  this 
beautifiil  poetry  was  written  by  a  Scottish 
peasant  in  reference  to  a  6yre«  woman" 
The  italics  are  in  the  ori^nal,  and  the  man 
who  wrote  the  sentence  is  miserably  quidi- 
fied  for  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken. 
If  he  had  written,  "  by  a  young  and  well- 
educated  Scottish  farmer,  in  reference  to 
a  very  beautiful  dairy  maid^'^  the  sentence 
would  not  have  been  ridiculous,  but  it 
would  have  been  tme. 

Jean  Armour  knew  well  the  story  of 
Mary  Campbell,  sympathised  in  the  anni- 
versary kept  by  her  nusband  at  Ellisland 
to  Highland  Mary's  memory,  and  even 
considered  and  ^^ passed"  those  thrilling 
verges  which  go  to  every  heart,  which  wiu 
preserve  that  memory  for  ever  green. 

Jean  Armour^s  trials  lasted  long,  and 
were  severe.  Their  eldest  child  was  bom 
long  before  their  acknowledged  marriage. 
That  was  curiously  delayed,  not  from  a 
cause  too  common,  but  one  very  uncom- 
mon, wkh  persons  in  nearly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  life.  Her  &ther  would  not 
permit  their  marriage,  although  they  both 
msisted  that  thejr  had  been  married  pri- 
vately, and  notwithstanding  the  event  we 
have  noticed,  until  Bums  had  lefk  Edin- 
burgh with  an  established  fame. 

An  aged  woman  now  resides  at  PoUock- 
shaws,  near  Glasgow,  with  a  large  company 
of  descendants  around  her,  who  has  fed  a 


long  and  a  respectable  life  in  her  position. 
She  is  said  t^  be  connected  with  the  popular 
song: 

It  was  ppon  ft  LsBQiPftt  niobt, 
Whea  oora  rigs  are  boDDis. 

Not,  of  course,  as  the  heroine,  but  she 
became  ^  the  sweet  wee  lady  "  in  Bums's 
poetic  distribution,  or  rather  inventory,  of 
Ids  property ;  and  she  was  tended  by  Mrs. 
Bums  with  fUl  the  care  and  kindness  that 
could  have  been  bestowed  upon  her  own 
daughter. 

Jean  Armour  had  a  loving  heart  and  a 
strong  mind.  Peihws  the  best  certifi- 
cate qiialities  in  the  aomestic  life  of  Bo* 
bert  Bums,  with  aU  his  irregularities,  is 
the  love  of  that  woman,  enduring  through 
the  manv  years  that  she  survived  him  m 
the  world. 

Bio^phy  bears  witness  to  the  ever- 
recumng  tmth  that  all  men  who  have 
become  great  in  the  world  have  been 
indebted  for  their  position,  in  infancy  or 
in  advanced  life,  but  frequently  in  both,  to 
the  influence  of  good  women. 

The  reason  for  referring  now  to  Robert 
Bums  and  his  works  are  apparent.  His 
memory  led  to  a  demonstration  on  the 
Sfith  of  January  that  has  never  been 
equalled.  Scotland  is  said  to  have  done 
homage  to  that  memory,  and  penitence 
for  its  neglect  of  Bums,  on  the  fi5th.  This 
supposed  neglect  is  an  error.  Mr.  Mono- 
ton  Milnes  said  truly,  in  Glasgow,  that 
few  poets  had  ever  received  more  cordial 
regard  in  life,  more  grateful  respect  in 
death,  than  Robert  Bums. 

Seventy-five  years  since,  within  a  few 
months  from  the  publication  of  his  first 
edition  of  Kilmarnock,  Robert  Bums  was 
invited  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  feted  and 
honoured  by  all  classes  and  ranks.  He 
visited  at  the  Duke  of  Gordon's,  he  was  a 
fiiend  of  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  and  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun. 
Certainly,  he  repaid  their  kindness  and 
notice.  It  was  a  Highland  dairymaid, 
and  not  a  high-bom  lady,  who  rendered 
famou 

Ye  banks,  pud  brtcs,  and  Bireams  aroupd 
The  castle  o*  Montgomery. 

The  Ayrs]ure  \md  wgs  not  merely  in- 
vited for  exhibition  to  the  maosioD  of 
fashion,  but  he  was  treiited  ^^  a  friend  by 
Lord  Mopb^ddo  and  ^is  daughter,  by  Fr(>- 
fessor  Dugald  StewfMrt,  by  Bbdr  and  Bo- 
bertson,  among  liteiwy  epclesiastios ;  and 
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on  the  opposite  leaf  of  the  table  he  was 
befriended  by  the  Caledonian  Hunt. 
Never  poet,  in  any  metropolis,  had  sueh 
a  hearty  and  warm  welcome ;  and  it  was 
not  confined  to  empty  professions,  to  an 
evening  party,  or  even  to  dinnera  and  routs. 
The  proceeds  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
worfa^  were,  for  a  comparatively  small 
town,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteen  cen- 
tury, munificent.  To  this  day  it  is  not 
clear  where  all  the  money  went ;  but,  al- 
though Bums  has  vrritten  of  himself, 

I  bao  been  happy  gatberin*  gear, 

yet  it  is  probable  that  he  had  been  happier 
spending.  More  profuse  than  prudential 
in  his  habits,  when  he  had  money,  he  would 
easily  find  reasons  for  its  expenditure.  He 
was  accustomed  to  live  panimoniously  in 
oneaenee.  His  personal  expenses  had  been 
brought  within  narrow  limits  ;  to  another 
class  of  expenditure  he  was  open.  He 
consulted  no  person,  made  no  proposals 
to  the  public,  sought  no  subscriptions  from 
his  firiends,  but  went  and  reared,  from  his 
own  means,  a  monument  over  Fergusson's 
gmve.  He  was  guileless  in  his  own  state- 
ments, for  if  he  ever  was  chargeable  with 
exaffgeration,  it  was  committed  at  his  con- 
fessional to  the  public.  He  thought  more 
harshly  of  his  own  doings  than  of  evils 
done  by  others.  He  was  not  circumspect, 
cold,  and  suspicious,  but  an  open-handed, 
open-hearted  man ;  and  all  know  how 
money  goes  fix>m  men  of  that  stamp. 

Edmburgh,  however,  cannot  be  blamed 
for  these  peculiarities.  Its  reception  of 
Bums  was  enthusiastic ;  its  rewainls  were 
conveyed  in  the  manner  alone  suitable  to 
his  own  desire  and  the  dignity  of  genius 
-^his  books  were  bought.  The  ^and  mis- 
take was  that  excisemanship.  The  office 
and  the  salary  were  in  no  way  commen- 
surate with  the  merits  of  the  recipient. 
If  he  deserved  public  employment,  he 
certainlv  did  not  merit  an  appointment  in 
the  excise.  To  this  hour,  with  many  per- 
sons, it  is  marvellous  that  his  accounts  and 
papers  were  not  found  to  be  an  inextrica- 
Die  ravel.  It  is  not  less  marvellous  that 
in  temptation  his  natural  susceptibilities 
did  not  lead  him  into  ofiicial  scrapes. 
Neither  of  these  calamities  occurred ;  and 
the  escape  from  them  proves  the  deep  vein 
of  personal  integrity  that  bound  up  with 
justice  and  truth  all  his  transactions. 

The  situation  in  the  Excise  appears 
to  have  been  his  own  suggestion,  made  to 


an  amiable  physician,  who  launediately 
laid  it  before  the  Commissioners.  It  was 
not  a  piece  of  patronaoe  offesed  by  his 
aristocratic  firiends,  and  that  is  a  conso- 
lation. Still,  these  firiends  cannot  \^  acr 
quitted  of  carelessness  towards  a  vrnt 
who  had  lifted  himself  into  a  noble  noto* 
riety.  Thev  pled  no  ignorance  of  his 
merits.  He  naa  been  aguest  at  their  ^ble£|. 
They  knew  the  force  and  power  of  his 
genius.  Thev  know  that  poets  eat.  Thej 
might  have  known  that  a  life  after  their 
manner  and  stvle  in  Edinburgh  involved 
a  huge  expendrtore ;  yet  it  is  one  curse  of 
wealth  never  earned  by  its  owners,  that 
thev  know  little  of  monev  and  its  uses. 

Kobert  Bums  was  evidently  both  inde- 
pendent and  proud.  He  did  not  conde- 
scend to  ask  what  those  who  could  have 
bestowed  forgot  to  give.  He  is  remem« 
bered  by  a  trumpet-tongued  song  of  war. 
Its  words  have  been  inspirations  on  battle 
fields.  The  soldier  of  Scotland,  wearied 
and  worn,  has  started  into  new  life  and 
vigour  at  the  notes  of  his  national  anthem. 
Tradition  says  that  they  were  the  music 
of  the  Bruces  at  Bannockbum ;  unques- 
tionably the  musical  composition  is  of  an 
ancient  date,  and  the  composer's  name  has 
been  for  centuries  unknown  ;  but  the 
Scotch  soldier  identifies  its  notes  with  the 
words  of  Bums.  He  composed  them 
when  riding  home,  in  a  ni^ht  of  darkness, 
from  the  excise  rounds  which  had  fiillen  to 
the  poet's  lot.  We  doubt  if  any  wa»- 
song  nas  ever  held  its  grasp  so  fast  on  the 
multitude.  Even  <^  Rule  Britannia"  has 
not  the  popularity  of 

Scots  wba  bae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 

in  the  northern  kingdom  or  in  Ulster ;  and 
it  even  now  divides  England  with  the 
songs  that  Campbell  spent  months  in 
finishing  and  fitting  to  their  notes. 

It  was  one  of  many  effective  and  similar 
compositions.  Bums  was  a  Sadical.  He 
was  a  Radical  Reformer  in  a  dark  and 
hopeless  period.  He  is  one  of  the  fiir 
distant  lights  in  the  political  horizon  of 
the  land — ^far  distant  now ;  but  the  beams 
come  down  brightened,  by  piercing  the 
distance  from  his  high  place. 

Domestic  treason  was  mentioned,  when 
Bums  wrote — 

Never  bat  bj  Britisb  bands 
Maun  Britisb  wrangs  be  rigbted. 

The  dismemberment  even   of  the   do- 
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mestic  empire  was  proposed,  when  he  re- 
plied— 

Be  Britons  aje  to  Britons  true 
Aoiang  themselTes  united. 

A  French  army,  under  the  French 
eagles  and  the  tn-colour,  were  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  working  classes; 
and  some  men  belieyed  the  promise,  which 
the  Radical  poet  turned  to  scorn — 

The  Kettle  o*  the  Kirk  an  SUte, 

A  hole  may  haply  fa*  int ; 
But  ne*er  a  foreign  tinkler  loon. 

Shall  ercr  ca*  a*  nail  int. 

His  poetical  expositions  of  politics  be- 
came popular ;  and  after  he  died,  as  while 
he  Uved,  they  had  more  influence  in  keep- 
ing the  Radical  party  of  the  north  steady 
than  all  Pitt's  speeches.  Still,  an  excLse- 
man's  place,  with  the  salary  of  fifty  pounds 
annually  for  man  and  horse,  under  a  de- 
duction at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  when 
the  man  was  sick,  was  all  the  reward  that 
the  nation  gave  to  the  poet  of  Nith- 
side  ;  and  they  were  few  pounds,  indeed, 
for  lus  hard  work  and  incessant  travel. 

The  criticisms  of  Robert  Bums  were 
not  always  judicious.  He  states  in  one  of 
his  letters  that  he  would  give  ten  pounds 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  song,  of 
which  he  incloses  the  copy,  and  nobody 
would  give  tenpence  now  for  the  honour. 
He  thought  Helen  of  Kirkconnell  a  silly 
ballad,  and  it  is  the  most  beautiftd,  in  some 
particulars,  in  the  language.  The  despair 
of  her  lover  seemed  contemptibly  ex- 
pressed to  Bums ;  yet  there  is  wild  beauty 
m  this  thought  of  the  long  dead — 

Oh  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
Nu^hi  and  day  on  me  she  eriei. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  singular  that  many 
of  his  own  ideas  of  the  higher  class  have 
been  almost  forgotten,  from  a  similar  cause 
to  that  which  led  him  often  to  overlook 
hidden  force  and  power  in  some  of  the 
older  but  sweet  singers — ^the  nameless 
outlaws  of  ballad  poetry. 

The  25th  of  January  was  the  cantenary 
of  his  birth.  The  demonstrations  of  re- 
gard for  his  genius  were  greater  and  more 
numerous  than  had  been  ever  paid  in 
Scotland  to  the  memory  of  any  other  man. 
A  similar  feeling,  we  shall  learn  in  a  few 
weeks,  was  exhibited  in  all  the  colonies. 
The  surest  proof  was  afiorded  that  his 
songs  had  become  "  household  words" 
"  familiar  to  the  ear."     They  have  exer- 


cised more  influence  over  his  own  diaas 
than  any  other,  and  similar  productions, 
in  any  other  land  or  language.  He  spoke 
to  the  people  and  they  understood  nim. 
When  he  spoke  words  that  had  better  be 
forgotten,  their  influence  has  been  slighter 
than  many  suppose.  When  he  spoke  ideas 
that  should  be  remembered,  they  have 
been,  and  they  will  be  remembered 
throughout  time. 

There  were  doubtless  elements  in  these 
meetings,  not  altogether  apparent  on  the 
surface.  Sir  ArcHbald  Alison  correctly 
said  in  Glasgow,  that  Bums  was  a  Radi- 
cal. His  principles  were  intensely  Radical. 
They  recommended  him  to  the  multitude 
of  his  countrymen^  The  perpetual  teach- 
ing of  his  songs  has  been  dew-like.  The 
words  feU  apparently  harmless,  but  there 
was  wisdom  in  the  authorities  who  forbade 
the  singing  of— 

A  roan*5  a  man  for  a'  that, 

while  they  wished  to  cmsh  and  trample 
out  all  popular  hopes  of  political  freedom. 
The  song  was  proscribea,  but  it  was  still 
sung.  The  singers  seldom  felt,  perhaps, 
that  they  were  establishing  a  political 
creed  like  an  instinct.  They  did  not  oflen 
think  of  politics  in  the  verses.  Still  they 
were  there,  and 

The  rank  is  but  the  gainea's  stamp. 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a*  that, 

was  democratic  teaching.  The  politics  of 
Bums  diflered  materially  from  those  of 
one  diseased  school,  mistaken  sometimes 
for  Radical  philosophers.  The  jpeo- 
ple  are  "  patriots"  but  they  are  not  philo- 
sophers ;  and  they  do  not  want  to  learn 
the  crooked  ways  of  philosophy  in  politics, 
or  all  the  outs  ana  ins  of  political  eco- 
nomy. They  love  their  country  and  their 
race ;  and  they  want  to  see  the  one  power- 
ful and  the  other  free.  Their  politics  are 
common  sense.  To  them  Robert  Bums 
was  a  pioneer,  long  before  his  generation 
or  his  time;  and  still  in  his  nobler  features 
he  is  a  great  representative  man.  They 
reject  intuitively  much  that  he  wrote,  as 
the  temperance  societies  had  the  largest 
meetings   on  the  25th  of  January,  and 

iret  rejected  all  his  drinking  songs,  or 
ooked  at  them  rather  as  beacons 
over  the  rocks  than  lights  which  they 
should  follow.  They  select,  almost  with 
the  same  intuition,  the  poems  and  the 
songs  that  express  their  principles  and 
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wants.  Thus  none  doubt  that  the  ^^  Cot- 
tar's  Saturday  Night  f  the  national  an- 
them, as  it  has  been  aptly  termed— "Scots 
wha  hae  f  and  the  sturdy  song,  "A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that/'  forms  the  three  best 
known  productions  of  Bums.  They,  of 
their  classes,  in  his  pages,  are  the  un- 
doubted favourites.  Tney  do  not  beloug 
to  his  songs  of  the  affections.  They  do 
not  possess  the  same  glowins  ideas,  the 
like  classical  imagination,  as  we  songs — 

O  wha  15  she  that  lo'es  me. 
And  has  my  heart  a  keeping  P 

O  sweet  is  she  that  lo*e8  me, 
As  dews  o'  summer  weeping*. 
In  tears  the  rosebuds  steeping. 

Or, 

As  in  the  bosom  o*  the  stream. 

The  moonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en, 

So  trembling  pure  was  tender  love 
Within  the  breast  o*  bonnie  Jean. 

They  do  not  have  the  profound  depth  of 
tenderness  and  woe  in  the  remembrance  of 
Mary  Campbell,  and  in  other  verses  of  that 
class. 

They  have  not  the  biting  and  merciless 
sarcasm  of  another  part  of  Bum's  writ- 
ings ;  but  they  are  soul-stirring  truths  in 
noble  words — ^truths  for  all  men,  in  all 
times ;  but  truths  especially  to  those  men 
who  lisp  them  in  infancy,  and  hide  them  in 
their  hearts  through  life. 

Hobert  Bums  is  probably  the  greatest 
political  a^tator  of  the  day.     The  nian 
who  needed  to  borrow  five  pounds  on  his 
deathbed,  obstructs  and  overthrows  com- 
promises on  Beform  in  1859.     He  stands 
up  between  the  people  of  Scotland,  with 
no  small  portion  of  the  English  people, 
and  rates  or  rents  as  guages  applied  im- 
properly to  political  rights.     When  the 
people  of  Scotland,  and  we  speak  of  the 
great  body  of  them,  hear  now  of  houses, 
and  rates,  and  rents,  as  exact  and  laud- 
able measurements  of  political  franchises, 
they  are  silent,  because  the  verse  mns  in 
their  minds — 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 
Wear  hoddin  grey,  an  a'  that, 

Oi*e  fools  their  talks,  an'  knaves  their  wine » 
A  man*s  a  man  for  a'  that. 

It  is  the  preference  given  to  the  man  made 
by  God  over  the  house  made  by  man.  The 
teaching  of  that  simple  song  can  never  be 
torn  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  has 
given  independent  feeling  to  the  labourer 


on  the  com  rig,  and  the  operative  by  the 
forge.  It  stands  against  every  blast,  root- 
ing itself,  year  by^  year,  deeper  into  the 
soil  of  hearts,  and  it  can  never  be  spoken, 
voted,  or  written  down. 

Another  fitshionable  blunder,  an  appa- 
rently amiable  blunder,  in  the  active  "peace 
at  any  price"  party,  has  a  formidable  op- 
ponent m  Robert  Bums.  When  this  land 
was,  in  all  matters  of  right,  less  worth 
living  for  than  now,  he  sung  loud  and 
clearly  that  it  was  worth  dying  for ;  and 
the  echoes  of  the  passing  years  have  taken 
up  the  notes  until  they  have  swollen  into 
a  volume  of  power  sufiicient  to  hide  all  of 
error  that  is  spoken  or  written  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  yet  in  the  depth  of  his  personal, 
his  known  and  his  unknown  sorrows,  his 
hidden  agonies  and  his  silent  remorse,  in 
dark  and  trying  times,  when  power  lajr 
like  the  great  serpent,  watching  to  coil' 
round  and  crush  truth,  he  lookea  onward 
and  outward  with  something  like  a  poet's 
instinctive  gleaming  into  the  future,  with 
faith  in 

It's  com  in'  jet,  for  a'  that, 
When  man  to  man  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be. 

There  is  another  question  stirring  Scot- 
land. Men  speak  and  think  of  it.  Deep 
mutterings  are  heard  of  injustice.  They 
are  not  new,  but  old,  yet  they  take  new 
forms  and  modes  of  expression,  spreading 
from  one  class  to  another,  till  it  has  become 
a  settled  conviction  with  many  intelligent 
men  that  the  land  laws  must  be  revised. 
The  earth  is  the  life  of  the  nation.  We 
cannot  allow  that  life  to  be  turned  into 
death  on  a  grand  scale.  We  cannot  sub- 
stitute wilds  for  fields.  The  use  of  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  can 
be  used  is  needed  for  our  own  population, 
and  while  no  man  should  suffer  the  loss  of 
a  penny  from  all  he  possesses,  yet  the 
feelinff  gets  now  stronger,  year  oy  year, 
that  the  construction  of  deer  forests,  and 
the  clearances  of  the  peasantry  from  the 
land  to  make  room  for  a  fatal  luxury,  must 
be  stopped.  After  all  that  can  be  argued, 
^^  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fiuness 
thereof;'*  and  "  He  has  given  it  to  men's 
sons;"  while  we  must  so  contrive  laws 
that  depopulation  will  become  the  most 
costly  process  that  any  landlord  can  pur- 
sue. 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  is  a  faith- 
ful transcript  of  customs  and  manners 
among  the  better  class  of  the  west  of 
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Scotland  peasantry  in  the  last  centory.  It 
is  a  noble  poem,  and  we  read  it  with  only 
one  regret,  that  he  who  wrote  so  well 
should  ever  have  stained  it  by  companion- 
ship with  aught  unworthy  of  a  place  in  Us 
fan^y.  It  tells  the  reason  for  part  of  the 
feeling  growing  on  this  land  question.  The 
nation  cannot  afford  to  want  the  peasantry. 
The  proceedings  which  deteriorate  or  re- 
duce them,  cut  under  us  the  foundation 
of  our  power  and  strength.  It  is,  again,  a 
democratic  poem— 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
"An  honest  man*s  tbe  noblest  work  of  God  !** 

i^nd  one  verse,  the  last  save  one,  expresses, 
in  language  of  great  beauty  and  power, 
the  reason  for  the  rising  policy  on  the  land 
question  : — 

O  8ootia»  my  dear,  my  Dativo  soil. 

For  whom  mj  varmeat  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent  1 
Long  may  thy  hardy  aona  of  rnstio  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  con- 
tent 1 
And  oh,  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile ! 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  or  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while. 

And  stand,  a  wall  of  fire,  around  their  much- 
loved  isle. 

The  centenary  of  Bobert  Bums  was 
observed  in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  London, 
as  a  fitting  and  respectful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  genius.  It  has  been  observed 
in  the  colomes  and  tbe  United  States,  as 
a  token  of  love  for  the  man  who  forged 
links  to  that  literary  chain  which  connects 
their  people  with  the  land  from  which  they 
or  theur  father's  came.   In  India,  the  weary 


soldier  seized  it  as  a  means  of  brin^g 
back  old  times,  old  scenes,  ^^  Balgownie's 
bri{»^' — his  Balgownie's  Brig — ^to  memory. 
In  Scotland  all  these  things  have  been  in- 
cluded, and  more.  In  every  parish — ^in 
every  town — in  every  city,  there  have  been 
meetings — ^in  some  many  meetings — and 
of  these  meetings  several  were  remarkable 
for  their  numbers  or  their  splendour.  No 
demonstration  so  national — thoroughly 
national — so  general — ^has  occurred  in  our 
time,  perhaps  in  any  time ;  but  we  doubt 
not  that,  without  design,  it  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  movement  tovrards  all  that  was 
good  in  the  great  lyrist's  work  on  earth. 

Men  went  from  these  meetings  reminded 
that  there  was  work  to  do  that  must  be 
done ;  warmed  in  heart  and  spirit  towards 
those  great  improvements  and  reforms  that 
hang  upon,  that  proceed  out  of,  the  splen- 
did tnusm — 

A  man*s  a  man. 

A  nation  seldom  meets.  In  one  sense, 
a  nation  met  on  the  25th  of  January. 
They  did  not  part  without  a  deeper  con- 
viction than  they  bad  before,  that  the 
poetry  which  drew  them  together  covered 
principles  that,  after  a  struggle  of  scventy- 
nve  years,  may  be  realised.  Robert  Bums 
less  than  any  man  needs  marble  arch  or 
monumental  spire.  He  needs  one  monu- 
ment only  for  his  centenary  year — the 
emancipation  and  enfranchisement  of  his 
order — ^that  so 

However  crowns  and  ooroneis  be  rent* 
A  Tiriuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand,  a  wall  of  fire»  around  their  much*loTed 

isle. 


LIFE    OF    MOZART. 


T'Av  early  spring  brings  an  early  winter,**  His 
aaid.  The  saying  b  applicable  to  Mozart  and  his 
brief  career.  The  precocity  of  his  childhood  was 
extraordinary ;  the  early  termination  of  his  life  sad 
and  melancholy.  He  was  born  at  Salzburg  on  the 
97th  day  of  January,  1756,  and  baptised  John 
Chrysostom  Wolfgang  Amadens  Mozart. 

His  father,  LeopoKl  Mozart,  was  the  son  of  a 
bookbinder  at  Augsburg.  Having  great  taste  for 
music,  he  studied  the  art,  excelled  in  it,  and  made 
it  his  profession.  He  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Count  Von  Thurn,  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral,  who,  recommending  him  to  the  Arch- 


bishop, obtained  for  him  the  situation  of  Talet- 
musician  in  the  service  of  that  prelate.  This 
appointment  was  accepted  with  a  view  to  some- 
thing better  resulting  from  it.  That  end  was 
answered,  and  Leopold  Mozart  became  viee-KapelU 
meister — •.«.,  composer,  and  conductor  of  the 
orchestra.  A)  soon  as  his  position  in  life  was 
thus  established,  and  his  matrimonial  settlement 
placed  within  the  bounds  of  prudence,  be  married 
a  young  person  to  whom  he  had  been  for  a  long 
while  attached.  Her  name  was  Anna  Bertlina, 
and  she  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful  women  of  h^r  time.    Her  husband  was  also 
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eontpiouoiu  for  his  appearanee,  aod  they  were 
pronoanced  unif  ereally  "  The  handsome  couple  of 
Salzburg/* 

Seven  children  were  born  to  them,  but  onl j  two 
of  these  lived — Moaart,  with  whose  existenoe  we 
are  most  ooneemed,  and  a  girl,  Maria  Anna,  who 
came  into  the  world  before  him,  in  1751.  The  father 
had  everj  hour  of  his  time  occupied,  for  the 
increasing  wants  of  his  family  compelled  an  increase 
of  labour  to  meet  them.  The  sister  very  soon 
began  to  manifest  that  extraordinary  musical  genius 
which  was  destined  afterwards  to  make  the  family 
name  so  celebrated  through  another  of  its  members. 
When  she  was  seven  years  old,  her  father  began 
tp  teaoh  her  the  daviar.  This  instrument  was 
something  like  the  pianoforte,  though  weaker  and 
inferior  in  tone.  The  child  made  astonishing  pro- 
gress, and  soon  became,  for  so  young  a  performer, 
pro6eient. 

Wolfgang,  as  the  embryo  genius  was  called, 
alwaya  remained  in  the  room  while  his  sister  was 
taking  her  lessons ;  and  although  he  was,  at  that 
time,  only  three  years  of  age,  he  would  amuse 
himself  by  picking  out  thirds,  and  other  harmonious 
intervals.  At  four  yeara  old,  he  showed  such 
wonderful  memory  with  regard  to  music  that  his 
father  began  to  give  him  lessons.  His  progress 
was  aatonishing.  His  biographers  tell  us  that  he 
could  learn  a  minuet  in  half  an  hour,  and  a  longer 
piece  in  double  the  time.  He  also  began  to  com- 
pose, but  not  being  remarkable  for  penmanship  at 
that  early  age,  his  father  wrote  down  for  kirn  the 
creations  of  bis  juvenile  brain. 

Perhapa  it  might  have  been  better  for  the  little 
fellow  if  he  had  spent  bis  time  in  running  aboui  in 
the  fields.  That  infantine  precocity  bespoke  dis- 
ease, and  it  should  have  received  a  check  through 
the  natural  pastimes  of  his  years,  instead  of  encou- 
ragement by  the  proper  occupations  of  after  sge. 

Before  he  became  so  enthusiastically  fond  of 
mnsic  he  wss  a  playful  little  fellow  enough,  enter- 
ing into  the  games  of  his  companions  with  spirit 
and  energy  ;  but  afterwards  everything  turned  to 
the  one  ruling  taste,  and  music  entered  into  all  his 
amusements.  When  he  and  his  companions  (in 
the  course  of  any  game)  had  to  go  from  one 
room  to  another,  the  transit  always  was  performed 
to  a  march,  or  some  other  air,  sung  by  Wolfgang, 
who  officiated  as  the  band. 

He  was  a  gentle,  sensitive  child,  very  much  alive 
to  kindness — or  unkindness,  we  were  going  to  say ; 
but  he  had  none  of  that,  for  those  around  him 
loved  him  dearly.  His  loving  nature  wonld  have 
withered  under  i\kt  cold  breath  of  harshness,  but 
it  never  blew  on  him. 

Nor  was  he  an  enthusiast  in  music  only.  Every- 
thing he  undertook  seemed  for  the  time  to  acquire 
unnatural  ascendency  over  his  mind.  He  began 
arithmetic,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  im- 
promptu sums.  Reading,  too,  became  an  absorb* 
ing  pursuit.  He  sought  knowledge  perseveringly, 
ehiU  as  he  was.  He  wanted  to  know  everything. 
Nothing  was  to  be  hidden  from  him. 


One  day  (it  was  the  Sabbath)  Mosari  the  elder 

had  been  to  church  with  a  friend.  The  boy 
remained  at  home.  On  the  father'a  return  he 
found  the  child  very  busy  with  pen  and  ink.  His 
father  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  P 

"  Writing  a  concerto  I"  replied  Wolfgang. 

A  concerto  written  by  a  child  of  six  I  for  that 
was  his  age  at  that  period.  Well  might  the  father 
smile  at  the  little  fellow. 

"The  first  part  is  just  finished,'*  added  the  boy, 
as  he  looked  proudly  at  it. 

"  It  must  be  something  very  good ;  let  me  see 
it,"  continued  the  father. 

But  the  child  would  not  show  it,  asserting  that 
it  was  not  ready.  However,  the  elder  Moiart 
managed  to  get  a  look  at  it,  and,  when  he  did, 
astonishment  took  the  pkoe  of  the  amusement 
which  had  firat  been  excited.  Certainly  there  wu 
the  impress  of  a  juvenile  train  and  a  juvenile  finger, 
but  the  composition  bore  such  unmistakeable  marka 
of  genius  that  the  father  of  this  wonderful  boy 
could  not  help  expressing  his  delight. 

"  It  is  correctly  written,"  he  remarked  tp  the 
friend  who  stood  near  him ;  "  but  unfortunately  it 
is  so  difficult  that  no  one  can  play  it.** 

"Not  without  practice,*'  chimed  in  the  youthful 
composer.  "  It  is  a  oonoerto,  and  must  be  prac* 
tised  before  it  can  be  played.  This  is  bow  it 
ought  to  go.'* 

His  little  fingers  ran  over  the  keys,  and  amidst 
the  jumble  of  notes  which  emanated  from  them 
something  like  a  scientiBc  notion  was  conspicuous. 

The  extraordinary  genius  shown  by  these  two 
children  indwoed  Leopold  Mosart  to  give  up  hia 
other  musical  engagements  aad  devote  himself 
entirely  to  their  education. 

In  January,  1763,  he  took  them  to  Munich,  and 
made  them  play  before  the  Elector.  From  Munich 
they  returned  to  Salzburg,  where  Wolfgang  began 
to  practice  the  violin.  And  here  again  his  extra- 
ordinary genius  found  its  way  to  notice.  A  friend 
of  his  father's,  who  was  a  celebrated  violinist,  came 
to  their  house  for  the  purpose  of  trying  over  some 
musical  compositions.  Wenxl  (this  friend)  took 
the  part  of  first  violin,  Leopold  Mosart  that  of 
bass  viola,  while  Schaohtner  peformed  on  the  trum- 
pet. 

"Let  me  play  the  second  violin,''  said  little 
Wolfgang. 

"  Yon  ?*'  The  father  laughed  as  he  answered. 
"  You ;  why,  you  have  never  been  taught." 

"  I  have  taught  myself,"  replied  the  ehild,  and 
I  can  play.*' 

"  Nonsense,**  was  the  reply ;  "  go  away,  and 
don*t  detain  us ;  go  away." 

But  great  tears  rolled  down  the  little  fellow's 
cheeks,  and  these  somehow  or  other  washed  away 
the  refusal,  and  he  was  installed  as  second  violin. 

All  went  smoothly  as  "  a  marriage  bell."  The 
child  was,  however,  to  play  softly,  that  nobody 
might  hear  him.  Little  thought  the  father,  when 
he  uttered  that  injunction,  that  before  many  mi- 
nutes should  have  elapsed,  the  other  peHbrmeia 
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^ould  haye  almost  forgotten  their  own  parts  in 
listening  to  that  of  their  joungcr  compeer.  Yet 
sQch  was  the  ease.  The  child  played  with  pre- 
cision and  clearness,  and  convinced  his  incredulous 
father  that  he  had  indeed  *'  taught  himself.** 

While  reading  these  and  similar  other  anecdotes 
(if  his  early  days,  we  cannot  help  feeling  sorrow 
for  the  want  of  judgment  which  fostered  this 
precocity.  Undoubtedly  the  boy*s  brain  had 
bloomed  too  soon.  It  came  to  an  early  maturity, 
which  produced  a  speedy  decay. 

In  1762  the  family  of  the  Mozarts-set  out  for 
Vienna.  They  met  with  great  attention  on  their 
road,  the  musical  genius  of  the  children  creating 
wonder  and  enthusiasm  wherever  it  was  known. 
At  length  they  arri?ed  in  Vienna,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  It  is  said 
that  the  little  Wolfgang  sprang  into  the  lap  of  the 
Empress,  and,  putting  his  arms  round  her  aeck, 
kissed  her  repeatedly.  This  extremely  unoon?en- 
tional  mode  of  saluting  the  imperial  personage 
gave  no  offence.  The  Empress  was  amused,  per- 
haps pleased  with  the  sincerity  of  the  act,  for,  in 
a  courtly  atmosphere,  sincerity,  from  its  rarity,  is 
sometimes  a  refreshing  and  very  pardonable  offence. 
So  the  Empress  forgave  the  brusqnerie  of  the  child, 
and  desired  him  to  play  to  her. 

The  Empress  showed  both  him  and  his  aiater 
extreme  kindness,  sending  them  handsome  presents, 
and  having  them  constantly  with  her.  The  favour 
of  the  court  brought  them  under  notice.  They 
were  feted  and  caressed  by  the  nobility,  and  seemed 
on  the  highroad  to  favour  and  fortune,  when 
Wolfgang  was  taken  ill  with  an  eruptive  fever. 
This  kept  his  former  friends  away ;  they  liked  the 
boy  as  their  toy  and  plaything,  but  they  did  not 
care  enough  about  him  to  seek  him  in  sickness  and 
danger !  So  much  for  the  favour  of  courts  and 
princes. 

After  a  few  weeks  he  recovered.  The  danger 
had  been  great,  yet  it  passed  away,  and  he  was 
himself  again.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  conceited 
little  fellow  enough,  for  on  one  occasion  he  promised 
to  "  marry**  Marie  Antoinette,  afterwards  the  un- 
happy Queeu  of  France.  The  occasion  on  which 
he  made  this  gracious  proposal  was  as  follows : 

He  was  crossing  one  of  the  polished  floors  of 
the  palace  with  two  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  the 
above-named  miserable  princess  and  her  sister. 
Unaccustomed  to  the  slippery  road,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  the  boy  tripped  and  fell.  Marie 
Antoinette  raised  him  kindly,  and  asked  if  he  was 
hurt.  The  other  lady  allowed  the  accident  to  pass 
without  notice.  '*!  offered  to  marry  her  for 
thanks,'*  said  the  little  Wolfgang.  *'  She  was  kind 
to  me  ;  the  other  took  no  heed  of  me.'* 

Poor  Marie  Antoinette!  Perhaps  she  might 
hare  been  happier  as  the  wife  of  an  obscure  musi- 
cian, of  more  mature  age  than  her  diminutive 
suitor  however,  than  as  the  occupant  of  the  French 
throne.  The  Emperor  Francis  amused  himaelf 
with  the  little  musician,  but  the  latter  was  much 
too  grand  to  be  but  an  object  of  "amusement.** 


He  already  gave  himself  great  professional  airs, 
and  would  only  perform  his  best  pieces  to  the  cog- 
noscenti of  the  art. 

"Is  Monsieur  Wegenseil  hereP'*  he  asked  one 
day  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  sitting  by  him  wait- 
ing for  his  little  "  High  Mightiness*'  to  begin  the 
performance.  "Is  Monsieur  Wegenseil  here? 
He  ought  to  be  here ;  Me  understands  the  thing  ;** 
as  much  as  to  say  "you  don*t*'  to  the  Emperor. 

Wegenseil  was  not  present,  but,  to  humour  the 
boy,  the  Emperor  sent  for  him,  and  on  his  arrival 
relinquished  to  him  his  place  at  the  piano. 

"  Be  kind  enough  to  turn  over  for  me ;  I  am 
going  to  play  one  of  your  concertos,*'  said  this 
strange  and  important  little  being  to  the  composer, 
whom  he  thus  deigned  to  patronise !  The  Mosarta 
dii  not  remain  long  at  Vienna,  but  returned  to 
Salzburg  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1763. 

On  the  9th  of  June  of  the  same  year  they  set 
out  on  another  tour,  through  Bavaria,  and  then  on 
to  Munich.  The  children  played  before  the  Elector 
and  other  members  of  the  court ;  but  the  visit 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  profitable,  as 
we  are  told  that  the  Elector  only  sent  him  100 
florins,  and  the  prince  75  florins. 

Ludwigsburg,  Augsburg  and  Schwetzingen,  and 
then  Heidelberg,  were  next  visited  by  the  infant 
prodigy,  and  then  he  accompanied  bis  parents  to 
Frankfort. 

The  family,  notwithstanding  the  attention  and 
the  costly  presents  they  received,  were  very  poor. 
The  friends  they  had  made,  too,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  were  rather  disadvantageous  thaa 
beneficial,  inducing  expensive  habits,  and  not  re- 
turning the  means  for  their  support. 

The  favour  of  an  Emperor  and  Empress  drew 
all  eyes  on  the  Mozart  children.  Their  every 
action  was  observed ;  they  could  now  neither  live 
nor  travel  as  unostentatiously  as  they  had  once 
done.  The  proteges  of  Royalty  had  to  assume 
an  expensive  style  of  living,  to  be  consistent  and 
respectful  towards  Jloyalty.  That  was  a  tax  which 
the  Mozarts  felt  keenly.  They  wished  now  to  go 
to  Paris,  but  the  money  for  the  expedition  was  not 
forthcoming.  Probably  ten  times  the  needed  sum 
was  locked  up  in  the  presents  the  children  had 
received,  but  the  father  would  not  turn  these  into 
gold.  The  means  were,  however,  found  at  last, 
and  to  Paris  they  went.  The  lady  of  the  Bavarian 
Ambassador  had  them  to  stay  with  her,  and  intro« 
duced  them  to  society. 

The  boy  played  before  the  court  at  Versailles, 
and  created  as  much  wonder  there  as  elsewhere. 
His  organ  performance  was  especially  admired. 
Two  public  concerts  were  given,  and  the  Mozarts 
became  the  pets  of  society. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Wolfgang  published  his 
first  works.  One  of  these  was  dedicated  to  the 
Countess  Tesse,  the  other  to  the  King's  daughter, 
Madame  Victdre.  For  these  compositions  he 
received  marks  of  favour  in  the  shape  of  splendid 
presents,  which  were  useless  to  him,  and  wliioh 
would  have  been  far  more  acceptable  had  their 
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irala«  Ik  en  bestowed  in  hard  cash,  for  again  peoa- 
niary  difficulties  began  to  be  severely  felt,  the 
court  being  tardy  in  its  payments.  However,  the 
Mosarts  considered  their  success  undoubted  in 
Paris.  Their  concert  *had  been  given  at  a  sort  of 
little  private  theatre  in  the  Rue  et  Forte,  St.  Ho- 
nor^. As  only  amateur  performances  were  per- 
mitted there,  the  house  being  private  property,  it 
was  a  great  favour  for  the  Mozarls  to  be  permitted 
to  have  it.  The  Duke  de  Chartres  and  Madame 
de  Clermont  obtained  the  permission  for  them. 
The  circumstance  b  only  worth  mentioning  to  show 
the  position  they  occupied,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
they  were  held. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1764,  the  Mozarts  left 
Paris  for  England  via  Calais.  They  were  domes- 
ticated in  Frith-street,  Soho,  in  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Williamson. 

On  the  87th  of  April,  five  days  after  their  arrival, 
they  played  before  the  King  and  Queen,  and  be- 
sides the  unsubslantial  meed  of  praise  and  appro- 
bation, received  the  very  satisfactory  and  highly 
acceptable  gift  of  twenty-four  guineas ! 

England  is  the  field  of  harvest  for  musicians, 
and  our  golden  coin  seems  to  be  as  prolific  and  as 
easily  reaped  as  our  "golden  corn." 

On  the  29th  of  May  they  were  again  at  the 
palace,  and,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  received  a 
second  sum  of  twenty-four  guineas. 

On  the  5th  of  June  they  gave  a  public  concert, 
which  proving  very  profitable,  they  were  at  rest 
about  money  matters. 

In  recounting  his  adventures  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get the  youth  of  this  extraordinary  child.  At  this 
time  he  was  only  eight  years  old.  The  illness  of  his 
father,  in  an  attack  of  quinsey  so  severe  as  to  bear 
the  appearance  of  a  fatal  termination,  was  the  indi- 
rect cause  of  the  boy  writing  a  symphony.  This 
illness  for  the  time  put  an  end  to  his  professional 
career ;  and  that  he  might  not  be  idle,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  composition,  and  wrote  many  other 
symphonies;  for,  appended  to  a  notice  of  some 
concerts  given  at  the-  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  is  the  remark,  **  The  symphonies  at  all  the 
concerts  by  Wolfgang.'* 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1764  he  dedicated 
a  set  of  sonatas  to  Queen  Charlotte,  for  which  she 
sent  him  fifty  guineas.  But  although  this  golden 
shower  had  fallen  on  them  freely  at  first,  it  after- 
wards also  terminated.  The  expense  of  living  in 
London  was  great.  They  had  removed  from  Frith- 
street  to  Chelsea ;  that  had  caused  a  greater  outlay 
than  they  had  expected.  The  father's  illness,  too^ 
was  a  serious  drawback,  and  their  concerts  were 
not  so  profitable  as  formerly.  All  these  things 
weighed  heavily  on  Leopold  Mozart's  mind,  and 
made  him  determine  to  leave  England  and  go  again 
to  the  Continent.  In  September,  1765,  they  once 
more  began  a  wanderipg  life,  and,  quitting  England, 
visited  Holland. 


CHAFTfiR  II. 

The  departure  of  the  Mosarts  for  Holland  seemed 
to  bring  them  misfortune.  First  of  all,  the 
daughter  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  her  life  was 
despaired  of.  The  last  offices  of  the  church  were 
adminbtered,  and  every  preparation  for  her  death 
was  made;  but  a  young  frame  triumphed  over 
disease.  She  recovered,  and  then  the  little  Wolf- 
gang was  laid  low  ^ith  fever.  Thb  put  an  end  to 
all  performances  in  public;  but  as  soon  as  the 
virulence  of  the  disease  had  abated,  he  began  to 
compose.  He  wrote  a  symphony  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  then  a  set  of  six 
sonatas  for  the  daviar  and  violin,  dedicated  to  the 
Princess  of  Nassau  Weilberg.  In  March,  1766, 
he  produced  an  oratorio  for  two  sopranos  and  a 
tenor. 

The  father  was  now  urged  to  return  to  Salzburg, 
but  not  thinking  it  expedient  at  that  time,  he  went 
to  Paris.  Invitations  were  again  showered  on 
them ;  courtly  favours  were  again  received ;  the 
Mozarts  were  once  more  the  stars  of  the  Parisian 
night.  From  Paris  they  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  returned  home  to 
Salzburg.  On  the  11th  of  September,  1767,  they 
went  again  to  Vienna.  At  this  time  the  small- 
pox was  extremely  prevalent  there  ;  the  little  Wolf- 
gang took  it,  not  at  Vienna,  but  at  Olnitz,  whither 
the  infected  had  fled.  He  had  the  disease  severely. 
For  nine  days  he  was  blind.  His  sister  also  had 
the  same  dbease,  but  got  through  it  well.  They 
seem  to  have  been  unfortunate  children  in  regard  to 
illness — always  suffering  from  some  complaint  or 
other. 

Wolfgang  was  now  twelve  years  old,  and  the 
musical  professors  of  Vienna,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  his  maiure  age  justified  the  absurdity,  showed 
no  little  pique  and  envy  at  the  attention  he  received. 
Nor  were  these  harmless  towards  the  poor  child. 
They  marred  one  undertaking  at  least,  and  threat- 
ened destruction  to  others.     As  we  have  already 
stated,  the  expenses  of  the  Moznrt  family  far  out- 
stripped their  means  of  living.     They  had  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  at  Vienna ;  illness  had  pro- 
vented  their  giving  concerts.   They  were  becoming 
very  poor.     Under  these  circumstances,  Leopold 
Mozart  thought  that  an  opera,  written  by  his  son, 
would  be  sure  to  take,  and  by  pleasing  the  public, 
and  enlisting  it  in  their  cause,  would  make  them 
independent  of  both  Royal  favour  and  professional 
jealousy.     The  scheme  was  proposed  to  Wolfgang ; 
he  seized  it  readily,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  opera  was  ready.     Then  came  its  production 
before  the  public,  a  thing  more  easily  meditated 
than  carried  into  effect ;  fbr  the  jealousy  of  first 
one  professor  and  then  another,  threw  innumerable 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  although  promises  were 
made,  and  the  manager  agreed  to  have  all  ready 
by  a  certain  day,  Wolfgang  was  again  fated  to  be 
disappointed  by  the  chicanery  of  those  who  seemed 
determined  to  oppress  a  child. 

Leopold  Mosart  appealed  to  the  Emperor.  The 
opera  was  submitied  to  competent  judges,  and 
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proaoonoed  ezoelleiif.  Again  a  period  waa  fiied 
for  ita  representatioo.  A  rehearaal  took  place. 
It  waa  rendered  aa  inoomplete  aa  posaiblOi  for  the 
deatruotion  of  the  opera  waa  determined  on.  An- 
other delay  oocnrred,  during  which  another  opera 
waa  produced.  Thua  fled  the  time  awaj,  until  it 
became  too  late  in  the  aeaaon  to  produce  Wolf- 
gang*8  work.  It  waa  a  great  trial,  and  at  firat  the 
child'a  apirita  aank  under  it ;  but  aoon  he  rallied, 
and  oompoaed  a  maaa,  and  two  other  works,  which 
were  ao  rapturouslj  received  that  he  waa  partially 
oottBoled  for  the  fidlure  of  hia  opera.  In  1769  he 
receiTcd  the  appointment  of  concert- maater  to  the 
arohbiahop.  This  poat  brought  him  in  but  little 
moiiej.  He  kept  it,  however,  hoping  that  it  might 
aeoure  the  patronage  of  the  archbishop.  In  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  he  set  out  for  Italy.  The 
muaio-lofiog  people  of  Italy  received  him  enthusi- 
astically. The  Fliilharmonic  Society  of  Mantua 
gave  a  concert  ezpreaaly  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
bia  powers,  and  at  Milan  he  had  a  perfect  weight 
of  applauae  burled  at  and  on  him. 

Througb  the  influence  of  Count  Firmian,  a 
patron  of  the  Moiarta,  Wolfgang  received  an  order 
to  writA  another  opera  for  the  following  Christmas, 
and  in  proof  of  hia  power  of  composition  he  was 
required  to  improviae  aeveral  aire.  He  acquitted 
bimaelf  to  the  satiafaotion  of  hia  judgea. 

Bologna  waa  the  next  acene  of  hia  triumph,  and 
then  he  went  to  the  immortal  city,  Rome  $  and 
]ier0  he  performed  a  wonderful  musical  exploit. 
At  the  8iatine  Chapel  the  music  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  aervice,  and  the  Miserere  is  looked  on 
in  ao  aaered  a  light  that  to  copy  or  carry  away  any 
part  of  it  is  punished  by  excommunication.  The 
Moaarta,  father  and  aon,  on  their  arrival,  hastened 
to  the  chapel  to  hear  thia  celebrated  composition 
performed  by  a  double  choir.  The  performance 
was  elaborate,  and  devoid  of  any  perceptible  rymth. 
Thus,  the  ear  could  scarcely  catch  or  retain  ita 
conaecutive  movements  of  passages.  Yet,  Wolf- 
gang remembered  the  whole,  and  when  he  reached 
home  committed  the  aame  to  paper.  He  went  to 
the  chapel  a  aecond  time,  corrected  it,  and  walked 
away  the  posaeasor  of  the  forbidden  apple,  the 
holder  of  the  famona  Miserere.  The  news  of  the 
theft,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  spread  rapidly 
through  Kome,  but  no  exoomniunication  awaited 
the  delinquent. 

Thia  Miserere  waa  composed  by  Gregorio  Allegrt, 
a  descendent  of  Antonio  Allegri,  better  known  aa 
Corregio.  Leopold  I.  requested,  through  his 
ambaaaaior,  a  copy  of  it,  for  the  ImpeHal  efaapel  lit 
Yienna.  The  request  waa  complied  with,  but  so 
much  skill  did  the  performanee  require,  that  the 
Yienneae  musicians  were  totally  unequal  to  the 
taak,  and  under  their  bands  it  lost  all  its  effect. 
Thia  will  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of 
transcribing  it  from  ear,  and  afterwards  performing 
it  before  thoae  who  had  been  accustomed  to  assist 
in  the  service  of  the  chapel,  and  Wolfgang  had  to 
undergo  the  latter  test  to  prove  that  he  had 
taken  it  down  oorreotly— a  feat  which  might  ttry 


justly  be  doubted  until  his  performance  convinced 
the  incredulous,  and  established  his  veracity  and 
his  fame. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  Mosarts  left  Rome  for 
Naples.  There  they  met  the  celebrated,  but  not  very 
creditably  famous.  Lady  Hamilton.  This  danger- 
ously fascinating  person  was  a  good  musician.  As 
might  be  expected,  she  was  delighted  with  Wolf* 
gang.  Happily  for  him,  he  was  too  young  for  her 
to  exeroise  any  influence  over  him. 

They  gave  a  coacert  at  Naples,  which  was  well 
attended.  In  the  midst  of  it,  a  strange  idea 
occurred  to  the  weak-minded  and  superstitious 
audience,  who  fancied  that  a  ring  which  the  boy 
wore  held  the  charm  which  inspired  his  fingers ! 

It  was  an  absurd  notion,  but,  for  all  that,  it 
occasioned  a  disturbance  in  the  place,  which  was 
not  quelled  until  he  had  removed  the  ring,  and 
proved  thereby  that  the  oliarm  of  his  playing  had 
a  deeper  seat  than  the  golden  cirelet  on  his  finger. 

From  Naples  they  again  went  to  Rome,  where 
the  Pope  conferred  on  him  the  Cross  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Militia  {mtritm  miHim  iques). 

While  at  Bologna  he  was  appointed  member  and 
master  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy. 

In  July  he  received  the  libretto  of  the  opera 
which  had  been  ordered  by  or  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Count  Firmian,  for  the  theatre  of  Milan. 
It  was  called  **  Mithridate,  Re  di  Ponto,*'  and  wss 
from  the  pen  of  a  Turin  poet.  As  it  was  not 
required  untU  Christmas,  he  did  not  work  hard  at 
this  opera  until  November,  when  he  wont  to  Milan 
and  devoted  himself  steadily  to  its  completion. 

It  waa  flnished,  rehearsed,  performed.  The 
most  extraordinary  success  attended  the  perform- 
ance. "  Mithridates*'  was  played  twenty  times 
consecutively;  and  this  wonderful  boy,  a  mere 
child  still  in  years,  although  a  man  in  genius, 
received  an  order  from  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
to  compose  the  firat  opera  for  the  year  I77S. 
Another  honour  waa  granted  to  him  in  Milan,  and 
he  waa  elected  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Aca- 
demy of  Yerona.  With  a  short  visit  to  Padua 
and  Yenioe,  the  Moaarta  dosed  their  Italian  trip, 
and  returned  to  Salzburg. 

In  1771  Mozart  received  a  royal  command  from 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  to  compose  a  grand 
dramatic  serenata  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the 
Arohduke  Ferdinand,  which  would  take  place  at 
Milan.  This  Cdm|k)sition  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  the  ro^al  brid«,  who  treated  him  In  the 
kindest  manher,  honouring  him  #itH  Special  atten- 
tion. He  had  grown  tall  and  slight  now,  and  had 
lost  mailjr  of  the  upper  notes  of  his  roice.  This 
looked  like  delicacy  of  conatitntion.  His  father 
appears  to  have  had  some  doubts  about  his  strength. 
He  was  as  careful  about  him  as  he  could  be,  but 
the  excitement  of  his  life,  the  late  hours  he  kept, 
and  the  over-heated  rooms  in  which  he  passed 
much  of  his  time,  were  prejudicial  to  his  health. 
It  was  a  severe  teat  for  a  growing  boy,  and  one  to 
which  he  had  now  been  subjected  for  many  years. 

In  1779,  Hieronymus»  of  the  noble  bmily  of 
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Goloredo,  was  made  ArohbiBhop  of  Salsbarg.  This 
man  bad  not  the  least  taste  for  maaio ;  be  was 
haughty  abd  morose  in  manner,  and  fonder  of  horses 
and  field  sports  than  eonoerts  and  oratorios.  The 
serenata  "  II  8ogno  di  Soipione,*'  whieb  was  per- 
formed at  his  election,  was  by  Mozart,  the  poetry 
by  Metastasio.  In  October,  Mozart  and  his  father 
set  o£F  for  Milan,  to  superintend  the  production  of 
hia  new  Carnival  Opera,  "  Lucio  Scilla."  It  was 
as  snocessful  as  the  former  one  had  been,  and  ran 
between  twenty  and  thirty  nights.  This  may  seem 
little  to  an  English  audience,  who  are  accustomed^ 
to  see,  at  the  heading  of  the  playbills,  "I50th 
representation;"  but  in  those  days,  and  in  that 
countiy,  it  was  unusual  for  an  opera  to  be  so  fre- 
quently repeated  on  its  first  appeal  ance. 

Notwithstanding  operas,  and  royal  commands, 
and  royal  favours,  the  Mozarts  continued  very  poor. 
Their  money  went  faster  than  it  came,  and  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  the  expensive  society  they 
kept  gave  them  habits  which  were  inconsistent 
with  their  poverty  and  their  purse.  Many  cir- 
cumstances favour  this  idea.  The  elder  Mozart 
evidently  disliked  Salzburg — it  was  too  quiet  for 
liim.  He  had  acquired  a  taste  for  excitement,  and 
the  appetite  craved  food. 

In  the  July  of  1773  we  find  Wolfgang  again  in 
Vienna  for  a  short  lime,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Salzburg.  In  December,  1774,  he  went  to 
Munich  towrite  the  operaof  "LaFintaQiardiniera,'* 
which  was  intended  for  the  Carnival.  His  success 
was  complete.  In  1776  he  returned  to  Salzburg, 
and  on.  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  he  composed  the  cantata,  known  as  "  U 
re  Pastore." 

After  these  numerous  changes  he  settled  down 
quietly  for  a  time,  and  remained  in  Salsburg  for 
three  years.  He  held  an  appointment  under  the 
Archbishop.  It  took  up  his  time  and  attention, 
and  as  the  reward  of  his  labour,  he  received  the 
munificent  sum  of  one  guinea  per  annum.  Royal 
bounty,  truly  I  During  the  years  1775-1776,  he 
superintended  the  Archbishop's  concerts,  wrote 
several  concertos,  and  other  pieces  for  them,  and 
aceomplished  several  gratuitous  acts  of  kindness, 
frequently  performing  himself.  He  hoped  very 
jastly  for  some  adequate  return  for  this  labour, 
but  he  hoped  in  vain ;  he  still  received  the  guinea 
per  annum,  and  no  more. 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  Mozart  family 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Wolfgang  should 
find  more  lucrative  employment  than  he  could 
obtain  in  Salzburg.  After  many  discussions  and 
proposals  on  the  subject,  his  father  at  last  came  to 
the  decision  that  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  leave 
his  native  place,  and  seek  an  appointment  under 
some  foreign  Prince.  To  carry  this  scheme  out,  it 
was  resolved  that  he  should  quit  Salzburg  with  his 
mother,  his  father  and  sister  remaining  behind 
teady  to  join  him  when  his  plans  for  the  future 
should  be  formed.  He  left  Salzburg,  with  his 
mother,  on  the  83rd  of  September,  1777,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Munich.    He  applied  to  the  Bishop  of 


Cbiemsee,  who  promised  to  speak  to  the  EleetnaSi 
and  request  her  patronage  and  assistance  in  pro- 
euring  him  some  lucrative  appointment.  The 
Bishop  kept  his  word,  but  the  Electrrss  either 
could  not  or  would  not  do  anything  for  him.  His 
application  to  the  Emperor  was  equally  nnpropi* 
tious,  as  the  answer  he  received  was  to  the  effeel 
that  there  was  no  vacancy.  These  were  dispuritiog 
beginnings  for  him.  He  could  have  obtained  a 
situation  in  the  household  of  Count  Sceau,  but  it 
would  not  have  answered  his  expectations,  or  met 
the  proposed  ends,  and  therefore  he  did  not  accept 
it.  Probably,  had  he  been  left  to  himself,  he  might 
have  done  so ;  but  his  father  very  properly  pointed 
out  to  him  the  fact  that  ke  woula  sacrifice  his  fame 
and  future  honour  for  a  song,  by  remaining  in  a 
city  where  his  talents  were  not  appreciated.  These 
arguments  induced  him  to  leave  Munich,  and  try 
his  fate  at  Augsburg.  He  saw  no  opening  for 
him  there,  and  only  remained  a  short  time.  After 
a  short  residence  in  several  intermediate  places,  he 
arrived  at  Manheim.  l!he  orchestra  of  the  Prince's 
chapel  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in 
Qermany,  and  Mozart,  no  doubty  thought  he  de- 
served a  place  in  it,  and  a  good  salary,  to  make 
that  place  worth  keeping.  He  was  quite  rights 
but  people  don't  always  get  their  deserts.  Mozart 
failed  to  obtain  them  in  the  present  instance. 

Among  the  musical  band  of  the  Prince  was  ihe 
Abb^  Vagler,  who  held  the  post  of  second  Kapell- 
meister. This  man  was  envious  of  Mozart.  Ht 
saw  in  him  a  formidable  rival.  Whether  he  used 
any  infiuence  against  him  is  uncertain,  but  circum- 
stances went  to  prove  that  to  him  might  be 
ascribed  the  loss  of  an  appointment  for  which 
Mozart  had  waited  four  months.  By  the  aid  of 
Count  Savioli,  he  was  at  last  presented  to  th6 
Elector  and  Electress,  but  they  gave  him  no  more 
substantial  proofs  of  their  admiration  than  courtly 
speeches,  courtly  smiles,  and  courtly  entertain- 
ments. Yet,  notwitbstandiiig  all  his  disappoint* 
meats,  he  liked  Manheim,  and  Wished  to  remain 
there.  His  fatlier  urged  him  to  leave,  but  he 
wrote  back  atating  that  he  had  already  two  pilpils 
^  who  paid  him  a  louis  d'or  a  month,  and  that  ha 
was  making  every  effort  to  secure  the  ohildren  ol 
the  Elector  as  his  pupils.  The  Count  SavioM 
promised  to  speak  to  the  Elector  and  try  to  pro- 
cure this  arrangement,  but  there  was  always  some* 
thing  or  other  to  prevent  the  count  keeping  his 
word. 

At  length  Mozart  managed  to  enlist  the  gover- 
ness of  the  Elector's  children  in  his  favour,  and 
through  her  he  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
Elector  himself.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  beoone 
the  instmctor  of  the  Sleetoi^s  children.  An 
evasive  answer  was  returned,  and  he  was  told  to 
remain  in  Munich  (Manheim)  for  the  winter. 
This,  however,  was  no  engagement,  and  secured 
no  sort  of  emolument.  Mozart  was  too  poor  ta 
go  on  in  this  way.  His  money  Was  all  dwindling 
down  at  a  hotel,  and  he  needed  his  time  to  make 
more;  he  could  not  afford  to  teach  the  Eleotor'a 
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etiildren  for  the  mere  honour  of  the  thing. 
These  common  facta  he  represented  to  Count 
Satioli,  and  beggiMl  him  to  request  from  the 
Elector  employment  of  some  kind.  After  still 
further  delay,  and  Electoral  indecision  and  pro- 
crastination, the  reply  came.  *'  The  Elector  could 
not  engage  or  employ  him.'* 
He  bore  this  disappointment  with  eqoanimity— 


but  he  had  an  additional  reason  now  for  wishin|( 
to  make  money — he  had  fallen  in  lore,  and  perhaps 
unconsciously  looked  to  matrimony  as  its  sequel. 
A  home  was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  marriage 
portion,  and  it  became  incumbent  on  him,  there- 
fore,  to  form  one.  This,  too,  was  the  aUraction 
which  kept  him  in  Manheim,  and  made  him  an- 
willing  to  quit  that  city. 


MEMOIRS    OF    WILLIAM    BECKFORD.« 


'•  Tbb  late  William  Beckford,  of  Eonthill  Qiffard, 
Wilts,  and  afterwards  of  Bath,**  says  his  biographer, 
**  was  born  at  the  former  place,  September  9, 1759.** 
His  mother  was  "  daughter  and  coheir  of  Hon. 
George  Hamilton,  M.P.,  for  Wilts.**  His  father 
had  been  twice  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  died  during  his  last  year  of  office.  As  soon 
as  the  child  could  be  taught  the  rudiments  of 
education,  he  was  placed  under  a  preparatory 
tutor,  who  remained  with  him  until  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age.  Then,  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
W.  CleaTcr,  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in 
1771|  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lettice, 
who  was  to  receive  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
the  appointment.  The  rontine  of  his  early  education 
during  his  residence  at  Fonthill  (the  old  mansion 
of  the  name)  was  as  follows : — 

"Arids  of  half-ao-hoar  oa  honaback,  at  MTan  ia  the 
BMrniBg,  thaaoa  hit  retam,  tha  ttady  of  tha  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar.  Thia  wa*  followed  by  tha  peruud  of  a 
ehaptar  ia  tha  Bible,  on  whieh  the  tator  read  noiat,  and 
■ada  remarke.  Braakfait  than  intarrened,  and  ihortly 
eitarwarde  began  the  rontine  of  elaeeical,  French,  and  £ng- 
liah  leading,  aoeording  to  a  plan  which  had  been  propotel 
hj  the  tntor  himeelf.  These  etndiee  eontinned  until  one 
o'clock,  when  hortet  were  brought,  and  the  teacher  with  hii 
pnpil  rode  for  an  hour  and  a-half  over  Wiltshire  downs,  or 
visited  some  of  the  neigh6>nring  villages  which  were  scat- 
tered over  the  plain.** 

Now  there  is  nothing  very  original  in  all  this, 
only  some  people  like  to  know  how  rich  boys  pass 
the  early  portion  of  their  lives,  and  whether  they 
eat  and  drink  and  sleep  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  poorer  brethren.  Mrs.  Beckford,  as  we  have 
said,  wss  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 
This  geutleman  was  of  the  Abercom  branch  of  the 
Hamilton  family,  said  to  be  older  than  the  ducal. 

Young  Beckford  went  on  carefully  with  his 
studies,  probably  much  in  the  same  way  as  other 
young  gentlemen  of  fortune  do,  until  he  was 
seventeen,  when  "  Mrs.  Beckford,  having  imbibed 
a  prejudice  against  the  two  English  universities,  it 
was  resolved  that  her  son  should  finish  his  studies 
at  Geneva.'*  This  determination  having  been 
arrived  at,  he  set  out  with  Dr.  Lettice  for  Switcer- 
land,  in  1777.  It  is  supposed  that  before  this,  he 
had  written  his  first  literary  work,  **  The  history  of 


extraordinary  painters."  Among  the  persons  whom 
young  Beckford  met  at  Genevs,  was  Saussure,  the 
same  individual  who  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  explored 
the  glaciert  of  the  Alps  and  Mont  Rosa,  and  died 
in  1799.  "He  iras  a  man  of  large  property, 
celebrated  for  his  philosophical  researches.** 

Another  person  numbered  among  his  acquaint- 
ance was,  "  the  celebrated  Hnber,  a  man  of  fortune 
and  original  genius,  much  humour,  and  considerable 
wit.** 

"  In  1783,"  says  his  biographer,  *•  Mr.  Beckford 
was  persuaded  to  print  his  travelUng  letters,  and 
he  had  five  hundred  copies,  struck  off  in  quarto, 
under  the  title  of  *'  Dreams,  Waking  Thoughts,  and 
Incidents,  in  a  series  of  letters  from  different  parts 
of  Europe.'* 

And  in  connection  with  this  work,  we  have 
a  strange  fact  related.  **  One  or  two  over  sealons 
friends,**  writes  the  author  of  his  ** memoirs,** 
*'  persuaded  him  to  destroy  the  whole  edition,  except 
hdf-a-dosen  copies,  for  the  silly  reason,  that  sach 
a  lively  imagination  and  quickness  of  sensibility  as 
thej  displayed,  and  so  opposite  to  common  modes 
of  thinking-— snch  for  example,  as  his  extreme 
tenderness  for  the  animal  creation,  and  dislike  of 
torturing  it  for  sport  in  hunting — might  prejudice 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  make  ministers 
imagine  he  was  not  capable  of  solid  business.'* 

We  can  hardly  fancy  any  people  would  be  so 
absurd  ;  however,  the  author  says  so,  and  on  his 
authority  we  copy  the  assertion. 

We  are  told  next  of  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Beck- 
ford with  that  remarkable  man,  whose  mind  took 
so  crooked  a  turn,  and  whose  easy  wit  too  often 
descended  to  the  very  common  place  and  facile  end 
of  ridiculing  holy  writ,  the  philosopher  of  Pemay. 
Yoltaire.  Thus  is  Beckford*s  introduction  to  him 
described :— > 

At  the  Chitean  tha  visitors  were  reeaired  by  Madame 
Denis,  YoUaira*s  niece,  and  she  anaonnoed  their  arrival  to 
Voltaire.  He  was  than  a  very  dark-coapleaioned,  shrival- 
led,  thin  old  nan,  stooping  nineh  fron  age,  being  aighty-> 
foar,  though  not  natnraUy  a  very  tall  man.  Tha  chief,  aad 
indeed  moat  striking,  impression  made  by  any  of  his  fcatnrea 
was  by  his  eyes,  which  were  remarkably  ]arj;e  and  penetrating. 
Upon  his  antranea  he  bowed,  for  his  address  was  that  of  a 
inished  gentlemaa  of  tha  time,  taking  each  of  tha  party  ia 
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tttfB,  aftd  he  then  Mia—"  Yon  bm.  gentlemeo,  no  panvra 
oetogemire,  aboat  to  qait  thit  world;'*  and  then,  lukiag  a 
few  obeerrations  about  himwir,  hetarned  to  young  Beckford 
and  spoke  tone  words  highly  eoiuplimeatary  of  his  father. 
He  neat  asked  sone  general  qaestions  aboat  England ;  what 
his  visitors  thought  of  Switseriaud;  and  for  ten  minutes 
addressed  the  party  (all  standing)  upon  the  topics  of  the  day. 
He  eouelttded  the  aodleooe  with  addressing  the  Englishmen, 
with  some  liUle  humour,  iu  the  parliamentary  mode.  "  My 
lords  and  gentlemen,  many  thanks  for  yonr  risit;  pray  Uke 
some  refrashnent,  and  then,  if  it  will  amu«e  you.  look  into 
ny  farden,  aod  my  situation,  and  allow  me  to  retire,**  wbieh 
he  did  imBadiately,  not  apparently  ill-pleased  at  the  risit. 

Mr.  Beckford  and  his  tutor  remained  on  the 
oontiuent  a  year  and  a-half,  and  then  recumed  to 
England,  "before  the  end  of  December,  1771." 

In  1780,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  chancel- 
lor, he  once  more  left  England,  accompanied  by  the 
tutor,  for  a  ^rand  tour  of  ten  months  on  the 
continent.  Visiting  sereral  places  of  note,  he  at 
length  entered  the  Venetian  state.  He  thought  of 
the  Venetians  that  "there  was  little  Tivacify 
among  them,  only  a  feveyerish  and  faUe  activity 
from  the  dissipated  li?ca  they  led  in  early  youth." 

After  Tisiting  Rome  and  Naples,  with  other 
places,  Mr.  Beckford  returned  to  England  "in 
Pebmary  or  March,  1781."  There  he  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  his  very  excellent  friend  and 
tutor. 

Ou  the  29th  of  September  of  that  year  he  came 
of  age.  The  occasion,  was  celebrated  by  grand 
feativities  and  rejoicings  at  Fonthill.  "The 
expenses,"  says  his  biographer,  incurred  upon  the 
foregfjing  occasion  were  very  considerable;  but 
the  property  into  which  young  Beckford  came, 
after  nursing  during  his  minority,  pUtced  him  in 
the  positbn  of  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in 
Eaiope.  The  amount,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  eonsisted  of  nearly  a  million  of  ready 
money,  and  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  per 
annum. 

He  now  was  completely  his  own  master,  and 
wishing  to  enjoy  himself  and  his  fortune  in  his 
own  way,  he  once  more  set  off  for  the  continent. 
"  He  engaged  an  eminent  artist,  Mr.  Cosens,  to 
iooompany  him,  also  a  physician.  Dr.  Errhert,  and 
an  eminent  musician,  a  Mr.  Burton.  He  invited 
his  tutor  to  be  of  the  party,  and  with  a  considerable 
retinue  set  out  in  May,  1783.'* 

On  his  return  home,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  it 
is  supposed  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  tale  of 
••  Vathek.-  He  tells  us  of  the  kbour  which  it 
cost  him,  and  his  extraordinary  perheverauce  in  its 
progress. 

"  I  wrote  •  Valhek,*  he  says,  when  I  was  twenty- 
two  years  old.  It  cost  me  three  nights  and  two 
days  of  hard  labour.  I  never  took  my  clothes  off 
the  whole  time.  This  severe  application  made  me 
veiy  ill." 

And  then>e  tells  us  that  he  drew  the  pictures 
eontained  in  the  tale  from  the  scenes  in  his  old 
house,  and  the  eharacters  from  those  he  met  in 
his  daily  lib,  "  exaggerating  both  good  and  ill  in 
them,  and  adapting  them  to  the  story.'* 

"Vaihek"  was  originaUy  written  in  French, 


although  translated  Into  English,  and  published  in 
that  language  before  it  made  its  appearance  in 
Paris. 

This  translation  was  without  the  permission  of 
the  author.  "  The  party  who  was  the  first  trans- 
lator of  '  Vathek  *  into  English,"  he  says,  "  I  never 
knew ;  it  was  tolerably  well  done.'*  It  must  be 
traced  either  to  the  chicanery  or  carelessness  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  original  MS.  had  been 
confided.  We  pass  on  now  to  the  year  1783,  an 
eventful  year  for  him,  as  on  the  5th  of  May,  "  he 
married  Lady  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Aboyne,  and  sister  to  the  [future]  Marquis  of 
Huntley." 

"To  this  lady,"  says  the  author,  "he  was 
strongly  attached;  and  full  of  aspirations  after 
promised  happiness,  he  set  out  with  his  bride  for 
Switzerland,  as  soon  as  he  conld  make  arrangements 
for  the  purpose."  A  dark  destiny  hung  over  his 
wedded  life.  Lady  Margaret  was  one  of  the  best 
of  her  sex ;  she  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and 
he  to  her.  They  had  wealth,  position,  happiness, 
or  at  any  rate,  all  that  could  ensure  them  in  this 
world,  as  their  pros|)ects,  but  one  was  to  quit  them 
all,  and  leave  a  blank  in  the  life  of  the  other,  which 
nothing  afterwards  could  fill  up. 

A.fter  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Beckford's  second  daugh- 
ter,  on  May  14th,  1786,  miliary  fever  came  on. 
No  danger  was  apprehended  at  first,  but  in  a  few 
days  her  illness  became  serious,  and  terminated 
fatally  on  the  26th  of  May.     Her  husband  felt  her 
death  acutely,  and  feeling  the  place  where  he  had 
lived  so  happily  with  her  to  be  insupportable  with- 
out her,   he  broke  up  his  establishment  at  Vivay, 
and  returned  to  England.     He  did  not  remain  long 
at  home,  however,  for  we  read,  "  six  months  after 
hu  return  from  Switzerland,  he  made  his  voyage 
to  the  south,  and  for  a  time  took  up  his  abode  in 
Spain  and  Portugal."   We  pass  over  his  residence 
there  with  little  notice,  and  take  up  his  career 
again  in  1796,  when,  we  are  told,  "  he  returned  to 
England,  to  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,   and 
then  proceeded  to  Ifonthill."     Then  his  historian 
tells  us  his  age,  and  gives  us  a  sketch  of  his  life  up 
to  that  period. 


"  He  was  now  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  seen  ai 

maeh  of  the  world  as  any  other  iadiTidaal  of  his  day.  He 
had  lived  ia  splendoar,  and  contracted  nameroos  friendships 
abroad,  since  he  had  oome  of  age.  From  his  twenty  first 
year,  and  inelnding  a  married  life  of  three  years,  he  had  only 
visited  England  at  intervals.  Italy,  Switserland,  Germany, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  had  for  nearly  sixteen  years  been  his 
sojourn,  where  he  studied  the  arts  and  langnsge  of  those 
countries,  and  mingled  with  the  friends  of  the  arts,  and  those 
who  were  most  noted  in  their  respective  oonntries.  He  bow 
contemplated  taking  np  his  residence  at  home,  and  making 
certain  alterations  at  Vonthill,  which  he  soon  began  to  carry 
out." 

The  old  house,  however,  did  not  please  him, 
and  he  soon  afterwards  "  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  building,  named  the  Abbey."  It  was  after- 
wards his  residence  and  became  the  celebrated 
Fonthill  Abbey.  The  old  house  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  edifices  in  England,  magnifioenilj 
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furnitlied  wad  Ailed  with  expenuTtt  works  of 
Mi.  "  It  seemed  as  if  the  qaeen  of  destraoti? e- 
ness  had  heen  at  worii  to  induce  the  demolition  of 
a  noble  edifice.**  But  then  we  are  told  the  reason 
which  induced  the  owner  to  decide  on  a  change  of 
rtsidenee* 

Hr.  BMkfnd  wai  ael  hkMed  with  •  rolmtt  frame.  He 
wee  lemlUe  ef  aticmilnirie  fkaa^n,  dreided  the  eert  vied, 
aad,  thoagh  he  leok  enreiae  in  tmj  other  weether  elaost  to 
eiceM,  he  wai  peeoliarty  tmeeptihle  of  damp,  cold  weather. 
The  home,  fioe  at  it  was,  had  beea  injadicioasly  erected  oa 
the  maifia  of  a  stasdiBg  piece  of  water,  at  the  hottom  of  a 
hill  dethed  ia  wood.  Thn  was  eot  at  all  saitahle  to  the 
eaastitetiQa  ef  oee  whose  greateet  e^jojmeate  were  in  the 
open  air,  aad  who  had  drank  so  deeply  of  the  atnospheieef 
the  sweet  south  inTortagal,  where  existeooe  in  the  open  air 
for  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  year  was  snch  a  Inxnry 
to  a  lorer  of  natare.  Dissatisfied  with  the  site  of  the  honse, 
dr  huahk  of  its  ill  fffeets,  nohle  and  costly  as  It  had  heen, 
lie  owner  dooaMd  it  to  he  saerificed.  This  resoktion  was 
not  forassd  nntil  1801,  after  the  new  and  fat  fassed  ahbey 
was  fsr  adtanced  towards  completion.  The  wings  were  the 
only  part  condemned  at  first,  and  it  was  thought  of  leaving 
the  caatrf,  a  nohle  honse,  still  standing. 

The  eiectioii  of  the  new  building  at  this  time, 
was  deli^ed  bj  the  death  of  Mrs.  Beckford,  '*  who 
departed  this  life  July  33nd,  179Q,  at  West  End, 
aged  74.**  Alter  this  e? ent,  her  son  again  went 
to  Portugal  for  a  few  mouths,  but  not  tarrying 
long,  soon  returned  to  superintend  his  works  at 
lonthill.  A  little  army  of  workmen  were  employed 
on  it,  fire  hundred  sometimes  being  engaged  at  the 
same  time.  The  author  here  girea  us  an  interest- 
account  of  Lord  Nelsoi^  who^  with  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  his  beautiful,  but  unworthy  wife, 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Beckford.  These  cele- 
biated  personages^  having  little  to  do  with  him 
whose  career  we  tiaoe^  are  passed  over  by  us«  We 
keep  by  ?onthilL 

In  1801,  the  abbey  "had  advanced  so  far 
towarda  completion^  that  Hr.  Beckford  determined 
to  take  np  his  residence  in  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing which  he  designed  for  his  personal  occupation.*' 
Then  began  the  demolition  of  the  grand  old 
building,  part  of  it  was  to  be  pulled  down,  and  all 
the  furniture  and  other  valuables  not  destined  for 
the  new  residence,  were  condemned  to  the  hammer. 
"  The  auction,'*  says  the  historian,  "  was  held  in 
the  great  hall,  and  there  was  nothing  sold  which 
would  not  in  falue  and  magnificence  have  suited 
the  finest  palace  in  Europe.  Tbe  most  trifling 
article  brought  its  guinea.  In  the  apartmeni 
fitted  h  la  Torque*  the  prices  paid  for  articlee  were 
eteessive.  The  hangings  here  were  all  silk  or 
satin  of  superlative  quality ;  the  mirrors,  of  French 
or  Venetian  glass»  were  the  most  costly  in  the 
kingdom.  The  solaa  in  the  eastern  style;,  and  the 
chaire  and  sk)oli,  were  of  highly  bomished  gilding ; 
yet  the  really  valuable  articles  fetched  little, 
compared  to  the  showy  gew-gaws.  The  organ,  for 
example,  which  cost  two  thousand  pounds,  brought 
only  S9Q,  and  two  exquisite  library  tables  brought 
not  half  what  was  expected." 

And  at  this  very  time,  we  are  told — and  we 
oanoothelp  tuieyiog  tiiat  the  two  events  must 


have  been  in  some  manner  connected,  and  the  sale 
been  considered  a  necessary  setoff  to  the  expected 
loss — "  that  intelligciice  was  received  of  a  decision 
relative  to  Mr.  Beckford*s  West  India  property, 
which  struck  the  first  blow  at  his  fortune.  An 
estate  that  had  been  in  the  family  sixty  years,  and 
produced  twelve  thousand  per  annum,  was  suddenly 
taken  from  him,  for  want  of  title,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Chanoery,  the  expeaaea  of  which 
must  have  cost  him  no  inconsiderable  avm.** 

*'  A  careful  frugality,*'  adds  the  narrator,  **  oa 
the  part  of  Mr.  Beokford,  might  have  reoorered 
the  effect  of  theae  defalcations,  and  other  kmea 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  thousand  per  annum,  before 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  Weat  India  property  took 
place.' ' 

Mr.  Beckford 's  former  life  had  not  been  audi 
as  to  make  a  careful  frugality  easy  or  likely.  But 
we  read  on,  and  discover  what  still  further  impaired 
his  fortune,  and  threw  him  into  pecuniary  difficnU 
ties. 

**  Ahandoning  his  affairs  to  agents  and  strangers,  in  vhoai 
he  was  apt  to  plsee  too  grsat  trnst,  ho  wae  eontinnsiny  phin. 
dered.  •  •  .  .  There  are  eireaaslaBeaa  oa  leeoipd  that 
show  how  enormons  mast  haTe  heen  the  defhloatioM  thh 
way,  psrticolarly  in  the  West  Indies,  eten  hefore  propertj 
there  hecame  much  depreciated.  Thns,  in  1802,  the  threats 
of  a  law  suit  there,  were  settled  at  an  expense  of  forty  thou- 
sand poands." 

The  unfortunate  owner  of  Fonthill  seems  at  thit 
time,  to  use  a  vulgar  term,  to  have  "  been  burning 
the  stick  at  both  ends ;"  no  wonder  the  fire  met  in 
the  middle  at  last.  And  notwithstanding  all  these 
losses,  he  still  continued  his  costly  purchases. 

"  He  continued,**  says  the  writer,  "  whenever 
he  had  money  in  hand,  to  make  purchases  of 
pictures  and  objects  of  virtu,  some  of  which,  to 
the  extent  of  four  thousand  pounds,  he  bought  ia 
Paris.*'  With  regard  to  the  abbey  itself»  we 
read: — 

The  abhey  at  Fonthill  was  not  withoat  its  fanlts,  hal 
these  were,  in  many  eaies,  to  be  attribated  to  snbMqnent 
ehsnges  and  additions  in  the  pslaoe.  As  it  stood,  it  wna 
the  finest  specimen  in  its  day,  of  that  style  of  modfrntsed 
arehitectnre  in  England.  Mr.  Beckford  himself  stated  that 
the  entire  eosi  was  1873,000,  odd  hnodrede.  The  eosl  wae 
principally  for  workmanship.  Tbo  materiak  were  oa  the 
estate. 

The  grounds  attached  to  the  abbey  were  immense. 
'*They  covered  nineteen  hundred  acres  within  the 
wall,  with  three  thousand  more  around  it.'*  Tims 
are  they  described  :— 


In  these  beantifal  grounds  the  only  amhition  of  art 
to  follow  nature.  .  .  .  AU  beanty  was  cnltivated  on  eo 
jost  a  principle  that  it  seemed  the  spontaneons  result  of 
natural  fertility.  From  the  lighter  sprinkling  of  verdare,  to 
the  deepest  gfoom  of  imperrioaa  foliage,  all  partook  off  the 
freedom  of  untrained  production,  and  whether  by  hili  or 
Tslley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade,  the  Totary  of  natnre  felt 
himself  under  the  influence  of  her  acknowledged  supremacy. 

Fonthill  was  Mr.  Beckford'a  hobby^  the  tnfy 
pleasure  in  his  life.  He  waa  said  to  b^a  Nduse. 
The  fact  was,  that  his  arraBgemeata  and  improv<»» 
ments  at  ITonthill,  took  up  aU  Ua  time  and  Msufe, 
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iBd  he  hid  DO  inoKnation  for  general  socieijr.  Hh 
lieeoniarj  difleulties  inereased,  and  he  felt  himself 
eompeiled  either  to  gi?e  np  the  nohle  mansion  as 
his  residence,  and  inliahit  a  small  house  on  the 
estate,  of,  disposing  of  the  tfrhole,  go  elsewhere. 
He  preferred  the  latter  course. 

"  It  was  in  1823,"  we  read,  "  that  its  owner 
resoW ed  to  sell  the  abbc^  and  the  estate,  the 
public  curiosity  to  see  the  interior  of  the  building 
about  which  so  much  had  been  said  was  insatiable. 
There  waA  a  Oatalogue  published  of  those  things 
which  were  not  reserTcd  hj  the  owner  for  his  new 
residence,  and  oo  less  than  (en  thousand  eopiea 
were  sold  at  a  large  price.*'  Mr.  Beck  ford  had 
filed  on  Bath,  as  the  place  of  his  future  residence. 
The  furniture  and  other  articles  required  bj  him 
for  his  own  use,  were  remofed  from  Fonthili  to 
Bath,  and  then  CTerjthing  was  offered  for  sale. 

The  abbey  and  estate,  with  some  of  the  contents 
of  the  former,  were  sold  to  Mr.  Farquhar,  for  three 
hondred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  As  is  well- 
known,  it  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Fore  street.  When  Mr. 
Beckford  removed  to  Bath,  he  was  iu  his  sixty- 
third  year.  He  laid  out  some  portion  of  the 
receipts  of  the  sale  of  Fonthili  in  annuities,  i'or 
one  of  these  he  paid  ten  thousand  pounds,  to 
receive  t  thousand  per  annum,  and  living  to  eighty- 
foor,  it  beeame  a  losing  bargain  to  those  who  took 
his  monfty.'* 

His  Bath  residence  was  situated  in  Lansdown 
Crescent.  To  thb,  he  added  a  second,  one  not 
bein^  large  enough,  he  thought  to  contain  hiflf 
library  and  other  Trduables.  *'  He  was  determined 
to  mAe  a  paradise  of  the  wild  in  the  rear  of  his 
establishment,  up  to  the  tery  summit  of  Lans- 
down,'* and  for  this  purpose,  he  purchased  or 
latted  the  whole  property  for  the  distance  of  a 
mile  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Upon  the  hill  summit 
he  ereeted  a  tower,  in  order  to  obtain  a  vieiT  over 
a  Tist  eitent  of  country,  of  which  ft  would  else 
hate  been  impossible  to  gain  a  knowledge.  .  . 
To  tbO  summit  of  this  Mil,  in  fine  weather,  with  no 
east  triad,  he  generally  rode  oii  horseback  in  the 
morning,  and  tratked  back  to  breakfbt,  taking, 
before  he  started,  a  small  quantity  of  chicken 
broth.  In  a  few  years,  he  converted  some  fields, 
a  stone  quarry,  and  much  rough  ground,  into 
pleasant  walks  and  plantations,  which  he  took  great 
delight  in  continnally  improving.  His  changed 
eircumstanees  did  not  damp  his  ardour." 

ChaDged,no  doubt,  these  circumstances  were,  but 
he  was  stifl  a  tery  wealthy  man — the  owner  of  a 
beantifiil  residence,  in  the  midst  of  exquisite 
grounds.  The  eitrava|;ance  of  his  tastes  was  his 
bane,  bat  he  Was  no  object  ot  pity.  We  have  a 
description  of  his  Bfe  it  what  the  author  styles 
refifemettt:-^ 

The  life  this  •iBgslarljr-giftcdi  mtn  Ird  at  Bath,  wu  m 
retired  u  that  at  Fonthili.  He  brought  there  the  wiba 
habitt,  but  they  were  npon  a  diraiDished  scale.  The  intiabi- 
taats  of  lh«  city  ia  whi^  he  reaiddl.  knew  la  little  Mt^ 
Mm»astfcoiSSr  Hie  aittSfulia>  &•  wasteeao^eMHnmlQr 
M  horsebaek,  with  the  hUe  Boko  of  HamiltoD,  ptiaing 


IhroDgh  the  i^reeft,  bat  not  more  than  half  a  dosen  penonf , 
literary  men  and  artlsti.  Were  admitted  to  hit  aoqaaintaiio^. 
.  .  .  Accompanied  by  one,  and  sometimea  two  servanta, 
he  rode  on  horseback  every  day  berore  dinner,  not*  very 
regaidrul  of  tiie  aspect  of  the  weather.  His  health  con* 
tinned  good,  nearly  to  the  vciy  last. 

He  was  proud  of  his  age,  and  tried  to  make 
himself  out  older  than  he  really  was.  Thus,  he 
stated  that  he  was  eighty- four,  when  he  published 
**  Alcobaca  and  Batalha  ;**  in  all  probability  he  was 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  when  the  work  appeared. 
We  say  nothing  about  his  "  burlesque  novels ;"  an 
aeoount  may  be  found  of  those  and  his  other  liter* 
ary  productions  in  the  work  we  notice.  "  Vathek," 
was  the  best  and  most  celebrated  of  them. 

His  last  illness  was  a  fever,  arising  from  cold. 
He  had  imprudently  ventured  out  one  bleak  spring 
day,  when  the  wind  was  in  the  east;  a  chill  was 
the  consequence,  which  acting  on  the  constitution 
of  a  man  of  eighty-four,  proiluced  the  illness  which 
carried  him  off.    " 

**  He  struggled,**  says  the  author  of  liis  life, 
"  manfully  against  the  disorder,  and  nearly  to  the 
last  got  in  and  out  of  his  low  truckle  bed  without 
curtains,  refusing  assistance  until  his  weakness 
became  overpowering.  He  then,  probably  with 
the  convietion  that  his  end  was  near,  called  for 
writing  materials,  and  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton.  <  Quickly --- come  quickly.'  The 
Duchess  arrived  in  time  to  receive  his  adieu  ;  and 
close  his  eyes.*' 

Thus  be  died  on  the  2tid  of  May,  1844,  aged 
eighty-four  years  and  seven  months.  His  eldest 
daughter,  who  had  married  Colonel  Orde,  against 
her  father's  donsent,  was  dead ;  and  the  whole 
of  his  property,  wkh  the  exception  of  a  legacy  of 
five  hundrSd  pounds  to  Mr.  White,  the  co  executor, 
and  some  annuitite  to  servants,  was  left  to  his 
second  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  The 
following  persoBsl  description  of  him  may  be  inter* 
esiing. 

tn  perflott  he  was  not  mnch  above  the  middle  height,  well 
forlhea,  and  rather  slender  than  fbll,  with  featnret  indicating 
inttfllectaal  power,  and  imal!  grey  etee  of  wonderfnl  acnte. 
BSM.  Hii  dicsa  wae  abneit  sniibnaly  a  green  ooat  with 
doth  bottons,  a  baff  vaiateoat,  striped  breeches  of  the  same 
eoloor  as  the  coat,  and  brown  topped  boots,  the  line  cotton 
stockingt  appearing  over  them,  mnch  in  the  fashion  of  a 
geaflemaii  fniy  years  before.  His  apprehension  was  qniek, 
and  his  enunciation  rapid.  Bis  voice  was  agreeable,  hie 
geatare  energetic,  especially  when  excited  in  converse- 
^oih  When  silent^  or  examining  anything,  he  placed  his 
freckled  fingers  over  his  month.  His  bodily  activity  was 
that  of  a  man  of  sixty,  wbstt  he  was  above  eighty ;  his  face 
abne  bote  marks  of  age.  He  seldom  sat  down,  even  when 
conversing,  especially  if  particularly  earnest.  His  mannrr, 
was  conf teofis  and  genilemwly. 

We  pause,  and  hold  that  expression  to  be  next 
door  to  insult.  We  should  not  say  the  aun  is 
"  sun-like,"  or  the  moon  *'  moon-like  !'*  The  like 
implies  something  less  than  the  original.  Mr. 
Beckford  was  a  gentleman— hence  the  Uxm  penile- 
widtUf  as  embodying  only  the  eemhhnce  of  a  gentle- 
■ao,.«Ml  Bot  the  nality.  Is  unworthy  of  him. 

There  are  a  few  anecdotes  at  the  end  of  these 
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Tolumes  whioh  throw  a  pleasing  light   oa  his 

character.     We  give  the  following : — 

He  bad  t  gmt  dislike  to  hare  hnntinj;  and  to  fox  hunting, 
and  to  timihr  brutal  emelty  to  animals.  Shewing  one  of 
hit  pictares  repreaenting  a  fox  with  the  do^s  close  behind 
her,  cmnying  her  cab  in  her  month,  he  said  to  one  of  tlie 
Ira  of  Messrs.  Smith,  the  eminent  print  sellert ;  *'  Look 
here ;  look  at  this  poor  creature ;  what  sort  of  mind  most 
thcae  atrodoos  people  ha?e,  to  find  amusement  in  the  agony 
•lid  aalfering  their  emelty  occasions.  My  Ood  I  I  wonid 
fire  a  eomplete  existence  to  see  a  thoosand  of  these  fellows, 
aerved  the  same  way  themselYcs.  Can  anything  be  more 
absurd  than  that  men — I  mean  self  styled  men— for  I  call 
them  brates,  shonld  oceopy  a  short  term  of  existence  in  this 
atroeiona  manner.  They  are  worse,  Ave  thousand  times 
worse  bmtea  than  the  poor  animals  they  worry.*'  When 
hit  faTOurite  little  spaniel  Tiny  died,  it  affected  his  spirits 
for  some  time,  and  he  endeavoured  to  secure  another  which 
was,  he  imsginad,  %  relative  to  the  former.  He  had  Tiny 
boried  near  the  Tower  erected  in  his  Lansdowne  grounds, 
aal  plaeed  over  its  grave  a  marble  monument.*' 

He  was  a  kind  hearted  man,  without  doubt, 
although  his  conduct  to  his  eldest  daughter,  proved 
that  he  could  be  extreme! j  severe,  and  obstinate, 
too,  in  his  severity. 

His  objection  to  Colonel  Orde,  as  her  husband, 
consisted  in  the  former  not  having  at  that  time, 
more  than  his  pay.  He  was,  however,  the  son  of 
a  gentleman ;  and  in  every  respect,  except  that  of 
money,  the  match  was  unexceptionable.  Her 
father  had  another  matrimonial  alliance  in  view, 
bat  this  not  suiting  the  lady's  inclinations  she  pre- 
ferred the  (3olonel. 

Her  father  never  forgave  her.  He  forbade  her 
name  to  be  mentioned.  She  died  in  1818,  without 
being  reconciled  to  him.  Her  death,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  thought  in  after  years  affected 
his  spirits.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Beckford,  all 
must  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  clever  man ;  but 
then  he  had  an  enormous  fortune,  and  it  is  an 
astonishing,  but  incontrovertible  fact,  that  gold 
adorns  the  intellect  and  brightens  every  other 
charaeteristio  of  the  owner,  in  the  world's  opinion. 
He  had  consummate  taste,  too,  in  art — that  b  also 
certain — but  that  was  no  wonder.  Every  possible 
meana  of  cultivating  that  taste,  and  bringing  it  up 
to  the  highest  standard,  had  been  adopted.  His 
biographer  is,  however,  evidently,    one   of  his 


warmest  admirers  and  partisans,  and  views  every 
particular  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
biography  through  a  ooulenr  de  rose  medium. 

We  don*t  admire  the  notice  of  Mr.  Beckford*s 
daughters  in  this  volume.  No  doubt  they  were 
very  good  young  women,  but  tliey  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  particukrly  useful  in  their  generation, 
or  to  have  done  anything  to  deserve  the  eulogium 
passed  on  them.  Perhaps  the  most  creditable 
incident  in  the  life  of  either,  was  the  deep  and 
pure  attachment  for  whioh  the  elder  was  so  severely 
punished.  The  author  relates  as  a  fact,  deserving 
of  notice,  the  following  very  common -place  circum- 
stance. "  Miss  Beckford  presented  their  colours 
to  the  Fonlhiil  volunteers,  she  having  learned  a 
speech  for  the  occasion."  Now  it  is  ungallant  of 
the  author  to  betray  the  "  learning !"  Surely  he 
might  have  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  thai  she  had 
ability  enough  to  have  spoken  the  half-dozen  lines 
recited.  In  mentioning  the  change  of  o\»iiersljip 
of  Fonthill  he  says,: — "  The  properly  of  Fonlhiil 
passing  the  GIffurds,  Wests,  Delawares,  Molyms, 
Hungerfords,  Meroins,  and  Collingtoiis,  to  the 
Beckfords,  at  last  has  become  that  of  a  Wood- 
street  shopkeeper,  and  shawl  merchant  !'* 

And  what  of  that  P  we  would  ask.  Every  fool 
can  spend  a  fortune,  but  every  fool  can*t  make 
one.  Mr.  Beckford  began  life  with  a  million  in 
ready  money,  and  a  hundred  thousand  per  annum. 
When  he  died  his  personal  property  was  sworn 
under  eighty  thousand  pounds.  The  Wood-street 
shopkeeper  began  life,  probably,  with  nothing — or 
next  to  nothing — he  ended  by  being  the  owner  of 
Fonthill.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  and  draw- 
ing common-sense  deductions  from  these  facts,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  *'  Wood -street  shop- 
keeper*' had  originally  been  a  man  of  equal  parts,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  wealthy  owner  of  Fonthill 
Abbey. 

This  life  of  a  very  well-known  man  is  interest- 
ing.  The  stories,  too,  with  which  it  it  interspersed, 
of  the  celebrated  persons  of  his  day,  are  entertain- 
ing. The  style  in  which  it  is  written  might  be 
improved.  There  is  much  tautology,  observable 
even  in  the  passages  we  have  extracted. 


MARION. 


CHAPTKR  II. 

Mauoir  was  eighteen — a  woman  in  mind,  and 
thought,  and  feeling;  a  child  in  innocence  and 
purity.  The  taatc  of  her  early  years  still  clung  to 
her  s  she  loved  her  burds,  her  flowers,  the  country, 
and  its  simple  pleaaures.  She  loved  her  music  and 
her  painting,  aud  last,  though  not  least,  she  loved 
her  poor  aunt. 

But  Marion  no  longer  skipped  about  like  a  wild 
fawn ;  slic  had  grown  sedate  and  quiet,  and  she 
WM  more  tboogfatful  tbaa  I  liked.    I  fanded  she 


felt  the  unkindness  of  her  lot  more  than  she  had 
done  formerly.  Words  dropped  from  her  once  to 
that  effect,  but  I  foolishly  let  her  see  that  they 
pamed  me,  and  she  was  silent  ever  after. 

"  Marion  is  always  moping  now,"  was  the  accu- 
sation brought  against  her.  "  A  perfect  wet 
blanket,*'  said  her  mother-in-law ;  "  as  cheerful  as 
a  mute  at  a  funeral,"  added  the  pert  Lucille  ;  "  or 
as  M.  Le  Maistre  in  his  penetential  mood,  after  a 
carousal,*'  said  Adele.  Her  father  was  silent;  but 
an  hour  afterwarda  Mrs.  Gladesdilc  had  received 
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the  mandate  to  provide  suitable  attire  for  Marion, 
and  take  her  into  the  world  with  the  other  girls. 
"  She  is  too  much  alone/*  he  said,  as  he  gave  the 
order ;  "  she  wants  rousing." 

The  proposition  was  heard  with  dismay.  Marion 
vas  too  attraetive  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position, 
snd  the  mother-in-law  knew  that.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  season,  moreover,  for  the  mandate.  A 
large  ball  was  in  prospect,  and  Marion  would  now 
appear  at  it.  Marion,  the  simple  child  of  nature, 
who  might  be  preferred  to  Lucille,  the  sophisticated 
ohild  of  conventionality.  Mrs.  Gladesdale  had 
sense  enough  to  know  this.  And  Marion  herself, 
how  did  she  take  the  announcement  P  She  seemed 
annojedy  but  looked  on  her  introduction  into 
society,  as  a  necessary  evil.  "  I  suppose  it  must 
be,  aunty  dear,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  very  tiresome  for 
people  not  to  be  able  to  live  without  these  weari- 
some gatherings — don't  yon  think  so  P 

"Yes.'*  I  ausweied,  "I  do  think  it  ;  but  we 
cannot  remodel  the  world,  Marion,  and  as  you  are 
circumstanced  you  can  only  obey  cheerfully,  re- 
membering that  it  is  your  father's  wish." 

She  sighed,  and  bent  over  the  drawing  she  was 
finishing. 

'*  Aunty,"  she  said,  after  a  loag  pause,  "  aunty, 
do  you  think  my  father  would  like  to  get  rid  of  me, 

would  like  me  to  marrv  P" 

* 

I  was  startled  by  the  qnestion,  and  by  a  peculiar 
eameatneas  of  manner  as  she  asked  it. 

"  I  have  never  thought  about  it,  Marion,*'  I 
replied  ;  '*  what  has  put  it  into  your  head  P  I  dare 
say  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you  well  settled 
in  life." 

Again  came  the  anxious  look  as  she  fixed  her 
eyes  in  my  face.  « What  do  you  mean  by  well 
settled,  aunty  P**  she  asked. 

*'  Married  to  a  •  man  of  good  character,  and 
amiable  disposition,"  I  replied,  **  who  would  study 
to  make  you  happy,  and  help  yon  through  life's 
rough  path.** 

*'Then  you  make  wealth,  position,  station,  of 

secondary  importance  P*'     I  saw  that  she  blushed 

deeply  as  she  leant  more  closely  over  her  drawing. 

**  You  are  mistaken,'*  I  answered,  *'  a  misalliance  is 

a  serious  misfortune,  productive  in  nine  cases  out 

of  ten  of  serious  misery.     The  lady  gives  offence 

to  her  own  people  who,  in  all  probability,  discard 

her ;  on  the  slightest  disagreement  she  remembers 

this  fact  painfully,  perhaps  reminds  her  husband  of 

it.     Equality  of  station  is  desirable  in  matrimonial 

engagements,  or  vhere  inequality  does  exist,  the 

superiority  should  be  on  the  gentleman's  side,  for, 

as  a  general  rule,  a  woman  takes  the  station  her 

husband   holds,  whatever  that  station  may  be, 

whether  above  or  below  her  own.     And  sgain,  as 

to  fortune^  Marion,  there  is  an  old  saying  '  When 

poverty  knocks  at  the  door,  love  fles  out  of  the 

window/    I  am  very  much  afraid  there  is  some 

truth  in  it.     few  husbands  like  the  practical 

exhibition  of  economy.     They  applaud  economy  in 

theory,  but  practice  is  a  different  thing.     A  badly 

dressed,  perhaps  insofilcient  dinner,  is  a  seyere  tpst 


to  a  husband's  temper,  and  all  the  other  little  trials 
of  restricted  means  require  a  greater  amount  of 
patience  and  self-denial  to  put  up  with  than  men 
are  generally  inclined  to  bestow.  And  then  when 
children  come,  for  although  young  ladies  are 
generally  shocked  at  the  idea  of  being  mothers^ 
children  must  be  looked  on  as  the  probable  conse* 
quence  of  marriage,  then  the  shoe  pinches  more 
tightly,  and  economy  becomes  more  visible,  more 
irksome,  more  difficult,  of  course,  to  bear  with 
equanimity.  Of  course  there  are  many  people  who 
marry  and  are  very  happy  on  restricted  means ; 
those  are  perhaps  the  exceptional  cases.  Happiness 
is  not  incompatible  with  economy  in  the  married 
state,  but  there  should  alwajs  be  money  enough  to 
redeem  the  marriage  from  the  charge  of  imprudence. 
But  why  have  you  become  so  curious  on  the  sub* 
ject  P*' 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  it,  aunty,  and 
wanted  to  know  jour  opinion,  that's  all.  Nov 
come  and  tell  me  if  my  sky  is  not  more  like  a  blue 
flag  than  a  blue  heaven." 

That  night,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  at  home,  all 
she  had  said  came  back  to  my  memory.  Her  touCp 
her  anxious  manner  I  remembered,  and  then, 
connecting  her  words,  with  her  altered  mien  and 
increased  thoughtfulness,  I  felt  assured  there  was 
something  on  her  mind  she  did  not,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  choose  to  disclose.  From  that 
day  she  seemed  to  change.  She  became  more  sad 
and  absent,  and  I  fancied  anxiety  was  preying  on 
her,  and  undermining  her  strength.  Her  father 
took  more  notice  of  her.  I  could  see  that  he  was 
anxious  about  her ;  and  he  was  proud  of  her,  more- 
over, for  Marion  was  always  more  admired  than 
the  twins  in  spite  of  their  fine  dress,  and  fine 
manners,  and  fine  airs.  Thus  Mr.  Gladesdale  was 
proud  of  his  gentle  child. 

"Marion  is  much  improved,"  I  heard  him  say 
one  day  to  bis  wife,  "  she  is  a  finely  urown  giri, 
and  extremely  graceful,  well-mannered,  too,  and 
quiet.  I  like  a  woman  to  be  quiet ;  Lucille  is  not 
half  quiet  enough." 

Mrs.  QUdesdale  drew  herself  up  with  offended 
dignity. 

"  Of  course  not,**  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
martyrdom,  *'of  course  not,  Mr.  Gladesdale ;  since 
your  daughter  has  been  introduced,  mine  have  sunk 
wonderfully  in  your  esteem.  However,  other 
people  think  differently.  It  was  only  last  night  that 
lady  Oxenham  contrasted  Lucille  and  Marion, 
and  pronounced  Lucille  incomparably  better  in 
point  of  st]fle." 

"  Lady  Oxenham  is  no  authority,**  he  replied, 
"  her  early  years  were  spent  in  the  kitchen,  among 
those  who  pronounce  gay  looks  and  gaudy  dreaa 
'  good  style.*  It  is  your  quiet  gentlewomen  alone, 
of  refined  mind,  and  cultivated  habit  of  taste,  who 
can  appreciate  so  quiet  a  manner  as  Marion's." 

Mrs.  Gladesdale  quitted  the  room.  "  1*11  bring 
him  to  his  senses,**  she  said ;  *<  I'm  not  going  to 
have  that  meek-faced  idiot  thrown  before  me  in  thia 
way  ;  I'll  be  even  with  him  and  with  her,  anyhov« 
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rd  giTe  Bomeihing  to  get  a  8igUt  of  his  Will  Mid 
Me  how  (he  money  goes ;  I'll  be  bound  she  has  a 
pretty  slice,  perhaps  the  estate,  who  knows  ?  that 
mast  be  seen  to*— 1*11  watoh  her  well,  and  mar  her 
tf  I  can." 

The  lady  in  her  ire  had  spoken  audibly»  as  she 
eiossed  the  lobby,  and  I,  from  the  room  where  I 
was  sitting,  had  heard  every  word  of  her  soliloquy. 
Mariou*s  life  became  moro  wretched  than  c^or. 
Before  her  father  she  was  treated  well  enough ; 
during  bis  absenoo  the  interlopers  in  her  house 
rarely  noticed  her.  When  guests  were  present, 
pointed  indignities  were  shown  to  her ;  for  Mrs. 
Qladesdale's  companions  were  chiefly  worldly 
sycophants,  who  loved  her  (or  what  they  could  get, 
and  therefore  they  invested  their  papital  in  abuse 
of  Marion,  hoping  to  reap  a  premium  therefrom  in 
sundry  invitations  to  dinner,  or  presents  of  grapea 
from  the  hot  house,  or  early  vegetables  from  the 
garden,  and  taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  they 
Km  pled  not  to  join  Mrs.  Gladesdale  in  her  oruel 
persecution  of  tiie  helpless,  at  IcHst  during  the 
absence  of  the  master  of  the  house  ;  in  his  presence 
tjie  case  was  widely  differeut. 

Marion  met  this  treatqeot  in  ono  unvarying 
manner,  with  a  cold,  proud  aueer  on  her  face,  a 
Qold,  hard  feeling  in  her  heart. 

One  day  (how  well  I  remember  every  minute  of 
that  event)  Mr.  Gladesdale  had  to  be  from  home; 
some  electioneering  business  took  him  to  Reading. 
A»  Hsualf  the  Grove  was  thrown  open  to  Mrs. 
Qladesdale*s  visitors.  These  were  the  gouty  old 
Lord  Oxenham,  and  his  culinary  wife,  the  fox 
hunter  and  his  coupled  mate,  and  several  others  of 
the  same  calibre.  Tliey  had  come  to  luneheon,  a 
drive  to  one  of  the  lions  of  the  neighbourhood  being 
projected  afterwards,  a  sort  of  afternoon  pio-nic,  to 
be  followed  by  an  early  tea,  for  thoae  who  ohose  to 
partake  of  it,  a  ball  for  that  night  preventing  any 
arrangement  a^  to  dinner. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  day  of  rendeavons 
was  one  of  those  on  which  Koger  Fleming  had  to 
give  his  lesson,  and  Lucille  remembered  thb. 

"  We  must  send  Mr.  Flemiug  away,  mamma," 
she  said,  "  nuless  we  ask  him  to  form  one  of  our 
party,**  and  she  looked  at  Marion  and  then  laqghed 
spitefully. 

"Mr.  Fleming,  Lucille P  how  do  you  think 
Lord  Oxenham  would  like  to  be  asked  to  meet 
Mr.  Fleming  ?  why  1  his  lordship  would  cut  us.*' 
"  How  dreadful,*'  I  heard  Marion  mutter,  as  I 
saw  that  peculiar  amile  play  round  her  mouth, 
which  always  portended  a  keen  retort ;  for  when 
Marion  could  feel  angry,  and  the  feeling  unhappily 
waa  not  of  rare  occurrence  now,  her  anger  fouad 
utterance  in  bitter  aarcasm,  feU»  though  hardly 
underftood,  by  her  coarse-minded  step- mother. 

'*  ^d  do  you  think  her  ladyahip  would  ever 
enter  our  house  again  if  we  aaked  her  to  sit  down 
with  a  drawing  master — a  woipau  of  her  hw]yship's 
rank  and  position?** 

"Born  in  a  garret,  in  a  kitchen  bred,"  again 
iputtered  Marion  to  hemelf,  a%  apparent^  unoon- 


soiona  of  all  that  was  pauing,  aba  leatt 

against  the  window,  and  looked   out  into    the 

garden. 

«<  What  are  you  saying.  Marion  F**  aaked  Ure. 
Qbulesdale.  **  Did  you  apeak,  mamma  T  ahe 
apawered,  as  the  looked  rouqd,  that  peculiar  amilt 
atill  pU^ing  over  eveiy  feature,  *'did  you  aak  ma 
what  I  waa  aajiag  ?  *  She  waited  for  the  reply, 
her  full  dark  eyea  fixed  on  Mra.  Gltdeadale'a  faoe. 

"Yes." 

'*  I  wu  quoting  seme  lines  of  Byron's,  Would 
you  like  to  see  them  f  they  are  eseellent,  thong^ 
somewhat  severe,  their  severity  ewting  in  their 
truth.'* 

Mrs.  Ghdesdale  bad  heard  enough  for  the 
present,  so  sha  turned  ouoa  moia  to  Lucille,  who 
addressed  her. 

**  I  only  jested,  mammat'*  sbo  aaid.  /*  bow  omild 
you  be  so  foolish  aa  to  fancy  I  spoke  ia  earneatF'* 
Marion  Iqft  the  window,  and  aat  down  in  a  chair  by 
the  fire-place,  again  filing  her  eyea  on  Mrs.  (*  ladoa< 
dale,     t  knew  she  meditated  an  attack. 

"Can  you  not  aend  Mr.  Fleming  into  the 
servaut*a  ball  to  haf  e  aome  refreshment,"  ahe  said  ; 
"  he  will  have  a  long  walk,  it  is  cruel  to  send  bin 
i^wi^  without  allowing  him  any  rest,  for  1  suppose 
drawing  masters  are  lensihle  o§  fatigue ;  I  donfc 
know,  but  I  suppose  they  approach  near  enough  to 
the  refinement,  or  lasurious  enervatiim,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be»  of  oar  own  station,  to  be  eapaUa  af 
feeling  tired ;  eh  1  Lucille  F  perhaps  your  intelleet 
will  solve  the  question  for  my  muddled  brain. 
However,  be  will  have  to  wait,  for  I  shall  take  my 
lesson,  and  not  return  as  you  proposed ;  therefort, 
mamma,  pray  direct  that  he  be  taken  to  the  ser- 
vant's hall.  Don't  look  surprised,  Lucille  i  we  set 
him  the  example  of  hnaiility  in  the  drawing-room  ; 
we  take  the  quondum  'ousiaibre,'  (we'll  turd 
her  into  Freneh,  Locillf,  to  soften  the  unweleosaa 
fact),  we  receive  lady  Oxenham  as  our  friead  and 
equal,  we  do  not  ask  as  much  of  him !  We  faal 
aside  our  little  unworthy  prejudices,  and  mir  pride, 
and  every  foolish  foeliug  of  inequnlity,  and  in 
Christian  (ahe  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  word) 
humility,  a  beautiful  foeling,  LuoiUci  wo  aooept  the 
former  tenant  of  the  kitohen  as  our  aempaer  ia 
the  drawing  room !  We  do  not  require  that  Mr. 
Fleming  should  imitate  ua  in  that.  He  will  meet 
and  treat  Robinson,  our  poor  oM  *oookey,'  as  she 
should  be  met,  like  a  mere  a^rvapt ;  aud  ahe  ia  too 
proud  to  forget  the  diibrenee  of  station  between  a 
aervantand  even  a  drawing  maater.  Mr.  Fleoning 
oertainly  hu  the  beat  of  tlm  haigaiBi  for  Bobinaaa 
is,  at  any  lats^  a  woman  of  irrepioaaliaUe  akavaa* 
ter,  while  a  slanderous  world  has  sadly  aapaisad 
her  ladyship's  fair  foma ;  not  that  we  skouUl  think 
of  that ;  extreme  views  of  morality  may  aaii  the 
lttlg%r,  but  peopb  of  a  oertaia  standing  in  aoeia^f 
oat  afford  to  do  without  audi  old  Cashionrd  oon« 
acientioua  soruples." 

Without  moving  a  musola  of  bet  faati  aha 
waited  for  her  stt pmolher'e  rep^.  It  oamq  in  a 
lonaaiaf  abuse^ 
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**ABd  hovdarejfM/"  80  spoke  Mr*.  Qladet- 
dale.  *' raise  year  Toioe  against  my  friends  P  Who 
or  what  are  you,  that  you  should  asperse  them  P*' 

Marion  waited  for  a  moment  until  the  angry 
woman  had  ceased,  and  then,  in  a  cold  tone  of 
icoiiy,  the  same  smile  playing  round  her  mouth, 
hat  a  deeper  flash,  it  may  he,  on  her  eheek,  she 
anawered— 

'*  Ton  ask  me  how  I  dare  raise  mj^  voioe  against 
your  friends P*'  she  said,  speaking  very  slowly; 
**  have  I  done  so  hy  simply  speaking  truth  P  It 
augars  but  a  sorry  want  of  independent  feeling  to 
ignore  our  origin.  Lady  Oxenham  proclaims  hers 
noat  emphatically  every  time  she  speaks.  I  believe, 
hove? er,  to  be  just  to  her,  the  proclamation  is 
involuntary.  Then,  again,  it  is  base  ingratitude  to 
scorn  the  cow  we  milk.  To  her  ladyship's  former 
hamhle  ealling  she  owes  her  present  state;  her 
introduction  to  her  husband,  no  doubt,  dated  from 
her  entrance  into  his-^we  will  be  refined,  Lucille, 
and  say  *  household'  instead  of  '  kitchen.'  And  if 
to  speak  the  truth  be  an  aspersion,  then,  indeed, 
must  I  plead  guilty ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  yon, 
rather  than  myself,  mamma,  place  the  onus  of  a 
•entemptible  character  on  the  bulky  shoulders  of 
the  BOW  stall-fed  Lady  Oxenham." 

8ha  took  up  a  book  as  she  ceased  speaking,  and 
opening  it,  was  soon  completely  occupied  iu  its 
pages.  Mrs.  Oladesdale  look  refuge  in  affected 
contempt;  this  time  she  had  heard  more  than 
enough;  she  was  in  no  mood  to  prolong  the 
eoniest. 

Bat  I  disapproved  of  this  retort  of  Marion's,  and 
I  told  her  so  when  we  were  alone. 

**  Don't  scold,  dear  aunty,"  she  answered ;  '<  I 
woold  never  attack  the  people  she  calls  her  friends 
did  she  not  manifest  such  vulgarity  towards  poor 
Mr.  Fleming.  Why,  he  has  more  worth  and 
refinement  in  his  little  finger  than  they  have  in  the 
whole  aeenmulation  of  bone,  sinew,  muscle,  and 
eharaeter  of  which  they— this  *' society,"  as  my 
stepmother  calls  it— -are  made  up." 

I  agreed  with  the  sentiment,  but  I  thought  she 
felt  the  subject  too  keenly,  and  defended  it  with 
over  seal. 

The  day  of  the  luncheon  came ;  the  luncheon 
itself;  the  guests  earner  and  Rogor  Fleming  came. 
In  the  well  furnished  drawiog*room,  dressed  in 
eostly  brocade,  and  more  simple  silken  gear,  Mrs. 
Gladiesdale  and  her  daughters  received  their  guests. 
In  the  plainly  furnished  schoolroom,  and  in  her 
plaia  morning  dress,  Marion  received  her  drawing 
master. 

^'Are  you  not  going  to  change  your  dress, 
Marion  P"  I  asked. 

««  Why  should  I P"  she  said.  *'  I  do  not  dress 
lor  Mr.  Fleming." 

"  But  the  pio-nic,'*  I  eontinoed  ;  "you  intend 
to  go  to  that  P" 

"No;  it  is  time,  dearest  friend,  that  I  take  my 
proper  atandiog  in  this  house.  The  bitter  tone  of 
coadoet  adopted  to  me  has  stirred  ap  an  unquench- 
able spirit  of  rebellion.    I  cannot  bear  my  preeest 


life,  my  heart  is  breakiBg ;  I  will  quit  this  honatt 
Aunty,  and  seek  my  own  livelihood.  Oh,  father, 
why  did  you  give  me  such  a  guardian  P  why  dis- 
honour the  memory  of  my  own  dear  mother  by 
giving  her  so  unworthy  a  successor  P" 

I  had  never  heard  her  blame  him  before,  and 
now  I  could  not  tell  her  she  did  wrong. 

'*  Aunty,"  she  said  again,  quickly,  after  a  m^ 
ment's  pause,  "  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  something 
I  have  been  thinking  about  a  great  deal  for  the 
last  few  months — something  I  know,  and  yet  fear 
to  speak." 

"  Tell  me  all,  Marion.*'  But  she  looked  down 
and  was  silent ;  and,  her  cheek  flushing  crimson, 
she  moved  away  to  hide  her  very  erident  embarrass- 
ment. 

Loud  laughter  came  from  the  assembled  goesta 
in  the  drawing  room,  the  party  seemed  menj. 
Low  sobs  came  from  the  breaking  heart  of  that 
motherless  girl,  as  she  sat  so  still  and  sad  in  the 
schoolroom. 

"  You  go  to  them,  dear  aunty,"  she  said ;  *'  la- 
deed  I  wish  it.  Don't  let  them  fancy  that  yoa 
take  niy  part,  or  they  will  seek  to  divide  us.  Do 
go,  aunty,  the  drive  will  do  you  good." 

But  I  would  not  leave  her.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  better  if  I  had  taken  that  poor  child's 
advice.  Our  fate  often  turns  on  an  axle  no  bigger 
than  a  pin's  point.  Yet  with  what  presumption  do 
I  speak,  in  saying  it  might  have  been  better  if  I 
had  taken  her  adriee  P  As  if  everything  was  not 
ordered  for  the  best  by  One  who  knows  what  is 
best  for  us. 

But  I  did  not  leave  her ;  so,  when  a  message 
came  from  Mrs.  Oladesdale  requiring  our  presence 
in  the  drawing  room,  I  returned  for  answer  that 
Miss  Oladesdale  was  about  to  take  her  drawing 
lesson,  and  I  would  remain  with  her.  A  sudden 
silence  told  me  that  my  refusal  to  join  them  had 
excited  some  surprise  in  the  drawing  room ;  then 
the  renewed  clamour  of  angry  tongues  revealed  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Obulesdale  had  made  her  grievances 
known,  and  was  receiving  the  expressed  sympathy 
of  her  friends. 

The  bell  rang  violently,  and  in  a  few  momenta 
a  servant  entered  the  schoolroom,  with  a  peremp- 
tory order  to  Marion  to  repair  at  once  to  the 
drawing  room.  A  second,  and  still  more  resolute^ 
expressed  refusal  was  returned,  as  Roger  Fleming 
entered  the  room,  and  bade  his  pupil  good  day. 
He  had  heard  the  message,  saw  the  agitation  of 
Marion,  and  was  pained  evidently  as  he  took  his 
seat. 

"Fray  do  not  linger  for  me,"  he  said ;  *'I  will 
come  to-morrow,  or  any  other  day ;  pray  do  not 
linger  on  my  account.*' 

Her  full  dark  eye  was  fixed  sadly  on  his  face,  is 
though  involuntarily  it  reproached  him  for  his 
request  that  she  would  leave  him.  I  marked  his 
trembling  voice,  the  tender  tone  of  kindness ;  and 
I  loved  him  for  his  thoughfnlness  to  the  wretched 
giri  before  him.  Alas !  he  had  long  since  read 
the  hardship  of  her  lot,  and  keenly  hie  kind  heart 
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ielfc  for  her.  He  had  seen  the  hushed  tear,  had 
heard  the  deep  drawn  sigh,  had  watched  the  pale, 
aad  face  becoming  each  daj  more  visiblj  the  resting 
place  of  grief — and — he  had  wept  for  the  desoUte 
Marion. 

Then  came  a  dream  over  his  soul.  He  looked 
back  to  former  ages,  when  Genius  reared  her  head, 
and  bade  men  bow  before  her ;  when  the  sons  of 
Genius  held  their  place  in  a  proud  world,  and 
zanked  as  the  chosen  friends  of  royalty  even.  He 
ran  through  the  names  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Da 
Yinci,  others,  and  a  wild  thou^^ht  leapt  to  his  heart 
as  he  said.  Were  they  not  in  the  majesty  of  mind 
equal  to  any  titled  idol  of  the  earth?  Is  the 
equality  of  human  kind  to  be  measured  by  the 
restricted  guage  of  fortune's  accidents,  or  fortune's 
gifts  ?  and  his  spirit  had  answered  no ;  by  the  soul 
and  heart  shall  man  be  meted.  Let  these  fill  up 
the  measure  of  man's  dignity,  and  he  shall  be  pro- 
nounced worthy,  though  a  hovel  may  have  been 
his  birthplace,  and  his  name  a  carving  of  his  own 
hands. 

A  little  gentle  hope  crept  into  Roger's  heart  as 
he  thought  thus.  Fluttering  and  weak  and  feeble 
was  it,  for  it  feared  to  enter  there  ;  and  when  it 
crouched  trembling  beneath  his  mental  gase,  he 
let  it  rest,  for  he  had  not  strength  to  cast  it  off 
•gain. 

"She  is  so  desolate,"  it  whispered;  but  he 
would  be  deaf  to  that  low  murmur ;  "  would  you 
not  love  her  better  than  all  else  P"  again  it  said, 
"  and  cherish  her,  and  make  her  hsppy,  that  poor 
nnhappy  child,  and  study  every  thought,  and  word, 
and  look  P  And,  besides,  does  she  not  love  you 
now,  unknown  even  to  herself  P  Can  you  not  see 
affection  in  every  look  and  gesture,  iu  the  timid 
glance  of  her  trembling  lip,  the  flushing  of  her 
ofttimes  pallid  cheek  ;  and  would  she  not  be  happy 
if  it  became  her  duty  to  feel  thus  for  one  to  whom 
God  had  knit  her  P" 

Roger  clasped  that  gentle  hope  to  him  now,  and 
nid  it  in  his  heart,  and  bade  it  rest  there,  and 
fleet  no  more  away,  but  speak  to  him  from  time 
to  time,  and  cheer  him  in  his  solitary  life.  And 
there  it  lay ;  and  Roger  was  no  more  alone.  A 
light  shone  on  his  path,  and  through  it,  traced  in 
golden  letters,  ran  the  name  of  Marion.  A  sun- 
beam fell  on  his  dsy ;  and  mid  the  flowers  which 
it  nourished  was  woven  the  loved  name  of  Mariou. 
Wnking  or  sleeping  she  was  ever  in  his  mind. 
*'  And  I  will  win  a  name,  and  ask  her  to  share  it 
with  me.  Bravely  will  I  fight  the  battle  of  the 
world,  holding  aloft  my  standard,  blazoned  with 
the  name  of  Mariou." 

This  was  his  dream,  the  vision  of  his  studio,  the 
picture  of  his  fancy's  painting.  He  revelled  in  it, 
gave  it  bright  hues,  nnd  lovely  forms.  Yet  was  it 
but  a  dream.  There  was  a  sad  awakening,  a 
fading  of  the  picture,  when  he  met  her  iu  the 
cruel  reality  of  lire— saw  her  as  the  daughter  of 
the  wealthy  owner  of  the  Grove — recognised  her 
as  ouo  placed  above  the  sphere  of  the  poor  drawing 
niasier,     Then  wo\ild  he  seek  to  drag  the  cheating 


hope  from  hu  wounded  heart,  and  dri? e  all  memory 
of  the  past  away. 

But  to  my  tale  again. 

"  Pray  do  not  let  me  detain  you,"  he  said,  as 
her  refusal  to  obey  the  summons  to  the  drawbg 
room  was  repeated.  ''Indeed,  if  I  may  presume, 
as  a  friend,  let  me  advise  yon.  to  give  up  your 
lesson  for  to-day.  You  will  aid  me  in  urging  this," 
he  continued,  as  he  turned  to  me.  *'  I  am  acting 
solely  for  your  good.  Miss  Gladesdale,"  he  again 
added  to  her ;  "  pray  believe  that  I  would  saciifice 
anything  on  earth  to  promote" — 

He  stopped,  and  became  deeply  confused.  She 
looked  up  at  him  through  her  tearful  eyes,  and 
taking  his  hand  she  said,  "  Do  not  think  me  buld 
if  I  tell  you  how  deeply  I  feel  your  kindness.  I 
am  so  unaccustomed  to  the  feeling  that  I  cannot 
pass  it  by  ungratefully  when  it  does  come  to  me. 
There  is  only  one  happy  thought  iu  my  desolate 
life — but  one  friend  has  the  poor  orphan  girl— for 
I  am  au  orphan,  sir.  My  mother  is  in  heaven,  my 
father  has  forgotten  me  in  meting  out  his  love ; 
so  I  am  an  orphan.  Yet,  not  quite;  for  the 
affection  of  those  two  parents  wells  over  in  this 
kind  heart,"  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm  as 
she  spoke.  "  Here,"  she  said,  and  she  laid  her 
throbbing  temple  on  my  shoulder,  "  here  have  I 
found  rest  for  many  a  long  and  weary  year ;  here 
and  thus  haa  uiiJLindness  been  forgotten,  and  love 
and  sympathy  been  found."' 

A  hurried  step  sounded  in  the  passage,  and  Mrs. 
Gladesdale  entered  the  room.  In  an  instant 
Marion  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  tears  were  dried, 
every  trace  of  gentleness  had  vanished.  There 
she  stood,  defiant  before  that  cruel  woman,  her 
gentle  face  almost  distorted  by  passion,  her  eyes 
flashing  with  anger.  Roger  Fleming,  deeply  agi- 
tated, had  withdrawn  within  the  deep  bay  window, 
aud  was  so  hidden  from  view. 

"  So,"  began  Mrs.  Gladesdale,  u  she  advanced 
to  Marion,  **  so,  backed  by  that  old  fool,  you  dare 
openly  to  rebel  against  my  authority.  Now,  obey 
me  at  once,  and  return  to  the  drawing  room,  or 
take  the  consequences.  I  will  tell  you  what  they 
will  be.  I  will  report  your  conduct  to  yoar 
father,  and  bid  him  turn  you  from  the  doors, 
nnless  he  would  have  me  leave  him.  I  thought  to 
find  that  smooth-tongued  drawing  master  with  you. 
I  am  almost  templed  to  fancy  that  a  warmer  feel- 
ing than  should  exist  between  master  and  pupil 
colours  your  intimacy.  Let  me  read  it  so  truly, 
and"— 

She  stopped  as  Roger  stood  before  her.  Uis 
cheek  was  pale,  his  lips  trembled;  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  the  words  were  inarticulate,  as  Ills  gUnce 
fell  on  Marion.  And  Marion  herself.  I  was 
startled  with  the  wildness  of  her  look,  the  unnatu- 
rally bright  eye,  the  flushed  cheek  and  brow.  She 
placed  her  hand  firmly  on  Mrs.  Gladesdale's  arOf 
detaining  her  where  she  stood. 

"  And  do  you  dare,"  ahe  said,  '*  to  speak  thus  of 
one  who  was  my  father's  friend,  my  mother's, 
mine,  when  you  were  unknown  to  all.     There  is  A 
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iaUe  ilifti  the  eaokoo  nestling  prores  an  nngratefnl 
guest  Tike  the  saying  home,  madam.  As  to 
the  other  ebarge,  that  relating  to  Mr.  Fleming  and 
njself,  that"— 

Her  eje  dropped,  and  the  blood  mshed  wildly 
over  her  face  again  as  her  heart  told  her  she  was 
guilty  there.  I  read  all  that  was  passing  in  her 
mind.  I  saw  the  truth,  and  Roger  saw  it  too ; 
his  glance  seemed  rivetted  on  her ;  his  eyes  were 
strained  with  the  earnestness  of  his  gaze ;  there 
was  deep  anxiety  on  his  brow-  Again  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  all  utterance  failed  him. 

And  that  shrewd  woman  read  her  advantage, 
as  oontemptuously  she  now  threw  off  Marion's 
hand. 

**  Insolent,'*  she  said,  or  rather  screamed  in 
her  rage;  "b^;one  from  my  presence,  while  I 
dismiss  him  from  this  house  for  ever.  Go ;  as 
your  father's  wife  I  command  you.'* 

But  Marion  stood  still ;  she  seemed  to  be  col- 
lecUttg  her  thoughts,  her  strength,  for  one  last 
effort. 

"Do  yon  hear  meP"  again  asked  her  mother-in- 
law. 

*'  Yes,'*  was  Marion's  answer,  in  a  tone  of  quiet 
deter  mioation. 

"Then  obey,"  and  the  angry  woman  came  one 
step  nearer  to  Marion,  ''obey,  and  leave  the  room 
at  onee,  or,"  she  hesitated,-  but  the  curl  of 
Marion's  lip  made  her  go  on,  "  or  I  strike  you  to 
the  ground.* 

Marion  looked  at  her  proudly,  as  she  heard  the 
threat.    "  You  dare  not — for  your  life  you  dare  not 
touch  me,"  she  said,  as  she  stood  boldly  before 
Mrs.  Glad^sdale ;  and  then  a  flash  seemed  to  come 
before  my  eyes.      I    saw  an  uplifted    arm — it 
descended  on  a  poor  weak  g^rl — felled,  senseless, 
bleeding,  she  lay  before  me,  and  beside  her  knelt 
one  who  wiped  the  blood  from  her  out  temples, 
who  whispend  words  of  kindness  to  her,  words  of 
more  than  kindness,  who  raised  the  helpless  hand, 
and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  then  called  wildly  on 
her,  and  bade  her  wake  to  thought  again,  and  fix 
her  eyes  on  him,  and  live  for  him,  and  let  him  live 
for  her.     I  would  have  stopped  him  if  I  could,  but 
he  had  forgotten  every  thing  but  her.     I  would 
have  stayed  those  words  of  pasiion,  for  I  saw  how 
eagerly  that  fiend  in  woman  shape  was  drinking 
them  in — unmindful,   in  her  exultation,  of  the 
senseless  form  before  her.     But  it  was  too  late  ; 
and  so  he  felt  it,  for  as  Marion's  languid  eyes  un- 
closed, as  the  death  for  her,  which  with  exaggerated 
fancy  he  had  feared  became  but  a  mere  fancy, 
eonsoioQsnesa  of  the  present,  of  his  position,  of 
hen,  of  all,  returned  to  him ;  and  then  came  the 
knowledge  of  the  eonsequence,  the  overwhelming 
eoDsequenoe  of  the  avowal  he  had  made,  that  now 
he  mast  either  part  from  her  for  ever,  or  take  her 
for  his  own. 

It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  uncertainty.  I  saw 

the  struggle  of  his  mind,  that  he  was  thinking  of 

her,  not  of  himself,  of  how  he  ought  to  act,  not  how 

'  he  would  like  to  aot.    I  am  sure  he  would  have 


broken  his  own  heart  rather  thsu  liaye  done  any- 
thing to  injure  her.  But,  as  he  looked  at  Mrs. 
Qladesdale,  as  he  read  the  implacable  hatred  of  her 
heart  to  her  victim,  her  undying  revenge,  he  took 
his  determination. 

'*  Miss  Qladesdale/'  he  said,  as  he  raised  her 
and  then  placed  his  arm  around  her  as  he  led  her 
to  a  seat,  for  she  could  not  stand,  **  if  I  were 
worthy  I  would  ask  you  to  let  this  arm  which  now 
holds  you  have  a  right  to  guard  you  from  another 
brutal  attack.  I  would  beg  you  to  trust  your 
future  life  to  me ;  my  home  would  be  but  a  poor 
one  compared  with  this,  but  it  should  be  richer  in 
point  of  happiness." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  she  clung  to  him,  she 
held  his  hands,  and  as  her  her  head  sank  heavily  on 
his  shoulder,  and  her  eyes  were  a  second  time 
closing,  she  bade  him  take  her  to  her  poor  aunty's 
home. 

Mrs.  Qladesdale  had  left  the  room.  We  scarcely 
noticed  her  absence,  for  Marion  had  fainted.  She 
(Mrs.  Qladesdale,  I  mean)  now  returned,  bringing 
Lord  Oxenham  with  her. 

"At  this  iady*s  request,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he 
advanced  to  Hoger  Fleming,  "  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  remove  you  from  this  room  unless  you  save  me 
that  trouble  by  quitting  it  voluntarily." 

Still  Roger  knelt  by  Marion,  and  bathed  her 
palid  brow. 

"  Did  you  hear  me,  sir  ?" 
"  I  did,*'  were  Roger's  whispered  words,  "  and 
in  answer  I  say,  that  I  leave  this  room  at  no  man's 
bidding  save  the  master's." 

Lord  Oxenham  did  not  contest  the  point.  Roger 
had  muscular  strength,  and  he  knew  that.  Uia 
lordship  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  saying  that  dis- 
cretion is  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  belief,  after  a  few  words  in 
an  undertone  to  Mrs.  Qladesdale,  he  offered  her 
his  arm  and  they  both  left  the  room. 

By  degrees  Marion  recovered,  and  then  the 
truth  flashed  on  her.  And  did  she  regret  or  repent 
her  hasty  words?  did  she  think  it  would  be 
better  to  dismiss  the  drawing  master  with  the 
assurance  that  their  present  feelings  were  unad* 
visable  P 

"  No."  She  smiled  on  him  again,  and  told  him 
she  had  long  seen  his  kindness  to  her.  She  called 
it  kindness,  not  liking  to  give  it  a  warmer  name, 
that  she  had  long  deemed  him  her  friend,  and  would 
not  now  reverse  the  name.  And  IP  Of  course  I 
ought  to  have  talked  about  her  brilliant  prospects, 
but  not  exactly  seeing  them,  I  said  nothing  about 
them ;  and  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  mentioned  a 
hundred  things  connected  with  her  position  which 
I  quite  forgot.  Yet,  although  I  said  nothing, 
which  according  to  the  world's  view  I  should  have 
said,  I  let  hot  tears  fill  my  eyes  and  roll  down  mj 
cheeks,  as  the  involuntary  words  fell  from  my  lipe, 
"Qod  bless  you  both  my  children." 

"  And  now  Roger,  now  you  must  go,*'  I  added. 
"Tell  him  to  go,  Marion;  indeed  it  is  better. 
Gome  to  me  to-morrow  morning,"  I  said,  as  I 
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tarned  to  him  again,  **I  will  aUy  with  this  poor 
child  till  she  oaa  bo  left  aafelj,  then  I  shall  go 
home ;  so  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning.** 

Sorrowfully  and  sadly  he  left  us.  The  remain- 
der of  the  day  I  spent  with  Marion,  We  talked 
of  the  past  and  present,  and  then  of  the  fatare. 


That  night  as  I  left  her,  after  bathing  her  braised 
temple,  and  then  placing  her  comfortably  on  her 
bed,  there  was  a  happier  look  on  her  face  than 
there  had  been  for  a  many  a  day,  and.  my  heart  waa 
the  lighter  for  that  look. 


THE    BIHD    CATCHER. 


CuRisTiCAS  Etc  of  1858 — anushered  by  snow  or 
sleet — no  cutting  wind  to  drive  windows,  or  to 
hurrr  onwards  those  who  have  been  immured  all 
day  in  dose  warehouses  or  dingy  offices — no  leaden 
horizon,  and  a  fog  so  slight  it  oould  not  bewilder  a 
genial  day — an  Australian  Christmas  eve — to  re- 
mind us  of  those  who  were  wont  to  gather  round 
our  household  hearths  when  Christmas  came,  but 
whose  kindly  greeting  now  must  be  wafted  from 
the  antipodes.  Business  hours  are  over,  and  a 
thousand  daybooks  and  ledgers  are  closed,  and 
commercial  cares  are  left  in  the  city,  that  Christmas 
may  be  welcomed  right  heartily  in  the  suburbs. 
Bright  beam  the  lamps  on  Denmark  Hill,  from 
amongst  the  nnsnowed  shrubs,  around  the  legions 
of  villas.  Fresh  and  evergreen  the  holly,  with  its 
scarlet  berries,  ligliting  up  the  dark  mistleto,  and 
eontrastiug  well  with  its  pure  waxen  fruit.  Many 
stragglers  from  the  city  linger  to  admire  the  pic- 
turesque scene  in  the  fast-fading  December  light. 
One  villa  in  particular  attracts  general  observation. 
It  does  not  tower  loftily  above  others,  neither  does 
It  stand  conspicuously  apart ;  but  it  presents  a  true 
picture  of  English  comfort.  Everything  about  it 
looks  comfortable  from  the  thick  shrubbery  to  the 
flower-laden  conservatory — from  the  rich  draperied 
windows  to  the  massive  iron  gate  at  the  entrance. 
In  the  well-furnished  drawing-room  a  family  party 
are  assembling  to  celebrate  Christmas  eve.  No 
stranger  guests  are  invited  to  Liberton  Villa  on 
that  night ;  but  as  we  are  supposed  to  possess  the 
cntrl,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  it  There  is  the 
reality  of  wealth.  No  effort  at  display — no  strain- 
ing to  keep  up  appearances ;  but  the  same  air  of 
auDstantial  comfort  within  as  without. 

David  Black  is  a  man  of  means,  a  successful 
merchant,  and  well  known  on  'Change.  There  he 
stands.  Homely  but  intelligent  features;  keen, 
penetrating,  dark  eyes ;  and  a  ready,  open  smile, 
characterise  the  man  of  bales  and  money.  He  is 
conversing  with  a  mild,  old  lady,  who  in  a  sober 
gray  silk  and  unadorned  cap  is  reclining  in  an  arm 
chair  by  the  fire.  Near  them  is  a  comely  English 
matron,  the  wife  of  David  Black,  and  mother  of  the 
two  unruly  urchins  (homa  from  school  for  the 
Christmas  holidays),  whom  she  is  bribing  to  keep 
the  peace.  A  fair  young  girl  stands  a  little  apart, 
smiling  archly  np  at  a  handsome  young  middy,  who 
is  trying  to  appear  quite  fkt  home  in  his  newly- 
donned  unitonn«  and  pretending  not  to  observe  his 


sister's  undisguised  admiration,  as  he  turns  from 
her  to  threaten  castigation  on  the  scapegrace 
brothers  who,  attracted  towards  him  by  the  glitter- 
ing baud  on  his  arm,  insist  on  making  liim  the 
subject  of  their  boyish  diversion.  A  small  hand  is 
firmly  clasped  in  the  father's ;  a  pair  of  blue  eyea 
wander  half-shyly  through  the  spacious  room,  then 
re^t  their  gaze  loomingly  upon  the  grave  face  which 
never  looks  gravely  on  them ;  while  the  golden 
head,  with  its  wealth  of  shining  curls,  rests  con- 
fidingly against  the  strong  arm  thrown  round  the 
fairy  figure.  That  is  Margery  Hall,  the  child  of 
David  Black's  old  age.  The  old  lady,  after  whom 
the  fairy  child  is  named,  has  been  ailing,  and  mach 
anxiety  has  been  felt  on  that  account. 

It  would  have  been  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
all  had  her  chair  been  vacant  on  Christmas  eve. 
Many  a  storm  had  she  braved,  and  many  a  bilaat 
had  she  borne,  to  take  her  accustomed  place  at 
David  Black's  right  hand  on  that  one  night  of  the 
year.  They  could  ill  miss  her  on  Christmas  eve, 
and  now  that  she  had  made  her  home  with  them, 
there  would  have  been  no  festival  had  ahe  been 
absent.  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  David  Black, 
so  distinguished  for  his  hospitality  and  large 
heartedness,  should  gather  none  but  his  own  family 
around  him  to  celebrate  Christmas  eve ;  and  how 
it  is  that  this  old  lady,  who  is  no  relative,  should  be 
his  only  guest,  this  little  narrative  will  tell. 


PART  n. 
On  a  Christmas  eve,  many  years  agc^  a  lady  atood 
watching  the  graceful  evdutions  of  the  skaters  on 
Dudingston  Loch.  The  winter  was  unosoally 
severe.  The  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  gcoond, 
shrouding  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags.  Snow 
everj  where,  from  Arthur's  crown  to  PentUnd'a 
ridge. 

«<It's  a  cold,  hard  Chriatmaa  for  the  poor," 
thought  Margery  Hall,  as  aha  eaat  her  claar,  graj 
eye  from  the  ice  to  the  preoipioea  between  her  and 
the  city.  "  Such  a  freesing  night  for  the  poor  ;'* 
and  she  sighed  as  she  wrapped  her  aablea  doier 
round  her,  and  bent  her  steps  homeward.  Thcfo 
were  many  in  that  city  thin^  dad  and  ill  defended 
from  the  bitter  cold ;  but  ahe  turned  to  the  oppo- 
site quarter,  and  aa  she  draw  near  Liberton  aho 
met  one  little  fellow  ahivering  in  tha  blail. 


THE  PBILAV79IDPI8T. 
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kilf>froiea  hands  won  soaroely  abia  to  retain  hold 
of  iho  earafullj-ooTered  basket  bo  oarried.  So 
was  eloae  upon  her,  pasfing  bj  withoat  so  maob  as 
^aneing  np  at  the  handsomolj-dressod  ladj.  But 
aba  atoppod  him  with  the  qaeatbu-^'*  Are  yoa  not 
Tory  oold  and  hnngry  ?*' 

The  Toioe  was  soft  and  low.  There  was  nothing 
of  oondeaoending  hnmility  and  )in«istakable  patron- 
age in  its  tone,  so  olFensiro  to  the  poor.  The  lad 
hnng  bia  head,  hesitated,  glanoed  up  timidlj,  looked 
down  again  at  bia  basket,  and  made  no  answer. 

"  What  have  you  in  your  basket,  my  little  lad  F 
Anything  for  sale  ?"  she  again  asfced« 

^' Birds,**  was  the  low  response, 

**  Do  jou  buy  and  sell  birds  at  Ibis  time  of  the 
yearr* 

**  Nok  ma^am,  I  oateh  them,**  was  the  reply. 

Margery  Hall  was  disappointed ;  he  did  not  look 
a  oruel  boy,     **  Are  you  a  bird  oateher  P'* 

No  answer. 

•<  Why  do  yon  eatoh  bii4a,  ray  boy  P" 

«*  To  sell  them,  ma*am.'* 

The  lady  took  out  her  pnrae.  "I  do  not  want 
a  bird  (as  the  lad  was  about  to  unoo? or  bis  basket) ; 
here  is  a  ahilling,  for  whioh  you  will  tell  me  your 
name,  and  where  you  life.'* 

The  lad  gave  hii  name  and  addreaa  frankly,  both 
of  which  were  transferred  to  the  lady's  memoran* 
dnm  book,  and  the  bird  oateher  rospeetfnlly  tonohed 
his  well-worn  cap,  and  ran  gleefnllj  home  with  his 
little  baaket  of  prisoners. 

Margery  Hall  walked  thoughtfully  on.     The 

bird  eatober  bad  intereated  her.    He  waa  an  intel- 

ligeni  looking  boy,  and  ho  muat  hare  been  Tory 

poor,  for  a  ahilling  seemed  a  fortune  to  him.     She 

was  to  dine  that  same  evening  with  a  valued  friend, 

one  of  the  wise  men  of  Sdinburgh,  stuffed  like  tbe 

turkey  they  were  to  eat,  but  with  less  valuable 

material — nothing  better  than  political  economy. 

She  would  mention  the  incident  of  the  day  to  him, 

although  well  aware  of  Mr.  Dawaon's  aentimeats. 

That  gentleman  was  friendly  to  public  charities— « 

publie  institutions,  hospitals,  and  workhouses,  he 

approved ;  but  be  waa  antagonistie  to  private  alma* 

giving.     Charitable  institutions,    he    held,   were 

creditable  to  a  nation ;  publie  hospitals  adorned  a 

city,  and  gave  aoopo  to  arohitecture ;  palaoea  he 

would  have    them    in    exterior,     rearing    their 

k>lty  towers   and    glittering  domes   high  above 

kea  pretending  edifices ;  not  crowded  together,  but 

at  eonvenient  distaneea,  that  their  glory  might  be 

beheld  afar  off,  and  their  graeefiil  proportions  be 

seen  to  greater  advantage— useless  expeaditttro 

wilbont,  ligid  oeenomy  within,    food  eommon  and 

Hmited,  clothing  coarse  and  scanty,  education  suited 

to  the  alter  prospects  of  humble  inhabitanta  of  these 

gorgeous  palaces,  who  were  destined  to  pass  within 

them  a  dreary  childhood,  away  from  home  and 

friends,  and  at  length  to  be  driven  forth  from  the 

paradise  of  beanty  and  order  to  tread  the  world*a 

highway,  and  elear  a  path  for  themaolves,  porohanoe 

throngh  thema  and  biiare.    The  ehildran  of  tbe 

poor,  Ux.  Dawson  contended,  sbonU  all  b^  aent  to 


public  hoapitals ;  ohildron  were  no  bleasing  to  tbo 
poor,  therefore  they  were  better  deprived  of  tbem  t 
poor  children  had,  or  ought  to  have,  no  feelings  iq 
common  with  other  young  peoples  the  love  of 
home,  however  humble,  implanted  in  every  breasti 
was  to  be  frowned  down,  and  onuhed  out  of  theit 
hearts.  Philanthropy  of  a  aterner  creed  that  than 
Howard's.  Charity  was  not  to  be  doled  out  in 
small  quantities  privately :  it  waa  to  be  dispensed 
wholesale  in  hospitals  bearing  their  founder's  namob 
or  in  some  other  ostentatious  manner,  proclaiming 
the  benevolence  of  the  patrons.  Hoping,  never- 
theless that  the  poor  bird  catcher  would  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Dawson,  Margery  ttaU  ventured 
to  relate  the  occurrence  of  the  d<^  when  tbe  gentle* 
men  entered  the  drawiug-room. 

*<  A  joung  vagrant,  depend  upon  it."  insisted 
the  political  economist.  *'  A  bird  catcher— t  pick- 
pocket more  likely,**  buttoning  up  his  Qoat»  and 
shaking  his  head  reaolutely ;  "  I  linoeroly  truat« 
my  dear  lady,  you  took  oare  of  your  purse." 

Margery  Hall  amilod. 

**  Young  rascal  1  begging  u  well,  no  doubt  f " 
resumed  Mr.  Dawson.  *'  You  dismissed  him  with 
an  admonition,  of  oourae  P'* 

**I  gave  him  a  ahilling,  and  aent  him  home 
rejoicing,**  replied  Margery  Hall. 

<*  Mistaken  kindness,  madam ;  abnae  of  charity 
— mouey  bestowed  on  uuworihy  oljoots  ia  mon^ 
thrown  away.'* 

Margery  looked  incredulous. 

"What  do  you  suppose  that  shilling. would  go 
for  P"  asked  Mr.  Dawson. 

Margery  Hall  had  "  no  idea." 

"Liquor,  of  course,"  replied  the  almsgiving 
hater. 

Margery  thought  it  might  be  pouible,  although 
aba  hoped  better  things  of  the  bird  cateher ;  aho 
felt  glad  ahe  had  taken  down  the  lad's  addrea^  and 
resolved  to  satisfy  herself  on  the  morrow  as  to  how 
the  unlucky  shilling  was  spent.  Mr.  Dawaon  waa 
a  shrewd  man,  a  keen  observer,  and  was  not  want* 
ing  iu  penetration;  but  it  was  just  poaaiblo  ho 
might  be  mistaken  in  the  bird  oatohor ;  and  aba 
sincerely  prajed  ho  might,  as  ahe  ahook  hands  with 
him  at  parting. 


PABTin. 


MinaimT  H^Ui'a  pretty  oottago  waa  half-1 
in  the  anew.  The  trim  garden  walka  wore  hlookod 
np.  The  hawthorn  hedge  waa  acontlosa  and  dead. 
Tbe  rosea  she  tended  so  carefnlly,  and  of  whioh 
ahe  was  so  proud,  were  withered  and  gone,  and  tbo 
frozen  robin  chirped  faintly  on  the  loa£oaa  branoboo 
of  the  old  ohorrjtree.  Not  even  a  pale  anowdrop 
ventured  to  lift  ita  tiny  bead  above  the  grai|nd« 
Christmas  dawned,  but  nature  alumberod  on  in  her 
winding-aboet  of  snow. 

Bariy  in  the  aioming  Margery  was  aatii  and 
bustling  about.  Her  light  dniioa  over,  aho  pro- 
pared  to  pay  her  iliet  Chriatmaa  viait.    She  nod 
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Via  long,  bat  tba  bird  oatober  sbe  must  see  again, 
and  to  Biifttow  port  8be  bent  ber  steps  aocordioglj. 
No.  S86  was  found.  Up  a  narrow  stair,  with  a 
perplexing  quantity  of  doors  without  names  on 
every  side,  the  bird  oatcher*s  home  was  not  easily 
found  out ;  but  Margery  Hall  had  early  accustomed 
herself  to  look  diflBcnlties  in  the  face,  and  if  pos- 
sible  to  o?ercome  them ;  so  that,  what  to  more 
sensitive  ladies  would  have  proved  insurmountable 
obstacles,  to  her  were  small  hindrances  in  the  path 
of  duty. 

Kuooking  at  the  door  a  neighbour  had  pointed 
out,  she  was  at  onoe  ushered  among  the  bird 
catcher's  family.  They  were  at  breakfast — five 
little  children,  amongst  whom  Margery  Hall's  quick 
eye  detected  the  bird  catcher  and  their  mother — a 
widow.  The  intruder  did  not  rustle  in  their  midst 
in  shining  silks,  neither  did  she  flash  before  them 
in  diamonds  and  gold,  overwhelming  them  with  her 
magnificence,  and  causing  them  to  feel  their  own 
extreme  poverty  more  keenly.  Her  eyes  did  not 
sweep  haughtily  over  the  meanly-furnished  apart- 
ment, neither  did  they  fall  with  unmistakable  dis- 
gust upon  the  common  fare  of  which  the  inmates 
were  partaking.  Softly  and  unostentatiously  she 
apologises  for  her  unlooked-for  visit,  nodded  kindly 
to  the  bird  catcher,  who  had  risen  on  her  entrance, 
and  stood  holding  on  by  hia  chair,  with  an  uncer- 
tain expression  on  his  intelligent  face.  The  mother 
was  made  acquainted  that  the  stranger  was  the 
lady  who  had  given  him  the  shilling  the  previous 
day;  and  the  little  ones,  who  were  enjoying  a 
better  meal  than  usual  from  that  shilling,  clust<*red 
timidly  from  behind  each  other  peeping  at  the  kind 
lady. 

Margery*8  heart  bounded.  She  wished  Mr. 
Dawson  had  been  present  to  witness  her  triumph, 
and  to  see  how  much  he  had  wronged  the  poor  bird 
catcher  with  his  unjust  suspicions.  She  ascertained 
that  the  widow  supported  herself  and  children  by 
ber  needle.  It  was  a  hard  winter;  work  was 
scarce,  and  the  children  were  too  young  to  get 
employment.  Margery  Hall  offered  her  a  little 
sewing,  made  friends  with  the  children,  slipped  a 
piece  of  silver  into  each  tiny  palm,  for  a  Christmaa 
gift,  promised  to  see  the  bird  catcher  again,  and 
left  resolving  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  lad. 

Mr.  Dawson  was,  as  usual,  consulted,  and,  as 
usual,  objected,  as  he  invariably  did,  to  every  pro- 
posal not  directly  made  by  himself.  In  his  opinion, 
Margery  Hall  had  taken  leave  of  her  senses.  At 
her  time  of  life,  to  burden  herself  with  a  beggar 
brat  was  out  of  the  question.  She  had  declared 
ber  intention  of  never  marrying,  but  women  did  not 
always  keep  in  the  same  mind.  Any  way,  the  lad 
would  be  an  encumbrance.  Margery  was  firm ;  she 
would  not  give  up  her  project,  and  he  knew  by 
experienoe  that  she  had  an  indomitable  will.  How 
to  dispose  of  the  bird  catcher  he  knew  not.  The 
boy  was  beyond  the  age  of  admission  into  an 
hospital.  He  had  no  claim  on  any  particular  fund ; 
be  was  too  young  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade ; 
and,  pronouncing  the  case  a  hopeless  one,  Mr. 


Dawson  tapped  the  lid  of  hia  gold  snuffbox,  and 
took  an  extra  pinch  to  refresh  bis  overtaxed  brain. 

Margery  Hall  was  neither  discouraged  nor  to  be 
dissuaded  from  her  purpose,  bowever.  By  denying 
herself  a  few  luxuries  she  bad  been  accustomed  to 
from  childhood,  but  the  loss  of  which  would  be  no 
great  privation  to  one  who  thought  so  littlo  of  self, 
she  could  afford  to  pay  for  hia  acbooling  and  con- 
tribute to  hia  maintenance. 

'<  Better  adopt  the  lad  at  once,'*  suggested  Mr. 
Dawson.  *'You  could  make  him  uaeful  at  the 
cottage.  He  is  old  enough,  I  presume,  to  clean 
knivea  and  go  errands ;  he  could  assist  in  the 
garden  likewise,  and  if  yon  could  cure  him  of  his 

thievish [Margery's  eyes  flashed— Mr.  Dawson 

coughed] poaching    propensities,   I   have  no 

doubt  he  may  manage  to  keep  clear  of  the  jail  in 
the  meantime. 

He  might  be  of  use  at  the  cottage ;  he  would 
have  a  comfortable  home  there,  and  plenty  to  eat. 
But  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow.  It  would  be  cruel  to  take  him  from 
her— at  leaat,  so  thought  Margery  Hall.  Moreover, 
he  was  able  to  perform  many  little  oflloes  for  her, 
she  had  said.  He  looked  after  the  children,  and 
kept  the  baby  while  she  sewed.  He  should  remain 
with  his  mother,  and  come  occasionally  to  the  cot- 
tage. 

Mr.  Dawson  entirely  disapproved  of  ber  resolu* 
tion,  and  declared  she  would  yet  repent  of  her 
unwise  project — to  educate  a  bird  catcher,  who 
in  all  probability  would,  in  time,  become  a  despe- 
rate poacher,  if  he  escaped  transportation  for 
burglary.  Margery  Hall  was  a  fool,  but  she  was  a 
woman :  he  thanked  Heaven  that  he  was  neither. 


PART  IV. 


Sevbn  years  have  rolled  away  aince  Margery  Hall 
bestowed  her  flrst  shilling  on  the  bird  oatcher. 
Seven  years,  and  Mr.  Dawson's  predictions  still 
remain  uufulfilled,  nor  are  seemingly  likely  to  be, 
altliough  he  remains  firm  iu  the  conviction  they 
will  be  verified  in  due  time. 

The  hard,  cold  winter  of  former  years  is  forgot- 
ten in  the  soft,  warm  summer  of  brighter  days. 
The  ivy  twiues  round  the  cottage ;  the  jessamine 
and  honeysuckle  clusters  round  the  porch;  the 
roses,  in  all  their  rich  variety  of  colouring,  perfumes 
the  air ;  the  old  cherrytree  ia  laden  with  blossoms, 
and  the  birds  sing  all  day  long  among  the  green 
leaves.  The  sunshine  loves  to  linger  on  Margery 
Hall*a  peaceful  home.  The  afternoon  ia  now  far 
advanced,  and  Margery  lays  down  her  knitting  and 
stands  at  the  open  window  as  if  she  expected  some 
one.  The  still  handsome  face  lighta  up  as  a  well 
known  figure  turns  into  the  lane,  and  she  goes 
herself  to  open  the  garden  gate.  In  the  well« 
dreaaed,  smiling  youth  we  can  scarce  recognise  the 
half  atarved-looking  bird  oatcher  of  old.  He  has 
not  quite  overcome  hia  natural  &hyneaa»  but  educa* 
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tioa  has  done  maeli  to  imprOYO  him.  He  is  not 
backward,  neither  is  he  presaming,  bat  takes  the 
hand  held  out  to  him  with  respectful  deference, 
and  returns  his  benefactress's  welcoming  smile  with 
a  glance  of  real  affection.  He  pauses  a  moment 
before  entering  the  cottage  to  aidmiie  the  roses, 
and  to  adorn  his  coat  with  one.  A  gush  of  sweet 
mosic  comes  from  the  old  cherry  tree,  and  a 
roguish  smile  larks  in  his  merry  black  eyes  as  he 
glances  up  at  the  feathered  songsters. 

Margery  Hail  is  very  fond  of  the  lad.  They  have 
t^  together;  and  then,  seated  by  the  window, 
with  ooly  the  flowers  for  listeners,  they  speak 
OTcr  old  times,  and  form  plans  for  the  fntore. 

Her  protegee  had  not  distinguished  himself  pre* 
eminently  aboYO^his  fellows,  neither  has  he  been 
characterised  by  extreme  stupidity ;  bat  he  has 
acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  teachers, 
and  won  the  good  opinions  of  those  under  whose 
surYcillance  he  has  been  for  the  last  seven  years. 

She  thinks  him  too  young  to  throw  off  school 
discipline ;  but  he  assures  her  he  is  quite  fit  for  the 
counting-house,  and  he  pleads  so  earnestly  that  she 
cannot  refuse  him,  and  he  leaves  with  her  consent 
to  enter  the  eminent  shipping  office  of  Granger  and 
Company,  as  an  apprenticed  clerk. 

As  the  shadows  deepen,  and  the  sunlight  steals 
away,  thoughtfully  she  sits  in  her  darkening 
chamber,  thinking  of  the  lad — of  his  chequered 
childhood  and  early  struggles— of  his  few  joys  and 
many  hardships — and  of  what  he  might  yet  be 
called  upon  to  endure  and  suffer  ere  life's  battle 
was  closed.  He  sees  no  deepening  cloud ;  his  star 
IS  hope ;  its  signs  are  sammer  skies  and  slambering 
seas,  and  prosperous  gales  and  golden  shores,  to  be 
reached  at  last. 


PART  V. 


Once  more  years  have  passed — those  passiog  years! 
The  goodly  ships  line  the  wharf;  their  gallant 
masts  tower  high  above  the  treacherous  ocean, 
whose  rippling  waves  dance  coyly  up  the  yellow 
aands»  just  wetting  the  little  bare  feet  of  the  shell 
gatherers,  and  quickly  receding  as  they  chase  them 
gleefully  towards  the  deeper  water.  The  quay  is  a 
constant  scene  of  bnstle  and  eioitement;  loaded 
waggons  eraptyiog  their  losded  cargoes  on  board 
oatward-bound  vessels,  and  those  newly-arrived 
pouring  their  predous  fruits  on  shore;  passengers 
hurrying  to  and  fro;  eroigrmnts  lingering  with 
weeping  friends  up  to  the  last  moment;  sailors 
singibg ;  children  playing,  careless  and  happy,  amid 
the  clamour  and  the  strife,  meetings  and  partings, 
which  form  life  and  death,  are  there. 

The  young  derk  could  see  all  from  the  office 
window.  Sometimes,  as  he  lifted  his  head  from  his 
ponderous  ledger  and  looked  out  upon  the  blue 
rolling  sea,  he  would  long  to  be  like  it,  free  ;  and 
a  wild  desire  would  take  possession  of  his  breast  to 
belong  to  one  of  these  goodly  ships  riding  at  anchor 
in  the  bay — to  sail  far  away  from  counting  houses 


and  shipping  offices  in  Leith — to  seek  his  fortune 
in  a  distant  land ;  and,  after  long  years,  to  return 
rich  and  respected,  and  able  to  found  an  hospita . 
for  bird  catchers,  to  please  his  benefactress  friend, 
Mr.  Dawson.  A  sneer  on  the  face  of  a  senior 
clerk  would  recal  his  wandering  thoughts,  and  cause 
the  burning  blood  to  crimson  cheek  and  brow,  as 
he  bent  over  his  papers  with  redoubled  energy. 

He  was  poor,  and  looked  down  upon  by  his 
fellow-clerks,  who  plumed  themselves  on  who  they 
were  and  what  they  expected  to  become.  He  was 
a  nobody,  and  despised  as  such.  He  could  not 
afford  to  keep  up  with  them  in  style ;  he  could 
not  appear  in  ruffles  and  frills ;  he  had  no  double- 
breasted  satin  wa>8lcoat  or  richly  embroidered  ties  ; 
no  massive  chain  and  seals ;  doubts  were  entertained 
as  to  his  having  a  watch,  but  it  was  certain  he  had 
neither  silver  snuffbox  nor  ring.  He  was  not  fit  to 
walk  alongside  of  these  dandies  of  the  day;  he 
would  not  join  in  their  midnight  carousals,  there- 
fore he  was  not  admitted  to  their  fellowship  or 
good  will.  His  master  was  a  misanthrope  and  a 
miser,  seeing  bad  in  all  and  good  in  none,  and 
studying  only  how  he  could  make  the  most  of  those 
he  was  compelled  to  employ.  He  never  allowed 
himself  to  appear  satisfied  with  anything;  he  made 
it  a  rnle  to  find  fault  with  everything ;  he  never 
failed  to  reprove  carelessness  or  indolence,  but  he 
never  dreamed  of  encouraging  industry  and  perse* 
verance.  What  wonder,  if  the  proud  spirit  would 
at  times  rebel  against  wrong  and  insult,  and  long 
to  be  free — these  goodly  ships  ever  in  sight ;  and 
he  had  read  tales  of  friendly  havens  far  beyond 
the  rolling  sea. 

Margery  Hall  saw  him  often,  every  Saturday 
afternoon  she  watched  for  him  at  the  garden  gate^ 
and  he  never  disappointed  her.  He  was  almost  a 
man  now;  times  changes  were  beginning  to  tell  on 
both.  Margery  Hall's  step  was  perhaps  less  active 
than  when  she  first  met  the  bud  catcher  on  that 
cold  dreary  winter's  day  nine  years  ago,  and  she 
dreamed  of  threads  of  silver  in  her  raven  hair.  He 
had  merged  from  the  careless  boy  into  the  earnest 
youth,  the  shivering  frame  had  grown  herculean 
and  manly,  and  a  frank  open  smile  replaced  the 
awkward  shyness  of  bygone  days ;  and  very  proud 
of  her  protegee  is  Margery  as  she  leans  upon  his 
strong  arm  and  looks  up  into  his  smiling  face, 
thinking  him  so  handsome  and  so  happy,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  struggle  and  warfare  in  that  breast 
she  deems  so  tranquil  and  content.  He  never 
complained  of  the  ill-treatment  he  experienced  at 
Qrainger  and  Go.'8»  but  he  hinted  to  her  his 
intention  of  applying  for  a  situation  in  London  so 
soon  as  his  engagement  with  that  firm  was  at  an 
end.  She  would  have  preferred  his  remaining  in 
Scotland,  but  if  the  great  metropolis  held  out 
higher  inducements  she  would  not  mar  his  future 
prospects  by  selfishly  keeping  him  near  herself* 
His  mother  was  in  better  ciroumstanoes ;  the  little 
ones  could  do  without  him  now,  and  when  his 
unselfish  benefactress  gave  her  ready  consent,  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  his  acting  upon  the  resolu- 
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THS  riMPSBort  MBftCHAVr. 


tioft  ht  hai  WMfiiy  fiwad  of  goiag  to  Lwidtfai  II 
'  •  loii^  tUH^  bol  il  OHM  at  brt.  Ho  w» 
if fowt>  Qnuoggf  md  Co.  had  ao  fafibor 
poa  kbaomoMkaad  tbeiroAoedoortoloted 
apoa  kia  lor  e? er  vi^kooi  Rgrot,  for  ho  was  to 
OfldMttk  k  OBO  of  Uioao  goodlj  sbipo  for  the  oitj  of 
Ui  htfuk  iimam,  mi  tbcfo  ho  wai  to  aako  hk 
fofft«ao« 


^ABTTt 


AwKM  m  LoadoB — hov  atnagol j  U  msi 
aloai^  aonooadod  hy  feUov-beiaga  whoio  ttraaga 
f aoot  aad  aBfaaiiliar  f  oioot  oalj  aiakoa  our  loocki* 
aoaa  aKWO  oonploio.  Aloao,  in  tho  dia  aad  iha 
•trifo  Boror  oeaatag ;  anreoogaiaad  in  thabasUe,  and 
tho  haaiaota  goiag  on  aioand  aa  with  aoao  to  dMor, 
and  no  frioadlj  band  to  daap  oor  ova  aad  bid  aa 
God  tpoad  in  thia  battlo  of  lifo.  Aloao  in  London 
•^thoj  oan  boat  nnderatand  tho  dcaolatioa  of  hoart 
oaaaed  hj  thaaa  aiapla  worda  who  hava  foand 
thoaMolf aa  aaddoalj  thrown  into  tho  groatost  ait j 
in  tho  world  nnknowing  and  nnknown.  Whother 
Bafid  Blaok  oiparionood  that  dcaobtion  of  hoart 
aad  fooling*  in  ita  deapeat  aonto,  wo  know  not« 
But  aa  ho  waa  not  of  a  romantio  tarn*  and  not 
maoh  addiotod  to  aontinonti  it  ia  not  likolj.  Ho 
bad  oone  to  London  with  a  datarmination  to  battia 
against  diAouitio^  and,  if  poaaible»  to  riao  aboro 
thcnif  and  wonld  not  allow  bimsolf  to  fool  dit- 
oouraged  at  tho  ontaot.  Ho  had  aono  to  London 
raadfad  to  follow  thoadfiooof  oor  national  pool  t-^ 

To  cowl  daae  Portsai^t  ieUa  wmiSk, 

▲«i*MM  Wiii  ipoa  htr  ; 
To  jitbir  fnr  kf  •vwy  wQa 

That't  JMtiUd  by  hoaow. 

WHh  Ua  lattar  of  intiodaotion  in  Ua  hand,  tho 
joaag  olork  aaxiottilj  awaitod  tho  arrif al  of  tho 
aolo  reprowntatifa  of  tho  potont  inn,  to  whom  ho 
had  baan  roeomnondod  throagh  a  friend  of  Mar- 
gofj  Hall*t«  Ho  oama  at  the  oxpeotad  nomont — 
a  frank,  portlj  Bngiiahaian,  with  a  bluff  foioo,  and 
a  plaaaant  amila.  He  glaaced  ahrowdly  at  the 
yoog  BMa^  broke  the  teal  of  tho  letter  handed 
him,  read  it  throngk  daHbemtolj,  again  east  hia 
iamtiaiaing  glanoo  aeioea  at  tho  bMrer,  and  ap* 
pointed  hiiB  to  the  faaanej  in  bis  ooanting  hoase. 
Maigarj  Hall  reooired  a  latter  three  days  after, 
inlonning  her  of  hia  aneeeea,  and  his  determination 
to  win  dSalinetioa*  Ho  had  hard  work  and  long 
bonra^  bnl  that  he  expeoted,  and  eheerfollj  per- 
formed hia  onenma  dniiesy  never  pentotttii^  hkn^ 
self  to  think  his  lot  n  hsrd  one.  With  a  bra?e 
hearty  aad  aa  indomitable  will,  oommon  enoogh  in 
oommoa  plaoeei  ho  parsaed  hia  steady  eonrse, 
while  tiaw  rdUod  on,  aad  ehangea  took  plaee,  and 
bri|^ter  daya  dawned  for  him. 
.  Btep  by  step  ho  rose  in  the  world ;  from  the 
hamble  elerk  to  tho  important  book  keeper ;  from 
tho  flUNUigemont  of  a  departaient  to  a  partnership 
ia  aae  of  the  flrat  oommeroial  honses  m  Engiaad; 
aad  to  hia  hoBoar  be  it  saidt  ho  rotaiaod  thronghoat 


tho  goodwiD  aad  frieadsUp  of  thoee  be  bad  left 
bahtad  m  the  paraait  of  foftnae. 

Whoa  he  took  hia  pbee  for  the  irsi  time  at 
the  kyweat  desk  m  that  eonotiBg  boose,  his  eye 
waa  elcar  and  blight,  his  brow  waa  smooth  and 
nafarrowed ;  when  he  aat  dowa  in  another  apart* 
BMat  aa  a  partner,  hb  Isce  waa  fined  with  eare, 
and  hia  hair  waa  grsj. 


PA&TIY. 


Tn  ami!  train  waa  on  the  ere  of  atartiog ;  hto 
passiingifs  were  raahing  eagerly  forward  to  seeare 
ssat%  as  the  laat  beli  raag  oat  its  warning  sam- 
moaa ;  bewhiskered  gaards  slammed  carriage  doors 
aad  s^nallad  to  othera. 

From  the  wiadow  of  a  iiat  dasa  earriage  an 
elderly  gentlemaa  aat  wateMng  the  preparations 
for  the  joamey,  aad  smiling  at  the  distracted  air 
with  whieh  kta  travellers  were  harrying  aeroas  tho 
platform  after  their  laggage.  He  had  never  been 
behind  time,  and  had  no  fellow  leeliDg  with  those 
who  were  alwaya  late.  He  eoald  enjoy  their 
disoomfortnre  thoogh,  and  was  slmost  savage 
enoagh  to  wiah  they  might  kiae  their  passsge,  to 
teaeh  them  paaetaality. 

The  doora  were  lod^  the  train  dashed  forward  i 
tho  travellers  took  oat  magasines  or  shilling 
voktmee  to  rsad ;  oar  time-loving  frieod  drew  his 
cap  eloaer  over  hia  brow,  and  gave  himself  np  to 
thongfat  Oocaaionally  he  fifted  his  head  to  glance 
at  tlm  qaiekly  abifting  scenery  witbont,  bnt  made' 
noobaorvation,  and  borelapaed  Into  tbooghtfalnes 
again. 

Night  paased  into. morning;  Bngland*a  bleak 
border  hills  were  left  behind,  and  8cotland*a  green 
plaina  were  traversed.  The  long  jonmey  drew 
near  a  doee.  Passengers  bestirred  themselves — 
some  to  wonder  abont  their  Inggage,  some  to 
gramUe  al  the  ooM,  and  to  eomphun  of  the  slow- 
Dose  of  the  train,  vdiieb  for  the  hat  eleven  hoars 
had  been  mnning  at  tbe  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hoar,  aad  yet  Was  two  minatea  and  a  quarter 
behind.  Gala  and  other  vehicles  stopped  the  way. 
Portersy  displaying  their  bright  badges,  datmed 
tho  right  of  oarrying  loggsge,  which  small  boys 
stood  eyeing  wiatfidly.  Amid  the  general  oonfa- 
sion  caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  train  at  an  impor* 
tant  termiaus,  oar  sHent  travolfer  pYoctMd  a  eah 
for  himself,  drove  to  his  hotel;  de^tched  a  hasty 
bsaaktet,  and  yet  early  fh  the  day  was  on  his  road 
to  Margery  Hall's  cottage. 

Tho  garden  gate  was  dosed,  and  she  was  not 
there  to  wdeome  him.  The  walks  were  not  s6 
trim  aa  foraierly,  and  the  roees  looked  negleeted 
and  drooping.  The  door  stood  open ;  he  entered 
without  hesitatiott,  and  walked  straight  to  the 
partour,  where  sat  Margery  Hall  communing  with 
her  own  sad  thoughts.  She  started  on  his  entranoe 
—-her  eyea  were  growing  dim,  and  she  did  not  at 
oaaa  fooognlae  her  Londoir  friend,  idiom  she  had 
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parted  fiOBi  onl^  »  few  months  ago.  Bat  his  hrie, 
hearty  ?  oioe  oonld  sot  be  mistaken.  He  shook 
hands  vl th  her  warmly ;  sat  down  beside  her,  and 
talked  with  her  familiarly  and  long.  Times  change. 
He  was  now  riehi  she  was  poor.  He  remembered 
the  past  which  she  would  have  forgotten.  He 
had  now  oome  to  the  cottage  to  offer  her  a  home. 
She  had  protected  his  youth.  He  claimed  the 
right  to  shield  her  old  age,  and  to  shelter  her  from 
the  storms  of  adversity,  whieh  throated  to  over- 
take her  in  the  winter  of  life. 

He  had  bnried  his  mother  when  the  antnmn 
leaves  strewed  the  gronnd.  When  summer  had 
oome  again,  he  was  to  take  one  he  loved  equally 
well  to  his  own  home.  Margery  Hall  was  mined, 
or  nearly  so.  She  had  been  induced  to  participste 
in  the  oommon  folly  of  investing  her  fortune  in 
some  American  shares,  which  were  of  Pensylvanian 
hue,  or  after  the  nature  of  Nicolas  Biddle,  who 
even  cheated  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

David  Black,  the  bird  cateher,  was  now  a  wealthy 
man,  and  Ifargery  Hall*s  fortune  a  small  matter 
to  him.  He  oonld  have  replaced  it,  and  never 
overdrawn  an  Account  that  might  have  been 
overdrawn  by  thousands  if  he  had  liked.  But  he 
preferred  to  have  her  nearer  him,  and  his  kind  and 
qmefc  Bnglish  wife  said,  "  Better  make  Liberton 
Yilla  her  hpme — Margery  Hall  will  never  weary 
here. 

Our  narrative  is  ended.  It  has  its  moral.  A 
kind-hearted  woman  meets  a  poor,  friendless  child, 
thrown  eariy  upon  the  world  to  shift  for  himself. 
She  feels  oompassioB  for  him,  and  she  bestows  a 
triie  to  satisfy  the  immediate  eravings  of  hunger. 


But  she  does  not  dismiss  all  further  thought  of  him 
with  the  shilling  she  gave.  A  friend  has  offered 
her  a  pet  poodle--sueh  a  charming  fellow— so  good 
tempered  and  wise.  Fido  would  amuse  her  and 
be  something  to  love.  She  was  alone  in  the 
world.  She  had  almost  agreed  to  accept  the  gift. 
But  here  was  something  nobler  to  cherish  thim  a 
pampered  poodle.  It  would  take  a  little  more  to 
clothe  and  educate  that  lad  than  it  would  eost  to 
maintain  Eido  in  the  style  in  which  he  had  been 
"educated.**  But  the  boy  might  be  unworthy  of 
her  notice,  might  prove  ungrateful,  or  he  might 
disgrace  himself,  and  bring  discredit  upon  her  as 
his  adviser  in  the  matter  prophesied.  It  was 
quite  possible  he  would  think  only  of  self,  and  if 
he  succeeded  in  life,  forget  his  benefactress.  Pido 
would  follow  her  wherever  she  went,  and  remshi 
faithful  all  his  life.  But  both  would  die.  Tho 
one  would  perish  with  his  last  breath ;  the  other 
would  live  for  ever  in  an  eternal  world  of  weal  or 
woe.  Whether  it  were  nobler  to  make  a  souUeai 
dog  the  object  of  her  care  and  soUeitade  through 
all  her  life,  or  to  watch  over  and  protect  that 
young  immortal,  was  the  question.  Margery  Hall 
did  not  think  over  long.  Her  decision  u  knotm. 
She  reaps  a  reward  even  here.  Bvery  bird  catcher 
will  not  turn  out  a  David  Black ;  yet  the  raresi 
jewel  is  often  found  in  the  darkest  miAe  $  but  ittf 
sparkle  is  not  the  less  apparent  when  removed  from 
the  rnbbish  of  its  native  soil.  These  preciooa 
things  of  earth  are  worth  looking  for.  One  of 
these  pearls  of  great  price  found  may  shine  upon 
your  path  when  the  shadows  of  a  long  night  father 
deep  above  your  road. 


SCSNBS    PROM    THE    DRAMA    OP    LIPE. 


SCENE  vn. 

BE^WIHO-aOOV  iff A&TIIIRT,  aSQlRTJnaUT. 

«*I  8bovu>  think  people  could  find  sometbiug 
better  to  write  about,'  said  Mrs.  Maberley,  as  she 
took  off  her  speetaoles  (for  she  did  wear  spectacles 
in  private)  "  I  should  think  they  could  find  some- 
thiag  better  to  write,  and  talk,  and  for  the  matter 
of  thai*  think  about.  Hundreds  of  poor  creatures 
starving,  and  these  men  writbg  their  letters  about 
dinttcrs  and  dinner  parties.  I  declare  it's  quite 
diagostiBg — quite,'* 

**  Why,  Martha  P  why  pray  f  may  not  gentlemen 
who  can  aflbrd  to  pay  for  their  dinn^s  have  them 
in  tibeir  own  style  K 

There  was  a  peeuliar  and  opiiet  smile  on  the 
dootor's  face  as  he  spoke,  a  very  meaning  smile 
was  that,  and  even  with  the  aid  of  the  speotadesi 
whieh  ^e  irate  lady  had  placed  on  the  bridge  of 
her  nose  again,  she  could  not  quite  read  its  mean- 
ing.  *'  Yon're  the  most  eaptiooa  and  inconsistent 
man  In  the  worid,"  she  said^  ''one  never  knows 
bow  you  will  take  a  thing,  'viev  a  snlqeet»'  as 


you*d  call  it.  There  yon  sit»  smiling  away  at  what 
I'm  sure  is  no  smiling  matter.  Look  at  the 
letter  in  the  Times  on  these  stupid  dinner  parties. 
What  do  men  want,  more  than  one  good  joinl  doner 
to  a  turn,  and  sent  {ap  hot  f  What's  the  use  of 
all  this  rubbish  about  entrermeta,  and  Sevrao 
china,  and  flowers,  and  one  Tacant  place  at  thd 
table  before  the  host  P  And  here's  one  man  says^^ 
'  one  dish  shouM  prepare  the  palet  for  th#  next* 
— the  glutton !  1*11  be  bound  that  man  makes  a 
Qod  of  his  belly." 

"And why  notP*'  again  sakt  tbedootor  witk  tba 
smile. 

"  Never  more  than  te%"  continned  the  lac^i 
now  my  notion  of  a  dinner  party  ie  thio— have  aw 
many  as  your  table  wfli  hohl,  the  more  the  mtamtt, 
a  long  table,  too,  with  host  and  hostess  top  tad 
bottom,  none  of  your  round  affurs,  wbere  yos 
don't  know  properly  where  top  and  botloai  ie 
because  the  oomera  are  cut  off — there's  that  man 
again,  I  declare,"  and  she  broke  off  i»  her  disfoi^ 
sition.to  weloonie  GlaytoOb 
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Now,  although  she  had  apostrophised  him  as 
"  that  man**  she  really  liked  him,  and  what  was 
stranger  still,  he  liked  her.  If  she  did  worship  the 
*< Smiths,**  and  the  '*  Higginsons,"  and  the  "Thom- 
sons," and  indulge  in  a  little  amiability  of  folly 
sometimes,  she  bad  a  heart  which  oould  feel  for 
suffering,  and  a  hand  ready  to  relieve  it  when  her 
turn  came — therefore  Clayton  liked  her,  although 
he  did  roast  her  sometimes,  badger  her  terribly — 
like  poking  the  liger  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
with  a  stick,  when  the  keeper  is  out  of  the  way,  ho 
said. 

"  You  were  yehement  in  argument,*'  said  Clay- 
ton, as  he  turned  to  her,  trying  to  look  serious,  for 
he  feared  a  laugh  would  alarm  the  lady,  and  make 
her  seek  safety  in  silence.  "What  was 
the  subject  of  discussion P**  "Dinner  parties," 
quoth  she,  somewhat  irresolutely,  for  the  truth 
pressed  on  her  that  she  was  treading  on  dangerous 
ground.  "  Dinner  parties,**  she  continued,  advanc- 
ing stealthily,  like  a  cat,  putting  down  one  foot 
keeping  the  other  poised  in  the  air,  and  then  bring- 
ing it  forward  cautiously.  "  Dinner  parlies** 

"  For  the  third  time,*'  said  Clayton. 

"There you  are,"  burst  out  the  lady,  forgetting 
the  dangerous  ground,  oat-like  precaution,  and 
everything  else.  "There  you  are,  just  like  the 
doctor  and  Patience,  carping  at  my  words — count- 
ing them — not  very  polite  Mr.  Clayton,  by  the 
bye,  but  gentlemen  don't  care  to  be  polite  in  these 
days;  in  my  time  it  was  otherwise,  although,"  she 
continued  sudddenly  remembering  that  "in  my 
time"  spoke  of  antiquity,  "  although  that  was  not 
10  very  long  ago  either.*' 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Clayton,  with  a  very  ill- 
restrained  siniie,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Patience 
and  bade  her  *  good-day.'  ** 

"  And  now  let  me  hear  what  you  were  saying 
about  dinners  and  diners." 

"  That  I  don't  like  these  letters  about  them  in 
the  TVsiM,  and  these  new  fangled  fashions.  In  my 
day,  or  rather  in  my  father's  day,  we  used  to  have 
a  good  score  at  our  dinner  parties,  at  the  little  ones 
I  mean,  the  big  ones  were  of  double  the  number. 
And  then,"  continued  the  lady,  growing  eloquent 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  "  then  we  didn't 
have  things  you  oouldn't  eat  on  the  table,  kick- 
shaws, little  trumpery  flower  girls  made  of  plaister, 
Yenuses  coming  out  of  shells,  and  holding  sweet* 
meats,  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  paper  bits  of  what's 
coming ;  toe  always  saw  what  we  had,  we  didn't 
hide  it  on  the  side-table,  as  if  the  soot  had  fallen 
into  it  and  we  were  ashamed  to  have  it  seen,  and 
let  footmen  poke  it  under  your  nose  for  an  instant 
and  then  whip  it  off  again ;  we  always  had  fish  at 
one  end — ^turbot  or  salmon  according  to  season— 
oyster,  lobster,  or  plain  butter  sauce  by  the  side, 
soup  the  other  end,  so."  She  cleared  a  space 
on  the  table,  and  enthusiastically  described  with 
her  flnger  the  imaginary  locale  of  each  dish. 

"  Soup  at  the  other  end,  turtle,  mock  turtle, 
good  gravy—just  whichever  you  might  lik 
chickens,  ham,  ouny,  or  any  other  dish,  there. 
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Her  hand  travelled  to  various  sites  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  table.  "Then,  soup  and  fish  gone^ 
came  second  course— haunch  of  mutton,  eighteen, 
or  sixteen  pounds  at  least,  not  jrour  little  morsels 
of  meat,  out  up  into  bits  and  fried  in  paper,  but  a 
good  substautial  'cut  and  come  again*  joint ;  then 
poultry — game  if  approved — tarts,  puddings,  and 
then  a  good  dessert.  Now  that's  what  I  call  a 
dinner,  and  not  such  — -" 

"It's  quite  disgusting,  quite,"  said  the  doctor, 
still  with  that  same  smile — "quite." 

"What*s  quite  disgusting,  sirP"  asked  hb 
wife. 

"They  could  find  something  better  to  talk 
about,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  to  think  about," 
continued  he. 

"  Weil  doctor,  well !  and  if  I  did  describe  a 
dinner  at  my  dear  father's  table,  surely  that's  a 
different  thing  to  writing  about  it  in  a  newspaper." 

"I'm  not  sure  of  that,**  sAid  the  doctor. 

"  But,  at  any  rate,  I  don*t  parade  my  words 
before  the  eyes  of  starving  wretches ;  I  don't." 

"  Wifey — you're  not  logical  by  nature.  Don't 
try  to  argue ;  leave  that  point  in  domestic  economy 
to  me.  The  difference  between  you,  and  these 
gastronomic  letter  writers,  is  simply  this — ^your 
'  talk  *  being  of  the  past,  and  not  expanding  into 
action  in  the  present,  is  comparatively  haraJeas ; 
theirs — these  ban  etMJi/#— treating  of  the  ezpe« 
rienoes  of  the  present,  does  expand— if  anything 
of  such  narrow  policy  be  capable  of  what  wa 
understand  by  expansion.  They  not  only  lalk 
about  their  dinners,  but  they  give  them  probably, 
and  I  doubt  if  that  be  not  the  lesser  offence  of  the 
two,  as  affording  employment  to  those  who  live  by 
labour.  These  letters  are  useless — worse  than 
useless — a  waste  of  time,  md  type^  and  space;  and 
besides,  when  in  one  column  we  read  of  homeless 
wretches  by  the  hundred  who  crowd  round  the 
doors  of  the  Houses  of  Kefnge,  and  though  their 
quaint  faces  utter  the  cry  '  food  1  food  ! '  receive 
only  the  six  ounces  of  bread  for  what,  perhaps, 
is  the  meal  of  the  day,  when  I  say  we  read  of 
this,  and  then  almost  dose  to  it,  we  come  to  a 
serious  disquisition  on  the  pleasures  of  the  tables 
I  say  it  is  a  careUu  mockery  of  the  distress  we 
read  of,  if  we  cannot  see — a  heartless  and 
senseless  panegeric  on  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
fleeting  of  all  pleasures — ^those  of  the  stomach. 
And,  Martha,  it  seems  to  me  that  I've  just  taken 
up  your  argument,  and  brought  it  back  to  the 
starting  point  when  it  had  got  the  bit  between 
its  teeth,  and  would  have  gone  tearing  off,  heaven 
only  knows  where — perohimce  to  the  first  banquet, 
and  that  most  ruinous  dessert  which  onr  oi 
parents  tasted  in  Eden's  fair  garden." 

"  And  what  does  my  demure  friend.  Spinster 
Patience,  say  1"  asked  Clayton. 

"Spinster  Patience,  says  nothing,  becanae 
everything  is  said  for  her,"  was  the  reply. 

"A  very  sufficient  reason  for  being  silent," 
said  Clayton,  "  but  one  which  few  women  recog* 
nise,  unfortunately." 
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'*Th0j  noogniM  it  where  it  exists/*  answered 
Patience. 

"  That  I  dbpute.  Women  always  faney  thej 
can  aaj  something  new,  and  thej  generally  make  a 
terrible  blunder  in  that  fanej.  There  i3*nt  one 
woaaan  in  fifty,  or  fire  handred  either,  who  has 
an  original  idea  in  her  head  ;  and  how  can  yon 
get  new  gear  out  of  an  old  olothes  shop  ?*' 

'A  new  garment  may  get  in  by  chance,"  said 


<*And  if  it  does,*'  said  Clayton,  "it  soon 
becomes  moth-eaten,  and  dirty  —  eoTcred  by 
▼ennin,  perhaps ;  don*t  be  shocked — there  is  great 
force  in  plain  speech ;  it  will  stand  a  tag ;  it  is 
your  silken  words  which  are  so  feeble.  Yon  spoke 
of  the  Houses  of  Refuge,"  said  Clayton  to  the 
doctor.  "  Do  you  know  that  the  subscription  per 
Tim^  —  or  rather,  the  amount  of  donations 
reoeived  by  that  journal,  I  should  say — amount  to 
£S,000.  John  Bull  is  a  wondrously  generous 
fellow — ^yet  ako  wondrously  inconsistent.  Td 
bet  you  anything,  that  the  majority  of  these  John 
Bull  subscribers^  who,  on  a  simple  statement  of 
facts,  without  stopping  to  inquire  into  their  truth, 
pull  oat  their  purses,  and  put  down  their  names, 
would  look  twice  at  a  sixpence  if  a  starring  beggar 
churned  it." 

"  These  are  starring  beggars  who  claim  it — and 
the  sixpences,  and  fire  shillings,  and  sorereigns^ 
are  not  looked  at  twice.*' 

"  You  don*t  know  that.  But,  at  any  rate,  if 
they  are«  the  last  look  sends  them  flying  into  the 
'  Elefuge,'  and  ultimately  into  the  stomachs  of  the 
'  refugees,' as  *six  ounces  of  bread,  and,  under 
spe<»al  circumstances,'   a  cap  of  coffee  apiece." 

"And  a  reiy  good  thing,  too."  said  Mrs. 
Maberky,  "you  need'nt  cry  down  John  Bull,  Mr. 
Clayton,  for  giring  his  money  handsomely.  I'm 
sura  its  creditable  to  him." 

"Creditable  !"yes,  to  some  extent;  but  not  so 
creditable  as  you  fancy.  John  Bull  is  an  impul- 
sire  animal  His  impulse  is  a  sort  of  water-butt. 
Turn  the  'tap *  of  sympathy,  and  out  comes  a 
gushing  flood  of  guineas,  etc.  I  don't  complain 
of  that,  but  I  only  say,  let  old  John  be  consistent, 
and  not  gire  £8,000  to  one  good  purpose  without 
bestowing  a  porti<Hi  of  the  £8,000— K)r  rather,  of 
the  wealth  from  which  that  snm  is  drawn-* on 
another.  Hare  you  seen  this  adrertisement, 
doctor  (he  pointed  to  the  Timet)  ?  Spinster,  read 
it  out — ^loud." 

8he  took  the  paper,  and  read  as  follows :— > 

A  Cv&iTi*s  A7FSAL.~A  curate,  who,  from  no  faalt  of 
Us  own,  hM  had  hit  farnitare,  books,  etc.,  all  told,  and  a 
jodgnent  still  pendiog  against  him  for  090,  most  earnestly 
solieiU  aid. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Clayton.  "  Now  there 
is,  no  doubt,  a  dona  fide  case  of  distress.  This  is 
the  second  appeal ;  perhaps  the  claim  may  hare 
been  more  frequeni.»j  urged,  but,  at  any  rate^  it  is 
the  second,  for  we  hare  ^the  acknowledgment  of 
the  answer  to  the  first^the  donatire  answer,  I 


Count  them  up.  Spinster,  and  let  us  hear 
their  amount." 

"  Two  pounds,"  said  Patience,  "  and  two — that 
makes  four;  and  one — that  makes  ^'9%\  and  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  in  postage  stamps.    Pire. 
pounds,  two  shillinf^  and  sixpence  in  all  !** 

"Poor  Curate!"  added  Clayton;  you  must 
beckon  to  Dame  Sympathy ;  the  rent-peg  is  stiff, 
and  won't  turn  without  her*  How  is  that  old 
painted  Jesebel  Lady  BeUingbaase  F"  he  continued* 
turning  the  subject  abruptly.  "  She  came  to  my 
house  yesterday,  and  talked  somj  nonsense  to 
Yolante.  I  wish  she  would  let  the  girl  alone. 
By-the-bye,  I*m  going  to  bring  the  child  to  see  you. 
Spinster.  She  wants  the  society  of  her  own  sex. 
I  may  be  a  good  guide,  in  some  respects,  but  I 
can't  make  a  woman  out  of  myself,  and  it  plays 
the  rery  deril  with  young  girls  to  bring  them  up 
without  the  society  of  women ;  they  are  deficient 
in  that  delicacy  of  character  which  is  the  greatest 
charm  of  the  sex.  Patience — will  you  take. 
Yolante  in  hand,  and  make  her  like — ^yourself  F 
There,*'  said  Clayton,  "  I're  played  the  fool  again 
in  my  old  age — paid  a  compliment  to  a  woman. 
It  sounds  like  humbugs  and  I  would*nt  hare  sug- 
gested yourself,  only,  on  my  soul,  I  could*nt  find  a 
better  thing." 

There  was  no  "humbug"  in  his  tone,  no 
*  humbug"  in  the  deep  feeling  with  which  he 
mentioned  that  fair  young  child — none  in  the  quick, 
sharp  manner  in  which  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
declaring  that  "life  was  too  short  to  pay  long 
risits,*'  strode  to  the  door,  and  then  strode  back 
again,  and  shaking  the  doctor  and  his  wife  by  the 
hand,  turned  to  Patience  with  the  words — 

"  Spinster — I  wish  you'd  come  with  me  and  see 
Yokuto.  She*s  a  timid  little  creatu<*e  with  all 
except  myself ;  it  would  scare  her  wits  away  to 
come  here.  I'll  take  care  of  you  through  the 
streets ;  I  shan't  run  away  with  you.*' 

Patience  did  not  think  he  would,  as  she  prored 
by  putting  on  her  bonnet,  and  accompanying  him. 
"  1*11  bring  her  back  to-night,  early,'*  where  his 
last  words. 

"  I  shall  nerer  be  happy  till  I  know  who  that 
child  is,"  said  Mrs.  Maberley,  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone. 

"  Then,  Martha,"  returned  her  spouse,  you  nerer 
will  be  happy  during  this  life,  I*m  thinking. 
Walter  Clayton  is  not  the  man  to  hare  a  secret 
unless  some  rery  substantial  reason  exists  for  it ; 
but  if  he  hare  one,  trust  me,  he  has  wit  euough  to 
preserre  it.  There  is  '  a  skeleton  in  erery  housei' 
Martha ;  we  hare  one  in  ours." 

"  Ton  mean  that  poor  boy  Lawrence.*' 
"  Yes." 

"  Where  is  he  ?** 

The  doctor  paused.  "  May  I  trust  you,  Martha* 
Will  you,  neither  by  word  nor  deed,  betray  to 
Patience  what  I  now  tell  you  P'* 
"  Certainly  not.'* 

Her  tone,  her  manner  told  him  he  could  depend 
on  her 
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**  "GerUiulj  not.     Now  tell  me  where  is  that 
poor  boy  P" 

"  In  heaven,  I  hope.  He  died  last  night.  I 
saw  him  yesterday  morning ;  he  seemed  strangely 
excited.  I  went  there  again  last  night.  He  was 
in  a  fir,  and  died  while  I  was  with  him.  Not  one 
word  to  our  child.  She  does  not  know  of  his 
return  to  London  ;  ahe  need  never  know  it.  She 
thinks  him  on  his  way  ta  Anstralia ;  lei  her  think 
80  atill.  She  will  wonder  at  not  hearing  from  him  ; 
let  her  wonder..  Time  will  care  that,  and  cure 
her  of  her  attachment  to  him— at  least,  I  hope  so. 


But  Patience  is  not  like  other  young  women.    She 
will  think  of  him  for  many  a  long  month  yet.'* 

*<  Does  Clayton  know  of  this  P** 

"  Yes ;  and  to  give  her  another  object  of 
affection,  he  lias  taken  her  to  that  lovely  child. 
It  was  a  delicate  thought  to  make  Yolante  the 
recipient  of  the  benefit,  for  it  was  Ffttience  he  was 
thinking  of  all  the  time." 

There  was  a  tear  on  the  mother's  oheek,  a 
prayer  in  the  mother's  heart,  as  the  low,  aoaro5 
audible  words  were  uttered  by  her— -"Qod's 
blessing  on  him !" 


FRENCH    HISTORY.* 


Thssb  very  interesting  volumes,  are  from  the  pen 
of  an  authoress  of  established  fame.  They  consist 
of  slight  sketches,  interesting  stories,  in  fact,  all 
based  on  truth,  and  told  in  so  natural  and  pleasing 
a  manner  that  we  quite  forget  we  are  reading 
history's  details,  which  are  too  often  made  unin- 
teresting by  the  prosy  and  leaden  mind  of  the 
narrator.  The  period  in  which  the  scenes  are  laid 
is  during  the  time  of  the  Consulate  and  the  first 
Empire,  an  era  of  stirring  and  vivid  interest,  when 
France  was  torn  by  internal  rebellion  and  dis- 
tracted by  foreign  warfare.  The  authoress  begins 
her  work  by  a  chapter  headed,  *'A  Consular 
Lionne»**  in  which  she  tells  us  how  Madame 
Bonaparte  became  the  friend  of  that  celebrated 
beauty,  but  by  no  means  estimable  person,  Madame 
Tallien ;  and  then  she  proceeds  to  give  an  inter- 
esting account  of  this  celebrity  and  her  dealings  with 
Napoleon.  *'  This  lady,**  she  says,  in  speaking  of 
her,  "  who  was  both  beautiful  and  witty,  was  the 
daughter  of  Senhor  Cabarrus,  the  court  banker,  at 
Madrid.  While  she  was  yet  a  mere  girl,  she 
accompanied  her  father  to  Bordeaux,  where,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  she  married  the  Marquis  de 
Foutenay,  a  councillor  in  the  parliament  of  that 
city,  a  man  of  mature  age  and  grave  habits,  from 
whom  she  was  afterwards  divorced.  When  the 
revolution  broke  out  she  became  one  of  its  most 
lealous  partisans ;  but,  disgusted  by  the  excesses 
that  she  was  compelled  to  witness,  she  endeavoured 
to  escape  to  Spain,  for  which  crime  she  was  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  Pro-Consul  Tallien,  who 
was  then  at  Bordeaux,  commissioned  by  Robe- 
spierre to  establish  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  that 
district."  The  Pro  Consul  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  took  her  with  him  to  Paris.  She  had  immense 
influence  over  him,  and  this  it  is  said  saved  many 
an  unfortunate  creature's  life  from  the  cruel  stroke 
of  the  merciless  guillotine.  But  she  was  not 
allowed  to  exercise  her  power  undisturbed.  Tallien 
was  her  slave ;  every  word  of  her's  was  law  to  him, 
and  that  little  suited  the  bloody  arbitrators  of  the 


day.  "  She  was  thrown  into  prison,"  says  Miss 
Pardoe,  "  accused  of  having  rendered  him  lax  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.*'  Fortunately  the 
death  of  the  monster  Robespierre,  who  veiled  savage 
cruelty  under  the  false  plea  of  justice  to  the  state, 
saved  her.  It  was  subsequently  she  became  the 
wife  of  Tallien.  "  The  marriage  proved  an  unhappy 
one,  and  she  was  a  second  time  divorced."  And 
then  comes  the  statement  of  her  third  marriage, 
which  was  so  displeasing  to  Tallien.  "  In  1805 
Madame  Tallien  gave  her  hand  to  the  Comte  de 
Caraman,  afterwards  Prince  de  Chimay." 

Napoleon  could  not  bear  this  woman.  Her 
divorces,  questionable  character,  and  worse  than 
questionable  associates,  disgusted  him,  and  he 
refused  her  admittance  at  court.  This  was  a  grief 
to  Josephine,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  Princessede 
Chimay.  Josephine  pleaded  in  her  behalf,  but  all 
entreaties  were  in  vain.  Napoleon  was  inexorable. 
Madame  de  Chimay  did  everything  she  could  to 
conciliate  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be  won.  When 
he  returned  from  his  Egyptian  campaign  she  was 
the  first  to  congratulate  him,  but  he  received  her 
80  coldly  that  she  expressed  herself  very  strongly 
about  her  reception.  '*  He  is  an  unlicked  bear," 
she  said ;  '*  but  let  him  be  as  sulky  as  he  pleases 
until  the  fit  is  over;  he  will  see  me  so  con- 
stantly that  he  will  become  accustomed  to  me; 
and  if  he  refuses  to  speak  to  me,  so  be  it.  I  prefer 
the  cott?ersation  of  his  wife.*' 

But  for  once  she  had  reckoned  without  her 
host.  Napoleon  was  not  in  any  danger  of  being 
captivated  by  her  charms.  The  very  fact  she  de- 
pended on  as  being  in  her  favour — "  he  will  see 
me  so  constantly" — proved  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  her  admission  into  the  society  of  his  wife,  for 
the  more  he  saw  of  her  the  less  he  liked  her,  and 
at  last  he  desired  Josephine  to  receive  her  no 
more. 

Josephine  was  in  (ears,  the  "  princesse"  in  a 
rage.  The  latter  declared  that  all  the  tales  which 
had  been  uttered  against  her  were   false.     She 
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damuided,  as  a  simple  aot  of  jastioe,  the  favour  of 
an  interview  with  Napoleon,  when  she  said  she 
would  quite  olear  herself  from  all  the  aoousations 
brought  against  her. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  Empress,  the  inter- 
view was  granted,  and  we  have  a  detailed  account 
of  the  manner  in  whioh  this  vain  and  sillj  woman 
presented  herself  before  Napoleon: — 

Oa  (ha  morrow  (ujt  Mm  Ptrdoe)  Madame  Tallien 
(•ho  atill  eallt  har  Iqr  lier  iurnior  naao)  arrived  in  fall 
draai — aa  full  dreaa  was  anderatood  daring  the  ReTolntion 
— fior  ahe  wore  a  Greeian  taaie,  fitthioned  after  a  drawing 
bj  Qirodet,  whieh  waa  eompoaed  of  a  light  and  transparent 
anterial,  althoagh  the  interriev  we  are  aboat  to  ohroniele 
took  place  in  tbe  month  of  NoTember.  A  aearf  of  gold 
embroidered  maalin  waa  floag  looeely  aboat  her,  whieh  left 
her  ahoaUen  and  bast  almoat  bare ;  her  Cset,  whieh  were 
small  and  white  eaoagh  for  a  ajmpb,  iaatead  of  being  im- 
priaooed  in  slippers,  were  coTered  only  by  sandals,  which 
eahaneed  rather  thaa  veiled  their  rare  beauty,  and  which 
were  faaieaed  oa  her  iaatep  by  large  brillianta :  her  naked 
aima  ware  eoeirded  from  the  shoalders  to  the  wrists  by  gold 
boaglea^  eariehcd  with  antique  earaeos  of  almost  fabuloni 
valae ;  while  her  head  waa  adorned  only  by  masses  of  the 
BMMt  Inxariaat  bUck  hair,  which  gleamed  with  a  rich  purple 
hae  in  the  light. 

We  don't  know  whether  to  compassionate  the 
dandered  dame  the  more  for  her  paucity  of  clothing 
or  of  sense.  However,  it  had  been  her  custom  to 
don  this  masquerading  gear,  and  Josephine  seems 
to  have  approved  of  it,  for  "  she  was  loud  in  her 
expressions  of  admiration." 

Now,  she  might  just  as  well  have  wrapped 
hers^  up  in  warm  furs  as  shivered  in  a  state  of 
nudity — at  least,  as  far  as  Napoleon  was  con- 
eemed;  indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  former 
costume  would  have  served  her  turn  much  better. 
She  oame  there  to  expose  her  enemies,  and  not 
her  person ;  and  the  Emperor  was  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits,  or  demerits  of  the  one,  while 
he  did  not  care  a  jot  for  the  other. 

Napoleon  had  given  orders  that  he  was  to  be 
immediately  apprised  of  Madame  Tallien*s  arrival. 
In  Miss  |Pardoe's  words  we  give  an  account  of 
this  extraordinary  interview : — 

Bonaparte  entered  the  room  nnannonnced,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him  efen  more  abruptly  than  he  had  opened  it. 
Joeephine,  alarmed  alike  by  his  manner  and  the  expression 
of  hie  countenance,  took  refnge  in  her  chamber ;  while  the 
▼bitor,  aatoniabed,  and  e?en  terrified  in  her  tarn,  rose  from 
the  eofa  upon  which  she  had  been  sitting  beside  her  friend, 
and  atood  motionless  before  him. 

"  Madam,*'  said  the  First  Consul,  graTely,  **  you  say  that 
you  hare  been  the  rietim  of  calumny.  You  ha? e  a  right  to 
be  beard.  Prore  this  to  me,  and  you  shall  be  jaatified,  not 
only  in  my  eyes,  but  in  the  eyes  of  all  France.** 

The  lady  was  not  prepared  for  this  extremely 
matter  of  fact  style  of  proceeding.  Her  self- 
reliance,  based  on  the  insecure  footing  of  her 
personal  charms,  gave  way,  and  she  took  refuge 
*'in  the  most  commonplace  complaints  of  her 
calumniators." 

**  All  this  is  mere  Tcrbiage,  Madam,**  laid  the  Emperor, 
after  having  listened  patiently  until  ahe  paased ;  "  I  require 
poeitiva  faets,  taogibLB  prooCi.  Ton  are  accused  of  haviog 
participated  in  the  saagaiaary  acts  of  Tallien — of  haring 
aatared  into  the  peneentiona  of  Robaspierre.**^ 


Now,  the  supplicant  for  justice  was  innocent  on 
that  count ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 
the  Emperor  knew  that  she  was  so,  and  that  his 
diplomacy  threw  out  that  false  accusation  in  order 
to  draw  forth  the  indignant  reply,  and  the  ample 
conviction  of  truth  in  that  instance,  which  he 
knew  could  not  be  conveyed  in  another.  "  An 
exclamation  of  indignant  anger,'*  we  are  told» 
*'  was  the  reply  of  Madame  Tallien  to  this  accusa- 
tion." 

On  this  point,  at  least,  she  felt  that  she  was 
blameless;  tears  of  wounded  feeling  inundated 
her  checks,  and  her  deprecatory  gesture  was  so 
eloquent  and  so  convindug,  that  even  the  First 
Consul  was  impressed  by  its  sincerity. 

**  Calm  yourself.  Madam,**  he  said,  more  gea^ly  thaa  ho 
had  yet  apoken ;  **  ealm  yoanelf.  Madam ;  I  am  prepared  to 
listen  to  yonr  refatatioB  of  this  eharge.** 

**  I  can  and  will  refute  it,  Mousieur,"  she  replieJ,  emphati- 
cally, and  the  task  was  in  point  of  fact  an  easy  one.  She 
enumerated  those  whom  she  had  sired;  she  named  the 
numerous  victims  whom  she  had  preeerved^not  only  from 
proscription,  but  even  from  death ;  thoee  whom  she  had 
preserved  from  ruin ;  and  iufoked  a  crowd  of  witneases,  who 
would,  as  she  declared,  in  all  the  trustfulness  of  a  generona 
spirit,  not  fail  to  do  her  justice  on  such  an  emergency. 
There  was  no  room  for  a  doubt,  so  &r  she  had  eonquered ; 
but  her  ordeal — and  it  was  a  fiery  one— was  not  yet  over. 

<*So  far  so  well.  Madam,**  said  the  First  Consul;  *'yoB 
hare  decidedly  satisfied  me  that,  as  regards  your  conduct  at 
Bordeaux  towards  the  victims  of  a  mistaken  policy,  jour 
enemies  have  cruelly  wronged  you.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
I  hare  been  deoei? ed ;  you  prevented  all  the  evil  in  yonr 
power,  yon  even  did  all  the  good  it  was  possible  for  you  to 
do;  and  you  have  been  wrongly  associated  with  the  atroei. 
ties  so  justly  attributed  to  your  husband.  Enough  of  thia 
accusation,  ho-^rever,  and  let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  others.** 


•• 


Napoleon  knew  well  enough  that  "the  others 
would  not  be  so  easily  dismissed ;  and  Madame 
Tallien  must  also  have  been  pretty  well  aware  of 
the  fact.  In  along  and  painful  discussion  she 
tried  to  prove  her  innocence,  but  now  she  com- 
pletely failed.  Bonaparte  would  not — could  not» 
be  convinced. 

**  Madam,*'  he  said,  *'  the  wife  of  Cmsar  mnit  not  be 
suspected,  even  uqjustly;  and  mine  can  admit  into  her 
society  only  individuals  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  free 
from  all  fear  of  calumny.  This  circumstance  will  suffice  to 
prove  to  you  that  she  will  henceforward  be  eompelled  to 
deprive  herself  of  the  honour  of  receiving  you  until** 

**  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  Madame  Tallien,  **  you  appear  to 
forget  that  Joeephine  de  Beauharnaris,  and  even  Madame 
Bonapatte** — 

"  Silence,  Madame  !*'  thundered  out  the  First  Consul ;  "  I 
did  not  seek  to  dilate  upon  your  eonduet :  you  forced  the 
task  upon  roe;  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  convince  yon 
that  yon  would  have  done  better  had  you  not  enforced  upon 
roe  the  necessity  of  proving  that  I  had  nothing  to  Inrn 
either  of  Madame  de  Fontenay  or  Madame  Tallien.  We 
will  prolong  this  interview  no  longer.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  display  more  courtesy  towards  a  lady ;  but  the  world 
haa  its  eyes  upon  me.** 

Thus  terminated  the  interview  and  the  appear 
ance  of  Madame  Tallien  at  the  court. 

The  next  chapter,  "An  evening  at  Malmaison,** 
is  beautifully  written.  There  is  much  imsginatioh 
in  the  tale  whioh  Napoleon  is  made  to  relate  of 
the  death  of  the  first  wife  of  the  Elector  of 
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Wurtemburg.  It  is  impossible  to  extraoi  any 
psrticBkr  portion  of  it  without  giving  n  synopsis 
of  tho  whole,  whieh  wo  have  not  space  to 
do.  It  is  a  dreadfal  and  heartrending  storj,  and 
one  of  the  deep  tragedies  of  oonrts  and  oonrtly 
persons. 

The  next  chapter,  "A  Bourbon  Sovereign  under 
the  Consulate,*'  takes  more  the  form  of  history 
than  narrative.  It  tells  us  of  one  of  the  Kings 
created  by  the  First  Consul. 

"In  May,  1801,"  writes  Miss  Pardee,  ''the 
Prince  of  Tuscany,  Don  Louis  I.,  whom  the  First 
Consul  had  just  created  King  of  Etruria,  arrived 
in  Paris  with  his  wife,  his  son,  and  a  few  persons 
who  had  been  appointed  to  different  situations  in 
his  household.** 

The  Parisians  took  alarm,  and  fancied  that, 
because  Bonaparte  had  bestowed  the  orown  of 
Etruria  upon  a  Bourbon,  he  wished  to  re-establish 
their  rule  in  France.  No  such  intention,  however, 
ever  had  entered  his  mind.  He  knew  the  man 
whom  he  had  ohosen,  and,  no  doubt,  thought  he 
would  be  a  pliant  tool.  A  parallel  between  the 
King  and  the  King-maker  is  thus  drawn  by  the 
authoress. 

A  greater  coatrast  coald  not  effeelively  hare  been 
afforded,  than  thai  which  ezUted  between  the  energetic, 
mtlcM  spirit  of  Bonaparte  and  the  indolent,  tnpine,  and 
p!easDrr.loTiog  Looi^,  who,  after  hating  teen  the  Archdachj 
of  his  father  torn  from  hiin,bjr  the  victorioos  arms  of  France, 
found  it  suddenly  elevated  into  a  kingdom  by  the  fiat  of  the 
First  Consol,  and  himself  oreated  its  SoTereign  under  the 
title  of  the  King  of  Etruria.  Shy,  timid,  and  without 
either  moral  eaergy  or  moral  resources;  devoted  to  secsual 
indulgences,  and  inordinately  foud  of  money,  he  had  no  trace 
of  royally  about  him,  save  his  fine  and  distinguished  appear- 
anee;  while  eres  ike  efcot  of  his  atrikisg  penon  was 
marred  Vy  ths  awkwardaese  induced  by  his  sttfr  want  of 
eonfideuce  and  self-possession. 

The  wife  of  this  very  insignificant  crowned  head 
was  superior  to  him  intellectually,  but  "short, 
swarthy,  and  extremely  plain."  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Carlos  lY.,  King  of  Spain.  We  read 
that  her  habits  were  eccentric,  and  so  we  should 
fancy,  from  the  following  extrsct : — 

"  She  always  made  her  toilette  for  the  day," 
writes  the  authoress,  "  when  she  rose  in  the 
morning,  and  might  be  seen  as  early  as  scTcn 
o'clock,  walking  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel, 
wearing  a  dress  braided  witli  gold,  a  diadem  of 
brilliants  on  her  head,  and  her  child  in  her  arms, 
her  long  train  sweeping  the  gravelled  paths 
unheeded.  As  she  would  not  suffer  a  nurse  to 
tend  the  infant  prince,  it  occasionally  occurred  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  day,  the  costume  of  her 
Msjesty  had  ceased  to  be  attracti?e  from  its 
freshness;  but,  wheneTcr  any  one  who  was 
admitted  to  her  presence  ventured  to  comment  on 
the  fact,  she  contented  herself  by  observing,  that 
sunshine  was  the  best  remedy  for  such  accidents ; 
and  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  change  her 
dress." 

During  the  time  of  what  the  authoress  calls 
'*  their  modest  incognito,"  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Etruria  visited  Paris^  and  then  Napoleon  had  an 


opportunity  of  obaarving  the  ohaiaeter  and  ^etimm 
of  his  newly^ersated  kii^y  power,  which  leanltod 
in  the  azpresaion  of  the  foUowiag  opiniMi :  It 
must  first  be  stated,  however,  that  the  **  King  of 
Etruria  was  naturally  very  indolent,  believing  the 
ioic$/kr  mietUe  to  be  the  best  privilageof  piinoea, 
a  weakness  which  greatly  annoyed  the  First  Consul, 
who  loathed  every  speoies  of  inertneas  in  tboan 
about  him ;  and  who^  on  one  oooasion,  animadverted 
very  strongly  on  the  supinenesa  of  the  nev 
Sovereign  to  Cambac^res."  And  here  eomts  tho 
"opiniou"  to  which  we  have  alluded.  "The 
worthy  man,'*  he  remarked,  with  a  contemptuous 
curl  of  the  lip,  and  the  soom  of  Bonaparte  was 
withering,  "does  not  eihibit  mneh  auiety  abonfc 
his  dear  and  loyal  subjects.  He  pssses  his  tioM 
in  gossiping  with  old  women,  to  whom  he  affects 
to  speak  highly  of  me,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is 
mortified  that  he  should  owe  a  throne  to  the 
detested  Frenoh  RepnUie.  He  takes  no  intemi 
in  anything  that  I  can  discover,  save  riding, 
shooting,  dancing,  and  going  behind  the  scenes  of 
a  theatre.  In  s^ort,  he  is  a  poor  creature  alto* 
gether.*' 

And  then  we  have  the  answer  of  Cambac^res, 
which,  as  being  the  words  of  a  great  man,  are 
worth  transcribing : — 

**  Thu  Moch  U  eeitaia,"  replied  CambM^M,  **  that  while 
he  might  have  made  a  very  respectable  Duke  of  Parma,  ho 
will  be  a  very  sorry  King  of  Etruria  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
it  was  with  the  intention  of  disgusting  the  Trench  people 
with  Royalty  that  yo*  wiited  this  pnltry  pvppst  m  a  Mftraae^ 
maeh  upon  the  miim  prinoiplo  that  the  SJfMirtaaa  diigaiSii 
their  eliildreo  with  eaoee',  by  eshtbiting  to  thsa  a  drssUa 
alave.*' 

This  is  a  strong  opinion.  We  think  it  mora 
probable  that  Napoleon  placed  the  *'  pnppet "  on 
the  throne  thinking  that  he  would  be  far  more  useful 
to  him  than  if  he  had  raised  a  man  of  sense  to  the 
same  poeition.  However,  Bonaparte  diaelaimed 
the  motive  assigned,  and  substituted  another  in  ite 
place:— ^ 

**  Not  so,  my  dear  eolleagae,**  interpoMd  Ueiapartt.  **  I 
have  no  wish  to  disgust  them  with  Royalty ;  but  the  visit  of 
his  Mijeety  the  King  of  Etruria — a  grand  name,  mon  eher, 
to  be  borne  by  to  slender  an  individual  f — the  visit  of  Don 
Louis  will  not  fail  to  give  a  beart-bum  to  many  of  the  good 
folks  who  are  endeavouring  to  revive  a  taste  for  the  Bour- 
bons.'* 

**  But  he  must,  meanwhile,  weary  yourself  and  MadaiM 
Bonaparte  wretchedly  P** 

*'  Men  in  power  do  not  expect  to  live  on  rose  leaTea,** 
replied  the  ^rst  Consul,  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  **  and  I 
confess  that  it  amusea  me  to  show  him  to  the  Farisiane.* 

Now,  Miss  Pardoe*s  volumes  are  full  of  such 
little  anecdotes  as  these,  which,  graphically  told, 
bring  the  scenes  and  persons  spoken  of  vividly 
before  us.  We  seem  to  behold  the  poor,  weak 
King  "  slumbering  '  au  heau  milM "  of  the  sul^ 
lime  tragedy  of  Oedipe ;  we  can  hear  the  sarcastic 
remarks  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  reply  of  the  courtly 
Cambac^res.  But  we  must  finish  the  picture  of 
thb  imbecile  King  by  one  more  extract  from  the 
work  in  hand  :-— 

In  the  evMiiBg^  the  Kiag  sad  tks  »s4m  Kiag- 
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proeeeM  in  the  aame  earriago  to  witneM  the  tragedj  of 
Coneine,  which  had  been  erieeted  for  the  oeettioe,  not  be- 
csue  it  WM  one  of  hie  matterpieeet,  bet  beeaiee  it  conteined 
ierend  pasMges  whieh  the  Mtate  direetor  of  the  theatre  wu 
avare  might  be  applied  with  great  aptoess  to  the  Fint  Gonial. 
Nor  waa  he  miataken  in  hia  ealcalationa,  for  in  the  otteranoe 
of  the  line,  "  J'ai  fiiit  dea  aooTerains.  et  n'ai  paa  toula  rfitre/* 
the  applaoae  thronghont  the  honM  waa  deafening.  Bona- 
parte amiled  and  bowed ;  and  ao  did  Lonia  of  Etmria,  afford- 
ing  to  the  audience  a  acene  of  aa  broad  farce  aa  ever  waa 
interpolated  into  one  of  the  manrelloai  draaaa  of  Shak- 
apeare. 

Bat  the  ?isit  of  Etrarian  Eojalty  oauM  to  mi  end. 
"  ^M,**  said  Bonaparte,  as  thej  finallj  drove  off  to 
tJuU  Italj  where  thej  vn-e  so  coldly  and  distrast- 
fallj  welooined ;  '<  I  do  not  think  that  mj  good 
Pariaiaoa  will  ask  me,  for  some  time  to  come,  to 
indulge  them  with  another  Boarbou."  We  pasa 
on  to  the  sixth  chapter,  entitled,  an  "Imperial 
Decree,*'  which  brings  us,  as  maj  be  expected,  to 
the  date  of  the  Empire.     We  read  that — 

Ib  the  month  of  March,  1806,  appeared  the  Imperial  De- 
am,  which  dcAaitifcly  reeonatraeted  the  Monarchy  npon  ita 
origiaal  baaia,  and  eonaolidated  ite  atreagth  by  the  iadiapen- 
aable  inatitntion  of  a  hereditary  nobility;  and  nothing, 
perhape,  conld  hare  prodaced  anch  an  extraordinary  effect 
npon  the  pnblie  mind  aa  thia  proof  that  the  reanlt  of  the 
BtfvolstioB  wu  aimply  the  ancceaaive  teanacitation  of  all 
whidi  that  great  aatmaaleoBvalaioa  hadoferthrown.  Already 
Fnnee  had  an  Emperor  inatead  of  a  King ;  the  order  of  the 
I^ou  of  Hoaonr,  inatead  of  thoae  of  the  Holy  Ohoat  and 
St.  I^nia;  and,  finally,  an  ariatocracy  waa  to  be  created, 
whieh  would  be  improviaed  by  a  decree. 

Then  the  authoress  gives  us  some  valuable 
information  about  the  provisions  of  this  Imperial 
Decree: — 

It  atated  that  the  grand  digaitarica  of  the  Siapjre  woold 
annme  the  titlea  of  Prince  and  Serene  Highneaa ;  that  the 
Dvkea  ahonid  receive  an  ineome  of  two  hand  red  thoannd 
fraaea  (a  elanae  which  waa  never  eieonted) ;  and  that  the 
HUcf  of  Cont,  Baron,  and  Knight  ahoold  be  raatored  ;  theae 
were,  howerer,  degraded  from  the  conunencement,  aa  they 
eonld  be  obtained  eaaily  for  money.  Cooaeqneotly,  fortune, 
and  not  merit,  waa  to  transmit  the  hereditary  distinction : 
and  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that  the  ranks  of  the  new  nobility 
would  be  inevitably  invaded  by  the  hoat  of  fortunate  apecn. 
lalofa  who  had  enriched  themaelvea  daring  the  Berolotion. 
The  decree  formally  claaaified  the  fonotions  which  would 
confer  a  right  to  each  aeparate  title,  announced  the  armorial 
bearings  which  were  to  be  adopted,  and,  subsequently,  the 
coroneta,  which  had  ceased  to  hare  any  signification,  were 
rafriaced  by  eapa. 

Then  Miss  Pardoe  proceeds  lo  state  the  manner 
in  which  this  decree  was  received,  and  the  effect  it 
had  in  the  Empire.  "  The  Jacobins  were  indig- 
nant,*' she  writes,  "  and  the  Royalists  disgusted." 

There  are  corious  pictures  given  hj  the  authoress 
of  the  "jeune  noblesse" — their  costumes  and 
manners.  We  must  remember  that  money  pur- 
chased titles ;  and  that  any  one,  no  matter  how 
vulgar,  could,  if  he  or  she  had  only  the  where- 
withal, bo  Monsieur  le  Baron,  or  Madame  la 
B^ronne. 

^  But  we  will  quote  Miss  Pardee's  words,  and 
give  her  amusing  anecdotes  of  these  newly  created 
aristocrats.     She  writes  : — 

Several  among  the  men  took  leaaona  from  the  celebrated 
aetor,  Fleury,  in   the  art  of  gracefnlly  wearing  a  Court 


dreaa;  but  as  for  the  women,  they  thorooglily  emulated  the 
frog  in  the  fable,  and  more  than  one  of  them  wonld  have 
disowned  Ere  heraelf  aa  their  common  mother,  because  ahe 
never  bore  a  title. 

The  wife  of  the  Marshal  Masaena  purchased  a  dozen 
dreasea  of  old  brocade  (such  aa  were  in  vogue  at  the  Conrt 
in  the  time  of  Madame  Pompadour),  which  were  constantly 
to  be  seen  apread  out  upon  chairs  in  a  passage  leading  to 
her  bedroom,  aa  if  to  air ;  and  when  ahe  waa  asked  what 
ahe  waa  going  to  do  with  them  —a  qnestion  which  was  re- 
peated more  thaa  once  after  the  coriasity  of  the  first  visitor 
had  been  so  characteristically  satisfied— she  replied  care- 
leasly, 

*'Do  with  themf  Oh!  nothing  at  all;  but  they  be. 
longed  to  my  grandmother,  aad  I  want  to  keep  them  aa  long 
aa  I  can  for  her  aake." 

But  we  have  another  instance,  still  more 
absurd : — 

One  Baroness,  probably  from  a  latent  affection  for  that 
pecnliar  kitchen  ntensil,  caused  th^  arms  of  her  husband  to 
be  emblasoned  npon  tha^  rolling  pin  with  whioh  her  eook 
prepared  hia  paatry ;  and  a  coaateaa,  who,  when  ennobled, 
was  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  the  valet  de  chambre  of 
one  of  the  Emperor's  chamberlain's,  not  satisfied  with  giving 
him  her  portrait  in  Conrt  costume,  caused  the  heraldic 
bearings  of  M.  Le  Comte  to  be  inarrted  at  the  baek  of  tha 
look,  on  a  ground  of  blue  enamel. 

Again, 

One  worthy  soap  dealer  returned  thanks  to  his  daughter  for 
having  embellished  the  panels  of  her  carriage  with  the  golden 
arm  which  flgnred  above  his  ahopdoor,althoaghhe,at  the  aamo 
time  ventured  to  expreaa  hia  regret  that,  from  an  ill-judged 
motive  of  economy,  ahe  ahonid  only  have  had  it  painted  to 
look  like  iron,  declaring  that,  had  she  told  him  what  she 
waaabont  to  do,  he  would  cheerfully  have  paid  the  difference 
himaelf. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  it  was  the  military 
crest  of  his  gallant  son  in  law — a  gloved  hand 
grasping  a  sword. 

The  succeeding  chapters  treat  of  Josephine, 
Bemadotte,  King  of  Sweden,  Touche,  and  other 
celebrities  of  the  day ;  and  then  we  come  to  the 
"  Eve  of  the  Coronation,**  in  which  there  is  a 
maxim  put  into  Napoleon*s  mouth,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  exemplified  ia  the  conduct  of  his 
nephew.  He  is  speaking  to  Murat,  who  re- 
marks : — "  Were  I  a  sovereign  I  would  never 
resign  my  sceptre.  No  king  need  live  unthroned 
when  he  knows  how  to  die."  "  Brother,"  said 
Napoleon  sternly,  "  despair  can  never  prostrate  a 
really  royal  nature.  Patience  possesses  a  heroism 
of  its  own;  and  a  truly  great  man  waits  until 
some  favourable  turn  of  foitune  restores  him  to 
his  original  position." 

Louis  Napoleon  waited  for  the  turn  in  the 
crisis  of  his  affairs,  and  it  came.  There  was  no 
turn  in  the  evil  fortune  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  agony  of  Josephine  on  hearing  of  the  pre- 
meditated divorce  is  touchingly  told.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  lady  is  graphically  set  down,  and 
her  faults  and  virtues  faithfully  portrayed. 

We  cannot  linger  over  the  concluding  chapters, 
which  are  replete  with  interest.  The  whole  work 
is  delightful,  and  quite  answers  the  expectations 
which  the  fame  of  the  authoress  warrants  us  in 
forming.  This  work  will  add  another  leaf  to  the 
chaplet  of  fame  which  she  wear*,  and  (ignoble 
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thought  though  it  he)  it  should  add  another  item 
to  her  hanking  account.  Charles  Kean,  in  speaking 
of  the  attention  he  had  receiTed  from  the  puhlic, 


mentally  on  his  heart;  *'and  I  feel  it   Un* 
thrusting  it  gleefully  into  his  pocket 

The    puhlic  and  her  puhlisher  should  enable 


once  said,  **I  feel  it  i«fv/*  laying  his  hand  senti-  |  Miss  Pardoe  to  say  the  same. 
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Oir  my  arriTal  at  Alexandria,  in  the  spring  of  1855, 
I  found  the  whole  town  up  in  arms  and  clamourous 
about  the  exploits  and  deeds  of  a  notorious  free- 
booter, a  native  of  some  part  of  Austria,  but  who 
had  been  settled  in  Egypt  for  some  years  past, 
during  which  interval,  until  his  recent  apprehen- 
sion, he  had  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an 
honest  benevolent  man,  a  leader  of  Alexandrian 
fashion,  and  a  patron  of  field  sports  and  all  kinds 
of  public  amusement. 

^gnor  Ghevico,  for  so  was  this  personage  styled, 
had  made  his  appearance  at  Alexandria,  from  the 
decks  of  one  of  the  monthly  steamers,  and  had 
come  supplied  with  a  properly  vis^  pasbport 
which  purported  to  represent  him  as  an  opulent 
jeweller  of  some  city  in  Austria,  travelling  for 
pleasure  and  the  benefit  o(  his  health.  He  was 
furthermore  supplied  with  a  plentiful  sum  of 
ready  cash,  besides  letters  of  credit  to  some  consi- 
derable amount,  and  this  at  once  proved  a  pass- 
port to  the  hearts  of  Alexandrian  tradespeople  and 
the  halls  of  Alexandrian  aristocrats.  He  landed 
and  took  possession  of  his  suite  of  spartments  at 
the  most  fashionable  hotel.  He  called  upon  his 
consul  and  was  charmed  at  his  reception.  He 
risited  at  the  bank  and  displayed  his  authority  to 
draw.  The  bankers  were  delighted  and  honoured 
by  his  acquaintance.  The  knowledge  of  his  wealth 
and  importance  spread  with  telegraphic  speed  from 
house  to  house,  and  the  fame  of  the  stranger  was 
established. 

Merchants  on  change,  deeply  engrossed  with 
mercantile  speculations,  paused  on  the  very  brink 
of  positive  baigains  to  inquire  who  that  elegant 
looking  stranger  was  that  had  just  ridden  by  on  a 
magnificent  palfry.  At  coffee  houses,  in  private 
homes,  amongst  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
Greek  and  Jew,  Arab  and  Turks,  surmises  were 
rife  as  to  the  object  aad  intentions  of  Signer 
Ghevico's  vbit.  Matrimonial  speculations  were 
rife,  (for  it  was  ascertained  that  the  stranger  was 
a  bachelor)  and  match*making  mammas  rivalled 
each  other  in  their  attentions. 

Ghevico  really  was  of  handsome  face  and  person, 
of  courtly  manners  and  address.  He  dressed  simply, 
but  elegantly,  and  his  Wellington's  were  the  envy 
of  all  the  Alexandrian  dandies.  The  old  Pasha  at 
his  durbah  would  stroke  his  besrd  and  pronounce 
Ghevico's  steed  the  best  in  Egypt  after  his  own. 
In  short,  from  highest  to  lowest,  this  wonderful 
stranger  was  the  theme  of  much  conversation,  com* 
ment,  jealousy,  quarreli  or  admiration,     He  was  a 


rich  man  and  that,  perhaps,  was  the  keystone  to 
his  greatness. 

Months  rolled  by  and  things  settled  down  into 
their  old  monotony  again.  Gherioo  had  purchased 
himself  a  splendid  yilla  on  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  about  the  banks  of  the  Nile  near 
the  aristocratic  quarter,  and  he  was  duly  recognised 
and  admitted  as  a  member  of  Alexandrian  hafU  i<m. 
He  was  a  second  D'Orsey  with  tailors  and  boot- 
makers, but  what  established  his  reputation  more 
than  anything  else  was  his  great  liberality  and 
benevolence.  Was  any  one  in  distress,  any  poor 
widow  labouring  under  pecuniary  difficulties,  any 
helpless  sick  stranger,  any  orphan,  any  destitute 
exile  unable  to  get  employment  P  only  let  Ghevico 
hear  of  the  case  and  his  purse-strings  were  loosed 
immediately.  Not  only  by  gifts  of  money,  by 
supplying  needful  garments  or  nourishing  food, 
hut  in  friendly,  affectionate,  sympathising  visits, 
did  Ghevico  reap  golden  opinions,  ani  he  was  in 
the  acme  of  his  fame  when  we  leave  him  for  a 
time  to  see  what  is  going  on  elsewhere. 

It  is  well-known  that  Alexandria  and  Smyrna 
are  the  two  great  resorts  of  all  the  vagabonds  and 
vagrants  who  have  been  expelled  or  have  fled  their 
native  country  for  crimes  whose  catalogues  would 
be  fearful  to  recount ;  amongst  these  refugees,  of 
course,  there  are  many  who  for  solely  political 
motives  have  been  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
any  country  that  will  harbour  them.  It  was  a 
very  curious  thing,  but  then  people  attributed  it  to 
pity,  that  Ghevico  bestowed  great  charity  and  much 
pains  upon  this  class.  His  whole  retinue  of 
domestics,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  natives,  was 
composed  of  this  clsss.  By  exerting  his  influence 
with  one  merchant  or  another,  with  tradesmen  or 
wealthy  native  residents,  even  with  the  Yioeroj 
himself,  he  had  contrived  to  find  employment  for 
some  scores  of  what  he  termed  these  muer^le 
omtcastt,  and  what  was  very  singular  their  conduct 
and  bearing  were  in  eproachable  ;  in  every  ease 
almost  they  managed  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
their  employers,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  unlimited  confidence  was  placed 
in  these  refugees,  and  one  or  two  harsh  people  felt 
secret  regret  that  they  had  entertained  different 
opinions  of  these  exiles. 

Two  more  years  passed  and  in  that  interval  a 
change  came  over  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Alexandria* 
The  chowash  bashee,  or  head  of  the  Pasha*8  police, 
was  fit  to  go  crazy  from  the  frequent,  nay  daily 
recurrence  |of  the  most  outrageous  and  faring 
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robberies.  He  had  bts  private  snspioions,  bat  they 
were  booted  at  both  by  the  Pasha  himself  and  by 
all  the  residents.  It  was  a  ?ery  remarkable  thing, 
he  observed,  that  at  several  low  taverns  in  the 
Greek  quarter  these  refngees  daily  assembled, 
gambling  for  and  spending  more  money  than  their 
salaries  amounted  to  in  a  dozen  years.  He  was 
positive  of  this,  but  he  had  no  convincing  proof, 
and  then  what  upset  his  opinion  was  the  singular 
drcumstanoe  that  all  the  robberies  committed  had 
consisted  in  plate  or  jewellery.  On  not  one  occa- 
sion had  money  been  abstracted.  In  a  small  place 
like  Alexandria  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  dispose 
of  things  so  costly,  or  to  do  so  without  detection. 
As  to  exporting  them,  the  chowash  bashee  never 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing  being  feasible. 

Every  merchant  or  private  family  that  had  been 
robbed  caused  all  their  employes  to  be  subjected  to 
immediate  and  rigorous  search,  bat  never  with  any 
satisfactory  result;  and  from  week  to  week  the 
robberies  became  more  and  more  frequent  and  alarm- 
ing. Signer  Chevico  himself  had  been  victimised 
(at  least,  so  he  gave  out)  to  the  extent  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  a  poor  Greek  widow,  who,  with 
her  daughter,  occupied  apartments  in  one  of  the 
central  khans  (or  caravansaries)  in  the  grand  square 
of  Alexandria,  had  what  few  jewels  and  plate  her 
husband  had  left  her  abstracted  during  the  brief 
interval  she  had  left  the  house  and  gone  across  the 
square  a  marketing  with  her  danghter.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  thief  had  not  been  so  dex- 
terous as  before,  and,  to  his  great  delight,  the 
ehowash  bashee,  who  was  on  the  spot  soon  after  the 
alarm  was  given,  picked  np  an  amulet,  a  simple 
Ghreek  ebain^  in  a  tinsel  ease,  which  led  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  burglar,  who,  by  the  choush 
buahee's  direction,  was  followed  and  apprehended 
just  as  he  was  entering  Signor  Gbevico*s  gardens. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
Chevico — so  said  the  eiite  of  Alexandria.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Pasha  himself ;  nevertheless 
that  bold  man,  the  chowash  bashee,  insisted  upon 
Chevico*s  house  being  guarded,  whilst  Chevico 
stormed  and  raved  at  the  insult.  He  was  advised, 
however,  by  bis  consul,  to  submit  to  the  outrage, 
and  then,  when  things  were  cleared  up,  get  this 
•aaey  Arab  summarily  bastinadoed  and  imprisoned. 

The  detected  burglar  (who  was  one  of  the  refu- 
gees in  the  employment  of  the  widow's  next  door 
neighbour)  was  carried  off  to  the  police  station,  and 
there  examined.  The  whole  of  the  stolen  plate 
and  jewellery  were  found  upon  him ;  and,  more 
than  this,  a  bunch  of  skeleton  keys,  and  other 
burglar's  tools.  The  man  could  not  for  a  moment 
deny  the  theftf  but  he  stoutly  denied  that  anybody 
else  was  acquainted  with,  or  interested  in,  the 
robbery. 

In  Turkey  and  Egypt  they  resort  to  other  modes 
than  those  practised  in  England,  and  the  wretched 
malefactor  in  this  case  was  subjected  to  such 
fearful  torture  that  he  finally,  and  when  almost  at 
tb^  last  gasp,  acknowledged  to  fJl  the  facts,  and 


revealed  who  were  the  parties  oonnected  with  him, 
and  where  a  due  might  be  obtained. 

With  a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction  on  his  swarthy 
face,  the  chowash  bashee  mounted  his  horse,  and, 
followed  by  a  troop  of  police,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
he  rode  into  Chevico's  compound,  and  very  uncere- 
moniously entered  his  chief  sitting-room.  Of  course, 
a  violent  struggle  ensued,  but  Chevico  and  his  ser- 
vants were  soon  disarmed  and  pinioned.  Mean- 
while the  various  consuls  had  been  summoned  to 
assemble  there  without  delay,  and  they  came  in  all 
haste  and  in  all  the  dignity  of  diplomatic  coats  and 
cocked  hats,  mentally  concocting  fulminating  de- 
spatches and  protestations,  to  be  hurled  at  the 
head  of  the  unhappy  choush  bashee,  who  had 
grossly  insulted  the  whole  community. 

Now  in  Chevico's  chief  sitting-room,  in  addition 
to  much  other  costly  and  valuable  furaiture,  there 
was  a  splendid  crimson  velvet  divan,  which  went 
round  three'sides  of  the  room.  Ruthlessly  displacing 
these,  and  pitching  them  into  the  centre  of  the 
room,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  dignitaries, 
the  police  came  upon  a  rough,  unpolished  structure, 
like  a  common  deal  box,  which  had  supported  the 
seats,  cushions,  and  covering  of  the  divan.  This 
was  demolished  with  an  axe ;  and  when,  after  a 
sturdy  resistance,  the  upper  planking  gave  way, 
there  came  to  light  such  an  assortment  of  goods  as 
caused  an  exclamation  of  surprise  from  every  one 
present. 

"  Why,  that's  my  watch,"  quoth  Chevico's  own 
consul,  selecting  from  some  score  or  two  of  others 
the  article  in  question.  "And  these,  my  wife's 
ear  rings,"  said  another ;  whilst  a  third  shouted  at 
the  recovery  of  some  favourite  old  gift  ring.  There 
was,  in  truth,  jewellery  and  plate  enough  to  con- 
stitute Chevico  a  jeweller,  bat  there  he  stood,  a 
convicted,  systematic  thief. 

On  due  investigation  it  camo  out  that  this  man 
had  come  to  Egypt  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
organising  a  regular  band  of  burglars,  and  he  found 
ample  material  ready  to  his  hands  at  Alexandria. 
The  position  he  took  up,  and  appeared  to  hold,  had 
screened  him  to  the  very  last  from  any  suspicion ; 
and  his  own  house  having  been  the  receptacle  of 
stolen  goods,  threw  the  police  completely  out  of 
their  scent.  Periodically,  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,  a  man  of  gentlemanly  exterior,  calling 
himself  Chevico's  partner,  would  land  at  Alexandria, 
and  spend  a  fortnight  or  so,  and  then  return  again 
to  his  own  country.  He  brought  with  him  always 
two  stont  chests,  supposed  to  contain  wearing 
apparel,  ftc.,  but  in  reality  filled  with  rubbish; 
they  were  receptacles  for  the  best  part  of  the  year's 
spoils,  and  conveyed  them  to  European  markets,  to 
be  broken  up  and  disposed  of  there,  Chevico  setting 
to  work  afresh  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  by  fresh  bur- 
glaries. 

He  was  convicted,  and  sent  to  his  country  to  be 
tried,  leaving  behind  an  unenviable  notoriety  of 
having  been  the  most  consummate  but  gentlemanly 
scoundrel  on  earth  or  Egypt. 
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WuEBB  was  Mr.  John  Ross  SempleP  In  tbe 
liands  of  a  fair  Philistine  or  Tartaress,  I  expect, 
and  almost  hope ;  for  Mary  Anue,  ia  reference  to 
"  John  and  me  beiug  married  *' — that  is  to  sajf, 
"  John  and  her — thinks  it  will  do  just  as  well  a 
year  or  two  hence,  and,  if  it  never  do,  so  much  the 
better.  She  believes  possibly  in  something  else 
which  might  be  arranged.  Still,  I  do  not  think 
that  she  plotted  Mr.  John  Ross  Semple*s  present 
encumbrance. 

As  already  stated,  that  sober,  staid  horticnltnrist 
and  lawyer  has  lodgings  in  Inverleith-row,  and  a 
cottage  at  Mnsselbnrg,  or  near  that  royal  bnrgh. 
He  has  had  these  lodgings  in  the  Row  for  I  know 
not  how  many  years.  There  are  no  other  lodgers 
in  the  family ;  there  are  no  children ;  the  sons  are 
ail  £^wn  np,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson  are 
persons  of  mature  years.  The  house  next  to  Mr. 
Bobertson*s  was  to  let  furnished  last  spring,  and  it 
was  let.  The  tenant  is  a  lady,  young  for  her 
circumstances,  being  the  mother  of  three  children, 
and  a  widow.  She  arrived  from  India  some  day 
in  the  spring.  She  came  with  the  roses.  There 
was  that  siipilarity  between  her  case  and  Mr.  J. 
Ross  Semple's  cares  in  life.  The  lad/s  name  is 
Mrs.  M'Tey.  Her  husband  should  have  been 
"  The  M*Yey.*'  He  should,  and  he  would,  too, 
except  for  the  intervention  of  five  M'Yeys.  He 
was  the  sixth  of  the  family — all  sons.  Worse,' 
still  than  that — for  misfortunes  never  come  alone ; 
they  had  five  of  a  family  each,  and  so  there  were 
thirty  "  changes"  between  Mrs.  M'Vey — that  is, 
our  Mrs.  M'Yey — and  the  honour  of  being  the 
lady  of  "  The  M*Vey"  at  any  period  of  her  history. 
The  event  is  now  impossible.  For  herself,  she 
belongs  to  the  Clan  Chattan,  but  an  incorrigible 
Lowland  friend  of  mine  cannot  say  to  what  branch 
of  these  illustrious  wild  cats,  as  he  does  say,  our 
interesting  friend  was  attached  in  her  girlhood. 
She  is  now  passing  through  her  youth. 

Mrs.  M'Yey  rather  made  capital  out  of  the 
Lidian  troubles.  She  was  a  young  widow,  recently 
returned,  with  her  family,  from  India.  She  had 
seen  no  horrors,  that  was  certain,  except  in  the 
death  of  her  husband ;  but  that  occurred  in  bed, 
after  the  usual  fashion  with  Indigo  planters,  who 
persist  in  eating  beef  and  drinking  brandy  on  an 
Indian  plain,  as  they  would  do  on  a  Highland  hill. 
He  had,  moreover,  reached  to  many  years,  although 
Mrs.  M'Yey  was  young,  and,  of  course,  her  chil- 
dren younger,  and  he  had  expended  much  stamina 
in  bis  quarrels  with  the  imperturbable  Hindoos  and 
sulky  Mahommedans,  who  were  Ryots  on  his  estate. 
He  married  very  late  in  life ;  his  home  was  very 
pretty  in  the  season ;  he  was  not  extremely  rich, 
but  his  marriage,  as  concerned  tbe  younger  partner, 
may  have  been  as  much  a  matter  of  duty  as  of 
inclination ;  yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  go  back  in  a 
personal  and  private  history.     She  became  a  widow, 


with  three  children  and  ten  thousand  pounds— -one 
half  in  Indian  four  per  cents,  and  the  other  half  in 
British  consols.  The  capital  thus  extracted  from 
the  estate,  and  invested  under  the  guidanoe  of 
trustees,  belonged  to  the  three  children,  and  the 
annual  proceeds  alone  may  be  expended  in  their 
education  and  the  lady's  support.  When  they 
arrive  at  discretionary  years  they  must  contribute 
one-third  each  from  the  third  part  which  will  belong 
to  each,  for  their  mother,  and  only  the  interest  will 
be  theirs  while  she  survives  unmarried. 

That  is  the  entire  ease  in  detail. 

The  young  widow  had  not  much  time  to  think 
of  clauses  and  conditions  until  she  reached  home ; 
but  after  they  were  settled,  and  the  children  put 
into  routine,  she  did  oonsider  her  oiroumstanoes, 
and  decided  upon  being  guided  by  events.  The 
latter  are,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent,  shaped 
by  ingenuity.  Mrs.  M'Yey  was  philosophieal,  and 
recognised  that  truth.  As  she  looked  around 
Inverleith-row  her  eyes  fell  on  the  establishment 
next  door,  and  naturally  too.  The  young  Robert- 
sous  are  too  young.  The  gentleman  who  lives 
there  occasionally  is  at  an  interesting  period  of  life, 
and  he  seems  "  so  respectable."  I  cannot  say  that 
these  circumstances  in  any  way  induced  the  lady 
to  form  the  acquaintanceship  of  Mrs.  Robertson ; 
only  she  did  so,  and  cultivated  it  too.  In  that 
process  she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Semple 
very  slightly ;  but  he  is  fond  of  towers,  while  she 
doted  on  them,  and  her  stories  of  rosea  in  her  Indiaa 
home  went  so  far  that,  at  one  time,  there  was  a 
danger  of  our  enthusiastic  competitor  at  hortionl- 
tural  exhibitions,  running  over  some  vacation  to 
see  them,  and  procure  specimens.  It  was  singular 
that  the  lady  had  brought  none  with  her  but  these 
two  interesting  boys  and  the  beautiful  girl,  and  her 
own  trouble.  No;  that  omission  was  not  singular. 
Any  one  might  have  sense  to  see  that. 

Mrs.  M'Yey  became  acquainted  with  the  locality 
of  Mr.  Semple's  retreat ;  but  not  even  the  invita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Robertson  to  ruu  down  and  see  the 
flowers,  and  run  up  again  some  day,  could  persuade 
her  to  take  that  journey,  for  she  had  incessant 
duties  to  perform.  Children  require  close  atten- 
tion^-especially  fine,  healthy,  romping  children,  as 
were  tbe  first  and  second — ^the  third  could  not 
walk  well  yet. 

As  the  autumn  came  on,  however,  it  was  dia- 
oovered  suddenly  that  the  children  should  breathe 
the  sea  air — not  that  they  had  far  to  go  for  that 
commodity,  seeing  that  it  was  within  a  mile,  or 
little  more,  of  them  ;  but  we  all  know  that  the  air 
of  the  sea  becomes  more  distinct  and  fresh  as  the 
Frith  grows  broad,  and  more  sea-like  than  at  Gran- 
ton. 

Portobello  was  tried,  but  there  was  nothing  very 

suitable  found  ;  then  Brant  Island,  but  that  would 

I  not  do ;  and  at  last  the  lady,  her  servants,  and  the 
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ohtldiea  did  find  tome  plaoe — somewhere — and 
their  liouee  was  ehai  up. 

Some  time  afterwards  Mr.  Ross  Semple  met  the 
ladj  and  her  interesting  children,  Yery  much  to  her 
and  to  his  astonishment.  She  had  heard,  for  he 
talked  nnoh  of  his  garden,  that  he  lived  some 
distance  ont  of  Musselburgh.  He  felt  bound  to 
▼indioate  the  character  of  the  garden,  even  in  the 
naighbonrhood  of  that  bargh.  It  was  a  pleasant 
•vemog;  How  akrange,  too,  she  lived  within  a 
hondred  yards.  In  these  circumstances  he  saw 
her  frequently,  and  with  the  most  ionocent  pur- 
poses, or  none  whatever,  he  was  kind  to  the  two 
elder  children.  He  actually  bought  toys.  It  is* 
curious  to  notice  what  |)eople  will  come  to. 

The  children  were  doing  remarkably  well,  and  so 
the  M'Yeys  lingered  on,  and,  for  the  period  of  the 
season,  Mr.  Eoss  Semple's  horticulture  required 
uncommon  attention — so  much,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Robertson  had  never  seen  anything  like  it,  and  very 
seldom  saw  him  now. 

The  lawyer  had  crept  into  a  habit,  and  not  quite 
into  love.  He  had  not  dreamed  of  that  possibility 
at  firsty  being  an  engaged  man,  although  not  a  man 
with  an  engaged  heart.  But  Mrs.  M'Yey  is  very 
agreeable,  clever,  and  interesting ;  fond  of  flowers, 
when  there  was  an  afternoon  or  evening — and  now 
that  there  had  been  none  for  some  time  at  all 
available,  she  had  great  conversational  resources, 
while  any  good-natured  man  must  have  liked  these 
poor  children,  and  any  intelligent  gentleman  could 
not  wish  to  be  ignorant  of  India  at  present.  These 
children  and  India  are,  I  fear,  to  be  troublesome. 

Mr.  John  Ross  Semple  has  been  annoyed  a  little 
at  his  own  conduct  for  some  time.  It  was  a  very 
foolbh  arrangement  concerning  the  child  Mary 
Anne }  she  was  only  a  child  then,  or  little  more, 
and  she  has  grown  either  disagreeable  or  dull-^ 
very  sarcastic ;  still,  there  is  an  understanding — 
of  oonrse,  "  it  may  do  as  well  next  year,  or  two 
years  hence*' — there's  no  hurry,  tbat*s  certain.  Is 
there  not  another  nnderstamiiag,  Mr.  Semple  F 
Well,  no;  nothing  legal.  Mrs.  M'Yey  has  no 
evidenoe  to  support  an  action  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise ;  nothing  tangible ;  only  attentions,  Mr.  John, 
snoh  as  might  justify  a  male  relative  in  asking  for 
intentions ;  but  there  is  no  male  relative  interested 
particularly,  for  the  thirty  M'Yeys  are  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  as  for  the  Clan 
Chattan,  I  really  do  not  know  whether  the  lady 
belongs  to  the  M'Intoshes,  or  whom.  Mr.  Semple 
knows,  and  the  unprotected  state  of  the  family 
oppresses  him,  considering  that  he  has  paid  great 
attentions,  and  rather  likee  to  pay  them.  Besides, 
it  should  be  at  once  said — according  to  the  maxim 
of  the  HoheaaoUerns,  which  was  a  maxim  before 
they  were  known  in  Brandenburg,  and  of  the  rudi- 
ments—" Mcum  cuique  iribnito**  Mr.  Semple  is 
an  honest  man,  between  two  bundles,  and  in  a 
dilemma;  always  getting  worse,  although,  if  he 
would  explain  his  trouble  to  Marion,  or  even  my- 
aelf,  we  could  assure  him  that  the  one  bundle 
would  be  immediately  off,  and  thankful  too.    I 


never  like  these  long  engagements,  at  all  haiards. 
On  the  night  of  Miss  Qarvie's  great  party,  Mr. 
Semple  was  in  Musselburg,  aiding  the  M'Yeys  to 
put  everything  to  right  for  a  journey  of  ten  miles 
by  railway.  It  was  their  last  night  there.  So 
matters  seem  to  have  progressed  pretty  well  towards 
one  understanding. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Jones  Davies  ineurred  very  limited  expenaes 
at  Kilbattery,  but  in  this  country  everything  counts, 
even  to  cigars,  and  the  fifteen  shillings  owned  by 
the  eminent  engineer  at  the  period  of  Mrs.  Pitten- 
weem*s  soiree  had  sunk  to  a  half-sovereign,  "  one 
and  indivisible** — thought  Mr.  Davies—I  must  not 
part  with  the  last  of  the  group.  What's  to  be 
done  P  Qrabam  has  not  paid  his  twenty  guinea 
fee,  and  he  did  not  promise.  Pittenweem  stops 
long  away ;  and  there's  that  peat  gas  forgotten. 
What  is  to  be  done  P  Here  is  the  thousand  pound 
bill  safe,  and  coming  due,  but  it  oan't  be  done- 
might  think  as  well  of  melting  a  diamond — there's 
no  hope  in  sending  it  to  London.  "  Gabe  and 
^Agg/'  Abchurohlane — they're  deep,  and  know  a 
deid,  but  they  don't  know  Mr.  Jones  Davies ;  they 
did  know  Mr.  ^David  Jones ;  then  there's  "  Gold 
and  Silver,'*  as  we  called  them  in  the  Adelphi — to 
be  sure  its  not  a  very  buUionish  place — they  dis* 
count  now,  and  insure  lives,  and  so  on— better  than 
causing  a  poor  customer  to  buy  bad  wines  in  part 
of  proceeds ;  but  that  will  never  do — they  know 
too  much — no — London's  shut,  thought  Mr.  Davies 
after  he  ran  over  the  names  of  twenty-three  private 
discounters — cannot  be  done  at  a  regular  bank 
either — they  would  want  to  know  me,  and  that  is 
inoonvenient.  The  Muir  of  Rhym  is  the  only 
refuge.  Mr.  Straohan  knows  that  I  am  here — I'U 
try  the  Muir  of  Rhym— it's  a  last  shift,  and  tha 
horrid  old  Scotaman's  hard,  but  he  will  not  steal. 

"  Tm  to  walk  over  to  Rhjrm,  Mr.  Lauder,*'  said 
Mr.  Davies,  after  their  early 'dinner. 

"  It*s  a  long  walk,  sir,  in  bad  roads,  and  you 
had  better  take  Meg  Merrilees.*' 

Mr.  Davies  shuddered.  He  remembered  Mr, 
Qraham's  statement,  that  he  had  been  once  before 
within  a  minute  of  the  next  worki  through  Meg's 
rashness;  and  he  preferred  to  walk,  decidedly ;  he 
might  see  how  the  land  lay  by  walking.  Some 
large  schemes  of  drainage  floated  in  his  mind. 

The  night  was  dear,  with  only  a  very  few  planeta 
helping  the  moon  to  reign  supreme. 

"  Gome  back,  dogs,  Bauldie  beast ;  what  make 
ye  terrifee  ony  decent  lad  that  gate  P  come  back  I" 
and  the  two  fierce  dogs  growled  as  they  obeyed  the 
rough  female  Toice.  Mr.  Jones  Davies  could 
scarcely  see  the  speaker,  but  she  was  human,  and, 
in  his  trepidation,  any  being  not  canine  was  wel- 
come. 

« Is  Mr.  Strachan  disengaged,  ma'am  P** 

"  What's  your  wull,  air  P" 

"  Is  it  the  gudeman,  or  ane  o'  the  young  maisteraP'* 
said  the  speaker,  a  rade  speoimen  of  the  peasant 
maidens  over  forty  years  of  age,  emerging  fully 
from  a  byre,  where  she  had  been  engaged  in  th« 
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daties  of  the  evening.  Tbey  did  not  understand 
each  other,  but  Mr.  Da?ies  comprehended  that 
'*  ma'am"  was  misapplied,  and  hieroglyphics  succeed 
where  language  fails. 

Partly  guided  and  partly  telegraphed  by  this 
uncouth  df" fender  from  the  dogs,  the  engineer 
ikirted  iu  safety  the  liquid  treasure,  according  to 
Mr.  Meehi,  which  was  allowed  still  to  occupy  the 
pit,  stretching  in  front  of  the  house  and  offices  at 
Mttir  of  Rbym.  They  are  a  low  range  of  buildings 
in  line,  after  the  primitive  fashion — the  dwelling- 
house  at  the  further  end  of  the  entrance  of  the 
inolosure,  the  cornyard  behind,  the  manure  heaps 
and  pits  before,  the  byre  and  stable  in  the  centre, 
next  the  bam,  and  the  whole  series  flanked  towards 
the  road  by  scYcral  indescribable  huts,  considered 
to  be  outhouses. 

Mr.  Jones  Davies  did  not  think  much  of  these 
matters,  for  his  sturdy  friend  ushered  him  as  soon 
as  possible  into  the  house,  announcing  him  as 
"  somebody  seeking  the  gndeman  ;'*  and  somebody 
replied  that  the  gudeman  was  in  the  ben.  So  the 
byre  woman  (a  rather  through-going  personage), 
opened  the  ben,  and  left  Mr.  Jones  Davie^  to  tell 
his  own  tale,  to  a  dry,  hard  collection  of  bone  and 
muscle,  with  a  Kilmarnock  nightcap  on  the  head, 
an  old  stump  of  a  quill  between  the  teeth ;  a  thick 
blue  coat,  with  brass  bnttons,  and  a  Test  of  some 
faded,  fancy  pattern,  that  had  no  buttons,  or,  if  it 
had,  they  were  not  called  into  use ;  linen  not  over 
dean,  but  kept  together  at  the  collar  by  a  necker- 
chief  of  Turkey  red.  The  figure  was  seated  on  a 
strong  chair,  of  some  native  haid  wood,  at  a  table 
of  the  same  timber;  and  therefore  Mr.  Davies, 
even  if  he  had  been  in  the  slightesi  degree  inte- 
rested in  them,  would  not  have  seen  that  the  lower 
article  of  the  costume  consisted  of  cord,  that 
might  have  been  buttoned  round  the  knee,  but  was 
open;  heavy-ribbed  woollen  stockings,  and  thick 
shoes.  These  little  articles  completed  the  dress 
of  the  gudeman  of  Muir  of  Jlhym. 

Mr.  Davies  (I  might  have  said  ere  now)  had  met 
Muir  of  Rhym  before,  but  not  in  his  own  house. 
Indeed,  the  farmer  millionaire  had  investigated  the 
ditches  in  course  of  excavation  on  John  Neiirs 
farm,  and  pronounced  on  them  very  favourably. 
The  engineer  seemed  to  him  capable  of  draining 
land  with  less  cutting  than  was  usual.  Muir  of 
Rbym  professed  to  be  a  painfully  punctual  man. 
There's  aye  "  a  right  and  a  wraug  place,"  he  said, 
"  and  a  right  and  a  wrang  way,  and  drains,  like 
all  men  and  things,  should  go  into  the  right  place.*' 
He,  therefore,  liked  the  engineer  rather,  and  was 
not  surprised  at  the  call,  but  dropped  the  quill, 
aud  gathered  a  few  papers  together,  saying,  as  he 
did  so,  "  tak  a  chair,  Mr-  Davies,  tak  a  seat,  hoo's 
Eilbattery  speedin'  wi*  th'  draiuiu'." 

Mr.  Davies  explained  so  far  as  he  could,  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  that  Mr.  Graham  took  the  drainage 
easy. 

The  gudeman  assured  him  that  he  had  some 
notion  of  clearing  up  the  Muir  farm,  but  they 
lived  in  "  sic  times — nae'  siller,  Mr.  Davies  noo', 


an*  a'  thing  comin'  dooa-— banks  an*  barley  an*  a* 
thegither,  an'  even  the  bits  o'  beestia  *li  no  pay 
theyre  keep.'* 

This  looked  ill  for  the  purpose  of  the  oaU,  but 
money  had  been  mentioned.  Now  or  never  Mr. 
Davies  thought — never,  if  not  now,  will  the  ioe 
break.  He  was  accustomed,  moreover,  to  that 
sort  of  negociation,  and  so  he  said  that  a  money 
transaction  had  brought  him  over,  he  thought 
that  he  could  help  Mr.  Strachan  to  something 
profitable. 

'*  That*8  sair  needed  lad,  its  sair,  sair  needed  in 
thae  times,*'  but  the  gudeman  did  not  get  put  out 
like  by  the  information.  I  rather  think  he  knew, 
or  had  some  reason  to  suspect  the  coming  of  the 
victim. 

'*  Mr.  Graham  mentioned  that  you  could  melt 
anything  good— first  dass,  you  know." 

"  Me — melt,  a  way  I  was  never  in,  nae  kind  o* 
meltin'  was  I  ever  conneckit  wi*,  odd'si  bit  Kil« 
battery*s  like  Moorcleuch,  aye  at  some  new  fenglit 
notion." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Jones  Davies 
understood  half  of  these  words,  but  he  thought 
that  he  did  not  know  the  usual  slang  of  bill 
discounters,  so  he  took  out  the  stamped  paper, 
and  handed  it  over,  remarking,  that  he  dii  not 
care  for  a  good  "  eut  in**  as  commission  or  dis- 
count. Mr.  Strachan  took  the  paper,  needed  no 
spectacles  to  scan  its  bearings  in  penmanship,  and 
forgot  to  look  like  a  person  who  had  never  seen  a 
thousand  pounds  bill  before ;  as  he  wanted  to  do — 
forgot  that  line  in  his  part. 

"  A 1  paper,  sir,'*  said  the  engineer — "  first  dais 
— and  you  can  bleed  it :  you  may  out  deep:  not'*— 

"  Me  bleed  it,  or  you,  or  onj  oreatur,  Mr. 
Davies  P  Na,  that*s  no  for  the  likes  o*  me,  a 
Muirlan'  farmer." 

*'  Mr.  Graham  told  mo  yon  could  do  a  little 
that  way." 

*'  Mr.  Graham  kens  better,  or  shtt*d  ken^ 
there's  Miss  Graham  noo*,  fa*  into  her  favor»  Mr. 
Da?ies—an'  she  oou*d  melt  it,  as  ye  ea'  diseountin', 
wi'  a  whip  o*  her  pen— but  me,  an  eidant  hard 
workin'  man — been  a'  my  days,  for  the  bairns' 
sake — for  a  neebour  man,  a  tenant  at  rent  time, 
hae'ng  nae  rent  to  mak'  up  for  my  place,  I've 
managed  a  score,  an!  twa  score,  or  even  a  hunner 
at  a  pinch,  but  a  thoosan  pounds;  it  wad  brak 
my  back,  Mr.  Davies--brak  it  dean  o'er.  The 
Bank  chiels  dinna  care  for  fashin*  wi'  bills  this 
wiuter,  theyve  had  their  ain,  and  mair  than  they 
cou'd  manage  wed.  Besides,  it*s  no,  exceptin* 
youresf  ir,  you  see,  it's  no  just  over  strong.  It's  a' 
endorst  right  eneuch — you  need  never  endorse 
Mr.  Davies,  till  vou  see  the  siller  man— that's  no 
bisiness." 

'*  Moorcleuch  accepts,"  Mr.  Davies  said. 

"  Moorcleuch  disna'  sign,  you  see.** 

^'Yes,**  said  the  startled  engineer,  "surely 
that's  his  name,  the  genl'maa  did  it  in  my 
presence.** 
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"  It's  no  her  name  iliougb,  &f r.  Daviea,  it*s  no 
Mooreleucb." 

Mr.  Dafies  bad  heard  that  in  some  part  of 
Scotland  there  was  a  confusion  of  male  and  Xemale 
pronouns;  bnt  he  did  not  think  he  had  reached 
that  part  of  the  world  jet. 

'*  Wee*l  hear  Jane's  notion,  Mr.  Davies,  she 
kens  the  country  better  than  me.** 

I  might  describe  Jane,  but  I  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity afterwards.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
she  is  one  of  seTeral,  who,  in  Mr.  Graham's  esti- 
mate, weigh  two  hundred's ;  and  she  came  in,  a 
ruddy  giantess,  wiping  brawny  arms  from  the 
dairy.  By  her  father's  invitation  she  looked  over 
the  paper. 

*'  It*s  a  big  stamp,  feyther,  wi'  that  forfoohten 
fule  Pittenweem's  name  at  the  bottom." 
"  Is  it  gnde,  Jane,  gude  for  the  siller  P'* 
« It  wu'd  be  better,"  said  the  damsel,  '*  with  the 
wife's  name."  *'  You'll  no  hae'  given  value  for 
thb,  air,  surely  P*'  Jeannie  added,  and  looked  over 
to  the  engineer. 

''  Well,  partly  :  yes,  chiefly.  It's  not  haooomo- 
dation;  it's  honafide,^ 

"  That's  words  I  dinna  ken,  but  I  do  ken  that 
ye  had  better  keep  the  grip,  sir,  of  the  pairt  left.** 
*'  It's  a'   true,  Jane,  but    Mr.   Davies  is   a 
stnunger  in  a  strainge  land,  an'  needs  siller." 

*'  Wee*],  feyther,  he'll  no  gang  far,  or  he  meets 
his  marrow." 

"  That's  true  too,  Jane,  an'  does  bring  naa  help 
to  him.  You're  out  of  siller,  Mr.  Davies." 
*«  Well,  bareish  a  little  :  for  a  time." 
*'  Bareish,  man,  you're  dean  o'ot :  it's  best  to 
be  plain — noo'  1*11  tak  the  bill  to  Glasgow,  some 
day  sune :  if  it  canna*  be  gotten  there  it's  no  good, 
an*  ril  no  endorse— I  darena'  for  a  hunner." 

Mr.  Davies  was  obliged,  but  he  wanted  some 
money  soon  :  not  much,  but  some. 

"  I'll  len'  you  ten  pounds  for  a  time,  Mr.  Davies, 
I  canna  bear  to  see  a  strainger  hard  pressed ;  I'll 
tak  your  resett,  and  gie  a  letter  for  the  bill." 

Mr.  Davies  thought  he  might  make  something 
that  way ;  he  disliked  to  ask  or  borrow  at  Kil- 
battery,  and  Moorolench  was  empty ;  while  it  was 
eminently  unsafe  to  be  penniless ;  so  he  con- 
sented. 

To  his  alonishment,  while  Jaue  was  despatched 
for  the  money,  the  farmer  wrote  a  fair  copy  of  the 
lull  and  endorsement,  and  an  acknowledgement 
that  he  held  it  to  discount^ or  return,  and  pro- 
duced a  money  receipt  stamp  for  the  ten  pounds. 
They  exchanged  documents  before  the  return  of 
Jane,  who  might  have  looked  over  the  barn  for 
bank  notes.  And  when  she  came  it  was  to  ask, 
»  w'ud  &nt  nae  dee',  feyther  P" 

"  They'll  dee  for  ae'  half,  Jane,  an'  you'l  look 
for  the  ither,"  was  the  rather  sharp  answer. 
Finally  ten  were  gathered  together ;  and  the  engi- 
neer left  with  Muir  o*  Rbym  to  guide  him  past 
the  intricacies  of  the  narrow  causeway  that  led  to 
the  road. 

"  Tak  care  o'  siller,  sir.    You've  near  an  hour's 


hard  walking.     You  might  have  ta'en  the  laird's 
Mad  Meg." 

Mr.  Davies  shuddered — that  beast  he  felt 
would  bring  him  to  an  end  some  dsy.  There  lay 
a  fate  between  them ;  but  he  assured  Muir  of 
Bhym  that  he  had  more  cou6dence  in  his  own 
legs  than  in  Megs,  and  ihe  farmer  thought  that 
showed  sense  and  wished  him  "  a  good  evening.** 

Pondering  on  his  prospects,  Mr.  Davies  pushed 
on  alone  through  the  moonlight.  T)\e  bill's  gone 
he  thought,  but  letter's  good,  he  cannot  do  better 
than  burn  the  bill  or  lose  it ;  and  yet  that  would 
be  a  calamity  to  the  old  man.  As  to  discounting 
it  at  a  bank,  Mr.  Davies  despaired,  now  that  he 
understood  how  Moorolench  li^.  Mr.  Pitten- 
weem,  then,  was  not  a  great  person  after  alL  The 
peat  gas  scheme  he  had  sense  to  see  was  useless. 
His  drainage  could  not  last  unless  it  was  gone 
ioto  with  more  spirit,  and  so  Mr.  Jones  Davies 
assured  himself  that  his  prospects  were  not  bril- 
liant He  reached  Kilbattery  at  last,  rather  worn 
out,  and  not  disposed  favourably  to  the  present 
way  of  life.  There  was  Mr.  Lauder  in  great 
comfort — his  feet  in  slippers,  his  slippers  on  a 
cushion,  the  cushion  on  a  rug;  the  fire  biasing 
brightly,  and  tea  smoking,  or  rather  steaming  on 
the  table.  Yes,  said  the  inner  man,  who  advises 
with  Mr.  Davies,  better  any  life  than  yours,  better 
Mr.  Lauder's  by  a  great  score. 

•  •  •  «  • 

Perpetual  motion  exists,  but  not  under  man's 
control.  Whether  we  be  idle  or  industrious,  the 
monotony  moves.  Nothing  can  be  supposed  more 
monotonous  than  that  motion  of  time.  It  never 
changes,  never  varies.  It  makes  no  delay  for  the 
doomed,  no  speed  for  the  happy  and  the  hopeful. 
It  swallows  all  in  its  progress.  Irresistible  and 
ponderous;  its  past  ever  increases:  that  dreary 
past  formed  of  indescribable  griefs  and  joys :  that 
huge  valley  of  dry  bones,  which  once  covered 
living  and  warm  hearts;  and  is  now  covered  by 
the  colourless  garment  of  the  nameless,  save  where 
here  and  there  a  peak  rises  above  the  dim  coverlet, 
crimsoned  like  Cesar's — sparkling  like  David*8 — 
shining  through  spots  like  the  sun  always,  but  the 
spots  seem  to  the  peak  even  larger  than  those  of 
our  great  sun — we  have  no  peaks  or  speck  of 
clear  blue  or  ruby  light,  brilliantly  twinkling, 
without  one  pin's  point  of  darkness ;  and  if  we 
hold  to  the  human  and  kind  eve,  the  hard  scientific 
telescope,  with  no  sympathy  whatever  for  humanity, 
would  also  find  spots  in  tbem. 

Some  day  the  colourless  covering  will  be 
melted — an  electrical  river  will  run  over  it — ^its 
roll  of  thunder  will  shake  the  world — the  dry 
bones  will  become  young — the  germs  of  life  wiU 
all  live  actively,  as  they  have  lived  dormantly.  No 
seer's  eye  can  grasp  the  scene ;  the  indescribable 
will  burst  on  sight  that  has  been  long  sleeping ; 
a  vision  will  burst  on  it ;  that  future  has  scarce 
one  point  that  man  can  describe,  save  it  may  be 
the  highest  of  all  its  human  pleasures,  described 
in  the  last  words  of  James,  *'  shall  hide  a  mnlti- 
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tnde  of  sins  ;'*  put  last,  beoauae  the  graUer  of  the 
two  beatitudes  that  a  soul  may  gather  aroond  it, 
although  both  muat  be  won  in  one  work. 

Time  wore  avaj  in  1858  as  it  is  doing  in  1859. 
Mr.  Brown  was  detained  in  London.  It  was 
fiuniliar  to  him  as  a  child's  maffof  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Amerioa;  yet  he  had  never  passed 
Christmas  there.  It  is  a  eharaoteristie  of  Mr. 
Brown  to  be  particular  on  that  daas  of  subjects. 
He  fretted  a  little — just  a  very  littl*;  for  he  is  a 
good  man ;— >with  the  east  wind,  or  the  west  wind, 
or  some  wind  that  kept  a  large  ship  in  the  chan- 
nel some  days  longer  than  he  wished.  The  vessel 
was  known  to  be  somewhere  between  the  Land's 
Snd  and  London.  That  was  a  fact  reported  ;  and 
the  owners  expected  at  everj  tide  an  end  of  the 
▼oyage. 

The  telegraphic  system  is  a  perfect  bore.  I 
know  that  the  companies  and  the  public  think 
otherwise— only  because  they  do  not  think  sufi- 
ciently.  In  old  times — not  as  yet  very  old — a 
man  knew  the  hours  of  delivering  letters.  As  each 
•f  them  came  round,  he  screwed  up  his  courage  to 
the  capability  of  meeting  news.  He  calculated 
that  they  might  come  then,  and  he  was  prepared 
for  the  excitement  which  might  follow.  AfUr  the 
last  of  these  hours  passed,  he  could  subside  into 
thai  calm  and  satisfactory  struggle  with  the  pre- 
sent which  is  every  man's  duty.  He  was  closed 
up  within  a  small  circle,  and  could  only  be  dis- 
turbed by  events  within  its  circumference.  The 
ease  is  entirely  changed  now.  The  man  has  no 
moment  of  time  which  he  can  call  his  own  with 
propriety,  unless  in  those  hours  when  the  clerks  of 
the  telegraph  sleep.  In  certain  places  they  never 
sleep.  I  advocate  short  time  for  the  clerks  of 
telegraphic  companies — very  short  time — ten  to 
three. 

One  gentleman  has  been,  for  two  or  three  past 
years,  residing  in  the  Adelphi — that  rcfgion  of 
schemes — with  a  plan  in  his  pocket,  and  enlarged 
in  bn  portmanteau,  and  larger  still  on  his  table — 
lor  the  establishn^nt  of  sixpenny  telegraphs  and 
shilling  telegraphs,  with  double  the  existing  mini- 
mum of  words,  over  all  the  earth.  The  Ghovem- 
m&at,  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world, 
should  restrain  that  man.  He  should  be  bought 
up  under  an  everlasting  protestation  of  secresy, 
and  ample  security,  that  the  plan  should  be  buried 
with  him,  and  rest  in  the  same  tomb.  There  is 
DO  nervous  system  that  would  not  be  worse  for  it ; 
and  one  half  of  these,  our  nervous  systems,  would 
get  ravelled  under  the  **  perpetual  dread  of  intel- 
ligenee  torture.^ 

See  how  the  tel^raph  snared  Mr.  Brown.  He 
had  no  interest  in  the  passengers  by  the  great 
TcsseL  Mr.  Graham  had  a  considerable  interest ; 
but  nobody  could  foretell  the  days  when  it  would 
icaoh  home ;  and  he  did  not  wish  to  spend  a  month 
in  London  with  nobody  in  town.  Mr.  Brown, 
being  there,  was  in  a  friendly  way  requested  to 
c:^  at  the  oAoe  of  the  owners,  and  hear  what  they 
eouM  say.    He  could  sol  have  called  at  a  better 


time.  Only  a  few  hours  before  they  bad  received 
a  "  telegram*' — aye,  a  "  telegram" — and  an  ab- 
surd dbpute  there  once  vras  on  that  stupid  title  ; 
and  the  telegram  was  from  Falmouth,  or  Porta- 
mouth,  or  Plymouth,  or  some  other  mouth,  some- 
where, intimating  that  the  very  ahip  in  question 
had  passed  up  channel.  The  clerk  couM  not  say 
how  long  the  run  up  channel  wouM  last.  So  Mr. 
Brown  posted,  and  telegraphed,  and  waited  orden. 
Time  was  lost,  u  it  always  is  lost,  when  it  should 
be  saved.  So  much  was  lost,  that  the  voyagers 
were  supposed  to  be  '*  in  town,**  and  Mr.  Brown 
was  telegraphed  to  bring  them  on.  Thus,  between 
the  telegraph  and  the  wind,  Saturday,  the  26th  of 
December,  had  nearly  passed  away.  The  ship 
might  come  up  with  that  tide,  but  it  came  not. 

Monday  brought  the  ship.     Then,  but  not  till 
then,  Mr.  Brown  discovered  that  there  were  only 
two  servants  and  two  little  children  in  the  pArty 
whom  he  waited.    The  lady  who  was  the  ehildren*s 
mother  sailed  with  them,  but  she  was  ill  when  they 
left  Madras,      Gradually  she  faded  away,  hoping 
to  live  until  they  might  reach  "  home.'*    She  had 
never  seen  "  home."      She  was  an  Australian  by 
birtb.     Her  family  were  always  to  go  **  home  " 
soon,  but  they  never  came  to  the  end  of  thftt 
uncertain  "  period.*'    Her  father  was  removed  to 
Madras.     That  was  on  the  way  home.     Half  the 
voyage  would  be  accomplished  when  they  reached 
Madras.     They  would  all  go  home  in  a  few  yeara% 
Some  of  them  forgot  that  the  infant  Amy  had 
grown  into  tlie  girl  Amy,  and  then  the  woman 
Amy,  until  the  drcumstance  occurred  to  henelf  in 
a  very  natural  way.    She  discovered  that  a  geoftle- 
man  loved  her.     She  had  that  fact  from  his  own 
lips.     The  childish  desire  for  home  was  forgotten. 
Where  he  might  be  was  her  home.    Amy  was  not 
rich,  and  he  was  neither  very  poor  nor  very  rich. 
He  was  an  officer — only  a  tieutenant;  but  his 
father  had  been  a  Scotch  laird,  and  his  mother  had 
several  thousand  pounds  when  she  was  married. 
They  had  been  preserved  strictly ;  and  when  both 
his  father  and  his  mother  died,  Mr.  (}arvio  and 
Miss  Graham  contrived  that  they  should  aoeumu-* 
late,  and  he  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
estate.     When  he  came  of  age  he  discovered  that 
his  income  might  support  him  respectably ;  and  ha 
wanted  to  see  the  world.  He  did  not  care  whether 
it  was  in  the  army  or  the  navy— either  would  do. 
Miss  Graham  had  already  suffisred  sufliciently  by 
the  navy ;  therefore  she  paid  his  commission  and 
his  outfit,  without  drawing  on  the  accumulatiott  at 
hu  credit,  and  he  entered  the  military  service. 

Lieutenant  Graham  was  enabled  thus  to  marry 
without  any  imprudence,  except  ao  far  aa  he  was 
exposed  to  all  the  certain  movements  connected 
with  his  profession.  The  perpetual  motion  slacked 
not ;  the  rebellion  began ;  still  several  causes  kept 
Lieutenant  Graham  m  Madras.  At  laat  he  knew 
that  his  time  had  come.  There  was  no  longer 
danger  in  that  quarter,  and  he  was  ordered  far  to 
the  north.  Amy  was  ill  and  weak;  everybody 
thought  that  she  would  be  cured  by  **home.**  The 
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ehildrm — for  there  were  ohiidrea — woald  grovT  up 
tironger.  There  never  would  be  a  belter  oppor- 
tuoitj  than  by  the  fine  Teasel  then  in  the  roads. 
The  eaptain  was  an  old  friend  of  her  father's.  The 
pawengera  wonld  form  a  little  partj.  Sereral  par« 
ties  were  going,  and  they  were  all  aeqaainted; 
while  there  were  groups  of  little  children.  Thej 
even  might  hare  a  sehool. 

The  inp  sailed  ten  days  after  Lieutenant  Qra- 
ham  was  obliged  to  leare  Madras.  As  the  vessel 
floated  orer  the  wide  bay  that  separates  Asia  from 
Afrioa,  Amy  began  again  to  think  of  ''home," 
the  objeet  of  her  dreams  in  early  youth ;  but  as 
she  thought  she  became  weaker.  Then  "  home  ** 
waa  asaooiated  in  her  mind  with  the  eonolusion  of 
her  life  Toyage.  Gould  she  reach  home  to  put  the 
infanta  under  the  protection  of  their  relati?es,  and 
die  then  ?  That  formed  her  ambition  as  she  lay 
and  looked  at  them  with  the  loTing  eyes  of  the 
dying ;  watching  them  in  the  cabin,  which  was  very 
eloee  and  small ;  although  every  body  tried  to  do 
something  to  make  it  comfortable ;  but  the  ship 
was  round  Africa,  and  rapidly  sailing  towards  the 
line.  The  snn  of  the  tropics  shone  down  straight 
upon  the  beach.  The  captain  was  told  by  the 
surgeon  that  the  lady  would  die  probably  that 
night.  The  intelligence  was  whispered  amoog  the 
other  ladies,  and  all  the  passengers  and  the  seamen, 
until  all  became  very  solemn,  and  even  the  ship 
seemed  stilL  The  dying  mother  gathered  the 
truth  from  their  looks  and  many  little  circnm- 
stancea ;  but  she  had  known  it  all  before. 

The  little  children  sat  beside  her  with  their 
nurses.  She  told  them  aU  that  she  wished.  8be 
had  written  down  all  the  occurrences  of  their 
voyage  until  she  became  so  weak.  On  the  last 
aheet  ahe  wrote  even  then  some  words — they  were 
few.  Nobody  knows  them,  for  the  packet  is  not 
opened  yet.  The  envelope  was  sealed  by  a  lady 
in  her  presence.  It  was  addressed  before  then  to 
her  hosband,  but  it  was  not  sealed  until  the  ayah 
had  cut  the  ringlets,  though  they  were  not  ringlets 
then,  which  she  pointed  out  from  her  brow.  And 
they  were  divided:  one  of  them  went  into  the 
packet,  and  one  into  each  of  the  two  letters,  for 
each  of  the  two  children,  and  they  were  sealed, 
after  a  little  ring  had  been  put  into  each  of  them, 
from  the  wasted  fingers.  There  was  still  another 
ring;  and  the  lady  who  had  read  to  her,  and  soothed 
her,  and  shifted  pillows,  and  done  all  that  her 
mother  could  have  done,  made  a  promise  regarding 
it  to  be  fulfilled  when  the  change  came.  The 
dying  mother  had  letters  written  to  Mr.  and  Miss 
Graham,  and  very  minute  directions.  Then  the 
remainder  of  the  "  ringlets'*  were  sealed  up  in 
another  package.  That  was  addressed  to  home — 
for  Amy  had  a  father  and  mother  still,  and  brothers 
and  aisters. 

And  all  waa  done !  The  infant  boy  slept.  Poor 
little  Amy*s  eyes  were  red.  Her  little  hands  were 
in  her  mother's,  whose  bright  gaze  at  her  was 
intermpted.  The  eyes  sometimes  closed,  and 
opeaed  again,  and  closed;  and  the    lips  softly 


whimpered,  "Fare  thee  well,  dear  little  Amy,*' and 
they  closed ;  and  by  and  bye  it  was  felt  that  ths 
child's  hands  were  in  those  of  a  dead  mother,  who 
had  left  her  little  ones  on  the  deep. 

Another  day  came;  everything  was  accom- 
plished, and  there  was  silence.  The  old  captain 
read  out,  with  a  clear  voice,  the  nineteenth  Psalm. 
It  is  a  prayer — ^part  of  the  inspired  Liturgy — and 
he  turned  over  the  book  and  read  four  verses  that 
begin  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John.  He  turned 
it  once  more,  and  read  those  sis  verses  in  the  first 
Bpistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  terminate 
thus :  '*  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these 
words.'*  And  as  he  said  that  the  coffin  dropped 
into  the  water,  and  sunk  out  of  view.  The  lady 
who  sealed  the  letters  led  little  Amy  away,  and 
the  ayah  carried  the  infant.  The  ship  held  on  its 
course. 

Ever  thus :  for  a  moment  the  little  circle  men 
moved  in  stands  still ;  but  by  and  bye  the  ship 
holds  on  its  course.  There  is  a  necessity  for  this 
apparent  forgetfulness  of  the  past ;  and  except  for 
that  necessity  our  race  had  perished  long  ago 
among  the  tombs.  It  is  to  that  necessity  for 
which  we  sometimes  sorrow  that  the  earth  wUl  be 
indebted  for  its  final  emancipation  from  the  barren 
and  the  idle  fate  that  leaves  still  two-thirds  of  its 
surface  a  series  of  wastes. 

When  Mr.  Brown  had  to  deal  with  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  telegraphed,  and  he  wrote  again, 
after  he  had  removed  the  little  party  to  his  hotel 
in  Trafalgar-square.  And  there  they  remained^ 
the  little  girl  wondering  where  the  flowers  were  ; 
and  the  ayaU  verj  cold ;  while  her  companion  was 
sad  —for  she  was  going  to  her  home,  and  that  lay 
not  to  the  north. 

And  Wednesday  brought  Mr.  Graham  and 
"  Auntie,'*  grave  and  solemn,  although  the  first 
start  was  over,  and  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
grieve  so  deeply  for  one  whom  she  had  never  seen 
as  for  another,  who,  far  away  from  them,  knew 
not  his  loneliness  in  the  worid. 

More  days  passed ;  the  captain  had  many  cir- 
cumstances to  tell.  The  lady  who  had  cha^  of 
all  the  messages  was  seen,  and  they  were  aU 
delivered  faithfully  and  strictly.  Letters  had  to 
be  written  to  India — a  very  sad  part  of  the  work 
— and  Monday  came  before  they  commenced  their 
long  homeward  journey. 

It  came  to  an  end ;  the  night  had  fallen  down 
ere  they  reached  the  station,  where  the  carriage 
waited  them,  and  ere  all  the  trunks  were  put  aside 
to  be  seat  on  in  the  morning,  the  train  had  dashed 
away  again,  like  a  mad  creature,  with  its  great 
flaming  scarlet  eyes,  into  the  black  darkness,  with 
Mr.  Brown  on — a  long  way  on — to  home  ;  and 
next  morning  the  children  were  glad  and  sorry— 
glad  that  he  was  come,  and  sorry  that  it  was  too 
late  now — all  the  gladsome  days  were  over,  and 
the  schools  commenced  again;  but  sorrier  still 
when  they  heard  of  little  Amy  and  her  infant 
brother,  whose  father  was  far  away  in  India,  and 
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whose  mother  vaa  down — far  down  in  thai  deep 
sea! 

The  train  reaehed  its  destination,  and  so  did  the 
carriage,  and  a  great  addition  was  made  to  the 
household  of  Kiibatterj.  Miss  Graham  settled  in 
her  own  mind  that  the  two  children  fell  to  her 
management ;  so  she  looked  over  her  engagements. 
She  dropped  out  those  of  them  that  she  oould  no 
longer  overtake  ;  found  substitutes  for  some  of 
them,  and  handed  over  the  others  to  Mr.  Lauder 
and  his  committees.  Her  mission  had  sought  her 
out  from  afar,  and  all  otlier  missions  were  se- 
condary. Another  week  had  not  passed  quite  ere 
CTerjtbing  went  on  under  her  sway  in  its  ordinary 
course  as  if  nothing  very  particular  had  occurred,  or 
the  children  had  been  born  there,  and  the  Madrassee 
nurse  had  been  a  girl  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Lauder  had  concluded 
tea,  and  the  latter  gentleman  proposed  to  walk 
down  to  the  "  mause,**  as  men  call  his  dwelling ; 
while  tlie  ayah  had  come  for  little  Amy,  and  her 
auut,  remembering  that  the  child  must  not  be 
allowed  to  forget  her  mother, — haTiug  finished  all 
she  had  to  say,  and  all  that  she  wanted  the  child 
to  say — asked  softly,  •'  Amy,  do  you  remember 
mamma?'*  The  young  eyes  had  been  getting 
heavy,  but  they  brightened  up,  and  Amy  started 
like  a  young  deer  for  her  own  room.  The  aunt 
could  not,  but  the  ayah  did  understand  her,  and 
explained  that  she  had  gone  for  the  picture — the 
little  picture — and  now  she  would  be  sure  to  say 
the  psalm.  The  child  returned  with  the  little 
miniature ;  it  was  a  pensive  face.  Miss  Graham 
had  seen  other  miniatures  hardly  so  interesting, 
but  prettier.  This  was  the  last,  and  as  Amy 
grasped  it  firmly,  she  began  her  psalm : — 

"  I  to  th«  hills  will  lift  mhie  eyei, 
From  whence  doth  come  mine  aid ; 
My  safety  oometh  from  the  Lord, 
Who  hnftn  sod  earth  hath  made. 

"  Thy  foot  he*ll  not  let  slide,  nor  wUl 
He  alamber  that  thee  keeps ; 
Behold  I  he  that  keeps  Israel, 
He  slambert  not  nor  sleeps. 

**The Lord  thee  keeps;  the  Lord  thy  shade 
On  thy  right  hand  doth  stay ; 
The  moon  by  night  thee  shall  not  smite. 
Nor  yet  the  inn  by  dny. 

"  The  Lord  shall  keep  thy  soal ;  he  shall 
Preserve  thee  from  all  ill, 
Henceforth  thy  going  oat  and  in, 
Ood  keep  for  ever  will/* 

"But  do  you  remember  mamma P"  &aid  her 
aunt;  and  Amy,  confused  a  little,  held  up  the 
miniature  once  more,  and  repeated  all  the  verses. 
The  ayah  explained  that  the  picture  and  the  psalm 
were  Amy*s  mamma.  <*  We  always  say  the  psalm 
when  we  look  at  the  picture."  The  nurse  spoke 
English  well,  with  no  peculiar  provincialism.  "Do 
you  say  the  psalm'  then  P  '*  Mr.  Lauder  asked,  as 
he  turned  to  the  heathen  ayah — heathen  he  be- 
lieved. "  Surely,  sir,  or  Amy  might  have  forgot 
it  since  that  day,"  and  Amy  dung  to  her  dark 


fiiend.    <*Bat  you  might  be  wrong;  you  ringht 
mistake  a  word  though  the  ehiid  be  right  P*' 

"  I  oould  not  mistake,  atr,  because  I  read,*'  said 
the  nurse  rather  proudly. 

**  Then  what  religion  are  you  P  *'  the  gentleman 
asked. 

**  I  was  no  religion  once  ;  now  I  am  my  lady's 
religion,  and  my  child's  and  the  book'a  religion." 

*'Bttt  which  book  P" 

'<  The  Christian's  book.'* 

<*  And  who  taught  you  to  readP** 

"  My  lady  Unght  me."— The  little  ayah  picked 
up  Amy,  that  none  might  aee  her  tears,  and  they 
went  away  together. 

"Female  edueation  in  India;  I  ha?e  always 
said,  Miss  Qraham,  that  this  is  the  great  lever." 

Miss  Gnham  thought  of  another  nt  that  mo* 
ment. 

**  Trucb*'  broke  in  Mr.  Qraham,  *<  you  always 
say*  it ;  my  brother'a  poor  wife  went  and  did  it. 
I  find  ladiea  always  saying— and  there*8  a  great 
deal  of  reading  and  writing  on  the  subject —but 
why  not  do  it  P*' 

"We  would  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Lauder.  "The 
Church  has  schemes,  and  if  we  only  knew  how,  we 
would  do  it.*' 

'*  Know  how  P  that's  what  provokes  me.  The 
Church  baa  schemes,  and  gentlemen  there  to 
manage  them,  and  yet  they  never  seem  to  know 
their  business." 

"  Nay,  but  my  dear  sir,  you  must  not  speak  evil 
of  worth)  men — self-denying  men,  Mr.  Graham." 

"  As  to  the  men,  I  speak  no  evil  of  them ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  learn  their  business.  I  eaa 
surely  have  an  opinion  and  tell  it.  They  go  the 
wrong  way  to  work  somehow.  Here  am  I,  one  of 
the  upper  classes,  so  nobody  asks  my  oateehism, 
and  my  poor  soul  is  negleoted.  But  in  India  it's 
the  upper  classes  who  are  ohiefly  visited,  and  the 
Pariahs  are  put  on  my  footing — we're  both  out- 
castes,  I  believe — the  lower  dasses  there,  Imd  the 
upper  classes  here." 

"  I  fear,  John,  you  read  too  many  wieked,  or  at 
least  worldly  newspapers,  and  you  don*t  take  my 
advice." 

"  Indeed  I  do  though,  auntie,  and  now  do  you 
take  mine ;  you  are  able ;  so  just  set  up  a  school 
for  female  clothiufr*  educating,  and  feeding,  in 
Madras.  You  may  have  any  number  of  female 
Pariahs— a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  thousand,  as 
you  please.  Less  talk  and  more  work,  aontie,— - 
not  from  you,  but  from  many,  would  please  me. 
Tve  heard  ladies  talk  of  female  education  with  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  jewelry  oa 
their  lace^  who  gave  a  crown  a  year  towards  this 
grand  moral  revolution,  as  they  called  it.  No 
revolution  was  ever  made  grand  yet  on  a  crown  a 
year." 

"I  like  your  plan,  John ;  but  when  you  noticed 
the  lady's  jewelry  and  laces  you  did  not  think  of 
Meg  Merrilees  and  Bonny  Annie  Lawrie^  and  all 
the  dogs.  But  I'll  think  of  yonr  plan;  it  m%bt 
be  my  duty.*' 
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'*  It  might  be ;  it  is  simplj  a  datj,  and  might 
be  done  without  so  much  being  made  of  it  as  of 
the  fi?e  shillings  snbsoriptions.  For  my  part,  I 
don*t  want  to  see  ladies  clothed  in  eotton,  if  they 
can  afford  silk.  I  can  afford  the  dogs,  and  the  two 
mares,  and  ean  do  besides  my  part  in  any  work 
going.  But  what  say  you,  Mr.  Lauder,  don't  yon 
think  with  me,  now,  that  there's  no  great  saeri- 
fioee  made,  or  much  s^f-deuial  in  your  own  com- 
mittee, for  instance  f " 

Thus  appealed  to,  Mr.  Lauder  felt  that  the 
subject  was  Tery  delicate,  and  required  prudent 
handling. 

"  Wei),  I'm  not  prudent,  Mr.  Lauder ;  nobody 
erer  dreamed  or  thought  that ;  but  I'm  to  handle 
it,  and  I  will  giye  notice  at  Moordeuch  to-morrow 
evening  that  I  shall  handle  it  at  tiie  next  monthly 


meeting.  A  Pariah  is  surely  u  good  as  a  Mohawk 
or  a  New  Zealander,  and  I  and  my  elaas  are  all 
Pariahs — nobody  minds  us.  We  are  neglected 
utterly.  I  don't  think  I  erer  had  a  tract  gi?en 
me  in  my  life,  except  once  at  the  gate  of  Cremorne 
Gktrdens.  I  thanked  the  gentleman,  I  am  surCt 
and  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating 
the  gift." 

*'  IVacts  are  not  for  persons  of  your  capacity 
and  education,  Mr.  Gkttham;  it's  supposed  thai 
you  need  them  not." 

'*  Tracts  generally,  Mr.  Lauder,  are  for  persons 
of  very  smt^  capacity  indeed ;  but  that  is  the 
error  of  the  system,  sir.  There  is  no  doUbt  what* 
erer  that  they  are  usually  written  down  to  the 
smallest  possible  capacity." 
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Ih  the  jtkr  1840  I  wm  sojouming  at  Singapore 
for  a  few  weeka^  hating  only  just  returned  from 
Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam.  I  had  serred  his 
Siamese  Mijesty  faithfully,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
for  the  space  of  eighteen  mouths ;  during  which 
period,  partly  through  the  hospitality  of  the  Bri- 
tish resident,  partly  from  the  lack  of  enticement, 
(for  there  are  very  few  sh6ps  worthy  the  name  at 
Bangkok,  and  these  chiefly  sell  Chinese  gew-gaws 
or  apparel)  I  had  accumulated  the  greater  portion 
of  my  pay,  and  was  quite  a  wealthy  personage  in 
mj  own  estimation.  I  was  then  barely  se? enteen 
years  of  age.  What  I  had  gained,  however,  in 
opnlence  was  more  tbaa  counterbalanced  by  what 
1  had  lost  in  health.  Bangkok  boasts  but  of  a 
tery  insalnbrioos  riimate,  especially  during  the 
pretaience  of  the  monsoons ;  nothing  can  be  more 
mianrable  than  being  cooped  up  iu  a  small  floating 
boBse^  wilh  rooms  not  mneh  bigger  than  a  ship's 
cabin,  and  ten  to  one  leaky  withal :  the  river 
looking  sttlictt  and  iwdlen  as  it  rolls  by  under 
foot ;  the  sky  abote  as  lowering  and  gloomy  as  a 
misanthropic  mind ;  the  perpetual  drip,  drip,  drip, 
of  the  small  continuous  rain  from  the  thatched 
eates  into  the  riter  below ;  not  sufficient  light  in- 
doors to  see  to  do  anything ;  tery  little  induce- 
meot  to  remain  in  the  balcony  with  the  most 
threatening  app^ling  rheumatics— damp  ont  of 
doorsy  damp  in  doors.  Add  to  this  the  horrible 
fact  of  an  occasional  corpse — some  tiotim  of  the 
cholera — ^getting  entangled  to  the  bamboo  rafts, 
and  the  picture  of  desolation  and  gloominess  is 
complete.  It  is  no  wonder  that  at  such  periods 
feter  and  cholera  pretail;  nor  was  it  anything 
remaiinbie  that  my  then  young  and  robust  consti- 
tvtion  should  etentually  gite  way,  and  that  after  a 
long  sp^  of  feter,  and  finally  a  setere  bout  of 
eMci%  I  felt  heartily  siokcned  of  both  place  add 


sertice,  and  fled  the  country  for  the  more  congenial 
climate  of  the  Straits. 

Singapore  is  in  etery  respect  the  tery  reverse 
of  Siam  ;  enjoying  a  most  delightful  and  salubrious 
climate ;  boasting  of  comfortable  hotels^  commo-^ 
dious  and  picturesque  d«relling>tiouses,  shops  not 
to  be  outrivalled  at  any  of  the  presidencies,  rides 
and  drives — in  shorty  idlthe  appendages  of  civiliza* 
tion  crowned  with  Oriental  hospitality.  No  won- 
der that,  after  a  few  weeks'  scjourn  in  that 
beautiful  island,  I  found  my  health  rapidly  restoredi 
my  strength  and  spirits  rapidly  recovering,  and—* 
not  an  unnatural  result  (for  Singapore  is  by  no 
means  a  cheap  place)— my  horde  of  dollars  rapidly 
diminishing.  Being  satisfactorily,  or  rather  unsa- 
tisfactorily convinced  of  this  latter  faot»  I  sat  one 
morning  musing  on  the  best  plans  to  be  adopted 
for  the  future,  and  had  half  decided  at  all  risks  oa 
returning  to  Siam,  and  braving  the  climate  once 
again,  when  a  casual  acquaintance  dropped  in,  and 
informed  me  that  there  was  a  letter  i^ing  to  my 
sddress  in  the  unclaimed  letter-box  at  the  post- 
office  at  Singspore.  A  letter  for  me  was  in  those 
days  a  most  remarkable  event ;  I  had  few  con- 
nexions or  relatives  in  India  that  knew  or  cared 
of  my  whereabouts,  and,  as  for  those  in  England, 
why,  I  knew  that  I  had  two  brothers  somewhere 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  then,  we  had  been 
separated  when  children,  and  it  was  then  dose 
upou  fourteen  years  since  I  had  either  seen  or 
heard  of  them.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  have  guessed  at  my  whereabouts^  and 
that  the  letter  should  have  been  from  either  eC 
them  seemed  out  of  the  question. 

However,  I  hurried  off  to  the  poat-ofice,  and, 
after  some  little  rummagings  obtained  posscsaiea 
of  the  mysterious  missive.  On  opemng  it»  I  foond 
it  to  be  from  a  young  friend  ia  Chinas  whe  was 
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connected  nitli  a  mercantile  firm,  and  endoatng  a 
letter  from  my  elder  brother  Edward.  How  this 
letter  had  ever  got  to  China,  or  getting  tliere,  had 
fallen  into  roj  friend*8  hands,  was  a  perfect  mjsterj. 
It  had  been  origiaallj  directed  to  mj  guardian  at 
Madras,  from  Madras  had  found  its  way  to 
America,  and  in  short,  had  made  the  tour  of  the 
globe  before  it  fell  into  mj  hands.  And,  although 
it  was  dated  nearly  two  years  back,  few  can  con- 
oeire  the  pleasurable  sensation  its  contents  con- 
Tcyed  to  me.  They  at  once  decided  my  future 
noTementa. 

My  brother  had  two  proposab  to  offer — the  one, 
to  proceed  to  Madras,  and  undertake  the  agency 
there  for  a  friend  of  his,  a  considerable  wine  mer- 
chant, in  London ;  the  other,  and  the  more  earnest 
one,  to  proceed  direct  to  England  and  join  him  and 
my  other  brother,  as  they  were  both  beginning  to 
rise  in  the  world.  This  was  urged  upon  me  all 
the  more  affectionately  and  effectually  on  the 
plea  that  we  had  loet  so  many  dear  and  near 
relations  in  India,  who  had  in  rapid  succession 
fallen  rictims  to  the  climate.  I  might  have  pro- 
ceeded direct  from  Singapore  to  London,  but  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  go  home  via  Madras,  as  I 
might  then  inquire  into  the  agency  business,  and 
balance  fairly  in  my  mind  what  would  be  the  most 
advisable  course  to  pursue.  In  a  couple  of  days  I 
bid  a  long  adieu  to  Singapore,  and  got  as  far  as 
Penang,  on  board  of  a  French  brig — about  the 
most  uncomfortable,  ill-conducted,  unsafe  vessel  it 
was  ever  my  lot  to  voyage  by.  Although  the 
Straits,  with  Tcry  little  precaution,  are  perfectly 
safe,  they  are  liable  to  sudden  and  severe  squall^ 
which  require  a  sharp  look-out.  The  chief  occu- 
pation of  our  crew  seemed  to  be  sleeping  and 
eating,  and  whenever  a  squall  overtook,  they  were 
thrown  into  as  much  alarm  and  confusion  as  a 
posse  of  chickens  would  be  by  the  sudden  swoop 
of  a  hawk  amongst  them.  They  were  quite  as 
noisy,  and  equally  as  useless ;  all  giving  contrary 
commands,  and  running  up  against  and  tumbling 
over  each  other.  The  result  was  that  we  got 
a-ground  more  than  once,  to  the  great  risk  of  my 
diminished  stock  of  dollars  (for  there  were  pirates 
hovering  about) ;  and  on  one  occasion  I  am  confi- 
dent that  but  for  the  timely  stroke  of  a  sword, 
which  severed  the  topsail  haulyards  at  a  stroke, 
the  vessel  must  haTC  turned  right  over.  At  length 
we  reached  Penang,  where,  after  a  most  pleasant 
week  spent  amongst  the  most  hospitable  of  friends, 
I  embarked  on  Christmas  night  on  board  the 
barque  Jers^,  for  Madras.  We  had  a  splendid 
run  aoroes  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  having  a  fair  hurri- 
cane nearly  the  whole  way.  The  only  remarkable 
incident  during  this  passage  was  our  effort  to 
make  a  pudding  for  New-lear*s  Day — a  no  easy, 
and  most  ludicrous  affair  in  a  hurricane  at  sea. 

At  Madras,  I  found  the  agen<7  in  question  had 
long  been  in  the  hands  of  a  patriarchal  old  Portu- 
guese, and  I  was  nothing  loath  to  leave  him  to 
the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  his  calling,  and 
engaged  my  passage  to  Liverpool  on  board  of  the 


barque  Elisabeth  Moore,  which  sailed  on  the  7th 
of  February,  1841,  from  the  Madras  Roads.  We 
had  a  miserable  and  dreary  passage  home,  extend- 
ing over  nearly  six  months,  for  the  vessel  was 
small  and  very  crank,  and  we  encountered  some 
terrific  gales  when  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I 
may  as  well  mention  here  that  after  paying  for  my 
passage,  all  my  wealth  had  dwindled  down  to 
thirty  shillings  sterling.  However,  we  were  not 
going  to  touch  at  any  intermediate  port,  and  this 
would  amply  suflice  to  carry  me  to  Manchester,  in 
which  smoky  city  I  presumed  my  brother  resided, 
and  where,  under  his  auspices,  I  was  to  commence 
the  world  afresh. 

Most  voyages  from  India  to  England  are,  I 
presume,  alike.  The  prominent  featurea  in  mine, 
however,  differed  perhaps  a  little.  Ships  trading 
from  India  to  Liverpool  are  not  generally  adapted 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  I  was  the  only 
one  on  board  of  the  barque,  and  the  accommodation 
was  not  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected  for 
the  money.  Our  captain  was  a  veteran  dose  upon 
four-score  years  of  age.  He  was  a  good  navigator, 
and  a  perfect  sailor,  and  a  very  cautious  careful 
man  to  boot.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  possessed 
of  strange  hallucinations  and  singular  ideas;  his 
favourite  topic  was  having  been  twenty  years  in  a 
French  prison,  where  he  had  been  all  but  atarved 
upon  several  occasions.  If  we  chanced  to  pass  a 
vessel  at  sea  within  hail  of  the  speaking  trumpet, 
the  stranger  was  sure  to  be  enlightened  on  this 
subject.  If,  as  very  soon  after  our  departure  it 
came  to  pass,  we  had  salt  beef  one  day  for  dinner, 
and  salt  pork  the  next,  until  the  very  sight  of 
either  of  them  makes  one  shudder  at  the  recollec- 
tion, with  the  utmost  mm^  JMd  conceivable,  the 
old  man  used  to  call  it  the  best  o/i(mf^  and  assure 
us  he  would  have  been  very  glad  of  anything  so 
good  in  the  French  prison ! — poor  consolation  for 
those  who  had  paid  for  better  fare.  We  had  plenty 
of  live  stock  on  board  in  the  shape  of  pigs  and 
fowls;  and  one  remarkable  trait  in  the  captain's 
character  was  that  so  sure  as  the  wmd  was  foul 
and  contrary,  the  weather  disagreeable,  so  surely 
was  a  pig  slaughtered  and  the  hen-coops  rifled,  and 
we  lived  like  aldermen  until  a  fair  wind  set  in 
again — then  we  fell  back  upon  pork  and  beef  and 
musty  biscuits  again.  One  more  remark,  and  I 
hare  done  with  the  passage  home.  Ludicrous  u 
it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  so  sure 
as  the  barometer  indicated  a  gale,  so  surely  would 
the  pigs  tear  and  race  round  the  deck  as  if  they 
were  erased  till  the  gale  overtook  us,  and  they  slid 
into  the  lee  scuppers  up  to  their  snouts  in  salt 
water,  squeaking  and  grunting  hopelessly. 

At  last,  one  lovely  morning  towards  the  end  of 
July,  having  been  duly  forewarned  by  deep  sea 
soundings,  we  sighted  the  land  somewhere  on  the 
Englbh  coast  How  beautiful  to  our  eyes,  and 
joyful  to  our  hearts  did  the  coast  appear,  as. 
favoured  by  the  breese,  we  swept  on  towards  our 
port.  Then  came  the  pilot,  then  the  Black  Bock 
Light,  and  then  our  weary  journey  came  to  an  end. 
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I  took  a  second  olasa  train  to  Manebesier.  It 
nas  the  first  time  I  bad  erer  seen  or  travelled  bj 
rail.  In  a  ?erj  sbort  space  I  bad  reaobed  tbe 
Mancbesterterminas;  a  few  minutes*  walk  brougbt 
me  to  tbe  town  hall,  and  in  a  few  more  I  boped  to 
meet  my  long-parted-from  brotber. 

"  Is  iff. here  to-daj  P  "  inquired  I 

of  tbe  old  messenger. 

«« Mr.  «  !    Why,  bless  you,  sir,  be  be 

gone  to  Cbaney,  or  some  other  part  of  South 
Amerikay,  more  nor  a  twelTcmonth,  and  bis  brother 
be  gone  with  bim.*' 


Here  was  a  thunderbolt  for  me !  A  perfect 
stranger  in  fiogland,  with  hardly  sixpence  in  my 
pocket,  and  not  a  friend  I  could  apply  to,  at  least 
none  whose  address  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  I 
could  guess  at.  I  suppose  no  mortal  ever  experi- 
enced such  an  utter  sense  of  desolation  as  I  did 
then.  Robinson  Crusoe  was  not  more  alone  in  tbe 
world  than  I  was.  My  story  rapidly  spread 
through  the  Town  Hall,  and  one  good  friend  of 
my  brothers  —a  Samaritan  in  bis  way — came  and 
blide  me  be  comforted. 


INDUN  HELPERS  AND  RULERS. 


Thb  women  of  India  are  in  a  degraded  condition ; 
yet  women  have  a  great  influence  on  tbe  character 
of  men.  The  native  women  of  India  are  deploia- 
bly  ignorant,  and  English  women  resident  there 
might  do  something  to  remedy  this  evil.  They 
might  find  better  employment  either  while  in  tbe 
plains  or  among  tbe  bills  than  in  parties,  balls,  and 
dissipation. 

Simla  is  a  gay  place,  and  a  bad  place.  There 
are  numbers  of  European  women  at  Simla,  of 
whom  report  says  that  they  don't  improve  its 
moral  condition.  That  is  their  disgrace;  they 
might  do  so,  and  they  ought. 

The  Bengalese  women  are  shut  out  from  many 
of  tbe  educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the 
men.  Except  at  the  "MeUs,**  they  will  not 
attend  any  assembly  of  men :  men,  as  missionary 
teachers,  are  not  admitted  to  their  houses.  Here 
is  work,  for  Englishwomen  might  make  themselves 
a  blessing  to  their  sable  sisters,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  to  their  country. 

To  train  tbe  women  of  a  country  is  to  sway  a 
future  generation.  To  educate  the  coloured  races 
of  India  is  to  undermine  tbe  foundasion  of  idolatry, 
the  basis  of  which  is  ignorance.  All  these  are 
opeiations  for  tbe  time  of  peace,  which  will  come 
sooner  or  later. 

Educate  the  adults  of  a  land,  and  they  transmit 
the  gift  to  their  children.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
this  mutiny,  which  has  reduced  Bengal  to  anarchy, 
tbe  education  of  women  was  utterly  neglected; 
while  there  were  plenty  of  schools  for  boys,  there 
were  scarcely  any  Hindoo  schools  for  girls.  Perhaps 
bad  it  been  otherwise,  no  great  good  would  have 
resulted  from  Hindoo  teaching ;  but  the  omission 
proves  the  utter  neglect  of  the  female  population. 

British  women  have  tried  to  supply  the  defi 
eiency.  In  1866,  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Harrison 
opened  a  Bible  class  at  Cuttach.  It  was  success- 
ful, and  numbers  of  Hindoo  women  were  the 
better  for  it.  Hundreds  of  other  ladies  have 
acted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  a  like  result. 
That  single  instance  is  enough  to  prove  that  tbe 
object  may  be  won, 


Another  case  we  mention  as  an  example  of  what 
may  be  done  when  peace  gives  opportunity.  In- 
undations destroyed  tbe  crops,  and  swept  away 
many  habitations  in  Lower  Bengal,  in  1839  and 
1833.  The  miserable  people  were  reduced  to 
disease  and  want;  they  were  starving,  pilfering 
(tbe  consequence  of  starvation),  murdering.  From 
amidst  this  scene  of  wretchedness  there  came  a 
woman's  voice,  pleading  for  tbe  sufferers  of  that 
district.  The  appeal  was  not  in  vain  ;  Government 
appointed  agents  to  inquire  into  and  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  while  an  asylum  was  pro- 
vided for  tbe  orphan  children  of  those  who  bad 
died  by  pestilence  or  famine,  in  the  bouse  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  whose  voice  bad  been  raised  in  their 
behalf. 

She  bad  expressed  ber  willingness  to  receive 
one  hundred  orphans.  They  were  at  once  placed 
under  ber  care— a  fund  being  raised  for  their 
support.  The  following  year,  the  upper  provinces 
of  Bengal  were  in  an  equally  disastrous  state,  and 
thirty -nine  more  children  were  received  into  the 
orphan-house  from  Allahabad.  Now  here  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  heathen  cbildren 
rescued  from  destruction  through  one  woman's 
effort  1  But  she  did  not  stop  there ;  but  going  on 
in  ber  work  of  mercy,  she  added  many  more  to  tbe 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  already  with  ber.  In 
1836,  she  fitted  np  another  building  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Hoogly,  for  the  accommodation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children.  They  were  admitted 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  eleven  years,  and 
remained  in  the  institution  until  they  married. 
Morning  and  evening  prayer  was  read  in  the  Ben- 
galee language,  and  they  were  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  to  perform  all  the  necessary  duties  of 
life.  British  women,  then,  have  done  something; 
they  may  do  a  great  deal  more.  An  English- 
woman is  supreme  secular  ruler  over  India  now ; 
let  her  female  subjects  remember  that,  and  in  their 
own  sphere  assert  an  authority  and  establish  an 
influence  which  tbe  precedent  of  a  female  sovereign 
gives. 

Tbe  number  of  tbe  population  in  British  India 
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is  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions ;  one  half  of 
these  are  females.  In  southern  India,  the  Churoh 
Missionary  Society  eduoates  3,467  girls ;  but,  even 
taking  this  into  account,  there  are  not  more  than 
twenty  thousand  females  out  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion reoeinng  instruction — a  small  proportion 
when  we  analyse  the  number,  giving  about  one  in 
every  three  thousand  two  hundred. 

The  Hindoo  religion  is  a  creed  of  absurdity, 
obscenity,  and  imposition ;  education  must  expose 
its  falsehood.  The  very  fable  on  which  it  is  based 
will  fall  to  the  ground  before  educatoin.  The 
authority  and  celestial  ordinance  of  "  caste  '*  will 
be  abolished  when  the  people  are  taught  that 
Brahma  is  a  lie,  and  his  history  a  legend,  and  that 
their  priests  have  no  more  connection  with  his 
head  than  the  despised  Shoodras  with  his  feet. 

The  Hindoos  profess  to  have  three  hundred  and 
thirty- three  millions  of  gods  !  some  of  them  repre- 
sented by  women  with  four  arms  or  legs,  or  two 
faces,  and  other  monstrosities.  Some  are  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  of  a  monkey  or  a  serpent ; 
the  black-faced  monkey  Hunooman,  for  instance, 
is  believed  to  be  au  incarnation  of  Shiva,  and  is 
worsliipped  accordingly.  The  white-headed  kite  is 
held  to  be  i^n  incarnation  of  another  deity  named 
Doorga. 

Edacatipn  must  expose  the  falsehoods  of  these 
statements ;  but  education  alone — the  mere  teach- 
ing— will  not,  even  while  exposing  the  error  of  one 
religion,  put  into  the  hearts  of  the  educated  a 
better  spirit  than  may  exist  there  in  the  bad 
oompany  of  these  millions  of  deities. 

Naua  Sahib  was  educated  in  an  English  Go- 
Tcmment  school  pf  India,  from  which  the  Bible 
was  excluded.  The  most  potent  enemies  of 
England  have  been  men  like  him,  who,  educated 
at  such  schools,  where  mere  secular  knowledge  is 
given,  discard  their  own  religion  without  taking 
any  other  in  its  place.  These  men  are  generally 
professed  atheists. 

We  have  a  mighty  task  in  the  moral  and  secular 
goTcmment  of  India,  and  ladies  may  do  much 
good.  In  their  own  province  they  can  take  service 
under  their  female  sovereign,  and,  in  the  empire  of 
woman,  exercise  a  rule  of  gentle  potency,  whose 
influence  may  and  will  be  felt  many  a  long  year 
hence. 

Wherever  the  women  of  9  country  are  degraded, 
the  men  become  so.  The  women  of  India  need 
more  attention  than  is  generally  bestowed  on  them. 
We  have  trained  the  men  to  arms  until  they  have 
turned  them  successfully  against  ourselves.  If  we 
arm  the  women  with  true  knowledge  and  principles, 
these  weapons  can  only  be  wielded  in  our  defence. 

A  new  rule  has  begun  in  India ;  women  should 
begin  with  that  new  rule  to  perform  new  duties. 
There  is  an  immense  field  for  work,  and  workers 
should  be  found  for  it. 

The  East  India  Company  has  collapsed ;  our 
good  Queen  has  become  "  Empress  of  Hindostan,** 
^nd  sofereign  of  the  castes  and  out-castes  of  India. 
Wonders  are  expected  from  this  change  of  govern- 


ment. Wonders  are  diffioult  to  work.  A  large 
amount  of  wisdom  and  thought,  and  the  right 
judgment  resulting  from  both,  are  needed  for  the 
production  or  successful  working  of  a  wonder.  A 
hundred  and  thirty- two  millions  of  heathens  and 
Mahoroedans  cannot  all  at  once  be  made  other 
than  they  have  been,  by  the  collapse  of  one  power 
and  the  unfolding  of  another.  That  may  be  the 
mainspring  of  the  new  machine,  but  it  won't  work 
well  unless  the  wheels  be  cleaned.  Qood  and  able 
men  are  needed  for  the  government  of  India. 

'*The  Christians  leave  their  Christianity  at 
home,*'  said  a  Sepoy  of  the  higher  caste.  That  is 
true  to  a  great  extent ;  Englishmen  must  mend 
that  error  to  begin  with — 1.  e„  if  they  have  any 
Christianity  either  to  take  or  leave.  The  natives 
are  a  keen,  shrewd  people  ;  they  argue  of  character 
from  acts ;  the  acts  of  their  military  governors  are 
not  snch  as  to  command  their  respect.  The  young 
military  aspirants  who  are  put  into  a  scarlet  coat, 
and  sent  oflf  to  India,  do  not  present  a  favourable 
specimen  of  Christian  character,  or  of  the  Brilbh 
people. 

Conviviality  may  be  a  virtue.  (?)  The  "  capital 
fellows  '*  of  her  Majesty's  service  will  tell  you  that 
it  is.  The  "  muffa"  and  "  snobs,"  perhaps,  hold 
a  different  creed ;  but  when  was  a  "  muff"  ever 
right  ? — a  milksop,  who  lives  on  his  pay,  and  holds 
"  credit'*  to  be  beneath  him  ! 

Drunkenness  is  conviviality  in  its  majority, 
and  may  be  a  vice  !  The  mistaken  milksops  be- 
lieve that.  The  "  good  fellows  "  call  it  a  weak- 
ness-T-nothiug  more — very  bad  if  occurring  in  the 
presence  of  ladies ;  yery  l)ad,  indeed,  then — un- 
gentlemanly  to  a  degree — bnt  pardonable  if  in- 
dulged in  under  other  circumstances.  Does  the 
Sepoy  see  the  distinction,  or  think  well  of  the  white 
man  from  it  P 

Some  years  since,  ten  choice  spirits,  who  dreamt 
that  they  were  men,  entered  into  a  compact,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  society,  which  bore  the 
distinguished  title  of  ''The  Delirium  Tremens 
Club."  No  need  to  disgrace  the  profession  to 
which  they  belonged  by  naming  it  in  connection 
with  them.  Their  locale  was  the  north  of  India. 
The  conditions  of  this  club  were  as  follows: — 
Drink — drink — to  death  or  madness — nothing 
more — nothing  less. 

The  conditions  were  fulfilled.  They  sat  night 
and  day,  human  sponges,  soaking  in  alcohol,  drop- 
ging  to  the  ground  in  drunken  stupor ;  sleeping  off 
the  fumes,  to  rise  and  go  through  the  same  course 
again.  There  were  two  objects  in  the  formation 
of  the  society.  The  first  of  these  aimed  at  the 
demolition  of  a  nuisance.  The  second  required 
the  solution  of  a.  question.  Now  the  first  object 
was  to  kill  thought  and  time ;  both  being  con- 
sidered inconvenient  adjuncts  to  life  —  bores,  in 
fact. 

Time  was  a  ••  bore,"  "  a  horrid  bore.*  What 
could  a  " poor  fellow**  do  with  all  his  time  on  his 
hands?  Then  thought  was  another  "bore.**  A 
"  fellow "  with  ten  or  twenty  thousand   a   year 
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might  dford  to  think ;  bat  for  "a  Tiotim"  (whose 
red  coat  was  in  pretty  considerable  jeopardy,  who 
owed  his  mess-man  and  tailor  sandry  little  sama, 
besides  those  for  legitimate  coatings  to  the  stomach 
and  the  back)  to  think,  why  it  would  drive  him 
mad !  unfit  him  for  his  duty !  nnnenre  him ! 

The  "Delirium  Tremens  Club"  was  to  cure 
this»  by  making  dead  men  of  these  living  brutes. 

Then  the  physiological  problem  to  be  solved, 
\he  question  to  be  resolved — that  question  and 
problem  were  both  inoludec)  in  the  mighty,  and 
noble,  and  worthy  query,  "Who  can  stand  the 
most  ?•• 

Daj  an4  night,  and  night  and  day,  they  drank 
and  slept  and  drank  again,  until  nine,  had  gone ! 

The  tenth !  Why  chronicle  his  fate  P  He  either 
lived  or  died  a  disgrace  to  his  country  and  his 
kind.  Yet  these  were  of  the  race  who  sneered  at 
the  tawny  faces  about  them ;  kicking  the  "  nigger" 
men,  insulting  the  women.  Seducing  them,  and 
lea^ng  them  with  broken  hearts,  and  helpless 
families,  to  struggle  through  the  world  as  best 
thej  might. 

These  were  men  sent  to  rule  our  Indian  posses- 
sions —at  least  one  part  of  them ;  but  there  was  a 
little  realm  nearer'  home  than  India  which  they 
should  have  been  taught  to  govern  first, — the  em- 
pire of  self. 

Send  besotted  fools  to  keep  a  people  with  strong 
passions  and  pr^'udices  in  check  !  The  experiment 
will  fail,  and  something  more  will  be  needed  to  the 
fotur^  government  of  India  than  the  shifting  of  the 
authority  from  the  shoulders  of  John  Corap(|ny  to 
those  of  a  British  Queen. 

We  want  good  men  to  govern  India ;  but,  un* 
fortunately,  they  are  very  scarce.  Nevertheless, 
some  exist.  We  want  Cnristians  for  India.  They 
aie  not  picked  up  like  blackberries  at  every  hedge- 
row. Christians  are  still  scarce.  We  must 
be  content,  perhaps,  with  men  of  moral  worth,  and 
those  who  are  conscious  of  moral  responsibility. 
Such  are  not  scarce;  plenty  may  be  foand. 
Something  more  shoald  be  required  as  a  credential 
for  efficiency  than  the  modicum  of  learning 
crammed  into  a  vacant  brain  at  a  military  school, 
often,  by  the  bye,  a  riding-school  for  the  un- 
trained, fiery-mouthed  steed  of  human  passion  and 
inclination. 

The  heart  should  be  tutored  as  well  as  the  head. 
That  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  run  through  "  Fortifications,**  "  Chessmell's 
Course  of  History,"  dates,  languageSj  &c.,  and  lay 
by  a  stock  in  hand  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
examiners.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  cull  from  God's 
will  and  law  the  spirit  of  justice,  truth,  and  equity 
which  will  satisfy  the  Great  Searcher  of  Hearts, 
and  prove  to  the  world  that  His  rule,  working 
through  His  instruments  in  India,  will  be  more 
effectual  than  cannon,  or  bayonet,  or  sword -thrust 
from  the  compeers  of  the  members  of  "The 
Delirium  Tremens  Club.** 

There  is  no  need  for  every  man  who  goes  in  an 
offidal  position  to  India  to  act  as  an  official  chap- 


lain. That  would  offend  the  prejudices  of  the 
natives,  and  arm  them  against  us. 

*'  You  shall  be  a  good  girl,  and  in  my  way,  too,*' 
remarked  an  irate  disciple  of  Lindley  Murray  and 
scholastic  rule.  "  You  shan't  be  passionate,  you 
bad  girl.  I'll  make  you  learn  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible  as  a  punishment.'* 

The  chapter  was  learnt,  and — hated.  Another 
lesson  was  learnt  as  well.  That  passion  may  exist 
in  those  who  give  the  task  as  well  as  in  those  who 
con  it :  and  therefore,  that,  despite  the  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  somehow  or  other  passion  becomes  ex- 
cusable in  after  life. 

We  need  not  cram  our  own  religion  down  the 
throats  of  the  Sepoys.  It  would  not  go  down  in 
that  way.  We  ought  to  have  it  ourselves,  though^ 
or  something  very  like  it.  We  should  carry  it  to 
India  with  us,  like  a  casket  of  perfume,  which, 
being  opened  every  now  and  then,  and  evapo- 
rating in  the  way  of  example,  would  be  imbibed 
unconsciously  by  the  superstitious  people  of  the 
land. 

Certain  districts  of  India  have  proved  the  benefit 
of  good  and  efficient  rule.  The  Punjaub  testifies 
to  the  wisdom  of  a  Lawrence,  a  Montgomery,  and 
a  M'Leod. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  consulted  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  natives.  He  would  not  have  ci^t 
open  the  back  of  his  Sice  with  his  riding- whip,  for 
some  trivial,  perhaps  imaginary,  fault.  He  was 
firm,  thougli,  in  his  rule — as  firm  and  hard  as 
granite  ;  and  those  under  him  must  be  as  firm. 
Yet  that  firmness  would  he  always  have  subservient 
to  mercy.  Never  would  or  did  he  appoint  a 
magistrate  even  whose  cruel  severity  had  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  coloured  race.  The 
esteem  of  the  natives  must  give  the  franchise  to 
those  who  claimed  a  voice  in  the  district  govern- 
ment. Sir  John  Lawrence  was  a  Christian.  His 
rule  proved  whether  or  not  Christianity,  in  a 
secular  point  of  view,  ever  will  do  for  India — as  a 
pivot  for  other  regulations  to  turn  round. 

Some  years  since,  an  Indian  lay  on  a  bed  of 
sickness — weak,  and  ill,  and  dying.  In  his  hour 
of  sorrow  a  white  man  sat  by  his  death  couch, 
cooling  the  burning  brow,  and  holding  the  feverish 
hand — yes,  the  "  black  nigger  hand." 

Colonel  Tod  was  that  Englishman's  name,  and 
he  beside  whose  bed  he  sat  was  named  Udaipur 
Rana.  Now  Colonel  Tod  did  his  duty  by  bis 
Government,  although  he  did  treat  the  "black 
rascals  with  humanity. 

There  have  been  individual  instances  of  grati- 
tude towards  the  white  people  shown  by  thp 
Sepoys.  Families  have  been  saved  by  the  devo- 
tion of  their  native  servants.  Snch  instances  are 
the  exceptions,  and  not  tlie  rule.  Such  men  as 
Sir  John  Lawrence  and  Colonel  Tod  are  also  the 
exceptions.  The  ratio  is  the  same  on  the  one 
side  as  the  other.  In  the  brutal  white  man,  who 
curses  and  kicks  his  sable  slave,  while  degrading 
the  sister  of  the  child,  lies  the  germ  of  the  same 
passion,  which,  maturing  in  the  breast  of  a  Nana 
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8»hib,  prodnoet  murders  like  those  of  Cawnpore. 
ladia  needs  Gofernors,  sod  we  must  supplj 
them.     But  before  we  send  anj  to  swaj  that 


reeking  land,  let  them  be  taught  that  the  surest 
wi^  to  rule  others  wellt  is  to  begin  the  exercise 
by  mastering — self. 


TOWN    AND    COUNTRY    REPRBSBNTATION. 


Two  elements  enter  into  the  distribution  of  repre- 
aenlatiYO  power — population  and  property.  Both 
were  defied  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  The  rotten  boroughs  which  existed  before 
1833  were  facts.  Tlie  pretences  which  have 
existed  since  are  fictions.  Facts  and  fiction  applied 
to  this  affair  differ  materially.  The  first  is  despo- 
tism in  this  instance;  the  second  is  swindling. 
According  to  the  former  plan,  the  public  were 
robbed.  It  was  a  plain  transaction.  A  certain 
number  of  borough  mongers  levied  black  mail  froo) 
the  nation.  By  the  second  plan  power  was  stolen. 
It  was  a  case  of  thicTing,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  human  patience  that  it  has  endured  for 
now  twenty-seTcn  years. 

The  Reform  Bill  was  made  by,  and  tradition 
says  for,  the  Whigs.  They  were  a  powerful  party 
at  its  date  in  the  state ;  but  a  number  of  the  official 
Whigs  discoTcred  an  earnestness  among  their  fol- 
lowers which  was  disagreeable,  and  so  the  Conser- 
Tstifc  party  gathered  strength.  As  the  struggle 
became  more  equal,  neither  of  the  antagunists  had 
any  interest  in  obtaining  an  equitable  representa- 
tion. The  in?entory  of  small  boroughs  presented 
an  equal  diTision  of  these  con?eniences  between 
the  factions,  or  the  families,  and  neither  of  these 
dirisions  wished  to  part  with  its  property. 

The  small  boroughs  are  generally  the  Tillsges 
which  gradually  gathered  around  castles  or  monas- 
tries  in  old  times.  The  influence  of  the  peer  or 
landowner  is  strong  in  them,  even  if  the  leases  be 
all  right ;  but  they  are  generally  all  wrong,  and  in 
those  cases  the  people  would  gain  by  the  loss  of 
unjust  pritileges. 

Small  boroughs  in  Scotland  would  be  indepen- 
dent, probably  because  the  buildings  are  erected  on 
land  let  for  ever  at  a  fixed  payment.  The  superior 
is  not  more  independent  than  the  tenant,  while  the 
annual  payments  are  made.  Scotland  has,  however, 
no  small  boroughs  with  a  representation  notoriously 
unjust.  The  existing  representation  is  based  upon 
an  erroneous  principle.  The  division  between 
country  and  town  has  no  excuse  in  any  circum- 
stances known  in  our  other  laws.  A  man  who 
commits  crime  in  a  rural  district  is  not  more 
scferely  treated  than  the  man  who  commits  it  in  a 
town.  The  distinction  of  representation  is  main- 
tabed,  because  politicians  will  not  take  the  trouble 
of  examining  its  entire  discord  with  our  constitu- 
tional principles. 

The  constitution  is  a  difficult  existence  to  catch 
and  describe,  and  trace  through  all  its  windings. 
It  is#an  imaginary  and  mythical  affair  in  one  re- 


spect, since  nobody  has  defined  and  described  that 
something  which  is  CTcr  in  danger,  when  a  new  law 
is  proposed,  or  some  change  has  to  be  made  in  our 
larger  statutes.    One  class  explain  that  they  mean 
by  the  constitution  a  GoTcmment  of  the  Crown,  the 
Peerage,  aad  the  Commons.     They  are  correct  in 
one  sense,  and  in  that  any  change  in  the  oomposi* 
tion  of  the  Commons  could  not  affect  the  constitu* 
tion.      The  introduction  of  life-peerages  in  the 
Upper  House  would  be  a  change  for  better  or  worse 
in  the  constitution,  but  alterations  in  the  elective 
body,  who  are  represented  in  the  Lower  Honse, 
would  not  be  a  change  in  the  constitution,  which 
assomes  the  actual  existence  of  complete  suffrage. 
The  distinction  between  country  and  town  elec- 
tors cannot  have  any  foundation  in  the  constitution, 
which  also  asrames  the  equsKty  before  the  law, 
and  to  the  laws,  of  all  men.    In  this  sense,  the 
British  constitution  is  not  only  the  means  of  mak- 
ing, but  the  mechanism  of  using,  laws.     The  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges  and  the  laws  relating  to  the 
freedom  of  the  person,  to  go  where  that  person 
pleases,  even  if,  by  going,  the  relationship  to  the 
Crown  be  lost,  is  obviously  part  of  the  constitution. 
The  duty  of  opposing  the  payment  of  taxea  not 
levied  by  the  Commons,  u  absolutely  a  part  of  the 
constitution.    The  latter  may  be  described  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  common  and  the  statute  law  of 
the  land,  and  b  changing  perpetually.    Thua  it  is 
now  a  part  of  the  constitution  that  certain  persons 
in  boroughs  shall  elect  representatives  by  one  qua- 
lification, and  other  persons  in  rural  districts  shall 
have  a  different  and  a  narrower  qualification ;  but 
that  part  is  alien  to,  and  foreign  from,  the  texture 
of  the  whole. 

All  Reformers  speak  harsh  words  of  class  legis- 
lation, while  all,  or  nearly  all,  adopt  the  means  of 
perpetuating  the  system.  They  do  not  come  for- 
ward boldly  and  ask  for  equality  between  boroughs 
and  counties.  On  the  contrary,  an  avowed  differ- 
ence is  admitted  and  defended  in  all  the  schemes 
for  enlarging  the  suffrsge,  except  the  plain  and 
simple  basis  of  manhood  suffrage.  Lord  John 
Russell's  franchise  was  £5  in  boroughs  and  £80  in 
counties ;  as  amended  by  Mr.  Moncrieff,  it  is  £5  in 
boroughs  and  £10  in  counties ;  Mr.  Bright*s  is 
rating  in  boroughs  and  £10  in  counties.  Why 
should  not  the  franchise  be  £5  everywhere^  or  £10 
generally,  or  rating  alike  in  county  and  town? 

We  repeat  our  former  statement,  that  no  reason 
for  agitation  can  be  shown  between  £5  rental  and 
a  rating  qualification.  The  difference  is  not  worth 
the  toil  and  trouble  of  a  movement.    But  the 
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ntiog  scheme  has  broken  the  demand  for  justice, 
both  to  couDtry  and  town,  in  one  equitable  and 
useful  scheme  of  manhood  voting.  It  could  have 
produced  no  other  result,  because  rating  would  not 
present  any  practical  advantage  over  a  £5  rental. 

The  same  injustice  prevails  in  flie  proposed  dis- 
tribution of  seats.  Mr.  Bright  has  published  an 
elaborate  scheme,  which  gives  23,000  in  Ireland, 
85,000  in  England,  and  27,000  in  Scotland,  as  the 
averse  number  of  persons  to  be  represented  by 
each  borough  member,  on  the  census  of  1851.  If 
we  look  at  the  Scofch  boroughs  upon  this  plan,  we 
find  constituencies  with  one  member,  and  consider- 
ably under  the  average  assignment  of  population 
DOW  by  each  representative,  endowed  in  future  with 
two. 

This   proposal    must   be    practically    useless. 
Greenock  and  Perth  do  not  contain  the  average 
number  of  persons  already  represented  by  each 
member  of  Parliament,  yet  they  are  to  have  here 
after  two  members.     Dundee,  in  1851,  had  one- 
half  of  the  popuUtion  in  Edinburgh,  and  Dundee 
is  to  have  three,  and  Edinburgh  will  have  four 
members.     Aberdeen  had  not,  in  1851,  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  Glasgow  ;  yet  Aberdeen  is  to 
have  three,  and  Glasgow  six  members.     In  the 
decennLal  period,  from  1841  to  1851,  Glasgow  had 
increased  its  population  by  a  number  equal  to  that 
of  Abewdeen.     In  the  decennial  period,  which  will 
terminate  in  1861,  Glasgow  will  probably  be  found 
to  hare  made  another  addition  equal  to  all  the 
inhabitants  then  in  Aberdeen.     The  population  of 
Glasgow,  within  the  Parliamentary  boundary,  in 
1851,    was  329,097,  or  including  the  suburban 
population,  resident  in  the  city  for  all  practical 
purposes,  part  of  them  being  within  the  municipal, 
although  without  the  Parliamentary  lines,  363,000. 
The  calenlations  of  the  Registrar-General  make  the 
population  within  the  Parliamentary  boundary  now 
383,000.     Dr.  Strang,  the  City  Chamberlain,  who 
is  a   very  accurate  statistician,  raises    them   to 
395,000,  or,  including  the  suburbs  as  formerly,  to 
440,000.     The  same  rate  of  increase  for  the  next 
two  years  would  bring  the  latter  number  to  460,000, 
but  as  the  suburbs  have  been,  and  will  be  hereafter, 
more  rapidly  built  upon  than  the  city,  the  increase 
of  population  within  the  lines  must  be  smaller  than 
the  increase  without  the  walls,  in  proportion  to 
numbers.    The  total  population,  in  1801,  will  be 
probably  half  a  million.     One  fifth  of  the  number 
will  as  probably  have  no  connexion  with  the  city 
membere*     Under  any  supposition  that  can  be 
framed  now,  Glasgow  will  have  ten  times  the  popu- 
hition  of  Paisley,  itself  almost  practically  a  suburb, 
for  the  journey  between  the  two  towns  occupies 
only  twenty  minutes  by  railway,  and  in  equity 
Gksgow  should  have  twenty  members,  as  Paisley 
will  have  two  represent  atives.    These  irregularities 
in  the  proposed  representation  of  the  Scotch  burghs 
admit  calm  consideration,  as  illustrative  of  the 
scheme,  because  the  politics  of  the  constituencies 
are  almott  aniform. 
That  general  agreement  in  principle  does  not 


exist  in  the  English  and  Irish  boroughs,  but  the 
same  inequality  of  represenation  is  proposed,  and 
may  be  attended  with  inconvenient  results. 

Mr.  Bright  states  that  the  average  population 
for  each  county  member  in  the  rural  districts  would 
be  b5,000 ;  in  the  mixed  agricultural  and  mining 
counties  66,000 ;  in  the  most  extensive  counties, 
as  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  137,000,  under  his 
scheme.     He  justifies  this  distinction  between  the 
average  of  representation  by  borough  members  and 
the  average  by  county  members ;  the  difference 
between  23,000  and  55,000,  on  the  plea  that  the 
House  of  Peers  represents  the  landed  interest.  The 
great  majority  of  peers  have  large  estates,  bnt  land  ^ 
is  not  an  adjunct  absolutely  necessary  to  a  peerage* 
We  do  not  recollect  any  estate  belonging  to  Baron 
Clyde  or  Baron  Macaulay.     The  majority  of  new 
peers  hereafter  will  be  probably  landless  men — 
lawyers  of  eminence,  and  successful  warriors.    The 
argument  does  not  altogether  hold ;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  a  great  majority  of  the  peers  are  cor- 
rectly represented.    They  are  extensive  landowners. 
Three  matters  disarrange  the  plea,  however,  and 
make  it  worthless.     The  first  is,  that  the  Commons' 
privileges  shut  out  the  Peers  from  any  direct  influ- 
ence over  taxation.    They  cannot  alter  or  originate 
money  bills.     They  can  neither  give  supplies,  nor 
raise  taxes ;  yet  these  are  important  functions  of 
representatives.     The  second  arises  from  the  non- 
election  of  the  Peers  by  the  counties.     The  inha- 
bitants of  counties  may  not  be  satisfied  with  their 
Peers ;  but  they  did  not  make,  and  they  cannot  mar 
them.  .  They  do  not  regard  them  as  representatives, 
and  the  Peers  are  indeed  presumed  to  represent 
the  State.     They  do  not  identify  themselves  with 
localities,  but  with  the  nation,  or  perhaps  with 
their  families,  their  friends,   and   "themselves.** 
The  third  originates  in  the  avocations  of  the  connty 
population,  who  are  not  all  connected  with  land. 
The  counties  contain  a  large  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  trading  population.     Lanarkshire  and  Ren- 
frewshire, for  a  reason  which  we   have  already 
stated,  will,  under  the  new  era,  unless  the  Parlia- 
mentary boundaries  be  changed,  represent  Glasgow 
virtually.     Fifeshire,  from  its  multitude  of  villages, 
may  return  a  member  connected  with  the  trading 
interests  of  the  people.     In  all  counties  the  inha- 
bitants of  small  towns  and  villages  will  exercise 
great  influence.     They  will  form   an   intelligent 
class  of  voters.     It  is  probable  that  in  Scotbind 
they  form  a  more  intelligent  class  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cities  in  a  corresponding  rank. 

These  three  reasons  dispose  of  the  argument 
that  the  counties  are  represented  in  the  Peers; 
and  however  annoying,  and  foratimedisconraging, 
or  even  unpopular  the  cause  may  be,  yet  we  deem 
it  right  to  claim  for  all  classes  the  same  influence 
and  power  in  the  state. 

Population  and  property;  or,  in  other  words, 
taxation  from  property,  are  joined  by  many  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  representation.  The  justice  of 
this  coarse  may  be  admitted,  or  even  asserted. 
Individual  wealth  mast  command  influence  by  the 
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condaoi  of  its  possessor.  A  oommanily  in  the 
council  of  the  nation  have  no  means  of  bringing 
their  greater  property  to  bear  npon  results.  If, 
therefore,  these  payments  can  be  traced,  they  may 
be  allowed  with  great  justice  some  weight  in  the 
apportionment  of  members.  Direct  taxes  are  not 
always  paid,  however,  to  the  Crown  in  that  district 
where  the  person  resides  who  is  really  taxed.  The 
Bank  of  Sngland  may  have  shareholders  in  any 
part  of  the  three  kingdoms ;  but  the  Income  Tax 
upon  their  diyideuds  is  paid  at  the  Bank.  The 
same  rule  holds  good  in  reference  to  all  public 
oompanies.  80  hi,  therefore,  as  taxes  on  their 
earnings  go,  they  an  not  to  be  credited  exdusiTely 
to  the  loodity  where  the  payment  is  made. 

It  is  not  so  obvious,  although  equally  true, 
that  many  other  payments  are  in  the  same  position. 
A  large  part  of  the  Income  Tax  paid  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  is  contributed  by  persons 
in  public  employments.  Their  incomes  are  paid 
by  the  nation,  and  their  taxes  cannot  be  properly 
ertdited  to  any  aingle  constituency.  The  rule  is 
applicable  equally  to  all  public  companies.  Thus 
it  not  easy  to  apply  the  money-power  equitably. 
London,  for  example,  contributes  a  large  amount 
of  its  direct  taxes;  because  it  is  the  metropolis 
where  all  the  public  business  is  conducted ;  and 
where,  in  consequence,  many  persons  reside,  who 
would  follow  the  metropolis  even  if  it  were  re- 
aoTcd  to  York. 

Some  reformers  in  London  demand  fifty  mem- 
bers for  the  metropolitan  constituencies,  and  by 
the  Rule  of  Three  they  are  entitled  to  the  request. 
They  forget,  however,  that  while  London  is  a 
great  commercial  city,  the  greatest  on  the  earth, 
still  it  has  a  metropolitan  position.  SxcUent  reform- 
ers have  believed  that  this  incident  should  lead  to 
some  discount  from  the  arithmetical  claim.  That 
idea  has  been  carried  out  in  the  United  States  to 
disfranchisement. 

London  should  have  a  large  increase  of  mem- 
bers, yet  in  dealing  with  its  case  we  remember  its 
cosmopolitan  nature.  London  is  not  an  English 
town  in  the  same  senae  as  Birmingham  or  Not- 
tingham. Geographically  we  know  that  it  is  built 
in  England,  chiefly  iu  Middlesex,  and  occupies 
both  banks  of  the  Thames  for  some  distance.  Its 
population  are  not  English,  farther  than  the  large 
number  of  Englishmen  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  London  is  neutral 
ground.  It  is,  as  it  should  be,  an  "  epitome'*  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies.  Scotlsnd 
has  over  three  millions  of  inhabitants :  over  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  population,  in  the  three  kingdoms 
therefore.  In  onier,  however,  to  bring  out  for 
this  purpose  the  exact  state  of  matters,  we  should 
deduct  from  the  gross  population,  between  twenty- 
nine  and  thirty  millions  the  number  for  London. 
This  subtraction  would  leave  twenty-seven  millions, 
and  the  proportion  of  Scotch  residents  in  London 
should  be^  therefore,  oM-ninth,  or  three  hundred 
thonsaad.  There  certainly  is  not  that  number  of 
persons  wte  were  bom  in  Scotland,  now 


in  London ;  but  the  Scotch  element  is  certainly 
equal  to  that  proportion,  and  larger  probably. 

The  Irish  element  does  not  prevail  to  a  similar, 
or  to  its  true  proportion,  but  that  is  compensated 
by  the  number  of  foreigners,  who  seek  employ- 
ment and  a  home  in  the  metropolis.  Six-tenths 
of  the  people  in  London  comprise  all  who  are 
English  by  birth. 

Another  view  of  this  matter  is  undeniably  cor- 
rect. The  representative  of  any  community  is 
charged  with  its  local  interests,  and  they  frequently 
occupy  more  time  than  public  questions ;  but  idl 
the  members  of  the  legislature  reside  for  one-half 
of  the  year  in  London :  mix  in  its  local  business . 
feel  at  least  an  interest  in  its  improvements ;  and 
thus,  to  a  considerable  extent,  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  take  care  of  London  in  providing  for 
themselves.  This  case  is  exceptional,  but  still, 
however,  requires  a  large  accession  to  its  members. 

It  is  said  that  populous  constitiiencies  deet 
small  men ;  and  that  the  members  for  London,  or 
its  boroughs,  are  men  of  bills  and  bonds,  perhsps, 
but  not  of  genius.  The  answer  is  evident  uid 
psinful.  The  House  of  Commons  could  never 
tradsact  business  if  all  its  members  were  capable 
of  making  splendid  orations,  and  insisted  on  the 
exercise  of  their  gifts  and  privileges.  Certainly, 
many  men  go  into  Parliament  who^  if  they  coo- 
suited  good  taste,  would  remain  at  their  chairs, 
stools,  and  tables ;  but  the  resson  for  this  mistake 
is  money.  The  cost  of  one  election  for  a  large 
constituency  would  ruin  men  of  genius  in  general. 
Clever  men  and  rich  do  not,  however,  we  are  told, 
go  in  for  large  constituencies.  This  may  be  their 
blame.  Lord  Palmerston  chooses  the  shades  of 
Tiverton,  while  Lord  John  Russell  dares  the  votes 
of  the  city.  Lord  Stanley  gives  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  a  small  borough  over  Manchester.  The 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  he  lost  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, preferred  to  represent  himself.  The 
arrangement  was  convenient  and  economical.  If 
the  electors  under  a  new  Refonn  Bill,  resemble 
the  electors  under  the  old,  so  will  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  expenditure  is  at  present  the 
most  effective  property  qualification,  and  if  con- 
stituencies do  not  return  members  free  of  expense, 
or,  at  least,  intolerable  expense,  they  must  take  up 
with  those  whom  they  can  find  able  and  willing  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  electors;  who  repay  the 
money  with  compound  interest. 

If  the  existing  separation  between  boroughs  and 
counties  is  to  be  continued,  we  suggest  that  no 
borough  or  district  with  fewer  than  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  return  a  member  to  Parliament, 
until  the  necessary  number  be  obtained  by  group- 
ing with  other  boroughs,  or  the  incorporation  of 
of  parts  from  other  districts.  Tlie  next  minimum 
should  be  sixty  thouund  for  two  members;  double 
that  number  for  three,  double  for  four,  and  again 
double  for  six.  It  is  probable,  after  deducting  the 
population  of  boroughs,  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  countieSk  that  the  scale  would  stop  there. 

The  inhabitants  of  large  constituencies  would 
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hade  lets  repreaentotioa  than  thote  with  from 
thirty  to  sixty  thousand  inhabitants;  hat  they 
would  be  oompensated  partially  by  the  right  to 
give  two  votes — ia  oae  case  three.  Above  that 
number  the  districts  should  be  divided  into  ridings 
in  ooantiea,  wards  in  towns,  with  two  members 
for  each. 

If  the  payment  of  taxes  be  to  form  an  element 
in  the  re-distribntion  of  representatives,  the  sub* 


jeot  oan  only  be  fidriy  beaed  in  oomraitiee,  tnd 
after  oarefnl  inquiries.  Time  will  be  obtained  for 
this  course,  if,  after  the  principle  of  population  is 
treated,  the  application  stand  over  until  1861—* 
the  census  year ;  and  for  other  reasons  we  believe 
that  an  election,  under  the  new  Eeform  Bill,  will 
not  occur  before  that  year.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  rising  and  thriving  towns  to  stereotype  their 
representation  at  the  close  of  a  decennial  period. 
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Stephen  Lan^ion.  By  Martin  F.  Tupfbr,  D.C.L., 
Y.R.S.,  author  of  "Proverbial  Philosophy." 
London :  Hurat  and  filackett.  8  vols. 
Thib  is  the  life  of  a  great  man,  and  an  account  of 
his  GAfser  from  %  position  of  obscurity  to  one  of 
influence  and  importance.  The  scene  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  work  is  laid  in  Surrey,  and  there  we 
neel  the  hero  in  his  primitive  estate,  "  footing  it 
with  hb  cousin,  the  fair  Bday-queen,  Alice." 

This  same  Alice  being  unfortunate  enongh  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  bad  Prince  John,  after- 
wards King  John,  commonly  called  John  Lackland, 
is  carried  off  by  him ;  and,  although  betrothed  to 
Stephen,  is  induced,  by  a  variety  of  misfortunes 
and  mischances,  to  become  a  nun— Stephen  having, 
in  the  meantime,  from  the  same  mischances,  turned 
monk.  A  dreadful  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  ia  given  ns,  resulting  from  the  depraved 
and  vicious  character  of  John.  The  author  says : — 

The  TMlm,  rent  miifrablj  by  fMtioM  and  internecine 
WttUngt  between  a  vieiooi  King  and  hit  eontentioue  nobles, 
vae  made  jet  mote  iatolersble  to  the  balk  of  it»  inhsbiUnte 
Iqr  merososry  freelaooet  and  fr^ebooten,  ranging  and  destroy- 
iog  everyvhere.  The  King  himself  had  imported  tens  of 
thoQsands  of  those  licensed  robbers,  the  Brabangois,  Poict- 
▼ins,  Vlamands,  and  Gascons ;  and  every  baron  bad  in  his 
pay,  for  similar  pnrposea  of  body  and  ewtlegoard,  other  like 
mSaas ;  aad,  ai  qsaal,  the  people  all  orer  the  land  were  in 
flbief  the  saiferert  {qmqwd  Jelirani  reget,  eic,),  ornelly  groand 
down  by  enforced  contribotions;  agricaltare  was  then  impos- 
sible,  for  none  wonld  sow  a  harvest  he  little  hoped  to  reap ; 
trade,  beyond  a  little  barter,  was  not  yet  invented,  for  the 
idea  of  credit  entered  not  the  mercantile  minJ ;  and  alto- 
gether there  was  little  chance  for  a  man's  livelihood  in  any 
way,  short  of  poaching  in  the  royal  forests,  or  attaching  him- 
self, aa  another  armed  marander,  to  some  fierce  baronial  chief. 
King  John  went  aboat  destroying  the  castles  and  demesnes 
of  bis  robeUiqas  fendatoriet ;  and  they  again  took  oat  their 
reveage  against  the  eastl^  and  demesnes  of  himself  and  bis 
paraaiiical  adherents:  the  whole  land  was  fall  of  ruins, 
misery,  brigandage,  and  desolatiun,  and  its  whole  history  for 
many  years  was,  like  the  bnrden  of  the  prophet's  scroll, 
lammtatioB,  aad  monming,  and  woe ;  now  the  barons  were 
io  the  MModast,  and  bow  the  King ;  bnt  anyhow,  and  at  all 
times,  the  people  and  their  wretched  homes  were  only  made 
more  wretched,  and  it  mattered  little  to  them  whet  her  mo- 
narehy  or  aristocracy  were  appermoet — in  either  event  they 
were  trodden  down. 

Leaving  this  dismal  picture  for  a  time,  the 
author  takes  ns  into  the  "  merrie  green  wood,'*  and 
introdnoes  ua  to  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  day. 


Robin  Hood.     In  the  following  words  he  tells  us 
of  his  origin,  and  why  he  beci^me  an  outlaw  :-^ 

Oobert  Fits-Otho.  or  FiUOtb,  Earl  of  Hantingdon,  hid 
been  a  wild  and  extravagant  yonng  (sUow  enoogb,  aod  had 
easily  raaoasied,  by  bis  prodigal  hospitalities,  to  dissipate  an 
smple  patrimony ;  that,  castle  by  castle,  and  knight's  fee  by 
knight*s  fee,  had  melted  in  the  nsarions  crucible  of  the  Hebrew 
mooey>lender.  He,  a  baron  born,  had  fallen  into  ignoble 
poverty ;  and  then,  as  now,  the  fall  coronet  nnst  pay  penalty 
(or  the  empty  parse ;  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  ^nd  shunned 
by  his  monied,  meaner. hearted  brother  knighti  and  barons, 
FitE-Otho,  in  a  generous  rage,  abjured  his  birthright  titles 
and  mortgngcd  estates,  and,  as  an  ontlawed  man,  stood  for 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  recognised  King  of  the  Forests — 
that  is,  virtually,  of  half  England — ander  the  plebeian  name 
of  Robin  Hood. 

Then,  says  the  author: — 

Robin  Hood  had  for  co-workers  with  him,  snndry  rough 
and  right  good  fellows :  bat  I  will  mention,  first  of  all,  is 
oonrteously  boaod  among  them,  though  not  of  them,  Robin's 
tmeat  mate  and  best  ally.  Maid  Marian. 

Then  he  tells  us  who  she  was : — 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Fits- Walter,  baraa  of  Baynards  aad 
Dannow,  was  too  beautifol  not  to  have  attracted  early  the 
roving  attentions  of  young  Robert  Fits-Otho — too  beautiful, 
also,  not  to  have  secured  a  like  questionable  compliment  from 
the  bad  Prince  John. 

To  escape  from  the  importunities  of  the  latter, 
we  read  that — 

With  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  like  importunity  in  its 
pleasanter  phase  of  noble-hearted  though  impoverished  Fits- 
Otbo,  the  fair  Matilda  incontinently  eloped  with  tho  latter 
from  Dnnnow  Castle,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  all  her 
courtly  circle,  became  the  outlaw's  bride. 

Friar  Tuck  also  figures  in  these  pages ;  however, 
as  neither  Hobin  Hood  nor  Friar  Tuck  are  the 
primary  personages  of  the  volupies,  we  pass  them 
over,  and  return  to  the  hero,  Stephen  Langton. 

In  the  process  of  his  wanderinga  he  falls  in  with 
the  aforesaid  Robin,  who  proves  a  good  friend  to 
him,  and  to  the  author  also,  as  he  helps  to  work 
out  the  plot. 

After  sundry  adventures  in  England,  Langton 
goes  to  France,  and  we  have  Philip  Augustus  and 
his  court  brought  before  us ;  and  in  connexion  with 
him  and  his  country  we  are  told  of  an  auto-da- fe, 
which,  the  author  says,  was  the  first  seizure  of 
Protesting  heretics,  after  the  King>  orders  had. 
gone  forth.  Such  deaoriptiona  are  matters  of  his 
tory— lamentaUe,  indeed,  but  TalnaUe  m  ahowiog 
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the  bigotry  and  ratUen  peneeaiion  of  the  period. 
The  career  of  Stephen  Langton  is  oarefollj  traced 
up  through  all  these  scenes,  until  bj  the  pontifical 
power  he  was  created  "  Cardinal  of  8t.  Chrjsogonus 
at  Rome,  and  Lord  Arohbishop  of  Canterbury  within 
the  realm  of  Ecgland.** 

Bat  good  men  cannot  last  for  ever ;  and  after 
he  had  done  his  part  in  abasing  tlie  wicked  King, 
and  trying  to  save  his  country,  he  died.  There  is 
a  beautiful  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  a  good 
man's  death  :— 

A  good  raui't  death  (uyt  the  uthor)  it  often  qniet  ■•  a 
sleep,  BDDOtiocd  at  an  ordinary  taaiet ;  hit  life  hat  been 
throaghont  a  chequered  teeoe  of  oloodt  and  tnathtn^,  and  he 
fean  not  to  walk  obtearely  down  a  thort,  dark  lalley  to  the 
portal  that  hides  from  hit  eipeetant  ejret  the  ererlatting 
glory,  hit  retl  and  hit  reward. 

As  a  tale,  we  do  not  admire  these  Tolumes.  We 
don't  care  about  the  fair  Alice,  or  Aogelique,  or 
Emma,  but  tolerate  them,  as  necessary  (it  may  be) 
adjuncts  to  the  whole. 

In  a  historical  point  of  yiew  the  work  is  good. 
There  is  much  valuable  information  in  it,  which, 
the  author  promises,  is  correct.  This  instruction, 
too,  is  pleasantly  conTeyed,  and  the  reader  who 
will  peruse  the  work  earefnUy  will  be  repaid 
for  his  trouble. 


Jwrnal  of  My  Lift  dttting  ih$  French  Revolution 
By  Grace  DaLRmpLs  Elliott.  London 
Biehard  Bentley,  New  Burlington- atreet.  P  206 
This  is  an  old  MS.  recently  brought  to  light* 
giving  us  an  oft  told  tale  of  sorruw  in  the  history 
of  the  French  RcYolntion  of  1789.  It  was  written 
at  the  express  desire  of  George  the  Third.  Mrs. 
Elliott,  the  authoress^  waa  intimately  aoqaainted 
(and  not  always  in  the  most  creditable  manner) 
with  the  principal  personages  of  the  French  and 
English  court.  We  pass  over  her  peccadilloes, 
howcTer,  and  proceed  to  her  very  interesting  nar- 
rative,  which,  besides  the  interest  derived  from  the 
stirring  events  of  the  period,  is  worth  reading 
as  an  account  of  some  of  the  public  cha- 
racters of  that  day.  She  narrates  the  commence- 
ment of  that  frightful  time  in  the  following  words : 
In  the  year  1789,  Jaly  the  18th,  whieh  wat  on  a  Snnday, 
I  went  with  the  Dake  of  OrSeant,  Prince  Lonit  d'Aremherg, 
and  othert,  whote  namet  I  do  not  reeoUect,  to  fith  and  dine 
at  the  Dnkt*t  ehatean  of  Bainojr,  in  the  Forett  of  Bondy, 
near  Pant.  We  left  Parit  at  eleven  o*elock,  in  perfect  tran- 
qnillily,  hut  on  oar  retnra,  at  eight  o*elook,  at  the  Porte  St. 
Hartin,  mj  tervant  told  me  that  the  tfaeatree  were  that  by 
the  ordert  of  the  police,  that  Parit  waa  all  in  oonfuion  and 
imnnlt,  that  the  French  Onardt  and  the  regiment  Eojale 
Allcmagne  were  at  that  moment  fighting  on  the  Bonlevards 
of  the  Chauuee  d'Antin,  and,  in  fact,  that  coofotion  reigned 
everywhere. 

She  gives  us  a  dreadful,  and,  no  doubt,  truthful, 
picture  of  the  horrors  of  that  fearful  period.  The 
following  is  among  them.  Speaking  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  13th  of  July,  she  says : — 

I  waa  unfortoaaie  enough  to  try  to  go  to  my  jeweller't  that 
tvaaiag,  and  I  aiet  ia  the  Boa  St.  flonor<  the  toldien  of 
tha  Yieaeh  Qwrdt,  esRyiag  Moantar  ds  Foolva't  head,  1^ 


the  light  of  flambeaox.    They  thrnit  the  head  into  my  car. 
ritge ;  at  the  horrid  tight  I  tereamed  and  fainted  awsy. 

That  act  was  quite  in  character  with  the  deport* 
ment  of  the  savage  leaders  of  the  Parisian  mob ; 
but  we  wonder  how  Mrs.  Elliott  could  have  been 
thinking  of  her  jewellers  in  those  dayp  of  terror. 

She  speaks  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  known  as  Philippe  Egalitd,  and  gives  us 
the  following  character  of  him : — 

The  Dake  of  Orleant  wat  a  very  amiable  and  highbred 
man,  with  the  beat  temper  in  the  world,  bat  the  mott  aaflt 
man  that  ever  exiited  to  be  tet  np  at  a  chief  of  a  great 
faction.  Neither  hit  mind,  hit  abilitiet,  nor  indeed  hit 
edaeatioa  Atted  him  for  each  an  elevation,  and  I  long  hoped 
that  hit  heart  revolted  at  the  idea  of  bringing  hit  ooontiy 
into  a  ttate  of  each  ernel  anarchy.  Hit  factiont  friendt  foaad 
thit  out  at  iMt,  for  they  never  coald  get  him  to  attend  to 
any  of  their  projectt,  and  tome  of  them  were  fortannte  enoogh 
to  make  a  tort  of  peace  with  the  coart,  leaving  the  nnhappy 
Dake  in  the  handt  of  thote  mitoreantt  whom  they  had  placed 
about  him,  who  brooght  othert  with  them  like  themtelvet, 
until  they  tnceeeded  in  hit  total  mia  and  dithonoar. 

After  this  she  details  the  further  miseries  of  the 

scene :— - 

In  the  coarie  of  the  day  (a  tnbteqnent  day)  the  Battille 
wat  taken,  Montiear  de  Laanay  and  othert  were  mardertd, 
every  tort  of  brntal  eiceat  wat  committed,  and  tcenet  of 
horror  oceared  every  boor.  The  mob  obliged  everybody  to 
wear  a  greea  cockade  for  two  dayi,  bat  aflerwardt  they  took 
red,  white,  and  bine,  the  Orleans  livery.  The  ttreett  all  the 
evening  were  in  an  nproar.  The  Freneh  Onardt,  and  all 
thote  who  we  e  at  the  taking  of  the  Battille,  were  mad  drank, 
dragging  dead  bodiet,  and  heada  and  limbe  aboat  the  ttreett 
by  torchlight. 

These  are  all  matters  of  history,  and  although 
they  have  been  recounted  over  and  o?€r  tgain,  there 
is  no  harm  in  recalling  them,  that  we  may  be 
thankful  for  the  peaceful  administration  under  which 
we  lire. 

After  innumerable  trials  and  alarms,  Mrs.  Elliott 
w.a  at  last  arrested  and  imprieoned.  She  was 
accused  of  conspiring  with  England  against  the 
liberty  and  welfare  of  the  fiepublic.  During  her 
incarceration,  which  continued  in  Tarious  prisons 
for  eighteen  months,  she  met  with  several  well- 
known  personages — among  others.  If  adame  Bean* 
harnais,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Napoleon.  She 
gives  us  the  following  anecdote  of  that  lady : — 

Madame  Beaharoait  had  been  parted  for  tome  yeart  from 
her  hntband,  t  he  Marqait  A  lexandre  Beanharnait.  We  were, 
therefore,  tnrprited  one  day  lo  tee  him  come  into  onr  room 
as  a  prisoner.  His  wife  and  he  were  both  mach  embarrassed 
at  the  circnmstaoce,  but  in  a  few  hoars  they  were  perfectly 
recoocilrd. 

This  reconciliation  was  not  for  long,  however,  as 
soon  afterwards  Monsieur  Beauharnais  was  executed. 
The  widow,  as  we  have  already  said,  married  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte.  This  is  an  interesting  volume, 
and  reads  like  a  vivid  romance.  The  details  of  the 
subject,  although  old,  are  unknown  to  many,  and 
to  them,  therefore,  the  perusal  of  the  book  will  be 
useful  and  interesting.  There  are  two  or  three 
minute  portraits,  after  celebrated  artists^  of  the 
persons  connected  with  the  period,  and  these  are 
both  neatly  and  beautifully  executed. 
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Ti0  Seowing  of  the  Wkite  Hone.  Bj  the  Aathor 
of  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  1  Vol.,  pp. 
830.  London :  MaomiUan  and  Co. 
Tbu  ia  a  book  to  put  one  in  a  good  spirits.  It 
is  foil  of  good  temper  and  racy  hamour.  There 
is  life  in  e?erj  line — busy,  everyday  life ;  and  the 
grapbio  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  brings  each 
picture  viridly  before  us.  As  the  second  title  of 
the  book  tells  us,  it  purports  to  be  ''The  long 
▼acatiou  ramble  of  a  London  Clerk.'*  Now,  this 
clerk,  Eichard  by  name,  after  applying  for  and 
obtaining  leave  of  absence  from  his  employer, 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  where  to  go ;  so  he 
calls  a  council  of  his  friends  to  help  him  in  the 
momentous  choice ;  and  he  tells  us,  by  the  bye,  in 
a  few  words,  the  kind  of  persons  whom  he  con* 
siders  worthy  of  his  friendship.     He  says, 

I'm  sure  thera*f  no  pride  about  me.  My  name*e  Eatji 
ftod  always  was ;  and  I  like  erery  fellow,  whatever  his  coa^ 
is,  who  un't  always  thinking  about  the  cut  of  it,  or  what  he 
haa  10  the  pocket  of  it  But,  goodncM  knows,  I  ean*t 
stand  a  fellow  who  gires  himrelf  airs,  and  thinks  himself  a 
chalk  above  eveiybody  who  can't  dress  and  do  just  u  he 
can.  Those  chaps,  I  always  see,  are  just  the  ones  to  do 
liekspittle  to  those  that  they  think  hare  more  in  their  pockets 
than  ihcfflselTes." 

Quite  right,  Mr.  Eichard,  say  we.  That  remark 
proves  that  yon  can  see  through  a  milestone  as 
dearly  as  anybody ! 

Having  told  us  what  kind  of  friend  he  likes,  he 

next  introduces  us   to  one  of  them,  Mr.   Jem 

Ebher  by  name,  whom    he  asks,  with  another 

friend,  to  supper  and  discassion — t.  «.,  discussion 

as  to  the  projected  tour ;  bat  not  being  able  to 

settle  this  mighty  question,  they  become  convivial 

on  other  points,  and  Jem,  who  is  of  a  poetical 

turn,  gives  us  his  definition  of  poetry  and  blank 

verae: — 

'*  Go  up  the  mill-dam,  fall  down  stairs,  dat  poetry ;  go  up 
the  miU-dam,  h\\  down  whoppo,  dat  plank  verse,"  said  Jem. 
*  Go  along  nigger — had  him  dere  nigger,**  and  he  tamed  in 
his  knees,  and  grinned  like  one  of  thoee  poor  beggars  who 
black  their  faces,  and  go  about  the  streets  with  red  striped 
trowsers,  white  ties,  and  banjos. 

Now  this  lets  us  know  the  kind  of  company  we 
have  got  into — a  jovial,  light-hearted  set  enoogh. 
But,  however,  they  cannot  fix  on  a  fitting  place  of 
residence,  pro.  tern.,  for  Eichard,  and  separate, 
without  the  object  of  the  meeting  being  attained. 
A  letter  from  an  old  friend  decides  the  question, 
on  the  following  morning,  when  Eichard  accepts 
the  invitation  contained  in  it ;  and  finally,  on  the 
15th  of  the  month,  sets  out  on  a  visit  to  this 
friend — Mr.  Joseph  Hurst,  who  lives  at  Elm 
Close  Parm,  Berks.  And  there,  we  suspect,  he 
falls  in  love,  because,  before  he  takes  his  depar- 
ture, he  says,  in  a  sort  of  retrospective  prophecy, 
speaking  of  the  time  when  he  returned  from  the 
visit  of  which  he  has  not  yet  given  us  the 
detail : — 

Only  two  short  weeks  had  passed,  but  I  wu  as  much 
changed  as  if  it  had  been  ten  years.  I  had  found  something 
which  I  ncTcr  could  get  rid  of  day  or  night,  and  which  kept 
me  always  in  a  fret,  and  in  a  struggle.  What  a  life  I  led 
with  it !    Sometimes  it  east  me  down,  and  made  me  ready 


to  hang  myself;  and  then,  again,  it  would  lift  me  np,  and 
seem  to  All  me  with  warmth  and  sunshine.  But,  somehow, 
cTcn  when  I  was  at  the  worst,  if  an  enchanter  had  come 
and  offered  to  wipe  it  all  out,  and  to  put  me  back  just  where 
I  was  the  night  before  my  holiday,  I  should  have  said— - 
"  No  ;"  and  at  all  other  times  I  felt  that  it  was  the  moat 
precious  part  of  my  lifeP  What  was  itP  Ah  1  what  waa 
it  P  Some  of  you  will  smile,  and  some  of  yon  will  sneer, 
when  yon  find  out,  as  you  will  do  (if  you  don't  skip),  befbra 
yon  get  to  the  end  of  the  story. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truthful  experience 
peeping  through  the  light  veil  of  humour  in 
which  that  sentence  i*  enveloped.  But  we  must 
follow  him,  and  see  how  he  fares.  His  friend  Joe 
is  waiting  for  him  at  the  station,  and  off  they 
drive  to  the  farm.  His  delight  at  the  pure,  fresh 
country  is  unbounded ;  everything  seems  delightful, 
and  *'even  the  cows,'*  as  he  says,  *'just  stopping 
to  stare  at  me  with  their  mild  eyes,  and  smelling 
so  sweet,  that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  go  on  smoking, 
and  let  my  pipe  out.** 

Now  in  connection  with  these  cows  we  have 
the  manner  of  his  introduction  to  his  lady- 
love, which,  unique  in  its  style,  is  well  worth 
transcribing.  He  has  followed  a  man  who,  in  the 
process  of  milking,  "balanced  himself  on  two 
legs  of  the  milking  stool,  and  drove  his  head  into 
the  cow's  sides.'*  The  process  of  "  milking'*  is 
going  on,  a  lass  in  a  blue  cotton  gown  being  the 
co-operator  in  the  scene.  Eichard  says  he  "  got 
into  a  talk  with  the  lass,  who  waa  very  pleasant 
and  free-spoken  ;  and  presently,"  he  adds. 

When  her  pail  was  fnll,  I  lifted  it  out  for  her,  all  froth- 
ing up,  and  looking  not  a  bit  like  our  liondon  sky  bine  ; 
and  I  told  her  I  didn't  think  I  had  eter  tasted  real  new 
milk,  so  she  got  me  a  long  stiaw,  and  while  she  went  on 
milking,  I  went  down  on  my  knees,  and  began  to  suck  away 
through  the  stnw.  But  I  had  hardly  begnn,  when  I  heard 
a  noisa  behind,  and  looking  roand,th«ra  stood  Joe,  hmghing 
all  OTcr,  and  by  his  side  a  yoang  woman,  in  a  broad  atraw 
hat  and  a  gray  jacket ;  and  though,  for  good  manners,  she 
didn't  laugh  out  like  Joe,  I  could  see  it  was  all  she  could  do 
to  keep  from  going  oflT  too. 

Why  was  I  ashamed  of  being  eanght  P  I  don't  know, 
but  I  was  ashamed ;  and  as  I  stuck  then  on  my  knees  in  the 
deep  straw,  with  the  pail  before  me,  looking  at  them,  the 
blood  rushed  up  to  my  head,  and  made  my  ears  sing,  so  that 
I  couldn't  hear  a  word  Joe  said. 

But  I  could  see  ho  did  say  something,  and  then  went  off 
into  another  great  roar  of  laughter ;  and  the  lass  and  ths 
man  left  off  milking  and  began  laughing  too,  till  I  thought 
they  would  have  dropped  off  their  stools.  Then  the  young 
woman  who  was  with  Joe  said  something  to  him,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  the  wordi,  '*What  a  shame,"  and  "Tour 
oldest  friend  ;"  and  then  ihe  caught  np  a  straw,  and  came 
and  knelt  on  the  opposite  aide  of  ihe  milk  pail,  and  began 
to  suck  away  herself  without  looking  at  me.  In  another 
minute  Joe  plumped  down  too,  clapping  me  on  the  back. 
**!  say,"  said  he,  **  start  fair  I  Here,  make  room  forma; 
you  and  Lucy  aint  going  to  hare  it  all  to  yourselves,"  and  ho 
began  sucking  away  to." 

Now  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  or  clever 
in  these  words,  and  yet  few  persons  could  have 
written  them,  or  brought  that  scene  so  clear]/ 
before  us.  And  that  is  just  the  character  of  the 
whole  book.  We  know  that  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
and  graphic  book,  yet  we  cannot  tell  how  or  why ; 
all  we  feel  is,  that  such  is  the  case.    However, 
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Riehftrd  is  taken  home  from  the  milk  pails  to  a 
vtTj  comfortable  English  farm  house  tea-table,  and 
then  to  what  no  doubt  proved  a  very  comfortable 
Sngliah  farm  house  bed,  and  the  next  morning  be 
goes  out  for  a  walk ;  and  comes  to  the  scene  of  the 
ceremonj,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  storj,  the 
"  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse."  There  is  a  long 
account  of  the  chronicle  of  the  period,  the  invasion 
of  England  bj  the  Danes,  and  the  battle  of  Ash- 
dows,  fought  between  them  and  Alfred,  afterwards 
the  Qreat,  and  his  elder  brother  iBthelred,  then 
King.  "  In  this  year,"  says  the  author,  speaking 
of  the  year  866,-  '*  in  the  autumn,  a  great  army  of 
Pagan  Danes  came  over  to  Britain,  and  landed  in 
that  part  of  the  island  which  was  then  called  East 
Anglia,  but  now  Norfolk.  These  were  not  the 
first  Danes  who  had  come  over  to  vex  England,  but 
none  of  them  ever  stayed  so  long,  fought  so  many 
battles,  or  did  so  much  harm  as  these." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  this  celebrated 
**  white  hone'*  was  cut  by  the  followers  of  Alfred 
the  Gbeat,  to  commemorate  that  king's  victory  over 
the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Ashdown.  And  he  adds 
that,  as  the  rains  and  the  draining  from  the  hill 
detaches  pieces  of  turf,  thus  marring  its  whiteness 
and  destroying  its  form,  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  from  time  to  time  performed  the 
ceremony  of  •'  scouring." 

The  games  connected  with  this  ceremody  arc 
described,  and  att  argument  entered  int6  bbth  for 
and  against  them.  There  is  a  fund  of  amusement 
md  much  valuable  thought  in  all  this.  Indeed 
the  whole  Work  abounds  in  thoughtful  remarks, 
written  in  a  pleasant  unsophisticated  manner, 
without  anything  dry  or  dictatoral  about  them. 
The  following  on  the  maxims  of  a  past  and  the 
present  age  are  excellent.  Richard  is  speaking  to 
an  elderly  clergyman,  who  has  been  relating  to  him 
some  of  the  chronicles  of  the  past,  connected  with 
this  *'  white  horse,"  and  the  legends  appended 
to  it: — 

"I  loppote  they  were  moitlj  prieiti  and  monks  who  wrote 
the  chronielee,  iir»**  said  Richard,  "  for  thej  don*t  read  at  all 
like  oar  own  histories ;  they  seem  a  religions  sort  of  books.** 

'*  Don*t  etll  them  religions  books/*  answered  the  clergy, 
loan ;  "  it  pnta  one  in  mind  of  religions  newspapers,  the 
greatest  cnrse  of  onr  times.  Yea,  people  sneer  at  the  old 
English castomi  now-adays,  and  prefer  the  Edda,  and  all 
■orta  of  heathen  stnff  to  them  ;  bat  they  are  great  books,  sir, 
for  thoae  who  have  eyes  for  them.  Godly  books  is  the  name 
for  them,  written  by  Qod-fearing  men,  who  were  not  ashamed 
of  the  faith  which  was  in  them  ;  men  who  believed,  sir,  that 
a  living  God  was  raling  in  England,  and  in  His  name  one  of 
them  might  defy  a  thousand.  Toar  historians  now*a*dsys, 
air,  believe  that  providence  (for  they  dare  not  speak  of  God) 
u  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battalion  j  there's  some  dilTer* 
OBoe,  when  yoa  oome  to  think  of  it,  between  the  two  creeds, 
iir.- 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Richard  can- 
not live  all  his  days  listening  to  clergymen,  and 
walking  through  the  pleasant  country  with  a  young 
girl  who  is  just  as  pleasant  to  him  as  the  country, 
for  he  has  fallen  most  completely  in  love  with  Miss 
Lucy*  He  must  return  to  his  dirty  office,  and  he 
doea  return,  and  we  moat  juat  extract  hia  soliloquy 


I  in  the  train,  for  it  is  simply  and  beautifully  written) 
and  worth  all  the  high-flown  nonsense  in  the  world. 
It  must  be  premised,  that  be  has  taken  Luey*s 
brother  into  his  confidence,  and  that  brother  has 
promised  to  put  him  "straight  with  Lucy,*'  and 
not  let  any  other  "  chap  **  get  hold  of  her.  Riehard 
has  perfect  faith  in  his  friend,  but  the  uneertaioty 
does  still  worry  him : — 

**6ut  soonU  began  to  fee!  cold,**  he  says,  "and  I  slmt 
np  the  window  and  sqneeied  myself  Into  a  comer,  with  my 
feet  apon  the  oppoeite  seat,  and  felt  very  tkaakfal  that  I  had 
OB  Joe's  great  coat.  Then  the  lamp  went  oat,  and  it  got 
oolder  as  the  dawn  eome  on,  and  my  viaions  and  resolves 
begna  to  get  less  bright  and  Arm.  The  other  side  of  the 
picture  rose  np  in  ngly  colours,  and  I  thought  of  the  dirty, 
dark,  elerk's  room,  and  the  hoon  of  oil  lamps  and  bad  air, 
and  the  heartleea  whirl  and  din  of  the  great  eity.  And,  to 
crown  all,  came  the  more  than  doubt,  whether  my  hope 
would  not  fade  out  and  die  jn  the  recesses  of  my  own  heart. 
What  was  I,  and  what  my  prospects,  that  any  one  should  ever 
give  me  a  thought  again  of  those  whom  I  was  so  fast  leav- 
ing behind,  mueh  more  that  she,  the  flower  of  them  all, 
should  single  me  out  before  all  others?  It  was  absurd.  I 
should  most  likely  never  see  Elm  Close  or  the  Vale,  or  the 
great  mysterious  hill  again.  I  had  better  make  up  my  mind 
to  live  the  next  twenty  years  as  I  had  the  last.  With  some 
such  feeling,  spoke  the  doleful  voioes,  hut  I  was  never  much 
of  a  hand  at  looking  at  the  doleful  side  of  the  things,  and  I 
made  good  strong  flght  on  that  right  arde,  and  took  eat  my 
pipe  and  lit  it,  and  pressed  my  baek  irmer  into  tiie  comer.'* 

Well,  and  if  they  dun*t  remember  me,  thought  I,  we  can 
remember  them,  at  any  nte ;  they  can't  help  that,  and  I  will 
remember  them  too,  and  all  their  kinl  pleasant  ways  and 
their  man-Iike  games,  and  their  queer  songs  aitd  stories,  and 
the  qneen  of  them  all,  I  can  carry  hkr  in  my  heart,  thani 
God  for  that,  aad  erei^  Word  I  ever  heard  hn  ^pfeak,  and 
every  smile  I  erer  aaw  light  np  her  merry  eyea  or  dimple 
ronnd  her  roouih  i  and  the  coontry  too,  the  fair  rich  vale, 
and  the  glorious  old  hill,  they  are  mine  for  ever,  and  all  the 
memoriesof  the  ilaying  dragons,  and  of  great  battfes  with 
the  Pagan.  I  Wonder  Whether  I  shall  ever  ae«  the  old  geH* 
tleman  again,  who  ooignred  it  op  for  me,  and  put  life  iato 
it,  and  made  me  feel  aa  if  King  Alfred  and  hia  Saaons,  were 
as  near  and  dear  to  me  aa  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  the  brave 
lads  in  India  I 

We  are  not  told  whether  they  did  remember  him 
or  not,  all  that  is  left  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
future,  which  he  half  promises  next  Christmas. 
We  hope  he  will  keep  his  word,  unless  indeed,  he 
brings  these  good  people  before  us  at  an  earlieir 
date.  We  shall  be  right  glad  to  see  them  again, 
right  well  pleased  to  laugh  with  Joe,  and  listen 
gravely  to  the  "olden  chronicles*'  of  the  good 
clergyman.  And  Lucy,  too,  kind-hearted  Lucy  1 
we  wish  with  all  our  heart  that  she  may  become 
the  wife  of  the  honest-spoken  Richard. 

We  advise  every  one  to  read  this  little  Tolume, 
but  we  don't  advise  them  to  take  it  up  if  they  have 
something  particular  to  do,  as  in  all  probability  the 
"something  particular*'  will  be  neglected  until 
the  book  be  finished,  for  it  is  impossible  to  put 
it  down  when  once  you  have  begun  it.  There  are 
good  wood- cuts  illustrative  of  the  scenes  described. 
It  is,  also,  tastefully  got  up,  and  would  form  aa 
pretty  and  interesting  a  gift-book  as  any  young 
person  could  either  have  or  desire  to  baTC. 
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A  Memoir  of  Captain  W.  Thornton  Bate,  R.N. 
Bj  the  ReT.  Johh  Bailub.     Author  of  '*  Me- 
moirs   of    Hewitson.**      London :    Longman, 
Brown^  Green,  Longman,  and  Eoherts. 
A  oooo  hook,  written  with  a  good  ohject.     This 
ia  the  life  of  a  Gbriatian  man,  who,  amidst'  the 
cares,  and  troubles,  and  stirring  scenes  of  his  pro- 
fession, nerer  lost  sight  of  the  main  purport  of 
this  life — the  preparation  for  the  one  to  come.  We 
read,  that 

He  wu  one  of  thow  gloriona  men  whom  one  lo  seldom 
Beett — of  rare  mental  powen,  %  fine  command iog  person 
and  manlj  face,  at  the  same  time  with  i^,henefolenoe,  almost 
sweetnett  of  eipression,  that  to  see  him  was  to  jearn  to 
kaow  hin,  and  to  know  hftt  #8a  to  lore  him.  Many  a 
roagh  hand  dashed  away  a  tear  on  the  day  that  the  beloTrd 
Captain  Bate  was  taken  to  his  last  home.  So  wrote  the 
eommanding  officer  of  U.M.  ship  Surprise. 

The  father  of  Captain  Bate  was  (Joremor  of  the 
Island  of  Ascension  ;  and  we  read  of  a  sad  shock 
to  the  poor  boy  when  he  was  yet  only  a  light* 
hearted  middy,  which  the  death  of  that  loving  and 
well-loved  father  caused. 

It  waa  a  beantifnl  aammer  mom  in  the  Atlantic,  when  a 
tight  little  craft  was  sweeping,  fnll  sail,  along  the  shore  of 
the  island  o'  Ascension.  On  board  was  a  yonng  "  mid,** 
whose  heart  beat  high  in  the  hope  of  a  right  joyous  wel- 
eone^  for  his  Ihther  was  Goreraor  of  the  island,  and  Billy 
lot ed  aad  was  loved  with  a  Tery  peootiar  afcetion.  As  they 
'*  hove  to**  befon  the  port,  the  flags  in  the  harbour  were 
observed  to  be  half  mast.  The  day  previous  the  Qovemor 
had  been  carried  off  by  a  fever ;  and  the  heart  stricken 
middy  was  only  in  time  to  to\\6ii  his  father's  corpse  to  the 
grave.  Poor,  dear  boy !  hoW  he  wept  that  evening,  as  in  a 
qaiet  ihady  spot  he  east  a  bat  ftuvwell  on  the  remains  of 
his  chief  earthly  stay  f  That  event  had  an  import  which 
by  and  bye  we  shall  comprehend. 

There  are  a  great  many  intereating  anecdotes 
of  his  ehildhood.   We  transcribe  the  following  : — 

A  year  or  two  hrter  (<.  #.,  when  he  was  aboot  seven),  a 
favourite  amasement  was  a  cannon  of  somewhat  formidable 
dimeaaions.  Ttriee  over  he  burnt  his  eyebrows  with  it; 
aad  not  a  little  aggrieved  V^as  he  when  at  length,  one  day, 
he  was  seriously  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
dangerous  plsything.  *'  WhAt  !*'  said  he,  potting  himself 
into  aa  attitude  of  importance;  "  I  was  making  eiperi- 
aata." 

And  altboogh  he  became  so  good  a  man,  we  are 
told  that  he  waa  not  conspieuons  for  an  unusual 
amount  of  piety  in  his  boyhod.  The  following 
incident  proves  it : — 

One  morning,  at  breakfbst,  the  family  devotion  wa' 
Icngtheaed  oat  a  few  minutes  beyond  the  appointed  time* 
"  Make  haate,**  he  was  heard  to  whisper,  rather  restif ely* 
*  and  be  done  with  that  prayer ;  or  my  egg  will  be  quite 
cold.** 

Boy-like  I  the  stomach  was  of  more  concern  than 
the  soul.  We  have  not  time  to  foUow  him  through 
his  sea  faring  life,  or  to  tarry  with  him  at  Palawan, 
or  at  Hong  Kong.  We  must  pass  on  briefly  to  the 
closing  scene  of  his  career.  This  melancholy 
event  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Canton,  in  December, 
1857.  He  had  volunteered  for  a  service  ol  danger 
and  difficulty,  and  "  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the 
distance  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  wall  with 
his  sextant,  when  a  shot  from  a  gin  gall  struck  him 
in  the  right  breast.  He  fell  straight  on  the  ground 


and  never  moved  afterwards.  In  half  an  hour  he 
had  ceased  to  breathe ;  his  spirit  had  gone  upward, 
to  be  with  his  dear  Lord.  Tt  was  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  December,  and  in  his  seven  and 
thirtieth  year." 

The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  remark : — 

'*  Canton  ia  taken,"  wrote  a  resident  in  China ;  "  bat  too 
high  a  price  has  been  paid  for  it  in  the  fall  of  suo&  a  man 
as  onr  dear  Captain  Bate.** 

We  have  already  stated  that  this  is  a  good  book, 
written  with  a  good  intention.  Can  we  give  it 
higher  praise  P     We  would  if  we  could. 


Journal  of  an  Engluh  Ogleer  in  India.  By  Migor 
NoBTH,  60th  Rifles.  London:  Hnrst  and 
Blackett.  P.  280. 
Okb  critic  says  that  '*  there  is  condensed  vigour*' 
in  this  work.  We  should  be  very  muoh  obliged 
to  him  if  he  would  point  it  out,  for  we  have  looked 
very  carefully  for  it,  and  we  can't  flnd  it.  Pro- 
bably  it  may  be  seen  in  the  following  sentence^ 
written  soon  after  the  military  author's  arrival  in 
Calcutta,  and  referring  to  the  Indian  mntiny : — 

Without  laying  claim  to  prrseienee,  I  was  prepared,  fa 
some  measure,  for  this ;  private  letters  having  informed  m| 
before  I  left  England,  that  disalTeetion  had  manifested  itself 
amongst  the  native  troops  of  the  Honourable  Company. 
Where  will  it  end  P 

Don't  know,  sir,  is  our  answer. 
Now,  if  the  condensed  vigour  be  not  found  there^ 
perchance  the  next  sentence  may  contain  it : — 

I  removed  (he  says)  to  *he  Koyal  Banaeks^  next  my  did 
friend  Walters,  and  was  admitted  aa  honorary  member  of  the 
mess  of  her  Majesty's  58rd  Regiment.     The  storm  begins  I 

We  don't  quite  see  the  connection  between 
Royal  Barracks,  Friend  Walters,  her  Mijesty's 
58rd,  and  a  storm ;  however,  we  suppose  the  printer 
made  a  mistake,  and  put  the  "  storm"  at  the  end 
of  one  line  instead  of  the  beginning  of  another, 
and  so  divorced  it  from  thnt  which  it  was  meant  to 
typify,  the  mutiny. 

Now,  we  really  believe  the  '*  condensed  vigour** 
to  be  in  that  paragraph  which,  extending  to  fonr 
lines,  holds  in  its  very  narrow  embrace  the  Boyal 
Barracks*  Friend  Walters,  her  Majesty's  63rd  Re- 
giment (to  say  nothing  of  the  "mess"),  and  a 
storm.     We  have  hit  it !  there  it  is  at  last. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  S78  pages  which  follow. 
We've  got  what  we  wanted,  the  "  condensed  vigour." 
Now,  we'll  go  on  to  the  concluding  4}  lines  of  the 
work,  the  very  last  words  printed  except  the  usual 
termination  of  all  books — i,e,,  thb  xsd,  in  capitals. 
Here,  then,  are  the  five  concluding  lines,  wanting 
one  quarter  :— 

I  have,  however,  been  rewarded  by  the  thanks  of  the 
Governor.Oeneral  in  council,  and  have  been  also  mentioned 
in  Sir  Jamea  OntnuasTs  despatch  as  having  rendered  valuahlo 
service. 

Indeed!!! 
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JLWkXT  bas  bean  occnpied  with  rumours  of  war. 
Thej  began  on  New  Year's  day  in  Paris,  and  they 
have  troubled  society  since  then.  Austria  has. 
been  iuroiaicd  for  some  time  past  that  France 
meant  to  have  a  misunderstanding.  That  was 
clear  in  1858,  and  is  only  a  little  clearer  in  1859. 
It  was  the  subject  of  oonyersation  and  of  specula- 
tion last  autumn.  It  was  suggested  as  one  reason 
for  Cherbourg,  when  that  port  was  opened.  The 
connection  of  Cherbourg  with  an  Austrian  quarrel 
was  not,  however,  remarkably  visible.  Cherbourg 
is  on  the  wrong  side  of  France  during  an  Austrian 
war.  The  Austrians  strive  to  become  a  nautical 
people,  but  their  vessels  will  not  pass  Gibraltar  to 
threaten  France  from  the  channel.  Cherbourg  is 
really  a  menace  to  Britain.  It  is  a  security  against 
our  intervention  for  Austria — a  security  that  need 
aoaroely  have  been  taken ;  for  we  have  not  any 
great  desire  to  intermeddle  with  continental  quar 
rels.  The  present  one  may  be  described  in  a  few 
sentences,  although  it  has  occupied  titousands. 
Louis  Napoleon  has  a  cousin,  the  son  of  Jerome, 
who  wanted  a  wife,  and  had  been  in  that  condition 
for  the  better  part  of  his  life.  This  same  cousin 
wants  a  kingdom,  now  that  the  senior  branch  has 
given  a^  heir  to  the  French  throne.  France  wants 
Savoy,  and  a  paramount  influence  in  Italy.  France 
does  not  wish  for  Italian  freedom,  independence, 
unity.  These  are  not  objects  of  ambition  to  any 
French  statesman.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  re- 
quired excitement,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his 
subjects.  When  men  follow  the  drum  to  glory, 
they  do  not  think  of  the  poll. 

Yictor  Emanuel,  the  constitutional  King  of 
Sardinia,  remembers  1848,  and  wants  revenge. 
Austria  beat  his  army ;  compelled  his  father  to 
abdicate,  and  might  have  annexed  Piedmont. 
Austria  did  not  take  this  course,  but  this  was  one 
of  its  few  wise  omissions.  Victor  Emanuel  has 
ambition.  He  would  be  King  of  Italy.  These  wants 
all  existed. 

The  first  Buonaparte  want  is  gratified  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  to  the  Princess  Clothilde, 
a  young  girl  of  seventeen.  The  second  may  be 
gratified  by  Victor  Emanuel,  like  his  father,  being 
beaten  into  an  abdication;  while  Napoleon  and 
Clothilde  take  his  seat,  like  William  and  Mary, 
but  for  unlike  purposes.  It  might  be  gratified, 
alao  by  the  conquest  of  Lombardy— for,  although 


Victor  Emanuel  expects  to  be  its  crowned  king, 
yet  he  is  only  a  tool,  and  does  not  know,  in  this 
matter,  his  own  little  worth,  The  third  want  for 
France,  Savoy  may  be  the  price,  and  is  the  re- 
puted price  of  an  alliance  defensive,  and  especially 
offensive.  The  fourth  want  for  Frances  excite« 
ment,  is  necessarily  secured. 

Revenge  is  the  first  want  at  Turin.  That  mi^ 
be  gained.  The  chance  of  war  can  be  tried.  Am- 
bition being  itself  in  surplus,  causes  the  seoond 
want  at  Turin.  Its  gratification  is  promised  in 
return  for  hostilities. 

All  parties  are,  therefore,  in  a  fair  way  of 
having  what  they  want  on  that  side  of  the  war ; 
the  war  pushing  and  threatening  side.  The  other 
parties  to  the  case  are  the  Austrians  and  the 
Italians.  The  former  have  had  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare ;  and  will  not  melt  away  at  the  first  brush. 
For  the  latter,  their  throats  are  grasped  tighter. 

The  Italians — that  meaning  the  Lombards  and 
Venetians — would  welcome  deliverance;  but  it 
cannot  come  to  them  in  this  way.  The  public  law 
of  Europe  is  favourable  to  Austria.  The  Emperor, 
Francis  Joseph,  has  done  nothing  with  which 
another  despot  should  quarrel.  In  these  dream- 
stances,  the  British  Ministry  are  said  to  hare 
recommended  submbsion  to  Frands  Joseph.  They 
never  did  so ;  but  they  recommended  Victor  of 
Turin  not  to  get  into  hostilities  until  he  oould  sea 
how  he  would  come  out  of  the  war.  That  ndvioe 
was  friendly  and  sound.  Will  there  be  war  f  We 
believe  so.  The  necessities  we  have  named  are 
not  great;  and  there  are  not  any  greater;  but 
kings  have  to  dedde,  and  th^  will  deem  them 
sufficient.  As  for  the  interests  of  freedom— of 
nations — of  "  peoples,'*  they  are  not  in  the  hasp ; 
only  the  interests  of  kings ;  and  then  come  the 
calamity  and  delusion  that  the  loss  ef  blood,  com, 
mulberry  and  olive  trees,  and  vinea— that  all  falls 
on  the  people. 

Parliament  will  re-assemble  in  a  few  days ;  the 
reform  agitation  increases  slowly-— only  slowly. 
The  grand  error  of  raising  the  rating  qnalification 
in  preference  to  a  manhood  boifrage  has  certainly 
given  the  Government  power  to  aay  there  is  no 
great  movement.  The  people  will  however  see 
by-and-bye,  that  if  the  Government  mean  lUt 
they  must  be  taught  to  do  well  Diffbrent  opinions 
will  be  formed  on  this  subject  before  Easter. 
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Mb.  Disraeli  assured  the  members  of  the 
Commons,  and  through  them  their  con- 
stituentSy  and  the  more  numerous  class 
who  are  nobody's  constituents,  that  the 
Cabinet  had  a  complete  plan  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  ready  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequei's  word  being  above  suspicion, 
we  suppose  that  the  statement  must  have 
been  true.  The  Government,  therefore, 
have  credit  for  a  capacity,  unusual  in  our 
age,  of  keeping  their  own  secret.  Several 
indications  have  been  afforded  respecting 
the  nature  of  their  plan,  but  they  are  des- 
titute of  authority,  and  therefore  of  interest. 
The  common  fate  of  organised  plans  is 
publication.  Journals  favourable  to  a 
u^ovemment  recommend  certain  changes 
as  highly  desirable,  and  calculated,  in  a 
remarkaDle  degree,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  happiness,  and  the  final  settle- 
ment of  'Hhis  subject.*'  These  recom- 
mendations are  founded  upon  hints  and 
suggestions,  which  furnish  the  material 
of  guesses  and  reckonings.  By  degrees, 
after  this  fashion,  an  idea  is  fished  out  of 
articles  in  the  press,  post-prandial  speeches, 
and  speeches  by  persons  trying  to  get  into, 
and  by  others  in,  but  afiraid  of  getting  out 
of,  Pflutiiament,  respecting  the  nature  of 
Ministerial  measures. 

The  new  Reform  Bill  is  exceptional. 
The  leading  Cabinet  Ministers  have  been 
ill  of  eout,  or  immersed  in  public  business, 
and  they  have  kept  from  public  view. 
Their  friends  who  have  been  constrained  to 
appear  in  public,  belong  to  the  new  Ame- 
ncan  school  of  Know-Nothings.    We  be- 


lieve them  when  the^  assert  their  entire 
ignorance  of  the  Ministerial  purposes. 
^^  Their  press'*  is  equally  ignorant.  The 
^^  writers  "  cannot  get  up  a  scheme  on  their 
own  wisdom,  because  it  might  be  at  total 
variance  from  superior  wisdom.  It  would 
also  cause  discussion.  This  last  sentence 
contains  the  reason  for  the  secret.  The 
Government  do  not  want  discussion.  Their 
party  fear  excitement.  Let  the  people 
sleep  on  in  security,  and  by  no  means  dis- 
turb their  rest.  That,  at  least,  is  part  of 
the  policy  pursued,  and  perhaps  the  only 
part  that  displays  much  sagacity.  Seven 
years  have  passed  away  smce  the  Whigs 
repudiated  finality.  Five  years  have  been 
absorbed  since  a  mixed  Government 
adopted  a  Liberal  Reform  Bill  as  a  Cabinet 
measure.  The  period  has  not  been  one 
of  agitation  but  of  hope,  and  why  should 
statesmen  not  use  up  this  admirable  pa- 
tience ? 

We  know  no  ^ound  for  disputing  this 
policy.  The  Mmistry  do  not  particularly 
want  Reform.  It  is  one  of  the  matters 
that  can  stand.  Like  a  Paisley  shawl  in  a 
distressed  &mily,  it  can  be  done  without. 
Being  only  a  luxury,  the  purchase  may  be 
reserved  to  better  times.  We  desire  to 
take  Reform  out  of  the  catalogue  of  luxu- 
ries, and  bring  it  into  the  list  of  necessi- 
ties. 

Last  year  Napoleon  and  Orsini,  in  Ja- 
nuary, supplied  a  reason  for  delaying 
Reform.  This  year  Napoleon  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  have  endeavoured  again  to 
provide  reason  for  another  postponement. 
Both  efforts  were  made  in  January  of  each 
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year,  but  that  of  last  January  was  incom- 
plete. Accordingly,  Princess  Clothilde,  of 
whom  we  only  know  that  she  was  married 
at  sweet  seventeen,  was  employed  to  cheat 
us  in  February.  The  marriage  of  that 
girl  was  deemed  an  omen  of  immediate 
Nobody  believed  that  Victor  Em- 


war. 


manuel  had  consented  to  the  marriage  of 
his  young  daughter  to  an  old  gentleman 
without  solid  reasons.  It  was  a  marriage, 
not  of  affection  but  "convenience,  for  tne 
child  princess  had  never  seen  the  middle- 
aged  prince,  who  is  now  her  husband,  until 
a  day  or  two  before  their  wedding.  As  it 
was  not  a  match  for  love,  politicians  insisted 
upon  its  being  a  symptom  of  war.  They 
may  be  correct,  as  regards  the  respective 
parties  ;  but  the  public  of  Europe  should 
not  be  involved.  GlothiMe  belonged  to  a 
poor  but  respectable  family.  Napoleon, 
jun.,  is  a  parvenu^  perhaps  a  rake,  and  his 
friends  wished  to  have  him  settled  in  the 
world.  He  has  at  present  the  command 
of  money,  while  Clothilde  had  only  twenty 
thousand  poimds  in  the  world,  not  much 
for  a  princess  descended  from  all  the  royal 
families  of  Europe,  and  an  heiress  of  the 
Stuarts.  By  this  marriage  she  has  a  join- 
ture  of  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
secured  upon  the  finances  of  France,  if  she 
survive  the  prince  her  husband,  which  is 
probable,  as  she  must  be  nearly  thirty 
years  younger  than  that  gentleman.  The 
value  of  the  jointure,  in  certain  contingen- 
cies, is  less  than  we  can  calculate,  not 
more,  perhaps,  thaii  the  worth  of  cer- 
tain estates  of  the  Orleanists.  However, 
it  is  a  settlement  in  the  meantime,  and  we 
hope  that  her  8(dicitor  provided  for  the 
satety  of  her  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
hand. 

Next,  a  baptism  threatens.  A  young 
Piince  of  Prussia — ^the  Prince  terHtu-^iB 
bom;  or,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
fighting  Prussia,  '^a  new  recruit  has 
jomed.  It  is  of  some  importance  that 
the  young  gentleman  has,  we  believe,  been 
accepted  for  the  grenadier  corps,  and  put 
on  pay.  The  municipalities  of  England 
and  Scotland  have  polished  up  their 
loyalty  on  this  subject.  Even  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  was  obliged  to  leave 
home  with  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
the  boy's  grandmother,  her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  Onildren  do  entail  a  world  of 
anxiety  and  trouble.  Mr.  Carlyle  has,  no 
doubt,  commenced  the  life  of  this  great 
Frederick.     That  is  probably  the  reason 


why,  in  these  present  months,  he  was 
imable  to  accept  the  Lord  Rectorship 
suggested  for  him  by  some  of  the  students 
of  Mairschall  College,  Aberdeen.  He  must 
be  deep  in  the  papers  of  the  Coburg 
family,  in  preparation  for  vols  I.  and  H., 
devoted  to  the  grandfather,  and  the  great 
grandfather  of  tnis  illustrious  prince.  The 
studies  in  question  may  affect  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  comfort,  but  what  have  they  to  do 
with  the  nation's  reform  or  war  ?  Every- 
thing, indeed,  for  this  baptism  is  to  collect 
two  of  the  Emperors,  and  half  the  kings 
of  Europe  at  Berlin  ;  and  they  will  there 
consider  whether  the  crusades  of  Napoleon 
should  be  the  objects  of  a  new  coalition 
The  coalition  would  follow  the  crusade 
into  action.  Peace  or  war  depends  upon 
accidents ;  and  the  Reform  Bill  may  be 
again  postponed,  in  defbrence  to  pressing 
interests. 

Mr.  Disraeli  alleged  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  scheme  of  reform  prepared. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  they  naa  two 
systems  ready.  He  engaged  to  explain 
one  of  them  on  the  last  day  of  February. 
That  duty  may  be,  however,  postponed 
until  some  day  in  Mareh ;  although  the 
House  of  Commons  have  adjourned  upon 
an  average  of  February's  sittings  at  an 
early  hour  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  country  was  not  acquainted  with  thia 
project  three  weeks  since — ^no  reason,  ia 
the  nature  of  the  work  completed  by 
the  legislature. 

The  appearance  of  any  scheme  as  a 
Government  measure  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  not  ensure  its 
second  reading.  Lord  John  Russell  in- 
troduced his  bill  five  years  since,  and  left 
it  there  to  make  its  own  way  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  a  precedent  therefore  for 
the  neglect  of  his  Dill,  if  he  should  over- 
look its  interests. 

Reform  will  always  be  treated  in  this 
manner,  while  it  is  regarded  as  a  luxury, 
and  postponed  to  every  other  object  that 
may  turn  up — such  as  war.  That  calamity 
is  tne  first  reason  for  interesting  the  people 
in  the  condition  of  the  empire.  The 
achievements  of  the  raw  levies  of  France 
in  the  Continental  wars  before  Napoleon, 
and  under  the  Republic,  excited  Europe. 
They  were  unintelligible  to  those  who  ror- 
got  that  the  men  were  awakened  suddenly 
into  the  conviction  that  they  had  a  coim- 
try,  that  they  were  citizens,  and  not  as 
formerly,  sens.     They  were  an  ignorant 
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and  rade  xoM%,  passing  rapidly  into  crude 
infidelity  out  of  nothings  for  they  believed 
nothing.     They  came    ^Ho  believe  infi- 
delity/  and  ^ve  the  world  a  lurid  speci- 
men of  its  firuits.    Napoleon  had  splendid 
armies  ready  and  trained  to  work  out  his 
ambition.    They  were  the  fruits  of  the 
BepuUic ;  vicious,  we  admit,  but  ignorant. 
The  extension  of  political  power  will  form 
the  best  fortification,  and  the  most  effi- 
cient   recruiting    sergeant    in    our  own 
empire.     "The  peopk  are  ignorant,"  it 
is  said ;  but  that  is  one  reason  for  doing 
something.    Ignorance  is  a  reproach  alike 
to  the  governed  and  the  governing  parties. 
Its  onfy  cause  is  easUy  removea;   but  a 
government  founded  upon  a  small  section 
of  the  f^eople,  tremble  at  the  idea  of  un- 
popularity.   They  cannot  take  a  bold  step, 
beeause    they    walk    upon  an    inverted 
pyramid,  and  the  structure  totters.    They 
canBOt  enact,  as  a  popular  government 
might  propose,  that  after  a  fixed  date  no 
person  shall  be  taken  into  any  employment 
m  this  country,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
The  ^  enactment  would  be  cruel  without 
{HTOvision  of  the  means  for  teaching  all 
who  chose  to  learn.    K  education  be  ren- 
dered essential  to  employment,  all  persons 
will  be  educated  in  a  short  time  who  are 
not  absolutely  incompetent  to  receive  in- 
struction.    £ven  the  ignorance  of  the 
peopl^  if  it  be  absohitely  true,  proves  the 
fiulure  of  the  existing  system.     It  has 
fidled  to  impart  instruction  to  the  multi- 
tude.   If  we  mistake  not,  a  number  of 
philosophical  personages  allege  that  the 
Government  is  not  entitled  to   educate, 
but  to .  prevent  and  punish.     We  do  not 
refer  to  the  numerous  bodies  who  oppose 
ffraats  for  religious  purposes  by  the  State, 
but  to  a  smaller  sect  who  have  impracti- 
cable opinions  on  educational  topics.  Either 
the  Government  has,  or  it  has  not,  an  in- 
terest in  the  promotion  of  education.     K 
the  State  be  interested  in  that  duty,  it 
should  see  to  the  doin^  of  the  work.  If  it 
be  not  any  part  of  the^bours  of  the  State, 
then  education  can  be  no  test  for  political 
purposes,     hk  eith^  way  the  argument 
firom  the  existence  of  igiuNrance  comes  to 
the  ground.    It  does  not  fall  in  a  satis&c- 
tory  maimer,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  those 
by  whom  Dagon  was  set  up.    The  go- 
vernment of  nations  should  do  many  things 
that  are  neglected  by  governments.    We 
deny  the  right  to  punish  in  many  cases 
where  •*iiistnictioii  has  been  altogether  ne- 


glected, and  the  punished  have  been  left 
ignorant  of  their  duties  towards  the  pre- 
sent life  or  respecting  the  coming  world. 
Abounding  ignorsince  is  proof  of  duty  ne- 
glected by  those  who  have  administered 
the  afibirs  of  the  State,  and  by  those  who 
have  possessed  the  means  of  imparting  in- 
struction and  have  neglected  them.  There- 
fore, neither  of  these  parties  is  entitled 
now  to  plead  their  crimes  or  their  omissions 
as  a  reason  for  not  opposing  wk^t  would 
have  been  done,  and  would  have  been  right, 
except  for  their  own  negligence.    By  this 
argument  a  trustee  would  only  have  to 
deal  falsely  with  a  ward  in  order  to  be 
everlasting  warden.   The  law  has  a  maxim 
that  a  man  must  never  derive  profit  from 
his  own  wrong.    Even  a  public  company 
cannot  in  law  derive  gain  fix>m  the  evil 
perpetrated  by  its  directors,  although  the 
shareholders  may  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  sin.     The  electors  may  be  the  share- 
holders and  statesmen  may  have  been  the 
directors,  and  it  is  no  bar  to  the  claim  of 
the  unenfranchised  that  the  directors  have 
mal-administered  the  common  property  to 
the  regret  of  the  shareholders.     The  peo- 
ple are  supposed  to  know  too  much  and 
too  well.    They  have  only  to  select  men 
who  have  acquired  a  good  character  among 
themselves  for  some  quality  that  might 
help  them  to  serve  the  nation.   This  intel- 
lectual achievement  is  not  immeasurably 
superior  to  common  minds;  and,  if  it  were, 
what  virtue  rests  in  two  shillings  weekly 
to  compensate  mental  weakness  ?    How 
happens  it  that  a  common  feUow  who  is 
quite  incapable  of  voting  in  a  county, 
mends  his  mtellect  by  coming  into  town  ? 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  confined  localities 
enlarge  the  mtellect,  and  breathing  gas 
exhilarates  the  mind  ?     And  if  this  be  so, 
why  did  the  Members  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  cut  short  the  last  session  exr 
actly  when  the  Thames  was  acting  the  part 
of  schoolmaster  and  knocking  bright  ideas 
and  fresh  knowledge  into  heads,  of  which 
many  needed  them  ?    What  explanation 
can  be  given  of  the  astonishing  &ct,  that 
when  a  man  who  has  acquired  the  city 
firanchise  and  wit,  removes,  for  physical 
reasons,  into  the  open  county,  he  loses 
both  again,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of 
selecting  legislators  ? 

Enemies  reply  to  all  these  questions  by 
alleging  that  they  do  not  draw  a  know- 
ledge but  a  property  line ;  and  they  must 
stop  somewhere.    Any  Une  will  pres^at 
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diiBculties,  but  '^  ten  pounds  "  say  some, 
others  less,  and  others  more,  is  the  border 
of  propriety.  According  to  this  account 
of  our  franchise,  how  comes  it  that  ^^  ten 
pounds"  is  a  very  good  line  within ;  and 
**  fifty  pounds"  is  the  line  requisite  with- 
out municipalities  t  That  question  needs 
no  answer  for  our  purpose,  because  the 
argument  drops  education  and  ignorance, 
and  shifts  the  ground  to  property.  The 
house  and  not  the  tenant  is  licensed  to  sell 
spirits  and  beer.  The  house  and  not  the 
tenant  is  licensed  to  vote.  The  theory 
might  be  useful  if  the  house  would  pay 
taxes,  obey  the  laws,  and  be  punished  in 
its  own  bncks  and  mortar  for  disobedience. 
Even  so,  we  should  ask  in  justice  to  coun- 
try houses  for  an  explanation  of  the  inve- 
terate enmity  displayed  towards  them. 
Why  are  they  deprived  of  honours  that 
are  neaped  on  hovels  in  townst  Here  is  a 
cottage  with  its  geurden,  its  green,  its  ivy 
and  jessamine  and  roses  and  violets,  with 
ever  so  many  other  fine  things,  insulted  by 
a  preference  given  to  four  dingy  apart- 
ments, with  no  prospect  but  smoked  vndls. 
What  is  the  reason  r 

Those  parties  who  propose  a  knowledge 
qualification  have  reasons  to  give  for  their 
views.  We  suggested  a  simple  knowledge 
qualification  in  this  magazine  twelve  years 
ago.  It  consisted  only  in  all  persons  who 
(£umed  a  vote  writing  out  their  claim, 
according  to  a  form  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
Begistrar.  The  process  did  not  require 
annual  repetitions,  but  the  elector  would 
have  earned  to  other  towns  a  certificate 
of  his  position.  We  reckoned  upon  the 
general  rule  that  a  man  can  read  who  can 
write.  The  exceptions  are  not  numerous, 
and,  by  the  way,  the  persons  who  form 
them  are  already  voters. 

This  qualification  was  neither  severe  nor 
uniust.  All  men  in  this  country  should  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  a  stigma  might 
be  attached  beneficially  to  those  who  have 
not  acquired  that  knowledge.  It  may  be 
acquired  even  in  old  age.  One  Scotch- 
woman, after  she  had  attained  her  seven- 
tieth year,  learned  to  write,  because  one  of 
her  sons,  now  a  man  of  considerable  influ- 
ence, had  removed  to  London;  and  his 
mother  was  anxious  to  communicate  with 
him  and  be  independent  of  the  lud  of 
strangers  !  Any  friend  waa  a  stranger  as 
between  the  mother  and  her  son. 

This  qualification  is  not  named  now  be- 
oause  the  conviction  is  general  that  the 


number  of  persons  who  cannot  write  do 
not  form  a  dangerouB  party,  and  are  not 
likely  to  carry  the  election  of  any  candi- 
date who  could  properly  represent  them, 
in  reference  to  reading  and  writing.  Any 
qualification  above  these  elements  would 
be  a  snare. 

A  small  chip  of  a  past  party  remains. 
It  is  now  a  dual  party,  or  perhaps  a  trium- 
virate. It  represents  the  prmciples  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  and  afraid  of  the  shadow 
of  its  own  success  it  suggests  inquiry. 
The  character  and  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
are  not  explwied.  It  might  be  more  im- 
portant to  know  its  uses.  One  of  them 
we  do  know— -even  that  delay  of  which 
hearts  by  thousands  have  grown  sick. 

Let  us  repeat  thac  the  argument  re- 
specting ignorance  would  be  more  weighty 
if  it  were  applicable  not  to  electors  but  t 
their  representatives.  The  electors  are 
not  to  act  directly  on  le^slation.  Many 
of  them  may  not  know  much  of  the  deme- 
rits or  merits  of  points  on  which  an  elec- 
tion may  turn,  as  upon  the  Chinese  war, 
but  they  vrill  learn  the  opinion  of  others 
in  whom  they  have  confidence.  InteUec- 
tual  men  will  not  commit  the  sin  of  leaving 
voters  entirely  to  their  own  imaginations, 
and  with  the  ballot  they  will  get  through 
admirably. 

The  unenfranchised  would  present  a 
sorry  appearance  intellectuaUy  if  they  re- 
turned members  to  Parliament  twice  to  tole- 
rate and  white-wash  servants  who  supplied 
our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  with  green  cof- 
fee, without  fuel,  or  oven,  or  mill  to  grind 
the  heaxLS  if  they  could  have  been  roasted : 
who  left  our  soldiers  to  perish  there  in  rain 
or  snow — or  both  united;  without  ade* 
quate  clothing,  while  bales  cumbered  s^pB 
and  stores,  or  rotted  in  Balaclava.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  fidr  elections  by  the 
public  would  result  in  a  Parliament  whom 
any  Ministry  could  meet  after  they  had 
allowed  a  repetition  of  the  same  blunders 
in  our  current  Indian  war.  Many  men 
went  to  the  Crimea  and  returned  no  more. 
Many  went  to  India  who  are  buried  in  its 
wide  plains.  One-half  of  all  the  Crimean 
deaths  and  three-fourths  of  the  Indian 
originate  in  mismanagement  of  simple 
things — clothing  and  food. 

Two  days  have  only  nassed  since  Sir 
John  Pakington  acknowledged  that  the 
nation  had  paid  Four  Millions  of  pounds 
for  steam  enraies,  and  yet  had  not  an  effi- 
cient Steam  Navy  I    Can  any  man  sup* 
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pose  that  a  Parliament  fairly  representing 
this  nation  would  allow  this  waste  ? 

The  loss  of  the  four  millions,  or  of  so 
many  pounds  of  them  as  are  lost,  is  bad ; 
hut  worse  by  far  is  the  fiwt  that  we  believed 
in  a  navy  which  had  no  reality,  and  tiTisted 
in  marine  engines  that  will  not  work. 

A  numerous  and  respectable  party  ad- 
vise us  not  to  press  hard  for  great  political 
changes  now,  because  they  are  engaged 
in  renovating  dwelling-houses,  cleaning 
sewers,  and  widening  lanes  into  streets. 
May  they  be  successml  to  the  full  bent  of 
theur  hearts  in  procuring  for  all  classes 
homes  habitable  with  propriety.  The 
crowded  districts  of  London  alone  give  a 
weekly  average  of  two  hundred  ana  fifty 
deaths  above  the  better  and  middle-class 
districts.  All  these  deaths  must  not  be 
attributed  to  the  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  homes  in  which  lived  the  victims. 
Causes  of  a  different  character  produce 
disease.  A  number  of  persons  perished 
from  want,  who  all  probably  found  their 
last  shelter  in  crowaed  localities.  A  far 
sreater  number  perish  from  vice,  and  a 
MATger  number  probably  still  from  disease 
neglected.  The  accurate  division  of  all 
these  causes  is  impossible.  They  act  and 
react.  Cause  and  effect  change  places, 
until  a  tracing  of  the  original  cause  be- 
comes impracticable.  One-half  of  these 
deaths,  however,  may  be  chargeable  on  re- 
moveable  breaches  of  sanitary  laws.  This 
calculation  would  ^ve  seven  thousand 
ei^ht  hundred  deaths  yearly  from  evils 
which  may  be  remedied,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber from  other  causes  which  are  all  pre- 
ventible,  in  the  metropolis  alone  ;  so  that 
the  London  "  homicides,"  from  different, 
but  all  evil  practises,  wherewith  legislation 
may  grapple,  are  not  xmder  fifteen  thou- 
sand five  nundred  yearly.  That  calcula- 
tion proceeds  not  upon  the  average  of  the 
country,  but  of  the  middle  class  districts 
in  the  metropolis,  contrasted  with  the 
average  killings  in  those  of  its  districts 
chiefly  inhabited  by  poorer  persons.  The 
average  of  the  country  districts,  con- 
trasted against  London,  would  yield  a 
much  larger  number ;  and  the  average  of 
London,  contrasted  with  other  krge 
towns,  would  exhibit  more  fearful  results. 
We  believe  that  the  annual  slaughter  in 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  is 
not  less  than  three  thousand  for  each 
town  above  the  London  average.  The 
census  returns  do  not  supply  the  real 


population  of  towns,  with  the  exception  o^ 
London.     There  are  old  municipal  or  ol 
parliamentary  boundaries  which  the  towns 
have  long  built  past ;  and,  if  they  are  to 
provide  for  their  future  health  and  pros- 
perity, they  must  build  farther  past ;  but 
these  invasions  of  the  rural  parishes  are 
not  included  in  the  populations  of  large 
towns.     The  three  towns  named  will  be 
found  to  have  in  1861,  with  their  suburbs, 
half  a  million  of  inhabitants  each.     Glas- 
gow, although  the  healthier  of  the  three, 
has,  we  fear,  an  average  of  six  per  thou- 
sand more   deaths  than  London.      The 
latter  is  inhabited  largely  by  idle  people, 
yet  labour    in  proper    proportions,   and 
regulated  well,   should   be  a  source    of 
strength.     Six  per  thousand  would  give 
three  thousand  upon  the  assumed  popula- 
tion.    Ascribe  one  half  to  the  advantage 
of  idleness,  and  place  that  to  the  credit  of 
London,  and  there  are  still  fifteen  hundred 
per  annum  gone  over  the  average  of  the 
metropolis,   over   the  bad  and  the  low 
average,  but  over  the  good  average  two 
thousand  have  to  be  added,  yielding  three 
thousand  five  hundred  remedial   deaths. 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  still  worse, 
and  probably  yield  four  thousand  slaugh- 
ters each  per  annum  upon  the  same  scale. 
If  any  party  complain  that  in  assuming  a 
population  of  half  a  million  for  each  of  these 
towns  we  exceed  truth,  let  the  remonstrant 
add  to  Glasgow,  Paisley ;  to  Liverpool, 
Warrington ;  to  Manchester,  Stockport ; 
and  there  is  an  end  of  that  controversy. 
Thus  we  have   discovered  twenty-seven 
thousand  deaths  per  annum  in  four  towns, 
from  causes  which  legislation  should  pre- 
vent.    We  assume  farther  that  these  four 
towns  contain  little  more  than  one-third  of 
all  the  town  population  in  the  three  king- 
doms, while  we  have  only  pitted  their  best 
districts  against  their  own  worst  regions  ; 
but,  as  compared  with  the  coimtry,  the 
yield  of  all  would  be  one  hundred  thou- 
sand premature  deaths.  In  the  population 
of  towns — deaths  before  their  time,  in  one 
and  a  proper  mode  of  measuring  time — 
while  the  country,  down  to  its  braes  and 
glens,  is  foil  of  life-killing  causes  that 
should  be  removed. 

This  summary  maybe  accounted  general 
and  rough,  but  its  main  feattures  are  true. 
All  the  works  done  fail  to  arrest  the  evil. 
The  towns  still  grow.  Their  own  popu- 
lation increases,  while  multitudes,  driven 
from  the  country^  press  into  tovms  for 
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means  to  live.  The  reforniers  of  sanatory 
abuses  may  go  on.  They  do  well.  The 
good  that  they  have  in  their  minds  to 
accomplish  should  be  their  passport  to  the 
warmest  wishes  possible  for  their  success  ; 
but  they  are  too  weak  for  the  work.  A 
change  in  all  the  elements  of  legislation  is 
requisite  to  the  great  sanatory  victory. 

The  legislators  of  this  country  are  men 
of  two  or  three  classes.  They  belong  to 
the  rich  by  inheritance  or  by  mercantile 
pursuits.  These  divisions  form  the  two 
greater  sections.  The  third  is  diminutive, 
and  consists  of  a  few  politicians  by  pro- 
fession, who  have  forced  ther  path  on- 
wards and  upwards  through  so  much  mire 
usually  that  there  is  httle  honour  or 
pleasure    on    the    road.       Uncharitable 

i)er3ons  say  that  these  legislators  are  care- 
ess,  heartless,  miserable,  money-ffrubbing 
personages.  We  do  not  believe  m  one  of 
all  these  adjectives.  Those  who  were 
bom  with  golden  spoons  in  their  mouths, 
and  lulled  to  sleep  in  cradles  of  silver, 
know  little  personally  and  practically  of 
the  measures  necessary  to  preserve  life, 
and  secure  national  prosperity  and  strength. 
Exceptions  exist  among  a  few  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  social  subjects  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  that  class  remain 
in  a  state  of  "  blessed  ignorance."  There 
are  not  many  of  them  who,  appealed  to  in 
a  sindie  case,  would  not  give  a  thousand 
pounds,  or  sell  a  hound  or  a  hunter,  to 
save  a  child's  life — a  child  whom  they  had 
never  before  seen — ^but  although  the  heart 
be  all  right  in  that  particular,  yet  it  is  not 
so  right  that  it  will  compel  the  man  to 
forego  gratifications  that  are  ruinous  to 
the  community,  or  to  individuals,  who 
constitute  the  community,  or  so  greatly 
right  as  to  induce  him  to  give  his  life  and 
time  for  the  objects  that  he  is  rendered 
responsible  to  do — ^was  made  responsible  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  golden  spoon,  and 
the  silver  cmdle. 

Men  who  have  made  money  in  trade 
generally  enter  Parliament  at  an  advanced 
a^e»  Mr.  Cobden  was  an  exception.  Mr. 
Lindsay  is  another.  Mr.  Bright  is  none, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  children  of  the 
silver  cradle.  The  greater  part  of  the 
mercantile  or  middle-class  members  are, 
however,  old  men,  with  young  families, 
and  we  do  not  quarrel  with  their  attention 
to  the  young  peoples^  gratification  in  Lon- 
don— ^it  is  so  natural — and  they  pay  hand- 
somely for  the  means.     So  long  as  elec- 


tions cost  three,  foili*,  or  ten  thousand 

Eounds  each,  the  constituencies  must  be 
adly  served.  It  would  be  pitiful  if  they 
were  served  welL  They  do  not  deserve 
good  treatment,  and  the  existing  consti- 
tuencies should  be  ashamed  of  themselves 
for  permitting  that  expenditure.  We  re- 
member one  Scotch  constituency,  and  it 
should  be  named  with  credit,  the  Angus 
Burghs,  in  which,  for  several  elections, 
the  expense  was  witlun  fifty  pounds ;  but 
the  electors  paid  even  that  small  sum  for 
each  return.  We  know  another  constitu- 
ency where,  at  the  last  general  election,  a 
candidate  who  had  the  prospect  of  con- 
siderable riches,  obtained  nearly  five 
thousand  votes.  This  is  a  fi*ee  and  in- 
dependent constituency — ^we  are  ashamed 
to  write  a  Radical  constituency — and  the 
candidate  held  Radical  principles.  He 
was  defeated,  and  found  the  bill  of  ex- 
penses more,  by  a  few  thousand  poimds, 
than  he  could  pay.  His  friends  did  not 
approve  of  his  expenses  in  politics.  They 
expectedj  perhaps,  that  he  would  remove 
for  a  few  months,  or  years,  to  Boulogne. 
He  declined,  was  imprisoned  for  these  ex- 
penses, but  did  not  die  in  prison,  but  in  a 
few  days  after  he  was  allowed  to  depart, 
or  was  extricated  by  some  process  of  law. 
So  long  as  these  expenses  are  tolerated  by 
constituencies  they  should  be,  and  they 
probably  will  be,  badly  represented. 

Ignorance  among  the  people  is  a  very 
extraordinary  plea  to  propose  for  perse- 
verance in  a  system  whereby  our  soldiers 
have  been  destroyed  in  greaternumbers  by 
negligence  than  by  the  sword;  whereby, 
with  such  abundance  of  money,  our  navy 
has  become  so  inefficient  that  the  Aa- 
mii-alty  confesses  now  the  astonishing  fiict 
that  we  have  had  no  channel  fleet  for 
several  years  ;  whereby  our  national  debt 
has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  while  the 
waste  lands  of  the  colonies,  which  belonged 
to  the  nation,  have  been  absolutely  thrown 
away;  a  system  whereby  ignorance  has 
been  confessedly  perpetuatea ;  death,  and 
disease  its  forerunner,  have  been  nursed 
and  promoted  in  large  towns,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation — even  the  wages 
and  work  of  its  people — their  existence 
and  their  lif — cmade  dependent  upon  the 
operations  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  specu- 
lators in  money ;  and  in  rural  districts  in- 
dustry is  cramped  by  the  efforts  of  wealth 
to  be  amused  on  territories  turned  into 
wildernesses. 
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The  Reform  Bill  has  been  the  prede- 
cessor of  many  ffood  measures,  but  they 
come  slowly,  and  after  long  years  of  agita*- 
tion  and  trouble.  The  present  electors 
might  have  done  better,  and  would  have 
done  better,  if  they  had  been  protected  by 
the  ballot,  and  had  been  eqmtably  repre- 
sented. The  House  of  Commons  presents 
the  obvious  sin  of  populations  not  quite 
reaching  one  hundred  thousand  with  as 
many  repfesentatives  as  other  populations 
of  two  millions.  That  is  a  sin,  because  it 
is  a  theft.  All  stealing  is  sinful,  and  this 
practice  is  as  much  a  robbery  as  any  act 
of  punishable  swindling. 

The  Goremment  may  attempt  to  patch 
up  the  old  concern  by  tne  exercise  of  con- 
siderable ingenuity.  Upon  that  point  we 
have  no  knowledge,  and  it  is  useless  to 
offer  opinions.  That  policy  will  be,  how- 
ever, altogether  useless.  It  is  not  a 
mended  bill,  but  a  new  bill,  which  the 
case  needs.  It  is  not  a  small  reform,  but 
a  complete  change,  like  a  revolution,  if 
that  word  be  preferred,  which  the  disease 
requires. 

The  ballot  will  not  necessarily  form  any 
part  of  a  Reform  BiU.  It  may,  or  it  may 
not.  Naturally  it  should  be  there.  Lor- 
hour  afterwards  would  be  saved  by  plac- 
ing it  there.  Generally,  however,  it  has 
been  considered  a  separate  subject,  and  it 
is  improbable  that  we  shall  hear  anything 
of  it  from  the  Grovemment. 

More  equitable  representation  than  exists 
now  must  form  part  of  any  Reform  Bill. 
The  changes  proposed  under  this  head 
may  orwnate  the  struggle  of  the  year. 
Even  1^.  Bright's  plans  proceed  on  no 
more  perfect  Imes  than  are  necessary  to 
preserve  four  members  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  give  six  to  Manchester. 

We  admit  the  propriety  of  giving  addi- 
tional representatives  to  town  populations 
if  the  two  classes  are  to  continue  divided. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  being  repre- 
sented. One  of  them,  and  the  smaller  of 
the  two^  is  taxation.  It  is,  however,  one  : 
and  it  -cannot  be  doubted  that  people  in 
towns  are  compelled  to  pay  more  taxes 
than  the  same  population  pay  in  counties. 
The  assertion  admits  the  strictest  proof. 

The  difference  between  25  and  66  in 
Mr.  Bri^t's  bill  is  too  large.  It  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  difference  in  paying 
taxes.  !]^obably  as  45  in  thousands  is 
near  the  average  of  persons  in  the  three 
kuigdoms  to  each  representative  in  Par- 


liament, the  members  might  be  divided 
equitably,  without  absolute  precision,  to 
districts  containing  35,000  persons  in  bo- 
roughs, and  50,000  to  60,000  in  counties 
The  arrangement  would  be  rendered  easier 
by  the  apjparent  necessity  of  equalising  the 
Municipal  and  Parliamentary  boundaries 
of  boron^s,  and  extending  both  &rther 
than  dieir  present  limits. 

The  proposals  of  modified  franchises  will 
be  made  during  March.  They  are  all 
makcHshifts,  and  all  objectionable.  The 
only  argument  used  by  Mr.  Bright  and  his 
followers  against  manhood  sumage  is  the 
difficulties  by  the  way.  These  dmiculties 
have  been  increased  by  the  intermediate 
pr(q)osals  for  ratings  and  separations  be- 
tween country  and  town.  They  have  been 
increased  because  the  great  body  of  the 
people  will  not  work  in  behalf  of  substi- 
tutes for  truth.  They  will  not  even  inte- 
rest themselves  materially  in  any  struggle 
for  truth  itself — ^truth  on  this  subject — 
while  Reformers  raise  obstacles  to  its 
triumph  Out  of  Lancashire  we  do  not 
know  that  this  scheme  has  found  any  effi- 
cient support.  Edinburgh  is  the  only  part 
of  Scotland  where  it  has  faced  a  public 
meeting  without  encountering  an  amend- 
ment and  a  transmutation.  In  London 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  has  a  party. 

The  Government  of  the  day  must  carry 
the  Reform  bill.  It  can  never  be  carried 
by  an  independent  Member  of  Parliament 
or  by  the  Opposition.  The  party  in  Par- 
liament who  can  pass  a  large  measure  of 
reform  must  necessarily  name  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Therefore  many  assumed  and  perhaps 
real  firiends  of  manhood  sufirage  say  this 
measure  cannot  be  carried  at  present : 
"  Take  what  you  can  get."  The  advice  is 
absurd.  We  have  no  means  of  refusing 
what  can  be  obtained.  It  is  also  weak.^ 
The  people  can  obtain  complete  suffrage 
whenever  they  express  fairly  their  wul. 
All  classes  in  this  country  deserve  perfect 
credit  for  yielding  to  the  avowed  wish  of  a 
great  m^yority.  That  wish  should  not  be 
expressed  alone  by  a  signature  to  a  peti- 
tion. That  act  indicates  an  opinion  held 
for  a  moment,  or  for  a  short  period.  Some- 
thing more  is  necessary.  Tne  deep-rooted 
conviction  of  a  grand  majority  will  melt 
down  prejudice ;  but  that  can  be  evinced 
only  by  organization.  Associations  for  the 
attainment  of  complete  suflrage  should  be 
formed  in  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 
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The  members  may  take  what  they  can  get, 
and  use  it  to  get  more ;  but  before  they 
get  anything  great  changes  may  occur.  It 
w  not  probable  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment can  carry  any  Reform  Bill ;  but  if 
they  can,  still  it  will  not  be  the  complete 
and  final  closing  of  the  agitation,  which 
can  be  secured  if  any  great  majority  of 
the  people  entertain  seriously  the  will. 

A  prejudice  exists  against  central  asso- 
ciations— ^large  bodies  with  laige  expendi- 
tures for  clerks  and  officers,  and  all  the 
other  adjuncts  to  agitation.  The  preju- 
dice may  be  correctly  founded,  or  founded 
on  entire  misapprehension.  It  does  not 
come  necessarily  into  contact  with  our 
proposal.  Local  associations,  local  labour, 
and  local  payments  are  far  more  likely  to 
gain  and  Keep  friends  to  this  movement 
Qian  any  central  and  magnificent  establish- 
ment I 
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The  latter  might  be  sustuned  by  means 
of  a  few  persons,  but  independent  associa- 
tions in  half  the  parishes  of  the  land  re- 
quire earnest  purpose  and  spontaneous  will 
among  all  the  people.     The  price  is  not 
high  for  the  privilege.     The  condition  of 
success  is  not  harder  than  the  object  is 
worth.  Abstract  reasoners  confound  won- 
dering audiences  with  logical  arguments 
for  representation.    It  is  difficult  to  sort 
these  abstract  rights  into  neat  packages. 
One  nation  might  confine  their  voting  to 
men  of  twenty-five  years  old  and  upwards. 
Another  might  begin  at  nineteen — ^rather 
soon,  probably.     Still  the  two  may  both 
be  constitutional  and  just.    This  truth  we 
know.     Men  are  entitled  to  the  suffira^ 
when  they  value  and  when  they  want  it. 
They  must,  however,  indicate  the  value 
and  the  want  at  something  more  than  a 
signature  or  a  word. 


INDIAN      FINANCE, 


Lord  Stanley's  proposals  for  India  are 
accepted.  He  wanted  permission  to  bor- 
row seven  millions,  ana  that  he  has  ob- 
tained. There  is  no  difficulty,  as  yet,  in 
making  the  loan.  Still,  some  people  shnnk 
from  the  prospect,  and  regard  India  as  a 
slough  into  which  we  may  throw  gold  for 
a  century,  without  apparently  filfing  the 
space  vacant.  That  view  of  the  matter  is 
correct.  Hindostan  will  measure  nearly 
with  Continental  Europe  in  extent.  It 
contains  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Penin- 
sula. It  has  tracts  of  lands  equivalent  to 
kingdoms  in  a  half-cultivated  state.  We 
may  even  doubt  whether  anything,  except 

Satches  by  the  river  sides,  are  more  than 
alt^ultivated.  For  eight  months  of  the 
year,  says  Colonel  Sykes,  all  India  is  a 
road.  Why  is  all  India  a  road  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  existence  ?  The  want  of  irri- 
gation is  the  reply.  Two-thirds  of  India 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  struck 
out  of  existence,  because  it  wants  irriga- 
tion. 

This  deficiency  cannot  be  supplied  in 
the  desert  of  Zahara.  The  means  are 
wanting.  There  is  no  water.  India  is 
differently  placed.  It  consists  of  two  great 
vallies,  with  high  ridges  inteiTcning — the 
southern  presidency,  part  of  the  western, 


and  the  Himalaya  braes.  The  latter  are 
supplied  with  rain  in  quantities  equal  to 
their  wants.  Madras  has  rivers  capable 
of  supplying  water  for  the  entire  year. 
The  great  vallies  can  be  irrigated  from  the 
great  rivers.  Money  is  required  for  all 
these  works.  Even  if  it  were  supplied, 
and  they  were  terminated,  money  would 
be  required  to  make  rails  and  roads — as, 
with  all  regard  for  the  experience  of  Col. 
Sykes,  we  hold  that,  if  the  member  for 
Aberdeen  be  correct  in  describing  all 
India  as  a  road  for  eight  months  of  the 
year,  he  should  have  added  that  it  is  a 
shocking  bad  road ;  and,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  bad  roads,  a  costly  means  of  transit. 

Colonel  Sykes  knows,  we  believe,  that 
cotton  cannot  be  grown  profitably  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  port  of  shipment,  be- 
cause on  his  universal  road  in  the  best,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  for  India  the  worst 
of  seasons,  bullocks  only,  or  bullock  carts, 
can  be  used  for  the  conveyance  of  cotton. 
When  all  India  is  a  road,  it  is  also  a  dusty 
road,  of  which  a  fiiint  idea  only  can  be 
formed  by  those  who  have  experienced  the 
pleasures  of  a  promenade  in  Piinces-street, 
Edinbui^h,  during  a  peculiariy  dry  season, 
and  a  high  wind,  when  the  water-butts 
were  absent  or  empty,  or  both  probably. 

Thelndian  du8t,uke  many  other  matters 
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connected  with  India,  is  exceptionally  fine. 
India  yields  the  finest  dust  nyin^,  during 
those  periods  of  the  year  when  it  is  all  a 
ready  and  when  bullocks  alone  can  bring 
cotton  for  .shipment.  The  bales  get  full^ 
not  of  cotton  only,  but  of  this  fine  dust. 
The  latter,  unfortunately,  does  not  improve 
the  quality,  although  it  may  increase  the 
weight  of  the  former.  The  cotton  comes 
dirty  to  the  market.  A  penny  per  pound 
is  knocked  off  for  that  characteristic,  which 
is  obtained  by  paying  one  psnny  or  two- 
pence over  the  true  price  of  carriage. 
When  we  recollect  that  two-pence  per 
pound  is  an  encouraging  price  for  Indian 
cotton  upon  the  field  of  growth,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  practice  of  making  all 
India  a  road  for  two-thirds  of  its  existence 
prevents  the  single  road  from  being  so 
crowded  with  goods  and  vehicles  as  several 
roads  narrowed  and  brought  into  ordinary 
space  would  be. 

Cotton  is  only  one  article.  Sir  John 
Ogilvie,  the  member  for  Dundee,  with 
other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  flax 
trade,  have  been  at  Lord  Stanley  with  a 
complaint  of  the  price  of  flax.  They  re- 
quest the  Secretary  for  India  to  grow  flax 
at  a  price  which  will  remunerate  our  spin- 
ners. "  The  noble  member  for  Lynn,  in 
tarliamentary  phrase,  asserts  his  inability, 
ut  lie  properly  recommends  the  gentlemen 
to  try  their  own  skill. 

They  are  to  have  all  due  encourage- 
ment, a  downright  sale  of  the  soil,  or  a 
tenant-right,  exactly  as  they  please — 
although  no  Irish  farmer  can  get  a  secure 
tenant-right — or  perhaps  Scmde  might 
find  a  formidable  rival  for  flax  in  Ulster. 
The  flax-spinners,  we  fancy,  will  gradually 
commence  operations  to  secure  the  profits 
of  their  domestic  trade,  and  will  ^vest 
money  in  the  nroduction  of  flax  in  Scinde. 
Nobody  can  blame  them.  Still,  the  pro- 
ceeding costs  money.  This  country  will 
have  to  furnish  that  money.  India  will 
hide  gold  in  tons  before  its  wants,  or  our 
wants,  are  met,  and  we  have  completed  all 
the  necessary  work- 

We  may  mention  another  example.  Our 
people  have  taken  to  eating  rice  in  enor- 
mous quantities.  One  scarcely  knows 
how  it  is  all  swallowed.  Since  we  re- 
member, Carolina  rice  was  the  favourite. 
At  that  time  it  was  consumed  openly. 
Milk  and  rice  formed  a  common  dinner  for 
young  people  in  well-to-do  families,  and 
they  rather  liked  it,  with  an  indefinite 


supply  of  sugar;  but  raw  sugar,  brown  as 
the  burnt  crust  of  a  loaf,  was  then  eight- 

Eence  halfpenny  per  pound,  and  the  grocer 
ad  not  a  farthing  per  pound  of  profit — 
grocers  have  never  any  profit  on  sugar. 
But  what  is  done  with  all  the  rice  which 
reaches  our  ports  now  is  less  clear.  The 
people  of  Mark-lane  are  said  to  have  huge 
dealings  with  Mincing-lane;  in  other  wor£), 
when  rice  is  cheaper  than  wheat,  the  mil- 
lers give  us  of  the  former  in  our  flour,  and 
there  might  be  worse  mixtures.  Freights 
from  Indian  ports  are  low  at  present,  and 
rice  has  arrived  in  such  considerable  quan- 
tities that  it  has  overstocked  the  ware- 
houses both  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Thames. 
Good  wheat  may  be  purchased  on  the 
Indus  for  an  average  of  14s.  to  15s.  per 
quarter.  In  many  places  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  rot  where  it  grew,  because  it  was 
not  needed  on  the  spot,  and  its  price  was 
not  equal  to  the  cost  and  trouble  of  cut- 
ting. These  "  redundancies  "  in  grain  are 
not  inconsistent  with  famines  m  many 
other  districts  of  the  same  land.  Want 
and  wealth  of  com  may  even  exist  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  in  the  same  seasons,  from 
the  unhappy  peculiarity  celebrated  by 
Colonel  SyKes,  that  all  India  is  a  road  for 
eight  months  of  each  year. 

All  other  raw  materials  that  we  require 
can  be  furnished  from  India  cheaper,  per- 
haps, than  from  any  other  country,  except 
for  the  plague  of  roads,  or  rather  the 
want  of  them.  The  war  with  Russia 
created  some  fears  for  a  scarcity  of  various 
crushing  seeds,  until  it  was  discovered 
that  India  had  any  quantity  of  seeds. 
Wool  was  not  deemed  a  probable  article 
of  Indian  exportation  until  some  person 
thought  of  sending  a  few  bales,  and  now 
it  comes  in  large  quantities  regularly. 
Silks  have  been  lately  dear  and  scarce ; 
but  persons  acquainted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  silk-worm  could  produce  any 
quantity  of  that  material  in  some  quarters 
of  India.  The  people  want  capital  and  skill, 
as  thev  wanted  tnem  for  the  cultivation 
of  indigo,  until  European  planters  settled 
amongst  them,  and  prosecuted  that  trade. 
India  now  supplies  the  world  with  indigo. 
The  European  public  have  beenfong  tor 
mented  on  the  antecedents  of  their  sugars. 
Some  people  declined  to  enjoy  tnese 
^^sweetnesses,"  because,  perhaps,  they 
were  grown  by  slave-labour.  India  could 
have  solved  their  difiSculties ;  as  it  has 
many,  and  may  solve  more ;  but  although 
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sugar  canes  grow  almost  wild  in  many  of 
its  provinces,  and  form  capital  food  for 
cattle,  yet,  from  that  condition  of  land 
which  leaves  all  India  to  be  a  road  for 
eight  months  of  the  year,  an  article  that 
is  sold  in  the  ports  of  shipment  at  10s.  to 
IBs.  per  cwt.,  cannot  be  brought  profit- 
ably to  them,  since  the  carriage  would  cost 
one  penny  halfpenny  to  twopence  per  lb. 
Tnese    circumstances  lead    us  to  ex- 

{lect  a  large  outlay  of  British  money  in 
ndia.  The  public  works  and  the  rail- 
ways, added  to  the  Indian  paper  held  in 
this  country,  and  the  Indian  stock,  with 
this  new  loan,  will  make  the  risk  not  under 

ONE   HUNDRED   MILLIONS. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  when  the 
claims  on  India  held  in  this  country  were 
small,  and  the  company  survived,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  freeing  our  Parlia- 
ment and  people  from  moral  responsi- 
bility for  the  Indian  debt.  During  the 
recent  Indian  debates,  that  moral  respon- 
sibility WBS  denied.  Now,  it  is  reproduced 
indirectly  by  Lord  Stanley,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  The  burden 
rises  yearly.  The  one  hundred  millions  of 
1859,  will  be  two  hundred  millions  in  1869, 
if  therailways  progressat  theirpresent  rate. 
Theyl  absorb  alone  six  millions  annually. 
The  money  has  to  be  found  in  the  first 
instance ;  in  the  next,  the  nation  gives  a 
moral  guarantee  for  its  interest ;  and,  in 
the  third  place,  it  would  cause  wide-spread 
ruin  if  India  were  lost,  although  the 
nation  were  not  security.  No  South  Sea 
scheme  ever  equalled  this  business  in 
ma^itude.  It  may  be  perfectly  sound, 
ana  the  connection  of  India  with  this 
country  may  be  continued  for  an  indefinite 
period,  yet  the  risk  is  oppressive.  It  is 
scarceljr  reduced  by  the  possibility  of  re- 

1)udiation  for  the  public.  The  individual 
OSS  would  be  a  calamity  without  any 
parallel ;  for  our  calculations  are  all  con- 
fined to  the  Governmental  liabilities,  and 
do  not  includes  the  money  invested  by 
private  persons. 

India  now  causes  a  current  of  bullion 
out  of  the  country,  and  contracts  our  cir- 
culation, while  it  raises  the  cost  of  the  cir- 
culating medium* 

India  next  has  such  a  large  portion  of 
British  capital  in  its  bonds,  debts,  and 
land,  that  we  must,  perforce,  preserve  our 
empire  over  its  territories ;  while  the  obli- 
gations increase  each  year. 

This  country  is  in  the  position  of  an 


individual  or  a  partnership  in  a  heavy 
speculation,  which  may  turn  out  well,  but 
takes  more  money  tnan  was  expected. 
The  capital  sunk  mcreases  regulany  until 
the  risK  will  become  tremendous.  Still 
there  is  no  outlet.  The  machine  must 
break  down  or  keep  moving.  This  is  our 
position  in  India,  beset  with  monetary 

Serils  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
lore  must  be  hazarded,  because  much 
has  been  risked;  and  no  living  man  can 
even  guess  where  we  will  piul  up  and 
stop,  or  where  the  tide  will  turn,  invest- 
ment cease,  and  repayment  commence. 

Let  us  not  be  accused  of  saying  that 
the  money  has  been  badly  invested.  We 
do  not,  in  the  meantime,  even  hint  at  that 
possibility.  The  objects  pursued  have  a 
sort  of  agricultural  and  commercijd  sub- 
limity in  them,  not  appreciated  by  any 
party  at  its  value.  The  revolution  of  long 
established  habits  in  a  land  that  supports 
one-sixth  of  all  the  human  family,  is  a 
magnificent  scheme.  A  policy  formed  to 
unfold  the  resources  of  a  country  that,  in 
the  language  of  Colonel  Sykes,  is  for 
eight)  months  in  twelve  a  road,  and  yet 
has  been  considered  the  richest  land  of  the 
worid  for  three  thousand  years,  possesses 
the  elements  of  grandeur.  The  agricul- 
tural riches  of  theJEgyptians  at  any  period 
could  only  amount  to  one  per  centy  or 
thereby,  of  the  produce  that  might  be 

f)robably  extracted  from  India  under  care- 
iil  cultivation  and  good  management ;  but 
both  need  money,  and  they  need  it  in 
large  quantities. 

Lord  Stanley  has  stated  in  Parliament 
his  opinion  that  another  loan  will  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  next  year.  The  expendi- 
ture ^ill  exceed  the  revenue  for  the  last 
year  by  twelve  millions.  The  former  ex- 
ceeded the  revenue  of  the  previous  year 
by  seven  millions.  The  clauns  of  persons 
who  have  lost  property  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1857  and  1858  have  to  be  settled 
in  the  next,  if  they  be  not  paid  in  the 

? resent  year.  The  army  who  now  hold 
)ude,  Rohilcund,  and  some  other  terri- 
tories of  India,  cannot  be  greatly  reduced 
for  one  or  two  years.  The  revenue  will 
not  spring  like  arrows  firom  a  bow  in  con- 
sequences of  the  pacification,  because  Oude 
and  RohOcund  produced  at  anytime  more 
men  than  money.  Therefore,  we  think 
that  the  Indian  Government  will  require 
a  snudl  loan  next  year.    These  loans  are^ 
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however, '  only  taken  for  the  current  pur- 
poses of  Government,  and  they  do  not 
include  the  outlay  for  public  works. 

The  railways,  for  example,  form  a  sepa- 
rate account.  Their  magnitude  may  be 
described,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  realise 
the  immense  sums  of  money  which  they 
involve.  The  exact  extent  of  lines  open 
at  present  is  not  precisely  stated;  out 
we  do  not  think  tnat  it  measures  over 
600  miles.  The  estimated  length  re- 
quired during  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years  is  3,600  miles,  including  all  that 
have  been  already  opened.  The  cost  of 
these  lines  hitherto  has  been  £10,00  to 
£12,000  per  mile.  The  former  sum  may 
be  taken  as  a  minimum  charge.  Three 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  pounds,  re- 
quired in  ten,  or  even  in  twelve  years, 
gives  a  laige  annual  payment,  and  makes 
a  large  total.  Thirty  millions  of  money 
borrowed  under  a  guarantee  of  five  per 
cent,  for  ninety  years,  is  equivalent  to  a 
loan  of  that  sum  at  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  for  ever. 

The  nation  could  borrow  the  money  for 
three  and  Or-half  per  cent.  That  operation 
would  save  three  hundred  thusand  pounds 


yearly,  or,  at  25  years'  purchase,  seven 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
These  millions  are  all  lost  in  the  support 
of  a  figment.  The  form  only  a  small 
number  of  the  millions  given  to  support 
the  same  mistake.  The  public  are  in- 
formed that  they  are  not  liable  for  the 
seven  millions  borrowed  in  the  present 
year,  and  one  million  more  than  ito  value 
will  be  paid  in  interest  to  support  this 
small  deceit,  which  Lord  Stanley  declares 
wiU  not  bear  exact  and  minute  examina- 
tion. 

The  nation  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  these  obligations.  Our  reve- 
nues may  not  be  legally  liable  for  their 
repayment,  but  the  result  is  the  same. 
The  loss  of  the  money  would  injure  the 
State  in  the  same  measure,  whether  it  fell 
upon  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  public. 
Tbe  existence  of  these  claims  on  India 
compels  us  to  hold  the  land  in  an  equit- 
able but  firm  grasp.  Thev  bind  us  to 
that  policy  ;  and  if  the  nation  dislike  the 
responsibility,  they  should  insist  upon  re- 
linquishing the  management  to  those  whose 
money  is  hazarded  in  its  succe^. 


OUR     LODGERS. 


PART  I. 
Mks.  Carson  came  to  us  when  Mr.  Bannerman 
left.  Mr.  Bannerman  was  our  first  lodger — for 
we  have  very  lately  taken  to  let  lodgings — and  it's 
not  likely  we  erer  would,  if  mamma«  who  is  a 
widow,  hadn't  been  ruined  with  that  horrid  bank. 
It  was  a  great  blow  to  all  our  feelings  when  our 
dear  old  handsome  dining  room  was  advertised 
TO  LET ;  but,  as  Aunt  Carry  remarked,  we  couldn't 
starve,  of  courae  we  were  pretty  well  resigned 
when  Mr.  Bannerman  arrived.  Mamma  couldn't 
see  him  the  Orst  day,  but  Aunt  Carry  received  him, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  inform  him  that  it  was 
solely  from  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no 
control,  that  we  consented  to  receive  him  into  the 
bosom  of  our  family ;  although,  at  the  same  time, 
she  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  find  himself 
comfortable  in  his  new  home,  and  let  us  know  if 
he  didn't. 

I  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  Aunt  Carry's  dis- 
cernment, that  she  had  not  (by  her  own  account) 
conversed  with  Mr.  Bannerman  five  minutes  ere 
she  discovered  that  he  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  literature — which  we  were  all  glad  to  hear, 
being  fond  of  literary  people,  as  who  is  not,  though 
they  be  great  bores.    I  was,  however,  disappointed 


to  learn  through  Susan,  who  is  our  maidof-all- 

work,  that  Mr.  Bannerman  was  not,  by  no  means, 

good  looking,  and  the  very  opposite  of  my  beau 

ideal  of  a  literary  character — which  is  certainly 

not  a  little  stout  man,  with  very  weak  eyes,  and 

very  red  whiskers.     Report  said,  however,  "  our 

gentleman,"  (so  Susan  dubbed  him)  was  a  clever 

man,  and  a  great  writer — which  was  true  to  the 

letter — for  he  wrote  all  day,  and  often  all  night. 

lie  seldom  went  out  of  doors,  and,  as  Aunt  Carry 

said,  he  [seemed  to  be  running  a  race  with  time, 

but  time  always  got  before  him.     I  never  saw  Mr. 

Bannerman   myself,   but   mamma,  who  got  quite 

friendly  with  him  latterly,  said  he  was  a  nice, 

pleasant  gentleman   to  speak  to,  perhaps  rather 

reserved,    but    intellectual  —  highly    intellectuaL 

Aunt  Carry  said  he  had  no  conversational  powers, 

or,  if  he  had,  he  never  exerted  them  in  oar  house. 

He  had  lots  of  nice  books.     Aunt  Carry  used  to 

peep  into  them,  when  he  went  to  the  post-office.. 

He  sometimes  read  aloud  to  hear  the  sound  of  his 

own  voice,  Susan  declared,  for  he  might  have  been 

born  deaf  and  dumb  for  all  be  ever  said  to  her. 

Mr.  Bannerman  wrote  on,  and  still  tried  to  keep 

up  with  Time,  which  at  some  period  of  his  life  had 

got  the  start  of  him,  and  ever  ainee  had  kept  ahead. 
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despite  Iiis  efforts  to  OTertake  the  swlft-footed 
damsel.  Ilia  strength  failed  him  at  last,  however, 
and  he  fell  ill,  and  was  very  ill  for  some  time,  just 
as  Time  herself  wanted,  tlirowing  him  farther  out, 
and  jnst  what  Aunt  Carry  felt  certain  would 
h%ppeu  ;  such  close  application  was  enough  to  kill 
any  man.  It  didn't  kill  Mr.  Bannerman,  however, 
for  he  recovered  under  mamma*s  nursing,  and 
returned  to  his  writing  with  double  vigour.  Time 
had  got  almost  out  of  sight.  Whether  or  no  he 
ever  made  up  to  her  I  know  not,  but  when  he  left 
us  for  a  distant  laud  Time  was  foremost,  Aunt 
Garry  declares,  for  he  lost  the  train,  and  she  added 
he  will  never  make  up  to  her  now,  which  is  sad 
enough,  for  the  poor  gentleman  who  had  a  hard 
race  to  be  always  behind.  Just  like  "  them  all," 
however,  said  mamma. 

Aunt  Carry  was  very  sorry  when  he  left,  for,  as 
she  said,  a  gentleman  is  some  protection  in  the 
house,  where  there  are  only  lone  women — she  ased 
that  word — but  she  should  have  said  ladies — 
mamma  is  surely  a  lady.  Susan  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  Mr.  Bannerman  offered  Aunt  Carry  his 
hand  and  his  heart,  which  is  unreasonable  to  think 
of,  seeing  we  were  only  three  months  acquainted ; 
but  Susan  is  very  impertinent,  and  a  great  listener. 
However,  I  scarcely  think  it  came  to  tha^  for 
aunt  Carry  would  not  have  been  indiscreet.  To 
be  sure,  Mr.  Bannerman  was  only  a  Derby ite,  and 
our  county  members  or  their  friends  they  say  made 
him  a  consul  somewhere  among  the  palms,  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa !  so  that  Aunt  Carry  might 
yery  well  have  been  afraid  to  risk  the  sea,  and  the 
slaves,  and  the  serpents.  Perhaps  that  was  it,  but 
I  can't  tell,  not  knowing ;  only  it's  a  horrid  thing 
to  believe  that  our  poor  gentleman  had  to  pass 
through  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  is  such  a  stormy 
ocean,  and  ever  so  far  farther  alone,  and  without 
any  comforts ;  and  has  now  to  sit  in  his  room,  in 
the  tropics,  without  a  civilised  creature  to  bring 
coals  when  he  rings,  except  a  negress,  and  she  not 
civilised  either.  It*s  very  sad  to  think  upon  if  he 
has  ever  got  there ;  and  perhaps  Aunt  Carry  is  of 
that  opinion  now,  but  then  it  is  behind  time. 
This  was  always  the  way  with  Mr.  Bannerman ~ 
he  was  alwa}'s  behind  time,  and  everything  belong- 
ing to  him.  I'm  sure,  says  Susan,  the  money  that 
man  gave  for  stamps,  and  stamps,  to  put  upon 
letters,  being  always  fined  like,  might  have  bought 
three  new  gowns  in  three  months  ;  and  the  Queeu 
never  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks.  As,  how  should 
she  P  I  told  Susan  ;  did  she  think  Queen  Victoria 
was  a  postmistress,  to  know  every  person  to  whom 
stamps  were  sold  P  And  the  pert  thing  said  that 
she  would  not  like  every  gentleman  buying  her 
picture  for  a  penny — she'd  like  to  know  those  who 
kept  it  before  they  purchased  it.  And  she  did  say 
that  Aunt  Garry's  photograph  came  home  too  late, 
for  it  was  to  be  put  in  a  nice  case  for  Mr.  Banner- 
man,  and  there  it  is  on  aunt's  bedroom  mantle- 
piece.  It  was  always  the  same.  It  was  to  be 
Mr.  B's.,  and  so  it  was  behind.  But  there  are  no 
photographs,  nor  postage  stamps,  nor  nice  dining- 
rooms  where  he  is  now,  poor  gentleman. 


PART  n. 
Mrs.  CiRsov  came  with  the  roses — she  is  past 
the  bloom  of  life  heiself — but  she  has  been  a 
beauty,  and  is  still  a  handsome  woman,  although 
she  has  been  a  widow  above  twenty  years.  She 
was  married  a  mere  child,  by  her  own  account,  and 
was  a  wife  exactly  six  weeks,  when  Mr.  Carson 
lost  his  life  by  an  accident.  Mrs.  Carson  was  a 
gentlewoman  by  birth.  She  taught  mutio  after 
her  husband's  death,  for  her  friends  had  opposed 
her  marriage ;  and  she  was  too  proud  to  go  back 
to  them  when  she  was  left  a  widow.  Auut 
Carry  got  introduced  to  her  in  a  railway  carriage, 
and  as  they  had  to  travel  a  considerable  distance 
together,  they  became  quite  intimate,  in  so  much 
as,  before  they  parted.  Aunt  Carry  was  in  full 
possession  of  Mrs.  Carson's  family  history ;  and 
that  lady  was  also  made  acquainted  with  ours  in 
return.  Finally,  Mrs.  Carson  came  to  live  with 
us.  Mamma  candidly  avowed  she  would  have 
preferred  a  gentleman  (and,  I  know,  so  would 
Susan.  I  am  engaged,  so,  of  course,  ii*a  all  one 
to  me).  But  Aunt  Carry  voted  in  favour  of  Mrs. 
Carson ;  she  hated  gentlemen  (not  true.  Aunt 
Carry),  and,  for  her  part,  she  wondered  at 
Mamma,  a  woman  of  her  sense,  to  despise  her  own 
sex.  Of  course.  Aunt  Carry  won  the  day,  as 
usual,  and  Mrs.  Carson  made  her  home  with  us. 

I  was  introduced  to  that  lady  in  due  form,  the 
first  night  she  came,  by  Aunt  Carry,  as  was  also 
mamma. 

[Susan  went  amissing,  and  was  found  in  the 
coal  cellar,  after  the  music  teacher  had  retired  to 
dream  of  crotchets] 

Mrs.  Carson  was,  as  she  told  Aunt  Carry,  an 
extraordinary  woman,  quite  a  wonder  to  herself  in 
fact ;  so  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  she  was 
utterly  beyond  my  comprehension.  She  did  what 
almost  no  other  gentlewoman  would  have  done, 
condescended  to  work  for  herownsupport — indepen- 
dent— and  alone  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Carson  was 
an  example  to  her  sex.  Aunt  Carry  observed  it 
was  a  pity  such  exemplary  persons  were  so  rare  ; 
but  Mrs.  Carson,  with  a  smile,  alleged,  like 
Robert  Burns,  she  would  perhaps  be  better  appre- 
ciated a  hundred  years  hence,  which  is  not  likely, 
so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  as  nobody  will 
hear  her  music.  Aunt  Carry  thought  it  would  be 
of  no  consequence  then,  as  none  of  us  would  be 
alive. 

Mrs.  Curson  had  been  pronounced  a  successful 
teacher ;  she  had  been  favourably  noticed  by  the 
press.  Her  terms  were  high,  and  yet  she  had  not 
realised  a  fortune,  when  she  came  to  live  with  us 
in  the  autumn  of  her  days.  Mamma  thought  it 
strange.  Aunt  Carry  shameful ;  but  Mrs.  Carson 
gently  reminded  them  that  talent  and  genius  were 
no  better  recognised  and  rewarded  in  our  day  than 
they  were  in  the  life- time  of  the  now  immortal 
bard.  Mrs.  Carson  liked  to  think  her  case 
parallel  with  the  poet's,  probably  because  she  was 
musical.  Mrs.  Carson  was  much  relieved  to  be 
told  by  Aunt  Carry  that  I  was  not  talented,  and 
had  no  pretensions  to  genius;  for  she  told  us 
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in  eosfidesoe  ibat  she  vonld  haTe  trembled  for  my 
fftte  bad  Buoh  been  the  caae.  I  may  mention,  in 
passing,  tbat  ladj  took  a  deep  interest  in  myself, 
for  which,  I  am  afraid,  I  was  not  gratefal.  She 
tbongbt  at  first  I  was  the  Tictim  of  hopeless 
loTe,  and  invited  my  confidence,  with  an  assurance 
of  sympathy.  So  determined  was  she  on  this 
point,  that  I  verily  believe  she  was  disappointed  to 
learn  such  was  far  from  being  the  case.  1  must 
have  impressed  Mrs.  Carson  unfavourably,  or  Aunt 
Garry  must  have  reported  me  incorrigible  (which 
I  rather  snspect  she  did},  for  all  our  teie  ateiet 
were  wound  np  with  a  warning  to  beware  of  what 
I  was  about — and  never  to  forget  that  I  lived  in 
an  nnfeeling  and  ungrateful  world — that  would 
rather  rejoice  over  one's  downfall,  than  sympathise 
with  their  misfortunes.  Mamma  looked  uneasy 
when  Mrs.  Carson  went  on  in  this  strain  ;  and  Vm 
sure  I  wished  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  Mrs. 
Carson  would  mind  herself,  and  leave  those  whc 
had  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion  (as  I  presume 
I  have),  to  look  after  their  own  interests. 

Mr.  Bannerman  was  never  in  our  parlour — Mrs. 
Carson  was  never  out  of  it  (when  she  was  at 
home).  She  had  a  fussy  way  with  her  (even  Aunt 
Carry  declared  she  made  her  nervous  at  times, 
with  her  peculiarities).  Unlike  Mr.  Bannerman, 
she  liked  society,  and  although  she  had  lived  com- 
panionless  for  many  years,  she  hated  to  be  alone ; 
unfortunately  for  me,  Mrs.  Carson  was  attached 
to  young  people.  Her  own  experiences,  she  main- 
tained, were  calculated  to  benefit  her  youthful 
friend.  She  never  wearied  relating  them,  and  she 
thought  it  impossible  any  sensible  young  person 
could  tire  listening  to  the  monotonous  tune,  even 
with  its  perplexing  variations.  She  professed  to 
be  a  philanthropist ;  doubtless,  that  was  the  secret 
of  her  taking  snch  an  interest  in  my  intellectual 
and  moral  development.  Finding  me,  however,  as 
Aunt  Carry  had  already  in  confidence  told  her, 
incorrigible,  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  aban- 
doned by  that  excellent  lady,  who  suddenly  adopted 
Susan,  and  disinherited  me.  Susan  is  not  a  tract- 
able girl,  and  she  is  opinionative.  So  Mrs. 
Carson  took  in  hand  to  cultivate  Susan,  and  make 
a  Christian  of  her ;  but,  in  vain  she  endeavoured  to 
insinuate  herself  into  the  refractory  maiden's  good 
graces.  Susan  was  proof  against  remonstrance, 
and  for  once  was  deaf  to  flattery;  and  even  a 
Christmas  halfcrown  could'nt  bribe  her  to  listen 
to  Mrs.  Carson's  lectures,  although  they  were 
written  out,  and  she  was  informed  tbat  they  were 
the  own  composition  of  that  talented  lady.  Susan 
was  an  uneducated,  friendless  orphan;  but  she 
would*nt  permit  Mrs.  Carson  to  make  her  au 
object  (of  compassion,  I  suppose  Snsan  meant). 
She  know'd  two  times  two  made  fonr — she  could 
read  a  chapter  in  either  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment— could  repeat  from  memory  the  twenty- 
third  psalm  ;  she  said  her  prayers  night  and 
morning,  and  if  sbo  waj'nt  a  Chri;sliaD  she  ought 
to  be.  We  didn't  need  no  missionaries  to  come 
9n4  convert  us;  we  w^is^'t  niggers^  and  if  Mrs. 


Carson  wanted  objects,  she  had  better  follow  Mr. 
Bannerman,  who  had  gone  to  a  heathen  land. 
Mrs.  Carson  tried  music,  but  music  had  no  effect 
on  Susan,  at  least  the  solemn  dirges  she  played, 
which  were  all  of  a  sacred  character,  selected  on 
purpose  to  convert  that  perverse  servitor.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  so  far  from  appreciating  Mrs. 
Carson's  musical  efforts,  Susan  invariably  found 
she  had  to  go  down  to  the  coal  cellar,  or  out  to 
the  back  green ;  and  yet  truth  compels  mo  to  state 
she  had  a  good  ear  for  music,  and  a  tolerable 
voice  ;  and  whenever  I  rattled  over  any  of  mamma's 
Scotch  favouriteSi  Susan  was  always  hovering  near, 
either  in  lobby  or  kitchen,  humming  an  accom- 
paniment to  herself.  It  was  very  wicked  of  Susan, 
and  Aunt  Carry  repeatedly  remonstrated  with  her 
upon  the  sinfulness  of  despising  what  was  for  her 
good.  But  it  was  useless  to  persist ;  and  Aunt 
Carry,  at  length,  gave  up,  and  advised  Mrs.  Carson 
to  do  so  likewise,  which  she  did ;  whether  Mrs. 
Carson  got  disgusted  at  her  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  improve  me  and  Christianise  Susan ;  or  whether 
a  lonely  life  became  at  length  insufferable,  I  know 
not,  but  we  all  noticed  a  great  change  come  over 
her.  Mamma  thought  she  felt  dispirited  on 
account  of  her  musical  abilities  not  being  appre- 
ciated, as  they  deserved.  Aunt  Carry  (whoso 
enthusiasm  had  considerably  abated)  said  sho 
expected  too  much ;  other  people  had  trials  as 
well  as  herself,  and  said  nothing  about  them  [of 
course  Aunt  Garry  referred  to  herself,  though 
what  uncommon  a£Elictions  had  visited  her  mamma 
always  felt  at  a  loss  to  remember;  seeing  Aunt 
Carry  had,  up  to  the  present  day,  enjoyed  a  mode- 
rate share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  had 
always  been  enabled  to  appear  in  the  fashion,  and 
been  blest  with  excellent  health  and  a  good  con- 
stitution. We  did  not  tell  mamma  of  Aunt 
Carry's  Bannerman  shadow.]  Mrs.  Carson  wanted 
resignation.  Aunt  Carry  discovered,  and  one  day, 
when  they  fell  out  (for  they  didn't  always  ngrer), 
sh<f  told  her  so,  and  advised  her  when  she  felt  dis- 
agreeable, and  out  of  sort^,  to  fall  back  upon  her 
own  music,  and  when  she  felt  dissatisfied  with  the 
ways  of  Providence,  to  take  up  her  Bible,  and  read 
a  chapter  to  herself.  That,  she  said,  would  be 
more  Christian-like  than  to  bore  other  people 
with  her  grievances.  Aunt  Carry  can  be  very 
severe  at  times,  although  not  an  ill-natured  person 
in  the  main.  I  forgot  to  mention  there  is  an 
old  friend  of  poor  papa's,  who  comes  frequently  to 
visit  us.  On  one  occasion  of  his  coming  to  tea. 
Aunt  Carry  invited  Mrs.  Carson. 

It  chanced  to  be  one  of  Mrs.  Carson's  low  day 9, 
but  of  course  she  accepted  Aunt  Carry's  kind 
invitation,  and  accordingly  at  six  o'clock,  very 
spicily  got  np.  and  looking  from  the  cap  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  crinoline  like  a  gentlewoman, 
that  lady  entered  our  parlour,  and  was  introduced 
to  Professor  Lay  ton.  He  was  a  dear  old  gentle- 
man, this  professor,  though,  by  the  way,  what  he 
was  professor  of,  we  never  very  well  knew.  Ho 
had  taught  some  aoienoe  when  young,  but  he 
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obtained  somo  appointment  abroad,  and  after 
making  a  fortune  out  in  a  far  off  island  with  such 
an  outlandish  name  that  I  never  venture  to  spell 
it,  and  have  never  been  able  to  pronounce  it  to 
this  day,  he  returned  to  his  native  city  a  bachelor 
in  the  decline  of  life.  We  used  to  tease  Aunt 
Carry  about  the  professor,  but  she  always  got 
angry,  and  threatened  to  go  out  when  the  professor 
called  if  we  persisted,  so  we  gave  over,  seeing  it 
really  vexed  her,  and  she  continued  on  friendly 
terms  with  him  and  us.  He  lived  in  a  pretty 
tiUa  in  the  suburbs — such  a  love  of  a  place,  and 
then  the  flower  garden  seemed  stolen  from  fairy 
land.  He  had  the  rarest  exotics  in  the  conseva- 
tory,  and  the  finest  fruit  in  England,  I  verily 
believe.  He  had,  also,  a  great  Newfoundland  dog, 
which  was  nearly  as  big  as  himself  (for  the  profes- 
aor  was  a  man  of  low  stature— a  rery  little  man, 
indeed).  Well,  Napier,  that  was  the  Newfound- 
land's namei  always  accompanied  his  master 
eyerywhere.  The  professor  had  a  romantic  story 
of  his  once  being  almost  drowned  at  one  period  of 
his  life  and  Napier  having  boldly  saved  his  life, 
nearly  at  the  expense  of  his  own.  Be  that  as  it 
mav.  and  no  one  would  be  so  rude  as  to  doubt  the 
professor's  word  I  should  hope — master  and  dog 
were  equally  attached  to  each  other.  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  Mrs.  Carson  had  a  favourite  cat  (a 
real  tabby),  but  rather  an  ill-natured  beast  at  times 
(Napoleon  by  name).  Aunt  Carry  tried  to 
persuade  his  mistress  into  an  abbreviation  in 
favour  of  Nap— [saves  three  sylhiblcs]— but  Mrs. 
Carson  indignantly  repudiated  the  idea,  aud 
insisted  on  the  brute  being  addressed  by  his  proper 
name.  Napoleon  was  not  included  in  Aunt  Carry's 
invitation,  for  we  never  could  get  the  canary  to 
overcome  his  natural  antipathy  to  the  emperor;  but 
that  privileged  animal  had  managed  to  enter  the 
parlour  unobserved,  and  to  retire  under  the  sofa 
withoat  out  perceiving  it.  Napier,  however, 
snnffed  him  out,  and  probably  thinking  further 
concealment  unnecessary.  Napoleon  boldly  con- 
fronted the  enemy.  Napier  growled — Napoleon 
spat,  and  shewed  his  claws;  at  which  mamma 
screamed,  and  Mrs  Carson,  thinking  that  was  the 
dog  destined  to  worry  her  cat,  fainted  in  the 
professor's  arms,  as  he  rushed  forward  to  separate 
the  foes.  The  usual  salts  and  smelling  bottles^ 
with  water  and  wine  restored  the  unconscious 
lady ;  but  not  until  the  professor  had  solemnly 
assured  her  of  Napoleon's  safety,  would  she  consent 
to  open  her  eyes.  This  unfortunate  coincidence 
rather  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  evening  for  a 
while,  but  Mrs.  Carson  recovered  after  tea,  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  coaverao  with  the  professor,  and 
discourse  some  excellent  Scotch  music  to  him  (a 
great  lover  of  music).  They  got  on  amaaiugly 
well  together,  the  ** professor"  and  Mrs.  Carson. 
Indeed,  Aunt  Carry  observed  they  were  quite 
confidential  before  they  bade  each  other  good 
night.  Napier  was  forgiven,  and  Napoleon's 
royal  pardon  proclaimed.  It  was  in  the  flower 
time  of   the  year   that  Mrs.  Canon  was  flrat 


introduced  to  the  pVofessor.  It  was  in  the  antamn 
we  noticed  that  she  began  to  droop.  The  professor 
had  been  travelling  during  the  summer  months. 
He  had  occasionally  paid  us  a  flying  visit,  but  had 
not  seen  him  for  two  whole  months,  and  mamma, 
who  felt  anxious  to  know  what  had  become  of  our 
old  friend,  proposed  a  trip  to  Ridley  YiUa  oue 
bright  September  afternoon,  and  insuted  on  Mrs. 
Carson  making  one  of  the  party,  as  that  lady  had 
been  looking  pale  and  desponding  of  late.  As 
usual,  she  first  declined,  then  blushingly  accepted 
the  invitation.  We  were  just  in  time  for  the 
three  p.m.  train,  and  had  the  happiness  to  find  the 
professor  walking  in  the  garden  on  our  arrival. 
We  received  a  cordial  welcome,  and  a  very  happy 
evening  we  s))ent. 

We  returned  by  the  last  train,  loaded  with  fruit 
and  flowers,  the  professor  escorting  us  to  the 
station.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and 
the  stars  smiled  down  upon  us  as  they  bestowed 
on  us  their  silvery  light.  Aunt  Carry  had  to  go 
back  for  some  grass  she  had  gathered  (and  pur* 
posely  left  behind)  for  the  canary.  So  mamma, 
and  I,  and  Napier  tarried  behind,  and  the  professor 
and  Mrs.  Carson  walked  away  together,  and  they 
managed  to  keep  ahead  of  us  all  the  way  to  the 
station.  The  train  came  dashing  up.  Aunt  Carry 
was  the  first  to  step  into  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Carson 
the  last-- the  professor  assisted  her  to  mount, 
almost  tenderly  she  thanked  him — and  when 
doors  were  fastened  and  we  were  whirled  out  of 
the  prefessor's  sight,  she  cast  a  long  last  lingering 
look  from  the  window  in  the  direction  of  Ridley 
Villa.  From  that  night  Mrs.  Carson  revived  in 
health  and  spirits;  the  professor  called  more 
frequently  aud,  as  a  matter  of  course,  always  saw 
Mrs.  Carson ;  she  never  seemed  to  be  out  when 
he  called.  The  autumn  leaves  were  whirled  about 
in  the  wintry  blast,  the  sunshine  of  former  days 
had  fled,  and  the  wind  moaned  drearily,  while  the 
snow  fell  thickly  aud  fast  upon  the  leafless 
branches  where  the  birds  had  sang  so  sweetly  all 
the  day  long,  and  although  it  almost  seemed  an 
understood  thing  betwixt  the  professor  and  Mrs. 
Carson,  yet  nothing  definite  had  been  proposed— 
indeed  as  the  winter  grew  more  severe  the  pro- 
fessor seemed  to  grow  less  kind,  he  came  seldomer 
to  visit  us  But,  as  mamma  olwerved,  it  was  such 
a  winter,  and  we  had  such  stormy  weather  we 
could  hardly  expect  the  professor  to  venture  so  far. 
Aunt  Carry  spitefully  insinuated,  where  there  was 
a  wUl  there  was  a  way,  but  nobody  minds  what 
Aunt  Carry  says.  He  was  a  simple-minded  man, 
the  professor,  and  never  suspected  there  were 
designing  people  in  the  world ;  and  that  he  should 
be  made  a  specolatiou  of  I  am  quite  certain  never 
entered  his  head.  He  used  to  make  a  joke  of  his 
difflinutiveaess,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that 
such  a  small  atom  of  humanity  might  be  permitted 
to  shuffle  out  of  the  world  unmolested  and  unper> 
oeived.  The  fates  had  decreed  otherwise  however. 
Whatever  the  professor  meditated,  and  he  was  of 
a  reflective  turn  of  mind,  sure  am  I  he  never 
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meditated  matrimony — I  have  heard  him  avow  his 
intention  of  djing  a  bachelor,  and  in  all  probability 
be  would,  bad  he  been  permitted.  The  proressor 
waa  a  doomed  man,  however,  although  be  didn't 
suspect  it,  when  he  went  and  came  so  quietly  all 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  Carson  startled  us  all  a  good  deal  one  day 
bj  abruptly  intimating  her  intention  of  emigrating 
to  New  Caledonia  among  the  cannibals  and  the 
French.     The  professor  was  present,  he  seemed  the 
least    surprised,  and  even   commended  the  idea, 
seeing  her  talents  were  so  miserably  overlooked  in 
her  native  country.      In  the  most   gentlemanly 
manner  he   offered   his    services   to   aid   her  in 
hastening  her  departure.     The  dear  old  guileless 
professor  saw  not  the  cloud  gathering  upon  the 
smiling  brow  of  the  fair  emigrant,  as  he  rattled  on 
iu  his  jolly  way,  and  rallied  Mrs.  Carson  on  her 
hasty  decision.     The  spring  was   the  time   fixed 
upon  by  the  lady  for   her  departure.     The  very 
month  she  was  introduced  to  the  professor,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  was  that  on  which  she  was  to 
make  inquiries  particularly.     The  professor's  ser- 
vices were  declined,  and  he  came  seldomer  to  visit 
us,  (not  on  that  account  though).     The  prepara- 
tions for  the   intended  emigration  went  on  very 
slowly  indeed,  for  nobody  knew  the  climate  or  the 
way,  and  Aunt  Carry  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that 
she  didn't  believe  Mrs.  Carson  had  any  intention  of 
leaving  England — and  Aunt  Carry  was  right  for 
once.      The  professor  never  doubted   the  lady's 
intention,  and  actually  consulted   mamma  as  to 
what  would  be  the  most  appropriate  souvenir  for 
an  elderly  gentleman  to  present  to  an  elderly  lady, 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  parties  going  abroad. 
Mamma,  who  was  not  so  sceptical  as  Aunt  Carry, 
promised  to  consider,  and  let  the  professor  know 
in  time — dear  innocent  mother — poor  unsuspecting 
professor. 


PART  m. 
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Mb8.  Cabsoiv*8  passage  was  never  taken  out, 
because  there  never  was  a  vessel  berthed  at  Liver- 
pool for  New  Caledonia ;  but  she  was  going  to 
leave  ns  in  earnest,  though  she  would  not  tell 
where.  And  we  all  felt  sorry — even  Susan.  I 
knew  that,  because  she  did  not  slam  the  doors  as 
she  used  to  do,  nor  rush  out  of  the  room  before 
Mrs.  Carson  had  ftniahed  speaking.  "  She  know'd 
why  as  Missis  Carson  was  a  going  to  leave  her 
native  land.  She  know'd  who  had  drew  her  to  a 
heathen  oonntry.  It  wasn't  the  niggers,  though 
she  pretended  to  her  she  was  going  out  as  a 
female  missionary.  It  was,  she  know*d  who ;  and 
it  wasn't  much  she  oared  about  the  conversion  of 
the  heathens,  if  she  could  only  convert  the  '  pur- 
fessor.'" 

Susan,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  an  eztraordinaij 
young  woman. 


Mrs.  Carson  was  really  going  to  leave  us,  after 
all.  And  so  was  Napoleon,  for  which  the  canary 
was  not  sorry,  I'm  sure.  Lady  and  cat  had  taken 
leave  of  all  their  friends  and  ours-^save  the 
professor.  He  began  to  fear  she  would  sail  without 
again  seeing  him — to  some  negro  and  unknown 
laud.  Mamma  thought  he  had  mistaken  the  date  ; 
and  as  it  would  be  too  unkind  to  allow  her  to  go 
away  without  his  benediction  and  souvenir. 
Aunt  Carry  and  mamma  agreed  to  take  a  run 
down  to  Ridley  Villa,  and  remind  the  professor. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  on  the  day  mamma 
fixed  to  go  to  Ridley  Villa,  the  professor  deter- 
mined to  come  to  us ;  and  accordingly  when  he 
citme,  as  usual  accompanied  by  Napier,  he  only 
found  Mrs.  Carson  at  home  (I  had  gone  to  spend 
the  afternoon  with  a  friend). 

The  interview  was  rather  a  mournful  one  (Mrs. 
Carson  afterwards  informed  us).     The  professor 
had  expressed  his  sincere  hope  that  Mrs.  Carson 
would  have  a  pleasant  voyage  to  her  destination 
— but  that  was  a  secret — and  breathed  a  fervent 
prayer  for  her  future  happiness,  and  had  extended 
his   hand    to   bid  her   farewell,   when   Napolean 
entered  the  room  unexpectedly.    As  Mrs.  Carson 
was  convinced  the  door  was  dosed,  it  was  strongly 
suspected  Susan  had  surreptii  iously  thrust  him  in. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  emperor  suddenly  set  up  his 
appearance,   and   walked  straight  up  to  his    old 
enemy,  who,  nothing  daunted,  stood  glaring  upon 
him  with  his  great  red  eyes.     The  professor,  pro- 
bably calling  to  mind  Mrs.  Carson's  previous  alarm, 
drew  near  with  the  intention  of  separating  them 
as  formerly ;  but  as  if  aware  of  his  intentions,  and 
resolved  to  mend  old  scores  before  they  parted  for 
ever,  the  assailants  rushed  at  each  other.    Napo* 
Icon  had  bravery  and  practised  good  generalship ; 
but  he  was  no  match  for  Napier,  and  after  a 
valiant  struggle,  during  which,  of  oourse,  Mrs. 
Carson    swooned;   poor  Napoleon  lay  stretched 
upon  the  carpet  weltering  in  his  own  blood.     The 
professor  was  greatly  distressed,  and  doubly  so  that 
the  conqueror,  so  far  from  evincing  regret  at  what 
he  had  done,  stood  wagging  his  tail,  and  looking 
up  in  his  master's  face  with  evident  satisfaction. 

The  master  pulled  the  bellrope  till  it  broke,  but 
no  Susan  appeared ;  and,  utterly  bewildered,  and 
almost  driven  to  distraction  at  the  protracted  un- 
consciousness of  the  lady,  he  stood  wringing  his 
hands,  heartily  wishing  he  had  permitted  Mrs. 
Carson  to  leave  England  without  bidding  her 
farewell,  rather  than  that  such  a  calamity  had 
occurred. 

Napoleon  was  evidently  at  his  last  gasp;  and 
the  professor  in  his  extremity,  almost  thought  it 
would  be  as  well  if  Mrs.  Carson  went  quietly  off 
at  the  same  moment.  But  she  slowly  unclosed  her 
eyes,  and  begged  to  |kuow  where  she  was,  and  if 
something  fearful  had  not  happened.  The  pro* 
feasor  cursed  the  hour  when  he  was  bom,  and 
when  Napoleon  was  bora,  and  Napier  was  bora ; 
and  particularly  the  hour  which  brought  him  where 
he  was. 
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He  stood  gazing  speechlessly  upon  the  lady,  who 
raised  her  head  languidly,  and  perceiTing  Napoleon 
stretched  apparently  dead  at  her  feet,  with  a 
piercing  shriek  she  started  up,  and  flung  herself 
beside  her  only  friend.  The  professor  did  all  he 
could  to  comfort  her,  but  she  refused  to  be  com- 
forted ;  she,*was  now  alone  in  the  world — her  last 
friend  murdered  before  her  eyes. 

The  professor  was  truly  distressed,  and  offered 
to  procure  her  another  friend  at  any  expense, 
should  Napoleon  not  survive  his  wounds.  "  Who 
would  love  her  like  Napoleon  P  Wlio  would 
remain  faithful  unto  death  as  he  had  done?"  Mrs. 
Carson  asked,  as  she  fixed  her  fine  eyes  upon  the 
professor.  "  Would  he  search  the  world  to  find 
her  one  so  true  ?  or  must  she  seek  a  foreign  shore 
a  lonely  exile,  with  none  to  cheer  her  way  P*' 

The  unhappy  man  offered  himself,  in  a  rash  mo- 
ment, as  a  substitute  for  Napoleon,  and  begged  the 
bereaved  vidow  to  lean  npon  him  for  consolation 
and  support.    And  who  could  blame  the  weeping 


lady  for  taking  him  at  his  word,  and  through  tears 
smiling  consent. 

•  ■  •  ■  • 

When  mamma  and  Aunt  Carry  returned,  rather 
late  in  the  evening,  they  wondered  to  find  the 
professor  and  Mrs.  Carson  conversing  quite  happily 
together ;  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  lady  had  changed  her  mind  about  goin<; 
abroad.  But  she  was  going  to  leave  us  for  al 
that,  only  not  quite  so  soon  as  we  anticipated. 

Aunt  Carry  said  Mrs.  Carson  had  treated  us 
shamefully,  and  acted  a  most  hypocritical  part 
throughout ;  aud  Susan  declared  "  she  know'd  all 
along  Missis  Carson  didn*t  want  to  go  out  as  a 
missionary  to  niggers ;  she  wanted  to  emigrate  to 
Ridley  Yilla,"  which  she  evidently  did,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  our  friends,  who  had  set  apart  Aunt 
Carry  for  the  professor,  if  he  did  make  op  his  mind 
to  turn  benedict. 

Napoleon  recovered  after  all. 


BALLAD       POETRY. 


BT  JAMES  UkCllXLLkW, 


THE  BARD  OF  OVERTILE. 

The  bard  of  Overtile  was  poor. 

His  home  a  garret  high. 
Yet  nearer  than  the  brawling  world 

To  God,  and  sun,  and  sky. 
He  wrapt  him  in  his  robe  of  dreams 

And  let  the  crowd  roar  by. 
Its  brazen  clang,  and  braggart  shows. 
Ne'er  pierced  the  veil  of  his  repose. 

His  niggard  stripe  of  mignionelte 
Turned  every  hour  to  May, 

His  linnet  trill'd,  as  though  it  wiU'd 
The  giant  care,  to  slay. 

And  still  his  patch  of  window  caught 
The  earliest  laugh  of  day. 

Let  sorrow  frown,  or  fortune  smile. 

Still  sang  the  bard  of  Overtile. 

With  rosy  touch  the  golden  dawn 
His  slumb'ring  spirit  woke. 

And  turning  where  with  glorious  light 
The  purpled  morning  broke. 

He  saw  the  burning  beams  descend 
To  wrestle  with  the  smoke. 

Till,  Jacob  like,  the  vapour  won 

And  wrung  a  blessing  from  the  sun. 

The  dome  of  tempest  rose  sublime 

Above  his  lone  abode. 
The  thunder  boomed  across  his  roof 

Like  some  triumphant  ode. 
From  lips  of  seraph -poet,  rolled 

Unto  a  listening  Ood  ! 
And  wreaths  of  fiery  lighfning  played 
Fit  crown  for  such  a  p?ct  made. 


SIR  FAULCHION. 
SiEL  FAiJLcniON  was  a  brave  true  kuight, 

Well  strung  from  head  to  heel 
With  an  eye  of  the  diamond's  peerless  light, 

And  a  frame  of  the  faultless  steel. 
And  many  a  hero  sank  subdued 

Neath  the  flash  of  Sir  Faulchion's  fame. 
When  the  land  by  day  was  red  with  blood. 

And  by  night  was  red  with  flame. 

And  the  strokes  of  Sir  Faulchion  strewed  the  plain 

With  his  foes,  like  harvest  leaves, 
Till  at  evcniug  they  gathered  tho  sleeping  slain 

In  death's  red  battle  sheaves. 
But  the  years  rolled  on,  and  the  storm  rolled  by. 

And  Sir  Faulchion's  proud  cheek  paled, 
Aud  the  lightning  fled  from  his  awful  eye, 

Aud  his  dauntless  courage  failed. 

And  they  laid  him  down  when  his  yonth  was  past 

On  a  couch  of  inglorious  dust^ 
Till  the  garment  the  brave  knight  wore  at  last 

Was  the  robe  of  a  century's  rust. 
Yet  oft  when  the  deep  red  sunset  streamed 

On  his  couch  in  a  burning  flood. 
The  eye  of  Sir  Faulchion  wildly  gleamed. 

As  though  he  had  tasted  blood. 

For  he  thought  of  the  deeds  his  power  had  done 

In  the  glow  of  the  battle  sublime, 
Of  the  heroes  slain,  and  the  laurels  won 

In  the  flush  of  his  youthful  prime. 
But,  alas,  for  the  sorrows  of  helpless  age ! 

Who  cared  for  his  bygone  boast  P 
When  to-day  his  arm  could  alone  engage 

To  marshal  a  schoolboy  host  P 
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CHAPTER  III. 
RoGBR  FLEvmo  vas  at  mj  cottage  before  I  was 
doirn    the    next    morning.     *'  I    am    going   to 
Marion's  father/'  he  said ;  <*  I  would  rather  cnt 
mj  hand  oif  than  ask  her  of  him — I  mean  that  I 
would  rather  take  her  with  her  own  consent  alone, 
but  it  is  a  dnty ;  he  is  her  father,  althongh  he  has 
placed  other  ties  between  her  and  him.    I  only 
fear  that  he  may  fancy  I  have  some  hopes/*  he 
stammered,  '*  of  his  giring  her  money ;  yet,**  be 
added  angrily,  '*  he  conid  not  be]ie?e  that  of  me. 
I  Will  work  for  her  night  and  day  ;  it  will  be  my 
joy  Ml  do  so :  it  is  a  blessed  fate  to  have  such  a 
tviifg  as  Marion  to  care  about.     I  am  almost 
tempted  to  thank  that  cruel  woman  for  hafing 
made  her  former  life  what  it  has  been,  that  the 
future  may  be  the  greater  contrast.  And  you  will 
help  me  to  redeem  that  life  P  She  shall  never  know 
another  moment  of  sorrow/' 

He  spoke  under  excitement,  and  forgot  the  truth 
that  sorrow  is  the  inheritance  of  humanity,  and 
eannot  be  east  off  at  will.  I  did  not  agree  with 
the  course  proposed,  and  yet  I  did  not  see  what 
other  could  be  adopted. 

"  It  is  too  early  for  Mr.  Gladesdale  to  have  re- 
turned,** I  said  ;  **  wait  here  for  the  present,  and 
go  to  the  Grore  at  a  more  reasonable  hour.  I 
think  Marion,  perhaps,  had  better  meet  her  father 
first.**    Roger  looked  surprised. 

"  Marion,**  he  answered ;  why  should  she  bear 
all  the  anger  this  aflkir  will  cause ;  no,  the  brunt 
shall  fall  on  me.  Besides,  after  all  that  has 
passed,  honour  bids  me  act  promptly.  I  will  wait 
a  little  time,  howerer.** 

He  did  wait  impatiently  and  restlessly  until 
neariy  twelve  o'clock;  then  he  started  for  the 
OroTC.  Hour  after  hour  passed  without  his 
return.  I  hoped,  against  probability,  that  Marion 
had  been  given  to  him,  and  that  lie  had  been 
asked  to  remain.  I  scarcely  believed  this  possible, 
however.  I  was  sitting  at  my  little  parlour 
window  looking  down  the  lane,  when  I  saw  Roger. 
His  step  was  slow  and  halting,  his  head  drooping. 
I  needed  not  to  ask  the  answer  he  had  received. 
He  came  nearer,  and  close  to  the  gate  which  led 
from  the  lane  into  the  cottage  garden;  then  he 
stopped  for  a  few  moments,  wiped  his  brow, 
looked  at  the  distant  landscape,  and  then  came  on 
again.  His  cheek  was  flushed,  and  his  eye  prouder 
t£an  usual.  I  read  in  every  look  that  insult  had 
been  added  to  rejection. 

"  Do  they  think  that  men  have  no  more  feeling 
than  brutes?**  he  said»  takug  the  offered  chair. 
*'  Was  it  not  enough  to  lose  all  I  value  in  life, 
wit  out  being  treated  like  a  eur  P" 

**  Who  did  you  see  ?**  I  asked. 

"  Mr.  Gladesdale.'* 

••  Alone  r 

**  Mo ;  his  wife  was  present.  She  would  not 
}mift  me  with  him  for  one  moment,** 


**  Did  you  see  Marion  ?** 
His  lip  quivered,  and  he  could  not  answer  me 
until  I  had  repeated  the  question. 

"  Yes/'  he  then  replied.  "  Yes ;  they  sent  for 
her,  and  repeated  all  they  had  said  to  me  before 
her.  They  tried  to  degrade  me  in  her  eyes ;  they 
adduced  my  station,  that  of  drawing  master,  and 
every  vulgar  argument  they  could  think  of  they 
used  to  lower  me  in  her  opinion ;  and  then  they 
bade  her  tell  me  that  she  gave  me  up.** 

"  And  Marion  P" 

She  was  very  pale  and  quiet,  as  she  came  and 
put  her  hand  in  mine,  and  bade  me  take  her.  That 
was  the  only  answer  she  gave.** 

'«  And  how  did  they  Uke  it  P" 

"  Mrs.  Gladesdale  acted  like  herself — in  other 
words,  like  a  fury.  Mr.  Gladesdale  was  as  calm 
as  Marion.  He  silenced  his  angpry  wife  sternly, 
and  then  spoke  to  his  daughter.  He  told  her  that 
she  must  choose  between  my  home  and  his — that 
he  gave  her  the  remainder  of  the  day  for  that 
ehoice — that,  if  it  lay  in  mine,  he  would  discard 
her  from  that  time — that  he  would  never  see, 
hear  of,  or  speak  to  her  again — that  ho  should 
forget  he  had  a  child— and  forget  to  provide  for 
her  iu  the  future. 

"  And  did  Marion  seem  to  waver  P*' 

"  No ;  she  smiled  at  him ;  and  there  was  as 
much  meaning  in  her  smile  as  in  anything  she 
could  have  said.** 

"  And  how  did  you  leave  P** 

*'  I  was  ordered  out.  Mr.  Gladesdale  opened 
the  door,  and  I  understood  him.  I  clasped 
Marion's  hand,  and  thus  I  left  her,  perhaps  fbr 
ever.** 

I  wanted  words  to  comfort  him.  What  could 
I  sayP  Tell  him  to  forget  herP  or  utter  that 
heartless  truth  so  difloult  to  realise  when  we  are 
in  distress,  that  everything  is  for  the  best  P*'  Or 
oould  I  bid  him  hope  where  there  was  no  hope  P  So 
I  was  silent. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening,  I  can  remember, 
and  the  sun  shone  bright  and  warm.  How  sad  it 
looked.  There  is  something  in  the  sunshine 
which  seems  to  make  misery  only  the  more 
intense— to  bring  out,  as  it  were,  perhi^  by  con- 
trast, each  miserable  thought.  A  wet  and  dreary 
day  is  more  in  unison  with  sorrow ;  but  a  bright 
sunshine,  and  an  aching  heart  are  weary,  weai^ 
companions.  Roger  leant  against  the  window  ;  a 
deep  crimson  rose  grew  outside ;  he  plucked  one 
of  the  flowers  and  tore  it  to  pieces  impatiently. 
The  setting  sun  cast  a  red  glow  on  his  face  and 
gave  a  golden  hue  to  hu  brown  hair.  '*  I  have  a 
great  ndnd  to  go  to  Italy,**  he  said,  without  turn- 
ing to  me  (the  golden  sunset  had  suggested  that 
thought),  "  it  might  be  better  for  aU,  perhaps,** 
he  ootttinued,  more  to  himself  than  me.  "  Why 
should  I  take  her  away  from  her  wealthy  home, 
and  isk  her  to  share  miiie  P     Why  P**  he  ^mjle^. 
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"  because  I  oan  make  the  home  I  gt? e  happier 
than  the  one  I  take  away ;  but,"  and  a  shade  oame 
over  his  faoe,  **  my  fate  ia  um)ertain ;  I  may  not 
auooeed ;  thmi  I  might  bring  her  to  beggary.  I 
will  summon  conrage-^o  as  I  oaght  to  do^  per- 
hapa^ — ^leave  her  for  OTer.'* 

I  went  np  to  him  and  laid  one  hand  on  his 
shoulder ;  with  the  other  I  pointed  to  tbe  winding 
path  across  the  fields  which  led  in  the  direction  of 
the  Grofe.  A  slight  and  graceful  figure  was 
coming  across  that  path,  with  alow  but  steady 
step.  I  knew  it  in  the  distance.  A  cloud  had 
lingered  on  the  sun*s  disc ;  it  rolled  away,  and  the 
sunshine  in  a  golden  stream  poured  forth  and  fell  on 
her.  '*  Will  you  go  to  Italj  ?"  I  aaid  to  him  as 
Marion  approached. 

"  Not  for  all  that  lUly  holds,'*  he  answered. 
'* Marion  haa  fixed  my  path  in  life;  we  tread  it 
together," 

"  I  am  come  to  stay  with  you,  aunty  dear,**  she 
aaid  as  we  met  her^for  we  did  not  stand  gaaing 
idly  from  the  window  then.  *'  I  am  come  to  atay 
with  you,  dear  aunty,  till  Roger  takes  me  home. 
Ours  will  not  be  a  Teiy  gay  weddings  for  I  have 
Bothiog  bat  the  things  I  wear;  I  bring  nothing  to 
you  but  myself,  IlQg«%  and  I  am  almost  glad  of  it, 
for  I  would  owe  eveiythiog  to  youi*' 

She  would  idl  us  nothing  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  home.  She  had  made  her  choice,  she 
aaid»  and  ahe  was  contents  Her  father  was  under 
evil  influence,  but  he  would  in  the  end  feel  her  to 
be  right,  aod  then  he  would  forgive  her.  She 
judged  him  by  her  own  just  heart ;  alas !  it  was  a 
false  meter  for  such  a  nature  as  hia* 

That  nighty  as  aha  was  sleeping  beside  me — for 
ahe  ahared  my  bed — I  looked  at  her  dear  face,  the 
dear  unruffled  brow,  the  gentle  smile,  the  perfect 
fieace  and  rest.  And  then  came  a  retrospect  of 
her  cheerless  life.  Her  birth — the  joy  that  gave ; 
^— her  mother's  illucss— ^eath ;  then  the  second 
ill-adTised  marriage ;  the  cruel  treatment  of  her 
worthless  step-dame ;  the  alienation  of  her  father. 
Step  by  step  I  ran  through  it  all  up  to  the  date  of 
yesterday — till  then  the  chain  seemed  connected. 
Prom  that  moment  when  Mrs.  Qladesdale  entered 
.the  aohool-room,  we  seemed  to  have  taken  a  great 
leapt  and  alighted  in  the  present.  .The  work  of 
jears  was  crowded  into  momentSi  and  events 
hurried  on  by  the  irresistible  hand  of  fate^  as  some 
would  say— by  Providencei  I  thought.  That 
Marion,  a  few  hours  ainoe^  shonld  have  been  the 
free  untrammelled  daughter  of  a  wealthy  house, 
and  now  the  affianced  of  a  poor  artist,  and  this 
without  a^y  of  the  preliminary  course  of  wooing, 
scjemed  passing  strange. 

I  afterwards  learnt,  although  no  word  had  been 
spoken  to  betray  their  fselinga,  those  feelings  were 
quite  understood  by  both,  and  it  required  only  the 
circumstances  of  yesterday  to  bring  Ihem  forth.  It 
waa  like  the  bursting  of  a  flower— the  petds  had 
been  folded  ready  lb  fly  apart,  aod  drink  the 
glad  sunshine,  warming  them  to  beauty  and 
maturity. 


The  next  day  passed  without  our  hearing  from 
the  Grove.     Marion  began  to  feel  anxious* 

"  My  fatlier  cannot  hold  to  his  cruel  words," 
she  said,  '<  aod  cast  me  o£f ;  I  will  not  believe  that. 
Surely  he  will  aend  aud  bid  me  God  speed  in  my 
new  life,  if  he  will  not  see  me  yet.'* 

But  day  after  day  passed,  and  no  such  message 
came.  A  week  went  thus.  The  restless  look  was 
passing  from  Marion's  faoe,  and  giring  place  to 
one  of  stem  determination.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  a  heavily-laden  cart,  piled  with  trunks  and 
boxes,  came  lumbering  up  the  narrow  lane.  It 
atopped  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  the 
waggoner  began  unloading.  I  was  about  to  a^ 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  when  Marion 
stopped  me. 

"  I  understand  it  all,*'  she  said. 

Box  after  box  waa  carried  into  an  unused 
kitchen  of  the  house,  for  in  my  small  rooms  I  had 
no  space  for  them ;  and  then,  when  the  lut  waa 
deposited,  the  carter  gave  a  letter  to  Marian.  She 
did  not  open  it  uniil  we  were  in  the  house.  Then 
ahe  broke  the  seal.  A  bank-note  fell  to  her  feet. 
She  read  the  letter,  and  than  handed  it  to  me.  It 
ran  thus  :-— 
"  Mabiox, — 

*'  You  are  no  longer  my  child.  I  discard  you 
from  thia  moment,  foi^get  your  father  as  he 
chooses  to  forget  you.  The  enclosed  sum  waa  the 
portion  your  mother  brought  me.  It  waa  settled 
on  yourself,  is  therefore  yours,  not  mine.  Your 
wardrobe  ia  forwarded  also.  I  make  no  requeat, 
but  decency  may  perhapa  suggest  a  removal  from 
this  neighbourhood.'* 

There  was  no  signature  to  this  harsh  letter,  but 
the  writing  was  Mr.  Gladesdale'a.  Without  even 
a  sigh  she  took  the  letter  from  me  again,  and  fold- 
ing the  bank  note  within  it  placed  it  in  her 
pocket.  The  note  was  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
pounds  only,  for  Marion*a  mother  was  not  wealti^. 

Roger  Fleming  removed  within  a  few  daya  to  m 
a  little  village  in  Gomwail,  where  he  had  forme^y 
resided.  Marion  and  myself  were  to  join  him,  as 
soon  as  he  had  provided  a  home.  Within  a  £aw 
weeks  from  that  time  we  all  three  stood  at  the 
altar  of  the  little  church  in  that  same  villi^. 
The  clergyman  looked  kindly  at  the  fair  joung  bride 
who  knelt  so  timidly  there^  her  trembling  hand 
extended  for  the  little  golden  circlet,  her  eyes  fixed 
with  such  perfect  confidence  on  the  fine  manly  face 
of  him  who  swore,  and  swore  truly,  to  love  her  aa 
long  as  life  lasted.  A  Dew  more  minutes  and  ahe 
rose,  he  placed  his  arm  round  her,  and  aa  i^ 
printed  one  kiss  on  her  brow,  he  whiapered,  "  Mine 
for  lifc^  my  own  dear  wife,  Marion.'* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Av0  here  I  must  skip  over  five  long  yean^  kmg 
but  very  happy  to  Ifarioa,  Never  for  one  moooot 
had  she  repented  of  her  choice*    She  had  married 
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<m6  «rliA  vu  worthy  of  her,  md  she  reoo^iaed  his 
worth.  He  was  not  rioh ;  perhaps  he  had  la? ished 
the  mtmej  he  had  made  on  his  wife,  for  he  lo? ed 
to  snrroaiid  her  with  lozaries  and  oomforts.  This 
was  a  pardonahle  crime,  I  never  hlamed  him  for  it. 

There  was  another  claimant  on  Marion's  time, 
and  thought,  and  oare  now — a  little  rosj.faoed  ohiid, 
the  prettiest  little  fellow  in  the  world,  so  I  thought. 
His  name  was  Walter,  for  she  bad  presumed  to 
eall  him  after  her  father. 

The  only  anxiety  of  the  life  of  these  two, 
— •Marion  and  her  husband,  I  mean — was  the 
anxious  care  about  money.  The  pictures  in 
Roger's  studio  became  more  numerous,  but  the 
purchasers  did  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  pictures.  Gaufas,  colours,  brushes,  and  frames, 
eoet  a  little  fortune,  and  brought  no  return. 
"  There  was  no  money  in  the  market,"  Roger  was 
told,  when  he  offered  his  paintings  for  rale ;  times 
were  bad,  men  could  not  afford  to  buy  luxuries 
when  neeesaaries  were  so  dear.  Taxation  was 
burdensome,  business  at  a  standstill,  superfluities 
must  be  relinquished.  This  was  the  tale  of  those 
to  whom  Roger  confided  his  productiotts  for  sale 
— ^the  story  of  the  dealers  in  London.  And  he 
was  obliged  to  rely  on  these  people,  for  he  lired 
far  away,  and  could  not  afford  constant  trips  to  the 
great  city  himself.  Thai  would  ha?e  eaten  up  all  his 
profit  and  eoraething  more ;  for  traTclling  is  a  Tcry 
hungty  thing,  and  swallows  up  an  immense  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium. 

Roger  and  Marion  were  then  Tery  poor ;  it  it  of 
no  nse  denying  the  fhet  *,  but  their  poverty  did  not 
bring  a  cloud  between  them.  Marion's  face  wore  as 
bright  a  smile  when  there  was  no  gold  in  her  puree 
as  when  an  unexpected  wind*fall  had  filled  it,  and 
if  Roger  locked  gruTe  and  thoughtful  Marion 
langhed  his  thoughtfnlness  away,  and  bade  him 
li?e  in  hopes  of  better  times ;  and  then  he  would 
tell  her  that  they  were  very  long  in  coming,  and 
she  would  answer,  we  have  the  longer  time  to  hope 
for  them,  and  hope  is  a  pleasant  thing,  so  we  have 
all  the  more  of  a  pleasant  thing — there,  Mr. 
Roger,  would  she  say,  there  is  true  logic  for  you, 
enbtle  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  drawing  happiness 
from  all  things.  Then  might  he  answer  that 
hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick*  and  she  would 
reply,  but  we  have  not  come  to  that  yet,  Roger, 
aiid  we  won't  anticipate  erils ;  those  who  do  live 
them  twice  over. 

"  Roger,"  she  said  to  him  one  day,  when  the 
poet  had  brought  another  refusal  from  some  ex- 
pected purchtter.  *  Roger,'  Til  tell  yon  what 
we  must  do,  and  Aonty  here  will  say  that  I  am 
right ;  we  must  pack  up  dl  our  world^  belongings, 
and  be  off  to  London.  That  is  the  only  phMC,  where 
a  person  can  get  on ;  so  to  London  you  go.  Then 
you  will  be  able  to  sell  your  own  pictures,  and  do 
better  with  then,  no  doubt.  Ton  may  be  quite 
sure,  that  a  man  is  the  best  agent  for  bis  own 
works.  Those  to  whom  you  consign  your  paint- 
ings may  do  their  beat»  Iwt  I  am  very  much  in- 
dued to  think  your  success  would  be  greater  than 


theirs*  Come,  Annty,  come  and  help  me,  take  off 
your  speotaoles,  and  put  on  your  most  coaxing 
smile,  and  persuade  this  obstinate  husband  of  mine 
to  go  to  London. 

I  did  as  she  bade  me,  took  off  my  speetaoles 
and  put  on  the  smile,  and  then  and  there  advo- 
cated the  course  she  advised.  ''She  is  quite 
right,"  I  said  "  do  as  she  wishes.  You  have  plenty 
of  talent,  but  you  give  it  no  chance  in  this  pUce  ; 
here  you  see  nothing,  hear  nothing ;  your  ideas, 
revolve  round  themselves  ;  you  do  not  know  the 
tone  of  the  age ;  you  share  none  of  the  advantages 
of  the  present  day ;  you  are  behind  hand  in  art, 
not  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  time.  Solitude 
is  a  very  charming  thing  to  a  poetical  temperament 
like  yours,  but  you  may  be  quite  sure,  that  an 
active  life,  and  intermixture  with  the  worid,  the 
common  place  every  day  world,  is  a  powerful  ad- 
junct to  the  full  developement  of  genius.  A 
recluse  may  produce  one  or  two  works  of  original 
and  startling  brilliancy,  but  there,  generally  speak- 
ing, his  power  fails,  and  why  f  Because  he  has  ex- 
hausted his  idea*,  burnt  up  his  single  bundle  of 
sticks.  Now,  if  he  goes  abroad,  and  collects 
plenty  more,  and  gets  a  fresh  bundle  of  sticks  or 
ideas,  the  fire  biases  and  crackles  as  brightly  as 
before,  but  if,  instead  of  that,  he  gropes  about  col- 
leeting  the  ashes  and  embers,  and  trying  to  re- 
light them,  he  has  no  rewards  for  his  pains-^ 
nothing  at  most  but  a  miserable  little  scrap  of 
fire,  which  is  extinct  before  it  has  done  any  good. 
The  incidents,  events,  scenes  of  life  are  the  faggots, 
the  genius  is  the  fire— neither  can  produce  the 
blase  without  the  other — both  may  exist  separately, 
but  the  bright  light  is  the  consequence  of  their 
united  kindling.*' 

Our  arguments  were  conclusive,  and  to  London 
therefore  we  went.  The  remainder  of  the  £500. 
took  us  there  (for  it  had  come  to  a  remnant,)  and 
kept  us  there,  until  we  could  pitch  our  tent  in 
some  suitable  locality.  How  horribly  dear  lodgings 
and  every  other  necessary  of  life  seemed.  Lodging 
house  keepers  appeared  to  study  bow  exorbitant 
they  could  be  in  their  demands. 

We  vere  at  last  located  somewhere  in  my  former 
neighbouih '-^d;  in  a  new  street,  with  pitfalls  in 
the  road,  auJ  a  prospect  of  stones,  mortar,  and 
unfinished  carcases  of  houses.  A  perpetual  smell  of 
briek  making  took  the  place  of  our  fresh  Cornish 
breezes,  and  the  brickmakers  swore  and  chased 
each  other  by  our  windows.  I  saw  a  slight  shadow 
on  Marion's  face,  as  she  looked  first  at  her  child, 
and  then  at  myself.  '*  I  hope  it  will  agree  with 
Walter,"  she  said,  **  and  with  your,  dearest  Aunty ; 
it  is  so  selfish  of  me  to  bring  you  here,  yet  1  ooidd 
not  live  without  yon." 

Our  home  was  over  an  ironmonger's  sbop^  the 
ironmongress  condescending  to  let  us  three  rooms. 
She  was  a  very  grand  lady  was  this  ironmongress^ 
very  grand  indeed ;  her  flounces  and  her  furbelows 
were  wonderful  to  behold  !  How  she  did  conde- 
scend to  take  us  I  cannot  imagine,  for  we  were 
evidently  below  the  value  she  set  npon  herself. 
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It  was  totanro  vhen  we  remoTed  to  tovn.  The 
cold,  fopgj  winter  cRme  on^such  bitter  weather. 
We  had  cnoipounded  with  our  landlady  for  coals, 
and  consrqurntly  the  supply  was  restricted  ;  wh<;n 
we  complained,  she  marched  into  our  room, 
flounced  to  her  waist,  and  presented  the  last  re- 
ceipt, proving  the  '*  ruinous  price**  of  the  warmth 
bestowing  carbon.  What  could  we  say  to  a 
receipt  held  out  at  arm's  length,  much'  in  the 
same  manner  aa  that  old  Eleanor,  of  queenly 
memory,  might  be  imagined  to  have  held  out  the 
dagger  to  the  labyrinthine  Rosamond.  We  could 
aay  nothing,  and  nothing  we  did  say.  We  shivered 
for  a  week,  and  then,  taking  the  only  thing  she 
ever  gave  ns  without  charging  for  —  t.  0.,  her 
advice — we  determined  to  "find**  ourselves.  I 
mention  these  oircumstanees  because  they  proclaim 
the  turn  our  life  had  taken. 

Experience  proved,  beyond  dispute,  that  our 
landlady'a  eatimate  for  coal  expenditure  was  eor- 
rect,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  our  coal  merchant's 
bills  proved  that  an  immense  amount  was  consumed 
aomehow.  It  became  a  serious  matter  to  us,  that 
and  the  other  items  of  housekeeping ;  so  serious 
that  we  began  to  think  we  had  better  look  out  for 
a  small  cottage  for  ourselves,  where  we  could 
economise  in  many  ways. 

"  You  know.  Aunty,  if  we  had  a  girl  to  do  the 
work,*  so  ran  Marioa*8  words,  "  the  cleaning  I 
mean,  she  could  wash  a  great  many  little  things 
for  Walter,  and  save  her  wages  in  that.  I  do 
think,  dear  aunty,  it  would  be  much  'cheaper. 
Besides,  these  people  are  not  honest ;  we  cannot 
use  so  much  more  bread  than  we  did  in  Cornwall, 
nor  meat  neither.  I  feel  convinced  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  that.  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  the 
cottage  plan.  Aunty.  Roger,  come  and  hear  what 
Aunt  Lucy  says." 

A  privy  council  was  called  at  onoe,  and  the  new 
motion  discussed  and  approved. 

"We  had  better  get  the  cottage  before  you  give 
this  woman  notice,  Marion,'*  said  Roger ;  "  we  will 
act  about  the  business  of  seeking  one  this  very 
day.'* 

We  did.  As  soon  as  our  dinner  was  over  (we 
dined  early,  our  landlady  stipulated  for  that),  we 
set  out ;  but  after  walking  many  and  many  a  mile, 
we  came  back  again,  tired  and  disheartened.  No- 
thing like  a  cottage  was  to  be  had,  unless  we  chose 
to  go  into  some  dirty  street,  and  live  next  to  a 
laundress.  At  last  we  went  to  a  house  agent. 
When  we  mentioned  the  rent  we  wished  to  give 
he  looked  at  us  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  on  my  books,  I  can 
assure  you,*'  were  his  words ;  "  nothing  so  low. 
Let  me  see,*'  and  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  his 
registratim  folio  again.  "Paddington,  £150, 
£200.  £2R0  per  annum;  those  are  the  houses  I 

deal  in.    Belgravia,  £400  £600,  £1,000" 

Marion  slopped  him.   "  Those  will  not  suit  us,*' 
she  said,  *'  so  you  need  not  read  tlieoi.     Have  you 
fL  cottage  at  £25  per  annum." 
'^he  ipnt  involuntarily  rose  from  hia  seat, 


•«  No,  madam,'*  he  answered,  ••  I  have  not ;  but 
I  think  I  have  heard  of  one,  two  or  three  miles  in 
the  country — more  than  that,  perhaps— which 
may  be  had  for  a  low  rent.  lou  will  hear  all 
about  it  at  the  baker's  opposite." 

And  we  did  learn  all  about  it  there.  "  The 
cottage  is  mine,  ma'am,"  said  the  baker,  "and  I 
can  only  say  I  wish  it  wasn't.  It  has  been  empty 
almost  ever  since  it  was  built,  for  it  is  in  a  lonely 
neighbourhood—healthy  enough,  though,  and 
pretty  enough,  for  the  matter  of  that." 

"How  many  rooma  does  it  contain?**  asked 
Marion. 

"  Six,**  was  the  baker's  reply. 
"  Are  they  furnished  P" 

"  No ;  but  I  have  a  quantity  of  furniture  stowed 
away  in  an  outhouse ;  it*8  only  spoiling  there,  and 
rd  lend  it  to  a  good  tenant  for  a  triile ;  or  may* 
be  throw  it  in  with  the  cottage.** 

That  man  became  the  moat  delightful  and 
amenable  of  bakers  in  our  estimation;  we  entered 
into  treaty  with  him  at  onee,  and,  for  the  yearly 
sum  of  £30,  had  the  option  of  securing  the  cottage, 
and  selecting  as  much  of  the  atored-up  furniture 
as  we  wanted.  The  following  day  we  went  to  see 
the  domain.  Marion  was  delighted  with  it; 
Roger,  too,  seemed  pleased.  I  did  not  like  the 
place ;  it  looked  damp  and  unhealthy.  I  said 
little  against  it,  however,  for  Marion  aeeaned  bent 
on  living  there.  The  bargain  was  oonoluded 
quickly,  and  Roger  became  the  lessee  for  three 
years.  Now  came  the  important  task  of  ohooiiDg 
carpets,  curtains,  and  other  neoeaaaries  not  in« 
eluded  in  the  produce  of  the  store.  This  laan 
easy  enough  process  where  expense  is  no  objeot» 
but  very  difficult  where  the  cost  of  eaob  article, 
almost  to  a  fraction,  has  to  be  calculated.  How- 
ever, it  was  done  at  last,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
£500  paid  for  all,  but  when  these  billa  wer^ 
liquidated,  we  had  very  little  left. 

We  went  to  the  cottage  in  the  March  quarter. 
It  was  both  cold  and  damp,  from  having  been 
vacant  so  long. 

"  It  will  be  very  different  when  we  hare  lived 
in  it  a  little  while,  dear  Aunty,"  said  Marion.  I 
hoped  so,  but  did  not  believe  what  I  hoped.  The 
spring  paased  away,  and  summer  came.  Then 
we  were  happy.  It  was  my  custom  to  sit  at  the 
parlour  window,  and  watch  Marion  and  Bx>ger 
walking  together  in  the  twilight,  when  it  was 
too  dark  for  him  to  work,  and  too  light  for 
candles  to  be  anything  but  an  extravaganoe*  I 
always  feigned  fatigue,  for  I  thought  th^  were 
happier  alone,  than  if  I  were  with  them.  The 
summer  brought  with  it  birda,  and  flowers,  and 
sunshine,  and  Marion  loved  ail  these  things.  Mid 
hiT  child  loved  them  too ;  and  as  she  took  him 
out  into  the  green  fields,  and  let  him  run  over  the 
soft  grass,  his  little  fare  lookH  aa  happy  aa  hers, 
I  waa  going  to  aay,  but,  it  looked  far  happier^  ' 
she  was  very  often  sad  now. 

(To  h€  €hmiimi§A,) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Thb  object  of  Mozart's  aitaohment  was  a  beaatifal 
young  singer,  named  Mademoiselle  Weber.  In 
the  "Lire  and  Correspondence  of  Mozart,  hj 
Holmes,"  we  find  a  letter  from  the  musician,  in 
which  he  thus  speaks  of  her  and  her  family : — 
"This  Weber  (her  father)  has  a  daughter  who 
possesses  a  pure  and  beautiful  voice,  sings  admi- 
rably, and  is  just  fifteen  years  of  age.  She  has 
nothing  to  study  but  the  action  to  be  the  pritsia 
doHma  on  auy  stage.  The  father  is  a  thoroughly 
honest  German,  who  has  brought  up  his  children 
well ;  and  this  is  the  cause  why  the  girl  is  pur- 
sued here.  He  has  six  children — five  girls  and  a 
boy ;  and  he  has  beea  obliged  to  support  a  wife 
and  family,  for  fourteen  years,  on  an  income  of 
two  hundred  florins,  which,  now  that  he  has  pro- 
Tided  the  Elector  with  a  Tery  accomplished  singer, 
is  doubled.  She  sings  my  air  for  '  De  Amicis,* 
with  its  terrible  passages,  admirably,  and  will  also 
aittg  this  at  Kiroheim,  Poland.*' 

The  expedition  to  Kiroheim  Poland  was  under- 
taken at  the  instance  of  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
who  was  an  amateur  of  some  merit. 

Leopold  Mozart  was  anxious  that  his  son  should 
go  to  Paris.  He  felt  that  his  success  was  sure  in 
that  gay  city.  He  wrote  to  Wolfgang  urging  his 
departure,  but  the  bright  eyes  of  Mdlle.  Weber 
•till  kept  him  in  Mannheim. 

Neither  did  he  fancy  the  prospect  of  teaching 
which  his  father  advocated  in  connection  with  his 
Parisian  trip.  He  did  not  like  the  drudgery  of  a 
music-master *s  life,  and,  very  naturally,  feeling 
himself  capable  of  attaining  the  very  highest  posi- 
tion in  his  art,  he  was  reluctant  to  sell  himself  and 
hu  time  at  so  much  per  hour,  merely  for  the 
mechanical  purpose  of  teaching  other  people  how 
to  put  their  fingers  on  the  key-board. 

Hia  father,  however,  entertained  different  views 
on  the  subject.  From  the  same  authority  (Holmes) 
we  glean  his  sentiments  on  that  topic  : — "  With 
regard  to  lesson -giving  in  Paris,"  he  says,  "  there 
ia  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at.  In  the  first  place, 
people  will  not  be  ready  to  turn  off  their  masters 
and  send  for  you ;  and  secondly,  no  one  will  apply, 
nor  will  you  accept  of  any  one,  unless  it  may  be  a 
lady,  who  already  plays  well,  desirous  to  acquire 
style,  and  this  work  must  be  well  paid.  Such 
ladies  as  these  will  take  infinite  pains  to  procure 
aubscribcrs  to  your  compositions ;  for  by  publish- 
ing pieces  for  the  clavier,  violin  quartets,  sympiio- 
nies,  collections  of  Prench  songs  with  clavier 
■ooompaniments  such  as  you  sent  me;  and, 
iMiiy,  by  operas,  you  may  make  both  money  and 
iuie/' 

Leopold  Mosart  was  a  very  sensible  man.  This 
advice  was  based  on  common  scn&e  and  experience. 
It  carried  weight  with  it,  and  bore  down  Wolf- 
gwg^a  scruples.      He  waa   disgusted  with   his 


failures  at  Mannheim ;  the  necessities  of  the  times 
pressed  heavily  on  him ;  his  family  needed  peculiar 
help.  He  no  longer  hesitated,  but  with  his 
mother  set  out  for  Paris,  arriving  there  on  the 
23rd  of  March,  1778. 

Engagements  were  offered  to  him  speedily.  He 
had  to  compose  u  Miserere  for  Passion  Week, 
besides  two  concertos,  and  an  opera  for  the 
French  theatre  in  two  acts,  called  "  Alexandre  and 
Roxane." 

Monsieur  le  Gros,  the  director  of  concerts,  was 
his  iaiitnate  friend,  and  he  had  a  valuable  associate 
in  the  person  of  Baron  Grimm,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  Duchess  de  Bourbon,  and  other 
influential  persons  who  were  likely  to  be  useful 
to  him. 

French  taste  in  music  at  that  date  was  deplor- 
ably bad.  Perhaps  to  that  fact  may  be  attributed 
the  failure  of  Mozart's  choruses,  and  other  com- 
positions on  several  public  occasions.  He  thought 
envy  had  something  to  do  with  it.  That  might 
be  the  case,  but  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
malice  of  a  few  unimportant  musical  people,  of 
sufficient  influence  to  sway  the  opinion  of  the 
public  generally. 

He  did  not  like  either  Paris  or  the  Parisians. 
He  thought  them  insincere  and  artificial.  He 
disliked  their  frivolous  turn  of  mind,  and  their 
maUappreciation  of  the  higher  walks  of  art.  All 
this  he  wrote  to  his  father,  who  in  return  still 
urged  him  to  persevere  in  his  musical  career  in 
that  city. 

Mozart  during  his  whole  life  was  a  dutiful  sou. 
Again  he  sacrificed  his  own  wishes  to  his  father's, 
and  remained  in  the  French  capital.  By  degrees 
he  obtained  a  few  pupils,  and  might  have  had 
more  could  he  only  have  devoted  the  time  to 
them ;  but  they  lived  at  so  great  a  distance  that 
the  profits  of  the  lesson  would  have  been  eaten 
away  by  the  expense  of  the  transit  to  and  fro. 

One  of  his  pupils  was  a  duke's  daughter,  and 
he  was  engaged  by  the  duke  to  teach  her  to  com- 
pose !  Poor  Mozart  1  paid  so  much  per  hour  to 
put  genius  into  a  brain  whose  soil  was  perfectly 
unsuited  to  its  growth !  It  was  an  Herculean 
task ;  nay,  even  more  than  that,  a  perfect  impos- 
sibility. Yet  her  father  was  sure  that  this  lady 
was  a  musical  genius,  and  would  turn  out  a 
musical  prodigy  I  Parents  are  oftentimes  blind ; 
this  ducal  sire  was  perversely  and  stupidly  so. 
Mr.  Holmes  gives  us  an  amusing  account  of  this 
duke*s  daughter,  and  the  infinite  pains  Mozart 
took  to  lead  on  her  stumbling  genius,  or  fingers, 
rather,  for  it  came  to  that. 

"  She  is  doubtful,"  says  Mozart,  in  a  letter  to 
his  fatlier,  "  whether  she  has  geniua  for  composi- 
tion, particularly  with  respect  to  thoughts  or 
ideas ;  her  father  affiruis  that  she  has  ideas !  .  .  • 
We  shall  see.  If  she  really  have  no  ideas — 
and  I  must  say  that  as  yet  I  have  seen  no  indi- 
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cation  of  them^it  will  be  all  in  vain :  I  can  give 
her  none.'* 

And  then  he  tells  ns  the  very  modest  wish  of 
the  doeal  fmrent  in  regard  to  this  un  ideal  young 
lady.  '*  I  do  not  wish  her,"  says  the  duke,  '*  to 
write  any  operas,  airs,  concertos,  or  symphonies, 
but  merely  grand  sonatas  for  her  instrument,  as 
I  do  for  minel"  Merely  grand  sonatas!  There 
was  mora  needed  for  the  **  merely "  than  his 
dakesbip  seemed  to  be  awara  of.  But  the  pro- 
grass  of  the  teaching  is  amusingly  described. 
Wo  give  it  in  Mosart*s_own  words  :-* 

I  pLi9  htr  the  fourth  leaoa  Uy4aj,  Wt  now  oommeiioed 
writiag  in  throe  parts.  She  tried  it,  and  fktigned  herself  in 
titempts ;  Vat  it  wts  impoesible  to  help  her.  If  she  had 
genial!  bat,  alas,  there  is  none.  She  has  no  thooghts — 
nothing  comes !  [Poor  dnke  I  what  a  Cslse  eetimate  he 
formed  of  his  wonderful  child  I]  I  hate  tried  her  in  OTcry 
imaginable  waj ;  among  others,  it  oeenrred  to  me  to  place  a 
very  simple  minuet  before  her,  to  see  whether  she  could  make 
a  variatioa  upon  it.  That  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Now, 
thought  I,  she  does  not  know  how  to  begin ;  so  I  varied  the 
first  bar  for  her,  and  told  her  to  oontinue  the  variation 
pursuing  the  idea ;  and  at  length  she  got  through  tolerably 
welL  I  next  requested  her  to  begin  something  herself,  the 
first  part  only — a  melody;  but  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
eogitatioa,  nothing  eame  I  I  then  wrote  four  bars  of  a 
minuet,  and  said,  "What  a  stupid  fellow  I  am!  I  have 
bsgun  a  minuet,  and  eaaaot  finish  the  first  part  of  it.  Have 
the  goodaees  to  do  it  for  me."  She  mistrusted  her  ability ; 
but  at  last  something  came  to  light  mik  muek  Ubour  /  I 
rqoiced  that  we  had  got  something  at  last  I 

If  ever  genius  was  put  into  harness,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  driven,  it  was  then ;  but  the 
attempt  was  futile.  Double  harness  did  not  suit 
genius:  Mosarfa  steei  went  too  quickly,  while 
the  aristocratio  nag  stumbled^  tottered,  and  fell 
rapeatedly. 

His  father,  as  usual,  became  the  racipient  of  his 
sorrows  and  troubles  in  this  respect,  and  very 
exoellent  advice  did  he  give  him.  He  blamed  his 
son  for  expecting  too  much  from  the  lady,  and 
wisely  urged  him  to  persevere  with  her  from  mo- 
tives of  worldly  policy. 

"  You  write,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Wolfgang, 
also  contained  in  Mr.  Holmes's  work,  "  that  you 
have  today  given  mademoiselle,  the  duke's 
daughter,  her  fourth  lesson,  and  are  for  having 
her  compose  already.  Do  you  suppose  that 
every  one  has  a  genius  like  yours  P  It  will  come 
by  degrees :  she  has  a  good  memory.  Sk  hien ! 
let  her  steal,  or,  more  politely,  appropriate ;  but 
nothing  can  be  done  at  first,  till  courage  comes. 
Tou  have  adopted  a  good  method  with  variations, 
only  pursue  it.  And  should  Mousieur  le  Duo  bear 
some  little  thing  composed  by  his  daughter,  he  will 
be  beside  himself  with  pleasure." 

Thus  Moxart  dragged  on  his  days  at  Paris,  divid- 
ing  his  time  between  composition  acd  tuition ;  the 
former  being  his  recreation,  the  latter  the  penalty 
exacted  by  his  poverty. 

Oh  July  8,  1778,  be  lost  his  mother.  She  died 
at  Paris.  It  was  a  melanelioiy  event,  psrlicuiarly 
so  as  her  husband  and  daughter  were  at  Salsburg.. 
Thia  WM  tbt  fint  keen  grief  which  ho  had  borne. 


It  was  terrible.  The  solicitude  whicb  her  ab« 
sence  csused  none  could  fill  up.  He  was  alone, 
utterly  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  gay,  pleasure- 
seeking  city. 

The  loss' of  his  mother  gave  a  new  turn  to  his 
affaire.  His  father  did  not  approve  of  his  remain- 
ing in  Paris  alone,  but  advised  his  return  to  Self* 
burg,  especially  as,  a  vacancy  occurring,  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  his  entering  once  more  tbe 
service  of  the  Arohbishop.  The  salary  resulting 
from  this  post  was  not  as  large  as  it  should  have 
been,  but  politic  reasons  induced  Wolfgang  to 
accept  it. 

Besides,  a  little  bird  whispered  to  him  that 
Mdlle.  Weber  might  have  an  engagement  at  the 
Salxburg  Opera,  and  that  she  might  possibly  lodge 
in  the  same  house  with  the  Mosarts,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  might  sometimes  be  together.  The 
Webers  were  at  that  time  at  Munich ;  but  these 
arrangements  were  in  contemplation. 

Wolfgang  left  Paris  on  the  86th  of  September, 
1778,  intending  to  make  a  professional  tour,  before 
he  settled  down  in  Salxburg. 

An  alteration  had  occurred  in  the  Electoral  Go- 
vernments of  Mannheim  and  Munich.  Instead  of 
being  sepanted,  as  heretofore,  they  were  now  joined. 
The  fine  orohestre  of  Mannheim  was  removed  to 
Munich,  and  as  Wolfgang  numbered  many  friends 
among  it,  he  justly  concluded  that  he  might  find 
employment  among  tltem  under  these  new  and 
extended  regulations.  His  father  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  advised  his  son  to  take  that  place 
tn  route  for  Salxburg,  and  see  what  prospects 
it  offered  him.  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
Webers  were  at  Munich :  what  wonder,  then, 
that  Wolfgang  readily  followed  his  father^s  advice  P 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  there,  than  he 
hastened  to  the  abode  of  his  lady  love.  He  met 
her,  but  how  cold  and  changed !  She  did  not 
care  one  morsel  about  him  ;  he  was  an  object  of 
perfect  indifference  to  her ! 

He  saw  all  this ;  he  discovered  that  the  dreams  of 
years  had  vanished  in  a  moment,  that  the  fair 
Aloysia  was  faithless. 

Wolfgang,  proved  himself  a  philosopher.  He 
had  no  notion  of  wasting  fidelity  on  infidelity. 
"  What  care  I,  how  fair  she  be,  if  she  be  not 
fair  to  me  V*  was  his  motto ;  he^acted  up  to  it, 
and  cared  no  more  about  her."  The  fickle  Aloysia 
had  a  younger  sister  called  Constance.  She  and 
Wolfgang,  in  process  of  time,  became  wonderonsly 
good  friends,  aod  at  last  he  offered  to  teach  her  tbe 
piano-forte.  She  accepted  the  offer.  The  elder 
sister  was  the  debvianU  of  the  opera,  while 
the  younger  one  became  the  pupil  of  Mosart.  His 
protracted  departure  from  Munich,  for  he  lingered 
much  longer  than  his  father  wished,  displeased 
Leopold  Moxart,  who  now  wrote  peremptorily 
de^riog  his  immediate  presence  at  Salxburg.  He 
arrived  there  in  January,  1779.  The  arohbishop  gave 
him  the  appointment  of  "Court  and  Cathedral 
Organist,"  which  was  as  badly  paid  as  all  hit 
other  appoiatmcnta  in  Sahiborg  had  been*    In 
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1780^  Monrt  received  an  order  from  tbe  Elector 
of  Bavaria*  to  oompoac  an  "  opera  seria  **  for  the 
approaching  camivid.  The  order  pleased  him,  and 
bfi  commenced  it  eagerly.  "  Idomeneo  **  waa  the 
aobjeci  ehosen.  It  waa  written  with  atoniahing 
rapidity*  and  was  ready  towards  the  middle  of 
January,  1781.  It  was  produced,  and  enthusias- 
tically received,  and  the  applause  it  excited  raised 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  composer,  and  compen- 
aated  for  some  of  the  disappointments  he  had  suf- 
fered. He  remained  at  Munich,  until  the  middle 
March,  1781,  when  he  was  commanded  to  follow 
ilie  Salzburg  Coort  to  Vienna. 


CHAPTER  Vf. 

The  removal  to  Vienna  gave  a  diffeient  tone  to 
Ua  Ufa.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  had 
bo  remained  quietly  at  Salzburg.  Vienna  is,  or 
rather  was,  at  that  time,  for  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  its  present  character,  a  gay,  wild  place, 
and  the  compoaer  drank  of  its  intoxicating  plea- 
sures. But  there  was  much  of  bitterness  mingled 
with  his  daily  life.  He  h^d  an  immense  amount 
of  labour  to  undergo^  and  instead  of  being  repaid 
for  hia  exertions  by  a  just  remnneration,or  at  any 
rate  by  a  just  appreciation  of  his  talents,  and  a 
reapeotful  recognition  of  their  worth,  he  was  treated 
with  tbe  greatest  indignity,  being  required  to  take 
bia  meaia  with  the  aervants  of  the  palace,  and  re- 
oeiviBg  the  soantieat  payment  which  could,  in 
common  decency,  be  offered.  He  felt  the  slights 
passed  upon  him  bitterly,  but  poverty  prevented 
his  resenting  them,  as  he  was  inclined  to  do.  He 
bore  all  veiy  meekly,  keeping  quite  aloof  from  the 
dinner  eompaoiona  forced  on  him.  But  it  was 
only  in  the  home  of  the  Archbishop,  that  be  was 
treated  in  tbia  contemptuous  manner.  The  nobility 
of  Vienna  invited  him  to  their  houses,  and  patron- 
ised him.  Perhaps  their  patronage  was  apparent, 
and  therefore  painful  to  him.  However,  by  one 
lady,  he  was  really  esteemed,  for  the  Countess 
Thun  waa  an  enthusiast  in  music,  and  a  woman  of 
not  only  good  birth,  but  good  breeding,  and  good 
feeling.  On  discovering  that  he  was  the  composer 
of  a  favourite  sonata,  she  appointed  him  her  music 
and  ainging  master. 

The  Archbishop  seems  to  have  been  poasessed 
with  a  strange  feeling  of  malignity  towards  Mozart. 
Not  only  did  he  refuse  to  pay  him  jnstly  for  his 
services,  but  be  prevented  his  earning  money  in 
any  other  manner,  at  leasts  he  threw  obstacles  in 
tbe  way  of  his  doing  so,  and  kept  him  from  getting 
lucrative  employment.  This  conduct  and  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  treatment  so  disgusted  him,  that  at 
length  he  requested  his  dismissal.  He  was  told 
that  unleaa  hia  father  also  wished  it,  the  request 
would  not  be  granted.  Hia  father  scarcely  knew 
what  to  adviae.  He  did  not  like  his  son  to  be  treated 
with  contempt;  but  be  feared  that  a  rupture 
with  the  Axchbiabop  would  alao  produce  him  dia* 


I  favour  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Court.    His  son 
convinced  him  to  the  contrary ;  arid,  therefore,  no. 
ohjection  being  now  advanced  by  him  to  the  retire-' 
ment  of  Wolfgang,  it  took  place,  and  the  composer,, 
relinquishing  his  appointment  in  the  service  of  the 
Archbishop,  threw  himself  on  the  kindness   and 
generosity  of  the  public,     He  gave  concerts,  oom- 
posed,  taught,  and  was  engaged  every  where  to 
play  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility.     No  one  was 
tolerated  but  Mozart;    and  he  was  highly  and 
universally    appreciated.      The  Emperor   Joseph 
showed  him  some  degree  of  attention,  but  by  all 
accounts  the  monarch  had  no  opinion  of  his  own, 
and  was  easily  swayed  by  those  who  wished  to 
manage  him.     Monsieur  Bombet,  whose  authority, 
however,  cannot  in  all  respects,  be  relied  on,  says , 
"  The  Emperor  Joseph  II  was  fond  of  Mozart,  and 
had  appointed  him  '  Maitre  de  Chapelle ;'  but  this 
prince  pretended  to  be  a  diUttamUy    And  he  gives 
us  an  anecdote  which  proves  the  versatility  and 
instability  of  the  Emperor's  judgment  and  opinion. 
"  One  day  after  hearing  the  rehearsal  of  a  eomic 
opera,  which  he  had  himself  demanded  of  the  com* 
poser,  he  said  to  him,    '  My  dear  Mozart,  that  b 
too  fine  for  my  ears ;  there  are  too  many  notes 
there.'      'I  ask  your  Majesty's  pardon,'  replied 
Mozart  dryly  ;  '  there  are  just  as  many  notes  as 
there  should  be'      The  Emperor  said  nothing, 
but  appeared  rather  embarrassed  by  the  reply ;  but 
when  the  opera  was  performed,  he  bestowed  on  it 
the  highest   commendation."     The  musician  was 
never  the  better  in  pocket  for  the  friendship  or 
condescension  of  the  Emperor.     If  the  latter  did 
indeed   ''thoroughly  understand    and  appreciate 
him,*'  as  some  have  stated,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
give  some  substanial  proof  of  it,  by  attaching  him 
to  the  court,  and  securing  his  services  by  a  hand- 
some pension.     He  never  did  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  therefore,  Mozart  owed  him  nothing,  having 
by  hb  gratuitous  performances  amply  repaid  the 
Emperor  for  anj  attention  received. 

In  the  September  of  the  year  of  hia  retirement 
from  the  service  of  the  Archbishop,  he  received  the 
libretto  of  the  opera,  "  Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem 
Serail.*'  Some  say  that  his  attachment  to  the  fair 
Constance  Weber  inspired  this  opera.  There  is  a 
"  Constanza  *'  in  it,  which  favours  the  idea.  It  is 
certain  that  at  the  time  of  its  composition  he  was 
thinking  seriously  of  matrimony,  and  the  success- 
of  this  opera  he  expected,  would  help  him  to  the 
hymeneal  altar.  The  Webera  were  now  residing 
at  Vienna,  and  all  hia  vacant  hours  were  passed  at 
their  house.  Constance  had  not  the  splendid  voice 
of  her  sister,  but  she  was  a  very  excellent  singer  and 
musician,  thoroughly  understanding  and  appre- 
ciating the  art.  "  Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail " 
was  performed  by  royal  command  on  the  lith  of 
July,  178S.  Tbe  house  was  crowded  every  night, 
to  witness  its  repetition.  The  success  of  tbe  piece 
waa  undoubted,  and  tbe  future  proaperity  of  the 
composer  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  apparently 
ensured. 
On  the  87tb  of  July  we  find  Moiart  thus  writing 
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to  hb  father,  (we  are   iudebled  to  Mr.  Holmes 
(or  the  preservation  of  the  letter,)  "  Mj  opera  was 
given  jfesterd^  wilh  great  applause,  and  notwith- 
standing the  dreadful  heat,  the  theatre  was  cram- 
Bed  to  the  ceiling  .     .     •    The  public  are  crazy 
about  this  opera,  and  it  really  is  very  pleasant  to 
have  gained  such  applause.'*    Then  he  proceeds  to 
the  chief  object  of  his  letter,   and  requests  his 
father*8  consent  to   his  marriage.      He  writes, 
**  Dear  good  father,  1  must  now  beseech  you,  by 
everything  in  life,  to  give  your  consent  to  my  mar- 
riage with  my  dear  Constance.  Do  not  suppose  that 
the  mere  marriage  is  in  my  thoughts.     Were  that 
the  case  I  would  willingly  wait ;  but  I  see  now 
that  the  state  of  my  heidth  and  spirits  renders  it 
indispensable,  my  heart  is  ill  at  ease,  my  head  dis- 
tracted ;  and  in  such  a  condition,  how  is  it  possible 
to  think  or  work  to  any  purpose?**     These  argu- 
ments, however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  conclu- 
sive with  his  father;  for  in  a  few  days  he  wrote, 
■gaiot  urging  the  same  appeal,  this  time  success- 
fully.   He  was  married  on  the  fourth  of  August, 
178S.  ^ 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  house  of  the 
Baroness  Waldstetten,  who  gave  them  the  marriage 
feast,  "  a  princely  supper.**  Moiart  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  gentle  young  wife,  and  she  re- 
turned his  attachment.  During  the  short  course 
of  tlieir  married  life  she  had  a  long  and  serious 
illness,  which  lasted  between  one  and  two  years. 
It  was  then  his  custom  to  walk  about  the  house 
with  his  finger  on  his  lip,  enjoining  silence.  The 
habit  continued  after  she  recovered ;  so  completely 
had  the  idea  of  a  necessity  for  silence  on  her  account 
taken  possession  of  his  mind. 

Monsieur  Bombet  gives  us  a  pleasing  little  anec- 
dote of  him  in  connection  with  this  long  and  dis- 
tressing affliction.  He  says,  '*  In  the  course  of 
this  illness,  he  occasionally  took  a  ride  on  horse- 
back, early  in  the  morning ;  but,  before  he  went, 
he  was  always  careful  to  lay  a  paper  near  his  wife, 
in  the  form  of  a  physician's  prescription.  The 
Mowing  is  a  copy  of  one  of  these  :  *  Good  Morn- 
i»g>  my  love,  I  hope  you  have  slept  xtell,  and  that 
nothing  has  distur'bed  you;  be  careful  not  to 
take  00I4  or  to  hurt  yourself  in  stooping; 
do  not  vex  yourself  with  the  servants;  avoid 
everything  that  would  be  unpleasant  to  you,  till  I 
return  ;  take  good  care  of  yourself  ;  I  shall  return 
I  nine  o'clock."  He  was  an  excellent  husband, 
always  studying  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his 
Mife.  The  other  siUer,  Mozart's  first  love,  also 
n.arried,  but  her  fate  was  widely  different  from 
tlibt  of  Ck>Hstance.  Her  husband  was  a  tragedian 
nauicd  Lange.  Their  union  was  unhappy,  and  the 
uu  fortunate  Aloyshi  knew  nothing  of  the  domestic 
felicity  which  rewarded  and  blessed  the  faithful 
and  gentle  Ck)nstauce.  Mozart  had  been  married 
no  gicat  while,  when  pecuniary  difficulties  began 
again  to  press  upon  him.  He  hu  been  accused, 
nilh  (ruth  perhaps,  of  extravagance  ;  but  excuses 
must  be  found  for  him,  in  the  style  of  the  society  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  the  expensive 


habits  he  had,  in  conseqaenoc,  oontmetod.  Thou 
again,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  managemeat  of 
money,  hb  mother  and  father  having  tidcen  that 
care  from  him  in  early  life.  His  earnings  must  hare 
been  considerable,  but  notwithstanding,  his  debts 
increased,  and  pecuniary  embarrassments  pressed 
very  heavily  on  him.  To  meet  them  he  worked 
incessantly.  As  time  went  on,  ehiidreii  were  bora 
to  him.  This  was  an  additional  charge  on  his  in- 
come, these  little  beings  brought  expensea  with 
them,  and  the  only  bank  from  whioh  their  wants 
could  be  met,  was  their  father's  labours. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  arrested  (when  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  to  visit  his  father),  for  thirty 
florins.  We  can  fancy,  therefore,  what  hii  poverty 
must  have  been  when  the  payment  of  so  small  « 
sum  became  a  difficulty.  Yet  there  mast  have 
been  improvidence.  Let  us  judge  Moiart  as 
leniently  as  we  may,  we  cannot  dose  our  eyes  to 
the  conviction  that  a  composer  who  wrote  as 
rapidly,  and  sold  his  MS.  as  readily,  as  Mosart, 
should  not  have  wanted  thirty  florins,  or  even  tea 
times  that  sum. 

He  seems  to  have  been  quite  aware  of  the  want 
of  regularity  in  his  domestic  banking  aoeonnt,  and 
to  remedy  this  evil  he  commenced  a  system  of 
bookkeeping,  entering  all  the  proceeds  of  his  eon- 
oerts  and  other  profitable  undertakings,  and  also 
putting  down  the  various  disbursements  for  house- 
keeping  and  domestic  expenses.  It  did  not  last 
long,  however.  He  handed  over  the  .duty  of  entry 
to  his  wife,  who,  not  finding  it  to  her  taste,  or  else 
not  feeling  herself  competent  to  the  undertidcing, 
very  soon  gave  it  up.  With  two  such  nnbasiness- 
like  persons  at  the  head  of  his  establishmeat»  no 
wonder  his  pecuniary  affairs  fell  into  a  ruinoas 
state.  Like  the  generality  of  musicians  (anything 
but  a  thrifty  set),  he  made  his  money  easily,  and 
spent  it  as  easily.  His  teaching  brought  him  in  a 
good  sum,  and  had  he  been  unambitious,  he  might 
have  realised  a  comfortable  income  by  tuition  only ; 
but  he  wished  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
music  master.  He  had  composed  a  great  deal,  and 
his  works  were  now  so  well  known  that  he  had  only 
to  write  to  sell.  However,  a  cloud  was  gathering 
over  his  destiny,  and  his  future  days  were  to  be 
darkened  by  it. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

Tub  delicacy  of  Mozart's  health  was  the  don  J 
which  cast  its  shadow  on  the  spirits  of  his  friends 
and  associates.  He  had  the  best  advice,  and  did 
all  he  could  for  the  re-estabUshment  of  his  health. 
By  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  now  stood  at  his 
desk  when  he  was  composing,  and  they  also  recom* 
mended  to  him,  as  a  means  of  relaxation  and 
exercise,  hb  favourite  game  of  billiards.  A  table 
was  placed  in  his  house,  and  the  hours  of  recrea- 
tion were  spent  at  it.  Eumoor  has  ascribed  to 
him  an  overweening  fondness  for  the  game ;  per- 
haps rumour  was  right;  but,  at  any  rate^  it  Wu  a 
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ferjr  aealtUal  amiueiiieiit*  and,  therefore^  if  not 
uwiiilgcd  in  to  esMS»»  quite  pardonable. 

On  the  lUh  of  Febraarj,  1785,  Mosart  gare 
tko  llni  of  tis  weekly  sabscripiion  concerts.  The 
ooneerto  in  D  minor  was  performed  at  the  first  of 
tbeee.  We  mnat  refer  to  Mr.  Holmes,  and  extract 
from  his  work  the  letter  bj  Leopold  Mosart,  which 
gires  US  the  account  of  the  prodaction  of  this 
piece.  "Wolfgang,**  he  writes, "  played  a  new  and 
admirable  pianoforte  concerto,  on  which  the  copyist 
wss  at  work  yesterday,  when  we  arrived ;  and  your 
brother  had  not  time  to  play  the  rondo  once 
through,  because  he  was  obliged  to  look  over  the 
oopying."  Leopold  is  writing  to  the  sister  of 
Wdfgang. 

"  If,*'  says  Mr.  Holmes,  whose  remark  is  very 
just,  "the  idea  of  a  concerto  played  without  a 
single  rehearsal  or  trial  be  surprising,  how  much 


more  so  must  it  appear  when  we  remember  the 
quantity  the  player  wrote,  and  the  little  time  that 
his  fingers,  cramped  and  contracted  by  holding  the 
pen,  had  to  recover  their  wonted  freedom  and 
agility.'' 

Among  the  list  of  Mozart's  pupils  was  one 
whose  name  afterwards  became  celebrated  in  the 
musical  world.  The  suppression  of  the  institution 
for  military  music  at  Wartzburg  brought  Joseph 
Hiimmel,  the  father  of  the  future  genius,  to  Yienaa. 
The  child  accompanied  him ;  his  talent  attracted 
the  attention  of  musicians,  and  brought  him  under 
the  notice  of  Mozart,  who  offered  to  teach  him, 
provided  he  could  have  him  in  his  own  house. 

Of  course,  this  generous  offer  was  accepted. 
Hummel  became  the  pupil  of  Mozart,  and  imbibed 
from  him  a  certain  style  traceable  in  his  after  musical 
career  and  compositions. 


HENRY  III.,  KING  OF  FRANCE  AND  POLAND.* 


PuLHAfs  no  period  of  French  history  is  more 
eventful  or  interesting  than  the  era  of  Henry  IIL, 
and  the  authoress  of  this  work  has  done  well  in 
choosing  it  as  her  subject.  She  begins,  as  all  bio- 
grapliers  shonld,  by  giving  us  the  date  of  the 
king's  birth,  and  the  names  of  his  parents. 
**  Henry  de  Yalois,  third  surviving  son  of  Henry 
II.,  king  of  France,  and  of  Catherine  de  Medici, 
was  born  at  Fontainebleau,  September  18th,  1551.'* 
The  other  children  of  this  royal  family  at  that 
date  were  the  dauphin,  Francis,  Charles,  Duke  of 
Orleans^  afterwards  Charles  IX.,  and  the  Princesses 
Elizabeth  and  Claude.  These  children,  "with 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  young 
Due  de  Lorraine,  resided  at  St.  Germain,  with 
their  tutors  and  governesses.'* 

Henry  was  but  a  sickly  child,  and  Catherine 
watched  over  him  with  the  greatest  care.  He 
was  her  favourite,  and  she  was  often  heard  to 
express  her  intention  of  bringing  him  up  as  "  her 
own."  "  Monsieur  le  Dauphin,  and  his  young  bro- 
ther, Charles  due  d'Orleans,"  she  said,  <*  appertain 
to  the  state,  their  education  being  superintended 
by  the  king  and  his  council." 

The  education  of  Prince  Henry  being  entrusted 
to  the  queen,  she  deputed  it  principally  to  a  coun- 
tryman of  her  onro,  Corbinelli,  and  he  also  received 
instruction  from  M.  de  Carnavalet,  and  Luigi 
Alemaani,  another  prot^^  of  the  queen.  But 
Henry  showed  little  taste  for  study.  He  preferred 
games  and  diversions,  and  in  the  acquirement  of 
courtly  aooomplishments  he  excelled.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  II.,  who  fell  at  the  tourney  of  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine,  accidentally  smitten  by  the  lance 
of  Montgomery,  Francis  II.  succeeded;  but  his 


reign  terminated  speedily,  and  the  queen  mother 
was  named  regent  during  the  minority  of  the 
young  king,  Charles  IX. — the  King  of  Navarre, 
Antoine  de  Bourbon,  who  had  been  appointed 
regent,  resigning  in  her  favour. 

The  kin^om  was  rent  by  internal  schism,  fo- 
mented by  powerful  factious.  "  The  Queen," 
writes  Miss  Freer, 

At  the  commencefflent  of  lier  regeoey,  therefore  beheld 
two  riral  claimanu  for  power,  each  diesatiifted  at  hia  aab- 
mistion  to  her  anthority— able,  popular,  and  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  any  overnight  on  her  park,  to  regain  the  advaa- 
tage  relinqaUhcd  daring  the  panie  attending  the  inaagnntioa 
of  a  new  reign.  The  King  of  Navarre  was  the  ftrtt  prince 
of  the  blood,  and  the  leader  of  the  Calvinittt,  then  a  power- 
ful body,  comprehending  men  distinguished  for  their  rank, 
learning,  and  abilities ;  who  dung  with  seal  to  the  princi- 
ples of  reform,  and  adfooated  with  nnflinching  eloqueaoe, 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  serve  Ood  according  to  his 
conscience,  in  loyal  obedience  to  the  civil  power.  The  Due 
de  Ouise  was  the  champion  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  the 
minister  approved  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Papal 
court.  The  noble  presence  and  princely  liberality  of  the 
duke  won  the  hearts  uf  the  multitude :  the  alliances  of  the 
houses  of  Ouise  and  Lorraine  placed  at  his  disposal  the  poli- 
tical influence  of  the  chief  aristocracy  of  the  nation,  while 
the  clergy  of  the  Qallicaa  Church  regarded  the  princes  of 
Lorraine  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  true  faith— protectors, 
whose  piety  and  seal  repressed  the  dangerous  encroachments 
of  heresy.  Catherine,  therefore,  commenced  her  regency 
by  fomenting  the  jealousy  and  hstred  of  ftetions. 

When  Catherine  began  her  regency,  the  young 
Henry,  together  with  his  sister  Marguerite,  one 
year  younger  than  himself,  and  whose  history  is 
so  entangled  with  his  own,  resided  at  Amboise, 
Henry  being  in  his  tenth  year.  Marguerite  in  her 
ninth.  In  his  boyhood  he  b  said  to  have  mani< 
fested  a  penchant  for  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
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rel]((ioii«  but  th«t  was  easilj  set  aaide  by  the 
queen  xnolher*  aud  at  a  Tery  eiirly  age  we  fiad 
bim  in  arms  against  tbe  Calvinists,  and  earning 
military  fame  at  Jarnao  and  Moncontour.  Hia 
military  genius  now  became  the  theme  of  tbe  poets 
and  coartiera  of  the  age,  who  were  so  eloquent  in 
bis  praise,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  king  was  ex- 
cited, and  be  "imperiously  demanded  from  his 
mother  why  bis  brother  d'Anjou  (Henry  was 
created  Duo  d'Anjon),  should  reap  all  tbe  glory  of 
the  war,  while  he,  the  king,  remained  leading  a 
life  idle  and  inglorious  P"  He  moreover  told  tbe 
queen  **  that  it  was  not  bis  pleasure  to  enact  the 
role  of  one  of  tbe  rots  faineaMtt,  and  suffer  bis 
brother  to  usurp  tbe  power  of  Maire  du  Palais,  but 
that  be  would  lead  his  own  armies,  like  Francis 
tbe  Pirst,  his  grandfather.  Accordingly,  we  find 
bim  superinten£ng  tbe  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely 
in  person. 

These  feelings  of  animosity  between  the  brothers 
increased,  and  became  a  subject  of  much  anxiety 
to  Catherine^  who  feared  that  tbe  king's  enmity 
might  injure  her  favourite  Henry.  A  feud  also 
existed  between  tbe  latter  and  bis  sister.  Mar- 
guerite, arising  in  the  favour  whicb  she  showed  to 
ih»  young  Duo  de  Guise,  tbe  political  adversary 
of  ber  brother. 

Marguerite  ia  aupposed  to  have  been  sincerely 
attached  to  M.  de  Quite ;  but  that  family  waa  too 
ambitious  to  have  its  power  augmented  by  a  mar- 
riage with  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  So 
argued  Henry,  and  ao  said  Catherine.  Marguerite 
waa  desired  to  give  him  no  further  encouragement, 
tbe  gentlemen  himself  being  strongly  counselled  to 
seek  another  bride  with  all  convenient  speed,  an 
order  which  be  reluctantly  obeyed  by  marrjing  the 
Frincease  de  Porcien,  Catherine  de  Cleves. 

Marguerite  de  Valois  ultimately  became  tbe 
bride  of  Henri  de  Navarre.  The  union  was  re- 
pugnant to  ber  feelings,  aud  she  expressed  herself 
strongly  on  that  point  to  the  ladies  about  ber. 
Tbe  authoieas  telle  ua  that, 

To  H«dBme  de  Eels,  to  Madame  de  NeTen,  aod  to  the 
Docheue  de  Montpensier,  sitter  of  the  Dae  de  Qnise,  Mar- 
guerite*! intimate  friends,  the  prlnceu  bewailed  the  violence 
done  to  her  inclinations,  and  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
the  king  had  disposed  of  her  hand,  without  regard  to  her 
own  wishes.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  "That 
she  conld  nefer  resign  herself  willingly  to  the  loss  of  the 
Pnc  de  Onise,  to  whom  she  had  given  her  affection  and  her 
faith ;  neither  would  she  of  her  own  free  will  accept  for  a 
husband  the  duke*s  greatest  enemy.** 

Her  resistance,  however,  was  in  vain. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1572,  Marguerite  de  Valoia  and 
the  Xing  of  Navarre  were  betrothed  at  the  Louvre  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Bonrboa.  The  following  day,  Sunday,  August 
17th,  the  public  ceremonial  of  their  nuptials  waa  performed 
on  an  elevated  platform,  reared  ia  front  of  tbe  portal  of 
Kotit  Dane. 

Then  we  have  a  description  of  ber  deportment 
on  the  oooasion  :«- 

The  bride  was  led  to  the  altar  between  her  two  brothers, 
the  king  and  the  Due  d*Anjon.  Marguerite  to  the  last  per- 
aistad  in  her  system  of  ailant  deprecation  of  the  allitnee ;  if 
ahe  offered  no  resistance,  she  give  no  awent.   Davila  aiierts 


that  at  tbe  moment  when  the  oAeiatiag  prelate  damanded  ot 
the  prineesee  whether  she  were  wilKng  to  aeeept  the  Xing 
of  Navane  for  her  haabmid,  Maifuerito  faeolately  lefcsad  to 
respond.  At  last  the  king  impi^tiy  advaoeed,  aod  aon . 
palled  his  siater  to  incline  her  heed,  whieh  gaitara  vaa  ia- 
terpreted  as  a  token  in  the  affirmative. 

Marguerite  de  Yalois  has  been  described,  and 
with  truth,  as  a  light,  gay  person,  both  vicious  and 
tbonghtless  in  character.  Perhaps  those  who 
forced  ber  into  this  repugnant  marriage,  and  from 
motives  of  state  jealousy  separated  ber  from  tbe 
Duo  de  Guise,  for  whom  she  undoubtedly  enter- 
tained a  sincere  affection,  may  be  answerable  for 
ber  faults.  Not  that  there  was  any  just  cause  for 
her  repugnance,  except  in  tbe  particular  of  ber 
former  attachment,  for  tbe  gallant  bearing  and 
mental  qualities  of  ber  husband  might  have  con- 
soled Marguerite  for  tbe  loss  of  Guise ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, she  preferred  tbe  bitter — that  was 
where  all  tbe  mischief  lay. 

Tbe  marriage  of  the  Princess  Marguerite  was 
tbe  occasion  of  feasting  and  festival.  "  In  the 
evening,  after  the  banquet,  Catherine  gave  a  ballet 
and  masque,  at  which,  however,  aa  it  was  Sunday, 
few  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  were  present.  Ou 
tbe  evening  of  Wednesday,  tbe  20tb  of  August,  tba 
King  gave  a  ballet  and  masque  in  honour  of  bis 
sister's  nuptials,  at  which  the  principal  conrtier8» 
Huguenot  as  well  as  Orthodox,  were  present.  Tbe 
following  day  there  were  tiltings  at  tbe  Louvre, 
followed  by  gorgeous  revelry."  And  now  was 
attempted  tbe  first  of  those  horrid  murders,  which, 
perpetrated  at  the  instance  of  the  inhuman  Cathe- 
rine, has  stamped  ber  memory  with  ineffable  dia- 
grace.  The  Admiral  de  Coligny,  as  the  friend  of 
the  Huguenot  party,  was  far  too  potent  an  enemy 
to  be  allowed  to  live.  Tbe  queen  mother  and  the 
Duo  d*Aujou  bad  determined  on  bis  death,  keeping 
their  resolve  a  profound  secret,  not  even  trusting 
the  king  with  their  intent,  for,  says  Miss  Freer, 
"Charles  remamed  in  positive  ignorance  of  the  reso- 
lution taken  by  the  Duo  d'Anjou  and  bia  mother  to 
attempt  tbe  admiral's  life."  The  attempted  assas- 
sination we  give  in  the  authoress's  words.  Coligny, 
it  must  be  observed,  bad  been  to  tbe  Louvre  by 
appointment  to  settle  some  dispute,  aud  then  we 
read  that,  on  leaving  tbe  cabinet,  Coligny  met  tbe 
king  in  the  court  of  tbe  Louvre,  bia  majeaty  having 
just  quitted  the  chapel  where  be  had  beard  matina 
with  the  queen  bis  mother.  Charles  cordially 
greeted  the  admiral,  and  taking  bim  familiarly  by 
the  arm  compelled  bim  to  enter  the  tennia  court, 
where  his  majeaty,  tbe  Due  de  Guise,  and  Teligny 
were  going  to  take  a  brief  diversion.  Golig^j 
watched  the  play  for  aome  abort  interval,  and  then 
quitted  tbe  Louvre.  The  admiral  was  accompanied 
by  M.  M.  de  Guercy  and  de  Pruneaax,  being  fol- 
lowed at  a  little  distance  by  the  brave  Huguenot 
chieftains  de  Pilles  and  tbe  Monneins.  Tbe  party 
proceeded  on  foot  towards  tbe  hotel  in  tbe  Hue  die 
Bethesy.  The  bouse  of  the  Canon  Yillemur,  at 
tbe  trellised  windows  of  wbich,  according  to  tbe 
suggestion  of  Madame  de  Nemoora,  tbe  aaaaaain 
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was  poeteft  waa  in  the  Rue  des  Vaases  St.  Ger« 


Maoiafal  rested  his  arqnebase  on  the  iron  trellis, 
before  wbieh,  the  better  to  oosoesl  himself,  he  hsd 
suspended  a  blind  of  black  serge.  The  sdmiral 
was  walking  slowly,  pemsing  a  paper  which  some 
one  had  just  presented.  The  assassin  took  delibe- 
rate aim  and  fired.  One  ball  struck  the  admiral 
on  the  shoulder  and  lodged  in  the  left  arm,  and 
the  second  carried  awaj  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand.  A  deadly  pallor  spread  o?er  the  features 
of  Coligny ;  on  presently  recovering,  he  indicated 
the  house  from  which  the  shot  had  been  fired,  and, 
calmly  turning  to  de  Pillea,  said,  "  Go  and  inform 
his  majesty  what  has  happened  to  me.*'  Guerchy, 
peroeiTing  that  the  admiral  was  growing  faint, 
supported  him  in  his  arms,  while  de  Monneins 
bound  the  wounds  with  a  handkerchief.  *'  Mean- 
while the  door  of  the  canon's  house  was  forced  by 
a  party  of  Goligny'a  gentlemen,  but  the  assassin 
haid  made  his  escape  by  the  oloister  of  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  which  adjoined  the 
house,  and  into  which  a  small  door  opened.  The 
arqnebnse,  howe?er,  was  found  resting  on  the  iron 
grating.  It  was  seised,  examined,  and  identified 
as  one  of  those  with  whieh  the  men  of  the  Duo 
d'Anjou*s  corps-de-gardes  were  armed.  The  identi- 
fication of  this  arquebose,  by  fixing  suspicion  on  the 
duke,  first  inspired  the  project  of  the  subsequent 
tragedy.  Catherine  and  her  favourite  son  trembled 
before  the  threats  and  the  insinuations  of  the 
Huguenot  chieftains — an  indignity  which  their 
blood  alone  could  efface." 

The  Huguenots  now  duaiered  round  their 
wounded  leader,  burning  to  avenge  him.  They 
clamoured  for  redress.  That  arch  hypocrite,  the 
queen  regent,  feigned  to  sympathise  with  them. 
«<  She  shed  tears,*'  and  tlien  she  observed,  "  that 
the  crime  affected  not  only  the  person  of  the 
admiral  but  the  safety  of  the  king ;  for  that,  if  his 
majesty  suffered  so  notable  an  outrage  to  remain 
unavenged  today,  to-morrow  the  same  murderous 
assault  would  be  made  on  his  majesty  in  his  bed, 
or  perhaps  even  while  in  her  own  arms !"  And 
the  Due  d'Anjou  likewise  counterfeited  indignation 
at  the  outrage.  But  they  could  not  conceal  the 
share  they  had  taken  in  this  horrible  proceeding 
long,  for  the  Huguenots,  thus  deceived  as  to  the 
authors  of  the  crime,  next  fixed  their  suspicions  on 
the  Boo  de  Guise  His  life,  it  was  resolved,  should 
pay  the  forfeit  of  the  attempt.  At  this  crisis 
Catherine  found  herself  compelled  to  appeal  to  the 
king»  and  urge  him  to  take  active  measures  against 
the  Huguenots.  She  then  confessed  herself  the 
originator  of  the  plot  against  Coligny,  and  de- 
manded her  own  ssfety  by  the  death  of  his 
friends. 

Stirred  up  by  every  vindictive  argument  she  could 
urge,  impelled  by  bis  own  hatred  towards  them, 
rendered  almost  insane  by  the  fury  of  his  passion, 
be  yielded  to  her  persuasions,  and  the  horrid  mas- 
sacre of  Bt.  Bartholemew  completed  the  terrors  of 
that  fearful  period.    One  scene  we  isxtraot  as  the 


orowning  horror  of  the  part  that  fiendish  woinaii 
took  in  those  tecrible  eventa  :— 

The  following  erening  their  miijeBtiet  (Catherine  and 
Charles)  aeoompaDied  by  Mooiiear,  left  the  Loot  re,  and 
repaired  to  the  Hotel  de  YiUe,  where  the  naaieipaUlj  had 
prepared  a  magnificent  banquet.  A.t  ten  o'olook  the  eloeing 
scene  of  the  bloody  tragftdy  of  Paris  was  performed.  The 
windows  of  the  great  hall  OTerlooking  the  Plaee  de  Grd? e 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  rejal  gnesU  presented  themselfet 
to  the  mob  beneath,  anrronnded  by  ^  blaie  of  toiehes.  The 
nnfortnnate  prisoners  (those  among  the  Hagnenots  who  had 
resisted)  had  been  meantime  dimwn  on  hnrdlee  throngh  the 
streets,  and  exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  the  eieited  popnlaee. 
The  piles  were  lighted  and  the  ▼ietime  oonsnmed.  The 
interlude  of  the  ezeention  orer,  the  qneen  and  her  two  soaa 
returned  to  the  banquet  table,  and,  after  prolonged  reteby, 
departed  for  the  Lou? re. 

The  frightful  saturnalia  of  a  heathen  world 
could  not  have  surpassed  the  savage  barbarity  of 
these  professed  and  professing  Christians.  The 
greatest  condemnation  was  expressed  by  the  other 
courts  of  Europe.  "  In  England  the  recital  caused 
intense  indignation  and  horror.  Queen  Elisabeth 
refused  for  long  to  receive  the  ambassador,  Salig- 
nac  de  la  Mothe  F^n61on,  commanded  by  the  French 
court  to  be  apologist  of  the  massacre ;  and  when 
at  length  he  was  admitted  to  her  presence,  Elisa- 
beth received  him  clad  in  mourning." 

Similar  feelings  were  expressed  by  Austris, 
and,  of  course,  by  the  Protestant  courts  of  Germany, 
where  this  inhuman  massacre  was  regarded  with 
the  horror  it  deserved. 

But  Home  upheld  it,  and  there  was  a  public 
celebration  of  the  Church*s  victory  over  her  Gallic 
foes.  Home  has  never  repudiated  these  great 
murders.  And  then  was  issued  a  placard  to  the 
effect  that  "  Charles  IX,  the  most  Christian  King 
of  France,  fired  with  zeal  for  the  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,  like  an  avenging  angel  divinely  commis* 
sioned.  Las  taken  swift  and  sudden  vengeance  on 
the  heretics  of  his  realm — his  enemies,  and  those 
of  the  Holy  Church  and  of  his  state."  And  then, 
in  his  blasphemous  bigotry,  the  cardinal  proceeds 
to  thank  the  Almighty  for  this  unparalleled  deli- 
verance; he  congratulates  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
on  his  felicity  that  so  notable  an  achievement  should 
illustrate  his  pontificate,  and  concludes  by  demand- 
ing ''  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  the  faith- 
ful." 

Thus,  then,  terminates  one  period  of  the  future 
monarch's  life.  We  next  see  him  raised,  through 
the  diplomatic  negociation  of  the  queen  mother,  to 
the  throne  of  Poland.  This  crown  was  scarcely  a 
coveted  possession  by  him  who  was  destined  to 
wear  it.  He  loved  France,  and  did  not  love 
Poland,  and  could  not  bear  to  think  of  relinquish- 
ing  the  one  for  the  other. 

The  moet  profound  melancholy  now  overwhelmed  Heniy. 
France  nerer  poaweecd  more  charmt,  or  offered  before  lo 
many  attractions  to  enhance  hie  regret.  Catherine  also 
eererely  felt  her  ipproaching  separation  from  her  best  be> 
loTeJ  e^n.  She  wppt  while  elasping  Ueniy  in  her  nrme, 
protesting  that  the  pein  of  ferewell  eurpeiecd  her  moot  bitter 
aniicipaUon.  Moreorer,  the  health  of  the  king  seemed 
declining  rapidly.  A  Sied  and  sombre  gloom  oppressed  hie 
ipiriU.    He  lamented  the  loet  of  Coligny,  and  perpetually 
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ivproMhad  hit  nother  uid  hU  bnthtr  for  what  ChariM  now 
dMiKiiatod  **  their  tbonioable  oonoidp'*  rwpeetiag  the 
admiral,  which  he  righilj  declared  was  the  eaoee  of  all. 

This  slate  of  the  king's  health  suggested  other 
motives  for  the  postponement  of  his  departure, 
for  we  read— 

Saeh  being  the  condition  of  King  Charles,  the  Crown  of 
France,  with  its  brilliant  dettiniet,  Memed  to  the  King  of 
Poland  almoit  within  his  grasp.  Miroo,  Ilenrj's  ftrsi 
physician,  secretly  commanicated  his  belief  to  his  royal 
master  that  the  king  oonld  not  surTire  six  months.  It  was, 
therefore,  prifately  represented  to  Henry,  by  the  Mar^ciial 
de  Ketz,  the  Dec  de  Nevers,  and  others,  that,  by  departing 
from  the  realm,  he  ran  extraordinary  hazard  of  losing  the 
erown  of  France  altogether.  The  liason  of  the  Dao  de 
AlengoD,  with  the  faction  denominated  Let  Folitiqaes, 
iacnitd  for  the  latter,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  King,  the 
potent  co-operation  of  the  hoate  of  Montmorency  in  aity 
designs  he  might  harbour  to  supplant  his  brother. 

The  Huguenots  of  France — a  faction  consisting 
of  two-thirds  the  population  of  the  realm — haled 
the  King  of  Polaad,  and  had  vowed  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  Colignj,  and  its  subsequent  catas- 
trophes. It  was  therefore  to  be  apprehended  that 
the  Montmorency  and  their  partisans,  uniting  with 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  supported 
bj  powerful  foreign  leagues,  would  conspire  to 
exclude  Henry  from  the  crown,  to  place  it  on  the 
head  of  their  nominal  chief,  the  Due  d'Alen^on — 
whose  tolerant  principles  were»  on  etery  occtiion, 
ostentatiously  manifested.  These  speculations 
ooinoided  too  well  with  Henry's  private  aenti- 
mentSf  not  to  arouse  vivid  alarm  in  his  mind. 
Catherine  alsoacknowledged  their  force,  and  dreaded 
the  peril,  which,  on  the  death  of  King  Charles, 
must  threaten  the  interests  of  her  son.  Strong,  how- 
ever»  in  her  maternal  affection,  and  relying  on  her 
powers  of  discernment  and  energy,  the  Queen 
assured  her  son  that  she  would  preserve  for 
him  his  kingdom ;  and  that  while  she  existed, 
no  usurper  should  wield  the  sceptre,  rigiit- 
fully  his  own  by  inheritance.  She  bade  Henry 
depart  to  his  distant  realm,  "  relying  on  her  love 
and  sagacity  to  bring  him  back  in  triumph  to  her 
arms."  "Thus  conjured  by  his  mother,  whom 
Henry  revered  as  his  best  and  most  potent  friend, 
the  king  departed  from  Paris  on  the  29th  of 
September.'* 

Soon  after  this,  Charles  became  very  illagaiu,  and 
his  symptoms  were  such  as  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  been  poisoned.  It  was  a 
frightful  thought — as  his  mother  must,  were  the 
suggestion  correct,  be  concerned  in  the  murder. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  Henry  through 
his  Polish  career,  but  pass  on  to  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  which  occurred  on  Whit  Sunday, 
May  30th,  1574,  and  the  accession  of  the  King  of 
Poland  to  the  throne  of  France.  A  negotiation 
was  at  this  time  commenced  with  Oustavus  Wasa, 
Henry  demanding  the  daughter  of  the  Swedish 
Aing  in  marriage.  Bat  before  these  negotiations 
could  be  concluded,  the  royal  wooer  changed  hiamind, 
and  signified  his  intention  of  espousing  Louise  de 
Lorraine,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  **  a  princess  of  his 


own  nation^  and  one  whom  be  could  love  and  be 
faithful  to,  so  as  not  to  follow  the  pernieious 
example  set  by  the  late  kings  his  predeoessors." 

The  princess,  who  lived  in  great  retirement,  had 
no  idea  of  the  brilliant  destiny  which  awaited  her. 
An  attaohment  to  Prince  Paul  de  Saulms  was  her 
prevailing  thought,  and  she  gave  herself  no  con- 
cern about  the  king,  or  the  attentions  he  had  paid 
her  daring  the  winter  of  the  year  1573.  But  the 
kinf?  was  determined,  and  despatched  the  Marquis 
du  Quast  to  demand  her  hand.  Louisehadbeen  little 
thought  of,  but  much  neglected  by  her  stepmother 
and  kindred,  whose  astonishment  at  the  king's  pre- 
fereuce  was  unbounded.  The  authoress  tells  us 
that— 

The  proposals  of  King  Henry  were  commonicated  to 
the  Dae  de  Lorraine  by  a  private  missive,  six  hoars  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Marqois  da  Gnast.  The  amazement  of 
the  dnke,  of  his  consort,  Claude  de  France,  and  of  the  Com*« 
and  Oomtesse  de  Vandemont,  was  nnparaUeled.  They 
could  Bot  believe  that  the  yoang  girl,  so  Uttla  beloved,  and 
disregarded  by  her  kindred,  was  about  to  aioend  the  most 
brilliant  throne  of  Europe — to  become  a  queen,  their 
sovereign.  The  same  night,  dn  Guast  arrived ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  Louise  had  been  then  informed  of  the  momen- 
tons  change  in  her  destiny  about  to  ooonr.  The  Duke  of 
Lorraine  as  yet  refused  belief  in  the  alliance,  and  decided 
that,  until  the  ambassador  developed  his  mission,  and 
clearly  ezpUined  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty,  the  affair 
had  better  not  be  discussed.  Dn  GuMt  remained  in  eon- 
fereuee  with  the  Duke  and  the  Comte  de  Yaodemont  daring 
the  night.  His  miaion  was  simply  to  esehange  rinp  of 
betrothal  with  the  Princess  Louise,  on  behalf  of  his  royal 
master;  he  was  besides  the  bearer  of  letters  from  the  King 
and  Queen  Catherine  to  Lonise,  and  to  the  Comte  and 
Comtesse  de  Vandemont.  The  morning  following  the 
arrival  of  the  Marquis  du  GuMt,  the  Princess  Louise,  on 
awaking,  beheld  the  Comtesse  de  Vandemont  standing  by 
her  bed  side.  At  the  sight  of  her  dreaded  stepmother,  the 
young  princess  sprang  from  her  bed  and  murmured  an 
apology  for  the  lateness  of  her  repoir.  The  comtesse  made 
no  reply,  and  Lontsc,  on  raising  her  eyes,  was  surprised  at 
the  pallor  of  her  stepmother's  countenance,  and  the  restraint 
of  her  manner.  Suddenly,  the  countess  approaehod.  Bead* 
ing  the  knee  before  the  utonished  Louise,  she  eadaimed, 
**  Madame,  you  are  Queen  of  France!**  The  princess, 
who  believed  this  salutation  to  be  ironically  given,  made 
no  rrplj.  Madame  de  Vandemont  thererore  hurriedly  re- 
lated the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  announced  the  arrival 
of  Du  Guast,  and  presented  the  letters  written  to  the  Duo 
de  Lorraine,  and  the  Comlo  de  Vandemont  by  King 
Henry.  When  no  longer  able  to  refuse  belief  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Countess,  the  emolioa  of  the  princess  was 
great,  and  for  some  minutes  she  wept  pR«sionately.  Two 
hours  later  the  Princess  Louise,  standing  between  the  Dne  de 
Lorraine  an^  her  father,  granted  audience  to  the  Marqais 
du  Guast.  Kneeling,  du  Gusst  presented  his  roaster's 
missive,  and  after  receiving  the  formal  assent  of  the  prin- 
cess to  the  king's  snit,  he  hailed  her  as  his  qneen  and 
mistress.  Three  days  after  the  arrival  of  Da  Guast, 
the  Princess  Louise,  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Vandemont, 
the  Due  de  Lorraine,  and  vhe  dowager,  dnehesse  de  Quise, 
attended  by  a  numerous  suite,  set  out  fur  Rheims,  where, 
after  the  coronation  of  the  king,  his  marriage  was  to  be 
celebrated. 

We  now  read  of  revolts  in  Languedoc,  and  a 
"  dangerous  conspiraoj  to  seize  the  rojal  person/' 
to  which  the  Duo  d'Alenpon  was  prify.  He  sub- 
seqaentlj  confessed  his  guilt,  and  the  share  he  had 
taken  in  the  plot  to  his  mother,  on  condition 
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of  pardon  being  granted  to  al  koneerned  in  it.  '*  This 
grace  Catherine  promised,  and  kept  her  word; 
for  Monsieur  being  implicated,  so  frequent  an 
exhibition  of  disloyalty  in  the  heir  apparent,  she 
deemed  to  be  fraught  with  danger."  The  corona- 
tion of  Henry  III.  was  performed  Pebruary  20th, 
1575,  the  anniversary  of  the  ceremony  of  his 
consecration  as  King  of  Poland.  The  Cardinal  de 
Guise,  was  the  officiating  prelate,  assisted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Metz. 

Two  days  after,  on  Tuesday,  Tebruary  2£nd, 
his  Majesty  commenced  betimes  to  prepare  for  the 
ceremonial  of  his  espousals.  The  same  delay  as 
on  the  coronation  morning  however  occurred,  for 
the  king  spent  the  early  part  of  the  day  in  adorn- 
ing his  bride  elect,  at  whose  toilette  he  was  pre- 
sent. With  his  own  royal  hands,  Henry  arranged 
the  jewels  on  his  consort's  robe,  and  set  the  diadem 
on  her  head.  No  bridegroom  elect  could  seem 
more  enamoured  of  the  charms  of  his  betrothed 
than  did  Henry.  The  king  having  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  the  appearance  of  his  bride,  next  in- 
spected and  offered  his  advice,  on  the  rich  suits  to 
be  worn  by  his  favourites,  Yillequier  and  Du 
Guast.  He  then  held  a  short  conference  with 
Queen  Catherine,  and  admitted  the  Comte  de 
Yaodemont  to  the  honour  of  an  interview. 

"  A  platform  of  state,  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of 
cloth  of  gold,  had  been  erected  at  the  portal  of 
Kotre  Dame  de  Aheims.  The  king  was  conducted 
thither,  walking  between  the  Due  de  Lorraine, 
and  the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  preceded  by  bands  of 
musicians,  and  by  the  grand  master  of  the  house- 
hold, the  Due  de  Guise,  who  carried  his  baton  of 
office. 

"  The  attire  of  King  Henry  was  deemed  a  mar- 
vellous display  of  elaborate  taste,  and  the  fashion 
of  his  vestments  was  so  novel,  that  all  the  young 
lords  of  the  court,  excepting  the  privileged  band 
of    favourites    or    mignons,    beheld    themselves 
eclipsed.    The   Duo  de   Moutpcnsier,    and    the 
Comte  de  Vaudemont  followed.      Next  marched 
the  Doc  de  Mayenne,  grand  chamberlain.     Then 
followed     the     bride,     supported    by    the    Due 
d'Alen^on    and    the    King    of    Navarre.      The 
robe  of  Louise  was  of   white  satin,  sumptuously 
adorned  and  beset  with  gems.     Her  mantle  was 
of  violet  velvet,  embroidered  with  the  fleur-de- 
lys,  the  train,  which  was  twelve  yards  long,  being 
carried   by   the  Princess  Catherine  de  Navarre, 
asaiated  by  the  widowed  Princesses  of  Cond6  and 
La  RocheSur-Ton — the  latter  being  the  mother 
of  the  Due  de  Montpensier.     Catherine  followed, 
wearing  robes  of  black  velvet,  her  train  borne  by 
the  Duchess  de  Aetz.     The  Queen  of  Navarre 
came  next,  walking  between  the  Duchesse  de 
Montpensier,  and  the  widowed  Duebesae  de  Guise. 
The  ceremony  of  the  espousals  was  performed  by 
the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and  the  high  mass  which 
followed,  waa  said  by  the  same  prelate,  assisted  by 
the  Cardinal  de  Guise* 

Before  Louise  had  been  queen  a  month,  she  was 
made  quite  aware  of  the  arbitrary  disposition  of 


the  king,  for,  diaregarding  his  wife's  just  scruples, 
he  insisted  on  the  admission  of  the  infamous 
Mademoiselle  de  Cliateauneuf  to  eourt,  and  al- 
though Louise  objected  in  very  energetic  terms, 
he  set  her  objections  completely  aside,  and  carried 
his  wishes  into  effect.  The  personal  appearance 
of  Louise  is  thus  described  by  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador, Jean  Michel. 

Tlie  queen  it  a  prioceM  of  nineteen  or  twenty  yrnrt. 
She  II  very  hendiome ;  her  figure  it  very  elegant  and  of 
middle  tiie  rather  than  tmall,  for  her  Mtjetty  hit  no  need 
to  wear  high-heeled  ihoet  to  increase  her  height.  Uer 
figure  it  tlight;  her  profile  beantifnl;  and  her  featnrea 
nmjettic,  agreeable,  and  lively.  Her  eyet,  thoogh  very 
pale,  are  foil  of  vivacity,  her  complexion  it  fair,  and  the 
colour  of  her  hair  pale  yellow,  which  givet  great  content  to 
the  king,  becaoie  that  hne  it  rare  in  thit  coantry,  where 
Bott  of  the  ladiet  have  black  hair.  The  queen  ntea  no 
cotmetict,  nor  any  other  artifice  of  the  toilette.  At  for  her 
moral  virtnet,  the  it  gentle  and  affable.  It  it  taid  that  the 
it  liberal  and  benevolent  to  the  extent  of  her  meant.  She 
hat  tome  wit  and  understanding,  and  her  comprehention  it 
ready.  Her  piety  it  fervent  at  that  of  her  hutband,  and  thit  it 
taying  everything.  She  appcart  devoted  to  the  king,  and 
thowt  him  grea*;  reverence ;  in  thort,  it  it  impoitible  to 
witnett  a  more  complete  union  than  that  which  now  exiita 
between  their  majeatiea. 

M.  Jean  Michel,  wo  fancy  looking  back  on  the 
little  episode  of  Mademoiselle  de  Ch&teauneuf, 
only  saw  the  outer  coating  of  the  young  queen'a 
life.  We  know  that  even  then  she  had  deep 
sorrows  and  sharp  trials  to  bear.  Not  only  waa 
she  compelled  against  her  conscience  to  receive  a 
courtesan,  but  her  own  people,  those  she  had 
brought  with  her  as  her  suite  (and  some  of  whom 
were  old  and  valued  friends)  were  dismissed  by 
her  imperious  lord,  and  their  places  filled  by 
Frenchwomen  of  his  own  choosing.  The  gentle 
Louise  bore  all  patiently,  until  an  insult  of  more 
than  usual  audacity  on  the  part  of  Ren^  de 
Ch&teauneuf  induced  her  to  apply  to  Catherine  for 
redress.     It  happened  as  follows  :— 

The  marriage  of  the  king,  meanwhile,  greatly  incented 
Mademoitelle  de  Chftteanneuf.  The  fierce  temper  of  thit 
lady  occasioned  Henry  serious  ditqnictode.  TJnpropitiated 
by  her  appointment  in  the  household  of  the  queen,  her 
intolent  defiance  at  timet  tliocked  her  royal  mittreaa.  At 
one  of  the  ballt  given  in  honour  of  the  royal  noptialt. 
Mademoitelle  de  Chftteauneuf  audacioutly  appeared  in  robet 
timilar  to  those  of  the  young  queen,  imitating  etrn  the 
parure  of  jewels  worn  by  Loaise.  The  indignation  of  the 
queen  waa  now  fairly  routed.  Aware  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  appeal  to  her  consort,  the  quitted  the  taloon,  and 
tought  the  presence  of  Catherine,  to  whom  she  related  the 
unexampled  insolence  of  the  fa? onrite.  Catherine  forthwith 
summoned  her  son,  and  insisted  that  an  order  should  be 
despatched  commanding  Mademoiselle  de  Chftfeanneuf  to 
retire  to  her  apartments.  Tlie  following  morning  Catherine 
exiled  the  pretnmptuout  Eea^  from  the  court,  for  the  tpace 
of  three  montht. 

From  this  time  we  have  an  account  of  discus- 
sions, tumults,  assassinations,  and  conspiracies. 
The  king  sat  unessily  on  his  throne.  The 
tutelage  of  the  worthless  Catherine  bad  prodaoed 
a  character  incompatible  with  happiness.  Hia 
suspicions  of  the  Due  d'Alen^on  became  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  epubittered  this  portion  of  M* 
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existence.    Thas  does  Miss  Freer  write  of  him, 
and  describe  the  state  in   which  he  then  lired  :— 

Baring  the  month  of  Jane,  king  Henry  fell  ill  of  an  ear. 
lehe;  rrealting,  it  was  sappoaed,  from  exposare  to  the 
dranghts  of  a  ebareh,  within  which  his  msjesty  had  knelt 
tone  iimo  before  a  shrine.  The  safferings  of  the  king  were 
aoioraeiating,  and  daring  two  days,  inflammation  of  the  braia 
was  apprehended.  Incapable  of  the  least  seif>coatrol,  the 
king^s  transports  of  rage  and  despair  daring  his  sufferings 
were  indeseribable.  The  most  ao&bn  mspicioa  took  poe- 
lessioa  of  his  mind ;  and  ha  beliered  hinuielf  poisoned  by 
the  maehinations  of  the  Dae  d'Alenson,  who,  his  migesty 
declared,  had  bribed  one  of  his  relets  to  scratch  him  slightly 
with  a  poisoned  pin,  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  fixing  his 
rnf.  It  was  with  the  grratest  difficalty  that  Catherine 
preTented  the  imnMdiat«  arrest  of  Monsiear;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  qaeen  took  npon  herself  to  cancel  the 
order  issaed  by  Henry  to  that  effect.  Shaken  by  the  most 
terrible  misgivings,  Henry  sent  for  the  king  of  Navarr^  and 
implored  him  to  watch  over  his  safety ;  and  in  case  his  death 
ensued,  to  sein  the  crown,  *'  As,**  said  the  king,  **  I  woald 
rather  yoa  reigned  than  that  malatr*  of  a  traitor,  my 
brother  !'* 

He  then  advised  the  King  of  Navam  to  make  his  aeeee. 
■ion  saro,  by  compassing  while  then  was  yet  opportunity, 
the  aasasiaation  of  Honaieor.  **WhatI'*  exclaimed  the 
king,  **  shall  I  leave  my  crown  to  this  vile  profligate  I 
Mon  fr^re,  take  my  advice ;  find  meant  to  rid  yoarself  of  him, 
and  gather  together  your  friends,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  the 
first  moment  to  seiie  the  erown  !* 

When  Henry  uttered  this  injunction,  it  mast 
charitably  be  supposed  that,  maddened  by  pain, 
he  knew  not  what  he  counselled :  nevertheless, 
when  the  week  following  his  majesty's  partial 
recovery,  we  find  him  coolly  discussing  a  plot  for 
the  assasinatioQ  of  his  prisoner,  the  Mar^chal  de 
Montmorency,  the  perfidy  of  the  mind  which 
sanctioned  the  murder  of  Coligny,  and  counselled 
that  of  Monsieur,  seems  but  to  be  developing  its 
deformity.  The  King  of  Navarre  treated  Henry's 
proposition  respecting  Monsieur  as  emanatmg  from 
the  frenzy  of  delirium ;  but  he  thought  it  prudent, 
considering  the  reckless  daring  of  some  of  the 
king*s  intimate  associates,  to  advertise  the  queen 
of  the  peril  which  threatened  her  son.  Catherine, 
therefore,  sent  for  Monsieur,  and  ordered  him  to 
"  take  up  his  abode  in  the  Hotel  des  Tuileries,  and 
carefully  to  avoid,  for  the  present,  his  usual  rambles 
through  the  streets  of  Paris." 

The  authoress,  after  giving  us  a  description  of 
the  state  of  France  generally,  enters  into  a  compa- 
rative view  of  the  characters  of  the  royal  personages 
of  that  country.     She  says  :— 

prom  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  therefore,  jealousies 
were  rife ;  seditious,  distrust,  frauds,  famines,  aud  poverty 
reigned  everywhere.  The  court,  meanwhile,  set  the  example 
of  discord,  and  showed  that  the  highest  personages  in  the  realm 
were  not  exempt  from  participation  in  the  general  corruption. 
The  character  of  the  king  proved  a  spectacle  the  reverse  of 
edifying  to  his  people.  Next  to  his  majesty  stood  Monsieur, 
weak,  perfidious  and  crafty;  then  Marguerite,  with  her 
imperial  beauty,  and  unbridled  passions,  uniting  the  frivolity 
of  the  most  wanton  coquette  with  the  fierce  and  vengeful 
spirit  of  her  nee.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  throne^  terrible 
in  her  uncertainty,  the  iacamation  of  that  power  which  hi>d 
cialted  her  ancfsiors  of  Medici  from  the  marts  of  commerce, 
to  be  Lords  of  Florence ;  displaying  a  singular  obUvion  of 
past  pledges  -,  having  no  fixed  principles  of  govenment,  yet 
unerringly  imparting  the  aspect  and  effect  to  events  as  they 


passed— the  character  of  the  qism  prMenHnf  the  graal 
enigma  of  the  age.  In  strong  contrast  with  the  qaeta 
mother  appeared  her  danghter-in«law,  Louise:  gentle,  pious, 
and  dasiled  by  the  splaadonts  of  her  state,  yet  inspired  with 
ihat  pride  of  race  inherent  in  the  blood  of  Lorraine,  Lonise 
neither  desired  nor  possessed  political  influence.  Tlie  King 
of  Navarre,  of  genial  and  buoyant  spirit,  and  of  honour  so 
ttttstained  that  by  two  kings,  successively,  he  had  been 
chosen  the  guardian  of  their  life,  against  the  machinations  of 
their  nearest  kindred — as  yet  challenged  the  confidence  of 
no  especial  faction.  In  the  court  of  Henry,  the  King  of 
Navam,  played  a  secondary  part  as  the  satellite  of  Mon- 
sieur, his  just  pretensions  being  crushed  by  the  assumptions 
of  the  king's  favourites.  Later,  the  na*ioB  recognised  ia 
Henri  de  Navarre,  the  worthy  son  of  Jeanne  d*aibret,  and 
the  hero,  whose  first  essay  in  arms  had  been  made  beneath 
the  inspiration  of  Coligny's  genius.  Cond^,  of  reserved 
temper,  unshaken  integrity,  taciturn,  and  rigid  in  morals,  was 
little  fitted  for  the  leader  of  a  faction.  Oppressed  by  a  eon- 
tinual  sense  of  the  injury  he  had  penonally  sustained  fioei 
the  hands  of  flenry  III.,  firat,  on  the  plains  of  Jaraac,  ia 
the  murder  of  his  father ;  secondly,  by  the  king*s  intended 
appropriation  of  his  deceased  wife,  Marie  de  Cloves,  the 
prince  abhorred  the  court  for  its  profligacy,  whilst  be  bore 
unrelenting  animosity  for  St.  Barttiolomew^s  Eve. 

For  years  now  we  read  of  nothing  hut  internal 
commotions.  Margaret  of  Navarre,  unforgiving 
and  unscrupulous,  was  the  warm  partisan  of  the 
Dnc  d'Alenpon,  and  aided  him  in  all  his  viewsi 
while  she  tried  to  mar  those  of  Henry.  Her  light 
conduct  was  the  scandal  of  that  had  age,  and  her 
vices  no  longer  a  matter  of  douht.  In  1583  her 
liason  with  the  Marquis  de  Ghanvallon  became  the 
scandal  of  even  the  infamous  court  of  France,  and 
so  public  and  disgraceful  did  her  behaviour  become 
that  Henry  "  ordered  her  to  retire  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  leave  Paris  within  twelve  hours."  The 
King,  moreover,  ordered  the  arrest  of  Ghanvallon, 
who,  however,  had  fled  to  Germany  for  safety. 
"  Margaret,  meanwhile,  maintained  her  proud  and 
fearless  demeanour,  and  employed  a  part  of  the 
night  and  the  following  morning  in  writing  letters, 
containing  a  temperate  but  resolute  denial  of  the 
charges  made  against  her  by  the  King,  which  she 
sent  to  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and  to  the  principal 
personages  of  the  Court,  deeming  such  a  contradic- 
tion more  suitable  to  her  royal  station,  than  to 
have  publicly  retorted  the  abusive  epithets  of  her 
brother  and  King.  Msrguerile's  cool  ability 
generally  extracted  the  sting  from  the  King's  most 
vindictive  assault ;  her  consummate  assumption  of 
innocence  in  matters  afterwards  proved  against 
her,  forms  not  the  least  wonderful  faculty  of  the 
remarkable  character  of  this  princess.'*  Nor  did 
Henry  content  bimself  with  simply  dismissing  his 
sister  from  the  Court,  but  commenced  a  system  of 
unwarrantable  and  unmanly  conduct  to  her.  He 
hated  her,  and  now  that  lie  had  a  just  cause  of 
complaint,  he  heaped  gross  and  unjustifiable  insults 
on  her.  An  explanation  of  this  conduct  being  re- 
quired by  theKingof  Navarre,  and  proof  of  his  wife's 
innocence  or  guilt  demanded,  Henry  sullenly  replied 
that  he  had  been  irritated  by  false  reports  es  to  the 
amount  of  his  sister's  misconduct;  and  that  now 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  Qaeen  his  mother,  whose 
arrival  was  hourly  expected,  and  his  own,  that  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  should  be  reconciled  with  the 
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K\n^  her  hnsbanci ;  thai  he  was  weary  of  the  oon- 
troTersj,  and  bad  so  written  to  his  brother-in-law. 

*'  But,  sire,  what  will  the  prinoes  of  Christendom 
aay  if  the  King  of  Navarre  reeeiFos  back  again  his 
wife  without  explanation  or  reparation,  tSttr  her 
repnte  has  been  so  cruelly  sallied  by  yonr 
Majesty  r 

"  Say  ?'*  exclaimed  Henry  haughtily,  *'  say?  These 
said  princes  will  say,  that  the  King  of  Navarre 
has  received  back  again  the  sister  of  his  Ring.'* 

But  the  King  of  Navarre  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  this  expbnttion,  he  refused  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  consort  with  this  stain  upon  her  character, 
whereupon  the  King  sent  a  letter,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  in  whioh  his  Majesty,  eloquent  in  his 
exhortations,  tells  his  brother-in-law  that  **  Kings, 
mon  fr^re,  have  before  this  committed  errors,  and 
the  most  virtuous  princesses  have  not  been  exempt 
from  foul  slanders,  in  witness  of  which,  remember 
all  the  libels  current  respecting  that  inestimable 
personage  the  late  queen  your  mother.*' 

A  series  of  negotiations  followed,  which  ended  in 
Marguerite's  acceptance  of  her  husbands  proposi- 
tion that  she  should  live  in  retirement  at  Nerac, 
until  she  could  disprove  the  statements  made  by 
the  King  relative  to  the  Marquis  de  Chanvallon. 

But  Marguerite  and  her  errors  and  misfortunes 
became  secondary  to  miseries  which  now  fell  on 
Franoe*  Tumult  followed  tumult,  and  horror 
horror;  until  the  public  were  affrighted  by  the  base 
murder  of  the  Due  de  Guise. 

"The  tManinAtion  of  the  Dae  de  Goise,  wu  known  in 
I^rit  OB  the  day  following  its  perpetntion.  While 
Bicbeliea  aad  hit  arehcrt  were  lifrhtiig  the  faoeral  pile  of 
the  sofortSMte  prinset,  the  moh  of  Pane  bad  ritem  to 
STeoge  their  death.** 

The  powerful  family  of  the  Due,  determining  to 
have  vengeance  for  the  death  of  their  kinsman, 
called  their  followers  around  tbem,  while  the  frantic 
Buchesse  urged '  theni  on  by  her  loud  cries  for 
revenge.  Henry  now  repented  of  his  bloody  deed ; 
his  energy  was  gone ;  "  fears,  regrets,  indecision, 
and  weariness  followed." 

And  a  heavy  misfortune  hung  over  him,  for  *'  the 
master-spirit  which  had  so  long  guided  the  counsels 
•f  Franoe — the  genius  alternately  used  for  the 
glory  and  for  the  misfortune  of  the  realm,  and  from 
the  influence  of  which  Henry  had  in  vain  sought 
eenancipation,  was  about  to  be  withdrawn  from 
earth.  Catherine  de  Medici,  at  the  moment  when 
ber  mrivalled  powers  of  conciliation  were  needed 
to  deliver  her  mm  from  the  abyss  into  which  bis 
liirioas  passions  had  plunged  him,  lay  on  the  bed 
of  death.  From  the  fatal  84(th  of  December  her 
tirength  bad  rapidly  given  sray.  Her  real  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  the  Dno  de  GFnise^  her  indignation 
ai  the  perfidy  with  which,  despite  the  natoro  of 
the  provocation  given,  the  king  had  violated  his 
word  and  her  own«— withont  the  support  of  whioh 
Henry'a  asseverations  Jwould  have   been  treated 


with  derision— and  her  consternation  at  the  despe- 
rate condition  of  affairs,  pressed  with  fatal  effect 
on  the  already  stricken  frame  of  the  queen.  Her 
matured  experience  at  once  revealed  to  Catherine 
the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  late  catastrophe. 
She  had  lived  to  witness  the  son  once  loved  by 
herself  hated  and  reviled.  Aware  of  his  incapacity 
and  of  his  untoward  temper,  at  onoe  fanatical  and 
puerile,  she  mourned  the  overthrow  of  the  royal 
race  of  Valois ;  she  mourned  at  beholding  the  son 
for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  so  much  laden  with 
opprobrium,  and  dishonoured  by  his  vices.  More 
than  this,  Catherine  predicted  the  eventual  triumph 
of  her  detested  sonin-law,  Le  B6arnnois,  while 
now  she  acknowledged  that  the  salvation  of  Henry 
depended  on  his  prompt  reconciliation  with  the  son 
of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  the  consequent  recognition 
of  Henri  de  Navarre,  heretic  as  he  was,  as  Heory's 
legitimate  successor.  In  her  seal  to  erase  from 
the  royal  lineage  and  succession  the  name  of  Henri 
de  Navarre,  and  to  substitute  that  of  her  grandson, 
Catherine  had  conntenanced  and  even  upheld  the 
revolutionary  and  ambitious  designs  of  the  princes 
of  Guise,  for  without  her  secret  support  they  must 
have  fallen  long  ago  before  the  bate  of  the  king 
and  his  favourites.  This  reflection  weighed  heavily 
on  the  mind  of  Catherine. 

She  died,  unregretted  and  unmoumed.  Her 
life  had  been  a  series  of  plots  and  savage  orueltiea, 
her  death,  when  she  had  just  witnessed  the  failure 
of  her  most  cherished  hope,  was  a  vivid  homily  on 
the  folly  of  misdirected  human  energy  and  inteU 
lect. 

One  more  horrible  scene  terminates  the  career 
of  this  base  son  of  an  infamous  mother.  As  is 
well  known,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  monk  named 
Clement,  and  thus  paid  the  forfeit  of  hb  crimes 
and  his  cruelties. 

His  queen,  the  gentle  Louise,  "  mourned  the 
untimely  death  of  Henry  III,  and  was  constant  in 
her  endeavours  to  avenge  it.  From  that  period 
she  completely  broke  off  all  relations  with  her  own 
kindred  of  Lorraine,  and  sincerely  embraced  the 
cause  of  Henry  lY.  Of  the  Dnchesse  de  Mont- 
pensier  the  queen  could  never  speak  without  shud- 
dering, deeming  her,  as  she  said,  the  assassin  of 
her  deceased  lord.  At  Chenonceau,  the  queen 
passed  her  foriom  widowhood  in  the  practice  of 
rigid  austerities.  Mournful  notes  of  solemn 
requiems  for  the  departed  perpetually  echoed 
through  those  apartments  once  dedicated  to  the 
profligate  revels  of  the  court  of  Catherine  de 
Medici." 

Thus  ends  the  History  of  Heniy  III  of  Franoe. 
It  is  a  valuable  work,  carefully  compiled,  beauti- 
fully and  impartially  written,  and  so  vividly  inte- 
resting that  it  carries  the  reader  on  onflagging  to 
the  end.  Miss  Freer  has  made  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  standard  literature  of  the  oountfy. 
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It  was  tbe  morniog  after  Mary  Anne's  party  in 
Northnmberland -street,  and  early  in  the  morning, 
too,  when  Marion  called,  for  some  appointment 
which  had  been  made  with  Miss  Graham,  who  was 
not  often  in  Edinburgh,  and  supposed  that  she  had, 
on  each  visit,  a  vast  amount  of  work.  It  was  not 
a  Tcry  nice  morning  out  of  doors.  Edinburgh  was 
in  the  act  of  penance  for  standing  on  a  succession 
of  little  hills ;  and  the  east  wind  was  administering 
the  punishment.  "  Do  you  think  she  will  come, 
Mary  Anne  P" 

"  Of  course,  she  will  come ;  but  this  is  such  a 
heary  morning,  do  you  think  she  will  go  ?'* 

"  Well,  no,  I  don't ;  it's  so  very  bad." 

"Then  I'm  glad  of  it's  being  bad.  Ton  can 
help  me  to  consider  the  Laird  of  Norlaw.  He 
presents  the  legitimate  three  volumes  of  the  novel 
trade — one  for  each." 

"  And  yon  mean  us  to  sit  with  a  volume  each  in 
hand  and  consider  the  evidence  P  No,  thank  you, 
111  rather  take  the  three  with  me  and  report." 

**  The  Laird  of  Norlaw,  as  you  know,  perhaps, 
belongs  to  the  rising  family  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
MaiUand." 

"  Yes,  I  do  know.  Oh,  yes  :  of  course,  I  know 
that,  to  be  sure.  I  read  the  literary  advertisements 
regularly.  They  help  one  to  the  character  of 
knowing  a  great  deal,  don't  you  see ;  and  it's  a 
cheap  way  of  learning  facts,  too.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  court  will  take  your  evidence  vita 
voce — that's  getting  common  now,  is  it  not  P  Tell 
na  all  you  know  of  the  Laird." 

"  Wait  till  the  court  assemble.  I  should  have 
to  go  over  it  all  again. 

*'  Here  the  court  comes,  then.  The  member 
overdue  has  arrived  at  last,"  was  the  rejoinder ;  and 
the  lady  entered  and  took  her  seat. 

"Yon  do  not  propose.  Miss  Graham,  to  visit 
these  schools  in  a  soaking  day  like  this  P"  asked 
Marion. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  how  the  day  should  prevent 
us ;  we  are  not  to  walk." 

"There  it  is,"  said  Mary  Anne  ;  "you're  as 
bad  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  we're  all  bad  together. 
You  forget  the  difference  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  Many  stupid  homilies  and  essays  have 
been  founded  on  that  forgetfulness ;  and  tracts, 
too,  even  tracts." 

*'  But  I  do  not  see,  my  dear,  how  you  can  blame 
me  justly  for  that  forgetfulness.  I  know  the  dif- 
ference between  your  home  here  and  a  wretched 
room  in  the  Cowgate.  I  know  that  there  is  a 
difference,  and  that  the  all  implied  in  the  difference 
kill  often  both  body  and  soul.   I  know  that." 

*'  Yes,  but  you  don't  know,  or  you  forget,  that 
the  schools  must  be  now  drenched  schools,  as  well 
u  ragged  schools.  Yon  did  not  remember  that, 
for  the  scholars  do  not  go  in  cabs,  and  they  have 
not  umbrellas.  If  ladies  visit  schools  for  ragged 
phildren,  they  should  try  to  take  them  at  the  best 


and  not  in  the  worst  oireumstanoes.  Do  yoa  know 
now  that  these  little  children,  or  the  best  of  them, 
are  perhaps  as  particular,  or  as  vain,  as  eitlier  of 
you." 

"  Me  vain !"  exclaimed  Marion ;  "  now,  who 
ever  heard ?" 

"  I  think  you  do  us  great  injustice.  Miss  Gar- 
vie.  I  have  been  now  for  many  years  striving 
and  seeking  help  to  subdue  every  evil  feeling." 

"  But  who  told  you.  Miss  Graham,  that  a  littSe 
vanity  is  evil  P  I*m  sure,  now,  it's  good.  I  wish 
there  were*a  little  more  vanity  among  our  school 
children.  It  helps  them  to  keep  hands  and  face 
clean,  their  hair  combed,  their  dotbea  mended  and 
neat.  I  detest  the  very  name  of  ragged  sohoola. 
I  would  have  them  called  mended  schools,  or  any« 
thing  else  whatever.  You  should  postpone  the 
inspection  to-day,  and,  if  yon  please,  let  us  consider 
the  Laird  of  Norlaw." 

"  And  what  laird  is  he,  or  what  have  I  do  with 
the  man  P" 

"  Oh,  it'a  a  book,  yon  know." 

"  A  novel,  I  snppose — I  read  few  of  then.  Thoae 
of  them  I  care  to  read  ean  be  seen  «t  home— the 
schools  can't." 

"  But,  Misa  Graham,  this  one's  by  yonr  favourite 
novel  writer,  the  authoress  of  *  Mrs.  Margaret 
Maitland ' — do,  I  beg  yon,  let  Mary  Anne  tell  ua 
all  the  romance — ^it  must  be  dull  indeed  if  ita 
duller  ihan  the  day.". 

"  Yes,  but  Marion — well,  I  had  quite  forgot  now 
—I  do  believe,  what  with  one  thing  and  another, 
my  memory's  going  really.  I  forgot  that  we  are 
to  have  suoh  a  little  nice  romance  of  our  own  here 
today." 

"  Here,  Misa  Graham !  in  town  do  you  mean  f 
And  what  is  it,  and  who  told  yon — and  is  it  to  he 
comic,  tragic,  or  how,  or  where ;  and — and  who'a 
to  do  it — that's  the  first  point— who's  to  make 
itP" 

"  Here ;  why,  it's  in  your  house,  my  dear ;  but 
what  it  is,  or  when  it's  to  come  off,  I  don't  know, 
except  John  said  it  was  to  be  to-day." 

Both  ladies  were  astonished,  and  Miss  Graham 
had  been  astonished  all  morning,  and  the  way  was 
this.  Mr.  Graham  may  go  early  or  late  to  bed, 
but  he  always  rises  early,  and,  when  '*  in  town," 
he  goes  to  the  top  of  the  Galton  Hill,  and  goes  down 
again,  and  sees  the  papers,  and  sorts  his  leiteia, 
and  has  all  his  day 'a  work  arranged,  before  Misa 
Graham  ia  ready  to  breakfast,  at  half-past  nine, 
preciMly,  to  two  seconds  and  a  half.  This  mom- 
ing,  Mr.  Graham  was  three  seconds,  if  not  mora, 
behind,  and  Miss  Graham  wu  becoming  anxioaa ; 
its  so  annoying  of  people  to  be  unpunetual ;  and 
when  he  came,  then  he  was  evidently  in  an  unit 
state  to  do  anything  in  an  orderly  way— and  eom« 
mitted  all  sorts  of  little  crimes  in  eating  and 
drinking,  so  annoying  to  a  lady,  and  excused  him* 
self   only    bv   laughing    more    strenuously,  an^ 
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paUlog  in,  «« It's  so  droll— the  old  fool^it's  so 
foiiny,.  Aontj.'*  ''Oh,  if  you  odIj  knew  the 
romuieel**  every  here  end  there.  Aunty  reminded 
him  that  other  thoughts  might  run  in  hie  mind- 
hie  brothel^s  ehildren— their  deeeased  mother— 
the  ohinges  and  the  shortness  of  life^  and  the 
neeessity  of  seeking  a  portion  in  a  better  world. 
And  Mr.  Graham  eould  only  insist  that  he  knew 
all  that,  and  loted  the  children,  and  mourned  his 
dead  and  unknown  sister,  and  pitied  his  brother ; 
**  but  after  all,  Auntie,  what  can  a  young  fellow  do, 
when  he  has  the  confidence  of  a  good  attorney, 
and  a  great  idiot,  in  one  person,  thrust  upon  him — 
what  can  he  do  but  laugh  P*'  Besides,  he  had 
bitten  his  lip,  and  then  his  tongue,  trying  to  keep 
a  square  countenance  on  the  hill — acd  he  must 
have  it  out  now.  His  superior  in  years  thought 
he  had  better  tell  it  out  then,  but  no,  he  was  upon 
honour,  never  had  a  secret  before  in  his  life  from 
her,  and  never  would  again,  it  was  so  troublesome ; 
but  the  Spirits  of  all  the  old  Grahams,  of  Kil- 
battery,  would  be  down  upon  him,  if  he  broke 
hia  promise.  She  believed  that  they  would  pro- 
bably make  an  exception  in  favour  of  their  female 
representatif  e,  but  he  thought  not,  and  begged,  so 
laughingly,  for  the  honour  of  the  house  not  to  be 
tempted,  that  at  lut  she  consented  to  finish  break- 
fast in  patience. 

** '  Besides,  Aunty,  it's  all  to  be  done  in  Miss 
Gar? ie*s  this  very  day,  and  jou  go  there  and  you'll 
see  it  all.*  Now  what  can  it  be,  my  dears?'* 

*'  That*a  just  what  I  thought  of  asking  you,*' 
Marion,  **  for  how  should  we  know.  Surely, 
Mary  Anne,  yon  have  not  oommiited  any  burglary 
or  robbery ;  very  terrible." 

*'  WeU,  not  that  I  particularly  remember. 
However,  we  go  back  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Malt* 
land  s  romance,  until  Kiibattery  comes  to  explain 
his  new  work.  Do  you  know.  Miss  Gkaham,  this 
Laird  of  Norlaw's  not  so  roligious  as  the  lady's 
irst  volumes.'* 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear,  and  moro  likely  to  be  a 
better  description  of  the  world.'* 

"Now,  that's  not  charitable — that  is  really 
uncharitable.  You  romember,  Marion,  that  I  told 
yoQ  there  was  quite  what  Mr.  Lauder  would  call 
a  revival  among  the  novelists  of  late." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  yes,  so  you  said,  especially  among 
the  authoresses;  but  that  proves  nothing,  you 
know,  Mary  Anne.  Ton  don't  suppose  them  all  as 
good  as  they  My  of  their  heroes  or  heroines  in  their 
books,  or  of  the  subordinate  persona  who  are 
slways  turning  over  their  preyer-books,  if  they're 
English,  or  quoting  scripture. 

^  Our  friend  *a  quite  right,  Mary  Anne.  That's 
all  pretence,  or  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  this  is 
a  sad  world — very  sad,  I  do  believe.** 

^  Tott  are  both  i^rong,  entirely  wrong.  Shall 
we  have  luncheon,  Miu  Graham  P** 

''  No ;  it  is  too  early.*'   * 

**  Would  you  take  a  glass  of  wineP" 

''Dear  me — ncTcr  do— could  not  think  of  it.** 

*'  h  there  anything  f  * 


••No;  nothing," 

••  Very  good  ;  you  don*t  find  it  so  bad  a  world 
then,  after  all ;  and  as  to  its  pretences^  if  you  are 
righ^  Marion,  I  am  right — ^these  novelists  must 
find  their  morality  and  religion  pay,  or  they  would 
not  affect  them,  unless  they  have  them ;  and,  of 
course,  either  way»  there's  a  revival  among  the 
no? el  publishers,  readers,  and  writers ;  all  that's 
clear." 

••  But,  my  dear  Mary  Anne,  you  should  not 
speak  of  refivals  in  that  careless  manner.  I 
assure  you,  I'm  a  little  shocked ;  you  know  surely 
that  they  are  produced  by  gracious  influences.** 

••From  where P  Miss  Gnham.  Prey,  from 
where^ whence  do  the  influences  oomeP" 

••  Prom  Heaven ;  they  are  answera  to  pnyers—- 
earnest,  heartfelt — sincere  prey  en.*' 

••  Yes,  I  believe  that.  Now,  do  you  know  any* 
thing  of  which  I  could  speak  to  you— any  good 
thing,  that's  not  produced  by  a  heavenly  influence. 
I  hear  Dr.  Fettes  at  home.  Perhaps  I*m  not 
much  better,  and  that's  my  own  blame,  and  the 
blame  of  my  sinful,  weak  mind,  of  course;  and 
then  in  the  country  I  go  to  other  sects,  and  it's 
always  the  same.  There's  a  great  mistake  in  theo- 
logy, commonly  taught— a  sepantion  between  the 
influences  that  respect  time  and  eternity.  If  they 
would  only  read  the  second  verse  in  the  Bible,  they 
might  be  wiser,  and  there  would  be  less  of  mys- 
tery in  their  maimer  of  speech." 

This  is  an  important  truth,  not  perhaps  dis- 
ceroihle  from  Mary  Anne's  explanation.  The 
religious  world  and  the  irreligious  world,  use  oertain 
great  names,  with,  in  the  first  class,  an  objection- 
able carelessness ;  and,  in  the  second,  a  sinful  levity. 
Then  the  former  throw  mysteries  over  operetions 
affecting  the  mind,  and  refer  those  regarding  the 
body  to  nature.  Silently,  silently  falls  the  dew 
in  the  pleasant  evenings  and  short  nights  of  summer- 
time ;  and  the  tiny  blades  of  grass,  or  the  breirds 
of  wheat,  droop  heavily  with  their  weight  of 
pearls,  and  they  might  seem  to  be  in  sorrow; 
and  the  cup  of  the  red,  red  rose  is  full  of — is  it 
grief P  I  know  not;  but  the  rose  is  fresher, 
the  grass  grows  ripe,  and  the  wheat  grows  strong, 
for  the  burden's  sake  that  bent  them.  What  a 
weight  of  wealth  has  fallen  upon  the  country  in  a 
silent  night  of  the  spring  or  the  midsnmmer.  Yea, 
truly  is  it  more,  by  countless  millions,  than  Anstra^ 
lian  mountains  of  quarts,  for  it  is  the  land's  life. 
The  spsrkling  dew  is  compared  to  the  sparkling 
diamond  by  a  common  error — it  is  the  dew  to 
which  the  diamonds  might  be  compared— only  the 
diamond  is  the  appeannce,  the  forgery,  the  sha* 
dow,  so  to  speak,  for  it — to  win  which  men  will 
struggle  like  the  fiend  to  kill  and  win  a  soul  —is  of 
no  vidue.  The  dew  falls,  that's  a  natural  opera- 
tion, aooording  to  the  common  phrase;  more 
attention  is  given  to  religion  in  some  neighbour- 
hoods, or  among  a  gi? en  popuktion,  than  formerly 
— that  is  a  revival,  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  to  be 
spoken  of  in  hushed  words.  Was  it  not  the  Spirit 
of  God  ''whp  tQoyed  npon  the  watenP"    Thif 
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naiare  is  nothing  more  than  the  title  of  a  book, 
He  is  all ;  and  if  this  troth  were  felt,  men  might 
speak  not  less  rererently  of  the  mental  work,  but 
more  thoughtfully  of  the  physical.  It  might  help 
« the  six  days'  religion." 

"  But  what  of  the  novel,  now  P  Mary  Anno. 
The  mist  has  won  the  day,  so  you  may  as  well 
explain  this  Laird  of  Norlaw." 

"There's  nothing  to  explain.  The  book  is  not 
np  to  it  *s  predecessors.  Just  imagine,  two  estates 
— one  large  and  the  other  small — near  the  Eildon 
Hills," 

"  A  very  agreeable  country/'  said  Miss  Graham. 

"  Oh,  Tory ;  but  do  not  throw  me  out.  The 
large  is  possessed  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  his 
only  child  is  a  daughter,  and  the  small  one  by  an 
unmarried  gentleman.  The  elder  and  the  richer 
one  wants  the  younger  to  marry  the  lady  and  the 
lands»  and  he  is  agreeUe." 

*'A  Tcry  pretty  arrangement*  truly,*'  broke  in 
the  impatient  risitor.  '*  I  wish  I  had  gone  to  the 
sehools.*' 

"The  young  lady  professes  to  acquiesce  by 
silence,  says  nothing  to  nobody,  but  jilts  father  and 
lover,  and  runs  off  with  a  Frenchman.  How  he 
comes  there  Tm  sure  I  don*t  know.  Very  well ; 
when  she  did  run  away  she  did  not  come  back 
aoon ;  for  the  French  husband  became  jealous  of 
his  pretty  Scotch  wife»  and  carried  away  out  of 
sight  of  mankind  the  lady  of  his  love,  into  the 
desert  of  Zahara,  or  the  American  prairies,  or  the 
Australian — ^I  don*t  know  what  they  call  them — 
diggings ;  but  they  were  not  diggiogs  then.  All 
out  of  disinterested  and  pure  affectioni  you  per- 


ceive. 

"The  wretch,'*  said  Mrs.  Pittenweem ;  "  I  hope 
he  was  punished  severely.*' 

"  By  his  ladylove  running  away  again  with  a 
Bed  Indian,  do  you  mean,  Marion  f* 

<*  There  now,  Mary  Anne,  you  get  really  indeli- 
cate ;  and  you  will  become  quite  irreligious  with 
these  novels.  I'm  sure  Marion*s  hope  was  very 
natural  for  any  married  lady  to  entertain,  I  will 
»ay  that,"  said  Miss  Graham,  after  she  had 
said  it. 

"  Still,"  the  narrator  resumed,  "  she  did  not ; 
it  would  have  been  not  so  bad  for  the  publisher  if 
she  had — woman's  revenge  would  have  made  a 
great  title.  However,  she  didn't,  that's  clear. 
The  gentleman  died,  and  she  came  back  to  France, 
and  lived  on  the  rental  of  two  bouses,  forming  the 
remainder  of  the  family  estate — husband's  family, 
that  is.  She  had  two  daughters;  one  married  a 
French  rake,  who  abandoned  her  when  he  disco- 
vered her  poverty." 

"That  was  a  deliverance,*'  Marion  dedared. 

"  At  any  rate,  the  foolish  girl  did  not  think  so, 
but  pined  away  by  hairsbreadths.  The  young  one 
was  sent  over  here  to  be  a  sort  of  pupil  teacher  in 
a  lady's  school,  in  Moray-place.  Let  me  see,  now, 
it  was  just  before  the  Eeform  Bill  time,  and  must 
be  twenty-six  years  ago.  Dear  me,  she  must  be  a 
settled  woman  at  this  dste^  though  she  was  a 


light-hearted  French  madcap  then,**  4  **  Her  mothwr. 
of  course,  mentioned  the  estate  and  her  grand- 
father to  the  girl,  before  she  came  here,"  asked 
Miss  Graham. 

"  Not  one  word,"  replied  the  narrator. 
"  Not  very  strange,'*  thought  Marion,  "  since 
the  grandfather  was  probably  dead.'* 

"  Probably  dead,"  added  Miss  Graham ;  "  not 
very  natural,  I  should  say,  nor  very  seldsh — not 
honest,  even  to  her  children.  Ob,  no ;  mothers 
arc  not  forgetful  of  an  estste,  although  they  may, 
perhaps,  overlook  an  old  father." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Graham,  I  can't  help  it. 
Just  let  me  go  back,  if  you  please.  The  old 
gentleman,  when  his  daughter  ran  off,  retained  his 
good  opinion  of  the  young  gentleman  whom  she 
should  have  married,  lent  him  money,  urged  him  to 
take  a  wife,  which  he  did  from  the  daughters  of 
the  land ;  and  they  were  happy — just  as  happy  as 
a  dreaming  husband  and  a  practical,  strongminded 
woman  can  ever  be.  She  loved  him  truly,  because 
it  was,  she  thought,  her  duty." 

"  Which  means,**  said  Miss  Graham,  "  ahe  did 
not  love  him  at  aU.  Take  the  advice  of  an  old 
maid,  Mary  Anne,  who  has  seen  many  secrets  in 
the  world,  and  never  you  marry  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  my  dear.  Pay  your  debts  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  and  do  many  other  things  of  that  sort,  but 
don't  suppose  yon  can  ever  love  in  that  way." 

"  Oh,  but  never  miod  me.  The  lady  of  Norlaw 
did  very  well  until  she  discovered  that  she  had 
only  her  husband's  hand,  but  not  his  heart,  which 
was  still  wandering  over  France  in  search  of  the 
lost  girl ;  and  when  her  father  died,  and  left  his 
estate  to  the  Laird  of  Norlaw,  failing  the  reap- 
pearance of  his  own  daughter,  instead  of  taking 
possession,  the  laird  went  off  to  France,  spent  a 
power  of  money  in  advertising  and  travelling  for 
years,  and  returned  unsuccessful.  Of  course,  hia 
wife  was  not  in  a  very  good  humour,  and  every- 
thing went  wrong ;  but  the  laird  would  not  touch 
the  large  estate^  and  the  heir  at  law  took  possession 
of  it  and  the  papers.  He  found  that  Norlaw  was 
due  money  to  his  predecessor,  and  when  the  laird 
died  he  actually  seized  the  body  and  the  coffin  in 
very  poor  satisfaction.  Papa  says  that*s  an  obso- 
lete practice  which  could  not  have  been  perpetrated 
at  a  date  so  recent.  There  were  three  sons: 
Huntley,  the  elder ;  Patrick,  the  second ;  Cosmo, 
the  third.  Only  at  their  father's  death  did  they 
discover  the  old  man*s  secret,  and  the  mother  was 
displeased ;  but  they  also  discovered  the  will  of  the 
senior  and  longer  dead  old  gentleman,  which  dis- 
charged the  claim  of  debt  advanced  against  the 
junior  and  recently  dead  old  gentleman,  and  quashed 
that.  Huntley  had  been  named  after  the  owner  of 
the  great  estate,  and  he  expected  in  time  to  wrest 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  usurper.  Wisely,  how- 
ever, he  decided  to  visit  Australia,  and  earn  the 
money  necessary  first.  Patrick,  the  second  son, 
consigned  himself  to  Glasgow,  and  became  an 
engineer.  Cosmo  would  not  be  a  clerical  person- 
age, but  edited  a  magazine  here  in  Einburgh,  which 
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nerer  existed,  and  npcm  a  ecmiiiiental  toor  dreamed 
perpetiuJlj,  to  the  Tezation  of  hia  mother,  respect- 
ing her  rival,  absolatelj  found  her,  discovered  that 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  young  pupil  teacher  in 
Edittburgb,  whom  he  rather  liked,  and  who,  bj  the 
way,  was:  now  governess  iu  the  family  whom  she 
was  to  dispossess.  In  course  of  law  they  were 
dispossessed.  The  French  widow  came  over  with 
her  sickly  daughter,  who  died  the  day  after  her 
husband  came  to  claim  the  restitution  of  ooojagal 
rights — a  legal  phrase  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  so  many  thousand  pounds.  So  he  was  thrown 
destitute  on  the  world.  This  was  good.  The 
stupid  French  wife  forgot  her  own  Scotch  girlhood 
and  its  experiences,  and  insisted  upon  her  remain- 
ing daughter  marrying  the  elder  brother,  Mr. 
Huntley,  on  his  return  from  Australia,  by  way  of 
"  compensation,"  as  he  should  have  had  the  estate. 
That  young  gentleman,  when  he  arrived,  would 
aeither  have  the  estate  nor  the  lady,  being  con- 
scientiously enamoured  with  the  daughter  of  the 
pariah  minister,  who  had  died  during  the  time  of 
his  Antipodean  travellings — that  is,  the  minister 
had  died — for  the  daughter  was  living  at  Lasswade, 
with  her  aunt,  and  was  cogitating  that  afternoon, 
in  her  rosy  bower  by  the  banks  of  £sk,  the  pro- 
priety of  accepting  the  o£fer  made  her  by  a  rising 
solicitor  here,  a  friend  of  ours,  for  whom  she  had 
a  respectful  feeling,  but  not  quite  ripe  enough  to 
be  tender.  I  dare  say  slie  would  have  loved  him 
as  a  matter  of  duty  when  they  were  married,  but 
just  then,  who  should  appear  at  her  bower  door, 
beneath  the  honeysuckle,  but  Mr.  Huntley,  from 
Australia.  He  brought  her  back  from  duty  to 
love ;  and,  as  the  novelists  write,  any  person  may 
understand  the  kind  of  scene  that  ensued.  They 
were  settled,  and  continued  very  respectable  people 
at  Norlaw  ever  after,  and  up  till  now.  Then  the 
young  Mademoiselle  of  the  large  estate,  she 
married  Cosmo,  just  for  love ;  and  I  suppose  that 
they  are  as  happy  as  other  people  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances; while,  as  to  the  possessors  of  the 
dead  Laird  of  Norlaw — the  ideal  and  the  real — 
they  get  on  very  well,  like  other  sensible  old 
women  who  have  nothing  to  quarrel  upon.  Patrick 
we  hear  farther  nothing  of;  and  I  assume  that  he 
is  provided  for  in  Glasgow.  As  to  the  minor  per- 
sonages, they  have  full  oompensation  for  their 
sevend  deserts.  For  myself,  I  never  made  so 
long  a  speech  in  my  lifetime,  before ;  but  Mr. 
Hurst  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  abridged  the 
story  correctly ;  and  ,he  knows  that  it  is  not  the 
right  of  abridgement,  but  the  right  of  translation 
which  is  reserved.  There  are  many  books  of 
whose  authors*  right  to  be  translated  there  is  not 
the  smallest  danger  of  infringement.  In  conclusion, 
I  beg  to  move  the  thanks  of  this  court  to  myself 
for  my  own  Ubour  and  trouble,  thereanent.  That's 
a  word  of  papa's,  and  I  do  not  know  its  meaning." 

''Without  objecting  to  the  thanks,  you  have 
not  told  us  any  of  the  episodes,  Mary  Anne. 
There  must  be  episodes  in  every  novel.** 

"The  suborduiate  characters  and  doiii^,  you 


know,  Mrs.  Pittenweem  means.  She  thinks  a 
novel  like  a  painting,  of  the  pre-Baphaelite  school, 
which  depends  as  much  upon  the  adjuncts  as  the 
great  figures ;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  accom- 
paniments, for  effect.  However,  it's  a  very  impro- 
bable story  altogether.  The  old  Laird  of  Norlaw 
required  to  be  a  very  sentimental  lover,  indeed,  if 
he  could  not  administer  the  estate  for  the  benefit 
of  his  lost  lady,  and  preserve  the  proceeds  until  she 
came  to  claim  them." 

"  That's  just  what  papa  said,  when  he  professed 
to  be  bored  with  tho  book  a  few  evenings  ago ; 
he  said  '  that  he  never  heard  of  such  a  fusionless 
old  fool.'" 

"  Then,*'  added  Miss  Graham,  "  womankind  are 
not  so  very  silly  in  monetary  matters  and  rents,  as 
to  render  it  possible  that  this  woman  never  in- 
quired regarding  her  father's  estate,  after  her 
return  to  Europe  in  poverty  and  widowhood.'* 

"  She  is  meant  to  contrast  with  the  absolute 
Lady  of  Norlaw — the  underloved  wife — who  might 
be  ^termed  the  conventional  and  legal  wife ;  a 
person  of  great  common  sense,  piety,  and  shrewd- 
ness, while  the  ideal  and  lost  is  merely  a  beauty 
and  a  fool." 

"  Still,"  said  Marion,  *'  did  not  the  fool  love 
her  daughter ;  and  when  she  was  obliged  to  send 
her  as  a  pupil  teacher  to  Edinburgh,  do  you  not 
think  she  would  have  told  her  of  the  estate  within 
forty  miles  of  the  city,  by  right  belonging  to  her.*' 

**  1  have  told  the  story,  but  you  must  not  hold 
me  responsible  for  its  composition." 

"Well,  we  don't;  but  then  the  religion  in  it; 
Marion  and  I  both  consider  you  responsible  for 
that,  or  for  the  want.'* 

"  Oh,  but  there's  a  great  deal  of  it  hung  on  the 
narrative,  like  figs  on  the  tree,  or  grapes  on  the 
vine.  The  narrative,  like  the  timb^  in  question, 
is  not  worth  much — it's  the  fruit  suspended  by  it 
that  gives  the  trunk  its  value.** 

"Just  as  I  said;  you  left  out  the  episodes, 
Mary  Anne." 

"Episodes,  indeed;  I  never  knew  any  good 
episodes,  except  those  of 'Insect  Life,*  published,  I 
remember,  by  Benham  and  Beeves,  and  written 
long  ago  by  a  lady.  When  spring  is  coming,  Pli 
lend  you  the  volume ;  by  the  bye,  there  are  two 
volumes.  The  only  episode,  of  a  frightful 
character,  that  I  see  in  the  book  is,  that  the  young 
lady,  Mrs.  Cosmo  Livingstone,  to-day  was  nearly 
trapped  into  the  pit  of  love  with  the  usurper's  son, 
a  desperate  rake:  indeed,  both  father  and  son 
knew  who  she  was,  although  the  manner  bow  is 
omitted ;  and  also,  that  a  fiery  blacksmith,  with  a 
humpback  and  only  one  eye,  but  without  the 
average  stature  of  mankind,  although  of  more 
than  the  average  strength,  was  first  in  love  with 
the  foolish  mother,  and  next  with  the  not  pro- 
foundly wise  daughter.  So  you  cannot  tell.  Miss 
Graham,  who  may  have  an  eye  on  you  as  you  walk 
through  the  world.  Perhaps  Muir  of  Rhym,  or 
John  Gledds,  the  shoemaker,  who  ia  lam^  you 
know.    That's  something  towards  romance.^ 
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At  this  moment,  Maiy  (the  housemaid,  or  some 
other  oflBce — I  don't  know  what  or  which — I  only 
know  her  as  Mary)  made  her  appearance,  with  the 
annoaneement  that  the  gentleman  was  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  and  I  suppose  that  the  gentleman  had 
reference  to  a  note  which  Mary  handed  to  Mrs. 
Fittenweem.  There  conld  only  have  been  two 
lines  iu  it,  for  that  lady  crumpled  it  up  in  an 
instant,  looked  a  very  little  annoyed,  and  followed 
the  bearer. 

"  I  wonder  if  this  be  the  romance  now.'* 

That  is  positiyely  all  that  Mary  heard  Mary 
Anne  say  as  she  closed  the  door,  and  it  was  quite 
sufficient  for  that  young  damsel's  curiosity.  "  I'll 
hear,"  thought  she,  "what's  romance  with  the 
young  master,  Mr.  8emple,  and  the  lady  of  Moor- 
cleuch — what  should  they  do  haviDg  a  romance  P" 
So  Mary  did  hear  Mrs.  Pittenweem  inquire  for  Mr. 
Semple's  health,  and  hear  her  assured  that  it  was 
"  Tcry  well,  indeed  ;*'  and  then  the  lady  expressed 
astonishment  at  his  absence  last  night,  and  she 
was  heard  to  say,  "it  waa  very  bad,  indeed." 
"  That's  romantic,"  thought  Mary ;  and  the  gentle- 
man said  something  of  "unavoidable,"  and  the 
lady  said — the  pronoun  was  not  distinctly  heard, 
it  might  have  been  "  I "  or  "  we"  (there  is  the 
difference,  however) — "felt  it  so  cruel  of  you." 

"  That's  intensely  romantic,"  Mary  acknowledg- 
ed to  her  own  heart.  "  It's  terribly  romantic,"  and 
she  could  only  hear  "  my  company  so  interesting  " 
It  might  have  been  "  did  not  think"  that  preceded 
the  latter  words,  but  she  could  not  make  them  out. 
Indeed,  she  could  make  out  little  or  nothing  more, 
although  she  waa  an  industrious  creature,  and  tried 
hard — as  hard  as  the  fear  of  Mary  Anne  appearing 
would  permit ;  but  nobody  can  depend  upon  her 
for  a  single  minute,  and  therefore  she  did  not  make 
anything  out  distinctly ;  but  in  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  perhaps  twenty  minutes,  the  dining- 
room  door  opened,  and  aa  the  lawyer  left,  Mary 
juat  heard  Marion  say,  "It's  a  sad  affair,  really — 
I'll  do  my  best ;  but  I  cannot  foresee  the  conse- 
quences, Mr.  Semple — I  don't  see  my  way  through 
it.  1'U  do  my  best — but  it's  very  serious;  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  how  to  act — I'll  do  my  best. 
Qood  bye.  I'm  very  sorry."  And  the  little  per- 
sonage turned  to  the  direction  from  whence  she 
came,  making  great  use  of  her  cambric  handker- 
chief. Then,  when  she  succeeded  in  reaching  her 
old  place  again,  on  a  oouoh  beside  the  west  window, 
•he  behaved  in  a  manner  not  to  be  in  any  way 
expected  from  that  little,  sedate  person,  maintain- 
ing a  quiet,  smothered  fit  of  laughter,  with  occa- 
aional  breaks  and  exclamations,  evidently  meant  to 
inform  her  audience  that  the  romance  was  come 
and  gone,  and  "  waa  very  sad  and  very  serious — 
a  difficulty  which  she  did  not  see  her  way  through 
—but  she  would  do  her  beat,  that  she  would ;" 
and  this  went  on  so  long  that  Miss  Graham  began 
to  express  her  fears  that  it  was  serious ;  and  Mary 
Anne  asked  very  kindly  whether  her  friend  would 
not  faint,  or  be  good  enough  to  go  into  hysterics, 
or  do  eomething  to  relieve  their  anxiety ;  but  the 


patient  found  voice  to  intimate  that  she  never  had 
fainted,  as  they  both  knew,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  get  out  of  hysterics  if  she  should  go  into  them  ; 
only  the  romance  was  come,  gone,  and  almost  over. 
Thereupon  the  form  and  shape  which  the  romance 
had  taken  required  to  be  explained,  and  as  that 
difficulty  was  mastered  by  the  narrator,  the  audience 
lapsed  into  all  the  symptoms  which  she  had  pre- 
viously exhibited. 

"  It's  horrid  cruelty,  however,"  said  Mary  Anne. 

"  Oh,  very  base  conduct,  no  doubt ;  might  you 
not  have  a  good  case  for  damages  now?"  sug- 
gested Miss  Graham. 

"  Your  feelings  are  dreadfully  lacerated,"  Marion 
whispered;  "can  you  not  faint,  though,  or  do 
something,  yon  know,  to  show  heartbreid[." 

"  It's  morally  impossible — I  can't  act  a  lie  ;  but 
you  mistake  what  I  think  cruel.  What  tempted 
the  old  fool  to  babble  all  this  to  Mr.  Graham  P — 
for  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  Kilbattery's  riddle 
read." 

"No  doubt;  why,  he  told  me  he  had  along 
consultation  with  Mr.  Graham  this  morning." 

"Taking  the  advice  of  counsel  aoeording  to 
precedent,  running  in  that  thick  head  of  his.  I 
wonder  what  fee  he  paid  now,  Marion.  How  much 
accompanied  your  brief  P" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  my  dear ;  nothing  but  eternal 
obligations ;  and  I  don't  thnk  much  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham'a  knowing." 

"Why,"  said  that  gentleman's  aunt,  "when 
John  would  not  tell  me  even,  do  you  suppose  be 
would  whbper  such  a  thing  to  another  P" 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  suppose  anything  of  the  sort ; 
but  Mr.  Graham  waa  only  an  accident,  or  one  of 
Marion's  episodes  in  the  case.  It  might  have  been 
any  one  else — Mr.  Brown — though  I  should  not 
care  for  that ;  or  any  one  at  the  dub — somewhere. 
Oh,  I  forget — any  fool— and  I  don't  wiah  to  be  a 
town 'a  tidk  in  the  company  of  Mr.  John  Boas 
Semple." 

"  Tes ;  but  I  can  put  you  right,  aa  a  comfort,* 
said  Marion.  "  I  don't  know  whatever  in  thia 
world  you  would  do  without  me.  Mr.  Graham, 
Semple  said,  paid  great  attention,  and  called  it  a 
very  serious  matter.  I'm  puzzled  quite  to  know 
how  he  did  not  laugh ;  but  he  urged  Mr.  Semple 
not  to  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  human  being— not 
one — for  it  might  get  into  the  newspapers." 

'*The  what,  said  he,  Marion  P — the  newi- 
papers  P  Gracious  me  1  if  I  would  ever  be  seen 
in  Prince's  Street  again.  He  did  not  say  that. 
What  idiots  these  men  are.  Now,  how  trouble 
comes  on  people — the  newspapers,  indeed— what 
nextP" 

"Tea,'*  said  Marion;  "the  newspapers,  and 
play  havoc  in  his  business,  and  scatter  his  clients, 
and  destroy  his  prospects,  and  injure  his  reputa- 
tion. Ob,  dear  me ;  only  to  think  now  what  a 
good  long  speech  John  Graham  made.  I  never 
thought  he  could  have  done  it ;  and  I've  forgot 
how  he  went  on :  but  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Semple' 
hopes  being  crushed^  and  perhaps  the  poor  inno* 
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ceni'i— ft  WB8  not  rerj  delicatd  of  Mr.  Graham, 
to  be  sare ;  and  less  so,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Semple  to 
repeat  it^-might  suffer;  I  don't  remember 
how." 

In  jusliee  lo  fbe  two  gentlemen,  it  should  be 
said  that  they  onlj  referred  to  the  interesting 
family  of  the  M'Yeys,  whom  Mr.  Semple  thought 
he  lo?ed  sincerely ;  he  did  not  think  that  their 
mother  was  the  chief  object  for  which  he  resigned 
oar  Mary  Anne.  It  was  quite  a  benefolent  and 
phihinthropio  match  on  his  part. 

"Really,  Marion,  I  don't  half  understand  you. 
Do  you,  Miss  Graham  P'* 

"  Most  perfectly.  I  think  Marion's  too  plain, 
rather.  Mr.  Semple  is  to  be  married  to  some  lady 
— uncommonly  prudent  people,  since  they  talk  in 
that  way ;  and  he  gives  you  notice — so  do  I.  My 
notice  is»  that  I  am  an  impartial  spectator,  and  have 
recired  no  attentions.'* 

"The  wretch,"  said  Mary  Anne.  •*  Now,  if  I 
only  thought" — 

"Aud  if  you  only  thought,*^  ailded  Marion, 
"  would  you  take  him  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  know  I  ne?er  would ;  J)ut  there 
was  some  kind  of  understanding  with  papa,  three 
and  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  twclrcmonths 
old.  Now,  1  hate  that— he  is  a  viper,  I  declare; 
and  ril  write  him  such  a  note,  you  shall  see.*' 

"I  shall  not  see,"  insisted  Miss  Graham; 
"  Marion  shall  write  the  note.  And  it's  not  fair 
of  you,  who  never  cared  sixpence  for  your  father's 
partner,  to  be  piqued  because  he  is  to  change  his 
mode  of  life,  and  marry  some  respectable  person 
of  my  time  of  life — say," 

"Yes,  but  you  don't  understand.  I'm  out- 
generalled.  You  don't  see,  and  you  won't  see. 
I  should  have  flung  him  off— that's  all,  and  that's 
i*.     Now  I  wish  I  could  cry,  from  perfect  spite." 

"  That's  not  all.  Now,  you'll  never  be  ready  to 
go  with  us  to-night.  John  will  be  here  presently, 
and  we  will  lose  our  dinner,  to  begin  with,  and  the 
train  to  finish,  so  that  you  just  leave  Marion  and 
me." 

"And  I  decUre,'*  said  Marion. "  if  I  didn't  think 
it  was  a  relief." 

"  So  it  is,  a  happy  relief.  IIow  could  you  ever 
think  of  anything  else.  And  yet,  you  see,  I  don't 
like  the  way  of  it.     However,  yon  write,  Marion." 

•  •  •  .  • 

Half-past  seven.  Mr.  John  Ross  Semple  has 
dined  in  Inverleith  Row,  and  thought  it  very  lonely 
indeed — and  he  is  making  ready  for  tea — re- 
touching his  whiskers,  a  thing  that  Mr.  Semple 
scarcely  ever  did  in  old  times,  with  a  small  brush, 
in  an  ivory  handle,  and  a  small  folding  comb,  that 
disappears  in  the  handle  of  the  brush— vain  old 
fellow.  Now  I  declare  if  there  is  not  just  the  size 
of  a  halforown  piece  of  a  mirror  concealed  there, 
too;  and  gets  into  the  pocket  of  his  vest,  mulium 
inpano.  He  was  only  going  quietly  to  the  next 
bouse.  Martha  brought  up  a  note,  addressed  by 
a  lady;  but  all  ladies  write  nearly  slike.    Mr. 


Semple  opened  and  looked ;  but  there  was  no  signa- 
ture, only  initials.    The  contents  were*^ 

NorthamberUod  Street,  Tbondi^. 
Ht  DiAE  Sir, — 

Yoa  hftfe  fidlea  into  a  blander,  and  drawa  me  alnoit 
with  yoa ;  bat  I  made  as  little  of  joar  affnir  at  poMible 
for  oar  friead  onlj  laoghed  at  the  idea,  which  the  hid  for* 
gotten,  80  the  said,  at  aa  amatement  of  her  childhood 
bat  the  coald  not  have  tappoted,  at  yoar  time  of  life,  tba 
70a  had  seriootly  tboaght  of  ineh  an  arrangement,  which 
woald  have  been  impoi«ible.    Of  coane  it  wat  no  ate  offer- 
ing any  of  yoar  eiplanationt  in  these  oireamttanoet.    W 
are  all  off  with  the  Q*t. 

In  haste,  yoart  tineerdy, 

M.  G.  F. 

Mr.  P.  hat  hitcomplimentt^asks  what  I  am  taying.  I 
tell  him  that  I  remind  yon  to  tee  that  the  share  ia  the 
AtUntic  cable  be  told  and  transferred  from  at.  lie  tayt  ii't 
done.    I  hope  to.  Toort  again, 

H.  0.  P. 

Mrt  Semple  read  the  note  withont  the  satisfao* 
tion  that  it  should  have  produced.  He  considered 
himself  an  injured  person.  His  hope  through 
twenty-three  years,  so  far  as  he  had  considered  the 
subject  or  had  any  hope,  was  trifled  with.  No 
particular  ardour  had  been  evinced  by  kim  in  thb 
"  business  of  life."  No  law  plea  had  ever  grown 
so  slowly  under  his  hands ;  stUl,  he  felt  uncomfort- 
able, for  he  had  been,  through  many  years,  perhaps, 
the  victim  of  a  blunder,  according  to  this  note,  and 
he  had  taken  a  foolish  position  in  the  opinion  of  a 
respectable  and  shrewd  client.  Some  ridicule 
attached  to  him  necessarily,  and  he  liad  a  dim 
idea  that,  at  the  moment  of  these  cogitations,  he 
was  the  subject  of  amusement  to  hb  friends.  His 
little  plan  of  getting  out  by  a  complicated  process 
of  apologies  and  explanations  had  fallen  with  this 
discovery  that  he  had  not  been  in  any  labrynth  for 
a  considerable  period,  during  all  which  time  he  had 
deemed  himself  hedged  around  with  doubts  and 
fears,  and  hopes,  prejudices,  and  prospects ;  yet 
they  were  all  so  many  dreams.  He  should  have 
been  delighted  with  this  termination  of  the  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  had  engaged  the  services  of  the 
laird  and  the  lady,  and  he  sat,  considering  his  case, 
in  very  considerable  disappointment,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  injured  subject.  He  should  have  been  by 
that  hour  over  at  the  M'Veys.  It  w  jd  inly  a  quiet 
cup  of  tea  in  the  evening,  with  nobxly  except  the 
children,  whose  daily  labour  was  naar  an  end,  of 
course.  Still  he  should  not  keep  people  waiting ; 
but  he  did,  and  when  he  went,  it  was  in  a  rery 
absent  mood  of  mind,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his 
own  clients  and  had  lost  his  case.  So  the  evening 
did  not  pass  half  so  sgreeably  as  lughts  were  wont 
to  do  at  Musselburgh,  and  as  this  one  in  particuUr 
might  have  done,  looking  to  the  day*s  progress,  of 
which,  however,  Mrs.  M'Yey  was  unacquainted. 
Mr.  Semple  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  rather  low 
spirits,  and  I  think  that  h^  began  to  moralise,  with 
his  foot  on  the  fender  in  his  bed-room,  on  the  futi* 
lity  of  human  hopes,  or  some  such  thing,  when  his 
eye  caught  a  note  on  his  dressing-table.  Martha 
was  always  far  too  careful.     It  read  thus :-- 
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Thnndny  efcning. 
Mt  DBAS  Sn.— We*ra  off  in  two  minntM— all  the  M.*i 
Rnd  mTieUl  They  mentioned  the  Kcret  to  mj  aont,  of 
oouMi  and  I  did  not,  I  amre  yon.  I*m  so  glad  that  you 
were  qnite  wrong,  and  in  reality,  if  I  am  not  greatly  miain- 
formed,  that  Mary  Anne  hu  had  other  proipeeta,  if  not  an 
engagement,  for  aome  months  at  leait  past— a  yonngp  gentle- 
man who  has  been  in  onr  quarter,  and  seems  a  rery  niee 
person  indeed.  So  yon  wiU  go  on,  both  of  yon,  all  pleased, 
I  hope.  We  wttl  be  glad  to  see  yon  at  KUbattery,  with  Mn. 
S.,  when  that  ia  settled. 

Tonrs  erery  J.  0. 

Mr.  Semple  read  the  note  in  an  excited  condi- 
tion of  mind.  He  was  under  the  tables  therefore. 
They  were  turned.  He  was  angry — offended — 
and,  as  he  belie?ed,  badly  used.  He  could  not 
commit  suicide — that  was  not  respectable.  He 
could  not  shoot  anybody — there  was  nobody  to  be 
shot,  except  Mrs.  M'Vey,  and  she  was  an  uncon- 
scious agent.  Two  hours  were  passed  in  ponder- 
ing these  calamities.  He  must  dose  the  partner- 
ship. That  resolved,  he  went  to  bed,  but  not  to 
sleep  Twenty-three  years  of  hopes  and  labours 
lost.  All  will  go  to  that  Brown  who  hoped  never 
nothing.  Mrs.  M*Yey  is  to  be  a  costly  posses- 
sion. 

•  «  •  •  t 

No ;  I  have  thought  seriously  of  the  consequences, 
and  I  will  not  attempt  it.  I  have  here  beside  me 
Miss  Hamphrey's  Essay  on  the  expediency  of  cloth- 
ing the  Mohawks,  but  I'll  not  print  it.  Names 
of  four  to  eight  syllables  form  the  staple,  and  I 
Will  not  run  the  risk  of  meeting  that  angry  lady 
with  the  titles  misprinted.  Something  must  be  said 
concerning  it,  but  what  that  is  to  be  puzzles  my 
inventive  faculties.  I  cannot  say  it  is  lost,  for  it  is 
not  lost ;  or  illegible,  for  I  have  read  it.  To  call 
the  paper  unimportant  would  be  a  decision  of  the 
question.  Well,  the  excuse  can  afford  to  stand 
over,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  print  the  paper.  I 
might  bring  the  Gherokees  down  upon  my  poor 
head  for  satisfaction  to  their  feelings,  all  covered 
with  sores  and  wounds ;  because  their  distinctive 
title  was  misprinted,  which  of  course  it  would  be 
five  times,  as  the  word  occurs  six  times,  in  the 
manuscript.  Printers  are  a  privileged  profession. 
Bootmakers  now,  when  they  squeeze  my  corns,  get 
back  the  boots ;  and  a  taUor,  when  he  misfits  my 
coat,  has  the  garment  to  himself ;  but  printers  may 
torture  a  man's  feelinpfs  to  the  uttermost  with  their 
blunders,  and  yet  they  think  their  duty  is  performed. 
In  February  they  printed  seeum  for  ntum,  besides 
other  errors.  I  wish  they  were  all  at  school  again. 
These  modern  systems  of  teaching  are  playing  the 
mischief  with  everything.  Young  lads  learn  nothing. 
How  can  they  P  They  are  not  whipped  as  we  were. 
Why,  if  I  had  committed  such  a  blunder,  it  would 
have  cost  me  an  inch  or  two  of  skin.  However,  it 
will  all  come  right  as  to  the  punishment ;  all  wrong 
for  the  printer  who  fell  into  that  mistake.  He 
does  not  read  his  Bible,  and  he  will  see  the  conse- 
quences  ;  print  nineteenth  for  ninetieth  psalm,  and 
oaU  it  a  prayer,  too.  The  schoolmaster  may  be 
wherever  he  pleases,  but  he  will  not  be  in  printing 


offices  until  printers  are  fined  handsomely  for  each 
error,  and  then  they  may  learn  that  ieeum  is  not 
WMa. 

I  must  meet  Miss  Humphrey — Miss  Isabella 
Stanford  Seaton  Humphrey — as  best  I  may ;  but 
her  paper  I  cannot  print.  There's  no  doubt  that 
fifty-five  years  since — she  admits  forty— Isabella 
Stanford  Seaton  was  expected  to  be  a  great  card  in 
the  family  who  gave  her  so  many  names.  She  was 
educated  for  that,  too — knows  many  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  said,  and  passed  her  girlhood  in  going 
from  one  boarding-school  to  another,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  who,  without  any  benefit  to  themselves, 
but  certain  mischief,  were  educated  or  finished  in 
France — Boulogne,  I  believe,  which  became  a  sort 
of  rage  after  the  Bourbons  and  peace  made  it  safe. 

These  exertions  did  not  achieve  any  practical 
result.  It  is  true  that  the  gentlemen  were  not 
blameable  on  that  subject.  Many  were  the  offers 
they  made,  and  they  all  were  cruelly  rejected.  Miss 
I.  S.  S.  Humphrey  firmly  resolved  not  to  change 
her  name,  aud  I  think  the  resolution  will  be  kept. 
She  is  a  strong  church  lady,  of  course  living  in  the 
manse ;  ^ry  high  cheek  bones,  very  narrow  brow, 
and  very  brown  hair,  with  a  tinge  of  grey,  above 
small,  piercing,  hazel  eyes,  with  a  sharp,  sharp  nose 
between  them  and  above  a  mouth  full — rather  full 
—or  very  full,  as  the  phrenologists  would  say — 
and  that  also  is  the  characteristic  of  certain  remainent 
teeth,  not  unlike  in  magnitude  to  tusks,  surmount- 
ing a  longish  chin,  narrowing  like  Y,  and  corres- 
ponding in  some  respects  to  a  long  lath  figure,  five 
feet  nine  and  a  half,  undoubtedly  and  unluckily 
thin. 

This  figure  has  taken  a  notion  of  doing  for  several 
distant  nations  in  her  time,  and  of  late  has  studied 
the  history  of  the  Mohawks  and  other  kindred 
tribes,  to  whom  she  assigns  a  Hebrew  origin,  be- 
lieving indeed  that  they  are  the  6«ubenites,  sepa- 
rated from  their  brethren  by  the  iniquities  of  their 
ancestor,  from  which  they  have  not  departed.  She 
has  not  at  present  fixed  who  are  their  brethren, 
but  having  exhausted  a  strong  disposition  to  visit 
the  New  Zealanders,  and  argue  them  out  of  the 
crime  of  cannibalism;  in  which  if  they  had  proceeded 
to  extremities,  for  certain  reasons,  she  might  have 
been  successful ;  her  milk  of  human  kindness  has 
become  Mohawkish,  and  she  meditates  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the 
red  men's  children,  and  the  improvement  of  their 
squaws. 

As  a  matter  of  prudence  she  was  allowed  to 
read  her  paper  at  Moordeuoh — present — but 
I  need  not  repeat  the  sederunt.  The  names  will 
come  up  in  course  of  the  debates. 

Now,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neale  is  not  attached  warmly 
to  Miss  Isabella,  aud  to  tell  the  truth  "  there  is  no 
love  lost  between  them.*'  She  conforms,  while  he 
dissents ;  and  when  they  meet,  their  rule  in  life 
is  formed  nearly  on  these  great  principles.  He 
has  an  unhappy  art,  moreover,  of  making  speeches. 
He  rises  when  he  should  keep  his  seat.  He  looks 
at  the  chair,  places  his  forefinger  on  the  taUe— the 
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ionfinger  of  his  right  hand ;  prasaes  the  left  hand  in 
among  his  left  ribs  somewhere,  or  composes  or 
discomposes  therewith  his  pale  thin  lips,  and  says, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  leave  to  move,  or  I  rise  to 
dissent. 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Neale  rose  to  more  that  the 
thanks  of  this  association  be  convejed  to  the 
aeeompliahed  and  amiable — the  adjectives  given 
with  emphasis — ^anthoress  for  the  research  dis- 
play^ in  her  paper.  The  facta  stated  were  of 
oonrse,  not  novel  to  him.  Indeed,  thej  were 
narrated  bj  several  old  anthers,  bat  still,  their  in- 
terest was  eqnal  to  the  vast  continent,  which  was 
their  theatre;  or  the  nnfathomable  ocean  that 
rolled  between  this  island  and  that  land ;  rich  too 
in  literaiy  treasures  was  the  history  of  these  red 
races,  bat  lost  like  the  treasures  sunk  inextric- 
ably in  that  ocean,  including  &Ye  hundred  thous- 
and pounds  belonging  to  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company,  in  which  he  fervently  rejoiced  that 
none  of  his  hearers  were  shareholders ;  for  its  fate 
conveyed  a  not-to-be-easily-forgotten  warning  to 
unhappy  speculators  in  new  projects  and  shares ; 
who  sought  for  wealth,  not  only  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  but  under  the  whale's  belly. 

Miss  Qarvie  suggested  that  soldiers  sought 
for  honour,  and  not  wealth,  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 
Mr.  Neale  acknowledged  that  he  might  be  mis- 
taken, for  he  believed  that  the  words  were  to  be 
found  in  the  plays  of  a  profane  author — Shakspere, 
and  persons  who  attended  theatres,  were  likely  to 
be  acquainted  with  them.  Mr.  Neale  looked  very 
severe  at  this  point,  as  if  he  had  put  down  inter- 
ruption. 

Mr.  Graham  observed  that  gentlemen  should 
not  quote  plays  if  they  did  not  know  them ;  and 
Mr.  Neale  expressed  his  fear  that  these  meetings 
would  teach  the  young  not  to  pay  that  deference 
which  was  due  to  age  and  experience.  He  doubted 
much  whether  on  that  account  the  remarks  he 
was  to  make  on  the  paper  of  their  excellent  and 
talented  friend, — 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Pittenweem,  begged  that 
Mr.  Neale  would  not  become  personal  in  his 
statements;  and  Miss  Humphrey  assured  the 
chair  that  she  did  not  look  upon  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Neale,  who  might  be  her  father,  as  applicable 
personally ;  but  that  gentleman  began  a  chronolo* 
gical  statement,  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
complete  impossibility  of  the  paternal  honours  sug- 
gested for  him.  Commencing  as  he  did  with  the 
year  of  his  birth,  he  might  have  been  going  on 
still  to  manifest  his  perfect  innocence  of  the  years 
ascribed  to  him ;  if  Marion  had  not  hinted  that, 
while  discussing  the  age  of  Mr.  Neale,  they  might 
forget  the  thanks  due  to  Miss  Humphrey.  There- 
fore that  motion  was  put,  carried,  and  recorded ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Neale  recommenced  his  defence, 
and  was  again  interrupted,  this  time  by  Mr. 
Qarvie,  with  the  assurance  that  legally  argument 
was  inferior  to  evidence ;  and  he  was  old  enough 
to  remember  all  the  circumstances,  and  to  lay 
before  the  meeting  any  evidence  that  might  be 


required  regarding  the  ages  of  his  young  friends. 
Miss  Humphrey  looked  stormy,  and  Mr,  Hum- 
phrey considered  that  the  subject   was   trivial, 
seeing  that,  measured  by  the  good  they  had  done, 
which    was    the  real   guage    of   life,   even  his 
friend  Mr.  Gfarvie  was  not  past  boyhood ;  and  Mr* 
Neale,  he  said,  with  all  re^itd  for  his  station  as  a 
brother  in  the  church  general,  was  an  infant; 
that  was  the  most  pointed  truth  which  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Humphrey  utter  for  many  days.  Where 
could  he  have  stumbled  upon  that?     He  will 
astonish   the  farmers  of   Pitteudmm   with  this 
sentiment,  and  turn  it  over  and  over  for  the  next 
six  weeks.    We  are  nearly  all  at  the  cradle  side 
yet  according  to  this  view.     Some  of  us  will  never 
become  old  upon  the  measurement  of  the  Minister 
of  Pittendrum.     It  is  a  solemn  thought  and  true. 
We  perish  from  the  earth  in  infancy:  we  reach 
scarcely  to  the  lowest  form  in  this  great  school ; 
from  loitering  by  the  way,  ere  our  term  is  up ; 
and  all  our  marks  made  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Mr.  Garrie  had  not  objected  to  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  being  tendered  for  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion, but  he  distinctly  opposed  two  sentiments,  or 
he  should  say,  to  be  precise,  an  opinion,  and  a  pro« 
posal  contained  therein.  As  to  the  opinion,  he 
doubted  the  propriety  of  assumptions;  or  putting 
the  case  in  the  negatire  and  stronger  form,  he  did 
not  doubt  their  impropriety.  It  had  been  assumed 
that  the  Mohawks,  who  might  be  considered,  if 
there  were  any  such  people,  as  representatives,  for 
their  purpose,  of  the  American  Indians,  were 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  Abraham. 
They  had  no  evidence  whatever,  geographical,  phy- 
sical, philological,  religious,  or  traditional,  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  which  was  without  foundation 
in  testimony ;  or  reason  in  theory ;  and  therefore 
it  should  be  dismissed  entirely  from  their  minds. 

Miss  Humphrey— **  There  are  the  heights  of 
Abraham/' 

Mr.  Ghirvie — And  there  are  for  the  same  reasons 
the  cities  of  Memphis  and  Thebes,  in  the  United 
States;  but  their  existence  is  a  foundation,  and 
their  titles  are  assumptions  of  modem  times.  The 
opinion  having  precedence  of  the  proposal  might 
be  first  discussed.  He  regarded  it  as  merely  an 
example  of  the  fatal  tendency  to  assume ;  to  take 
for  granted ;  and  then  to  affirm  and  even  believe 
the  assumption. 

Mr.  MacWhistle  laid  down  his  recording  pen,  and 
rose  and  spoke.  "  The  busy  contendings  with  the 
laws  of  evidence,  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
our  learned  friend,  has  induced  him  to  make  minute 
and  microscopic  views  of  grand  principles,  which 
they  are  not  intended  to  present,  and  which 
nevpr  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  antiquary,  or  the 
profound  scholar,  who  seizes  the  grand,  leading, 
and  I  may  say,  sparkling  points  of  a  subject,  and 
brings  them  together,  considering  the  intervening 
lapsus  as  forming  the  dark  middle  age.  Thus, 
here,  in  the  first  place,  the  ten  tribes  were  made  bare 
and  peeled,  and  driven  out  bto  the  world;  and 
there,  in  the  second  plaoe,  are  »  people  without 
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origin,  religiou,  faltll,  or  hope.  The  two  ends  being 
brought  together^  present  that  remarkable  agree- 
ment, graphical]/  set  before  us  in  the  eloquent 
paper  to  which  we  haTC  this  night  been  prifileged 
to  listen.  I  onee  held  Celtic  views  on  the  subjeot, 
and  from  a  partial  resemblance  of  langoiges  in 
certain  roots — the  radices  of  terms— and  from 
the  Droidioal  obserrances,  I  cherished  with  | 
delight  the  idea  that  Ossian  was  a  descendant 
of  the  old  prophets  who  struck  the  Hebrew 
Ijre,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
a  familj  resemblsnee  in  the  name,  Ossian  being 
easily  transmutable  into  Hosea,  or  even  Isaiah,  and 
other  names,  snch  as  Josiah  the  King.  Also,  I  have 
been  mneh  stnick  with  the  frequent  use  of  the 
termination  *'  ech"  and  '*  och**  in  Celtic  and  Hebrew, 
sounds  which  sre  unrepresented  in  the  barren  Saxon 
language.  Still  the  dreams  of  mjr  youth  have  been 
dissipated  and  scattered  by  the  earnest  eloquence 
of  the  esteemed  lady  whose  advocacy  reflects  honour 
on  the  red  raoea  and  their  interesting  but  long-lost 
history.*'  Mr.  MacWhistle  sat  down,  and  Miss 
Humphrey  looked  gratefully  to  her  scholastic 
champion,  and  the  schoolmaster  tenderly  to  Miss 
Isabella  StanGeld  Seaton.  The  man  does  not  mean 
surely  to  marry  her ;  and  yet  there  are  no  fools  like 
old  fools. 

Mr.  Kimmo  held  Ossian  to  be  a  bore  and  a 
mjlh  that,  like  the  mist  on  Ben  Lomond's  brow, 
disappeired  before  the  sun  of  troth.  The  argument 
of  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  MacWhistle,  was  a  snow 
wreath  that  would  melt  under  au  hour  or  a  night's 
south-wester.  The  ideas  of  Miss  Humphrey  were 
sparks  collected  from  the  biases  of  heated  brains. 
Tbe  ladies  looked  naturally  and  wistfully  to  their 
dresses. 

The  origin  of  races  was  inexplicable,  Mr.  Nimmo 
continued,  and  he  believed  the  gaseous  theory; 
eondcnsed  gas,  became  mire  or  mud  by  the  action 
of — it  was  doubtful  if — it  was  not  evident- 
Miss  Garvie — *' Peats,  Mr.  Piltenweem;  but, 
mercy  on  me,  is  everything  gas,  then  P*' 

"  Yes,  my  dear,*'  said  Marion ;  "  and  so  Moor- 
clench's  not  so  valuable  after  all,  you  see." 

Mr.  Fittenweem  hoped,  that  although  Mr. 
Kimmo  had  plunged  iiUo  profouiidities,  which 
were  rather  insanities,  haviog  neither  a  priori 
nor  a  poslerioi  support ;  but  the  natural  refuge  of 
the  credulous,  who  delighted  in  crudities,  which 
they  called  reasonings,  although  only  the  specula- 
tions of  a  superstitioa  born  in  scepticism,  and 
coming  of  nothing  was  certain  to  procure  nothing ; 
yet  the  members  of  that  society  should  adhere  to 
the  subject  in  hand — namely,  the  origin  of  the 
human  family — without  diverging  into  the  regions 
of  physical  science,  and  the  application  of  its  dis- 
coveries to  the  monetary  and  social  progress  of 
humanity,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  enlightening  gas  from  vegetable  matter ; 
especially  from  peats,  at  a  remunerative  price,  con- 
verted the  bogs  and  moorlands  of  this  and  a  neigh- 
bouring land  into  regions  of  incalculable  value.  At 
the  proper  place  and  time^  and  without  reference  to 


the  incredulity  of  certain  persons,  be  wonld  esia* 
blish  his  opinion,  upon  the  calcuUtiona  which  he 
had  preserved,  made  with  adequate  care  by  their 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Qarvie,  who,  thus  appealed 
to,  remarked  that — 

"  This  is  one  of  those  cases  which  fully  illustrate 
the  neomity  of  avoiding  assumptions,  which  I 
have  already  explained.  The  catenlations  referred 
to  are  correct,  if  it  be  correct  that  there  is  a  oer- 
tain  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  of  a  fixed  quality 
within  prescribed  boundaries;  and  if  the  decom* 
position  of  that  matter  would  be  accomplished  at 
an  assumed  price,  and  if  the  production  would 
yield  an  assumed  measurement  of  peculiar  vapour, 
and  if  that  vapour  would  be  of  an  assunied  strengtli 
to  yield  an  assumed  price  or  worth :  that  i^  the 
case,  founded  on  ifi^  and  not  on  precedents ;  seeing 
the  opinion  of  an  English  engineer  of  great  skilii 
not  now  present,  is  not  a  precedent,  is  not  a  proofs 
but  a  conditional  ^  for,  in  justice  to  that  eminent 
person,  be  cautiously  and  very  properly  adopted 
the  shield  of  the  Enfi^h  language  «*  if." 

Miss  Qraham  did  not  see  that  the  assurance  of 
Mrs*  Pittenweem,  the  confident  hope  of  Miss 
Qarvie,  and  the  promise  of  her  nephew,  on  whose 
judgment,  however,  she  had  not  placed  much  re* 
liance,  in  the  present  instance,  was  to  be  fulfilled 
of  much  intellectual  entertainment  being  derived 
from  her  journey,  which,  nevertheless,  she  always 
undertook  to  Moordeuch  with  pleasure;  still,  as 
she  acted  and  felt  as  if  the  present  life  were  a 
vapour  passmg  fast  away,  she  was  desirous  to 
change  the  subject  into  something  practical  and 
useful ;  and  she  had  no  idea  that  Mooroleuch*s 
grekt  schemes  oould  come  to  much  good.  Of 
course,  her  judgment  was  not  worth  much,  very 
little  indeed  on  scientific  subjects;  but,  at  any 
rate,  she  oould  not  agree  with  Mr.  Nimmo,  who 
had  read,  in  an  absurd  book,  called  "  The  Vestiges," 
from  the  Pittendrum  Circulating  Library,  that 
their  ancestry  were  snakes  and  frogs  and  animal- 
culae.  She  had  not  much  family  pride,  but  she 
denied  emphatically  that  the  Grahams  were  ever 
snakes,  and  she  dung  to  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Nimmo  forswore,  in  proper  words  though, 
infidelity  of  any  shade,  and  fearing  the  wrath  of 
his  friend  Kilbattery,  would  not  insinuate  that 
there  ever  had  been  other  Grahams  than  "  the  gaU 
lant  Grahams  **  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Humphrey — "  You  are  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, at  the  suggestion  of  a  most  estimable  lady. 
Before  that  takes  place,  I  protest  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Nimmo*s  heresy, 
of  which  he  has  now  purged  himself,  is  to  be 
dealt  with  as  an  emanation  from  nothing  leading 
to  nothing.  I  hold  it  to  be  an  emanation  of  Satan 
leading  to  Satan,  and,  as  the  minister  of  this 
parish,  I  feel  bound  so  to  say,  else,  were  the  old 
Latin  adage,  er  mkUo  nikU  Jit^  but  a  deception 
and  a  fraud,  since  destruction  comes  directly  from 
this  so-called  logic. 

Mr.  Neale  thereupon  rose,  took  attitnde  as 
usual,  and  remarked  as  follow^  vis. :— •*'  In  my  posi- 
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tiott  fts  iLe  miuUier  of  the  largest  oongregation  ia 
this  pariab,  mj  friend,  Mr.  Lauders,  being  within 
the  oonfines  of  another  parish,  1  am  boand  to  eon- 
firm  the  remark  now  made,  although  as  a  logical 
verity,  ont  of  assumptions  which  are  nothing,  we 
do  all  see  as  is  Inminooslj  proved,  and  on  a  Inminons 
snhjeot,  bj  Mr.  Garrie,  proceedings  that  are  some- 
thing, and  professions  that  are  ruin,  do  sometimes 
spring.  Nevertheless,  as  a  practical  matter,  I  hold 
that  we^  who  are  standard  bearers  for  truth,  should 
proclaim  the  truth  in  all  seasons,  and  I  only  wish 
for  roj  rev.  friend  as  for  mjself,  the  0  /  si  tie 
umper  of  the  ancients.** 

Miss  Humphreys,  interposing,  I  do  beg  to  be 
obliged  on  the  subject  of  my  few  remarks,  that 
learned  gentlemen  would  not  speak  Hebrew. 

Bttt»  said  Mr.  Graham,  "while  I  am  not  astonished 
that  Miss  Hnmphr^s  has  forgotten  the  sound  of 
Hebrew,  yet  this  u  a  Hebrew  qiiestion,  and  the 
employment  of  the  language  would  have  been 
appropriate,  although  it  has  not  occurred.  I 
believe  in  our  Hebrew  origin  thoroughly,  and  I 
don't  believe  in  the  Hebrew  origin  of  the  Afghans 
on  ooe  side^  or  the  Mohawks  on  the  other,  a  single 
bit.  from  the  essay  read  this  evening,  I  appre- 
hend that  the  authoress  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Issaeher.*' 

"  Now,  I  must  entreat,  positively,  cried  the  fair 
authoress,  that  I  be  not  mixed  up  with  the  con- 
certs and  follies  of  young  Eilbattery.*' 

The  chair  remarked  that  it  did  not  think  there 
was  any  probability  of  the  mistake  occurring. 

'*  There's  my  fate  again,  never  able  to  do  right 
or  say  right,  always  wrong  with  the  best  possible 
intentions  in  all  the  world — never  attempted  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  a  lady  without  being  misun- 
derstood, except  perhaps  my  Aunty  now,  or  Mrs. 
Pittenweem;  yes,  or  probably  Miss  Gar?ie.  I'm 
sure  Isaaeher  now  is  a  very  respectable  patriarch 
to  have  for  a  progenitor,  I  do  say  that,"  said 
Mr.  Graham,  "  but  as  to  our  Hebrew  origin, 
we're  either  Hebrews  or  Turks." 

"  I'd  rather  be  a  Hebrewess,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Graham,  than  a  Turkess." 

"I'm  muuh  obliged  to  you.  Miss  Garvie,  for 
that  information ;  but  if  yon  belong  to  the  Tarkish 
family,  of  course  it  cannot  be  helped.  Now,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  our  forefathers,  supposing  them 
to  be  our  forefathers — the  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
namely,  were  driven  from  their  own  land,  north 
and  east,  to  the  upper  lands  of  central  Asia ;  and 
the  route  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  after  all  that 
can  be  doubted  respecting  them,  was  from  the  cast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and 
so  onward  or  over  as  sea-kings  to  Britain.  Of 
eourse  they  did  not  all  come  over.  The  Scindina- 
vian  nations  are  our  own  good  cousins.  So  are  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  northern  Germans, 
the  Dutch,  and  some  proportioji  of  the  I'lemings." 
"  Better  take  in  all  the  hnman  race,  my  good 
friend ;  we're  all  cousins,  you  know." 

"  There  now,  Mr,  Keale,  you  break  the  thread 
of  the  narrative,"  said  Marion ;  "  and  I  will  not 


agree  with  you  by  any  manner  of  means;  you 
can't  mean-^of  course,  you  dou't  mean,  that  Miss 
Graham,  and  Mary  Anne,  and  myself,  are  full 
cousins,  or  near  relations,  to  the  late  Banee  of 
Jhansi.  I'm  sure  I'm  not  uncharitable,  but  I  hope 
she  is  '  late'  and  not  living." 

"I  wish,"  said  the  chair,  «that  Mr.  Graham 
might  be  allowed  to  finish  his  argument ;  while  I, 
at  the  same  time,  admit  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  interesting  to  the  ladies :  it's  too  compli- 
cated, of  too  grave  a  nature,  involving  depth  of 
thought.    However,  Mr.  Graham  will  resume." 

"  Not  just  yet,  if  you  please,  and  he  pleases, 
till  I  tell  yon  that  we  are  competent  to  understand 
anything  we  have  heard  yet.  Nothing  very  deep 
yet,  I  think.  Miss  Humphrey,"  asked  Mary  Anne. 
"Nothing,  my  dear;  that's  not  to  be  expected. 
But  its  very  interesting  though,  is  it  not,  Miss 
Graham?" 

"  Probably  so ;  but  I've  heard  it  all  fifty  times  ; 
and  John  never  stops  when  he  gets  among  the 
Israelites.  I  only  wish  he  belonged  to  the  true 
Israel." 

"  So  do  I,  my  dear  Miss  Graham,  with  all  my 
heart ;  and  that  Kilbattery  were  on  Lebanon,  if  he 
would  remove  us  all  bodily ;  but  I  share  my  friend 
Marion's  objections  to  any  relation  with  the  Nana 
Sahib.  I  do  that:,  I  assure  you,  ^usin  or  no  cousin 
to  all  humanity."  "  I  was  endeavouring  (said  Mr. 
Graham)  to  trace  the  weary  way  by  which  we  eaoie 
here ;  however,  in  my  multifarious  reading  I  have 
discovered  that  the  letters  *  Ot '  form  the  root  of 
everything  good  in  Turkey.  It  is  the  general 
term  for  herb  on  all  the  central  pUteaus  of  nor- 
thern Asia,  from  which  I  understand  our  ancestors, 
after  they  were  carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians, 
to  have  been  expelled  by  the  Tartars  or  the  Turks 
— that  is  to  say,  by  the  Russians  or  the  Turks. 
Herbs  being  the  grand  necessity  of  the  nomade 
tribes  in  Turkey  proper,  and  grass  the  chief  of 
herbs,  it  came  to  be  known  as  '  Ot,'  the  root  or 
spring  of  life.  Hence  the  title  Ottoman,  not  from 
the  name  Othmau,  which  in  itself  is  a  derivative 
from  '  Ot,'  and  formed  the  regal  title  among  these 
wild  tribes.  My  argument  is,  that  when  our 
ancestors  came  to  this  island,  and  especially  to  this 
northern  part  thereof,  they  bestowed  their  queen 
title  of  herbs  upon  that  which  was  the  8ta£F  of  life 
here,  and  hence  we  know  the  more  prevalent  cereal 
by  the  title  '  oats.'  I  contend  that  my  argument  is 
as  conclusive,  and  more  learned,  than  my  friend  Mr. 
M'Whistle's,  although  not  inspired  by  the  same 
reasons,  which  I  can  see ;  and  young  as  I  may  be 
considered,  and  inexperienced  in  certain  affairs,  I 
can  understand." 

Mr.  M* Whistle  — "I  take  exceptiou"--but 
whether  to  "  Ot "  being  connected  with  oats,  oi^to 
the  insinuations,  will  never  be  known,  as  he  was 
interrupted  by  Miss  Humphreys,  who  trusted  that 
personal  feelings  and  private  character  would  be 
respected ;  and  was  assured  by  Mr.  Graham  that 
they  certainly  should  be.  He  only  had  to  move 
the  discharge  of  the  lady's  proposals  as  to  the 
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Mohawks  from  farther  consideration,  and  that  the 
next  meeting  he  deroted  to  his  own  paper  on 
female  education,  rendered  more  necessary  hy 
experiences  which  he  had  acquired  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  the — well,  he  forgot — the  6th  February 
current,  in  Glasgow. 


Mr.  Humphreys  thought  that  Mr.  Graham  shock; 
haye  been  at  home  on  that  day.  Mr.  Neale  coin- 
cided, but  the  culprit  pleaded  urgent  private  busi- 
ness, and  was  discharged  without  the  admonition 
which,  Mr.  MacWhistle  said,  would  have  been 
adminutered  under  a  wholesome  discipline. 


SCENES    FROM    THE    DRAMA    OF    LIFE. 


SCENE  Yin. 
lODonros  ok  haxfstsad  hxath. 

"  Abd  who  do  you  think  I  met,  going  down  in 
the  omnibus,  doctor  F*' 

"  Can't  possibly  tell,  Martha,*'  was  the  reply. 
Judging  from  antecedents,  I  should  si^  one  woman 
with  a  basket,  another  with  a  bundle,  an  old 
gentleman  with  an  apoplectic  face  and  a  ?ery  bad 
cough,  two  or  three  babies,  and — *' 

The  lady  stopped  him  in  his  catalogue. 

"  Now  you  need*nt  run  down  omnibuses,  doc- 
tor,** she  answered  tartly. 

**  Much  more  likely  to  run  down  me,'*  was  the 
aside  of  the  doctor. 

"  You  need*nt  run  them  down,  I  say;  I'm  sure  I 
ncTer  see  anything  improper,  and  I  don't  think  it 
likely  such  people  as  the  Thomsons  would  go  in 
them  if  they  were  improper." 

"Who  do  I  think  you  met,  my  dear?" 
asked  the  doctor,  repeating  her  former  question, 
and  smiling  in  his  own  peculiar  manner. 

*'Wel],  who*— just  guess  wboP"  She  was 
evidently  softened  by  the  reminiscence  which  his 
words  called  up. 

"  Well  r*  answered  the  doctor,  "  well  now,  let 
me  think  who  it  could  be — why — perhaps  the 
Thomsons  1" 

'*And  how  could  you  have  guessed  thatP" 
asked  the  lady. 

"  How  F"  said  the  doctor  still  smiling. 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  replied  his  rib.  "  The 
T)K>msons  are  the  very  last  persons  I  should  have 
guessed;  some  one  told  you,  doctor,"  and  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  made  a  very  clever  sugges- 
tion. 

"  I've  spoken  to  no  one  but  yourself  on  the 
subject,'*  replied  the  doctor,  *'  no  one  else,  Martha, 
I  can  assure  you.'* 

"Well  then,  you've  made  a  Tcry  wonderful 
guess.  It  was  the  Thomsons — and  it  really  was 
quite  a  providence  meeting  them,  for  what  do  you 
think  F  they  were  going  down  to  take  a  box  at 
Co  vent  Garden,  and  they  had  just  one  place  in  it 
to  spare — now  don't  look  grave  doctor,  it*s  only 
once  in  a  way— and  so  they  offered  to  take  me 
with  them  to*morrow  night.  Now,  when  they 
made  the  offer  my  heart  sank,  because  I  remem- 
bered I  had  not  my  black  satin  in  London; 
nor  my  Inoe  collar,  nor  China  shawl,  nor  best 


cap  with  the  blue  '  Forget-me-not*  trimming ;  so  I 
thought  I  must  say  no,  when  I  remembered  that 
Betsy  would  be  able  to  get  all  the  things  and  send 
them  up  first  thing  to-moirow.  Now  I  didn't 
choose  to  tell  the  Thomsons  that  I  hadn't  a 
gown  to  go  in,  but  I  accepted  the  ticket,  tdd 
them  to  call  for  me  to-morrow  evening —  (they're 
lodging  close  to  us) — and  then  saying  I  had  some 
business  to  transact,  made  off  to  a  stationer's  shop, 
bought  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelope,  wrote  my 
letter  to  Betsy,  sealed  it,  took  it  off  and  dropped  it 
into  the  first  pillar  I  came  to— there,  doctor,  isn't 
that  business  like  F" 

"  Umph  !**  said  the  doctor. 

*'  Umph  1"  and  the  lady  was  again  irate  at  hia 
tone.     "Umph  I  can't  you  say  yes  or  no  F" 

"  Three  o'clock,"  he  remarked,  taking  ont  hia 
watch  and  speaking  to  himself,  apparently.  "  Had 
you  any  stamps  with  you,  Martha  F" 

"  Postage  stamps,  sir  !**  (she  had  not  forgiven 
him)  "  postage  stamps  I  no  sir,  I'm  not  a«— "  but 
she  was  not  certain  what  trade  or  profession  wonld 
carry  about  postage  stamps. 

"  And  what  did  you  order,  Martha — your  Uack 
satiu  and—" 

Once  start  her  in  that  direction,  and  she  would 
not  stop  until  she  came  to  the  end,  the  doctot 
knew  that. 

"And,"  he  asked  again,  inviting  her  to  a 
recapitulation  of  her  finery. 

"  My  China  shawl,  lace  collar,  and  best  cap. 
But  why  do  you  want  to  know,  doctor  F  Men  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  things,  Tm  sure." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  the  doctor  leaving 
the  room,  but  one  thing  I  do  know,  Martha,  that 
I  have  a  letter  to  write  of  equal  importance  with 
your  own,  and  I  must  be  quick  or  it  will  be  too 
late.  Black  satin  gown,  China  shawl,  lace  collar, 
and  best  cap,"  he  said,  as  he  went  to  his  study,  as 
he  called  it ;  a  diminutive  chamber,  looking  on  to 
the  heath. 

Now  the  lady  was  alone  standing  by  the  draw- 
ing room  window,  and  watching  two  people  cross- 
ing the  road.  The  one  was  a  very  quiet  gentle- 
looking  creature,  very  subdued,  yet  Tcry  pleasant 
to  look  at.  The  other,  and  younger  of  the  two, 
being  bright,  and  gay,  and  beautiful.  The  latter 
appeared  to  be  directing  her  companions  steps,  for 
she  frequently  drew  her  aside  from  a  wet  or 
stony  part  of  the  road. 
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**PooT  dear!**  said  the  kind  mother,  '*poor 
dear !  I  fear  sadly  that  this  world's  beaaty  is  oyer 
for  her ;  her  sight  gets  worse  every  week.  My  poor 
cliild !  and  Lawrence  gone  too !  Heaven  grant 
she  may  not  think  it,  although  my  foolish  tongne 
does  blab  it  ont  at  times.  That  child  is  a  blessing 
to  her,  a  real  blessing ;  how  the  two  do  love  each 
other — and  there's  Clayton  coming  after  them — I 
thought  he  wonld'nt  be  far  o£P,  he  and  Patience 
do  get  on  very  well  together  certainly ;  I  think  he 
likes  her  little  quibbling  ways.*'  The  lady  left  off 
her  soliloquy  and  began  a  series  of  bows,  and 
smiles,  and  nods ;  for  Patience  and  Yolaute  were 
now  almost  dose  to  the  honse,  and  the  bright  eyes 
of  the  latter  looked  up  for  the  expected  welcome. 

**  Back  again,  dear  Mrs.  Maberley,*'  said  Yolante, 
as  she  ran  up  the  stairs  and  came  into  the  room, 
"  and  the  fresh  breeze  in  this  nice  place  has  made 
Patience  look  quite  rosy." 

Yolante  was  not  shy  with  her  new  friends. 
All  reserve  had  worn  away;  indeed  there  had  been 
scarcely  any  to  wear  away  as  far  as  Patience  was 
concerned. 

"And  where  is  the  doctor?'*  asked  Clayton, 
who  had  followed  them,  '*  where  is  the  doctor  f*' 

"  Gone  to  the  post.  But  you*re  not  going  away 
yet;  dinner  will  be  up  at  live,  although  these 
lodging^  houses  never  are  punctual.  You*re  not 
going  home  without  your  dinner,  to  have  to 
sit  down  and  eat  it  alone — that  won't  ^o,  will  it 
Yolante  ?" 
"  No." 

"  And  we  have  a  favour  to  ask,  moreover,"  con- 
tinned  Mrs.  Maberley,  as  she  drew  Yolante  to  her 
and  wLispered  something, 

Judging  by  Yolante's  face  it  was  nothing  very 
disagreeable,  and  judging  moreover  by  the  very  few 
objections  which  Clajton  made  to  the  dinner 
arrangement,  it  was  not  very  disagreeable  to  him. 
The  Maberley 's  were  comfortable  people,  and 
Clayton  liked  comfort,  so  he  liked  the  Maberiey's. 
They  were  sincere  people,  and  he  liked  that  too, 
perhaps  even  better  than  the  comfort.  Perhaps 
he  admired  the  combination — but  whether  he  did 
or  not  he  stayed  to  dinner. 

"  Tired,  Spinster  ?"  he  said,  as  during  the  even- 
ing he  sat  opposite  to  her,  and  looked  kindly  at 
her  placid  face,  "  Tired  ?  we  went  a  long  way  to- 
day, and  my  child  hero  looks  as  bright  as  a  wild 
rose,  from  the  walk."  Yolante  was  kneeling  be- 
side him 
"Rat-tat." 

"  The  post,"  remarked  Clayton,  "  do  you  expect 
anything,  doctor?" 

••Yes,"  answered  the  doctor  drily. 
•*  Can't  be  from  the  Thomsons  to  put  me  off," 
exclaimed  his  wife. 

"Something  to  do  with  it,  no  doubt,  Martha," 
continued  the  doctor. 

'•Bat-tal,"  again  said  the  post,  angrily  and 
impatiently  as  posts,  or  postmen  rather,  dways  do 
when  they  are  kept  waiting  by  maidsof-all-work, 
who  are  undergoing  the  daily  process  of  •'  cleaning." 


The  "rat-tat"  this  time  had  been  answered, but 
there  seemed  to  be  an  altercation  going  on  between 
the  functionary  of  the  post-offioe,  and  her  of  the 
lodging  house,  until  at  last  the  Utter  ran  up  stairs 
and  produced  the  object  of  dispute,  a  letter, 

*•  The  one  I  expected,"  said  the  dootor,  as  he 
held  it  at  arm's  length,  "Martha,  I  think  this 
concerns  your  tiring  for  to-morrow  night.'* 

"Mine — can't  doctor — ^you've  al?rays  some 
strange  fancy  in  your  head.'* 

"  Read  it  out,  dootor,  and  let  ns  hear,'*  said 
Clayton. 

"That  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
settling  the  point,"  added  Patience. 

"  Yery  well.  Now  Martha,  if  you  have  done 
piling  spoonfulls  of  tea  into  the  tea  pot,  you  will 
perhaps  be  able  to  listen." 

••  In  one  moment,  doctor,  although  I  know  it 
can't  concern  me,  for  Pve  not  ordered  anything 
new.  Here  Yolante,  come  and  put  the  tea  pot 
down  before  the  fire,  it^  draws  better — ^now  dootor ; 
it's  only  some  tradesman's  puff,  I  know." 

"  Do  tradesmen  begin  their  •  puffs '  with  the 
euphonious  name  of  Betsy  P" 

•'Betsy!  No,  but  what  nonsense  are  you 
talking  dootor  ?" 

"  No  nonsense  at  all,  was  his  answer,  as  you 
will  hear.    Shall  I  read  it  P" 

"  For  goodness  sake  do,  without  more  folly,*' 
answered  the  lady  sharply. 

"Better  drive  on,  the  wind's  rising,  doctor,** 
said  Clayton,  with  a  low  laugh. 

The  doctor  took  his  adrice,  and  began  to  read. 

"  Betsy !"  He  looked  at  his  wife  as  if  enjoying 
her  blank  expression  of  utter  astonishment,  and 
then  repeated  again,  ••  Betsy  I  Now,  wifey,  don't 
interrupt,  try  for  once  to  be  a  good  listener ;  no— 
I'll  not  give  up  this  important  document — it  shall 
be  read  in  open  council. 

"  Betsy !  Look  in  the  bottom  drawer  of  the 
mahogany  chest  in  my  bed  room,  and  get  out  my 
black  satin  (its  wrapped  up  in  unbleached) ;  then 
go  to  the  trunk  where  I  keep  the  furs,  you'll 
know  it  by  the  pepper,  and  get  out  my  China — " 

"  Why  I" — ihe  lady  could  stand  it  no  longer — 
"  that's  my  letter  to  Betsy. 

"Only  a  tradesman's  puff,  Martha,  he  an- 
swered, as  he  folded  up  the  the  letter;  but  she  was 
not  disposed  to  get  over  the  affair  so  easily.  Tea, 
toast,  and  muffins  were  forgotten,  in  her  anxiety  for 
the  black  satin.  Yisions  of  having  to  betray  the 
paucity  of  her  wardrobe  to  the  Thomson's  rose 
before  her  mind ;  a  horrid  surmise  of  having  to 
relinquish  the  "  play,"  also  suggested  itself  to  her, 
and  both  these  ideas  produced  so  blank  an  expres- 
sion on  her  face,  that  Clayton  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  And  it's  no  joking  matter,  sir,"  she  said,  with 
an  air  of  martyrdom. 

"  None  Madam,  do  I  think  it,"  was  his  answer, 

"  And  so  strange — let  me  see  the  address,  I'm 
sure  I  put  it  right;  what  made  the  post-ofBoe 
people  send  it  back  P" 

*'  Not  any  error  in  the  address,  wife,  but  simply 
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the  order,  which  you  must  have  read  often  enough, 
that  after  the  Ist  of  February  all  unpaid  letters 
would  be  returned  to  tlie  owners.*' 

"Dear,  dear,  I  forgot  all  that!'*  exclaimed  the 
unfortunate  and  disconsolate  lady,  "  dear  1  dear ! 
what  a  pity !  Is  there  time  to  write  now  P  I 
oan'tgol  dear  mo  I  AM  sorry,  but  it  can't  be 
helped,  and  its  no  use  caring  about  it.  I'll  just 
sit  down  and  tell  the  Thomson's,  in  a  little  note 
— that  I'm  •  *una?oidably  prcFented.'  Yes," 
said  the  lady,  nodding  her  head  complacently, 
and  addressing  herself,  ''  yes,  that'll  do  nicely — 
look  well— and— " 

What  she  was  going  to  say  was  apparently  not 
for  publication,  as  she  stopped  abruptly. 

''Yolante,"  she  continued,  "get  some  note- 
paper  child,  and  come  and  write  the  note  at  once." 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,  wifey  ;  stop  till  after  tea,  at 
any  rate." 

"  Better  do  it  at  once,  doctor." 

"  Better  not,"  he  answered,  "  I  fancy  the  black 
satin,  and  every  other  piece*of  finery,  even  to  the 
cap  with  the  "forget-me-not  trimming,  will  be 
here  safe  enough  to-morrow." 

"  Safe  enough  to-morrow  !  and  Betsy's  letter 
come  back  to  me :  doctor  you're  a  perfect  idiot  to 
say  such  a  thing." 

"But  not  idiot  enough  to  put  an  unstamped 
letter  into  the  post,  under  present  regulations,  and 
expect  it  to  reach  its  destination.  However, 
Martlia,  to  relieve  your  anxiety,  as  I  have 
punished  you  enough  for  your  forget fuluess — let 
me  tell  you  that  another  letter,  properly  paid  and 
directed,  is  by  this  time,  far  on  its  way  to  Betsy." 

"  On  its  way  to  Betsy — why  how  can  that  be  ? 
who  sent  it  F" 

"  I  did,"  answered  the  doctor. 

"  You  did  f"  She  looked  as  if  she  did  not 
believe  him,  "  you  did,  doctor  P  why  how  did  you 
know  anything  about  it  P  (Volainte,  give  me  the 
tea  pot.)  Who  told  you  anything  of  my  having 
written,  and  not  having  stamped  the  letter  ?" 

"  Tiie  same  person  who  told  us  the  Thomson's 
had  met  you  in  the  omnibus — ^yourself ;  and  now, 
Martha,  let  us  have  some  tea."  What  do  you 
think  of  these  new  postal  arrangements  ?  said  the 
doctor  to  Clajton. 

" Think P"  replied  Clayton,  "I  think  them  a 
perfect  farce ;  anything  but  a  '  protection'  to  the 
public,  as  they  are  proposed  to  be.*' 

"Yet  the  system  of  sending  unpaid  letters 
requires  a  check." 

"Let  the  cheek  be  the  rejection  of  the  letters." 

"  Then  the  loss  is  to  the  post-offioe,  in  the  waste 
of  its  servant's  time." 

"That  loss  occurs  now  in  the  return  of  the 
unpaid  documents.  The  office  is  not  remunerated 
for  that  trouble.  Besides,  I  will  prove  to  you 
how  open  the  new  system  is  to  abuse,  even  in  the 
particular  which  it  avowedly  professes  to  remedy-— 
the  transmission  of  letters  of  an  offensive  charac- 
ter." 

Let  us  suppose  an  A  B  case.    Mrs.  Brown,  of 


Myrtle-place,  owes  a  grudge  to  Mrs.  Qreeoi  of 
Laurel-row :  she  wants  to  insult  her :  intends  to 
place  an  insulting  letter  in  her  hands  :  she  writes 
one  of  that  character — coarse — disgusting— and 
altogether  objectionable.  She  means  it  to  be 
delivered  at  6,  LaureUrow :  how  does  she  manage 
to  effect  that  P  simply  by  dating  it  from  that  place 
and  signing  the  initial  of  the  lady,  or  her  name  iu 
full,  for  what  chance  is  there  of  the  forgery  being 
discovered  P  The  female  Green  is  a  true  daughter 
of  Eve,  and  hearing  that  the  postman  carries  a 
letter  dated  from  her  house,  and  bearing  her 
signature,  which  he,  moreover,  peremptorily  insists 
is  her's,  takes  it  in — doubly  annoyed  at  both 
receiving  the  disgusting  epistle,  and  feeling  that 
it  has  passed  through  the  post-office,  been  opened 
and  read,  and  its  authorship  ascribed  to  herself. 
Now  that  is  a  simple  case.  Carry  it  out  in  its 
various  ramifications,  and  you  will  see  the  deadly 
malice  which  this  system  would  cloak  and  foster. 
Wives  to  jealous  husbands  might  be  made  to 
acknowledge  their  own  guilt — the  discovery  being 
from  the  accidental  omission  of  a  postage  stamp ; 
husbands  would  also  be  the  confessors  of  their  own 
little  peccadilloes — the  difference  in  the  handwrit- 
ing being  nothing— as,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  disguised  cramped  hand  would  be  used 
— for  mark  you  the  outer  address  for  unpaid 
letters  goes  for  nothing,  it  is  the  inner  one  which 
is  looked  to.  Again,  there  is  absurdity  even  in  the 
face  of  this  system.  It  is  to  avoid  the  transmis- 
sion of  offensive  letters,  and  to  ensure  their  reium 
to  the  writer.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  valentine  of 
tliat  character,  it  is  not  usual  to  date  it.  But, 
perhaps  the  framer  of  this  '  improvement '  forgot 
that  circumstance ;  nevertheless,  we  should  like  to 
ask  him  how  he  would  send  back  those  letters  to 
the  authors  P  Perchance  he  may  be  a  disciple  of 
the  clairvoyant  creed,  and  read  the  address  through 
the  hieroglypliics  of  the  writer.  The  contents  of  a 
letter  should  be  sacred.  In  heaven's  name,  let 
the  owner  of  the  letter — he  or  she,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  have  the  option  of  receiving  or  rejecting 
it.  Let  the  postage— the  tax  for  forgetfulness, 
be  doubled  —  trebled  —  quadrupled  —  anything 
rather  than  that  its  sacred  contents  should  be  laid 
bare  to  the  eyes  of  a  dozen  babbling  and  curious 
functionaries." 

Clayton  had  worked  himself  into  a  fit  of 
excitement,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with 
his  hands  behind  him. 

"A  protection  to  the  public,"  he  resumed, 
"  call  it  rather  an  unwise  scourge  to  the  better 
part  of  the  public.  No  letters  can  be  transmitted 
to  the  writers,"  he  said,  stopping  before  the 
doctor,  "unless  the  address  is  written  inside. 
What  inference  do  you  draw  from  that  P" 

"  Why  this,"  replied  Dr.  Maberley, "  that  hone$t 
writers  may,  perhaps,  from  press  of  business, 
forget  to  put  a  stamp  on,  or  fix  it  so  hastily  that 
it  comes  off  again — when  they  have  their  letters 
opened  and  read— while  dUhoueet  writera  never  put 
their  own  address — so  never  can  have  a  letter 
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feinrned— while — ^bat  your  A  B  oasa  exemplifies 
the  position ;  I  never  saw  the  eyil  of  the  system 
so  plainly  before.'* 

"  And/'  continued  Clayton,  "  there  is  another 
point  connected  with  this  no  pay  no  delivery 
which  is  prodncing  misery  enongh  to  thoa* 
sands  in  England.  I'll  give  you  a  real  case 
now,  and  not  an  A  B.  Yon  know  little 
HarUcy,  don't  yon,  in  the— th  f* 

'*  The  son  of  that  excellent  woman  who  lost  her 
eldest  son  in  the  Crimea  ?" 

"Yes.  I  called  on  her  to-day,  and  saw  there 
was  something  amiss.  I  gaessed  what  it  was, 
and  in  my  blnnt  manner,  dashed  into  the  subject 
at  once.    •  No  letters  by  the  heavy  mail/  I  said." 

The  poor  little  woman  burst  into  tears. 

••  No — none/'  was  her  answer. 

"And  how  could  you  expect  any/'  I  asked, 
"  where  are  they  to  get  stamps  from  ?  Your  son 
has  been  through  the  jungle  with  — 's  divbion ; 
he  most  likely  has  scarcely  a  rag  of  dothbg,  and 
certainly  not  a  well-furnished  escritoire,  with 
postage  stamps  ad  libiittm  !  The  post-office  at 
home  may  fancy,  either  that  the  Nana  has  empo- 
riums for  stamps  fixed  at  certain  places  on  the 
march,  especially  in  the  Jungle,  where  the  supply 
is  likely  to  run  short,  or  that  it  enters  into  the 
commissariat  department ;  but  as  such  is  not  the 
ease,  the  anxiety  of  old  and  anxious  hearts — aye, 
and  young  and  anxious  ones,  too,  must  remain 
unrelieved—the  hopes  or  fears,  for  a  child's,  a 
husband's,  or  a  brother^s  life  be  unresolved — 
because,  forsooth — the  government  has  ordered 
that  no  letters  are  to  be  forwarded  unless  prepaid. 
It  is  cruel — and  monstrous^-monstroosly  cruel." 

••I  agree  with  you/'  said  the  doctor,  "1 
remember  seeing  a  letter  written  either  in  the 
trenches  or  in  an  equally  perilous  position.  The 
writer  was  '  out  of  paper* — could  obtain  none ;  of 
course  he  took  any  scrap  he  could  get — any 
dirty  old  comer  bit  of  an  envelope  or  comer  of  a 
book — on  such  he  wrote,  and  finding  one  piece 
larger  than  the  rest,  enclosed  the  others  in  it,  and 
sent  it  home.  It  reached  England  in  safety, 
telling  those,  who  had  read  in  the  papers  of  the 
peril  in  which  he  and  his  regiment  were  placed — 
of  the  safety  of  him  for  whom  they  trembled : 
why,  if  those  few  soiled  scraps  of  paper  had  to  be 
purchased  at  their  weight  in  gold — or  ten  times 
that,  the  priee  would  have  been  gladly  paid  by 
those  at  home;  yet  now — under  these  new 
stringent  sapient  laws — they  —  these  anxious 
friends,  would  lose  those  tiny  scrsps — while  the 
poor  fellow  would  get  them  back  to  him  with 
the  word  nupaid  probably  stamped  on  them,  as  the 
reward  for  the  care  and  pain,  it  may  be,  it  had  cost 
hhn  to  write  them — unless  the  rule  be  inapplicable 
to  foreign  letters.'* 

"  Eich,  I  hear,  is  going  to  move  the  house  on 
the  subject  of  the  '  prepaid  letters  I'  Let  him 
throw  the  question  of  the  Indian  affair  in  at  the 
same  time.  Volaute,  are  you  coming  home  to- 
night P'* 


He  broke  off  the  subject  suddenly,  and  then 
returned  to  it  again. 

"  Now  see,  roa'am,'^  he  continued,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Maberly,  "the  extent  to  which  your  satin 
gown  has  led  me — all  through  a  long  argument 
to  India,  and  the  Nana,  and  the  jungle.  And 
now,  from  them,  I've  come  back  again  to  home, 
and  ask  this  little  housekeeper  if  she  is  coming 
back  with  me  to-night  P" 

Yolante  looked  at  Mrs.  Maberley,  and  then  at 
Clayton,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Spinster,"  added  Clayton,  turning  round  in  his 
quick,  sharp  manner  to  her,  "  do  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  this  little  girl  P" 

"  If  I  did,  in  all  probability  you  would  not  need 
to  ask  mo,"  answered  Patience. 

"  Then  you  mean  to  keep  her  P" 

"  Yes.  As  my  mother  is  going  to  run  away  to- 
morrow night,  I  must  liave  Yolante  to  take  care 
of  me.  You  know  that  I  am  very  helpless."  She 
pointed  to  her  almost  sightless  eyes. 

Now,  the  doctor  could  never  seen  anything 
without  his  spectacles;  neither  could  his  wife, 
although  she  would  not  own  it,  and  poor  Patience, 
being  blind,  it  happened  that  none  of  the  three 
noticed  that  Clayton  looked  long  and  kindly  at  the 
pale,  gentle  face  ;  but  there  was  one  who  both  saw 
and  felt  that  look,  and  then  she  arose  and  went  to 
her  poor  blind  companion,  and  told  her  how  glad 
she  was  to  stay  with  her,  only  she  would  have 
liked  **  dear  uncle  ti^alter"  to  stay,  too.  It  was 
lonely  for  him,  in  the  great,  grand  house,  without 
her — so  lonely ;  she  knew  he  missed  her  at  night 
when  he  came  home,  and  had  no  one  to  speak  to, 
and  no  one  to  sing  to  him,  although  he  would  not 
let  her  do  that  often."  And.  then,  in  her  simplo 
way,  she  drew  so  graphic  a  picture  of  his  solitudo 
that-  But  no  matter  what!     Airy  castles 

will  sometimes  spring  np  suddenly,  fancy's  visions 
cross  the  mind,  the  picture  of  what  "  might  have 
been'*  take  the  place  of  **  what  is." 

And  the  contrast  is  startling.  "  What  might 
have  been"  a  life  of  quiet  joy,  of  moderate  success 
— for  that  is  happiest  aXter  all — of  duties  gono 
through,  arduously  perchance,  yet  pleasantly ;  new 
ties  formed,  new  cares  inseparable  from  (hose  ties, 
yet  being  more,  ten  thousand  times  more,  a  plea- 
sure than  a  pain !  A  loving  life  of  sympathy,  of 
active  usefulness,  of  honest  pride  in  and  for  another 
— a  life  lived  in  another,  exercised  for  others, 
bound  up  with  that  of  others — such  is  the  "might 
have  been"  of  after  life.  Then  oomes  the  '*  what 
is."  The  wreck  of  once  buoyant  hopes  and  prospects 
— the  decay  of  every  budding  joy  of  early  years — 
the  disappointment  of  each  scheme — hardening  of 
each  warm  and  pliant  feeling,  the  ever-rusting  of 
the  mind  with  keen  suspicion,  and  oallous  cruelty  ; 
and  then,  when  the  world  is  trodden  underfoot, 
not  from  religion  but  the  lack  of  it,  the  cold  selfish- 
ness of  purpose  which  raises  "  I"  into  a  god,  and 
makes  the  enslaved  soul  cater  to  its  own  appetite, 
and  that  alone.    God  help  him  or  her  who  has 
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oome  to  that— and  God  forgive  the  world  for 
bringiog  him  or  her  to  it. 

Clajtoii  walked  home,  althoagh  the  way  was 
long — many  and  many  a  mile.  The  shops  were 
being  ahat  as  he  passed  through  the  old  town  of 
Hampstead.  He  was  sony ;  he  liked  their  bright 
glittering  lights  and  the  faces  under  them — the 
busy,  bustling  people,  glad  that  the  day  was  over, 
glad  to  go  to  the  little  parlour,  or  the  kitchen 
perhaps,  and  sit  down  quietly  with  those  for  whom 
the  toils  had  been  borne,  and  feel  repaid  for  it  in 
the  kindliness  and  affection  of  the  home — for  it  is 
"  the  little  parlour"  makes  the  home  after  all,  and 
not  the  external  life  which  meets  every  eye,  and  is 
for  every  glance. 

Clayton  stopped  before  a  green  grocer's  stall. 
The  master  of  the  vegetable  store  was  working 
like  a  drayhorse — to  use  his  own  words — at  his 
carrots,  and  turnips,  and  cabbages,  to  get  them 
'*  in.'*  A  young  woman  with  a  baby  night  gown 
robed  in  her  arms,  stood  watching  him.  "  Now 
do  make  haste ;  there's  the  sausages  gettin'  cold, 
and  the  beer  as  dead  as  a  stone.  Do  leave  them 
things  to  Bob,  and  come  and  have  yonr  bit  o'  sup- 
per while  'tis  hot  What's  the  use  of  getting  it 
comfortable  if  you  won't  have  it  when  it  be  so  P 
There's  a  beauty ;  cty  for  daddy,  and  make  'im 

come." 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was  addressed  to 
the  baby,  on  whom  the  watchword  "daddy" 
aeemed  to  have  the  desired  effect ;  for  it  stretched 
out  its  chubby  arms,  and  although  it  could  not 
speak,  said  as  plainly  as  possible,  by  its  telegraphic 
kicks,  and  capers,  and  crows,  **  come  along,  you 
old  dad,  to  supper." 

"  Now,  that  man  has  more  enjoyment  in  life 
than  I  have,"  said. Clayton,  as  he  walked  slowly 
on  out  of  Hampstead  and  the  gaslights,  to  the 
broad,  quiet  road.  **  He  lives  to  greater  purpose 
than  I  do — would  make  a  greater  void  in  the 
world  than  I  should,  if  he  died — might  be  more 
sincerely  mourned.  Who  would  miss  me,  or  grieve 
for  me?  Yolante,  certainly;  yet  even  Yolante 
would  soon  be  reconciled  to  my  loss !  My  house 
would  pass  into  other  hands,  my  servants  take 
service  under  another  master." 

He  went  on  down  the  Hampstead-road,  passing 
the  tall  houses  on  the  left.  The  lights  were 
burning  brightly  in  many  a  drawing  room;  from 
some  the  sounds  of  music  came ;  one  waa  partly 
open ;  the  harp,  violin,  and  wind  instruments 
sounded  merrily  within ;  there  were  carriages 
waiting  at  the  door — men  servants  flitting  in  and 

out. 

*'Now,  those  people  think  they  are  enjoying 
themselves,"  said  Clayton,  who  seemed  to  have 
run  down  into  a  very  conical  mood ;  *'  they  call 
that  whirling  and  twirling  and  excitement — plea- 
sure; perhaps  it  may  be  so  to  them,  how- 
ever; it  was  once  to  me.  I'll  answer  for  it 
though  that  they"  (and  he  looked  towards  the 
well-lit  house)  "  have  not  half  the  real  amount  of 
happiness  which  my  greengrocer  enjoys." 


He  walked  on  again.  The  railway  uttered  its 
wild,  shrill  scream ;  then  puff,  puff,  came  the 
engine,  as  the  white  curling  smoke  flew  upwards 
over  the  bridge.  Clayton  was  in  no  hurry  to  get 
home.  He  stopped,  leant  over  the  bridge,  and 
looked  at  the  traiu. 

"If  we  could  read  the  passing  histoiy  of  those 
who  are  carried  on  by  that  great  steaming  mon- 
ster," he  said,  "  what  a  strange  and  varied  page 
would  be  spread  before  us.  The  man  of  business 
— working  all  the  day,  stealing  sleep's  hours  for 
travel,  his  mind  busy  with  the  restless  speculation, 
his  thoughts  revolving  round  their  centre — gold ! 
Well,"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  after  all,  he  is  only  an  elongated  case  of  green- 
grocer, the  principle  of  both  being  the  same, 
differing  in  circumstances  alone.  The  speculator 
rolls  along  in  a  first  class  carriage ;  he  oalculates 
his  thousands  or  his  tens  of  thousands,  as  the  case 
may  be,  accomplishing  his  purpose,  finishing  his 
work,  and  then  going  for  rest,  and  peace*  and 
solace  to  his  well  appointed  home,  his  wife,  and 
children.  The  man  of  leeks  and  onions  docs 
much  the  same,  calculating  his  pence  and  shillings 
in  lieu  of  thousands;  jolting  home  in  his  cart 
from  Covent  Garden  market,  and  turning  to  wife 
and  sausages  for  happiness.  It's  very  cold,"  he 
said,  as  he  buttoned  his  cloak  round  him,  and 
walked  on  quickly.  "  The  night  seems  raw  and 
damp." 

He  was  iu  Clarence  Street  now,  close  to  the 
barracks.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
leaning  against  a  lamp  post,  there  was  a  woman. 
She  looked  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption — a 
ceaseless  cough  appeared  to  tear  her  lungs  to 
pieces ;  yet,  with  death  close  to  her,  her  weary 
steps  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  open  grave,  it 
was  evident  that  she  plied  a  horrid  traffic,  and 
followed  au  abominable  trade. 

Attracted  by  the  loud  hollow  cough,  Clayton 
looked  across  the  street.  Perhaps  the  wretched 
woman  noticed  that  he  did  so,  and  misunderstand- 
ing that  look,  thought  he  meant  to  call  her.  She 
crossed  to  meet,  and  then  followed  him ;  he 
heard  her  footsteps — weak,  uncertain,  wavering, 
behind  him ;  he  heard  her  hard  painful  breathing ; 
he  heard,  the  last  tattered  remnant  of  her  former 
self — a  sigh ;  and  at  that  ha  turned  and  spoke  to 
her.  But  her  bold,  feverish  eye — her  painted 
cheek  and  flaunting  air,  destroyed  the  little  seed 
of  pity  which  the  sigh  had  sown,  and  in  a  harah 
(one  he  bade  her  begone. 

"  Aye,"  she  answered,  as  instead  of  obeying 
him  she  hastened  her  steps,  and  walked  almost  at 
his  side.  "  Aye,  begone  1  that  is  the  word  when 
we  have  lived  past  the  fancy  of  such  as  you.  Be- 
gone! to  rot,  and  starve,  and  die;  begone — to 
feed  on  the  past,  and  drink  madness  with  the 
banquet;  begone!  to  misery — death— hell!" 

She  shrieked  out  the  last  dreadful  word,  and 
even  Clayton  trembled  at  the  utter  recklessness  of 
her  wild  voice. 

'<  You  could  woo  us  once  daintily  enough,**  she 
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8aiil«  following  [him  stilly  "and  whisper  all  year 
false,  cheating  words  smoothly  in  oar  ear,  and  tell 
us  that  which  oar  cursed  vanitj  led  us  to  belicTe, 
and  munnar  plaudits  of  our  beauty.** 

The  cough  stopped  her.  So  violent  was  the 
paroxysm,  that  Clayton  slopped  too ;  be  did  not 
like  to  leave — even  her. 

"First,"  she  continued,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak  again,  "the  smooth  soft  words  of  lying 
treachery,  and  after  that,  the  harsh,  cold,  cruel 
truth — begone!  you  have  lived  past  our  taste; 
you  should  have  died  with  your  early  charms; 
died  in  your  crimes ;  died  while  your  life  seemed 
gay.  What  were  you  kept  alive  for  P  repentance 
-~ah,  ah !  there  is  none  for  the  denixen  of  the 
streets.  Man  says.  Begone  1  and  woman — €k>d 
shield  me  from  the  contemptuous  looks  of  woman." 
Clayton  turned  to  her  sternly. 
"  Hold,"  he  said ;  "  say  what  you  please  of  man 
or  woman  either,  but  do  not  dare  utter  that  name 
in  your  reckless  blasphemy." 

She  burst  into  a  long,  loud,  mocking  laugh. 
"  What  !*'  she  said,  "  you  would  extend  the 
'  begone'  to  Heaven  as  well  as  earth  F  You  would 
exclude  us  from  God's  company,  and  like  the 
Israelites  of  old,  prohibit  the  naming  of  his  name, 
until  we  forget  the  very  sounding  of  the  word." 
^  "Where  do  you  live?"  asked  Clayton. 

"Anywhere;  first  in  one  den,  and  then  in 
another — under  the  arches  of  the  bridge  when 
trade  is  bad — ^in  the  streets  by  night,  hslf  drunk 
it  may  be — in  some  garret  during  the  day,  with 
a  herd  of  faded  wretches  like  myself.  I've  only 
one  friend  left ;  kinder,  after  all,  than  any  other." 
"  Who  is  that  r 

"The  cough.  The  murderer  '  Cough.'  Death's 
dreaded  knell  to  the  virtuous  and  the  lored.  Free- 
dom's welcome  herald  to  outcasts  like  me." 

They  were  near  the  end  of  Albany- street. 
Clajton  turned  into  one  of  the  narrow  places  lead- 
ing from  it.  One  of  those  London  houses  of 
entertaintment,  which  seem  a  cross  between  a 
publichouse  and  an  hotel,  stood  near. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  Clayton,  as  he  walked  in. 
"  I  know  the  landlord  of  this  place.  Ton  will  be 
safe  from  injury — I,  from  suspicion  here." 

"Let  me  have  a  sitting-room  on  the  ground 
floor;  I  must  have  half-an-hour*s  conversation 
with  this  woman,  Koberts.  She  needs  help,"  he 
added  to  the  landlord.  That  was  enough ;  the 
landlord  showed  him  to  the  room,  and  as  he  closed 
the  door,  the  tone  in  which  he  said— 

"  We  shall  be  near  if  you  want  anything,  Mr. 
Clayton,"  was  none  the  less  respectful,  because 
his  customer  had  come  there  in  such  company. 
Clayton's  character  was  his  guarantee. 

"  Now,"  said  Clayton,  as  the  exhausted  woman 
leant  back  in  her  chair,  and  warmed  her  trembling 
hands  at  the  fire.  "  Now,  let  me  hear  your  storj, 
not  so  much  for  your  sake  as  for  that  of  others. 
I  would  save,  if  I  could,  any  from  coming  to  what 
you  are." 

The  deep  feeling  of  his  tone  touched  her  har- 


dened heart.  It  was  long  since  she  had  seen  that 
gem  from  heaven— "  benevolenoe,"  and  now  it 
seemed  so  bright  and  beautiful,  that  it  oast  its 
glimmer  on  her  tearful  eye,  and  shone  there  with 
a  clear  and  lovely  lustre,  reflecting  itself  on  him 
from  whence  it  first  had  sprung. 

"Don't  ask  me  for  my  own  story ,'^  she  said. 
Mine  is  a  strange  and  exceptional  case  ;  let  it 
pass.  Let  me  take  the  class  generally.  Nerer 
mind  the  multitude  of  causes  which  bring  us  to 
this  life.  It  is  not  always  want ;  very  often  it 
may  be  vanity  and  the  love  of  wild  excitement. 
The  dancing-room  is  a  plea':ant  place  to  the  wearied 
sempstress,  or  the  cast-off  servant.  And  you 
philanthropists  make  a  mistake  in  telling  novices 
in  the  trade  that  it  is  a  'painful'  lot.  They 
told  me  so.  I  did  not  believe,  nor  did  I  disbe- 
lieve. I  said,  "  I'll  try ;  I'll  see  for  myself.  I'll 
take  an  honest  and  dishonest  life  each  for  three 
months,  and  see  which  I  like  the  beat.  I  was 
twenty-one  then ;  it  is  three  years  since — now  I 
am  twenty- four." 

"  Twenty-four !  only  twenty-four  !  You  look 
double  that." 

"  Possibly — our  life  is  /asi,    remember — age 
gallops  to  us — but  let  me  go  on,  for  I  am  weak. 
I  cannot  talk   much ;  it  pains   me.     I  took  the 
honest  life  first;  I  became  a  shirt-maker.     I'm 
telling  you  a  little  bit  of  my  own  story  after  all 
you  see,  only  a  little  bit  though.     I  worked  for 
9d.  per  day  I  I  had  another  to  support  besides 
myself.     No — not  a  child.     I   was  honest  then. 
I  went  to  my  work  at  seven  in  the  morning,  carry- 
ing my  breakfast  with  me ;  left  at  twelve  for  dinner ; 
back  at  one,  to  the  close  unhealthy  room  where 
a  dozen  others  besides  myself  were  stitching.  Work 
again  till  seven,  or  in  busy  seasons  eight.   Home^ 
tired,  wearied,  sick  in  body  and  mind.    I  gave  it 
up,  and  went  to  a  West-end  milliner's ;  that  was 
worse.     I  got  more  pay,  but  I  had  more  toil; 
and  I  spent  all  my  salary  in  my  dress.  Night  after 
night  I    passed    without   entering  a  bed.     One 
evening  I  was  dismissed ;  my  health  was  failing 
with  the  over- exertion.  Walking  along  the  Strand 
I  was  accosted.  I  listened  to  him  who  had  stopped 
me.     There  are  plenty  of  places  of  evening  resort 
there,  he  took  me  to  one.     The  band  of  music 
seemed  so  beautiful ;  the  bright  chandeliers  and 
blazing  lights   looked  like  enchantment.     Every 
one  was  laughing,   and  gay,  and  happy.     Why 
should  I  not  be  so  as  well  P     I  entered  into  the 
mirth  of  the  scene,  and  laughed,  and  danced,  and 
sung,  like  the  rest.     When  I  got  home,  I  told  my 
mother  I  had  been  kept  again  at  work ;  it  was 
the  first  lie  I  had  ever  uttered. 

"  I  laboured  no  more.  I  could  now  afford  to  buy 
rich  dresses  instead  of  make  them.  There  was 
one  good  man  who  came  to  me,  and  tried  to  turn 
me  from  my  purpose ;  I  laughed  at  him  when  he 
told  mc  I  had  chosen  a  wretched  life,  and  thought 
he  spoke  but  lies.  I  told  him  so,  and  bade  him 
,  try  the  work  room,  and  then  change  to  the  dancing- 
room,  and  see  which  he  liked  best.    But  I  little 
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ihoQghi  then  of  the  end.  I  Ixlile  knew  the  truths 
which  such  puor  creatares  should  have  read  to 
them,  that  in  three  ikart  fears^iht  BucceBsfiil 
dancing  &ilk-robed  beanty  of  Eegent-slreet, 
sinks  down  to  the  gin*  drunken  tattered  trollop  of 
Whitechapel."  She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  held 
np  her  dress  to  Clayton.  "  Three  years  since, 
she  said,  I  was  dressed  in  satin,  and  moir^  and 
brocade.  Now  look  at  this,  sir,"  she  continued, 
"  when  you,  or  any  like  you,  try  to  save,  don't 
begin  by  saying  the  present  life  is  wretched ;  no 
fresh*comer  on  the  scene  will  believe  you ;  but  bid 
her  look  at  those  who  have  trod  the  stage  of  crime 
for  three  short  years,  and  mark  the  result."  She 
went  to  the  door,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 

room. 

"  Slop,"  said  Clayton,  "  where  are  you  going  P" 
••  To  the  street— for  bread." 


*'  Hold !  Are  you  so  wedded  to  your  life  that 
you  will  not  leave  it  F" 

She  looked  at  him,  u  she  replied,  bitterly, 
«Aye — wedded— without  affection ;  yet  mankind 
forbids  divorce  1" 

.  •  •  •  •  • 

One— tolled  the  clock— then  two;  aod  then 
Clayton's  heavy  footsteps  sounded  along  that  dark 
street,  as  he  went  towards  home. 

The  landlord  entered  the  little  room  where  late 
'*  the  cynic  '*  had  stood.  Kneeling  by  the  chair 
where  he  had  sat,  her  head  buried  in  her  hands, 
deep  sobs  bursting  from  her  heart  wu  that  lost 
woman. 

Did  the  landlord  turn  her  out?  drive  her 
from  his  roof  as  a  castaway  ?  No !  But  what  he 
did,  or  what  became  of  her,  remains  for  tbe 
future. 


A    MOSS.GEIEYE'S    TALES 
ROB  TAM80N*S  POT. 


The  conipound  word  moss-gricve,  as  a  part  of 
speech,  is  a  noun  common,  but  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  sentence  in 
explanation  of  its  component  parts.  The  word 
"  moss,**  as  ordinarily  used,  calls  up  associations  of 
a  romantic  or  sentimental  nature  e,^., — "the 
moss-rose,**  moss-grown  graves,*'  and  so  forth. 
In  our  use  of  it  it  is  confined  to  a  meaning  pre- 
eminently prosaic  and  commonplace.  It  is  employed 
to  signify  simply  and  literally  a  peatbog.  In 
rural  districts  in  the  northern  part  of  this  island 
of  Great  Britain  the  noun  "  grieve'*  is  a  convertible 
term  with  overseer,  and,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been 
almost  invariably  applied  to  the  faim  overseer. 
In  this  sense,  then,  the  word  indicated  generally 
the  functions  of  the  man  we  are  just  now  con- 
cerned with ;  though,  understood  as  a  verb  active 
it  would  certainly  give  no  key  to  bis  character. 
The  former  term,  in  our  use  of  it,  applies  to  the 
sort  of  domain  which  it  was  that  man*s  particular 
charge  to  superintend — the  overseer  of  a  peat> 
bog. 

The  *'  Moss*'  of  Tarvale  is  certainly  the  king  of 
mosses.  Stretching  out  some  three  miles  longi* 
tudinally,  and  in  width  to  a  distance  not  much  less, 
it  is  enclosed  on  the  north  by  spacious  "  braesides** 
•^somewhat  in  amphitheatre  form — dotted  here 
and  there  with  farm  houses  and  clumps  of  trees. 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  upper  end  stands  a 
fine  mansion,  closely  surrounded  by  wood.  Along 
the  other  side  and  toward  the  lower  end  the 
country  stretches  out  in  fertile  well  cultivated 
fields.  Into  the  northernmost  side  of  the  moss,  a 
peninsula,  or  tongue  of  dry  land,  some  three  or 
four  acres  in  extent  is  projected.  This  peninsula 
is,  or  we  had  belter  say  was,  kucwu  by  the  name 


of  Weird  Hillock,  and  on  it  stOod  the  humble 
residence  of  Nathaniel  Knox,  the  "moss-grieve." 
Nalhanael  had,  in  fact,  been  bom  there,  and  the 
bit  of  land,  so  far  as  cultivatable,  had  been  farmed 
by  him  for  certainly  a  long  while. 

At  the  period  of  our  acquaintance  with  him 
*'Thanie" — to  adopt  the  convenient  abbreviatiou 
among  his  neighbours — was  somewhere  nigh  sixty 
years  of  age.  His  outward  man  wore  a  rough  and 
homely  look.  His  tall  bony  form  was  invariably 
sheathed  in  a  dress  of  blue  homespun  cloth,  with 
horn  buttons,  each  in  circumference  equalling  a 
penny  piece  of  good  King  George,  and  on  his  head 
he  wore  a  blue  bonnet  of  ample  width,  with  a  red 
knot  resembling  a  cherry  in  the  oentre^-or  if  he 
changed  his  head  dress  at  any  time,  it  was  to 
substitute  for  the  bonnet  a  red  worsted  night-cap 
with  bushy  tassel.  Thanie,  moreover,  cropped  hia 
hair  very  frequently  and  very  closely,  thereby 
displacing  to  full  advantage  his  rough  good- 
humoured  features.  The  weather-beaten  oheeka 
were  generally  covered  with  a  vigorous  stubble  of 
beard,  notwithstanding  that  Thanie  shaved  twice 
a  week,  a  practice  almost  foreign  to  the  district^ 
inasmuch  as,  save  himself  and  the  parish  minister, 
not  another  man  for  miles  around  was  known,  save 
on  very  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  "rent 
day,*'  to  use  the  razor  oftener  than  once  a  week, 
and  that  on  the  Saturday  evenings. 

But  our  hero  was  a  man  in  advance  of  his  age 
in  more  ways  than  one.  He  had  in  his  Iiouao  a 
small  cupboard,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
lower  shelf,  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of 
blacking  brushes  and  a  host  of  sundries,  was 
entirely  filled  with  books  snd  pamphlets,  which  ha 
read  assiduously,  and  retained  their  contents  iq  his 
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memory  viib  great  tenacity  ;  wliercaa  the  libraries 
of  his  neighbours  were  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Bible»  a  page  or  two  of  an  old  sermon  book,  the 
almanac  for  the  cnrrent  year,  and  perhaps  some 
stray  treatise  on  the  cow  doctor's  art— and  none 
of  these  read  but  on  exigent  occasions. 

The  duties  of  a  moss-grieve  include  attending  in 
summer  time  to  "themar&hcV  of  the  territory 
under  his  charge,  pointing  out  to  the  rustics  the 
given  plots  where  they  are  to  dig  turf  or  peat  for 
fuel,  and  imposing  "moss-rent."  The  moss  over 
which  Nathanael  Knox  exercised  supervision  was 
too  large  for  any  man  to  oversee  alone  ;  but  while 
various  minor  grieves  took  cognisance  of  subsidiary 
parts,  be  was  the  universal  referee  and  acknow- 
ledged authority  on  all  disputed  points. 

Thanie  bad  brought  up  a  large  family  of  sons, 
who  had  all  left  him  long,  long  ago.  Some  had 
gone  to  foreign  lands,  some  were  dead,  and  gone 
he  knew  not  where ;  but  this  he  knew,  they  were 
to  him  all  as  if  they  had  never  been,  save  that 
from  one,  now  gone  to  his  rest,  he  had  inherited  a 
legacy  in  the  shape  of  a  stray  waif  of  humanity — 
a  wan,  melancholy -looking  girl,  who  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Weird  Hillock  in  the  arms  of  her 
hospitable  grandfather,  who  had  carried  her 
weary  miles,  from  where  nobody  knew  definitely 
eave  Thanie  and  his  wife,  and  they  did  not  care  to 
be  communicative  on  the  subject.  A  heavy 
burden  this  for  Thanie  and  his  frail  old  helpmate. 
And  what  encouragement  had  they  to  nourish  and 
rear  the  starveling  f  Had  not  their  own  children 
—those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them — gone,  each 
and  all,  and  left  them  like  decaying  stumps  in  the 
world  to  bear  the  rough  blasts  aloue  F  Thanie 
was,  however,  too  much  of  a  true  man  to  question 
the  right  of  the  friendless  little  stranger  to  a  place 
at  his  humble  board.  Nor  had  he  reason  to  regret 
his  kindness,  for  the  sad-looking  little  girl  grew 
and  grew  under  his  fostering  care,  till  from  trotting 
at  his  heels  through  bog  and  mire,  an  unfailing 
and. mutually  pleasing  thread  of  talk  running 
between  the  two,  the  sun-burnt,  wild-looking  thing 
oame  to  tend  the  household  matters  for  her  frail 
old  grandmother,  and  even  to  lighten  Thanie's  out- 
door labours.  The  girl  had  no  friend  on  earth 
save  the  old  couple,  and  no  human  companion  but 
them ;  and  she  wished  for  none  other.  She  looked 
up  to  her  grandmother  with  the  utmost  confidence 
and  affection.  But  her  grandfather!  what  a 
wonderful  man  was  he  !  And  then  his  stock  of 
stories  was  inexhaustible— at  least,  before  he  had 
got  to  the  farther  end  of  them  the  beginning  was 
M  good  as  new  again. 

Many  of  these  stories  had,  of  course,  relation  to 
the  mesa  of  Tarvale — for  within  ita  borders  deeds 
of  horror  had  been  done,  and  events,  alike  of 
wondrous  character  and  dire  portent  had  occurred. 
Thanie's  knowledge  of  **  the  moss**  was,  of  course, 
both  extensive  and  minute,  albeit  the  local  allusions 
in  winding  off  certain  of  his  narratives  were,  to 
the  uninitiated,  somewhat  as  the  astronomer's 
lefermic^s    to    Ursa  Minor  or   Libr^  fuge  to  a 


person  who  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  beavenl/ 
science.  Therefore,  although  his  usual  audito' 
who  had  followed  him  through  every  practicable 
corner  of  "  the  moss,"  and  knew  all  its  outs  and 
ins,  as  her  kindling  eye,  as  she  sat  by  Iiis  side,  or 
majhap  settled  on  his  sturdy  knee,  plainly  told, 
could  fully  appreciate  such  details/  our  readers! 
would  not ;  and  in  laving  before  them  a  specimen 
of  Thanie's  recollections,  we  have  chosen  a  story 
not  so  much  dependant  on  local  knowledge  for  ii» 
full  comprehension.  We,  of  course,  take  tlid 
liberty  of  slightly  summarising  the  narrative,  and 
somewhat  modernising  the  language. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Thanie  was  a  boy,  in  facf , 
and  things  were  then  in  a  considerably  primitive 
condition,  the  farmers  of  Browniefauld— ^a  welU 
known  "  possession,'*  that  lay  on  the  braeside^ 
stretching  up  from  the  northern  margin  of  the 
Moss  of  Tarvale,  had  occasion  on  a  December  day 
to  send  his  servants  to  the  market  town  with  a 
quantity  of  oatmeal,  which  he  wished  to  dispose  of. 
Wheeled  vehicles  were  at  the  time  unknown,  at  least 
in  the  district  around  Browniefauld,  and  the 
ordinary  method  of  conveyance  in  such  cases,  was 
by  placing  a  sack,  containing  some  fifteen  stones  of 
oatmeal,  lengthways  across  the  back  of  each  of  the 
horses,  and,  as  the  roads  then  were  very  much  io 
the  condition  the  rhymster  meant  to  represent  the 
highland  roads  as  being  in  "before  they  were 
made,"  the  animals  followed  one  another  along 
such  path  as  they  had  in  single  file.  On  this 
occasion,  six  horses  were  loaded  in  the  manner 
indicated,  and  sent  away  under  the  guidance  of  the 
three  servant  men,  the  journey  being  some  twenty 
miles  in  length.  As  they  departed,  the  farmer 
charged  Hob  Tamson,  the  foreman,  and  a  right 
sturdy  fellow,  with  sundry  messages,  and  intimated 
his  expectation  of  their  return  by  to-morrow 
evening. 

The  first  half  of  the  journey  was  accomplished 
in  the  usual  course,  and  the  oatmeal  safely  delivered 
over  to  the  purchasers.  Next  morning,  the  three 
horsemen  set  out  on  their  return  homeward.  The 
previous  day  had  been  fine  for  a  winter  day, 
though  the  heavy  clouds  tumbling  above  the 
horizon,  gave  warning  that  less  pleasant  weather 
might  soon  be  experienced.  This  day  the  sun, 
after  peeping  out  for  a  little,  in  the  long  delayed 
dawn,  with  deceptive  brightness,  had  got  suddenly 
obscured,  and  gradually  the  sky  became  completely 
overcast,  while  the  wind  now  and  agnin  rose 
fitfully.  Our  equestrians  boded  no  good  from  these 
appearances,  and  showera  of  snow  beginning  to 
fall,  they  pushed  on  for  their  half-way  house,  which 
they  reached  just  as  the  snow  fall  was  getting  close 
and  incessant. 

After  seeing  to  the  proper  feeding  and  housing 
of  their  horses,  as  wayfarers  are  wont,  they 
adjourned  to  the  interior  of  the  hostelry,  where, 
warmed  and  inspirited  by  the  hostess's  famous 
home-brewed  ale,  the  drifting  snow  outside  was 
for  a  time  forgotten.  The  storm  was,  however, 
ittcreasingi  and  as  mid-day  was  now  considerably 
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past,  they  must  needs  thiuk  of  BtartiDg  for  home. 
*'  Hech  lads !  But  I  doubt  we*re  in  for  a  nioht 
0*  blin'  drirt,"  cried  one  of  their  number,  who  had 
gone  out  to  reconnoitre  the  clouds,  and  bring  a 
vidimus  of  the  prospect  for  the  homeward  journey  ; 
and  he  shook  the  snov  from  his  broad  blue  bonnet 
to  the  floor  as  he  spoke. 

"  Sit  doon,  Charley  man,  an'  get  aniihcr  wauoht 
o*  Lizzy  Tapp's  ale,  ere  ye  set  oot,"  answered 
Kob  Tamson,  in  a  jovial  tone.  "  Let  it  blaw  as  it 
likes.  I  neyer  saw  the  storm  yet  but  I  could  face, 
an*  we'll  get  to  Browniefauld  a'  in  braw  time.*  * 

Though  somewhat  ill  at  ease,  Charley  sat  down 
as  desired,  and  the  three  companions,  joined  by  the 
landlord,  a  talkative  but  otherwise  very  insignifi- 
cant little  man,  and  one  or  two  of  those  scarecrow 
hangers-on,  who,  blessed  with  abundance  of  spare 
time,  a  never  failing  fund  of  coarse  jokes  and 
senseless  gossip^  and  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
imbibing  strong  drink,  especially  when  they  can 
get  it  gratis,  have  been  the  never  failing  pendicles 
of  the  alehouse  from  the  earliest  existence  of  that 
rather  questionable  institution — got  and  drank  ale, 
and  talked  of  storms  and  tempests,  and  many 
wonderful  events  connected  therewith,  for  another 
long  hour,  and  as  Rob  Tamson  drank  the  liquor, 
his  valour  rose  in  proportion,  till,  in  answer  to  one 
of  his  fellow-servants,  who  bad  become  urgent  in 
his  pleadings  for  a  homeward  move  with  the  horses, 
he  rose,  and  in  a  very  strong  form  of  speech 
averred  that,  by  himself  alone,  with  "Star,"  a 
trusty  and  much  vaunted  gelding  beneath  him — he 
oould  take  the  six  horses  home  in  safety,  though  it 
were  mirk  midnight,  let  it  blow  and  snow  as  it 
would ;  and  those  who  were  afraid  to  follow  might 
sleep  where  they  were  if  they  chose. 

Rob's  two  friends  were  not  so  confident  of  his 
skill  and  prowess  as  that  worthy  himself  had  got 
to  be,  and  at  an  hour  all  too  late  for  such  a  night, 
with  many  cantions  and  sage  advices  from  the 
landlord,  the  three  men  set  out  together  to  face  the 
blast.  Mine  host  shut  the  stable  door,  peeped 
round  to  sec  that  all  was  right  and  snug  about  the 
yard,  and  then,  stamping  the  snow  from  his  shoes, 
speedily  sought  the  interior  of  his  hut  again.  His 
bibing  friends,  buttoning  their  coats,  with  despe- 
rate front  set  out  across  the  muir  towards  their 
respective  dwellings. 

As  night  approached  the  fury  of  the  storm 
increased.  The  thiokly-falling  snow  was  swept 
along  with  blinding  vehemence.  Nothing  daunted, 
our  three  horsemen  held  bravely  on  their  way  for 
several  miles,  keeping  together  pretty  much  by 
maintaining  a  loud  but  broken  talk  among  them* 
selves.  By  and  by,  however^  doubts  began  to  be 
felt  as  to  whether  they  were  following  the  right 
track — for  it  was  impossible  to  see  clearly  more 
than  a  couple  of  )ards  a  head,  and  the  snow  had 
completely  effaced  any  trace  of  a  road  that  might 
have  existed. 

'*  I  say,  boys,"  shouted  Charley,  as  he  passed 
quite  close  to  some  tall  bushes,  "  We're  ga'en  fairly 
wull  i  this  is  no  the  road  ham^  I'm  sure." 


"  Nonsense,"  answered  Rob,  who  felt  his  honour 
imperilled.  "  We'  re  near  the  back  o'  the  Qowan-. 
spiel,  and  we'll  be  down  upon  the  mill  in  a  crack ; 
we're  na  ower  twa  miles  frae  hame." 

Rob's  horses,  however,  had  clearly  stumbled 
into  a  broken  and  rugged  road ;  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  fact,  that  they  were  evidently  pursuing  a 
descending  instead  of  an  ascending  path,  put  his 
self-confidence  to  flight.  A  short  consultation, 
such  as  the  howling  blast  admitted  of,  was  held» 
when  Rob  assured  them  once  more  that  he  com- 
prehended the  position,  advised  a  deviation  to  the 
right,  which  would  without  fail  bring  them  round 
to  the  homeward  track.  But  the  difficulties  of  the 
way  increased,  and  the  growing  darkness  now 
added  new  horrors  to  the  wild  scene.  Fearful  of 
consequences,  Charley,  pulling  up,  dismounted,  and 
called  aloud  to  Rob,  who  was  a  little  in  advance. 
No  answer  was  returned,  save  by  the  gusty  wind 
that  whirled  the  light  snow  from  the  hollow  into 
which  he  had  plunged  "  knee-deep"  about  his  face 
in  blinding  eddies.  Rob  was  gone,  and  gone  be- 
yond recal. 

After  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices^  and 
anon  listening  till  they  were  weary,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  hearing  a  response  from  their  late  com- 
panion, Charley  and  his  other  friend,  a  younger 
lad,  now  lamenting  sadly  their  long  stay  under 
the  auspices  of  Lizzy  Tapp  and  her  husband, 
resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  to  give  up  all  attempts 
at  directing  their  course,  and  allow  the  horses  to 
follow  their  instinctive  promptings  as  the  choice 
of  a  route.  Putting  a  staid  old  mare,  whose 
sagacity  was  relied  on,  in  front,  they  plodded 
slowly  on,  now  amid  deep  snow-drifts,  and  now 
stumbling  over  some  8orag«:y  knob,  blown  bare 
from  its  r.heer  exposure,  for  several  hours.  At 
last,  their  guide  halted,  and  began  pushing  about 
with  her  nose,  in  what  seemed  a  bank  of  snow. 
The  almost  exhausted  wanderers  found,  to  their 
joy,  that  they  hail  at  last  lighted  on  a  farm-house. 
With  no  little  effort  Charley  discovered  the  hallan 
door,  and  by  loud  and  repeated  rappings,  roused  the 
farmer  from  his  midnight  dreams.  Collpoting  his 
senses,  somewhat  scattered  by  the  untimely  calU 
and  assured  that  men  and  cattle  in  forlorn  plight 
needed  shelter  from  the  storm,  he  huddled  on  his 
clothes,  and  after  sundry  sturdy  knocks  with  his 
knee  at  the  back  of  the  door,  he  succeeded  in  un« 
doing  the  bar,  and,  lantern  in  hand,  emerged 
through  a  snow  "wreath"  into  the  "dreesum** 
night.  Charley  and  his  companion  now  tound,  to 
their  surprise,  that  they  were  but  little  nearer 
home  than  when  they  last  set  forth  from  a  human 
habitation.  To  reach  Browniefauld  that  night 
was  therefore  ont  of  the  question,  and  the  horses 
having  been  provided  with  such  shelter  as  could 
be  given,  they  were  taken  to  the  kitchen,  where, 
beside  a  glowing  peat  fire,  they  had  abandanee 
of  good  cheer,  and  told  their  rueful  tale  to  their 
hospitable  entertainer,  making  snndry  conjectures 
as  to  whether  Rob  Tamson  might  be  home  yet. 

In  the  morning,  the  storm  had  abated ;  thougli 
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ha  drifted  snoir  laj  deep,  and  the  heavy  cloads 
till  Bilentlj  let  drop  their  fleeej  burden.  With 
arly  daj,  the  tvo  bewildered  horsemen  again  com- 

enced  a  homeward  march,  and,  after  a  fatigaing 

arnej  through  the  snow,  got  to  Browniefauld  in 
he  course  of  the  forenoon.  Sad  had  been  the. 
consternation  there  when  darkness  came  on  in  the 
preceding  night,  and  *'the  boys''  not  returned 
Browniefauld  himself — that  is  the  "  good  man  " 
of  Browniefauld — had  sat  late,  and  indeed  he 
needed  hardly  hare  gone  to  his  bed  at  all,  for  how 
could  he  sleep — his  men-serrants,  horses,  and  all 
amissing.  In  every  howl  of  the  angry  wind,  he 
heard  their  tramp,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  of 
unquiet  tossing,  he  had  left  his  bed,  and  watched 
and  listened,  alternately  out  and  in  till  daylight. 

"  An*  what  hae  ye  done  wi'  Rob  Tamson,  lads  ?" 
asked  Browniefauld,  when  his  two  servants,  after 
struggling  up  to  the  door  with  their  charge,  had 
briefly  indicated  the  cause  of  their  lengthened 
absence. 

"  Dune  wi'  'Bah !"  echoed  both  in  amazement ; 
"  Is  Rob  no  come  yet  ?*' 

The  two  lads  bad  become  possessed  with  the 
notion  that  they  only  had  been  fairly  "  wull ;"  and 
that  Rob,  having  got  home  last  night,  themselves 
alone  had  been  to  seek.  They  now  explained  how 
they  and  Rob  Tamson  had  parted  company  in  the 
darkness  and  storm ;  and  though  Browniefauld*s 
fears  were  far  from  being  allayed,  he  indulged  the 
hope  that  Rob,  like  the  others,  had  ultimately  found 
some  place  of  shelter. 

But  the  day  was  wearing  away,  and  Rob  had  not 
made  his  appearance.  The  farmer  and  his  servants 
resolved  therefore  to  scour  what  extent  of  the 
neighbourhood  they  could  before  nightfall,  iu 
search  of  him  and  his  horses.  The  way  was  diffi- 
cult, and  the  searchers  returned,  tired  with  their 
efforts,  but  without  tidings  of  the  missing  man. 
Next  day  the  snow  lay  heavily  on  the  trees,  and 
the  hungry  rooks  were  gathering  about  tlie  tops  of 
the  corn  stacks  in  flocks.  Everything  boded  a 
severe  and  continued  snow  storm.  Progression — 
pedestrian  or  equestrian — was  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult ;  but  a  determined  effort  roust  be 
made  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  Rob  Tamson. 
The  neighbours,  for  a  good  way  round,  now  all 
aware  of  and  interested  in  the  mysterious  fact  of 
his  disappearance,  turned  out  their  stoutest  men 
to  the  search.  This  day  one  of  the  horses  was 
discovered.  On  the  morning  after  the  storm,  it 
had  come  to  a  farm  at  some  four  miles  distance 
from  Browniefauld,  the  rope  of  its  headstall 
trailing  on  the  ground,  and  the  corn  sacks  strapped 
on  to  its  back ;  but  of  Rob  Tamson,  or  the  horse 
he  was  riding — the  redoubtable  Star — not  the 
faintest  trace  was  found.  For  a  week  after  every 
possible  exertion  was  made  to  throw  light  on  the 
matter,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  the  general 
belief  that  Rob  had  perished — but  how  P  A  man 
might  be  smothered  and  drifted  up  among  the 
snow,  but  how  could  the  horsey  too,  so  mysteriously 
disappear  f    Conjecture^  was^  in  vain,    The  deep 


mantle  of  snow  lay  placid  and  still  on  the  face  of 
the  landscape.  It  told  no  tales  of  what  it  en- 
shrouded. 

For  six  long  weeks  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the 
ground ;  and  ere  that  period  had  elapsed,  widow 
Tamson,  distracted  and  borne  down  with  grief  at 
the  mysterious  loss  of  her  only  son,  had  been  laid 
in  her  grave.     Strange  and  "  eerie"  tales  began 
to  be  whispered  abroad.     It  was  averred  by  more 
than  one  that  moaning  and  stifled  sounds,  as  of  a 
man  in  the  agony  of  suffocation,  had  been  heard 
at  night  in  the  neighourhood  of  the  widow's  now 
tenantless  abode — a  lonely  cottage,  that  stood  near 
the  outskirts  of  the  farm  of  Browniefaulds.     It 
was  even  said  that  a  spectral  horseman  had  been 
seen  noiselessly  plunging  through  the  snowdrifts 
in  that  direction ;  and  few,  at  any  rate,  ventured 
near  enough  the  old  churchyard  to  be  able  either 
to    verify  or    contradict  the    report,   that  Rob 
Tamson's  "  wraith"  was  visible  there  night  after 
night,   hovering    mournfully   over    his    mother's 
grave. 

The  long  wished  for  thaw  oame  at  last.  The 
snow  had  long  since  ceased  to  fall ;  but  the  frost 
by  night  annulling  the  work  of  the  sun  during  the 
brief  winter  day,  had  so  hardened  the  huge  drifts 
which  filled  every  hollow,  that  men  might  have 
walked  over  them  without  leaving  any  impression 
on  their  glazed  surfaces.  In  some  of  these  drifts 
it  was  generally  belicTed  the  unfortunate  Rob 
Tamson  must  be  lying  entombed.  But  the  snow 
drifts,  too,  passed  away,  and  revealed  nothing  of 
his  fate.  The  'month  of  March  had  come,  and 
people  were  beginning  to  think  and  talk  of  Rob's 
disappearance  in  a  curious,  speculative  sort  of  way, 
and  not  with  that  harrowing  interest  in  which  it  had 
formerly  been  regarded.  About  this  time  a  little 
boy,  in  making  an  excursion  through  the  fields, 
discovered  a  broad  blue  bonnet  lying  on  the 
ground.  Was  this  a  clue  to  the  long  missing 
man? 

The  bonnet  was  taken  to  Browniefauld,  and  at 
once  identified  as  that  which  Rob  Tamson  wore 
when  he  last  left  home, 

"  Whaur  was  it  gotten,  my  laddie  P"  asked  the 
worthy  farmer  in  extreme  agitation. 

The  answer  was — 

"  In  a  field  near  the  Moss  of  Tarvale." 

"  Gudc  guide  us,  man  !"  exclaimed  the  good 
wife  of  Browniefauld.  "  He's  been  smoor't  i*  the 
moss,  there's  no  doubt  o't.'' 

The  moss  was  searched  forthwith.  Several  long 
narrow  ridges  or  "  rhinds"  which,  in  digging  peat, 
had  been  left  unexcavated,  intersected  the  moss 
here  and  there.  These  served  to  cart  the  peat 
dug  for  fuel  over  during  the  summer,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  were — sometimes  with  considerable 
labour — ^kept  banked  up  several  feet  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  bog.  On  one  of 
these  *'  rhinds"  traces  as  of  a  horse's  feet  were 
observed.  The  footmarks  were  followed  with 
painful  anxiety  till,  at  a  point  but  a  little  way  on, 
they  led  into  a  huge  gap  in  the  bank,  right  over 
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one  of  those  deep  sluggish  "  pots"  that  bordered 
the  "  rhiad'*  here  and  there ;  and  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  rustics,  were  of  depth  unfathom* 
able,  even  in  the  su aimer  time.  The  long,  filmy, 
withered  grass  on  the  surface  of  the  pool  had  been 
disturbed  over  a  considerable  space,  and  was 
parted  in  the  middle,  as  if  some  heavy  body  had 
been  thrown  in. 

Here,  then,  poor  Rob  Tamson  had  perished, 
along  with  his  own  favourite  "  Star"  horse — both 
horse  and  rider,  doubtless,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
going  down  quite  out  of  sight  in  the  thick,  boggy 
pooly  from  which,  after  much  effort,  a  livid  corpse 
was  now  dragged,  in  the  sight  of  many  horrified 


spectators.  It  was  the  general  belief  that  oa  the 
fatal  night,  after  many  wanderings,  sometimes  afoot 
and  sometimes  mounted  Rob,  probably  well  nigh 
exhausted,  had  been  on  the  horse's  back,  plunging 
blindly  on  in  the  storm,  when  both  together  went 
over  the  bank,  to  sink  among  the  sludge  and 
muddy  water. 

No  wonder  if  the  kelpie*s  cry  should  be  heard 
near  that  dark  pool ;  or  that,  with  an  ominous  blue 
shade  in  his  light,  Will  o*  the  Wisp  should  oft 
hover  around  "  Rob  Tamson's  pot." 

The  kelpie  and  the  Will  o'  the  Wbp  are  chil- 
dren of  Lizzy  Tapp*8  ale,  and  the  snow  storm. 


SPRING. 


Winter  is  gone.  The  stonn  spirits,  under  the  mantle 
of  the  eqainozial  gales,  have  chanted  its  requiem,  and 
fled;  and  a  hlythe  carol  welcomes  the  return  of 
Spring.  Like  a  royal  hride  she  comes.  Life,  and  hope, 
and  joy,  are  in  her  train,  and  in  her  hands  are  precious 
gifts.  Her  voice  is  said  to  he  soft  and  low  by  poets ; 
but  that  is  flattery,  for  Spring  can  at  times  be  loud 
and  boisterous,  even  to  those  on  whom  she  showers  her 
smiles.  Nature  has  been  slumbering  (but  under  no 
winding  sheet  of  snow) ;  she  hears  the  call  of  Spring. 
The  winter  is  past,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come.  Awake,  awake !  put  on  thy  beautiful  garments  ! 
and  joyfully  she  comes  forth  from  the  chambers  of  the 
grave,  refreshed  and  reanimated,  with  new  life  and 
vigour. 

Life* restoring  Spring!  she  maketh  us  to  rejoice,  for 
even  while  she  frowns,  she  scatters  her  blessings  around 
us.  She  has  breathed  upon  the  flowers,  and  fearless 
the  snowdrop  lifts  its  pale  pure  face  to  receive  her  first 
kiss,  and  to  proclaim  (frail  and  shrinking  though  it  be) 
the  resurrection  of  its  race.  She  has  lookad  upon  the 
ice-bound  rivers  of  other  lands — for  winter  has  dealt 
gently  with  us  this  season,  and  curling  stones  and 
curlers  have  deplored  the  same;  whilst  graceless 
skaters  have  grumbled  over  free  flowing  waters,  and 
uncovered  rivers  and  lochs.  But  far  away,  where  win- 
ter has  longest  tarried.  Spring  hath  smiled  ;  and  the 
leafless  forest  and  the  desolate  plain  are  robed  in  green, 
whilst  joyfully  the  unfettered  waters  gush  forth  on  their 
appointed  course,  down  from  the  mountain  into  the 
valleys,  until  their  murmuring  music  is  lost  in  the 
deep  anthem  of  the  mysterious  ocean. 

Many  there  be  who  watch  and  wait  for  Spring, 
counting  the  footsteps  of  time  in  the  silence  of  nighti 
when  others  sleep.  Their  waking  dreams  are  of  sunny 
skies,  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  health  restoring  breezes, 
wafted  into  their  darkened  chambers  by  hope-reTiving 
Spring.  And  in  the  sweet  vision  they  forjret  the  weak- 
ness and  th^  weariness.    The  cold  blast  beats  against 


the  window-pane'  unheeded;  and  the  solitary  star, 
which  the  angry  clouds  ever  and  anon  hide  firom  view, 
is  the  bow  in  the  sky,  with  a  smile  of  promise,  hailed 
as  the  harbinger  of  Spring. 

Gifts  for  all— life,  and  hope,  and  joy.  Daisies  and 
buttercups,  for  dainty  feet  to  tread  upon ;  violets  and 
cowslips  for  tiny  hands  to  gather,  and  with  gleesome 
shout  to  fling  upon  the  shining  waters,  after  the  tiny 
skifi*  that  has  been  hopefully  launched  upon  the  broad 
river,  though  the  roar  of  the  distant  waterfall  mingles 
with  the  silvery  laughter  of  the  baby  mariner,  as  he 
watches  the  mimic  sails  swelling  in  the  summer 
breeze. 

Child- faith !  how  it  stands  majestic  in  its  own  sim- 
plicity. It  shames  us  with  its  unflinching  flrmness — 
its  unswerving  confidence — its  fearless  trust  Scared  by 
doubts  of  our  own  raising,  terrified  by  fears  we  con- 
jure up  before  ourselves,  distracted  by  idle  misgivings, 
we  are  drifted  about  anchorless,  upon  life's  troubled 
sea,  having  lost  the  silvery  track,  in  the  darkness  and 
gloom  of  despair.  Oh  for  the  calm,  holy  faith  of 
childhood,  as  it  glows  in  the  heart  of  the  young  im- 
mortal. Alas !  that  the  treachery  and  deceit  of  a  sin- 
polluted  world  should  shake  our  confidenee  in  man, 
and  often  even  the  hope  of  the  despairing,  for  a  time,  in 
Ood. 

But  let  us  linger  with  the  little  children.  Spring 
has  come  again,  and  she  is  calling  upon  them  to  come 
out  into  the  glad  sunshine,  and  play  amongst  the 
roses.  The  hedges  will  have  wealth  of  bloesoms  to 
bestow  in  a  month's  time ;  and  the  blue-eyed  forget- 
me-not  will  be  looking  out  and  watting  for  them  by 
and  bye.  They  come  forth  in  merry  bands;  but  many 
are  left  behind,  for  the  green  grass  waves  not  near 
their  homes,  and  the  bright  flowers  bloom  far  away, 
while  the  sunshine  struggles  vainly  to  smile  in  upon 
them  as  they  cluster  together,  hopelessly,  in  narrow 
lanes  and  stifling  alleys.  The  children  of  the  poor  in 
tow<>8  and  cities  may  not  l^ear  the  voice  of  Spring, 
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and  weletae  £er  retain  with  infant  glee.  Politicnl 
economists;  ye  conning  dealers  in  Cr.  and  Dr.,  in 
profit  and  loss,  wherefore  is  it  so  t  If  ye  will  not  allow 
a  spot  of  green  to  refresh  aching  eyes  that  have  been 
looking  all  the  day  npon  whirling  machinery,  or 
bending  throogh  the  long  summer  hours  over  the 
weary  needle  work,  will  ye  grudge  infancy  a  few 
blades  of  grass  to  gambol  among — a  patch  of  daisy- 
studded  ground,  where,  safe  and  undisturbed,  the 
children  may  play — while  men  must  work,  and  women 
watch  and  work — and  the  world  wears  away  ? 

Nay,  say  these  people,  ground  is  valuable  in  the  city 
-—far  too  7aluable  to  waste !  Parks  and  gardens  in  the 
city?  Absurd!  The  suburbs  are  their  legitimate 
place,  and  there  they  are,  free  to  the  children  of  toil. 
Let  them  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere  there  if  they  will. 
They  offer  to  the  poor  man's  child  an  obscure  comer, 
whereon  to  "  wile  away"  part  of  the  long  sunny  day. 
Public  buildings  and  private  dwelling-houses  leave  no 
space  for  open  commons  and  grassy  plots.  Besides, 
what  do  the  poor  care  for  such  luxuries  ?  Once  a  week 
they  can  get  beyond  the  scene  of  their  daily  toils. 
Steamer  and  railway  are  at  their  command  when  Sun- 
day comes.  The  day  of  rest  is  their  own  holiday,  and 
no  one  seeks  to  deprive  them  of  that  day.  There  are 
music,  and  sunshine,  and  flowers,  green  hills  and  ver- 
dant plains,  free  to  them,  when  once  they  get  at  them. 
And  what  have  they  to  complain  of?  They  have  thdr 
daily  work  to  mind  through  the  week.  Their  road 
never  lay  through  the  green  pastures  and  by  the  still 
waters  [the  more*s  the  pity],  and  they  don't  expect  to 
reach  the  factory  or  the  warehouse  over  velvet  lawns 
and  underneath  umbrageous  trees  [and  the  more's  the 
pitT  still].  Green  banks  and  shady  groves  are  all  very 
well  for  sentimental  maide  is  and  moon-struck  lovers 
to  sigh  oat  their  passion  in  ;  but  business  people  have 
no  time  for  sentiment  Green  trees  and  singing  birds 
are  pretty  sights  and  sounds,  but  cotton  bales  and  the 
face  of  a  buyer  are  more  to  be  desired  by  the  keen  trader. 
Babbling  fountains  and  flowery  meads  are  sweet  to  the 
ear  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  sweeter  far  ought  the 
roar  of  the  machinery,  and  the  brilliant  lines  of  the 
'costly  fabric  it  weaves,  to  be  to  the  pale-faced  mecha- 
nicians— ^male  and  female,  old  and  young — for  they 
speak  of  hard  work  and  high  wages.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  world's  growing  wiser  as  its  growing  older,  and  it 
would  be  a  mistaken  philanthropy  that  would  provide 
parks  and  suitable  spots  for  these  exceptions  of  man- 
kind, to  indulge  their  insane  dreams  in  at  sensible 
people's  expense ;  heart's-ease  is  not  always  to  be  found 
amongst  the  flowers,  and  the  days  of  romance  are  ended. 
Work — work —work— twelve  hours  a  day.  Time  is 
fleeting — not  a  moment  to  be  wasted.  Economy  in 
everything.  Twelve  hours  a  day  the  human  machine 
is  warranted  to  work — for  they  err  who  tell  us  a  man's 
a  msn.  A  man's  a  machine,  which  political  economists 
would  set  agoing  in  the  morning  and  wind  up  at  night, 
without  so  much  as  oiling  to  keep  from  rust — though, 
as  it  rusts,  at  double  or  treble  speed  it  wears.  Labour 
is  honourable ;  and  Heaven  decreed  that  man 
should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ! 
But  they  forget  how,  when  man  fell  from  Paradise,  and 
was  driven  forth  from  its  gates,  the  angels  of  mercy, 
even  as  they  wept,  culled  some  of  the  fairest  flowers  in 
Eden,  and  scattered  them  across  our  thorny  path. 

Childhood  was  one  of  them,  spring-time  was  another, 
and,  like  the  Banyan  tree,  the  spring  has  many  a 
blessed  root,  and  weighty  bunches  of  fruit  for  the 
little  children — ^not  ripe  fruit  to  be  eaten,  but  fri^it  that 
would  grow  into  health  and  strength  if  they  could  only 
come  out  and  pluck  the  branches. 

Two  years  since  nearly  now,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
formed  in  London  an  association,  which  was  called  the 
Playground  Society — an  humble  name  for  a  useful 
purpose.  The  members  issued  circulars,  plans,  and 
prospectuses.  They  even  sought  for  one  little  piece  of 
ground  whereupon  to  indicate  the  operation  of  their 


system.  They  sought,  so  fat  as  we  have  heard,  in  vain 
There  were  the  London  Fields,  and  ever  so  many  other 
fields,  in  or  near  Hoxton,  that  might  be,  or  might  have 
been,  obtained  for  nothing,  or  next  to  it ;  but  we  believe 
that  the  association  have  as  yet  no  playground.  The 
society  is  a  large  afTair,  and  little  children's  playgrounds 
are  very  small  matters.  Thus  the  great  society  is 
unable  to  manage  the  little  reform,  exactly  as  it  would 
be  inconvenient  for  one  of  the  Baron  of  Clydesdale's 
elephants  to  thread  a  sail-needle ;  and  yet  the  small 
work  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  ship  which 
brought  the  great  arrivals  from  Rangoon.  A  small 
chink  has  lost  a  noble  vessel  ere  now,  and  we  may  be 
losing  society's  strength  by  the  want  of  little  reforms. 

One  gentleman  brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  last  session  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  defec- 
tive  in  elasticity  and  spring.  It  was  not  an  obligatory 
but  a  permissive  bill.  The  people  who  could  and  would 
do  good  might  have  been  enabled  to  follow  the  bent 
of  their  own  inclinations,  more  easily  with  than  without 
this  bill.  It  was  not  defeated,  but  it  was  lost  in  the 
pressure  at  the  close  of  the  session,  from  many  causes, 
including  the  putridity  of  the  Thames. 

It  is  not  the  measure  required.  We  want  an  obliga- 
tory and  a  restraining  measure.  Where  there  is  one 
owner  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns,  or  of  land 
that  may  become  suburbs,  who  is  willing  to  do  well, 
there  are  five  who  have  no  other  desire  than  to  make 
the  most  of  their  property ;  that  is  their  wish.  They 
need  to  be  placed  under  obligation  to  leave  a  space 
vacant  equal  to  a  fixed  proportion  of  all  that  they  lease 
or  sell,  not  for  the  domestic  use  of  those  who  may 
occupy  their  fields,  but  for  the  public.  They  need  re- 
straint from  the  practice  of  covering  all  the  earth  with 
stones,  or  stones  substitutes.  In  the  London  suburbs 
the  middle  classes  continued,  until  recently,  to  maintain 
snug  little  gardens.  Their  children  had  playgroands. 
In  the  west  of  London — in  the  haunts  of  extreme 
fashion — that  necessity  was  unacknowledged.  Fami- 
lies paid  or  pay  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  annual 
rent,  who  had,  or  have  not,  a  square  foot  of  earth  ;  and 
the  ground  landlords  are  gradually  paring  down  the 
garden  ground  in  the  newer  suburbs  of  London,  until 
in  some  streets  they  are  no  better  than  ash  boxes  of 
more  than  a  convenient  magnitude.  The  London 
tenantry  had  better  look  after  that  matter,  or  they  will 
see  bills  of  mortality  in  a  few  years,  differing  greatly 
from  those  that  are  now  publishing  for  them. 

Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  poems,  in  the  dialect  of  Dorset 
says  more  than  we  can  clearly  read  upon  the  value  of» 
broad  roads  and  village  g^ens  to  country  children : — 

Vor  to  breed  the  young  fox  or  the  henre, 

We  can  gie  up  whulc  eacrea  o'  ground, 
13at  the  greens  be  a  gradged  vor  to  rehr 

Onryoong  children  np  healthy  and  sonnd. 
Why,  thei'  woont  be  a  left  the  next  age, 

A  green  spot  where  their  veet  can  goo  free  ; 
An'  the  goocoo  will  soon  be  committed  to  esgo 

For  a  trespass  in  eombody's  tree. 
Vor  'tis  locken  up,  Thomas,  an*  blocken  up, 

Stranger  or  brother. 
Men  nassen  come  nigh  o'one  another. 

And  if  Mr.  Barnes  be  right  respecting  the  Dorset 
"leanes,"  how  miserable  is  the  plight  of  those  who 
dwell  on  land  worth  from  a  half  thousand  to  a  half 
million  pounds  per  acre.  They  can  scarcely  ttii  where 
spring  begins,  and  summer  ends.  A  tree  to  them  is 
an  object  of  curiosity,  for  three-fourths  of  any  popula- 
tion cannot  leave  their  homes  in  the  season ;  and  have 
no  nursery  maids  paid  to  take  their  children  into  the 
park.  To  that  numerous  class  in  the  population,  parks 
one  mile  from  home  are  almost  useless.  Even  if  they 
should  take  the  advice  of  their  political  economical 
friends,  and  travel  by  railroad  or  river  on  Sundays, 
just  to  see  **  nature  at  home,"  they  have  not  money. 
They  might  save  the  mean-*  of  one  journey  or  two 
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during  a  season,  but  they  have  not  wages  that  will 
afford  weekly  journeys. 

The  goocoo  may  be  cited  before  the  justices,  and 
imprisoned  for  trespass  on  somebody's  tree  for  them. 
They  will  lose  nothing,  for  they  have  never  been  intro- 
duced to  friend  '*  goocoo,"  and  they  do  not  know  him. 
Mr.  W.C.Bennett,  of  Greenwich,  tells  their  experience 
in  a  single  stanza : — 

Light  of  the  new-born  verdure  I 

Qlorj  of  joound  Maj! 
What  gladness  is  out  in  leafy  lanes  I 

What  joy  in  the  fields  to»day  I 
What  saabnnts  are  in  the  woodlands  ! 

What  blossoms  the  occhsrds  throng  I 
The  meadows  are  anowM  with  daisy  stars, 

And  wiads  are  thrilled  with  song; 
And  yet,  as  ever  she  stitches, 

She  hears  her  caged  thrash  sing, 
Oh,  would  it  never  were  May — green  May  I 

It  never  were  bright,  bright  spring ! 

So  the  fields  may  all  grow  green  again,  and  the 
hedges  *'  white  with  May."  We  may  get  into  the  time 
for  the  singing  of  birds  ;  and  there  may  be  blossoms 
on  every  tree,  that  has  any  business  with  them.  It 
will  be  all  the  same  to  the  inhabitants  of  narrow  lanes 
and  close  streets — quite  the  same,  or  worse— for  they 
will  learn  to  fear  the  coming  of  those  hot  and  stifling 
days  and  nights,  when  the  air  they  breathe  is  more 
pestifcroua  £an  in  the  healthy  winter  time.  As  they 
have  no  open  space  except  around  and  behind  the 
beershop  or  the  house  licensed  under  the  sign  of  some 
coronet  that  flouriahea  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  will 
crowd  into  the  bar,    and  spend  money  at  skittles. 


That  will  be  the  pnetiee  of  the  ^derly  and  money- 
earning  section  ;  but  as  for  the  children,  one-half  of 
them  die  in  these  close  places.    That  may  seem  inevit- 
able and  a  small  matter,  when  compared  with  the 
value  of  ground.    Still  we  are  so  stupid  as  to  believe 
that  if  the  nation  really  had  a  new  reform  bill,  one 
that   rendered    representatives    dependent   upon    the 
opinion  of  the  population,  in  an  equitable  manner, 
we  should  also  have  some  knowledge  of  the  seasons 
brought  near  the  door,  and  secure  a  small  park  to 
every  street,  and  a  little  plot  to  every  house  that  might 
be  built  hereafter.    It  is  only  a  question  itfecting  the 
value  of  ground ;  and  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  car- 
riages and  conveyances  for  public  use.    No  doubt  the 
step  from  roses  to  omnibuses,  and  from  violets  to  rail- 
ways, may  seem  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  ; 
yet  it  is  one  of  those  ugly  steps  that  must  be  taken  if 
ever  we  expect  all  the  population  to  be  interested  in 
tlie  time  when  the  fields  get  blythe  vrith  May.    To 
many  of  them  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  buttercups 
and  daisies,  of  trees  and  fields,  as  of  health  and  life 
and  strength.    This  has  all  been  explained  day  after 
day  for  twenty  years ;  and  during  all  that  time  London 
alone  has  lost  two  hundred  thousand  lives  or  more, 
because  the  explanations  have  been  almost  useless. 
There  has  been  no  power  capable  of  grappling  with 
the  strength  of  gold,  and  bring  spring  to  every  home. 
Life  is  the  least  valuable  description  of  property  be- 
longing to  the  State,  and  all  that  is  said  or  written  to 
the  contrary  is  hypocrisy — perhaps  without  a  guilty 
intention ;  but  not  the  less  made  into  a  pretence  by 
the  liberty  which  every  man  claims  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own ;  and  like  all  other  errors  fondly 
nursed,  that  has  grown  into  slavery. 


NATIONALISM. 


Thb  Scotch,  in  and  ont  of  the  realm,  have  in- 
curred a  quantity  of  miserable  odiam  for  looking 
back.     History  is  said  to  be  a  commendable  study 
by  many  writers;   bat  there  are  others   whose 
hearts  are  in  the  present  or  the  '*  posterior,*'  and 
who  believe  in  nobody,  and  nothing,  before  the 
days  of  their  grandmothers.     Not  a  few  moderns, 
we  fancy,  begin  time  with  the  birth  of  James  Watt, 
and   write  A.  S.   and  the  numerals,  meaning  the 
year  of  steam.     A  numerous  party  in  Scotland  and 
elsewhere  imagine  that  remembrances  exist  supe- 
rior to  stenm ;  and  do  not  confine  their  thoughts 
exactly  to  the  means  of  being  clothed,  of  eating, 
and  of  drinking.     They  have  in  Scotland  an  inner 
party  of  light  headed  persons,  young  in  wit  or  in 
years,  whose  ambition  is  to  crown  the   unicorn. 
Perhaps  the  uninitiated  in  nationalities  may  not 
comprehend  fully  that  this  proceeding  is  equivalent 
to  the  Irish  hope  of  crowning  the  harp.     The 
musical  instrument  of  the  Irish,  and  the  roaring 
terrible  beast  of  the  Scotch,  are  national  symbols. 
A  crown  on  the  end  of  the  harp,  and  a  crown  on 
the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  are  evidence  that  the 
nations  represented  by  these  hieroglyphics  have 
preserved  independent  and  kingly  circttmstances. 
Tho  crowned  harp  is  more  dangerous  than  the 


crowned  horn  of  the  aforesaid  king  of  the  forests ; 
because  the  cry  of  the  Royal  beast  is  "loyal," 
now  at  least,  while  the  notes  from  the  crowned 
harp  are  supposed  to  turn  St.  Patrick's  day  into 
sedition,  and  out  of  Rory  O'More  to  whisper 
treason. 

The  clebration  of  Barns's  centenary  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  has  given  offeuoe  to  a  few— a 
very  few — zealots  for  the  present,  in  England. 
That  celebration  had  nothing  to  do  with  Young's 
Young  England,  or  any  other  young  thing.  It 
was  not  confined  to  natives  of  any  country,  although 
naturally  the  majority  of  the  guests  in  the  Scotch 
meetings  were  of  Scotch  origin.  Probably  that 
was  not  true  of  the  meetings  in  Australia,  tho 
Canadas,  and  the  United  States.  It  was  not  true 
of  the  meetings  in  some  of  tho  English  towns. 
Burns  belonged  to  mankind,  like  Milton  or  Shaks- 
pearc.  He  was  not  like  either  of  the  great  English 
poets  in  anything  else.  He  might  have  adopted  a 
different  course  from  that  which  lie  pursued  in 
poetry,  and  "Tam  o*  Shanter"  or  the  "Jolly  Beg- 
gars'* denotes  his  dramatic  powers,  while  the  most 
popular  of  modem  preachers  has  well  said  that  the 
"  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  is  inimiUble  as  a  moral 
and  religious  poem.     Burns  is  celebrated  chiefly  as 
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a  bard,  in  iLe  old  meaning  of  the  term.     *'  He  snng 
the  song**  of  manhood  suffrage  before  the  late 
Dnke  of  Richmond  proposed  his  bill.     His  songs 
are  on  ten  thousand  tongues,  and  in  a  million  of 
hearts,  from  morn  to  e?ening's  tide.     This  is  the 
secret  of  his  great  popularity ;  and  why  may  not 
this  busy,  toiling  land  paaee  now  and  then  to  dream 
pleasantly  of  the  past,  and  gather  strength  for  the 
future,  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  cosmo- 
politan  newspaper?     Even  if  the  centenary  of 
Bums  promoted  national  feeling,  what  harm  can 
the  empire   take    from    that  heresy  to  money- 
scriveners  P    The  Irish,  in  1843,  believed  the  Timei 
to  be  a  true  exponent  of  English  feeling,  and  its 
tirades  against  the  Irish  people  did  more  than  Mr. 
O'Connell's  speeches  to  create  a  desire  for  separa- 
ration.     The   demon  of  disunion    and   impolicy 
would  do  (he  same  duty  now  for  Scotland,  if  that 
were  possible.     Narrowness  of  spirit,   prejudice, 
even  spite,  are  said  by  it  to  be  congenial  to  the 
north,  because  in  this  money4oving  age,  a  national 
celebration  of  a  poet*s  birth  has  occurred.     The 
charge  might  be  true.     Frovoca<  ions  probably  have 
occurred.     They  might,  to  some  extend  have  pro- 
duced  prejudices.      The   cause    and    the    effect 
generally  follow  in  rapid  succession.     The  truth, 
however,  is  altogether  different.     Any  prejudice 
existing  in  Scotland  justifies  rather  its  old  proverb, 
"Fowls  farawa'  hae  feathers  feir."     Even  in  this 
eonspiraey  "  to  foster  national  pride,  vanity,**  and 
BO  on,  no  discourtesy  was  shown  to  English  genius 
and  talent.     There  is  no  complaint  made  of  that 
nature,  and  there  was  no  cause  afforded — no  justi- 
fication of  the  plaint,  if  it  had  been  ever  made. 
With  all  these  northern  prejudices,  we  might  re- 
mark that  the  best  English   authors  are    more 
generally  read  in  Scotland  than  out  of  it :  and  we 
admit  that  no  credit  devolves  upon  those  who  read 
them  for  their  practice.     They  look  to  their  own 
benefit  without  considering  maturely  the  advan- 
tages of  forming  and  studying  prejudices.     But 
the  assertion  is  so  groundless  that  the  charge  will 
only  permit  a  dreary  vindication. 

The  Burns  centenary  was  only  a  craise.  The 
Wallace  monument  is  only  a  crack.  Sir  William 
Wallace,  according  to  the  Times,  was  only  a  my- 
thical personage,  perhaps  not  so  well  established 
as  Ajax  or  Ulysses — hardly  on  a  par  with  Hercules. 
That  opinion  takes  us  down  very  considerably, 
although,  like  many  other  opinions  in  the  same 
quarter,  it  is  rot  quite  worth  what  ragmen  give 
for  the  old  paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  Wallace 
was  not  a  currency  doctor,  we  suppose ;  yet  these 
high  authorities  on  free  trade  might  write  of  him 
with  more  respect  than  they  show,  from  his  com- 
mercial enlightenment,  if  it  be  convenient  to  turn 


the  more  prominent  points  In  his  biography  into 
the  mythical.  His  place  in  history  stands  out 
more  clearly  than  any  other  man  of  his  century,  or 
of  any  ceniury  before  his  day,  in  this  island.  He 
is  a  more  demonstrable  personage  than  William 
the  Conqueror,  or  than  any  other  public  man  whom 
no  living  person  has  positively  seen. 

The  Tiwtei  leads  smaller  authorities  into  its 
blunders.     No  other  paper  blunders  dates  and 
facts  more  perpetually  than  that  journal ;  but  they 
are  always  reproduced  with  assiduity,  and   the 
copies  are  correct.     An  instance  not  yet  mythical 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  ignorance  of  its  fol- 
lowers.    Mr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  some  time  since, 
lectured  to  an  association  in  his  constituency  on 
commercial  morality.     He  did  not  step  out  of  the 
circle  of  his  friends,  their  sons,  or  their  grandsons. 
He  spoke  of  commercial  morality  to  men  who  had 
known  his  own  career  for  forty  years  or  more 
either  personally  or  by  repute.     The  Jiwte»  alleged 
that  he  went  over  to  Glasgow,  and  lectured  appa- 
rently on  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Bank.     All  the 
other  English  papers  followed  in  the  same  course. 
Mr.  Black  never  did  that,  but  if  he  had,  a  text 
would  have  been  found  in  the  history  of  that  bank, 
which    might    have   been  useful   in   commercial 
circles  nearer  the  Times  office  than  Glasgow.     The 
shareholders  of  the  Western   Bank    have  suffered 
a  loss  of  closely   upon  four  milliotu!     It  is   the 
largest  loss  ever  sustained  in  England  or  Scotland 
by  one  concern.      Yet  they  have  paid  their  credi« 
tors,  and  have  sought  no  permission  from   Parlia- 
ment,  like  some  banks  in   England,   not  to  pay 
them.     Their  history  is  one  of  bad  management, 
but  it  might  well  illustrate  commercial  morality. 
They  stand  alone,  in  the  pride  of  poverty,  it  may 
be,  many  of  them  ;  but  in  the  conscious  rectitude 
that  they  have  paid  all  their  creditors  with  interest^ 
and  so  Mr.  Black  might  have  taken  the  journey 
We  do  not  say  that  these  national  ascerbities. 
are  chargeable  on  a  few  English  journals  only.     On 
the  contrary,  we  consider  the  monument  proposed 
by  bix  gentlemen  to  Wallace,    but  repudiated   by 
ail  ihc  subscribers,  an  inefficient  piece  of  sculpture, 
meaning  nothing,  if  it   did    not   mean   an   insult. 
That  idea  will  never  be  executed,  because  it  would 
be  a  Times  article  in  stone. 

So  we  have,  also,  our  letter  writers,  not  smaller 
fools,  or  worse  designed,  or  less  stupid  than  their 
rivals  south  of  the  Tweed ;  but  while  both  parties 
play  with  edged  tools,  neither  of  them  pursue  in 
these  reproaches  a  course  calculated  to  strengthen 
imperial  interests.  They  scatter  seed  that  may 
die.  It  is  possible  that  they  might  live ;  and  their 
fruit  would  be  mischief  and  weak   ess  perpetually. 
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Wa  expected  to  bave  sesn  a  oopy  of  the  Oovera- 
meat  proposals  on  Reform  before  placing  oar  last 
sheet  at  press.  There  were  obvious  reasons  for  the 
wish,  at  least  on  our  part.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  urge  on  the  measures  essentially  necessary  for 
the  deliveratice  of  the  nation  from  a  host  of  ills 
that  disgrace  and  weaken  us.  The  first  of  these 
measures  is  the  representation  of  the  people — 
their  complete  and  full  rcpresenlalion. 

The  Qovernment  have  not  allowed  the  nature  of 
their  plans  to  ooze  out.  For  that  they  should  be 
commended,  alihough  we  believe  that  the  biil  was 
not  ready  until  towards  the  last  days  of  the  montli. 
Schemes  were  drawn,  doubtless ;  but  the  scheme 
whereon  the  Cabinet  meant  to  meet  the  Parliament 
was  not  settled  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  month. 
We  are  not  astonished  at  this  circumstance,  for 
upon  the  character  of  the  bill  depends  the  exist* 
enoe  of  the  ministry. 

The  boroughs,  we  hear,  are  to  have  no  extension 
of  the  franchise ;  but  the  county  qualification  will 
be  extended  to  ten  pouuds.  Boroughs  and  coun- 
ties will  be  equalised.  The  principle  is  ^ood. 
Equality  between  country  and  town  is  now  adopted 
as  the  rule.  Hereafter  it  will  not  be  easily  broken. 
Even  a  refusal  to  extend  the  borough  franchise 
will  not  be  a  heavy  blow.  The  VViiigs  are  com- 
mitted to  an  extension  of  the  borough  franchise. 
The  D^rbyitcs,  if  we  be  correctly  iuformed,  will  be 
committed  to  an  equality  of  country  and  town. 
Thus  Reform  moves  slowly,  but  still  it  moves.  A 
great  principle  is  acknowledged.  Thereby  a  great 
wrong  will  be  redressed. 

The  Government  do  not  propose  equitable  repre- 
sentation. They  only  suggest  that  the  drollery  of 
the  present  scheme  may  be  reduced  slightly.  We 
believe  that  they  cannot  move  in  a  wrong  direction. 
They  can  scarcely  make  bad  into  worse.  The 
steps  they  arc  to  take  will  be  in  the  right  way. 
They  may  not  be  so  great  and  wide  as  to  break  the 
agitation  for  Roforin.  They  will  only  give  it  a 
better  ground  than  is  now  possessed  by  Reformers 

Tlie  franchises  that  will  be  attached  to  Saving 
Bank  depositors  were  proposed  by  us  twelve  years 
since,  iu  conjunction  with  a  qualification  on  Life. 
Assurance  policies  of  a  fixed  age,  not  as  an  act  of 


justice,  but  as  one  of  the  many  iustalmenta  thit 
might  be  suggested.  We  bave  no  quarrel  with 
theoni  therefore,  and  we  do  not  even  know  yet  their 
extent  and  nature. 

The  question  whether  the  bill  will  be  carried  or 
defeated  depends  for  a  reply  meanwhile  on  the 
Liberal  party  P  Another  question,  '*  sliould  it  ba 
carried,"  depends  upon  the  determination  of  the 
Radicals  to  continue  their  agitation.  It  is  not 
complete  reform.  It  will  not  do  harm  as  a  step : 
as  a  final  resting  place  it  would  not  be  good.  It  U 
evidence  that  the  associations  now  formed  and 
forming  to  procure  manhood  suffrage  have  done 
good.  Let  them  grow  and  prosper,  and  they  will 
carry  complete  reform  in  two  years. 

The  proposal  to  abolish  the  necessity  for  per- 
sonal attendance  at  the  poll,  and  substitute  votes 
in  writing,  is  a  harmless  help  to  independent  per- 
sons; but,  as  a  aubstitute  for  the  ballot,  it  is 
worthless.  The  Government,  by  the  introduction 
of  this  part  of  the  scheme,  render  their  motion 
peculiarly  liable  to  an  opposition.  They  thrust  the 
modes  of  voting  before  the  Parliament  and  the 
public,  and  they  provoke  amendments,  which  will 
be  defeated  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  will  elicit 
progress  even  among  the  Whigs.  Recent  elec- 
tions have  been  useful  to  them.  £aoh  new  con- 
test makes  new  converts,  and  if  Mr.  Disraeli 
means  to  stand  upon  his  paper  voting  and  retain 
his  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  for  a  long 
period,  he  is  a  mistaken  man. 

The  rumours  of  war,  which  have  affected  deeply 
the  prices  of  consols  and  securities,  have  been  par- 
tially stilled  by  the  journey  of  Lord  Cowley  to 
Vienna,  and  the  Pope's  notice  to  quit  served  up^n 
the  Vustrians  and  the  French.  The  preparations 
for  a  contest  are,  however,  continued  still  in  Franco 
and  in  Italy.  They  will  cost  a  large  outlay,  if  the 
quarrel  does  not  end  in  war ;  but  a  much  larger  if 
it  assumes  that  shape.  War  will  occur  if  Louis 
Napoleon  be  ready.  Peace  will  be  preserved  if  he 
be  not  fully  prepared  for  the  struggle.  These 
facts  manifest  the  dangerous  state  of  Europe — 
where  one  man  can  spread  dismay,  and  the  nations 
keep  three  millions  of  men  in  arms. 
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VliUer  Eoemingi,     By  L bitch  TliTCHrz.     2  vols. 
Loadoa  :  Hurst  and  BUckett. 

This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  bo^ks  ve  have  met 
with  for  a  long  time.  It  affords  deep  and  grave 
thooght  for  more  serioas  moments,  and  amuses 
the  lighter  ones,  by  racy  humour  and  interesting 
narrative. 

The  philosopher  will  read  its  pages  without 
feeling  them  derogatory  to  his  dignity ;  and  the 
young  lady  of  eighteen,  just  home  from  that  em- 
porium of  modem  education  (?) — a  boarding 
school-^and  deeply  imbued  with  the  idea  of  her 
profound  wisdom,  may  condescend  to  be  amused 
by  the  book,  even  if  the  philosophicil  disqui- 
aitions  be  either  above  or  below  her.  Ther; 
is  no  continuous  story,  but  the  work  o  msists  of  a 
aeriea  of  articles  on  various  subjects,  somstimo 
given  in  (he  form  of  an  essay,  sometimes  \\\  th  it 
of  narrative.  It  is  impossible  to  weary  while 
reading  these,  for  tlie  arrangement  of  the  chapters 
provides  a  judicious  rest  for  the  mind,  by  placing 
those  of  a  lii^ht  and  amusing  tendency  after  others 
of  more  solid  purpose. 

In  the  paper    on  "The  Mediocracy,'*   which 

the  author  upholds,  as  a  "great  power,"  not  to  be 

condemned  or  despised,   but  properly  estimated 

and  valued,  he    gives  us  same  curious  nolious 

about   China,   which    he    very  justly   calls   the 

••  Lind  of  the  Mediacracy."     He  says  :  — 

In  soma  nttions  meJioeniej,  as  a  power,  ii  ttrooger  than 
in  othen,  hot  China  amy  be  pointed  to  m  it«  grand  strong* 
hold.     This   Aowerj   Uod   is  the  centre  of  the  world  of 
eonnonplaoe.    It  has  no  ignorant  classea,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word.     All  are  edneatcd  np  to  a  certain  point  of  me- 
diocra^,  and  genius  is  kept  down  by  main  foroe.    To  snr- 
pass  the  standaid  works  of  the  langnage— standard,  two  or 
three  thousand  jcars  ago— is  an  offence  at  law ;  and  eren  if 
it  were  not  so,  the  Celestial  Mediocracy  woald  tnrn  away 
with  contempt  from  anytliiQg  that  appeared  to  bd  different 
in   thooght  or  manner   from  their  clsssics.     An  Emperor 
desired  to  read  a  Chinese  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  having  graliAed  his  cariosity,  he   returned  it  with  the 
simple  remark,  **  It  is   not  classical.**     This  was  enough. 
The  judgment  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  country,  and  a 
third  part  of  mankind  wagiced  their  tails  in  triumph.    The 
poor  ontside  barbarians  1     Their  great  book  resembled  nei- 
ther  the  "  She  King,**  nor  the  "  He  King,"  nor  the  "  Shoe 
King.'*     A  great  part  of  the  literature  of  China  consists  of 
noveh  and  poetry.     In  the  one  thpy  represent  their  own 
manners  to  the  life,  and  are  never  weary  of  contemplating 
the  commonplace  image ;  in  the  other,  they  illustrate  their 
own  mind  in  all  ita  happy  destitution  of  thoughts  and  ideas. 
The  schoolmaster  publishes  his  verses  by  pasting  them  on 
the  door  post;  the  cook  glorifies   his  kitchen  walls  in  the 
same  manner.     All  China  writes  verses  ;  and  a  conventional 
edict  constitutes  all  verses,  poetry. 

This  does  not  give  us  a  very  exalted  notion  of 
the  long  tailed  nation ;  but  it  presents  a  true  pic- 
ture of  itn  mediocracy,  placing  it  on  the  proper 
footing,  and  in  a  proper  light. 

In  the  chapter  styled  "  The  Author,'*  there  is 
deep  feeling  in  the  description  of  these  poor  literary 
libouen ;  those  who,  as  the  writer  himself  says. 


"  make  their  bread  by  their  pen,  and  who,  proba- 
bly could  nDt  make  salt  to  their  bread  by  anything 
else.     Such  authors,'*  he  adds, 

Ton  might  number  in  these  last  d-iys  upoa  your  finders  ; 
and  that  is  all  the  better  for  our  purpose,  for  we  are  ambi- 
tions of  eiecntin^  a  dajuoreotype  of  one  of  them  as  a 
specimen  before  they  all  go  down  among  the  fossils. 

Let  ns  take  a  general  author;  not  one  who  goes  poking 
and  poking  into  a  particular  subject,  but  waomHium  konormm 
homo,  who  goes  at  anything  and  everything  withont  bo^ii^Iing, 
yet  whj,  if  the  choice  were  toft  to  hi*o«elf  (which  it  never  is) 
would  prefer  elegant  literature— the  thing  he  hates  to  hear 
pe3ple  c!ill  light  literature. 

•  •  .  .  •  . 

He  had  never  time  for  deep  sluJy,  and  if  he  hid,  the  ae- 
cnmaUlion  of  knowledge  would  have  bean  a  useless  burden  ; 
what  he  has  is  thouj^ht,  observation,  and  fancy,  according  to 
his  degree,  with  a  saSlciency  of  information  spread  thin 
over  a  large  surface.  In  his  boyhood  and  hobbledehoyhood 
he  read  everything;  thit  cime  in  hii  way,  nnj  everything  ha 
cjuld  get  in  the  way  of,  his  instincts  blindly  furseeing  whnt 
W.IS  to  be  his  fate  in  t!ie  worlJ.  He  has  this  a  tolerably 
gooi  idea  of  whit  h  is  b.^cn  achiovej  in  the  way  of  literature, 
and  is  not  to  be  dscaiveJ  by  f.ilsc  pretensions  to  origin- 
ality. 

He  ba^n  hii  literary  life  in  a  little  person;il  discomfort  , 
no  doubt,  from  lite  p.iaeity  and  uncertainty  of  the  ways  and 
me  ins;  but  ho  was  proud  of  hii  profession,  and  proud  of 
himiclf  for  being  caIIaJ  thereto;  and  in  the  mid«t  of  all 
aniieties  there  wa^  conit.intly  a  golden  sky  in  the  distance, 
as  yon  miglit  see  by  the  illamination  it  threw  upon  his  pale 
face.  He  gnve  up  dnncin ;  at  three  or  four  and  twenty, 
because  he  thought  i(  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  his 
calling ;  and  hs  always  dressed  in  black,  considering  it  a 
profes-sional  and  solemn  colonr — to  which,  by  the  way,  he 
owed  the  seedy  look  he  hal  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
bUck  taking  very  unkindly  the  fingering  of  time,  and  the 
rubs  of  the  world. 

...... 

The  author  has  no  profession  he  can  count  upon,  in  the 
midst  of  the  changes  of  tastes  and  opinions  ;  he  underitands 
no  trade,  and  he  has  no  land,  and  no  investment  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  of  need.  He  has  thus  a  solitary  look  and  a 
solitary  feeling.  The  thoughts  of  other  writers  are  at  once 
disturbed  and  amused  by  the  variety  of  subjects  that  demand 
their  aUention:  he  has  but  one.  He  is  an  author  at  home 
an  anthor  in  the  streets,  an  author  in  his  waking  dreams,  an 
author  in  his  slumbers.  He  is  fond  of  solitary  strolls,  and 
of  walking  up  and  down  his  room.  People  think  he  is 
studying  theu ;  but  he  is  doing  no  such  thing.  The  thoughts, 
which  are  his  life,  are  floating,  from  habit,  about  his  mind 
like  a  film,  as  fleeting  and  unsubstantial ;  they  may  have 
fed  and  strengthened  him  ;  or  they  may  have  merely  enter- 
tained and  excited ;  bnt  when  bis  walk  is  at  an  end,  they 
have  dissolved  into  air,  leaving  only,  at  records  of  their 
presence,  a  lonelier  look  and  a  paler  brow. 

This  is  a  rather  a  sentimental  view  to  take  of 
authors,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is 
borne  out  by  facts.  We  doubt  if  Mr.  Dickens, 
when  he  was  struggling  into  fame,  through  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  or  Mr.  Thackery,  while 
delineating  "Becky  Sharp,"  in  that  most  graphio 
of  all  novels,  '\ Vanity  Fair,'*  answered  to  this 
deseription.  But  let  us  see  what  is  farther  said  of 
these  knights  of  the  pen  : — 

The  author  is  thought  to  be  convivial,  or  osed  to  be 
thooght  10 ;  bat  that  it  a  vulgar  mistake.  Ha  it  merrly 
loeial'—and  Qod  knows  he  needs  it. 
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We  would  be  glad  to  know  where  sociality 
ceases,  and  conviviality  begins  ;  it  mi^rbt  be  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  points.  We  have  next  what  an  author  does 
not  like  in  the  way  of  society. 

**The  Hathor  does  not  affect  large  inix(*cl  parties.  .  .  • 
The  conpany  are  playin?  a  part,  and  dressed  ia  character 
.  .  .  thej  are  sarroanded  by  the  ho^  bloated  lie  men 
call  cooTentionaliiin.** 

Casting  aside  the  little  bit  of  sentiment  which 
has  been  thrown  by  iki  author  around  an  author,  we 
come  to  some  home  truths  about  this  class,  which 
contain  the  greatest  sentiment  after  all. 

**  The  anther,  eTen.if  anceetsfal  ia  his  profeuion,  docs  not 
make  nionc7 — for  we  have  no  miracle  of  the  afre  in  Tieir,bat 
an  arcrage  author.  lie  lives  like  the  class  to  which  his  taste 
attaches  him,  and  in  which  society  Axes  his  place;  and  being 
like  all  sanguine  men,  of  a  specnlatire  turn,  ho  has  too  many 
nps  and  downs  to  be  able  to  save.  If,  therefore,  he  should 
be  carried  off  from  his  family  before  they  are  in  the  way  of 
providinir  for  themiielves,  they  have  not  ranch  else  to  look  to 
-^apart  from  the  chapter  of  accidents — beyond  a  little  fund 
in  the  Life  Assurance,  to  give  them  a  start  in  the  world. 

"  The  author  rarely  marries  an  authoress  of  his  own  order, 
that  is  vowed  to  the  profession  (we  commend  him  there — our 
own  notions  of  an  authoress  being  a  grim,  gaunt  female, 
with  green  spectacles,  and  a  grey  gown ;    Roman  nose  and 

Ion  i  voiee  1)*' it  would  be  tiresome  for  a  man  to 

be  reatrieted  for  life  to  the  society  of  the  muses;  he  would 
aometimes,  we  will  warrant  yon,  like  to  make  a  fourth  in  a 
ronndabont  with  the  graces;  and  even,  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  to  take  one  desperate  peep  at  the  Furies.  The  wife 
the  aathor  does  marry,  is  aometimes  not  even  literary  ;  but 
then  she  haa  a  reverence  for  literature,  and  is  proud  of  her 
haaband  for  being  one  of  its  acknowledged  hierophants. 
She  haa  a  sympathy  with  the  brain-toiling  man,  and  is 
always  ready  to  make  allowance  for  his  *  little  ways,*  as  one 
plaeed  by  hia  peculiar  employment,  at  least,  in  formal  mat- 
ters,  without  the  pale  of  the  common  law. 

And  then  we  have  his  end  traced.    "  What,"  we 

read, 

Becomes  of  the  aathor  at  last  P  Why,  he  merely  passes 
^^ay — flits  by,  like  one  of  his  shadows  of  the  world  of  sha- 
dows. The  public  rarely  follow  him  to  inquire  into  his 
whereabouts;  they  only  know  that  he  has  coaled  to  write, 
and  that  the  quota  he  was  accustomed  to  contribute  to  their 
amusement  or  instruction,  is  now  supplied  by  another. 

That  is  all  true,  literally  true,  borne  out  by 
precedent  and  daily  example.  Ijiterary  work  does 
not  meet  its  due  reward  in  the  present  day.  The 
public  singer  or  actor  can  make  his  or  her  thous- 
ands with  little  trouble,  the  pianist  or  painter  may 
do  the  same ;  the  administrators  to  the  senses  are 
amply  renumerated,  while  those  who  supply  the 
wants  of  the  mind  (far  the  more  valuable  class  of 
the  two)  struggle  on,  in  poverty,  and  discourage- 
ment, unrewarded  and  unappreciated,  unless  indeed, 
in  a  few  solitary  exoeptions,  where  the  public 
worships  a  literary  demigod,  and  accepts  as  gold, 
all  the  tinsel  he  offers  them.  In  the  paper  on  the 
*'  World  '*  ai  iar^e,  there  are  some  keen  and  ex- 
cellent remarks  on  insanity.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

A  gentleman  entertains  t  firm  oonvietion  that  he  is  N»- 
bnchadneuar,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  eat  grass  and  drink 
water ;  bat  his  friends  deny  the  fact  as  vehemently,  as  if  it 
were  a  reproach  to  the  family,  and  he  ia  oat  voted  and  shut 
np.  This  is  very  well.  We  have  nothing  to  aty  against 
the  joitiee  or  hamanity  of  the  deeisioD,  for,  in  all  probabiltf  , 


the  gentleman  is  miatakea  in  hit  identity;  but  then  ia  one 
of  his  near  relatives,  who  labours  under  a  more  dangerous 
insanity,  and  is  yet  allowed  to  be  at  large.     Thia  individual 
knows  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  by  his  own  eiperienee,  that 
it  is  the  property  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  to  deprive  him 
fur  the  time  of  human  reason,  to  make  him  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule and  insult,  to  raise  him  to  a  state  of  wild  exoi'ement  and 
then  to  plunge  him  into  reaction,  misery,  and  despondency. 
He  drinks  the  specified  quantity,  nevertheless,  and  submita 
to  the  penalty  ;  and  he  continues  to  do  so  from  time  to 
time,  although  fully  aware  that  the  reanit  at  last  will  be  io- 
ourable  disease  and  a  prematore  death.     In  these  two  casc% 
we  think  there  is  some  want  of  coherency  in  the  jodgnuot 
of  the  migority  of  the  world  at  large.    The  one  person  eata 
like  a  beast,  and  drinks  water;  and  the  other  eats  the  beasta 
themselves,  and  drinks  alcohol.     So  far  the  madman  is  the 
saner  of  the  two ;  bat  nnlackily  he  fancies  himself  to  be 
Nebttchadunaar,  whom  he  is  not,  while  his  friend  kaowa 
himself  to  be,  as  he  really  is,  Mr.  John  Smith.     That  tarna 
the  schIo  against  him. 

Then  we  have  a  clever  and  amusins?  dialogue 
between  an  inhabitant  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a 
visitor  to  the  house  ;  tending  to  prove  that  all  per- 
sons who  are  at  large,  are  not  very  sane  in  their 
actions. 

A  gentleman  of  fortune  visited  a  lunatic  asylnm.     H 
entered  into  conversation  with  one  of  the  patiems,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  some  curiosity  to  know  how  his  visitor  passed 
his  time  out  of  doors. 

"  I  hare  horses  and  greyhoands  for  coursing,**  said  the 
latter  in  reply  to  the  other's  question. 
••  Ah  I  these  are  very  expensive.'* 
"  Yes,  they  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  year,  but 
they  are  very  efficient.*' 

"  Very  efficient.    Have  you  anything  more  V* 
"  Yes,  I  hare  a  pack  of  hounds  for  hunting  harea.** 
"  And  they  cost  a  great  deal,  too.*' 
*'  A  very  great  deal.     And  I  have  birds  for  hawking.*' 
"  I  see — birds  for  hawking  other  birds.    And  these  swell 
up  the  expense,  I  daresay  V* 

"You  may  say  that,  for  they  are  not  comrooa  in  thia 
country.  And  then  I  sometimes  go  oat  with  my  gan, 
accompanied  by  a  setter  and  a  retriever." 
•*  \nd  these  are  expensive,  too  f** 
"Of  course.  But  it  is  not^he  animals  themselves  that 
run  away  with  the  money;  there  must  bo  men,  yon  know,  to 
feed  and  look  after  them,  houses  to  lodge  them  in,  in  short, 
the  whole  sporting  establishment." 

"I  see,  I  see.  Yon  have  horses,  hounds,  aettera, 
retrievers,  hawks,  men— and  all  for  the  capture  of  hares  and 
birds.  What  an  enormous  revenue  they  mast  cosl  you  ! 
Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  this,  what  return  do  they  pay, 
whAt  return  does  your  year's  sporting  produce P** 

"Why  a  good  many  hares— perhaps  a  doten  hares— and 
certainly  a  duzcn  brace  of  birds.'* 

"God  bless  me!'*  said  the  lunatic,  looking  anxiously 
ronnd  him ;  "  my  friend,**  in  an  earnest  whisper,  "  there  is 
the  gate  behind  yon ;  take  my  advice,  and  be  off  out  of  this 
pinze  while  you  are  safe.  Don't  let  the  doctor  get  his  eyea 
apon  yon.  He  ducks  us  to  some  purpose,  but,  as  aare  aa 
you  are  a  living  man  he  will  half  drown  you.** 

In  explanation  of  the  latter  sentence  it  must  be 
remarked  that  in  this  asylum  the  remedy  consisted 
mainly  in  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the 
patients  in  their  fits  of  excitement.  They  were 
placed  in  water  answering  to  the  degree  of  tarbn- 
lence  manifested,  and  their  dread  of  thia  timplfl 
diaoipline  was  said  to  have  a  wholesome  effeot. 
The  magnitude  of  the  wealthy  gentleman's 
insanity,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  lunatio, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  very  jeriooa  immenioa 
to    whioh    he  thought  be  woold  be 
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One  bIoij  wa  vonld  mention  amongst  the 
Buooeeding  dosultorj  papers  as  being  peculiarly 
beaatifnl.  It  is  that  which  is  headed  "Quaker 
Loye."  This  exquisite  little  tale  is  too  long  for 
extract  now.  If  sound  practical  wisdooi,  racy  hu- 
mour, witty  sarcasm,  and  a  truthful  delineation  of 
life,  with  useful  practical  deductions  therefrom  be 
recommendations,  this  work  carries  such  creden- 
tials to  -the  public.  It  is  an  agreeable  companion 
of  winter  evenings* 


A#v  Piciuret,  and  Old  PaneU,    By  Dr.  DoBAir. 

Pp.  376.  London  :  Richard  Bentley. 
This  very  clever  work  consists  of  a  number  of 
papers  on  varions  subjects,  chiefly  historical  or 
biographical.  The  opening  chapter  called  the 
"  Right-Hand  Panel,"  forms  one  of  a  series  of 
three.  In  it  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  great 
Methodist  preacher  "Wesley,"  together  with  an 
anecdotal  account  of  Oli?er  Goldsmith,  whose 
character  is  pleasingly  pourtrayed,  and  whose  early 
career,  and  its  accompanying  struggle,  is  feelingly 
set  forth.  And  another  person,  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  former,  is  also  cleverly  introduced.  We 
allude  to  Mrs.  Bellamy,  the  dramatic  Lionne  of  the 
day.     Thus  is  she  poetically  painted — 

She  wai  one  of  thoie  bright  creatures  vho  can  scarcely 
be  deeeribed,  and  vlio  defj  criticism  eioept  of  coarse  from  a 
sister.  If  it  be  true  that  Lycargns  set  up  a  graoeful  statae, 
representing  Langhter,  and  that  he  bade  his  Spartans 
worship  the  new  goddess,  this  was  the  deity  herself.  Eye, 
lip,  cheek,  nay,  at  the  poet  says,  her  foot  eren  smiled. 
Praxiteles  mi^t  hate  thonght  himself  happy  to  have  had 
her  for  a  model.  Had  she  been  by  when  Paris  had  to  giro 
away  the  apple,  it  would  not  hare  fallen  into  tJie  bosom  of 
Helen.  Semele  was  only  a  dairymaid  in  comparison  with 
her ;  and,  then,  she  wore  a  saucy  look,  inexpressible,  sedac- 
tire,  enbdaing,  inimitable — such  as  the  son  of  Semele  might 
have  worn,  before  he  took  to  ferment  his  grapes,  and  drink 
deeply  of  the  liquor.  The  roice  sounded  sweet,  siirery, 
and  saucy. 

Such,  then,  is  the  picture  of  the  theatrical 
favourite  of  that  age.  But  the  author  does  not 
linger  long  with  actresses,  but  passes  on  to  the 
"Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  which  contains  a  very 
beautiful  story,  and  a  notice  of  Andr6  Cbdnier, 
the  poet,  whose  melancholy  history  is  touch ingly 
told.  There  is  a  very  excellent  chapter  on  "  Histo- 
rical Portraits,  by  Romantic  Painters,**  iu  which 
some  of  the  errors  into  which  the  writers  of  romance 
have  fallen  are  exposed.  With  regard  to  one  of 
these  in  Mr.  James's  novel  of  *'  Richelieu,*'  the 
a«thor  says — 

few  who  hare  read  this  work  will  have  forgotten  Pauline 
de  Beaumont ;  and  these  perhaps  will  not  like  to  be  told 
that,  instead  of  being  the  unexceptionable  young  lady  of  the 
Bor^,  she  was  an  exceedingly  mischievous  and  mischief- 
making  maid  of  honour.  Mr.  James,  moreover,  has  attri- 
buted to  her  an  action  of  merit  which  was  really  performed, 
and  that  moat  disinterestedly,  by  another  person. 

So  much  for  the  authors  of  romance,  and  those 
whose  historical  knowledge  is  drawn  from  their 
works!  There  are  in  this  chapter  some  excellent  re- 
marks on  reading.  "  A  man,*'  writes  the  author, 
txtactiiig»  however^  from  another  work- 


Kay  as  well  expeet  to  grow  stronger  by  alwaya  eating 
as  wiser  by  always  reading.  Too  much  overcharges  nature, 
and  turns  more  into  disease  than  nourishment.  It  is  thought 
and  digestion  which  makes  books  serviceable,  and  give 
health  and  vigour  to  the  mind.  Books  well  ehooeo,  noitber 
dull  the  appetite  nor  strain  the  memoiy ;  but  refresh  the 
inclinations,  strengthen  the  powers,  and  improve  under 
experiments.  By  reading,  a  man  does  as  it  were,  antedate 
bis  life,  and  makes  himself  cotemporary  with  past  ages. 

Then  he  discusses  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  while 
giving  her  credit  for  a  good  intention,  deprecates 
the  romantic  style  in  which  she  seeks  to  convey 
instruction ;  and  on  this  point  he  gives  os  a  few 
keen  remarks,  which  may  be  aseful  in  point- 
ing out  the  errors  into  which  the  writers  for 
the  young  fall.  let,  these  notions  are  rather 
overstrained.  The  author  condemns  the  allegory 
of  her  speech,  or  rather  agrees  with  those  who 
condemn  it.     He  says — 

The  Edgeworths,  in  their  work  on  Edooatioo,  are 
perhaps  too  carping  and  too  strict  against  poor  Mrs. 
Barbauld  iu  some  of  her  phrases,  but  they  acutely  enough 
discern  the  romantic  instead  of  the  real,  in  such  expresaioBf 
as  "  The  moon  shines  at  night  when  the  sun  is  gone  to 
bed.*'  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  undoubtedly  conveys 
a  false  idea,  and  is  condemned  accordingly.  Sueh  a  style 
is  truly  the  first  step  towards  making  romance  readers. 
If  Mrs.  Barbanld's  pupils  could  be  brought  to  believe  that 
the  sun'went  to  bed,  they  might  easily,  at  a  later  period, 
see  in  St.  George,  the  nurse  child  of  the  witch  Xalyb,  the 
slayer  of  the  dragon,  and  forget  therein  the  clever  baeon- 
dealer,  and  the  popularly-elected  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 

Now,  we  don't  agree  with  that.  Children 
understand  allegory.  No  child  in  this  world  would 
fancy  that  the  sun  really  and  literally  went  to  bed. 
Scripture  gives  us  a  warrant  for  allegory,  and 
therefore,  we  are  not  only  allowed  to  use  it,  but 
arc  absolutely  induced  by  example  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  curious  sentence  in  reference  to 

authors,  and  we  only  wish  some  of  the  prosy 

writers  of  the  day  could  believe  in  its  truth.     It 

is  the  hypothesis  of  one  of  Dr.   Doran's   cha« 

racters — 

*'  Why  they  say,*'  he  replied,  "  that  there  exists  a  special 
pnrgatory  for  authors,  where  all  tlieir  works  go  with  them  ; 
and  they  no  sooner  enter  than  all  the  types  are  changed  into 
gnats,  which  prey  upon  them  with  a  violence  in  proportion 
to  the  eniud  which  their  victim  inflicted  on  the  patient 
public.'* 

Truly,  do  we  wish  that  punishment  could  be 
carried  into  effect ;  then  probably  the  press  would 
not  teem  with  the  tomes  of  senseless  trash  which 
are  now  so  liberally  produced. 

The  anthor*s  notion  of  a  "soir^"  ia  unique, 
and,  we  may  add,  erroneous.  *'A  soir^,"  he 
writes,  "marked  as  all  those  intellect^slayiag 
things  are  by  cold  tea,  small  talk,  bad  musie, 
worse  singing,  lying  compliments,  and  an  impa- 
tience to  go  home  again."  Doctor!  we  did  not 
agree  with  you  about  the  "sun  going  to  bed,** 
and  we  do  not  agree  with  you  as  to  a  aoir^. 
We  do  not  understand  you — a  miserable,  alow, 
tea-and*(  urn-out  affair,  where  people  put  on  their 
fine  gowns,  smiles,  and  words;  and  work  then- 
selves  into4he  deceit  that  eigoyment  is  tb0  con- 
aequenoe  of  the  seif-impoaed  penance  f  Thait'a 
Bot  a  soif  te  M  the  people  nnderttand  the  vei4« 
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A  8oir6e,  a  miserable,  doll,  dolefal,  funereal  repast, 
oelebratiDg  the  decease  of  every  particle  of  mirth 
and  jollity  1  That  would  be  the  most  inaccurate 
description  imaginable.  Perhaps  a  conventional 
bore  and  nuisance,  but  not  a  soiree,  as  these  meet- 
ings are  commonly  known.  We  pass  to  a  pithy 
and  excellent  remark  which  the  author  gives  us, 
about  the  use  or  abuse  rather  of  argument.  He 
says: — "There  are  two  classes  with  whom  there 
is  no  arguing :  the  half-educated,  who  are  too  con- 
ceited to  be  convinced  ;  and  the  half -savage,  whose 
truths  are  more  than  half  drunken,  and  cannot  be 
wholly  gainsaid.*' 

The  chapter,  styled  "  A  group  of  Queens,  un- 
queened,'*  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  historical 
information.     In  speaking  of  Katherine  Parr,  he 

says: — 

Kttherioe  Parr  «u  the  wife  of  many  hasbmds.  She 
was  a  learned  yonog  lady,  with  tome  •prinkling  of  rojel 
blood  in  her;  and  wai  wooed  by  Lord  Sorope;  married  to 
Lord  Borongti,  and  became  a  widow  before  she  had  com- 
pleted her  lUteenth  year.  Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  admired 
her,  her  nnderatanding,  and  her  needlework,  and  forthwith 
etponicd  her,  to  speedily  leave  her  again  a  widow.  Tlie 
handsome  Sir  lliomas  Seymour,  most  gallant  of  admirals, 
next  ofiered  himself  for  the  acceptance  of  this  accomplished 
young  lady,  bnt  his  pretensions  were  set  aside,  by  the  irre- 
aistib!e  courtship  of  a  king,  who  had  divorced  two  wives, 
beheaded  two  more,  and  killed  a  fifth  by  his  cruelty.  She 
had  no  choice,  bnt  to  take  thankfully  the  terrible  gift  im. 
posed  upon  her ;  and  Katherine  became  the  last,  and  the 
luckiest,  and  perhaps  the  wisest  of  the  wives  of  Henry. 
She  was  a  tender  mother  to  his  children,  an  incomparable 
nurse  to  himself,  and  was  so  esteemed  by  him,  that  she  only 
nearly  lost  her  head.  She  had  touched  upon  religions  ques- 
tions, and  probably  had  not  the  king  recollected  thwt  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  find  Iter  match  at  rubbing  in  a 
lotion,  all  her  snbmissiveness  would  not  have  saved  her 
from  the  scaffold. 

With  one  more  extract,  too  good  to  be  omitted, 
we  must  end  our  notice  of  this  work.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  chapter  on  "The  things  we  don't 
know.*'  The  author  is  speaking  of  Knowledge 
and  Ignorance — 

**  Summarily,**  he  writes,  "  here  it  may  be  said,  on  such 
a  text,  that  our  ignorance,  compared  with  oar  know- 
ledge is  as  a  giant  to  the  dwarf  in  the  fable.  They 
walk  through  the  world  together,  sensitive  Kuowledge 
getting  all  the  blows,  while  stalwart  Ignorance  swaggers  on 
with  withers  all  u» wrung.  Ignorance  is  the  sea,  and 
Knowledge  the  bright  evening  star,  shining  over  it  in  clear, 
ohaste,  and  circumscribed  purity :  Ignorance  is  sometimes 
better  than  Knowledge,  and  the  end  of  Knowledge,  after  all,  is 
bat  oonflrmation  of  Ignoranee. 

We  can  linger  no  longer  in  gazing  at  these  very 
pleasant  pictures,  or  knocking  at  the  dim  old 
panels.  The  work  needs  no  commendation.  The 
extracts  answer  that  end. 


in  Rome.  It  has  been  too  long  published  id 
require  a  long  notice  now.  The  Cardinal  describes 
the  character  and  duties  of  these  prelates,  and 
gives,  in  the  process  of  doing  so,  an  account  of 
several  important  Roman  Catholic  religious  cere- 
monies. The  descriptions  are  meant  to  be  imposing. 
There  is  plenty  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  glitter,  and 
brocade,  and  incense  in  them ;  but  as  the  Bible 
has  taught  us  to  love  simplicity  rather  than  parade 
iu  the  "things  which  belong  to  heaven,"  we 
should  not  be  dazzled  by  these  processions,  bnt 
regret  them.  There  is  a  far-fetched  deduction 
near  the  end  of  the  volame,  which  is  the  very  aome 
of  superstition.  The  Cardinal  says : — *'  One  does 
not  see,  why,  if  a  Jewish  high  priest,  had  the  gift 
of  prophecy  for  his  year  of  office,  one  of  a  much 
iiighcr  order  and  dignity  should  not  occasionally 
be  allowed  to  possess  it."  Of  course  the  Cardinal 
alluded  to  the  Pope,  and  we  never  before  heard  it 
surmised  that  prophecy  was  an  accompaniment  of 
the  papal  chair,  although  it  is  as  easy  to  believe 
in  that  as  to  believe  iufalibility.  However  it  is 
not  one*s  business  to  see  "  why.*'  We  must  eipeot 
such  passages  and  deductions  from  the  pen  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  useless  and  pharasaical 
pomp  of  worship  is  brought  vividly  before  us  iu  the 
book.  These  passages  cannot  be  said  to  be  over- 
drawn or  untruthful  as  they  are  written  by  a 
"  Prince*'  of  Home. 


Becolleeiumt  of  the  Lati  Four  PcpM,  and  of  Borne 
%%  TMr  Times.  By  U.£.  Oabdinal  Wisbmav, 
Pp.  623.    London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

A  Roxiir  Cathouc  work,  giving  the  author's 
reminisoencea  of  the  Popes,  Pius  Yli.,  Leo  X., 
Pirn  Vni.,  and  Gregory  XVI.,  with  whom  he 
became  personally  acquainted  daring  his  residence 


Fragmentary  Remains,  Literary  and  Scientific,  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,   Bart.      Edited   by    his 
brother,  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.ll,8.      Pp.  328. 
London :    John    Churchill,   New  Burlington- 
street. 
This  work  comprises  the  memoir  and  oorrespon* 
deuce  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  was  born  at 
Penzance  on  the  17th  of  December,  1778.     His 
parents  were  of  the  middling  classes  of  society, 
and   "belonged   to  a  family  that  both   on  the 
father's  and  mother's  side  for  many  generations,  so 
far  back  indeed  as  it  could  be  traced,  had  received 
a  lettered  education,  and  were  above  the  wants 
which  the  peasant  labourer  had  to  struggle  with.** 
The  first  eight  years  of  his  scholastic  career  were 
spent  at  the  grammar  school  in  his  native  town. 
From  thence  lie  went  to  Truro,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carden.     His 
character  as  a  schoolboy  is  thus  described : — 

**  He  was  a  faronrite  with  his  schoolfellows,  on  aceonnt 
of  his  good  temper,  and  willing  readiness  to  aid  them  in 
their  tasks,  and  also  for  the  entertainment  ho  afforded  them 
as  a  reciter  of  stories,  in  which  his  inveutiTe  and  imaginatiTe 
faculties,  it  is  remembered,  were  early  exercised,  and  of 
which  proofs  remain  in  some  sketches  of  romance  which  he 
had  planned  and  began.  His  last  master,  the  Re?.  Dr. 
Carden,  records  his  early  reooUeetion  of  him,  as^being  ehtefly 
distinguished  for  amiability,  the  good  terms  he  was  on  with 
his  schoolfellows,  and  for  the  superiority  of  his  exereises  in 
translating  Latin  into  English  Terse;  oneof  hisschoolfellowa 
remembered  the  assistance  be  and  others  had  from  him  in 
the  composition  of  Latin  verse.** 

On  his  leaving  his  native  place  he  went  to 
Clifton,  to  become  superintendent  of  a  Pneumatic 
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insiitntioii  then  about  to  be  established.  He 
reouuDed  in  Clifton  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
left  it  for  London,  "to  become  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  at  the  infitation  of  Connt  Rum  ford, 
in  the  Eoyal  Institation  of  Great  Britain — the 
high  name  in  full  bj  which  the  institution,  in  its 
modest  abode  in  Albemarle  street,  was  designated." 

We  have  not  space  to  trace  the  life  of  this  great 
man  carefnllj  throughout.  The  book  is  interspersed 
with  interesting  letters,  and  notices  of  celebrated 
people.  His  eminent  career  brought  him  into 
association  with  the  celebrities  of  the  day,  who  not 
only  admired  him  for  his  intellect,  but  respected 
and  lofed  him  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his 
character. 

The  progress  through  life  of  a  great  and  good 
man  yields  always  a  beneficial  lesson  ^to  the 
mind.  The  present  instance  forms  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  memoir  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
may  be  read  with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 


Memoirs  of  BarthoUmew  Fair,     By  Hekby  Mob- 
LET.     Pp.  494.   London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Tills  book»  as  its  title  promises,  gives  us  a  history 
of  the  Pair  from  its  opening  to  its'  close.    It  was 
instituted  by  a  Court  jester  in  the  time  of  Henry 
I.,  named  Bayer,  who  had  it  confirmed  by  charter. 
A   priory  and   church   were  connected  with  the 
Fair,   Bayer,  of  course,  acting  as  prior.     A  con- 
spiracy which  was  said  to  threaten  the  safety  of 
the  prior  induced  him  to  lay  his  case  and  claims 
before  his  sovereign,  in  a  deposition  "  expressing 
how,  with  cruel  despites,   he  was  deformed,  and 
what  fastidious  outbreaking    had  tempted   him, 
beseeching  his  royal  munificence,  that  the  person 
and  the  place  he  had  granted  him  he  would  defend. 
The  King  answered  that  he  would  apply  him  to  his 
just  and  necessary  petitions,  and  that  furthermore 
he  behested  himself  to  be  a  defender  of  him  and  of 
his.** 

The  success  of  this  application  was  a  full  and 
complete  charter,  granting  to  the  prior,  the  priory, 
and  church,  in  connection  with  the  Fair.  The  end 
being  thus  answered,  conspiracies  and  conspirators 
were  heard  of  no  more. 

By  a  succession  of  miracles  the  cunning  prior 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  priory,  and  brought 
devotees  in  crowds  to  its  shrine ;  and  the  devotees 
brought  their  offerings,  which  doubtless  were  more 
acceptable  than  themselves.  And  miracles  were 
said  to  be  wrought  in  favour  of  those  who  acted 
generously  by  the  priory,  as  an  enoouragemcnt  to 
others,  no  doubt,  to  do  likewise.  The  author  tells 
US  one  such  in  the  following  words. 

**  Alfoio  (one  of  the  monkt)  when  collecting  the  materiaU 
lor  s  brew  of  ale  bj  the  monka,  went  to  a  piona  woman  io 
the  pariah  of  St.  Oilea»  ^«d,  the  wife  of  Edred.  Thia 
woman  had  bnt  aeven  aievea  of  nalt,  from  which  if  the 
apared  any,  her  own  brewing  would  be  spoilt;  nevertheleta, 
rather  than  aend  the  holy  nan  away  empty  she  mra«urcd  him 
a  sieve  fall.  Then  the  meitinred  what  remained,  and  ibeie 
wpre  stiU   sefcn  aievea  full.    Surprise}  at  this  she  tried 


again,  and  lo !  there  vera  eight  aievos  fall.  She  meaaored 
again  and  there  were  nine  aievea  fall.  She  took  her  increase 
to  the  chareh,  and  publicly  bore  witneaa  to  the  miracle.** 

The  monks,  we  know,  were  very  clever  jugglers, 
and  they  must  have  performed  some  very  clever 
trick  here,  and  an  useful  one  moreover,  for  no 
doubt  every  thrifty  housewife  who  wished  to  add 
to  her  stock  qf  malt  would  bestow  some  of  it  on 
the  priory,  thus  reaping  a  full  harvest  herself  by 
the  working  of  a  special  miracle  in  her  behalf. 
Whether  the  quality  of  the  beer  brewed  by  these 
good  housewives  would  be  improved  or  deteriorate  J 
by  their  muniQceuce  and  the  special  miracle  re* 
mained  an  open  question. 

The  site  which  Eayer,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
patron,  St.  Bartholomew,  chose  for  the  Fair  was 
Smithfield,  then  the  King's  market.  It  was  the 
common  centre  to  which  all  the  trading  classes 
resorted,  and  therefore  about  the  best  spot  in 
London  which  could  have  been  selected  for  the 
purpose.  At  first  it  was  used  merely  as  a  place 
of  commerce,  afterwards  it  became  one  of  wild  and 
boisterous  amusement.  Jesters,  tumblers,  jugglers, 
and  mountebanks  found  patronage  in  the  Fair — for 
thither  all  the  pleasure-seekers  went. 

But  dark  scenes  were  enacted  there  as  well. 
Oa  the  opposite  side  of  Smithfield  to  that  where 
the  Fair  was  held  stood  the  gallows,  and  there 
those  who  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  law 
offered  up  their  lives,  or  rather  had  their  lives 
taken  from  them.  St.  Bartholomew's,  too,  was 
the  scene  of  many  martyrdoms,  and  good  men  and 
women  also  were  burnt  for  the  crime  of  holding 
firmly  to  the  truth.  The  author  leads  us  through 
the  follies  and  vagaries  and  political  agitations  of 
the  Fair  up  to  the  time  of  Ben  Jonsou,  who,  in 
1614,  "  the  year  of  the  paving  of  Smithfield, 
represented  in  a  comedy,  what  Bartholomew  Fair, 
then  a  most  ancient  London  festival,  was  in  his 
time." 

In  the  year  1665,  the  great  plsgue  of  London 
blanched  each  cheek  with  fear.  Then  the  Fair  was 
for  the  time  suppressed,  it  was  not  thought  safo 
to  encourage  so  great  a  concourse  of  the  people  in 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  pestilence.  Hero 
the  author,  quotes  the  words  of  a  nonconformist 
minister,  who  wrote : — 

"Now  people  fall  aa  thick  aa  the  leares  of  anfnmu  when 
they  are  shaken  by  a  mighty  wiud.  Kow  there  ia  a  dismal 
solitude  in  London  streets ;  every  day  looka  with  the  face  oC 
a  Sabbath  day,  observed  with  a  greater  soleuoity  than  it 
used  to  be  in  the  city.  Now  shops  are  shut  in,  people  rare 
and  very  few  that  walk  about,  insomuch  that  the  grass 
begins  to  spring  up  in  some  places,  and  a  deep  silence  in 
every  place,  especially  within  the  walla.** 

No  Bartholomew  Fair,  therefore,  in  1665.  At 
the  beginning  of  September,  usnal  fair  time,  in 
that  year,  on  fires  burnt  night  and  day  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  air  in  every  street,  till  they 
were  put  out  by  the  rain.  From  this  period  the 
author  leads  us  through  the  revival  of  the  Fair 
down  to  its  decay  and  death  in  1842,  when  the 
last  handbill  was  printed.  The  work  is  entertain- 
ing and  instructive,  illustrated  by  numerous  quaint 
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^Id  pioturw  which  add  to  tko  interest  of  the 
memoir.  The  book  will  amply  repay  those  who 
take  the  trouble  of  perusing  it,  and  will  while  away 
many  a  leisure  hour  agreeably. 


Mutdip  AmuUi.      1  vol.,  pp.   253«      London; 

James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
This  Tolume  gifea  an  aooount,  from  the  diary  of 
Martha  More,  of  the  labours  and  pursuits  of 
Hannah  More  and  the  writer,  in  their  neiglibour- 
hood.  The  volume  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Hoberts,  Rector  of  Wood  rising.  It  is  interesting 
to  us  now,  as  in  some  measure  a  report  of  the 
first  efforts  for  the  extension  of  education  among 
the  destitute  villages  in  the  south  of  England. 
The  silence,  in  which  the  two  sisters  laboured  in- 
cessantly and  successfully,  apparently,  originated 
in  a  visit  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  the  cliffs 
of  Cheddar.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  dashed, 
in  his  eyes,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  easily  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  Hannah  More,  and  her  good  and  quiet  sister, 
in  the  education  of  these  people  ;  and  when  they 
commenced,  it  was  difficult  to  stop.  A  ring  of 
schools  surrounded  them  at  last ;  but  they  met 
the  resistance  of  farmers,  Methodists,  and  minis- 
ters. The  Misses  More  did  not  like  the  Method- 
ists, who,  in  turn,  disliked  them ;  and  the  two  sets 
of  labourers  indulged  the  ecclesiastical  bad  fcclin;; 
and  rivalry  for  which  the  south  of  England  has 
been  notorious,  unfortunately.  Even  Bristol,  the 
city  of  churches,  had  no  help  to  spare  for  Cheddar. 
The  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  opposed 
the  schemes  of  the  benevolent  ladies,  and  did  not 
forward  them  for  some  time.  This  conduct  was 
not  pursued  by  the  ministers  as  a  body,  or  with 
any  authority  from  the  Church,  but  by  individuals ; ' 
one. of  whom  turned  out  to  be  an  Unitarian  in  his 
doctrines  and  sentiments,  who  should  have  been 
favourable  to  schools  according  to  his  professions. 
The  difficulties  were,  however,  gradually  overcome ; 
those  with  the  farmers  being  really  the  more 
serious.  The  farmers  did  not  believe  in  education, 
but  they  considered  it  in  some  way  favourable  to 
the  revolutionary  principles  of  which  they  knew 
enough  to  be  afraid,  though  they  could  not  com- 
prehend them.  These  men  had  to  be  managed 
with  considerable  discretion,  for  they  had  influence 
and  power  in  all  that  country,  which  they  did  not 
scruple  to  use.  Many  of  them  were  at  last 
brought  over,  and  the  two  ladies  lived  to  see  a 
great  change  in  the  districts  where  they  dwelt , 
and  which  they  regularly  visited.  They  did  not 
confine  their  labours  to  the  bestowal  of  money,  and 
its  collection  for  the  employment  of  proxies.  They 
were  the  active  inspectors  of  their  own  schools, 
and  the  industrious  managers  of  plans  for  the 
beneGt  and  improvement  of  the  old  as  well  as  of 
the  young;  combining  social  with  religious  im- 
provement, and  struggling  to  improve  their  places 
on  earthi  whose  minds  they  directed  to  a  place  in 


heaven,  as  the  grand  end  of  life.  The  moal  intel- 
ligent friends  of  all  modern  plans  for  improving 
the  oircumstaaoes  and  the  condition  of  the  poorest 
in  faith,  and  in  works  on  earth,  will  be  astonished 
on  reading  these  annals,  which  we  earnestly  com* 
mend,  to  find  how  long  ago  two  active  ladiea 
anticipated  their  plans. 


Failure  of  ihe  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  By  Jahks 
Stirlino.  Pp.  38,  sewed.  Glasgow :  James 
Mao^ehose. 
When  we  cursorily  glanced  over  this  pamphlet, 
we  formed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  hoax,  cleverly 
done,  by  some  ardent  friend  of  the  act.  Satires 
of  this  nature  have  been  sometimes  successful. 
The  opinion  was  erroneous.  The  author  exists, 
and  is  pleased  with  his  performance.  lie  does 
not  appeal  to  figures  largely,  and  that  is  unneces- 
sary. Mr.  Stirling  is  a  logician,  and  argues  a  priori 
for  the  failure  of  the  act,  because  he  believes  that 
it  must  fail.  He  commences  by  confessing  a 
*•  national  propensity  to  intemperance."  Mr. 
Stirling  backs  out  tho  Times  and  other  Journals 
of  its  class  nobly.  Wo  deny  the  "  national  pro- 
pensity," alleging  that  we  are  not  drunken,  do 
not  get  drunk,  and  have  no  propensity  to  be 
drunken.  Moreover,  that  is  the  condition  men- 
tally of  a  large  number  of  our  acquaintance,  and 
all  our  friends.  Mr.  Stirlinfr,  wc  fear,  has  got 
among  a  bad  set,  and  ho  should  come  quickly  out 
from  them.  The  majority  of  the  nation  escape 
hi?  reproach,  or,  of  course,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  write  pamphlets  against  the  Forbes  Mac- 
kcnsic  Act. 

Our  author  has  discernment  sufficient  to  sec  that 
a  confusion  of  ideas  may  eiwist  somewhere.  There- 
upon we  accord  with  him  thoroughly,  and,  by  way 
of  confirmation  and  example,  we  adduce  the  fol* 
lowing  passage  from  page  4  of  the  pamphlet,  with 
the  expression  of  our  sincere  hope  that  the  author 
is  not  an  ambitious  gentleman  for  legislative 
hononrs,  and  in  search  of  aid  from  the  spirit  trade, 
when  Glasgow  gets  its  six  rcprescutalives. 

To  me,  it  seems  tlie  whole  system  of  temperance  Irgis. 
latioR  rests  on  a  coufasion  of  ideas ;  tha  law^river  niit- 
taking  the  true  function  of  authority,  and  andertakinft  to 
care  a  social  evil  by  the  direct  restraint  of  individaal  desire. 
He  thus  attempts  what  he  has  neither  the  right  nor  the 
power  to  do.  Ue  applies  brute  force  to  the  inward  will, 
and  vaioly  secies  to  gain  a  spiritual  end  by  coarse  material 
meant.  The  true  scope  of  gOTernment  is  negative,  not 
positive :  the  end  of  law  is  to  repress  wrong,  not  to  create 
virtue.  To  purify  the  desires  and  ennoble  the  will  of  a 
people  is  the  work  of  the  teacher,  not  the  ruler ;  and  the 
lawgiver  mistakes  his  calling,  and  causes  infinite  confusion, 
when  he  assumes  the  function  of  the  Apostle,  and  attempts 
to  reform  the  morals  of  the  community. 

Crime,  not  sin,  is  the  true  object  of  legislative  repression. 
The  lawgiver  has  to  do  with  the  overt  act,  not  with  the 
secret  desire.  It  is  only  when  the  inward  last  takes  a 
vinible  form,  and  issues  forth  in  some  act  injurious  to  the 
common  good,  that  the  State  acquires  the  right  of  iuterfer- 
enor.  So  long  as  «iu  lies  hidden  in  the  individual  heart, 
cooicieooe  ii  its  lolo  judge.    Society  ««a  rightfully  inte^ 
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kn  vtth  moral  «fil  oolj  whea  it  Miamet  the  form  of 
focial  wrong. 

When  you  have  got  a  good  priooiplc,  go  through 
with  it.  Therefore  do  not  employ  policemeu  to 
watch  warehousea — if  Mr.  Stirling  has  one,  we 
trait  he  is  not  mean  enough  thus  to  restrain  his 
neighbour's  will.  60  long  as  "it  is  an  inward 
will "  he  has  no  right  to  interfere.  He  may,  in- 
deed, sieck  the  stable  door  when  the  steed  is 
stolen ;  but  he  should  not  chain  and  lock  his  doors 
in  interference  with  the  iuward  desire  of  Tim 
Snelly  to  get  in  for  some  property  on  which  he  has 
sinfully  set  his  heart.  He  should  wait  until  Tim 
commits  a  crime  before  he  snub  him  with  the 
blacksmith's  work.  At  any  rate,  the  State  should 
not  emyloy  policemen  and  soldiers  to  keep  the 
peace.  The  Statp  may  have  jails,  penal  colonics,  and 
even  the  gallows,  but  it  must  not  prevent  their 
employment.  That  policeman  may  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  this  old  acquaintance  of  his,  with 
the  snub  nose,  tracks  that  old  gentleman  who  has 
not  exactly  observed  the  Forbes  M'Kenzie  line  of 
morals,  with  the  hope  of  a  business  in  garotting. 
The  policeman  has  no  right  to  encumber  his  friend 
with  his  company  on  Ihi^  interesting  occasion. 
He  has  no  right  to  create  virtue  in  the  prowler, 
for  sin  lies  hidden  in  the  vagabond's  heart,  but  he. 
may  become  a  fit  subject  for  the  policeman  in  a 
few  minutes.  This  is  the  author's  theory ;  but  we 
have  a  fatal  admission  in  his  confession  that  the 
law  may  "  repress  wrong."  What  is  wrong  ?  Any 
man  injures  the  community  who  spends  his  money 
and  his  time  in  vice.  He  neglects  his  duties.  If 
he  be  poor  in  this  world  his  children  are  not  half 
educated.  If  he  be  rich,  he  maketh  haste  to  be- 
come not  rich. 

The  next  paragraph  is  equally  edifying  *. — 

The  State  has  no  right  to  compel  morality.  Self-ennoble- 
meat  is  the  end  of  man*s  pxistence ;  and  to  force  virtue  on 
him,  even  were  it  possible,  is  to  do  him  wrong.  Every  in- 
terference with  his  moral  development  is  an  unjostifiable 
curtailment  of  his  freedprn  in  tlie  exercise  of  its  highest 
fanction.  Neither  has  the  State  the  right  to  remove 
temptation,  except  it  assume  the  form  of  an  outrage  on 
public  morals.  To  fence  men  round  with  legal  safeguards 
and  precautions,  and  forcibly  shut  out  all  opportunity  of 
evil,  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  indiitpensHble  condition  of 
BoriU  ealtnre,  and  prevent  that  gymnastic  of  the  will, 
witboat  which  there  can  be  no  growth  of  moral  power. 

The  Bible  says^  <*  Avoid  the  very  appearance  of 
evil."  Do  not  '*  walk  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly," 
"  shun  the  path  of  destroyers^"  *'  if  sinners  entice 
thee  consent  thou  not."  All  obsolete — very  obso- 
lete. The  new  way  is,  keep  in  the  moral  gymasium. 
Young  persons  should  morally  visit  the  most 
attractive  brothels,  where  the  prettiest  females  are 
for  sale  at  the  highest  price,  as  "  the  indiApeusable 
condition  of  moral  culture."  Very  well,  Mr.  Stir- 
ling ;  we  do  not  half  like  your  logic,  nor  even  your 
statements;  thus: — 

We  have  lost  our  faith  in  the  edifying  influence  of  the 
jonga  and  the  cntty-stool,  and  have  abandoned  the  stocks 
as  a  means  of  regeneration.  The  legislator  here  lecog- 
nisea  the  nataral  limits  of  his  function,  and  modestly  leaves 
the  mora]  trainiog  of  man  to  his  ipiritnal  guides.    It  is 


against  the  sin  of  drankennesa  alono  that   he  direete  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  an  obsolete  paritanism. 

The  sin  of  drunkenness  is  not  the  only  subject 
against  which  the  law  mak^s  provisions.  What 
has  happened  of  late  to  betting  houses,  gambling 
houses,  disorderly  houses  already  named,  and 
many  other  matters,  such  as  hours  of  labour,  the 
education  of  factory  children,  female  working  in 
mines,  the  truck  sysitem,  and  various  other  evils,  of 
which  we  will  increase  the  list  in  course  of  a  few 
years ;  for  the  class  to  which  Mr.  Stirling  belongs 
— we  mean,  the  class  of  thinkers,  for  we  know 
nothing  of  his  circumstances — may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  nation  is  not  to  leave,  as  Louis  Napoleon 
says  that  he  has  been  left,  to  God,  his  conscience, 
and  posterity.  The  vox  populi  in  these  matters 
will  be  as  the  vox  Dei. 

Our  author  is,  of  course.  Conservative,  and  dis- 
likes the  emergence  of  the  people  from  that  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire  of  filthy  pleasures,  falsely  so 
called,  which  he  and  others  would  provide  for 
them :  — 

A  late  meeting,  held  in  one  of  our  largest  cities,  to  press 
restrictionist  principlrs  upon  Parliament,  was  announced 
as  *'  under  the  anspicfs  of  the  Sabbath  Protection  Society, 
Sabbath  School  Uuion,  City  Mission,  Young  Men*s  Chris- 
tian Association,  and  Abstainers'  Union."  Now  the  mem- 
bers of  sach  associations,  however  admirable  they  may  be  in 
their  peculiar  spheres  of  action,  are  deprived,  by  their  very 
position,  of  tliat  wide  and  varied  experience  of  life  which 
alone  can  give  expansive  views  of  society,  and  fit  men  for 
the  higli  work  of  statesmanship  •,  yet,  with  the  proverbial 
rashness  of  inexperience,  these  persons,  and  others  still  more 
unqualified,  scruple  not  to  rush'  in  with  vehement  and 
violent  counsels,  when  wiser  men  stand  by  and  hold  their 
peate.  City  missionaries  fresh  from  the  Divinity  Hall ; 
iialf-grown  Sunday  School  teachers,  male  and  female  ;  kirk- 
sessions  of  country  parishes ;  and  ruling  eldera  from  the 
remotest  Uebrides,  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  enlighten 
Parliament  as  to  its  duties,  and  to  lecture  the  magistracy  on 
the  fit  administration  of  the  laws. 

Why  not  P  Is  not  Parliament  the  representa- 
tive of  that  class  of  people  ?  Dear  Mr.  Stirling, 
there  is  not  a  member  for  all  the  counties  who 
will  not  acknowledge  that  he  is  the  servant  of 
Kirk  Sessions  and  others,  especially  at  this 
difficult  time.  Don*t  you  know,  sir,  that  we  are 
approaching  the  dibsolution  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment? As  for  City  Missionaries,  any  pratical 
sense  possessed  by  us  would  lead  us  to  them  for 
information  on  the  question,  has  the  law  failed  or 
not  ?  A  sad  catastrophe  occurs  from  the  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act,  says  Mr.  Stirling.     Hear  him  -.— 

If  we  shut  out  those  who  will  have  drink  from  public- 
houses  we  only  drive  them  into  private  houses.  Henco  the 
notorious  spread  of  *'  Drinking  Clubs" — places  of  nightly 
resort  and  systematic  dissipation,  where  the  desire  for  drink 
soon  degenerates  into  a  chronic  passion,  and  the  occasional 
drunkard  sinks  into  an  habitual  sot.  Or,  worse  than  this, 
we  diive  the  drunkard  to  his  own  house,  to  contaminate 
his  family  and  wrap  wife  and  child  in  one  eommon  rain. 
If  drinking  there  must  be,  by  all  means  let  it  be  carried  on 
in  pubtichouses.  The  very  existence  of  poblie  drinking 
houses  proves  that  a  natural  instiuot  prompts  men  to  carry 
abroad  their  vices.  An  intnilive  impulse  sends  forth  the 
drunkard  to  hide  his  sin  and  shame  in  the  pnolichouse.  Bad 
as  he  is,  he  would  not  willingly  pollute  those  dear  to  him. 
It  may  be,  he  still  retpecti  the  deoenciet  of  domettio  life; 
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hM  ttill  a  home  where  holy  inflnfDcft  ire  Hi  vork,  and 
where  it  may  yet  be  given  htm  to  repent  and  reform.  Bat 
all  this  a  blind  restrietioniim  nodoes.  A  fanfttical  law 
driTei  liini  luck  to  drfile  hit  heme  and  deprtTe  hit  family ; 
carriet  intrmperance  to  cvr  very  hraTtbt ;  and  tainti  the 
wl'ole  people  with  the  leprooy  of  Tice. 

80  wc  are  to  bare  frco  trade  in  what,  at  our 
dcmcstic  brorlliF,  is  ihe  leprosy  of  vice.  Man  or 
vcman  mo;  respect  lie  decencies  of  domestic  life 
by  gettirp  drunk  in  the  public,  and  coming  borne 
tipsey.  Wc  differ  radically  berc  from  this  cele- 
brated author,  and  asseit  urequivccally  that  the 
less  indecent  place  for  a  human  being  to  get  drunk 
in,  is  bis  or  ber  bed-room,  perbapa  bis  or  ber  bed 
is  lesa  offensive  as  a  locality  atill. 

We  bave  net  toucbed  tbia  gentleman's  figures, 


because  tbcy  are  few  and  lonely,  and  ve  bad  to 

deal  with  aucb  tbiogs  before ;  but  now  we  quote 

one  sentence  :— 

That  thit  ettimate  of  the  number  of  ihebeeoi 
it  far  within  the  truth  it  clearly  proved  by  a  recent 
official  return,  which  givet  the  namet  and  retidencea  of  S96 
pertont  who  have  been  potiliTcly  atcertaiccd  by  the  police 
to  be  habit  and  repute  in  the  unditguited  practice  of  illicit 
tpirit  telling;  while  the  total  number  of  thebeent,  diico- 
Tered  and  unditcoTered,  it  Tariously  ettimated  at  double  or 
treble  that  number. 

If  Mr.  Stirling  or  any  other  person  is  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  sbebeens  or  unlicensed 
bouses ;  be,  or  tbat  other  persou,  is  bound  to  give 
tbe  necessary  information  to  the  proper  authorities, 
and  is  no  good  subject  if  tbat  be  not  done. 


SONNETS. 


BT       JAXBS       MACrABLAN. 


A  VISION  OF  LANGSIDE. 

Bt  tbe  billside  calm  and  sunny, 
Wbere  tbe  peaceful  harvests  grow, 

Wanderir  g  down  tbe  bush  of  twilight. 
Dreaming  brain,  and  footstep  slow. 

With  tbe  eye  of  fancy  clearing 
Those  grey  mists  of  long  ago. 

Sudden  all  tbe  plain  is  peopled. 
Sudden  all  the  hill  is  wreathed 

"With  a  pale,  white  smoke,  proclaiming 
That  the  demon.  War,  has  breathed. 

And  a  sword  has  leapt  like  lightning, 
Which  iu  death  alone  is  sheathed. 

Now  the  foes  are  met  like  waters 
Tbat  in  tempest  rage  and  boil, 

Now  ihe  gory  gaps  are  yawning. 
Now  a  blush  runs  o'er  the  soil. 

And  too  soon  the  sun  of  triumph 
Blazes  o*er  the  mad*ning  toil. 

Ho  for  Mary !  Ho  for  Murry  ! 

Is  it  regent?  is  it  queen? 
They  were  brothers  who  are  foemen 

In  ibis  fierce  and  fiery  scene, 
And  have  led  the  dance  together 

On  a  sunny  Lothian  green. 

Tb^  were  brothers  who  are  foemen. 
But  the  past  is  long  forgot ; 

Now  they  ask  not  who  is  brother. 
Now  they  ask  not  who  is  Soot, 

But  the  foe  of  queen  or  regent 
In  the  fight  so  fierce  and  hot. 

Down,  as  some  wild  headlong  torrent— - 
Striking  deep  for  Scotland's  pride. 

For  their  crownless  sovereign  beauty 
See  a  hundred  gallants  ride, 

Like  a  dancimg  foam  of  fcai  her?, 
Sweeping  down  the  bolllc  tide, 


But  their  arms  are  unavailing. 

Crushed  by  Buin*s  ruthless  plough, 

They  are  heaped  in  lifeless  furrows. 
And  tbe  strife  is  ended  now. 

While  the  lurid  light  of  victory 
Flushes  regent  Murray's  brow. 

O  thou  night,  so  hushed  and  hallowed. 
Drop  in  silence  o'er  the  scene ; 

Hide  the  bloody  brow  of  battle 
With  thy  blue  and  starry  screen ; 

Build  a  roof  of  calm  and  shelter 
For  a  lost  and  flying  queen  ! 

So  the  dream  of  fight  has  faded 

Through  the  mists  of /yore  descried. 

And  the  gold  of  sunset  lingers 
OVr  tbe  fields  so  fair  and  wide. 

And  the  peaceful  harvest  waveth 
Where  a  sovereign's  hopes  have  died. 


THE  SHADOWY  SHEPHERD. 

In  long  dull  nights,  when  feeble  moons  are  waning. 
And  rooted  rocks  are  worried  by  the  sea. 

Bom  on  dim  winds,  we  hear  thy  pipe  complaining, 
Thou  shadowy  shepherd  on  tbe  Norland  lea. 

With  tender  bleatings  all  the  air  is  laden. 
Cries  of  thy  helpless  lambs,  I  wot  they  be, 

Tbe  wail  of  many  a  fair  and  tender  maiden, 
0  shadowy  shepherd  on  the  Norland  lea. 

Beware  the  pathway  across  the  gloaming  meadow ; 

Beware  the  breese  that  stirs  the  haunted  tree ; 
Beware  the  blackness  of  the  creeping  shadow 

That  shifts  in  twilight  o'er  the  Norland  lea. 

Walk  only,  fair  one,  in  the  arms  of  noon  light. 
Stroll  in  the  eunshinc  careless,  still,  and  free, 

Tfy  charm  is  in  the  soft  and  witching  moonlight 
Tliou  shadowy  shepherd  ou  the  Norland  Iei|, 
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THE   STAKE  IN  THE   COUNTRY. 


Civiii  government  exists  for  two  reasons. 
A  considerable  party  in  the  State  recog- 
nise only  one  of  these,  and  by  that  error 
they  make  room  for  other  mistakes.  They 
have  got  into  their  mouths  a  truism,  of 
which  they  make  perpetual  use — ^namely, 
that  men  can  neither  be  made  moral  nor 
religious  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
they  carry  that  out  into  common  life  in 
all  curious  forms,  until  a  reasonable  state- 
ment becomes  a  great  nuisance.  Acts  of 
Parliament  may  prevent  men  from  be- 
coming moral  or  religious.  They  may 
even  make  them  immoral  and  irreligious. 
They  have  done  both  things,  in  many 
land[s,  repeatedly.  The  silly  statements, 
met  often  in  essays  and  speeches,  respect- 
ing the  folly  of  persecution,  indicate  the 
abundant  ignorance  on  this  subject.  The 
persecution  of  opinions  by  statesmen,  who 
have  been  in  eternity  for  one  or  two  cen- 
turies, or  for  more  years,  has  made  opinion 
in  many  countries.  This  fact  constitutes 
the  inherent  wickedness  of  persecution  for 
conscience'  sake.  The  crime  is  never 
restricted  to  the  generation,  and  the  times 
of  the  criminal  and  his  suffering  victim, 
but  extends  deep  and  far  into  futurity. 

The  religious  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  the  IiisH  people  at  this  day  may,  for 
our  purpose  of  illustration,  be  right  or 
wrong  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  histo- 
rically, that  they  were  promoted  by  an 
act  of  persecution,  committed  by  two 
monarchs,  English  and  Italian,  who  have 
been  dead  for  five  hundred  years. 

The  Austrian  part  of  Germany  belongs 
now  almost  exclusively  to    the  Roman 


Catholic  Church,  yet  at  one  period,  not 
far  distant,  the  majority  of  its  native  popu- 
lation were  Protestants  ;  but  concoroats 
and  more  powerM  instruments  propagated 
the  existing  opinions,  and  they  have 
been  successful  ooth  in  Austria  proper, 
and  in  Bohemia. 

French  history  affords  examples  of  an 
equally  remarkable  character  ;  and  the  in- 
tellectual position  of  the  greatest  popula- 
tions on  tne  Continent  has  been  changed 
through  persecution  by  their  rulers  and 
the  State.  The  State,  therefore,  whether 
arbitrary  or  constitutional — ^by  acts  of  one 
man,  or  by  acts  of  Parliament — can  do 
much  to  mar  or  to  mould  opinion.  Many 
persons,  in  the  illustrations  which  we  have 
named,  will  suppose  that  the  State  con- 
ferred benefits  on  morality  and  religion. 
Without  contesting  that  point,  we  see  mall 
the  experiences  of  history,  that  evil  or 
good  may  be  done  by  act  of  Parliament, 
or  by  the  acts  of  the  State.  We  see  it 
in  our  own  experience — ^the  experience 
of  this  generation.  Nobody  can  deny 
that  the  Factory  Acts,  and  all  their  kindred, 
have  been  usefiil.  The  spread  of  educa- 
tion may  indirectly  promote  morality  and 
religion.  And  the  State  has  done  many 
thingrf  that  indirectly  hinder  them.  We 
ask  from  Parliament  aids  and  power  to 
make  sanatoiy  refonns,  believing  them 
to  be  conducive  for  even  inorahty  and 
religion,  although  relating  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  temporal  well-being  of  the 
human  race. 

There  are  two  ideas  in  a  correct  opinion 
of  civil  government — they  are  prevention 
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and  punishmeut.  They  may  also  be 
descrilbed  as  progress  and  security.  Good 
government  provides  for  both;  and  be- 
cause provision  should  be  made  for  both, 
we  have  a  claim  for  self-government 
greater  than  could  exist  upon  the  nega- 
tive principle. 

A  numerous  body  of  intellectual  men 
have  been  saying,  in  all  forms  and  places, 
where  pen  or  word  could  reach,  that 
classes  must  be  represented  in  our  Parlia- 
ment. That  is  a  heresy  to  all  those  prin- 
ciples of  Free-trade,  for  which  the  late 
Sur  Robert  Peel,  according  to  Sir  James 
Graham,  built  a  temple,  and  his  successors 
attached  to  the  edifice,  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws,  its  Corinthian  pil- 
lars. Sir  James  Graham  may  have  cor- 
rectly described  the  pillars,  but  what  use 
is  the  representation  of  classes,  if  we  are 
to  have  no  class  interest^  and  nothing 
except  the  common  good? 

This  nation  has  suffered  the  most  per- 
nicious losses  from  the  representation  of 
class  interests.  Therefore,  an  equalisation 
of  the  franchise  districts  and  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage  which  might  prevent  that 
suffering  hereafter,  would,  in  doing  so,  per- 
form great  service  to  the  State.  Yet  we 
are  now  told  by  enlightened  men  that 
classes  must  be  represented,  and  even  an 
equalisation  of  the  electoral  districts  can- 
not be  conceded,  because,  perhaps,  it  might 
interfere  with  the  representation  of  cmss 
interests. 

Arundel  is  a  beaiitifid  borough,  we  have 
no  doubt;  henceforward  destined  to  a 
&xae  equal  to  that  of  sweet  Auburn  and 
an  honourable  place  in  the  archives  of  the 
Vatican.  It  was  of  Arundel  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  spoke  when  he  said,  that  it  alone 
secured  tne  representation  of  nine  hundred 
thousand  Roman  Catholics.  It  did  not 
seem  clear,  afler  listening  to  this  bare  and 
blunt  statement,  how  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  could  be  represented  by  the 
borough  of  Arundel,  but  any  doubt  can  be 
fully  solved.  The  Norfolk  family  are 
Roman  Catholics.  The  borough  belongs 
to  them.  The  electors,  therefore,  vote  fSr 
one  of  them.  They  must  take  any  one 
who  mav  be  offered  by  their  superior. 
This  is  the  representation  of  a  class,  but 
not  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics ;  it  is 
the  representation  of  the  Norfolk  &mily  ; 
they  are  the  class  in  this  instance. 

Harwich  is  a  borough  and  seaport, 
privileged  more  highly  than  the  pretty 
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Arundel,  for  Harwich  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament.  The  class  repre- 
sented there  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  month  were  not  the  fishers  or  the  sea- 
men of  Harwich,  but  the  Bagshawe  family, 
who  are  not  quite  so  notable  in  ancient 
history  as  the  Howards.  A  father  and  his 
son  represented  Harwich  in  the  present 
Parliament,  until  the  father,  from  some 
motive  unknown,  resigned  his  seat  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  sent  Air.  Campbell,  a  son  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  to  take  the 
vacancy.  The  Harwich  people  arealarmed, 
however,  at  the  progress  of  a  revolution, 
which  threatens  to  deprive  them  of  their 
rivilege,  defended  as  it  is,  and  enforced 
y  the  friends  of  class  representation. 
They  rebelled  against  the  dictation  of  the 
Bagshawe  class  therefore;  rejected  the 
gentleman  from  Lochawe  ;  and  elected  a 
Tory,  who  will  stand  by  the  claim  of 
Harwich  being  a  seaport  to  the  same 
influence  in  the  Legislature  as  Liverpool, 
that  being  also  another  seaport. 

Other  boroughs  represent  classes  in  the 
same  manner.  Calne,  Marlborough,  and 
Tavistock  exist,  and  it  is  right  that  they 
should  have  their  place  in  the  representar 
tion,  but  no  more  than  their  just  and  right 
place.  Some  men  say  that  others  wish  to 
disfiunchise  these  boroughs.  This  is  a 
misrepresentation.  Nobody  seeks  their 
disfranchisement.  They  can  be  grouped 
or  knotted  together  like  Scotch  or  Wekh 
boroughs  of  equal  f^e  and  heroic  or  historic 
interest.  If  partnerships  be  disapproved 
they  can  have  their  boundaries  extended, 
imtil  they  cease  to  be  boroughs  in  name 
only,  and  be  professedly  what  they  have 
long  been  in  reality,  counties  of  a  small 
size,  part  of  two  or  three  gentlemen's 
or  noblemen's  territories.  They  cannot 
represent  the  interests  of  any  class  ex- 
cept their  owners.  Through  them  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  representation  of 
classes.  That,  indeed,  can  never  occur^ 
except  by  a  complete  change  in  our  repre- 
sentation. The  geographical  plan  would 
require  to  be  sunk  before  we  could  have 
members   for   "interests."    The  Census 

!)apers  give  the  distribution  among  dii^ 
erent  employments  of  the  |K>pulation. 
One  of  the  large  classes  are  the  idle.  We 
are  therefore  to  hear  or  read  the  speeches 
of  the  right  honourable  gentlemen,  the 
members  for  the  unproouctive  classes. 
They  would  not  be  the  worst  batch,  for 
persons  might  be  useful,  although  they 
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were  unproductive.  The  hononrable  gen- 
tlemen the  members  for  the  useless  classes 
would  have  to  display  no  small  eloquence 
in  accounting  for  their  existence.  They, 
however,  wx)uld  have  a  smaller  chance  of 
being  badly  heard  than  the  members  for 
the  destructive  classes,  unless  the  latter 
formed  a  majority,  which  we  admit  is  not 
probable.  The  population  must  be  divided 
mto  employments  and  guilds,  before  we 
can  have  the  representation  of  interests  in 
an  honest  way.  Probably  the  division 
would  not  repay  the  trouble,  but  more  pro- 
bably the  excuse  for  preserving  boroughs 
to  represent  interests  is  untenable.  It  is 
untenable,  first  as  an  argument,  and  second 
as  a  fact.  As  to  the  argument,  it  is  clear 
that  the  means  should  not  accomplish  the 
object,  because  the  object  is  unaavisable ; 
and  the  fact  is  as  clear,  that  the  means 
are  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  object — 
even  if  that  object  were  desirable  and 
worthy. 

One  class,  headed  byLord  JohnRussell, 
introduce  poetry  into  politics  ;  and  express 
their  abhorrence  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  fine  old  towns  like  Salisbuiy  and  Win- 
chester. Where  lives  the  Vandal  who 
proposes  to  disfranchise  them  ?  We  never 
nad  the  address  of  that  wretch  f  He  has, 
we  believe,  yet  to  be  bom,  and  to  enter 
upon  the  experience  of  all  the  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir.  At  any  rate  he  has  yet  to 
emerge  upon  public  life,  defying  the 
Archaeological  Society,  and  sneering  at 
all  their  articles,  creed,  evidences,  and 
ruins.  He  is  not  yet  out  of  school ;  and  if 
Lord  John  RusseU  willprovide  an  amnesty 
or  pardon  for  his  schoolmaster,  we  care  not 
if  that  functionary  should  strangle  the  boy, 
who  will  be  known  by  low  benevolence,  no 
conscientiousness,  large  destructiveness, 
large  self-esteem,  and  no  veneration,  if 
phrenological  callipers  be  correct  and  their 
measurements  be  true. 

The  owl  upon  their  ivied  towers. 
Screams  oat  a  shrill  forebodiog. 

That's  the  way  of  it.  Lord  John 
Russell  is  the  owl  among  the  ivy  of  Salis- 
burv  and  Winchester,  and  he  screams, 
perhaps  not  a  shrill  alarm,  but  one  altoge- 
ther vain.  Nobody  proposes  to  disfran- 
chise any  person  or  persons — any  boroughs, 
cities,  counties,  or  towns.  The  strongest 
proposal  of  which  we  hear,  is  to  represent 
them  in  an  equitable,  honest,  and  just 
quantity.    There  can  be,  and  there  will  be 


no  end  to  that  demand  until  it  be  granted ; 
not  perhaps  to  the  last  cipher  upon  a  divi- 
sion; but  in  a  rough,  round,  slumping  way. 
Sentimentalism  is  an  excellent  and  pleas- 
ing thing  in  its  proper  place,  and  until  it 
degenerates  into  respect  of  persons  and 
towns,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  persons  and 
other  towns.  History,  romance,  and  tra^ 
dition,  are  all  useful,  but  we  cannot  repre- 
sent them,  because  they  cannot  be  taxed 

As  a  matter  of  sentiment,  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  an  honourable  member  for 
the  scenery  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or 
to  bestow  two  representatives  on  Calen- 
der, because  it  is  near  the  Trossachs.  It 
would  delight  us  to  form  the  acquaintance 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Melrose, 
who  would  also  include  all  the  ancient 
honours  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  and  the  more 
modem  triumphs  of  Abbotsford.  St. 
Andrews  should  be  allowed  to  send  some 
son  of  young  Scotland  to  Parliament, 
proud  of  his  antiquarian  lore,  even  if  he 
did  occasionally  err  in  his  purchases ;  and 
St.  Andrews,  as  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
should  be  enabled  to  say,  "  Alone  I  did 
it.'^  Aberdeen  senior  is  fiill  of  old  asso* 
ciations  and  memories,  with  a  sentimental 
right  to  all  the  membership  and  privileges 
bestowed  upon  its  junior.  The  represen- 
tation of  sentiment  would  carry  us  a  long 
way  back;  but  sentiment  pays  not  the 
income  tax,  uses  neither  tea  nor  tobacco^ 
beer  nor  spirits — except  at  pic-nic  parties, 
or  b^  excursionists,  in  small  quantities. 
Sentiment  takesfewstamps,andpaysno  at- 
tention to  the  assessed  or  any  direct  taxes. 
Sentiment,  therefore,  must  be  left  unre- 
presented. Ka  different  rule  be  adopted, 
where  will  we  stop  ;  with  Rob  Roy's  cave, 
Robin  Hood's  forest,  Ossian's  poetry,  or 
its  scenery  ? 

We  did  not  even  think  Mr.  Bright's 
plan  equal  to  the  correction  of  existing 
evils.  Population  alone,  or  property  alone, 
is  not  the  ground  on  which  the  mstribu- 
tion  of  representation  should  rest,  but, 
for  this  oDJect,  both  should  be  united. 
This  statement  has  been  twisted  fix)m  its 
natural  purpose,  to  one  which  it  was  not 
intended  to  serve.  It  has  been  said  dur- 
ing the  recent  discussion,  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament, that  those  who  claimed  for  popu- 
lation and  property  a  joint  stock  power 
over  the  distribution  of  representation, 
should  acknowledge  an  .equal  propriety 
in  the  representation  of  individual  wealth. 
Because,  we   say,  that   in    distributing 
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members  over  the  einpire,  population  and 
property  should  command  respect,  there- 
fore it  is  argued  that  we  should  contend 
further  for  political  influence  to  individual 
wealth.  This  is  one  of  those  plausible 
but  shallow  statements  which  encumber 
every  question,  and  will  be  troublesome 
80  lonff  as  men  run  to  conclusions  with 
less  thought  than  zeal.  Communities 
have  no  other  means  of  acquiring  influ- 
ence in  the  Legislature  than  by  the  number 
of  their  representatives ;  but  individuals 
will  make  a  bad  use  of  their  riches 
in  any  community  w^here  they  dwell,  if 
they  can  increase  their  influence  percep- 
tibly, by  all  the  votes  that  could  come  to 
them  tnrough  their  wealth.  Kich  men 
should  have,  and  they  will  have,  influence 
wherever  they  reside,  unless  they  also  are 
bad  and  negligent  men — in  the  world, 
useless,  if  not  vicioutf — ^not  wicked,  per- 
haps, but  worthless. 

i  Thus  we  reach  the  grand  stronghold 
around  which  all  have  mustered  in  these 
months  past,  who  are  frightened  into  injus- 
tice by  their  own  nervousness,  from  the 
member  for  Oxfordshire,  who,  strong  in 
voice  and  with  vivacious  lungs — a  hale 
and  hearty  man — ^proclaims  the  coming  of 
an  ugly  ruck  mayhap;  to  the  lisping 
mincing  being,  like  a  man  in  miniature — 
a  kind  of  sarcasm  on  humanity,  who  talks 
of  "classes**  so  conceitedly — as  if  he 
knew  anj  more  of  society  than  his  own 
narrow  circle  ;  and  these  all  say,  common 
fellows  have  no  stxike  in  the  country. 
The  working-classes  would,  these  men 
say,  overwhelm  all  other  classes  by  their 
votes,  and  they  have  no  stake  in  the 
country. 

Nelson  telegraphed,  on  the  morning  of 
Trafalgar,  to  nis  sailors,  "England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty ;"  and  so 
far  as  the  narrative  of  that  battle  tells, 
every  man  did  his  duty,  and  duty  ended 
in  victoiy.  Nelson  would  have  been 
alarmed,  however,  if  some  recreant  frigate 
had  telegraphed  back,  "  The  crew  of  this 
ship  have  no  stake  in  England  ;**  yet  that 
is  the  assertion  whish  admirals  never 
make  on  the  ocean,  although  politicians 
continually  repeat  it  in  Parhament. 

At  other  times,  these  same  politicians 
encourage  the  people  to  talk  of  their  Land, 
and  its  honour,  and  independence,  and 
liberty,  as  if  all  which  they  say  were 
records  of  truth.  Lovat-like,  they  would 
have  their  boy-soldiers  even  to  be  read 


in  the  classics,  and  able  to  say  dulce 
et  decorum  est^  with  a  bayonet  at  the 
bi*east,  or  a  bullet  in  the  head,  pro  patria 
mori.  It  may  be  all  very  dulce  et  decorum 
for  one's  o>vn  land,  the  land  where  one 
has  a  stake ;  for  perchance  that  stake  ; 
it  may  be  all  very  well  for  that  in  this 
case,  even  if  need  there  be,  to  die,  to  pass 
away,  to  perish — ^that  is  from  the  earth — 
to  look  one's  last  look  on  sky  and  sun, 
through  the  shading  mist  of  blood :  for 
the  stake,  whatever  or  whomsoever  may 
be  the  stake,  it  may  be  honourable  and 
even  pleasant  to  part  >nth  life  and  all. 
A  knight  may  nobly  die.  A  noble  may 
lay  down  life  in  knightly  style.  A  great 
merchant  may  perish  >ritn  his  foot  to 
the  foe,  and  his  eye  to  the  sun,  in  courage 
untarnished.  A  large  shipowner  may  inu- 
tate,  up  to  the  closing  sacrifice,  any  of  the 
daring  sea-kings  among  our  ancestry,  who, 
having  no  M.D.'s  round  them,  and  being 
desirous  to  save  the  chargesof  undertakers, 
when  they  were — 

Sick,  and  very  very  sick, 
Sick  and  like  to  die, 

instead  of  sending  for  a  friar   of  orders 
grey,  sent  for  one  of  their  own  old  ships, 

frot  on  board,  had  its  sails  set  and  its  helm 
ashed,  and  dashed  away  alone,  to  die 
alone,  amid  foam  and  fury  if  a  storm  came 
in  kindness  to  celebrate  and  hasten  their 
passage  over  the  great  voyage.  A  vast 
spinner  may  welcome  death  with  a  fearless 
spirit,  having  a  stake  in  this  country ;  in 
war  or  in  worse.  A  huge  iron-master, 
surveying  his  stake  in  the  country,  and 
animated  by  the  prospect,  might,  like 
Curtius,  leap  into  one  of  his  own  seeth- 
ing furnaces,  and  become  in  five  '  seconds 
less  than  a  relic ;  for  not  a  vestige 
of  his  humanity  would  remain  to  tell  the 
story  "there  lived  a  man."  All  these 
classes  have  a  stake  in  the  land  which  they 
would  die  to  save.  Even  persons  residing 
in  counties,  who  pay  an  annual  rent  for  any 
purpose  of  fifty  pounds,  or  who  own  pro- 
perty worth  ten  pounds  yearly  in  Scotland, 
or  two  pounds  yearly  in  England ;  and  all 
persons  occupying  premises  of  ten  pounds 
rental  in  boroughs,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  their  stake  in  the  country ;  but  for 
the  unenfranchised  classes  there  is  no  stake. 
That  is  the  argument.  And  were  it  not 
of  no  more  value  than  any  argument 
used  by  Lucifer  to  deceive  the  first  of  men 
and  women  ;  were  it  not  like  his  moment, 
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a  deception — an  argument  like  his — even 
a  lie — were  it  not  so — deceiving,  lying, 
valueless;  what  price  would  all  other 
stakes  in  this  land  fetch  three  months  after 
date — ^to  whom  would  they  belong,  and 
what  would  they  be  worth  ? 

These  are  important  inquiries  for  male 
or  female  people  with  acknowledged  stakes 
to  ponder.  They  do  not  think,  if  ever 
they  think  on  invasions,  plunder,  and  war, 
that  the  franchised  arm  alone  maintains 
their  life  here,  and  elsewhere  also  not  less 
than  here,  in  peace.  Our  alliances  and 
armies  would  be  of  little  value  to  preserve 
property  and  to  keep  its  possessors  in 
security,  were  it  not  for  the  unenfranchised 
persons  "  without  a  stake  in  all  the  land," 
according  to  these  statements,  which  we 
hear  and  read  with  some  astonishment. 

A  great  number  of  persons  live  without 
hope  or  stake  in  the  country.  As  the 
franchised  classes  are  onlv  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  population — ^probably  not  over  one- 
fiflh  of  this  hopeless  class  belong  to  them. 
The  majority,  and  probably  even  a  greater 
majority  than  their  equitable  proportion 
in  the  population,  may  belong  to  the  un- 
enfrancnised.  We  assume  that  to  be  the 
case;  but  no  small  number  of  the  worthless 
classes  have  abundance  of  means,  and  yet 
want  any  stake  in  the  country. 

The  aimiment,  as  regards  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  is  a  daring  insult. 
The  man  of  nches  is  a  welcome  guest  in 
every  land.  He  may  be  said  to  have  no 
stake  in  any  particular  country.  He  can 
always  have  salvage  from  the  wreck  that 
will  meet  his  immediate  wants,  even  if 
ruin  overtake  our  common  country.  The 
man  of  industry,  who  depends  on  his 
hands  or  his  mind,  or  both,  and  whose 
capital  is  strength  and  time,  is  here  at 
home ;  and  elsewhere  he  might  be  less 
successful.  He  has  all  his  hope  staked 
in  home. 

Patriotism  in  the  poetical,  or  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  term,  belongs  to  the 
hard  working  classes  chiefly.  The  higher 
classes  are  cosmopolitan  in  their  feelings. 
The  "  millions"  produce  men  who  cheer- 
fully die  for  their  country  in  masses,  en- 
tirely undistinguished.  They  look  for 
no  individual  renown,  they  seek  no  per- 
sonal reward  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  renown, 
and  there  is  a  reward,  for  which  they  toil. 
They  are  only  individuals  in  the  multi- 
tude ;  but  to  sustain  the  common  fame  of 
that  multitude,  the  individual  cheerfully 


perishes — or,  if  not  checrfiilly,  then,  rather 
than  this  collective  honour  Tbe  stained,  he 
dies  sternly.  Still,  by  this  Parliamentary 
and  political  theory,  the  individual  has  no 
stake  in  the  country — ngne  whatever. 
"  Rule  Britannia"  are  to  him  idle  wordSi 
The  "  Scots  wha  hae"  are,  four  in  five,  of 
five  in  six  of  all  Scotchmen.  To  the  ma- 
jority this  idea  is  a  dreaming  fancy,  these 
words  are  meaningless.  They  have  in  Scot- 
land no  stake. 

This  is  the  miserable  teaching  to  which 
men  are  reduced  in  justifying  a  wrong. 
The   history  of  our  islands,  for  now  two 
thousand  years,  has  its  many  bright  spots 
for  ever  glancing   and  silvered.      Innu- 
merable  sacrifices   and    sufferings    have 
tinned  the  purple  of  our  mountain  brows 
with  a  golden  glory.     The  fortitude  and 
the  struggles  of  our  ancestry,  in  the  cause 
of  freedom   and  independence,   made  a 
hundred  glens  memonals  of  heroism  and 
liberty  ;  quiet  spots  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
this  country  are,  since  they  were  the  hid- 
ing places   of   the  persecuted,   and  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs,  standard-bearers 
and  abiding  witnesses  for  truth ;  but  poli- 
ticians tell  the  men,  who,  more  than  aA 
other  men,  cherish  that  history,  and  love 
these  scenes,  not  for  what  they  are,  but 
for  what  was  achieved  and  done  on  them, 
that  they  have  no  stake  in  the  country  ! 
They  know  not  in  the  depth  of  their  mate- 
rial selfishness  that  there    are  feelings 
more  powerM  than  the  love  of  money- 
more   enduring  than    the  possession   of 
houses  and  lands — ^more  stable  than  mines 
and  mints,  and  that  those  who  entertain 
them  have  a  stake  in  the  honour  of  the 
countrv  that  freeholds  could  not  raise. 

After  all  the  evils  of  which  we  read,  and 
all  those  of  which  we  never  read,  are  de- 
ducted from  the  domestic  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  can  doubt  that  the  labourer  who 
strains  muscle  and  strength  to  the  utmost 
stretch  for  one-half  of  the  week  of  work, 
feels  the  heart  that  beats  for  him — ^the 
children  for  whom  they  plan  and  work — 
a  deeper  stake  in  the  country  than  gold 
could  ever  recompence  ?  It  is  well  that 
home,  and  those  who  make  home,  are 
better,  in  some  four  to  five  millions  of 
cases  in  these  lands,  to  the  head  of  each 
home,  than  all  other  influences  or  objects ; 
well  for  the  peace  of  the  rich,  well  for  the 
security  of  the  state,  that  this  grand  stake 
is  rooted  and  sunk  deeply  in  our  country's 
soU, 
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Look  over  the  story  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  Count  over  the  number  of 
men  who  have  been  thrown  idle,  whose 
children  have  been  taken  firom  school,  who 
have  seen  th^  means  growing  daily  less 
and  smaller ;  who  have  watched  eyes  that 
seemed  dally  to  sink  deeper  and  grow 
duller  from  actual  want ;  who  have  seen 
infants,  wonderfully  dear  to  them,  placed 
on  rations  very  small  and  unsatisfactory ; 
who  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
sickness  of  the  well-beloved  of  their  hearts 
came  from  lack  of  necessaries  that  idleness 
could  not  purchase  —  men  "  made  to 
mourn,"  and  ^^  seeking  leave  to  toil,"  not 
from  anything  they  had  done  wronff,  or 
anything  right  that  they  had  left  undone, 
but  from  some  over-speculation  by  grand 
people — fools  in  carriages  and  mansions — 
some  over-trading,  a  olunder  in  the  cur- 
rency, or  a  mistake  of  a  law — the  incidence 
of  one  tax,  or  the  want  of  another — some 
course  taken  by  some  person  or  persons, 
but  not  by  them — think  of  them  with 
hope  deferred,  and  say  still  that  they  have 
no  stake  in  the  country. 

One  half  of  all  the  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  many  past  years  have  concerned 
directly  the  interests  of  labour  ;  and  yet 
the  legislature  has  been  chosen  from  such 
materials  that  the  industrial  classes  have 
had  little  or  no  share  in  the  selection. 
The  factory  operatives  must  have  had 
some  stake  in  the  factory  bills.  The 
mining  population  must  be  interested  in 
the  trucK  system.  The  seamen  must  be 
concerned  in  all  nautical  regulations.  All 
sanatory  reforms  affect  directly  the  poorer 
sections  of  society,  yet,  nevertheless,  in 
this  country,  they  are  told  that  they  have 
no  stake. 

The  argument  forms  a  cutting  and  a 
false  insult  to  the  four-fifths,  or  the  five- 
sixths,  of  the  population  who  are  now  un- 
enfranchised. In  the  belief  that  wherever 
free  election  exists,  the  elector  have  done 
all  that  lay  within  their  power  for  the 
common  and  general  gooH,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  own  individual  interests,  or 
to  objects  altogether  selfish;  the  non- 
electors  have  not  considered  the  subject 
in  its  personal  sense ;  but  no  arguments, 
no  assertions,  no  democratic  or  dema- 
goguish  oratory  will  rouse  them  quicker 
and  surer  to  make  emancipation  and  en- 
francliisement  their  individual  and  per- 
sonal work,  than  these  sneers  and  taunts, 
and  tliis  broad  and  plain  teaching,  that 


they  have  no  stake  in  this  country.  It 
offers  them  but  a  grave.  Even  that  debt 
is  doubtful,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Walpole  is  an  able  and  honest 
statesman.  He  abandoned  office  at  a 
period  when  he  might  have  secured  per- 
sonal independence,  by  remaining  in  place 
for  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks.  He 
preferred  his  principles,  and  yet  they  were 
not  deeply  involved  by  the  differences  be- 
tween him  and  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Walpole  emphatically  warned  the 
House  of  Commons,  during  the  debate 
on  Lord  John  Russell's  resolution  last 
month,  against  conceding  a  personal  in- 
stead of  a  pi*operty  qualification.  He  an- 
ticipated the  demand  for  a  personal  quali- 
fication. It  id  the  demand  of  multitudes, 
who  had  embodied  it  in  petitions  on  their 
table.  It  is  the  demand  of  mightier  mul- 
titudes who  had  declined  to  prepare  peti- 
tions from  a  feeling  that  they  were  useless. 
It  is  the  demand  of  millions,  but  they  feel 
that  they  were  abandoned  by  their  leaders. 
Even  Mr.  Bright  proposed  a  property 
qualification.  Kating  is  not  a  personal, 
but  a  property  affair,  in  all  English,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  Scotch  parishes. 
All  the  other  qualifications  proposed  by 
statesmen  in  Parliament  proceed  upon  the 
basis  of  property.  Whig  statesmen  ad- 
mit generally  that  they  use  the  propertjr 
qualification  as  a  guage  of  personal  quali- 
ties. They  do  not  give  the  chattel,  but 
the  man,  a  vote ;  yet  they  say  that  he 
must  have  the  diattel  before  he  can  be  an 
enfranchised  man.  Mr.  Walpole,  on  the 
other  hand,  honestly  protests  against  the 
personality  clinging  to  the  property ;  yet 
there  is  perhaps  no  man  in  Pariiament 
who  places  a  higher  value  on  principle ; 
or  prefers  it  more  to  property  and  riches 
than  this  gentleman,  wiio  has  made  great 
sacrifices  tor  this  delusion.  Yet  it  is  a  de- 
lusion—  a  very  miserable  delusion,  and 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  man  capable  of 
treating  all  subjects  in  the  clear  and  lucid 
style  of  the  late  Home  Secretary ;  or  of 
avoiding  those  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. The  latter  is  perhaps  the  less  com- 
mon of  the  two  qualifications.  He  has 
brought  clearly  before  the  country  and 
the  House  the  two  principles  involved  in 
this  discussion — personality  and  property. 
He  avows  what  others  only  thiiik,  or  say 
under  a  mask.  They  all  use  practically 
the  same  argument,  who  declare  that  the 
full  firanchise  would  place  the  Legislation 
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of  the  empire  in  one  class — ^the  working 
class.     That  is  the  argument  of  all  who 
oppose  manhood  sufirs^e  by  any   other 
system.     Those  that  employ  it  forget  ail 
that  they  should  remember.  The  working 
classes  are  no  more  combined  than  any 
other  section  of  society.    The  ploughman 
and  the  shepherd  have  no  common  interest 
to  protect.    The  blacksmith  and  the  gold- 
smith both  work  in  metals,  but  that  is  the 
only  communion  between  them.     The  la- 
pidary and  the  stone-mason  both  work  in 
mineralogy,  yet  that  is  the  only  link  to 
bind  them  in  the  common  cause.     The 
cotton  and  the  linen  spinners  have   no 
common  interest ;    for  they  are  even  op- 
ponents and  rivals  in    trade.      Farther 
fltiU,  if  the  industrial  classes  would  com- 
Hne  to  injure   the  minority,  is   it   not 
more  likely  that  the  majority  may  now 
suffer  from  the  combinations  of  the  smaller 
number?      They  are  tempted  to    that 
thought    by  the  statements   which   Sir 
£.  L.  Bulwer  used  i?dien  he  called  upon 
the  middle  classes  to  defend  their  ^^  posi- 
tion"— not  their  right;  but  the  middle 
classes  of  boroughs  do  not  profit  by  the 
advice  of  the  (ud  philosopmcal  Radical. 
Tliey  perceive  that  the  question    rests 
between   personality   and    property  —  a 
chattd  and  a  soul " — a  spirit  that  may  be 
lost,  neglected,  vitiated — ^because  we  have 
in  Parliammt  the  representation  of  matter 
and  not  mind — ^the  representation  not  of 
souls  but  of  stones,  and  of  the  stones  in 
unequal  parts ;  for,  if  property  is  to  be 
repnesented,  the  process  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  gross  injustice  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  representation  become  now  a 
flagrant    insult    to    the   middle    classes, 
because  it  is  a  notoriety. 

Mr.  Walpole  argued  against  personality 
in  the  representation  because  it  was  im- 
possible, since  to  be  full  it  must  include 
all  persons,  all  men,  women,  and  children, 
of  all  ages.  A  personal  qualification  does 
not  include  all  persons.  Nobody  ever 
contemplated  that  absurdity.  Cruninals 
and  paupers  are  persons,  but  they  are  not 
included  in  any  franchise  sclieme.  The 
insane  are  persons  ;  infants  are  persons  ; 
and  the  two  last-named  classes  are  in- 
capable personally.  A  knowledge  quali- 
fication would  be  "  personal,"  and  yet  it 
might  be  pitched  over  the  heads  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  nation.  The  common  law  of 
the  land  has  adopted  a  period  recognised 
in  all  dealings  at  which  an  individual  is 


supposed  to  be  able  to  manage  his  affidrs. 
The  exception  of  all  below  that  age  is 
personal,  and  does  not  vitiate  a  personal 
qualification.     In  the  same  manner  the 
law  of  the  land,   following  the  law  of 
nature,  excepts  females  froiil  many  duties. 
They  are  not  expected  to  serve  on  juries ; 
they  are  not  liable  to  defend  the  country 
in  need.      The  exception  in  their  case  is 
still  personal,  and  by  no  means  infiinges  a 
personal   qualification.     We  are  not  to 
discuss  "  women's  rights "  in  this  place, 
but  they  suflFer  nothing  from  this  excep- 
tion.   Woman's  place  m  the  social  system 
of  all  civilised  nations  is    higher  than 
man's.  It  is  not  the  expression  of  opinion 
but  the  formation  of  sentiment  that  forms 
her  duty.     She  does  not  legislate,  yet  she 
teaches  the  legislator.      She    does   not 
"elect,"  but,  more    obviously  still,  she 
teaches  the  elector.     If  a  nation  ever  rises 
against  tvranny,  we  may  assume  that  a 
million  of  mothers  and  wives  were,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
deed.      History  has  never  narrated  the 
career  of  any  man  who  became  good  or 
great  without  the  guidance  of  good  and 
great  women.  History  will  never  describe 
the  rise  ^  of  any  nation  to  influence  and 
power  without  the  same  causes.   Oriental 
nations   are    luxurious,    stationary,    and 
weak,  because  woman  is  put  in  the  wrong 
place,    and   the   character    of   mankina 
sufifers. 

Mr.  Walpole  entirely  misstated  the  na- 
ture of  a  personal  qualification,  when  he 
said  that  it  must  include  all  persons.  A 
man  requires  to  be  personally  qualified  for 
enlistment  in  the  Guards  ;  but  every  per- 
son is  not  accepted  who  offers  service. 
Personal  qualifications  are  attached  to  all 
the  professions ;  but  every  person  is  not 
competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  all 
professions,  and  is  not  admitted  to  engage 
m  them. 

This  question  of  a  2)ersonal  or  a  property 
qualification  is  connected  intimately  with 
the  purposes  of  Government.  If  they  are 
onlypuniative,  then  property,  which  stands 
most  in  need  of  protection,  may  claim  the 
larger  share  in  the  Government ;  but  if 
its  purposes  are  preventive,  necessaiily 
the  Government  should  be  chosen  on  a 

Eersonal  franchise.  The  industrial  classes 
ave  a  greater  interest  than  any  other 
class  in  the  work  that  the  legislature  have 
to  accomplish.  The  middle  and  higher 
classes  can  find  education,  can  fly  from 
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diseased  localities,  can  ciuigmte  out  of 
smoke-begrimed  skies,  can  remove  from 
the  influence  of  poisoned  rivers,  can  secure 
for  themselves  homes  with  all  the  means 
of  decency  and  health,  can  abandon  bothies 
if  they  detest  them,  can  leave  cellars  if 
they  hate  them,  and  are  in  every  respect 
more  independent  of  the  Govcmment  than 
the  masses  in  society  who  pay  the  larger 
share  of  the  revenue,  and  are  entitled  to 
the  larger  consideration  in  legislation — 
not  because  they  ai-e  either  the  idle  or  the 
working  classes,  but  because  they  <are  the 
majority. 

A  vote  for  every  man,  and  a  man  for 
every  vote,  is  the  rule  of  constitutional 
Government.  The  erasures  are  exceptions. 
This  is  the  law  of  justice — ^for  whoc>er 
asks  for  the  abstmct  right  to  vote,  finds 
always  more  difficulty  in  answering  the 
second  inquiry  for  the  abstract  right  of 
preventing  other  people  from  voting. 
We  cannot  find  the  second  right  even  in 
obscurity. 

The  concession  of  this  claim  now  would 
cam  gratitude.  It  would  be  a  tribute  to 
good  feeling  and  good  will.  The  new 
constituencies  would  commence  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  under  the  influence  of  the 
law  of  love.  The  opportunity  may  be 
lost,  and  lost  soon ;  and  lost,  we  think, 
almost  certainlv.  The  new  Reform  Bill, 
like  the  old,  will  not  be  given,  but  will  be 
taken — not  by  force  or  violence  ;  that  will 
be  unnecessary;  but  as  the  result  of  a 
long  agitation,  it  will  be  deprived  of  the 
elevating  and  sootliing  influences  which 
would  have  sprung  from  the  ahnost  volun- 
tary assumption  of  the  unenfranchised  into 
all  the  influence  which,  of  right,  belongs 
to  all  the  contributors  to  the  common 


{rood,  and  all  the  subjects  ot  the  common 
aw,  under  the  obvious  and  plain  excep- 
tions which  we  have  stated. 

AVc  have  for  some  mouths  referred 
more  frequently  to  this  subject  than  to 
any  other  political  topic.  It  is  the  key  to 
all  others.  The  legislation  of  this  empire 
cannot  proceed  satisfactorily  without  its 
'  settlement.  I'he  Government  measure 
could  not  accomplish  that  object;  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Government  have 
offered  no  substitute.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
has  explained  his  intentions,  but  those  of 
Lord  John  Russell  are  still  unknown. 
The  independent  party  in  Parliament  ex- 
acted no  price  for  their  support,  and  they 
did  not  stipulate  teniis ;  while  the  oppor- 
tunity of  arranging  the  electoral  system 
of  the  country  without  agitation  has 
passed. 

We  believe  that  the  aristocracy  of  this 
countiy  could  take  a.  higher  place  than 
any  other  leading  men  in  the  world. 
They  may  cast  away  a  leading  position 
which  no  other  men  have  to  lose.  They 
might  be  the  leaders  of  a  free  and  a  great 
people,  by  being  just;  and  they  shrink 
from  a  power  more  brilliant  than  any 
other  policy  can  achieve  for  them.  The 
situation  is  melancholy.  A  great  nation 
fears  itself  Its  strength  rests  upon  the 
broad  foundation  of  the  millions  rather 
than  the  thousands  of  its  homes.  Still, 
by  its  legislation,  the  state  expresses 
dread  of  its  own  strength.  That  fear  will 
pass,  but  we  had  rashly  hoped  that  it 
would  perish,  not  by  a  great  movement, 
but  by  a  generous  arid  spontaneous  sym- 
pathy to  bind  all  classes  in  a  close  and 
enduring  union. 


LAST    JOURNALS    OF    HORACE    WALPOLE.* 


These  volumes  extend  from  the  years  1771  (o 
1783,  and  include  some  of  the  most  important  | 
events  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  year  1772  ' 
was  particularly  disastrous,  for  in  it  occurred  the 
painful  disgrace  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  who  on 
a  charge  of  extreme  levity  of  conduct  was  sent  to 
the  Caslle  of  Cronenbcrg,  with  her  youngest  child. 
Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark,  was  the 


youngest  daughter  of  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  siater  of  George  III,  She  was  married  at 
sixteen  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  was  only 
twenty-one  when  this  sad  affair  occuired. 

Another  cause  of  disquietude  to  George  III. 
was  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to 
Colonel  Luttrcirs  sister.  The  King  disliked  this 
marriage  because  the  lady  was  not  of  royal  birth. 
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«nd  to  pre?eiit  such  a  catastrophe  oceuring  again 
the  Royal  Marriacre  Act  was  proposed.  This 
marriage  caused  a  breach  between  the  royal  Duke 
and  the  King,  and  so  obdurate  was  the  latter  in 
his  resentment,  that  when  their  mother,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  was  dying  and  sent  to  the  King, 
asking  his  permission  to  see  the  Duke  before  she 
died,  he  replied  that  "  she  might  do  so  if  it  gave 
her  any  satisfaction.** 

The  Duke  stayed  three  hours  in  her  house  with- 
out her  admitting  him.  At  last  she  wrote  again 
to  the  King,  begging  that  if  there  was  to  be  any 
reconciliation  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
making  it.  The  King  replied,  "that  it  was  a 
matter  that  required  too  much  deliberation  to  be 
determined  on  abruptly.*'  On  this  she  waived  it 
and  died,  without  seeing  the  Duke.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1772,  the  following  message  was  delivered 
from  the  King  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament : — 

"His  Majesty  b«ing  desiroai,  from  paternal  affection  to 
his  own  family,  and  aniioas  concern  for  the  fature  welfare 
of  hit  people,  and  tbo  honoar  and  dignity  of  his  Crown,  that 
tbe  right  of  approving  all  marriages  in  the  Rojal  family 
(nhich  ever  has  belonged  to  the  kings  of  this  realm  as  a 
matter  of  pablic  concern)  may  be  madeeffectaal,  recommends 
to  both  Honses  of  Parliament  to  take  into  their  flerioas  con- 
sideration, whether  it  may  not  be  wise  and  expedient  to  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  the  laws  now  in  being,  and  by  some  new 
provision  more  effectnally  to  gnard  the  descendants  of  his  late 
H»je»ty  King  George  II.,  (other  than  the  issue  of  princesses 
who  hsTo  married  or   may  hereafter   marry  into   foreign 
families)   from   marrying   withoat  the   approbation  of  his 
Mvjesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  first  had  and  obtained." 


The  motion  was  unpopular,  and  received  with  so 
much  disgust,  that  an  amendment  was  proposed  to 
the  effect,  that  princes  of  the  blood  royal  should 
only  be  bound  until  they  were  25  years  of  age, 
after  which  time  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  choose 
for  themselves.     The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time 
on  the  26th  of  Ftbruary,  but  was  then  also  the 
subject  of  much  animadversion  and  dispute.     The 
judges  required   time   for   deliberation,   but   the 
King  hastened  on  the  debates,  probably  with  a 
view  to  preventing  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  with  Lady  TValdegrave,  an  alliance  which 
was  then  talked  of  ;  indeed  many  people  held  that 
he  was  not  only  aiBanccd  but  absolutely  married. 
Subsequent  disclosures  proved  thc^o  to  be  right. 
The  third  reading  of  the  Bill  took  place  on  the  3rd 
of  March,  when  it  was  sent  to  the  Commons,  who 
passed  it  by  a  majority  of  168  to  115,  and  then  re- 
turned it  to  the  Lords,  who  also  passed  it  without  a 
blush,  the  bishops  consenting  without  showing  any 
repugnance.    In  May  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  re- 
turned from  Italy,  and  then  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Waldegrave  was   announced.      In  a   letter  from 
that  lady  to  her  father.  Sir  Edmund  Walpole,  we 
read  the  following : — 

When  the  Duke  of  Qloncester  marrie'l  me  (which  was 
in  Septeniber,  17G6),  I  promised  him,  upon  no  consideration 
in  the  world,  to  own  it,  even  to  yon,  without  his  permission, 
which  permission  I  never  had  till  yesterday,  when  he  ar- 
rived here  in  better  health  and  looks  than  rver  I  saw  him  in  ; 
yet,  as  you  may  suppose,  moch  hnrt  at  all  that  has  passed  in 
his  abfcnce,  so  much  so,  that  I  have  had  great  difficulty  to 


prevail  opon  him  to  let  things,  as  much  as  possible,  remain 
as  they  are.  To  secure  my  character,  withoat  injuring  his, 
is  the  utmost  of  my  wishes  ;  and  I  dare  say  that  you  and  all 
my  relations  will  agree  with  roc,  that  I  shall  bo  much  hap- 
pier to  be  called  Lady  Waldegrave,  and  respected  as  Duchess 
of  OloDcester,  than  to  feel  myself  the  cause  of  his  leading 
such  A  life  as  his  brother  does  in  order  for  me  to  be  ealled 
your  *'  Koyal  Uighness.*'  I  am  prepared  for  the  sort  of 
abuse  the  newspapers  will  be  full  of.  Very  few  will  believe 
that  a  woman  will  refuse  to  be  c.illed  Princess,  if  it  is  in  her 
power.  To  have  the  power  is  my  pride  ;  and,  not  using  it, 
in  some  measure  pays  the  debt  to  the  Duke  for  the  honour 
he  has  done  me. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  his  levee  on  the 
28th  of  May.  It  was  very  much  crowded.  A 
coldness  existed  between  him  and  the  King,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  marriage  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
framing  and  passing  of  the  bill  on  the  other.  The 
Duchess  of  Cumberland,  with  less  wisdom  than  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  had  assumed  "  uncommon 
state  ;*'  but  her  position  was  scarcely  recognised, 
and  the  nobility  shunned  instead  of  seeking  her. 
Lady  Waldegrave  had  much  to  contend  with,  for 
the  Duke  still  hesitated  to  communicate  his  mar- 
riage to  the  King.  On  the  13th  of  Jane  we  have 
this  entry  in  the  diary  : — 

Lady  Waldegrave  came  to  me,  with  her  sister  Dysart,  from 
Ham  House.  She  told  me  the  Duke  of  Qloncester  had  not 
been  able  to  And  a  moment  to  declare  his  marriage  to  the 
King,  who  would  not  be  alone  with  him  for  a  moment.  I 
did  not  like  this ;  it  showed  either  timidity  or  irresolution 
in  the  Duke.  The  Ddke  of  Cnmberland  had  behaved  with 
more  spirit  when  he  married  Mrs.  Horton,  as  Lady  Walde- 
grave now  told  me.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  went  to  the 
King,  with  a  letter  in  his  pocket  containing  notice  of  his 
wedding.  A.fler  walking  some  time  in  the  garden  with  the 
King,  the  Dnke  gave  him  the  letter.     The  King  put  it  into 


his  pocket  saying,  "I  suppose  I  need  not  read  it  now ?** 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  "  you  must  read  it  directly."  The 
King  had  no  sooner  road  it  than  he  broke  out  in  these  terms, 
"  You  fool !  yon  blockhead !  you  villain  !" 

.  .  •  .  •  • 

*'  This  woman  can  be  nothing — she  never  shall  be  anything.*' 

The  Dnke  asked  him  what  he  would  have  him  to  do  P    The 

King  said,  '*  Qo  abroad  till  I  can  determine  what  to  do." 

Lady  Waldegrave  added  that  the  King  had  not  notified  the 

marriage  bill  to  the  Buke  of  Gloucester  till  the  very  letter 

in  which  he  told  him  of  his  mother's  death — thus  heaping 

indignity  on  cruelty,  and  closing  all  with  another  falsehood, 

by  affirming  that  the  marriage  bill  was  enacted  to  please  ihe 

Princess,  and  with  a  new  indignity  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

by  thanking  the  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  session,  just 

as  the  Duke  arrived,  for  having  regulated — that  is,  restrained 

— the  marriages  of  the  Royal  Family. 

At  length  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter was  officially  communicated  to  the  King,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  placed  under  the  same  prohibition 
as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  now  he  acted 
boldly  enough,  refusing  to  allow  his  wife  to  sign 
any  document,  or  any  paper  whatever,  except  with 
her  own  name —  Gloucester. 

The  King  is  reported  to  have  "  cried  "  when  the 
marriage  was  communicated  to  him.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  his  favourite  brother,  and  he  could 
not  think  of  excluding  him  from  his  presence  and 
his  court,  although  justice  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland required  that   he  should  do  so.     Lady 
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Waldegra? e,  before  her  marriage  with  the  Doke  of 
Qloacc8tcr,  had  three  children  by  Lord  Walde- 
grave,  her  former  husband.  With  these  she  had 
to  part  when  she  beoame  Dachess  of  Gloucester, 
the  Duke  saying  that  « he  could  not  life  with 
another  man's  children." 

That,  indeed,  it  would  be  scarce  parting  with  Ihem— that 
ahe  shonld  take  a  home  for  them  at  Winder,  bat  four  miles 
from  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  and  that  she  should  see  them  oftener 
than  she  did  now— that  one  or  other  of  them  should  alwajs 
he  with  her,  and  that  she  should  give  op,  for  the  maintenance 
of  them  and  a  proper  goTcruess,  the  £1000  a-year  she  receiTed 
for  their  edueation— and  that,  to  her  great  comfort.  Lady 
Ijaura,  the  eldest,  was  old  enough  and  reasonable  enough  to 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  what  she  was  doing. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  arrangements  for  their 
comfort  she  felt  their  loss  severely ;  and  in  October, 
instead  of  taking  a  house,  asked  Lord  Hertford 
for  lodgings  for  them  in  Windsor  Castle.  The 
request  was  granted,  although  their  mother  was 
forbidden  the  Court.  Many  little  circumstances 
now  occurred,  proving  a  good  will  on  the  part  of 
the  King  towards  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  still 
the  marriage  continued  an  unpardonable  offence, 
and  the  Duke  remained  an  alien  from  Court.  So 
matters  continued,  until  the  prospect  of  an  addition 
to  the  family  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  seemed  to 
place  a  still  greater  barrier  between  them  and  the 

King. 

The  story  of  the  Duchess  runs  through  these 
two  volumes.  It  is  an  interesting  tale,  for  she 
was  in  many  respects  a  very  amiable  person,  and 
the  circumstances  of  her  painful  position  makes 
her  an  object  of  sympathy.  Her  rank,  though  ex- 
alted, was  beset  with  difficulties,  and  we  doubt 
whether  she  was  not  much  happier  as  Lady  Wal* 
degrave  than  as  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

The  proceedings  in  India,  and  the  accusations 
against  Lord  Clive,  are  all  detailed,  and  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  given  of  him : — 

It  was  suspected  that  he  (CliTf )  had  recourse  to  private 
eorruption  of  some  of  the  junto  at  Court,  and  it  came  out, 
before  the  Secret  Committee,  that  in  1766  he  had  obliged 
the  Great  Mogul,  his  tool,  to  write  a  letter  to  the  King, 
telling  His  Msjesty  thai  he  bad  aent  him  a  rich  present  of 
diamonds.  '  I  may  write  the  letter,*  said  the  Mogul,  *  but 
you  know  I  have  no  diamonds.'  '  Do  yon  write  the  letter,' 
said  Clive,  *  and  I  will  find  diamonds.'  He  did.  He  plun- 
dered a  nabob.  One  of  the  diamonds  alone  was  worth 
£12,000. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Gloucester.  Por  a  short  time  the 
nobility  attended  their  assemblies,  and  seemed  to 
acknowledge  and  approve  of  the  marriage  by  their 
presence ;  but  as  soon  as  the  disposition  of  the 
Court  was  ascertained,  these  fell  off  in  their  atten- 
dance, and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  left  in 
comparative  solitude.  The  following  extract  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  mortification  to  which  the 
latter  was  subjected  :— 

The  nobility  of  England  shrank*  from  the  King's  own 
brother.  And  on  what  pretence  P— for  having  matched 
with  a  woman  of  their  own  rank  1  Some  had  gone  to  her, 
repented,  and  went  no  more.  Some  made  paltry  exenses. 
The  Duke  refnaed  to  receive  any  more  who  should  not  visit 


the  BnohflM  aa  well  as  him.  Lord  and  Lady  WaU^grave,  her 
first  husband's  brother  and  aiater-in-law,  whether  in  insalt 
or  to  soften  her,  after  her  neglect,  would  have  visited  her 
daughter.  She  very  properly  refused  to  allow  of  sueh  a 
visit.  The  Countess  of  Powis,  nieoe  to  the  Duehess  and 
Lord  Waldcgrave,  and  who  had  been  the  warmest  assertor  of 
the  marriage,  sent  her  daughter  (her  Lord  dying  at  that  very 
time)  with  unusual  oeremony,  to  make  eaeuses  fi>r  not  pay- 
ing her  duty  till  she  quitted  her  weeds.  The  Duchess,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  attention,  sent  her  daughter  to  visit 
the  young  lady ;  but  Lady  Powis,  by  an  exoess  of  absurdity 
and  meanness,  though  in  the  most  affluent  circumstances, 
thought  better  on  it,  and  neither  went  herself  to  visit  the 
Duchess,  nor  suffered  her  daughter  to  return  the  visit  of  her 
cousins,  though  they  were  children  of  a  aenior  £ari.  I  am 
sorry  such  trifles  are  characteristic  of  the  debased  spirit  of 
the  English  Peerage.  They  are  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
too,  aa  the  King  and  Queen  descended  to  court  such  saeri- 
ficea.  Their  vengeance  now  broke  out  in  mora  glaring 
colours ;  and  passions  let  looee  are  sure  to  appear  in  their 
true  complexion,  and  almost  as  sure  to  be  accompanied  by 
folly,  as  folly  is  by  mortification. 

As  the  time  of  the  Duchess's  approaching  con- 
finement drew  near,  the  Duke  sent  another  inti- 
mation  of  the  event  to  the  King,  with  a  request 
that  the  chief  officers  of  the  Crown  might  bo 
present.  The  intimation  and  the  request  were 
both  treated  with  silent  contempt.  Anxiety  and 
ilNhealth  preyed  upon  the  Duke,  i^nd  made  him 
write  again.  The  answer  to  this  second  letter 
was  delivered  by  Lord  Rochford.  It  was  to  the 
effect,  that  "after  the  birth  of  the  child  the 
legality  of  the  marriage  should  be  inquired  into.** 

What,  says  Horace  Walpole  indignantly, "  suffer  a  inbioas 
heir  to  the  Crown  to  be  born,  after  the  pregnancy  had  bean 
notified  six  months  !  Authenticate  the  marriage  tfUr  the 
deliveiy !  Three  lives  I  Ten  thousand  lives  might  have 
been  involved  in  those  words.  What  a  thunderstroke  te 
the  duchess,  at  the  eve  of  childbirth  to  tell  her  her  mar- 
riage would  be  questioned — her  child's  legitimacy  must  be 
examined  1  Her  fortitude  bore  the  shock,  and  her  anxiety 
for  the  duke's  sufferings  made  her  command  her  temper, 
and  aet  with  cheerfulness,  a  merit  far  superior  to  phlegm. 

But  now  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  tho- 
roughly roused,  and  he  desired  Lord  Rochford  to 
represent  to  the  King  the  necessity  of  an  authenti- 
cation of  the  marriage  "  as  speedily  as  possible." 
The  marriage  of  the  Duke,  as  before  stated,  had 
taken  place  on  the  Gth  of  September,  1766  :  but 
most  unfortunately,  no  proof  of  the  same,  beyond 
the  words  of  those  concerned,  existed,  as  there 
had  been  no  witnesses  to  the  ceremony,  and  the 
chaplain  who  performed  it  was  dead.  The  duko 
had  not  acted  justly  by  his  wife  in  excluding  wit- 
nesses, who  would  have  given  verbal  testimony  of 
the  validity  of  the  marriage.  He  owned  that  he 
mistrusted  her  vanity,  and  thought  she  would 
disclose  the  union  if  she  had  witnesses  also  to 
prove  it.  For  hi)  own  sake,  therefore,  ho  pur<- 
posely  kept  her  without  such  proof.  That  con- 
duct was  selfish,  heartless,  and  unjustifiable,  and 
makes  one  suspect  that  he  was  but  a  "  poor  weak- 
ling" after  all. 

His  reiterated  demands  for  an  investigation  into 
the  validity  of  his  marriage,  led  the  king  at  last 
to  consent  \  and  on  the  d8rd  of  Hay  the  Arch* 
bishop  waited  on  the  Duke,  "  to  settle  the  method 
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of  |m>06edtiig/'  The  same  evening  tlie  Duke  br 
oatb,  in  the  presence  of  this  prelate^  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  several  other  official  personages,  solemnly 
attested  his  marriage,  and  then  left  the  duchess  to 
be  examined.  She  made  the  same  statement  as 
the  Dake,  and  also  like  him  confirmed  it  by^  oath. 
The  Chancellor,  Archbishop,  &o.,  after  expressing 
themselves  quite  satisfied  about  the  validity  of  the 
marriage,  then  departed. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  six  days  after  this  painful 
ordeal,  the  Duchess  was  delivered  of  a  princess. 
The  Duke  sent  immediately  to  notify  the  same  to 
the  Kin}?.  Mr.  Walpole's  Journal  here  returns  to 
the  subject  of  Lord  Clive  and  India ;  but  wc  have 
been  so  dosed  with  India  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  that  we  are  sick  of  the  subject ;  and 
passing  that  over  as  uninteresting,  return  to  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  aud  her  sorrows. 

On  the  iOth  or  JaoMry,  177^,  the  doke  and  dochen  of 

OloucMter  went  to  the  plaj  at  Covent  Oardeo,  for  the  first 

time  in  ceremonj.     Tiiej  were  received  irilh  excessive  sikouts 

of  upplnnie.  which  confoanrled   the  dachcis,  not  accastunied 

to  it.     She  famed  pa^e,  and  Ihon  eoloared ;  the  spectators, 

for  fear  of  affect  lag  her,  laipendad  their  acclamations,  but 

won  by  her  modesty,  ooofasion,  and  beauty,  redoabled  their 

clapa  and  huzzas.  A  few  dnys  before,  as  the  king  vat  riding, 

he  met  their  child,  the  Princess  Sophia,  in  its  nurse's  Up, 

in  the  coaeh.     Thinking  it  was  the  duchess  and  child,  he 

pulled  off  his  hat.     He  met  it  again  in  two  days,  being  iu 

the  chaiae  with  the  Queen,  but  then  took  no  notice,  which 

proved  it  was  ker  Majesty  who  prevented  his  reconciliation 

with  bit  brother. 

Charles  James  Fox,  Wilkes,  Lord  Ciiatharo* 
Lord  Georj^e  Germaine,  and  the  other  celebrated 
politicians  of  the  day,  are  brought  prominently 
forward,  aud  the  varioas  political  measures  named. 
Among  these,  we  find  the  Boston  Gustom-House 
Bill,  American  Tea  Duties,  American  Civil  Juris- 
diction Bill,  the  Government  of  Canada,  etc.  In 
October,  1774,  we  read  of  the  death  of  Pope 
Clement  XIV.,  under  very  strong  suspicions  of 
poison.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were,  that 
Pope  Gangauelli,  commonly  known  as  Clement 
XIV.,  had  bound  himself,  as  the  condition  of  his 
election,  to  sacrifice  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  to 
the  resentment  of  the  King  of  Spain.  This  bo- 
coming  known  to  that  powerful  and  extensive 
body,  they  resolved  on  his  destruction,  and  resorted 
to  various  expedients  tending  to  that  object. 

They  not  only  spread  doubts  on  the  validity  of  his  cUction, 
and  published  books  against  it,  but  threatened  his  life,  so 
that  be  did  not  dave  to  stir  abroad,  unless  doubly  guarded. 
Whan  they  had  intimidated  and  broken  his  spirit,  they 
employed  an  old  woman  to  foretel  the  nearness  of  his  death, 
and  even  aet  a  oelebrated  Madonna  at  work  to  menace  him. 
This  fraud  he  delected,  and  ordered  the  Inquisition  to  pro- 
■eeate ;  but  it  was  too  late— the  panic  had  sank  deep,  and 
carried  him  off. 

But  there  were  more  tangible  means  apparently 
used.  He  declared  himself  poisoned.  After  bis 
death,  a  posi-martem  examination  took  place ;  but 
as  putrefaction  had  proceeded  rapidly,  nothing 
could  be  ascertained.  *'It  was  supposed  that  a 
slow  poison  had  been  given  to  him  in  the  last 
Holy  week."      The  subjoined  letter  from    Sir 


Horace  Mann  gives  a  detailed  aoooant  of  this 
horrible  event.  We  omit  the  more  disgusting 
part,  mentioning  only  the  leading  historical 
points. 

Yon  will  have  heard  of  tha  death  of  the  Pope,  but  do 
not  know,  perhaps,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it 
was   hastened   by  the   Jesuits,  who   poisoiied  him  in  the 

Sacrament His  confectioner  died  in  a  manner  little 

less  horrid,  and  with  the  symptoms  his  Holiners  had.  The 
liito  Jesuits,  not  content  with  their  diabolical  practices,  had 
the  impadcnce  and  folly  to  foretel  his  death,  and  crowded  to 
know,  asking  aU  the  way  if  the  Pope  was  not  yet  dead. 

The  ministers  of  the  two  Crowns,  and  the  Colle^co  of 
Cardinals,  sit  day  and  aight  in  taking  informations.  Several 
of  the  li^natian  society  are  seized  and  clapped  up,  but  as  the 
gates  of  Rome  are  shut  and  strictly  guarded  since  this  de- 
testable scene  has  come  to  light,  I  can  tell  you  ao  more 
particulars  at  present,  but  you  shall  hear  further  in  a  post  or 
two.  It  is  thought  here  that  this  ahooking  aasaaaination 
will  precipitate  the  fail  of  the  other  monkish  orders,  who 
are  but  too  like  the  Jesuits  at  stopping  at  no  crimes  for  tlie 
interest  of  their  church. 

We  now  return  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Gloucester.  A  second  child  had  been  born  to 
them,  aud  was  christened  Caroline  Augusta  Maria. 
In  March,  1775,  the  Duke  was  so  much  shaken  in 
health,  that  be  determined  to  go  abroad,  thinking 
tlat  a  change  of  scene  would  be  beneficial.  Before 
leaving,  however,  he  had  both  his  children  inocu- 
lated for  the  small  pox.  The  elder  of  the  two  wc 
may  conclude  got  over  it  well,  but  on  the  tenth 
day  the  younger  had  a  fit,  and  died  on  the  eleventh. 
The  King  would  give  no  orders,  or  express  any 
wishes  about  the  funeral,  from  whence  the  Duke 
inferred  that  he  did  not  mean  the  child  to  lie  in 
the  Royal  vault  in  Westminster  Abbey.  After 
some  deliberation,  the  Duke  ordered  a  vault  to  be 
made  for  him  and  his  family  at  Windsor—"  being 
determined  not  to  be  buried  in  the  Royal  vault  at 
Westminster,  since  his  family  were  not  suffered  to 
lie  there." 

On  the  2ith  of  July,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  with  their  infant  daughter  Sophia,  set 
out  for  Italy.  On  the  continent  they  were  every- 
where received  with  the  respect  due  to  their  ex- 
alted rank.  Before  quitting  England,  the  Duke, 
feeling  his  state  of  health  precarious,  had  thought 
it  a  duty  to  bring  the  case  of  his  wife  and  child 
under  the  King's  notice,  and  ask  for  some  provision 
for  them  in  case  of  his  death.  The  Duke  was  at 
that  time  extremely  ill,  and  grave  fears  were  en- 
tertained for  his  life.  It  cost  him  no  small  care 
to  pen  a  letter  to  the  King  on  the  subject,  which 
was  duly  finished  and  forwarded.  No  answer  was 
returned,  until  at  last  a  verbal  message  was  sent 
through  Lord  North,  to  the  effect  that  the  King 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  This  cruelty 
had  the  effect  of  producing  a  relapse,  and  then  the 
Duke  left  England. 

We  cannot  enter  into  our  "relations  with 
France"  at  this  period,  or  those  with  America. 
They  arc  fully  detailed  in  the  work  in  hand. 
Having  followed  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  so  far, 
we  simply  and  shortly  recount  the  remainder  of 
her  troubled  career.    We  pause,  however,  for  one 
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moment,  to  give  the  sketch  of  the  strange  and 
changing  lot  of  another  lady  of  that  period. 

Sinznlar,  (uys  Mr.  Walpole)  was  the  fortaaa  of  the 
Dachess  of  Arftyll.  She  and  her  titter,  the  celefarated  LaJj 
CoTeotrj,  were  Iri^h  girls  (Gnoniog),  of  so  fortaae  and 
icarce  gentlewomen,  except  by  tlieir  mother.  They  had 
been  designed  for  the  stage.  The  wonderfal  beauty  of  their 
faces  and  persons  had  captiratad  the  EsrI  of  CoTentry  and 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  younger  had  preserved  the  fairer 
reputation  ;  and  on  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  death,  she  vas 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater,  but  pre- 
ferred the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  became  motlier  of  both  those 
formerly  great  and  contending  houses ;  and  now  by  the 
DiTonr  of  the  Queen,  to  whom  she  was  Lady  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, and  with  whom  she  had  been  so  ill  two  years 
befo're,  as  to  have  thought  of  quiting  her  place,  became 
from  an  Irish  girl  the  source  of  new  honour  to  the  proud 
house  of  Hamilton. 

The  Dake  of  Qloueeater  was  now  at  Yerona, 
and  while  there  became  so  alarmingly  ill  that  the 
Duchess  sent  an  express  to  the  king  informing 
him  of  the  fact.  The  Duke  was  ordered  home  at 
once,  as  the  best  and  onlj  hope  of  saving  his  life. 

When  Adair  carried  the  Dttohesi*s  letter  to  Court,  the 
king  for  some  time  would  not  admit  him,  and  when  he  did, 
asked  no  questions,  and  looked  out  of  humour.  The  next 
day,  on  reflection  or  on  advice,  he  acted  great  ooncern,  said 
he  was  glad  his  dear  brother  was  oomiug  home,  gave  orders 
for  rplnys  of  horses  for  the  physicians,  and  shed  tears  to  Stiel, 
the  I)uke*s  head  domestic 

The  Duke  continned  to  get  worse  and  worse,  the 
Dncliess  had  not  left  him  for  six  weeks,  bat  had 
been  constantlj  in  his  bed-chamber. 

After  »itting  twelve  hours  by  him  at  his  extremity,  ex* 
pecting  to  see  him  expire,  the  physicians  forcrd  her  out 
of  the  room.  "  I  hope,**  said  the  Duke,  <*  I  shaU  die 
now  while  she  is  gone  !**  As  soon  she  had  left  him, 
she  asked  Dr.  Jebbe  if  he  had  never  known  anybody  recover 
that  wa5  so  bad?  He  burst  into  tears,  and  said  **  Msdame, 
yon  know  the  Duke  has  been  three  mouths  ill,  I  cannot 
flatter  ^ou  !  *' 

Words  could  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  paint  the  Duchess's 
situation,  if  he  had  died.  The  Dnke  had  exacted  a  promise 
from  her,  not  to  send  his  body  by  sea,  but  to  attend  it  her- 
self hy  land.  To  travel  with  the  dead  body,  and  with  her 
two  infants  (a  boy  had  also  been  born)  through  Germany 
and  France,  to  be  gated  at  by  curious  crowds  of  strangers  at 
nns ;  (o  be  totally  uncertain  whether  she  or  her  children 
would  have  a  maintenance,  or  even  whether  wickedness  and 
revenge  would  not  try  to  dispute  the  validity  of  her  marrisge, 
and  their  birth,  hopeless  of  ever  having  it  in  her  power  to 
reward  the  few  friends  that  had  stock  fsithful  to  the  Dnke 
and  her,  and  to  return  an  object  of  triumphant  insult  to  a 
Queen  and  a  sex  that  envied  the  success  of  her  beau*y,  it  is 
no  wonder,  ?s  she  said  herself,  that  she  expected  madness 
would  be  the  turn  of  her  miseries. 

At  this  crisis  of  her  misfortunes,  howerer, 
nature  efifpctcd  something  like  a  miracle  in  favour 
of  the  sick  Duke  ;  he  rallied,  snd  became  much 
better ;  and  here  we  have  a  prettj  little  anecdote 
of  a  child  who  wss  about  the  Duke. 

A  poor  little  Trentine  girl  that  attended  the  royal 
children,  was  the  first  thnt  seemed  to  administer  any  relief 
to  the  Duke*8  dreadful  sulTerings.  He  imagined  he  omld  eat 
poiRloes ;  not  one  was  to  be  found  in  twenty  mile».  The 
little  ninid  hrnring  grrnt  inquirira  Rfter  potatoes  asked  what 
they  were,  and  desirfd  to  have  them  described  to  her.  She 
thought  she  recollected  having  Mtn  such  roots  in  a  convent 
out  of  the  town.    >^!te  mo  thither  and  returned  with  four. 


which  the  Dnke  ate  and  wished  for  more,  bat  the  eonvea 
was  shut,  and  the  poor  child  eoold  procure  no  mere  till  the 
next  morning. 

A  few  days  after  this  a  totally  unlooked  for  letter 
of  a  conciliatory  nature  was  received  from  the 
King,  which  by  quieting  the  mind  of  the  Duke,  did 
much  towards  restoring  him  to  health.  Wo 
read : — 

"Thus  altandoned  to  neglect  and  despair,  how  was  the 
Duke  surprised  at  receiving  a  most  kind  and  cordial  letter 
from  the  King,  in  which  his  Majesty  protested,  *  that  hia 
affection  for  his  dear  brother  had  iie9er  beem  tUered,  and 
never  should  cease,  and  that  lest  anxiety  should  augment  his 
danger,  his  Majesty  in  ca«e  of  a  fatal  termination,  gave  hia 
dear  brother  his  royal  word  that  he  would  take  care  of  his 
family.** 

'*  The  poor  Duke  received  this  astonishing  reprieve  with 
calmness  and  faint  satisfisction,  and  wiih  a  trembling  hand 
acknowledged  gratefully  the  fraternal  medicine  to  his  anguish. 
He  had  even  command  enough  of  himself  to  manage  to  hide  the 
Kiiig*s  shame,  and  thank  him  for  his  intended  goodness  to 
his  family  without  mentioning  the  uame  of  his  Duehesa." 

But  here  follow  strange  revelations  and  accusa- 
tions of  deep  treachery  against  the  Kiug,  for  it  was 
said  that  he  never  meant  to  keep  the  promises 
contained  in  that  letter,  but  had  merely  written  it 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  those  who  espoused  the 
Dnke*s  cause  and  thought  him  uujustly  treated. 
We  extract  the  whole  of  this  infamous  (if  true) 
proceeding. 

*'They  who  knew  him  best,  did  suspect  it  (the  letter)  was 
but  a  tribute  paid  to  ostentation,  and  that  he  flattered  him- 
self the  Duke  would  be  breathless  before  the  letter  could 

reach  him It  must  be  told  as  a  lesson  to 

princes  never  to  stoop  to  all  the  tricks  their  hearts  may 
suggest,  for  kings  must  have  instruments,  and  what  they 
venture    to  command    those  instruments   may  venture  to 
divulge.     Nay  their  own   folly  may  counteract  their  own 
artifice — aa  it  happened  now,  for  the  letter  found  the  Dake 
alive  and  was  delivered  to  him.    The  King  had,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  boast  of  how  fraternal  a  letter  he  had  writteu, 
but  was  insidious  enough  to  design  to  suppress  the  promiee. 
I  speak  by  authority.  The  Duchess  on  her  return,  provoked 
at  a  reception  so  abhorrent  from  the  unalterable  affection  the 
King  had  vowed  to  his  dear  brother,  disclosed  the  whole  of 
the  Royal  scandalous  machinations.     The  King  had  givca 
his  letter  to  Legrand,  the  Doke^s  former  governor,  and  now 
his    treasurer,  a   plain,  honest,    dull    roan,  incapable    of 
deviating  from  a  Ruyal  command,  with  orders  to  transmit  it 
to  Colonel  Hey  wood,  one  of  the  Du^eV  gentlemen  with  him 
at  Trent,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Duke  if  alive,  if  not.  Hey- 
wood  was  commanded— can  it  be  believed? — to  return  the 
letter  to  ihc  King  wiih  strict  injunctions  not  to  mention  it. 
The  King  roust  have  feared  that  Heywood  would  pry  into  or 
divine  the  contents  of  the  promise,  but  Heywood  was  ao 
honest,  so  incapable  of  luspeeting  such  'blackness,  or  ao 
shocked  at  it,  that  he  revealed  it  to  the  Duchess,  whose 
indignation  was  so  great,  that  without  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences, she  ran  into  the  Doke*s  chamber  and  acquainted 
him  with  what  Heywood  had  just  told  her.     The  Duke,  who 
had  supported  the  revival  of  his  hopes  with  decent  fortitude, 
could  not  stand  so  treacherous  a  stab.     He  broke  out  into  a 
roost  passionate  exclamation,  and  was  again  hurried  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave  by  the  agitation  he  was  thrown  into,  ia 
so  emaciated  and  exhausted   a  state.     What  had  been  the 
consequence  to  the  King?   Was  it  possible  that  any  terror 
or  interest  could  have  gagged  the  lips  of  so  warm  or  sflec- 
lionate  a  woman  ?    Hnd  her  huRband  expired  on  discovering 
the  treachery  couched  under  a  letter  that  affected  to  be  the 
panacea  of  all  his  sorrows  and  sufferings,  she  must  have 
vented  the  fatal  secret  in  the  first  transports  of  her  grifT-r 
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and  Charlfs  I.  would  no  longer  iiave  been  deemed  tiie  falMst 
of  maakiod  for  confiding  to  his  Qaeen  that  lie  did  not  iuteoJ 
to  keep  his  promise  lo  his  enemies,  but  those  enemies  were 
not  his  own  expiring  brothers. 

I  declare  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  the  Dnohess  of 
Gloucester  herself  told  me  this  storj.— Horace  Walpole. 

This  is  Tery  strong  laagaage,  aud  casts  a  horri- 
ble impatatlon  on  the  character  of  (George  III. 
Mr.  Walpole  evidently  takes  a  one-sided  new  of 
the  case.  The  Royal  Marriage  Bill  vras  an  unna- 
tural enactment  undoubtedly ;  perhaps  had  it  never 
been  passed  the  eldest  son  of  its  "author"  might 
have  been  both  a  happier  and  a  better  man,  and 
George  lY.  never  figured  before  the  public  as  the 
disgraced  and  disgraceful  opponent  of  his  wife. 
The  Duchess  of  Qloucester  ought,  undoubtedly,  to 
have  been  received  at  Court.  She  was  a  woman 
of  good  cliaracter,  and  of  good  standing  in  society 
through  her  first  marriage,  although  her  birth  was 
illegitimate ;  no  doubt  the  latter  circumstance  made 
the  King  still  more  averse  to  the  match.  Soon 
after  the  return  of  the  Duke  to  England  he  received 
a  message,  stating  that  if  he  would  go  to  Court 
alone  be  would  be  received ;  but  this  he  very  pro- 
perly refused  to  do,  stating  that  the  Duchess  had 
been  received  with  him  at  the  continental  Courts 
of  Europe,  and  that  it  would  be  an  affront  to  all 
these  if  he  consented  to  her  exclusion  from  the 
presence  of  his  brother,  the  Sovereign  of  her  own 
land. 

**TeH  him,"  said  the  Dnke,  in  speaking  of  the  King,  "  I 
will  come  to  him  in  priTate ;  but  I  will  never  come  to  the 
drawing-room  without  the  duchess.  I  am  ill  and  lame :  the 
King  may,  if  he  pleases,tell  the  Ministers  that  is  the  reason 
I  do  not  appear  pnblielv.** 

It  was  a  pity  the  Duke  did  not  state  the  real 
reason — it  would  have  been  more  manly  and 
straightforward ;  but  through  the  whole  of  this  very 
disgraceful  affair,  he  seems  to  have  acted  with  a 
singular  degree  of  weakness,  and  to  have  been  in 
perpetual  terror  of  pushing  matters  too  far  with 
the  king.  The  king  refused  to  receive  the  duke 
on  the  terms  proposed ;  but  the  illness  and  dis- 
tress of  the  latter  at  last  so  worked  upon  the 
monarch,  that  he  was  induced  to  take  into  con- 
sideration a  provision  for  the  duke's  children.  On 
April  2, 1778— 

Lord  North  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  told 
him  that  the  king  now  intended  to  perform  his  promise  of 
providing  for  his  royal  highness's  children;  that  the  next 
day,  or  as  soon  after  as  could  be,  his  Majesty  would  send  a 
message  to  Parliament,  to  ask  provision  for  his  own  children 
and  for  the  dnke*8.  For  his  own  sons  he  should  ask 
£10,000  a  year  each,  and  his  dao^^hters,  £6,000  ;  for  the 
Duke*s  son.  Prince  William,  £8,000,  and  Princess  Sophia, 
£4,000. 

The  Duke's  mind  was  now  at  rest  about  his 
children,  but  there  was  no  provision  made  for  the 
Duchess.  The  Duke,  however,  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  in  case  of  his  death  a  handsome 
jointure  would  be  awarded  to  her.  In  June, 
1780,  the  king  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
desiring  to  see  him  and  his  children.  No  mention 
was  made  of  the  Duchess.  The  Duke  saw  the 
King  alone,  when  a  pri?ate  reconciliation  took  place. 


A  new  actor  now  appeared  updu  the  scene,  for 
the  Prinoe  of  Wales  had  attained  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  could  no  longer  he  confined  exclusively 
to  the  Palace.  His  youth  was  depraved.  Even 
at  that  early  age  he  drauk  deeply^  and  disgraced 
himself  by  other  vices.  If  we  may  credit  Mr. 
Walpole,  he  was  at  that  age  uninformed — "  his 
governor,  the  Duke  of  Montague,  beiug  quite  in- 
capable of  giving  him  any  instruction."  He  es- 
poused  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
expressed  his  intention  of  visiting  him  and  the 
Duchess ;  but  the  duke  very  properly  refused  his 
sanction  to  any  intimacy  unless  approved  of  by 
the  king.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland 
acted  very  differently,  paying  great  court  to  the 
young  priuce,  and  encouraging  him  in  his  amours 
and  intrigues.  At  a  ball  given  by  the  Queen  at 
that  time,  this  precious  young  scion  of  royalty 

Got  drunk  I  wh^ch  threw  htm  into  a  dangerous  ferer ; 
but  such  a  general  irruption  over  his  whole  faoe  and  body 
of  the  humours  of  his  blood  came  out,  that  it  probably  saved 
bis  life. 

Neither  this  illness,  nor  anything  else,  had  any 
effect  on  him,  for  in  May,  1781,  we  read  as 
follows : — 

The  conduct  of  the  prince  began  to  make  the  greatest 
noise,  and   proved  how  very  bad  bis  education   had  been. 

.  .  .  The  prince  drank  more  publicly  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  talked  there  irreligiously  and  indecently  in  the 
openest  manner  (both  which  were  the  style  of  the  Duchess 
of  Cumberland).  He  passed  his  nights  in  the  lowest  de- 
baucheries, at  the  tame  time  bragginj;  of  intrigues  with 
women  of  quality,  whom  he  named  publicly. 

The  anecdotes  given  by  Walpole  indicate  the 
greatest  profiigacy  in  the  Prince.  He  was  a 
worthless,  licentious,  and  dissolute  young  man. 
He  became  the  constant  companion  of  the  Cum- 
berlands,  but  wearying  of  them,  at  last  turned  to 
his  uncle  Gloucester,  who  never  gave  him  any  but 
the  best  advice,  and  invariably  advocated  respect- 
ful behaviour,  and  submission  to  his  father.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  on  the  contrary  taught  the 
Prince  to  ridicule  the  King,  and  set  his  authority 
completely  at  defiance. 

The  Prince  had  another  bad  companion  in  the 
person  of  Charles  James  Fox,  who  initiated  him 
into  all  the  secrets  of  Brookes' s,  and  other  places 
of  daily  and  nightly  resort.  The  King  rebuked 
Fox  for  this,  but  Fox  repudiated  every  charge,  aud 
maintained  that  he  had  always  upheld  the  Prince 
in  parental  deference  and  obedience.  The  asser- 
tion did  not  satisfy  the  King,  who  conceived  a 
strong  dislike  to  Fox.  We  hear  no  more  of  the 
Duke  aud  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  but  from  a  note 
we  learn  that  the  Duke  died  in  August,  1805,  in 
his  sixty-second  ^ear ;  the  Duchess  also  in  August, 
1807,  in  her  sixty-ninth  year. 

We  have  only  given  a  very  slight  sketch  of  the 
contents  of  these  very  admirable  volumes,  which 
contain  a  fund  of  interesting  matter,  with  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  leading  characters  and  events  of  the 
day.  Perhaps  the  author  through  affection  for  liia 
)iiece  has  become  an  unjust  partisan,  and  judged 
the  King  too  harshly.    We  can  scarcely  ascribe  to 
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him  all  the  bad  motivea  impated.  The  events 
being  arranged  in  clear  chronological  order  and  the 
dates  even  to  the  day  frequently  giyen,  make  this 
book  a  valnable  book  of  reference,  while  its  yola- 
minons  character  renders  it  an  important  addition 
to  the  historical  literature  of  the  day. 

Respecting  the  Royal  Marriage  Law,  we  may 
remark  that  it  does  not  reflect  any  credit  on  the 
character  for  domestic  worth  ascribed  to  George 
m.  It  is  an  insult  to  all  those  classes  of  the 
realm  who  might  be  suspected  of  any  disposition 
to  encourage  royal  wooers.  It  may  be  described 
as  an  aot  for  the  better  encouragement  of  corrup- 
tion and  vice.  It  is,  not  less  than  any  arrange- 
ment of  the  Brahmins,  a  matter  of  caste.     The 


Royal  Family  might  be  considered  the  first  of  the 
aristocracy,  but  as  matters  stand,  they  form  no 
part  of  the  aristocracy  of  Britain.  They  are  an 
alien  family,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  alienate  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  both  the 
English  and  the  Scottish  kingdoms.  An  opinion 
prevails,  that  matrimonial  alliances  with  the 
nobility  might  lead  the  crown  into  party  influences 
and  political  squabbles ;  but  that  is  all  the  more 
absurd,  since  the  great  power  of  the  state  will  be 
always  the  people — more  the  people  than  it  has 
ever  been  before — and  the  argument  if  good  for 
anything,  would  be  useful  for  closing  the  Royal 
family  into  the  condition  of  Chinese  or  Japanese 
regality. 


SCENES    FROM    THE    DRAMA    OF    LIFE. 


SCENE  IX. 

THX     outcast's     HOKX. 

Ik  the  comfortless  attic  of  a  house  situated  in  one 
of  those  nests  of  human  dens,  leading  from 
Ferdinand- street,  a  woman  lay — sick  unto  death. 
Her  eye  was  bright  with  fever,  her  cheek  flushed 
from  the  same  cause,  while  her  shrill  harsh  voice 
seemed  to  make  sad  discord  in  the  peace  which 
should  have  been  her  herald  to  another  world. 
Her  speech  was  broken,  incoherent:  for  a  few 
moments  she  slumbered  ;  then  she  spoke  once 
more,  in  a  low,  fainting  voice. 

"Take  her  to  jail,"  she  said,  as  her  wasted 
hand  wandered  impatiently  over  the  covering  of  the 
bed — '*  take  her  to  jail,  the  refuge  for  the  des- 
titute according  to  law :  she  has  dared  to  claim  a 
apace  as  one  of  England's  childrcD,  in  the  broad 
pathway  of  the  metropolis !  Take  her  to  jail :  she 
has  kept  the  man  of  business  from  his  money- 
getting  or  his  dinner  for  a  second ;  to  the  jail 
with  her,  and  let  her  learn  the  curses,  and  the 
oaths  and  murmurs  taught  there.  She  will  not 
steal,  she  says.  Fool  1  did  she  think  to  keep  out  of 
jail  by  honesty?  Send  her  to  Bedlam,  she  is 
insane  to  harbour  such  a  thought  as  that !  She 
has  got  into  jail  now,  she  could  have  been  no 
worse  off,  had  she  helped  herself  to  her  neigh- 
bour'a  superfluous  wealth,  and  robbed  the  proud 
Pharisee  instead  of  stopping  him !  Fourteen  days 
and  nights  with  the  reckless  and  abandoned  I  Her 
high-flown  notions  will  be  all  washed  away  in  the 
current  of  the  jail ;  that  will  prove  and  demon- 
strate the  worth  of  virtue  !*' 

The  voice  of  the  dying  woman  became  hoarse 
as  she  thus  spoke  of  a  recent  trial.*  She  threw 
the  scanty  covering  from  her  shoulders,  and  raised 
herself  on  her  elbow,  as  she  continued— 

*  PoUm  rsport.  Timet,  Mweh  Slat. 


**  Selling  combs  is  a  cover  for  immodest  pur* 
poses,  is  it  ?**  and  she  laughed  long  and  loud.  "  I 
always  found  a  better  cover  in  the  darkness,  or 
the  gas-light ;  in  the  flaunting  bonnet  and  the 
flimsy  dress ;  than  in  the  crowded  mid-day  path- 
way :  but  my  Lord  Mayor  may  be  a  novice  in  the 
world's  vices,  and  see  in  the  simple  act  of  selling 
combs,  alluring  pictures  of  auburn  or  of  golden 
tresses,  and  so  mayhap  his  verdant  virtue  takes 
alarm,  and,  in  its  own  immaculacy,  bids  him  call 
this  petty  merchandise  a  cover  for  immodest 
purposes." 

She  sank  back  on  her  bed  exhausted.  Her 
eyes  were  closed  ;  the  colour  fled  from  her  cheeks ; 
she  was  very,  very  f£nt,  and  weak.  And  as  thus 
she  lay,  large  tears  gathered  in  her  too  bright 
eyes,  and  rolled  down  her  hollow  cheeks,  the  obla> 
tion  of  an  erriog  woman,  offered  for  a  still 
greater  culprit,  or  the  merciless  dispensation  of 
law  which  becomes  injustice  1 

"  Poor  wretch  V*  she  said,  in  her  low  and 
broken  voice  ;  "  poor,  want-pinched  wretch  I  will- 
ing to  tramp  the  noisy  streets,  all  the^wear>  day, 
and  earn  an  honest  penny,  and  lectured  and 
scolded  from  the  bench,  and  sent  to  herd  with  the 
worst  of  human  kind  for  doing  so.** 

She  parted  her  hair  from  her  damp  brow,  and 
tried  to  reach  a  glass  of  water,  which  stood  by  the 
bed-side,  but  she  failed ;  even  that  she  could  not  do 
now. 

"And  only  eighteen,**  she  continued,  as  she 
once  more  sank  heavily  on  the  bed. 

Long  she  lay,  silent ;  for  the  daylight  was  fadings 
twilight  followed,  and  darkness  crept  over  that 
roof,  and  the  soul  of  its  inmate. 

The  stars  came  out  from  the  cloudy  sky  ;  the 
full  moon  rose  and  shone  into  that  chamber  of 
death,  making  it  so  light  and  bright.  Qod  i» 
kinder  than  man.  God  gave  that  pure,  clear, 
and  lovely  radiance;    while  to    man's  niggard 
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bonoty,  tbe  sufferer  looked  in  vain  for  the  farthing  [ 
caDdle. 

She  did  not  sleep,  for  her  large  lostroos  eyes 
were  open,  and  her  parted  lips  moved,  although 
the  Toice  was  hashed.  The  moonlight  moved  on 
and  on,  first  through  the  narrow  window  to  the 
floor,  then  in  a  lonser  streak  of  light,  then  longer 
still,  till  it  leapt  to  the  bed,  and  wrapped  like  a 
silver  shrond — the  dying.  The  transition  from 
the  previous  darkness  to  that  flood  of  soft  light, 
awoke  a  strange  fanoy  in  her  mind. 

*'  80  soon  over,  and  so  easily,**  she  whispered, 
BO  pain — no  last  gargling  gasp — nothing  bat  a 
gentle  floating  into  the  moon  1" 

"  She  thought  she  was  away,  and  she  lay  there 
happy  in  the  thought ;  but  the  moonlight  crept 
on  and  on  again ;  did  it  emulate  man's  charity,  and 
scorn  to  linger  with  the  lost  V 

On  and  on — ^until  it  left  the  ghastly  face,  which, 
with  wild  eager  eyes,  marked  its  departure,  and 
sought  to  follow  it,  and  live  in  its  blessed  radiance 
onoe  again.  But  the  moon  was.  merciless — as 
man — and  fled  the  presence  of  the  helpless  and 
the  hopeless. 

On — and  on-— past  the  bed — past  the  dusky 
room,  and  then,  as  the  last  beam  faded,  a  long, 
loud,  woman's  shriek  of  madness^  startled  the 
Boisy  group  in  the  street  below. 

*<It  is  deatb  and  hell!"  she  shrieked.  "I 
thought  I  had  passed  it  all,  and  rested  where  both 
are  unknown,  but  that  thought  was  a  cheat,  come 
to  moek  me  in  my  hour  of  woe !" 

Again,  a  wild  sad  shriek,  more  like  a  wail  in 
ite  dying  cadence,  rang  through  the  room,  bat  the 
group  beneath  the  window  were  not  disturbed  by 
it :  there  was  no  room  in  that  crowded  place  for 
such  a  plant  of  slender  growth  as  sympathy. 

Tet  it  was  there,  too,  for  as  her  voice  died  away, 
footsteps  were  heard  on  the  staircase,  slowly  ap- 
proaching her  door,  and  then  entered. 

"  Are  you  alone  f  left  to  die  alone  P"  but  when 
she  spoke  it  was  in  answer  to  her  own  thoughts, 
not  to  his. 

"All  light  gone,"  she  said;  "darkness  and 
torture  only  left  1  torture  for  ever,  and  for  ever, 
and  for  ever." 

"Mary,  do  you  not  know  me  ?'* 

By  that  dim  starlight  she  looked  at  him  steadily 
—his  Toice  had  tuned  the  loose  chord  of  reason, 
and  now  it  produced  harmony. 

"  Yes ;  I  thought  you  would  come.  I  hoped, 
although  I  hid  from  you,  that  you  would  find  me ; 
my  strength  is  well-nigh  gone ;  the  sun  will  never 
rise  for  me  again  in  this  world — or  another." 

She  sank  back,  the  living  image  of  despair. 

"  Por  the  love  of  Heaven,  Mary,  let  me  seek  a 
clergyman — one  who  will  know  better  how  to 
speak  of  a  belter  world  than  I  might ;  for  God's 
sake  let  me  go  on  that  enand,  quickly,"  but  she 
held  him  fast. 

"  No,"  she  answered.     "  I  have  lived  without 
them  in  my  life»  I  will  meet  death  without  their 
I  cannot  take  the  once  seomed  aid  made  of 


such  common  phrases  as '  grace*  and  '  penitence,'  to 
help  my  halting  soul  to  heaven ;  it  is  too  late  for 
that.  The  habits  of  a  life  become  iAe  life.  Think 
yon  they  can  be  cast  off  in  an  hour  like  this,  at 
man's  bidding?  I  tell  you — No,  Those  who 
would  have  Heaven's  angels  round  their  deathbed 
must  woo  them  in  health.  Now,  my  soul  is  quenched 
in  fear,  and  pain,  and  weakness ;  and,  to  forget 
that,  I  turn  to  thoughts  of  former  days,  and  those 
I  then  loved  in  innocence ;  their  faces  come  before 
me  now — they  are  my  friends.  God's  minister's 
are  but  cold  strangers  to  me." 

As  she  spoke,  she  had  raised  herself,  and  now 
sat  upright  in  her  bed,  like  a  thing  of  death*  fixing 
marble  words  into  the  heart  of  Clayton.  Each 
sharpened  feature  of  her  ghastly  face  became 
more  rigid,  while  the  thin  colourless  lips  con- 
tinued— 

"  Never  leave  repentance,  as  it  is  called,  to  a 
deathbed;  even  if  it  is  professed  then,  mistrust 
that  profession,  and  deem  it  but  the  effect  of 
fear,  and  an  impatience  to  be  rid  of  present  snf- 
fering." 

She  fell  back  heavily ;  her  breath  came  pain- 
fully and  quick ;  her  face  was  agony,  as  she  turned 
her  dying  eyes  to  Clayton.  He  bent  down  towards 
her,  and  whispered  something.  She  answered; 
but  what  her  answer  was  he  never  knew.  Then 
she  was  silent — silent  as  the  only  home  she  needed 
now — the  grave  I 


SCENE  X. 
THi  srauTS. 

Clatton  covered  the  face  of  the  dead  ;  and  then 
descending  the  filthy  stair,  looked  round  for  some 
woman  to  whom  he  could  intrust  the  performance 
of  the  last  offices — all  that  for  the  doui  could  be 
done  by  the  living  now.  The  house  seemed 
swarming  with  inhabitants,  for  dirty  faces  peered 
from  each  open  door,  while  groups  of  children 
clustered  everywhere — children  in  years,  but  with 
the  maturity  of  cunning  in  their  faces.  Clayton 
shuddered  as  he  stepped  into  the  street,  and  lis- 
tened to  tbe  coarse  words  and  oaths  which  these 
babies  used,  without  knowing  their  foul  meaning, 
as  the  Indians  learn  the  English  of  docks  and 
quays  from  seamen.  At  the  door  stood  a  woman 
lazily  hushing  an  infant  to  sleep.  He  stooped 
and  spoke  to  her. 

"How  many  people  lodge  in  this  house  P" 

"  Forty  *,  huddled  together  like  pigs."  And  she 
sang  again  to  the  fretful  child. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  a  dying  woman  has  been 
lying  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  P" 

"  You  mean  Poll  P"  And  the  woman  looked 
round  at  him,  coldly,  cruelly,  callously. 

"Yes;  she  is  dead." 

He  haa  hoped  the  intimation  would  produce  a 
shadow  of  solemn  feeling ;  he  was  mistaken,  as  her 
reply  proved. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  and  what  of  that  P  *tia  only 
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one  the  lesa,  and  a  good  job,  too — 39  *s  better 
than  40.'* 

He  turned  avay  disgasted ;  it  were  no  better 
than  sacrilege  to  trast  the  corpse  to  her.  Yet 
where  oonld  better  be  foand,  with  dirt,  depravity, 
drunkenness,  on  every  side  P  A  little  further,  a 
girl,  of  about  nineteen,  was  leauing  against  th^ 
wall,  sobbing  violently.  Clayton  spoke  to  her ; 
she  looked  up  timidly. 

"What  is  the  matter?*' 

She  oaly  cried  more  bitterly  for  the  question. 

"  Tell  me  what  grieves  you  F"  Kindness  won 
her  confidence.     , 

"  Look  there,"  she  said ;  and  then  Clayton  for 
the  first  time  noticed  a  huddled  mass  of  something 
lying  at  her  feet.  '*Look  there?"  She  pulled 
the  covering  from  the  features  of  the  drunken 
man.  "  That  is  my  husband.  Vm  married  but  a 
month ;  have  I  not  cause  to  cry  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  you  might  have  still  greater  cause. 
Leave  that  senseless  brute,  and  follow  me ;  I  have 
work  for  you." 

He  went  again  to  the  chamber  of  the  dead, 
bidding  the  girl  follow  with  a  light.  They  stood 
beside  the  corpse ;  but  little  was  Clayton  prepared 
for  the  wild  burst  of  grief  which  followed. 

"  Gone !"  eaid  the  girl ;  "gone !  Poor  Poll !  she 
was  wild,  and  gay,  and  bad,  they  said ;  but,  after 
all,  she  had  more  kindness  in  her  heart  than  many 
of  your  more  prudent  people.  Poor  Poll !  she's 
took  my  part  against  him,  and  turned  the  angry 
word  to  herself  from  me.  I  have  lost  mv  last 
friend  now."  And  her  tears  flowed  again  in  deep 
grief  and  sorrow. 

"  Will  you  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  her  P" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  ghd.  No  money,  please — money 
is  but  a  curse  to  Aim — and  the  less  we  get  the 
better.- 

•         •  •         •         •         • 

Two  days  later,  and  a  pauper's  funeral  left  that 
house,  the  body  followed  by  a  single  monrner. 
'*  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dast*' — while  the 
noisy  street,  where  late  the  dead  had  lived,  still 
wallowed  in  its  moral  and  physical  filth  and 
drunkenness,  and  wallows  still. 


SCENE  XI. 


lODOINOS  ON  HAXPSTBAD  HEJLTR. 

'*  Wbll  doctor  1  if  I  hadn't  read  it,  I  never  would 
have  believed  in  such  wickedness." 

**  As  what,  Martha  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  And  written  by  one  of  their  own  body  too," 
she  continued,  "if  a  Protestant  had  been  the 
author  one  might  doubt  it,  but  here  it  is  in  black 
and  white,  and  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  pillars 
of  their  church !     I  do  hate  them,  that  I  do." 

"Pen  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  a  church,"  said 
the  doctor  to  himself,  "  I  didn't  know  before  that 
'pillars'  wielded" pens." 

"What?"  quoth  the  lady  as  her  finger  wan- 


dered over  the  pa^^es  of  a  book  of  gigantic  pro-» 
portions,  "  what  did  you  say,  doctor?" 

"  Nothing  my  de.ir ;  nothing  of  any  very  great 
importance,  that  is."  He  walked  to  the  window* 
looked  out,  and  began  to  whistle. 

"  I  have  it,"  resumed  the  lady,  *'  dear  me,  how 
I  wish  that  child  was  here  to  read  it  with  me! 
I'm  sometimes  afraid  doctor,  that  Yolante  will  be 
a  papist ;  she  likes  their  music,  and  their  Jetebel 
Psalms." 

Jezebel  Psalms !"  the  doctor  came  from  the 
window  and  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  "  I  never 
heard  of  Jezebel  singing  psalms,  wifey ;  where  are 
they  found,  in  the  Bible?" 

"  Why,  nowhere  1"  and  her  voice  sliowed  that 
a  storm  was  brewing,  "  why,  nowhere  to  be  sure 
— you  must  be  an  idiot  to  ask  that,  and  with  D.D. 
after  your  name !  for  shame  sir." 

"  I  only  want  to  know  what  authority  you  have 
for  saying  that  Jezebel  sang  psalms,  wife." 

"  I  don't  say  she  did." 

"Then  why  style  any  kind  of  church  musio 
Jezebel  psalms?" 

"  Because  they  are  the  style  she  would  bare 
sang  if  she  had  sang  any  at  all,  more  fit  for  a  play- 
house, than  a  church.  But  now  you  have  had  the 
last  word— ("-Hav'nt  !'*  said  the  doctor,  very 
quietly) — you  will  perhaps  listen  to  what  I  am 
going  to  read — and  then,  sir — I  suppose  you 
won*t  dispute  the  fact  of  its  being  dreadful,  quite 
dreadful." 

"  Say  away,  Martha,*'  said  the  doctor,  eaconsing 
himself  in  au  arm  chair,  and  stretching  out  his 
legs."     And  she  did  "  fire  away  ;*'   that  is  to  say, 
she  opened  a  very  large  book,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt 
lettered,  and  began  to  read. 

"  What's  the  name  of  the  book,  wife  ?"  said  the 
doctor  stopping  her,  "  its  big  enough  to  have  a 
name ;  what's  it  called  ?*' 

"  Why,  •  Wiseman's  Four  Popes,*  of  course.*' 

"Umph!  old  enough  to  have  been  used  and 
abused  a  hundred  times,  wifey ;"  said  the  doctor, 
"  can't  you  give  us  some  newer  cause  of  indig- 
nation ?" 

"Doctor,**  and  she  put  down  the  book,  and 
looked  at  him  gravely,  as  she  answered,  "  the  sub- 
ject  is  older  than  the  book,  and  neither  to  be  spoke 
nor  thought  of  lightly,  I  assure  you ;  but  read  it, 
and  then  tell  me  how  men  can  reconcile  such 
mockery  of  their  maker  to  their  conscience.  Go 
back  a  little — here  to  this  part,  doctor,  and  read 
what  he  says  of  a  pontifioial  life,  and  then  mark 
his  inconsistency  of  practice  and  preaching.  He 
is  speaking  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  as  you  will  see, 
he  says  that,  as  one  Pontiff  lives  the  same  life  as 
another,  the  description  of  one  is  the  description  of 
the  whole ;  but  read  doctor,  just  wait  one  moment 
till  I  get  my  knitting." 

"  The  knitting  was  found ;  the  book  was  found 
also;  and  then  as  the  lady  pronounced  herself 
"  ready,"  the  doctor  began  to  read. 

Tlic  simplicity  of  habitft  which  proved  lo  TaloKUie  io  ■iii«> 
tiiaing  the  tmiable  pontiff-— 
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"Pias  VIL,  you  know,"  broke  in  the  lady. 

"  Yes,  Martha,  jcs,"  added  the  doctor.  "  I 
understand.  Don't  interrupt— it  breaks  tho  chain 
of  interest." 

"  Rather  adds  to  it,"  she  replied,  as  the  doctor 
continued  «- 

ThroDgh  the  more  painful  vieisnta'let  of  hii  rois^n,  noTer 
left  bin  npon  the  throne.  Eaily  hoart,  a  frugal  table,  a 
iolitary  life,  monotony,  almost,  of  parsnits,  bj  the  regular 
round  of  official  andiencet  fixed  for  each  day,  and  almoti 
for  each  hour,  unrelieved  by  Court  fetti^iee,  or  public 
recretiion, 

"  Mark  that,  now,  doctor,*'  again  broke  in  Mrs. 
Maberley ;  "  don't  forget  that." 

"No,  no,"  he  answered,  as  once  more  he  went 
on: — 

Sneh  if  the  life,  more  or  lets,  of  every  tnceestive  Fupe. 
He  is  not  exempt  from  any  of 

"That  will  do,  doctor;  that  gives  you  an 
outline  of  the  professed  life  of  every  Pope.  Now 
let  us  see  if  it  is  quite  clear  that  his  life  is  as  free 
from  excitement  and  as  simple  as  it  professes  to 
be.  Let  mc  find  the  place,  and  you  shall  read  the 
account  of  what  seems  to  me  a  blasphemous  ex- 
hibition— a  dreadfully  wicked  act,  doctor." 
To  what  ceremony  do  you  allude,  Martha  ?*' 
To  the  festival  of  the  Corpus  Christi." 

He  placed  his  extended  hand  on  the  page 
before  him.  "  Wife,"  he  said,  solemnly  and  sadly, 
"you  are  right— it  is  sacrilege.  But  I  will  read, 
and  see  how  the  Cardinal  describes  this  grandest 
festival  of  his  church.     I  will  begin  here  : — 

On  the  feast  of  Corpus  Ciiristi,  the  great  procession  is 
made  round  the  great  square  of  St.  Peter's,  the  colonnade  of 
which  is  continued  round  along  the  furthest  houses,  by  means 
of  a  temporary  portico.    The  beginning  of  the  procession  is 
entering  the  house  of  St.  Peter,  as  its  l«st  portion  is  leaving 
the  Sistine  Chapel.    It  is  a  spectacle  growing  at  every  step 
in  interest.    Between  the  seven  deep  lines  of  spectators,  no 
longer  northerns,  but  ooantry-people  mostly,  many  of  whom 
appear  in  the  almost  Oriental  costume  of  their  villages,  rich 
in  velvet  embroidery  and  bullion,   pass  in  succession  the 
religions  corporations,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  city;  next, 
the  chapters  of  the  many  colle;^iate  churches  and  those  of 
the   Basilicas,  preceded   by  their    peculiar  canopy-shaped 
banners,  and  their  most  ancient  and  precious  crosses,  dating 
even  from  Constantine.    Then  comes  that  noblest  hierarchy 
that  surrounds.the  first  see  in  the  world,  partaking  necessa- 
rily of  the  double  function  and  character  of  its  possessor^ 
prelates  of  various  degrees,  holding  the  great  offices  of  state, 
and  of  the  household  judges,  administrators  and  councilors. 
These   are  followed  by  bishops  of  every   portion  of   the 
church,  arrayed  in  the  episcopal  robes  of  their  various  conn- 
tries  ;  Latins,  Greeks,  Melchites,  Maroniten,  Armenians  and 
Copts.     To  them  socceeds  the  Sacred  College,  divided  like  a 
chapter  into  deacons  and  priests,  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
still  hi|jher  order  of  bishops. 

"There,"  said  Mrs.  Mabeiley  ;  "there!  those 
Ronianbts  make  a  parade  of  the  timplicity  of  the 
pontifical  life ;  they  boast  of  the  absence  of  'Court 
fcslivitica ;'  and  yet  they  lake  their  High  Priest 
through  Iha  streets  of  Eomc  with  more  pomp  and 
pride,  and  with  a  higher  degree  of  excitement,  too, 
than  can  be  found  in  any  courtly  fetitivity.  That's 
what  I  call  straining  at  a  c^nat  and  swallowing  a 
camel.     But  go  on,  doctor." 


"  'Many  of  thciu* — he  is  speaking  of  learned  men 
wiio  walk  in  the  procession,  Martiia^ 

Were,  in  appearance,  m  tst  venerable,  bearing  a  heivf 
weight  of  years  on  their  spire  erect  forms;  their  he.uls 
mingling  their  thin  white  locks  with  their  unblemished 
ermine,  in  rivalry  of  its  whiteness,  walking  with  the  gait  of 
princes,  and  speaking  with  tho  grace  of  virtuous  wisdom,  and 
when  seated  in  order  during  a  sacred  function,  looking  so 
calmly  dignified,  so  placid  and  noble,  that — 

"Then  follow  remarks  of  Lis  own,  Martha^" 
continued  the  doctor,  as  he  turned  over  a  leaf  or 
two ;  "  we  don't  care  much  about  them,  or  hit 
Eminence's  opinion :  now  I'll  begin  again  here ; 
but  that*s  Clayton's  step  on  the  stair  case,  Martha, 
I'm  sure." 

"  Well,  never  mind  if  it  is,"  added  his  wife, 
more  intent  on  Romanism  than  hospitality.  "  Oh, 
you're  here,"  she  added,  as  Clayton  entered  the 
room  and  shook  her  by  the  hand, — "  Now,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  I  want  you  to  sit  down  quietly  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  listen  to  what  the  doctor  is  read- 
ing.    Are  you  ill  P  You  look  pale  and  sad." 

She  forgot  Pope,  and  priest,  and  all,  in  the 
kindliness  of  her  own  warm  heart. 

"  111,  I  am  not,"  said  Clayton ;  "  pale,  I  may  be 
— sad  I  am.  But  go  on  with  the  reading,  it  will 
interest  me.   I  know  that  book  well." 

He  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  shading  his  face  with 
his  hand. 

"  I  am  reading  an  account  of  the  procession  of 
the  Corpus  CArisiif**  said  the  doctor,  "but"— 
Clayton  interrupted  him  in  his  peculiarly  quick 
way. 

"  I  know,  I  know ;  go  on,  I  shall  understand. 

"  Where  was  I  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  At  the  man's  own  remarks,"  replied  his  wifr« 

"  And  those  we'll  skip,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Now, 
then,  this  will  do  for  a  re-commencement  :'* 

**Such  were  the  venerable  princes  whose  namea  tba 
stranger  asked  in  a  whisper,  as  they  pcssad  in  that  procession 
before  him,  and  who  imtnediately  preceded  the  finishing  group 
of  the  picture.  The  base  was  formed  by  almost  a  multitude 
of  attendants,  such  as,  had  they  been  the  objects  at  which 
one  would  look,  would  have  carried  one  back  centuries  at 
least.  The  bright  steel  armour  of  the  Swiss  Guards  apoa 
parti -coloured  doublets  and  hose,  the  offieer^s  suits  being 
richly  damascened  in  gold,  gleamed  amid  the  red  damask 
tunics,  walking  symmetrically  and  unflinchingly  under  a 
heavy  burden,  while  the  many  two*handed  swords  of  the 
Swiss  flamed  upwards,  parallel  with  the  lofiy  poles  of  »  rich 
silver  tissue  and  embtoidered  canopy  that  towered  above  all, 
and  was  carried  by  persons  who  deemed  it  a  high  honour, 
and  who  wore  also  the  quaiut  costume  of  days  gone  by. 

-'  Ate  you  tired,  Martha  ?  Clayton,  wife  won't 
let  ine  give  you  a  minute  yet,  I  see — " 

•*  Go  on,"  said  Clayton,  "  I  sco  Mrs.  Maberlcy'a 
wishes  in  her  eye;  go  on ;  you  are  coming  to  tho 
crowning  point  in  this  unwarrantable  mummery.  I 
know  the  account  well." 

The  doctx}r  continued-^ 

Dut  high  in  nir,  beneath  the  canopy  and  upon  the  estrada 
or  sniftll  pUtform  borne  aloft,  is  the  crowning  object  of  the 
entile  procession.  Upon  a  footstool,  richly  covered,  stands 
the  golden  MuiiMrance,  as  it  was  anciently  called  in  EagUuid, 
that  contains  the  holiest  object  of  Catholic  belief  and  wor* 
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•hip ;  ftod  behind  it,  the  Pontiff  koeeU  with  his  ample  em- 
broidered mantle  embraciox  the  footstool  before  him.  Tims 
he  is  borne  along,  so  that  all  maj  see  and  join  him  in  his 
devotions,  wiierein  he  is  nndistarbed  by  even  the  motion  re- 
qnired  to  walk  in  a  procession. 

"  Now,  as  I'm  »  parson/*  said  tbe  doctor,  break- 
ing off,  ''I  may  just  give  a  little  preaching  bj  the 
waj,  and  remark  how  little  that  stjle  of  prajer  is 
in  accordance  with  the  command  of  Him  who  said 
'.Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut 
thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret.* 
He  required  no  public  or  ostentatious  display,  he 
neither  wore,  nor  wished  to  ha?e  worn  by  his  fol- 
lowers, 'richly  damascened  robes,'  or  'golden 
tissue ;'  on  the  contrary,  he  denounced  all  worldly 
decoration,  and  made  simplicity  ihe  chief  element 
in  Christianity,  Yet  Rome  sets  up  a  different 
doctrine :  she  says,  I  will  deck  my  priests  magni- 
ficently ;  I  will  parade  them  through  the  streets  in 
all  their  splendid  array  to  dazzle  the  infatuated 
people,  and  make  that  people  mine — mine,  not 
God*8.  Clayton,*'  continued  the  doctor,  as  he 
handed  him  the  book,  "  I  wish  you  would  read  the 
rest  to  this  anti-popish  rib  of  mine." 

"  Willingly,  sir,"  and  he  oontinued  : — 

The  hands  (the  Fope*s)  firmly  cUsped  at  the  base  of  the 
sacred  vessel;  the  head  bent  down  not  in  feebleness,  bnt  in 
homage,  the  closed  eyes,  that  saw  none  of  the  state  and  mag- 
oilloenee  around — 

•  "Well,  of  course  not,"  said  Clayton,  stopping 
for  a  moment,  "of  course  not — closed  eyes  don't 
generally  see  much" — 

I  I  Bnt  shut  ont  the  world  from  the  calm  and  silent  meditation 
within. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  that,"  added  Clay  toQi 
again  interrupting  himself.  It  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility  for  any  man  to  so  completely  abstract 
his  mind  from  such  a  scene,  while  he  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  glittering  whole.  Is  he  likely  to 
hold  the  reins  of  thought  with  a  firmer  or  a  more 
skilful  hand  than  his  Divine  master  and  teacher  P 
Yet,  the  Saviour  sought  solitude  for  prayer,  and 
went  into  the  deserts  of  earth  to  commune  with 
heaven.  And  listen  to  the  following  dramatic 
description  of  the  Holy  Pontiff  :— 

The  noble  features  so  composed,  that  no  expression  of 
haman  feeliog  or  an  earthly  thought  conld  be  traced  upon, 
or  gathered  from  them ;  the  bare  head,  scarcely  ever  uncovered 
eicept  then,  (Ihe  white  skull  cap,  worn  by  the  Pope  is  called 
the  Solideo,  because  only  taken  off  in  homage  to  God)  with 
locks  floating  unheeded  in  the  breeze  ;  these  characteristic 
forms,  and  appearances  of  a  human  frame,  nnmoving  and 
nnwavering, as  a  sculptured  figure,  might  have  been  taken  as 
the  purest  and  snblimest  symbol  of  entranced  adoration.  The 
swelling  chorus  of  the  hymns  and  psalms  before  him  evidently 
did  not  reach  his  ear ;  the  smoke  of  fragrant  incense  just 
under  him  did  not  soothe  his  nostrils ! 

"  Humph  1"  said  Clayton,  "  I  always  thought  it 
was  the  mind,  and  not  the  nostrils,  the  ceremonies 
of  religion  were  meant  to  soothe.  I  suppose  I 
was  mistaken.  However,  I'll  just  run  quickly 
through  all  this  lamentable  folly.  Vm  no  saint, 
but,  'pon  my  scul,  my  conscience  would  kick  ter- 
ribly at  letting  myself  be  made  up  like  his  Holi- 


ness !    We  had  got  as  far  as  the  Pontifical  nasal 

organ.** 

Did  not  soothe  his  nostrils !  the  waves  of  a  multitude, 
swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  murmur  of  a  sea,  traced  not 
its  iaage  on  his  eye-balls. 

"  Why,"  said  Clayton,  turning  back  a  few  leaves, 
"  the  man,  in  colouring  his  picture,  has  forgotten 
that  he  closed  the  eyes  1  he  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble  of  that  operation ;  the  Pope's 
eyes  were  shut  as  close  as  an  oyster — and  images 
are  never  traced  on  closed  eyes,  at  least,  not  in 
England ;  perhaps  a  special  miracle  may  be  worked, 
though,  in  Rome,  in  that  respect ;  it  wouldn't  be 
half  so  wonderful  as  many  other  miracles.  Here'a 
the  end  of  this  aocount  though,  at  last,  and  I'm 
glad  of  it." 

He  read  again — 

He  Was  abstracted  from  all  that  sense  could  convey,  and 
was  centred  in  one  thought — in  one  act  of  mind — soul  and 
heart ;  in  one  duty  of  his  sublime  office — one  privilege  of 
his  supreme  commission.  He  felt,  and  was,  and  you  knew 
him  to  be,  what  Moses  was  on  the  mountain,  face  to  face 
with  Qod;  the  Vicar  with  his  Supreme  Pontiff;  the  chief 
shepherd,  with  the  yrinoe  of  Pastors  ;  the  highest  and  first 
of  living  men,  with  the  one  living  Ood. 

"  Pshaw !"  exclaimed  Clayton,  as  he  dosed  the 
book  abruptly,  "  I  am  sick  of  all  this ;  it  would  bo 
bad  enough  if  he  injured  his  own  soul  only  by  it, 
but  the  sonls  of  the  hundreds,  and  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  who  plaee  complete  faith  in  all 
these  errors,  one  cannot  think  of  them.  Just 
let  ns  wander  back  to  the  Moses  he  mentions — 
mentally,  I  mean,  a  very  easy  mode  of  travelling 
— and  stop  midway  in  the  transit  to  have  a  little 
oonversaiion  with  twelve  simple  men  of  Gblilee, 
plainly  clad  and  phdnly  lodged,  who  took  nothing 
but  their  staff  in  their  band  when  they  went  to  do 
their  great  Master's  will.  Let  us  bring  them 
back  to  Rome  with  us,  also  by  the  same  railroad 
(the  quickest  one  in  the  world,  by  the  bye) — ^in 
thought — and  place  them  in  their  hoipely  dress  on 
the  sacred  fald  stool,  close  beside,  and  around  that 
supreme  pontiff.  There  is  incongruity  between 
the  two ;  they  do  not  assimilate ;  the  tone  of  each 
is  different  from  the  other.  One  must  be  right,  the 
other  wrong;  by  no  possibility  or  impossibility 
can  they  agree.  The  Pope  has  been  taught  and 
trained  and  educated  by  his  church ;  the  fishermen 
of  Galilee  came  under  the  personal  and  direct 
teaching  of  Gbd  in  man,  Jesus  Christ.  Let  the 
world  judge  between  the  two.  There,  parson,"  he 
continued,  "  there*8  a  sermon  from  a  layman  for 
you." 

"  And  a  very  good  one,  too,"  replied  *  the 
doctor. 

"Didn*t  I  say, it  was  dreadful F"  asked  Mrs. 
Maberley,  as  now,  thinking  more  of  the  body  than 
the  soul,  she  unlocked  the  sideboard,  and  placed 
some  wine  and  biscuits  on  the  table. 

"  Didn't  I  say  it  was  dreadful  P  But  it's  all 
true,  because  from  the  pen  of  '  one  [of  the  piUara 
of  their  Church,' "  said  the  doctor,  with  a  broad 
smile,  which  seemed  to  be  radiated  from  the  face 
of  Clayton, 
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"There^s  another  religious  sliow  described, 
I  see"  said  Clajton,  looking  through  the  Tolumes 
again. 


'*  And  that,*'  coatiuned  the  doctor,  *'we*U  leave 
nntil  another  time;  we've  had  enough  of  Rome 
for  one  daj." 


A    FESTIVAL    OP    LIFE. 


**  The  One  remaini.  the  maojohMiga  and  pen  ; 
HeaveD'a  light  far  ever  shines.  Earth's  shadows  flj  ; 
LUe.  like  a  dome  of  many-ooloared  glasi. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  frogments." 


The  wind  in  long  gusts  roaring. 
Over  the  sea- waste  hurled  with  passionate  might. 
The  torrent-rash  of  ponderous  rain  down-pouring 
Through  that  unbounded  darkness  of  wild  night — 
I  gazed  into  the  tumult — seeing  nought — 
But  mastered  by  it  into  solemn  thought. 
Such  as  can  seldom  brood  in  garish  day, 

Whose  myriad  sounds,  and  forms,  and  hues. 

Their  glittering  sensual  joy  infuse. 
Till  the  soul  drowses  in  its  drunken  clay. 
Night  scorns  to  pamper  fleshly  ears  and  eyes 
With  earth's  poor  store  of  fleeting  luxuries. 

Appealing  to  the  soul  alone 

In  its  stupendous  monotone. 
Austerely  brooding  spells  of  timeless  mysteries. 

Long  sightlessly  outgazing 
I  stood — when  through  the  cloven  dark,  behold ! 
A  dome  of  purest  crystal  lifted,  blazing 
With  festive  splendours — purple,  jasper,  gold, 
And  crowning  all,  serenely  grand  on  high, 
A  solemn  depth  of  azure  like  a  sky. 
Far- piercing  tremulous  lines  of  watery  light. 

And  sheets  of  lustre  wild  and  riven 

Like  sunset  glories  tempest-driven, 
It  pours  against  the  streaming  gloom  of  night. 
Sustaining  this  aerial  canopy 
White  marble  columns  gleam  unsieadfastly  ; 

Yet  by  its  wavering  poise  in  air 
^     It  seems  self-borne  to  revel  there. 
Surmounting  furious  blasts  over  the  wild-lit  sea. 

I  stand  by  it  envaulted. 
The  palace  thrilb  throughout  from  dome  to  floor 
In  swells  of  jubilant  harmony,  eialted 
By  the  storm's  intermittent  clash  and  roar ; 
How  the  full  volumes  of  orchestral  sound 
OutroU  continuously  and  sweep  around  I 
As  birds  by  winds,  see,  swayed  by  their  sweet 
measure. 

All  floating,  gliding,  sinking,  heaving. 

The  countless  masquers  interweaving. 
An  iris-coloured  maze  of  pomp  and  pleasure 
About  the  sea-like  floor  of  marble  green. 
All  waved  with  multitudinous  waves,  whose  sheen 

And  restless  shades  the  vision  cheat ; 

They  seem  to  flow  beneath  the  feet 
Which  thread  that  graceful  dance  of  festive  life 
serene. 


Around  the  shore -like  border, 
Opening  to  arched  recess  and  far  aisle  dim. 
The  feast-spread  tables  range  in  stately  order ; 
What  golden  bowls,  a  tremble  to  the  brim. 
Beneath  the  lamps  in  constellations  shine 
With  jewels  and  the  jewel-gleams  of  wine  1 
What  fruits  are  clustered  into  glorious  piles 

Throughout  the  feast's  magnificence. 

On  whose  uncumbered  affluence 
Flowers  shed  the  grace  of  their  etherial  smiles ! 
Round  the  broad  tables  sumptuous  couches  flow 
Soft  as  June  clouds,  suffused  with  many  a  gbw-^ 

Green,  crimson,  amber,  violet  dark ; 

Deep-dyed  from  each  recess's  arc 
The  massive  curtains  fall,  down-sweeping  broad  and 
low. 

And  children  sport  there  tameless  : 
0  happy,  happy  children  1  happier  far. 
Possessed  by  nnsought  joyanee  free  and  aimless. 
Than  those  tall  masks  with  laboured  pleasures  are. 
Through  feast  and  dance  they  flit  with  shining 

faces, 
Wreathing — un wreathing  in  capricious  chases, 
With  ringing  laughters  at  their  own  swift  wiles. 

And  yet  a  few,  of  strange  grave  mood. 

Pace  in  shadowy  solitude 
Those  many-pillared  labyrinthine  aisles. 
Which,  openin^^  through  the  oriels,  link  to  zone 
The  gem-bright  feast  with  gloomy  caverned  stone 

Though  hardly  man  or  woman  dares 

That  dusk  instinct  with  b'ghtning  glares, 
Down  whose  far  desert  vistas  waves  and  tempesft 
moan. 

The  dome's  broad  soaring  lustres. 
Are  poised  upon  one  massive  coil  of  gold, 
A  ruby-crested  serpent  starred  with  clusters 
Of  flashing  gems ;  its  mighty  bulk  outroUed 
lu  cyclic  rest  for  ever,  while  consumed 
The  End  in  the  Beginnbg  lies  entombed ; 
Gorgeous  the  symbol  of  Eternity  ! 

The  grand  pilaster'd  sweep  of  wall 

Lives  and  glows  around  the  hid  I, 
Divinely  pictured :  earth  and  sea  and  sky 
Have  yielded  the  best  grandeurs  and  delights 
Of  all  their  rolling  seasons,  days  and  nights. 

To  make  those  fields  of  space  expand 

Into  an  infinite  Wonder  Land 
By  their  infinitude  of  dream-surpassing  sights. 
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Sonlpiores  oerenely  gracious, 
From  out  the  flowing  draperies'  regal  dyes, 
Around  the  banquet-circle  cool  and  spacious. 
Gleam  half  revealed  to  my  enchanted  eyes. 
How  cau  the  festival  flow  undelayed. 
Amidst  the  heavenly  visions  here  displayed  P 
How  is  it  not  rapt  still  in  breathless  trance  ? 

What  scenes  of  rock,  field,  lake,  and  sea, 

Hung  round  in  lavish  harmony  ! 
That  wood  where  uncouth  creatures  sport  and  dance 
In  the  weird  dimness  streaked  with  silvery  rays ! 
That  Eden  panting  in  the  noontide  blaze. 

Nymphs  languid  in  its  fountaiu-bowers, 

That  sea-built  city*s  domes  and  towers 
Consuming  in  the  sunset's  slow- breathed  fiery  haze  I  I 

*'  Evohe !  our  high  Palace  ! 
We  dance— we  dance  with  daucc-eiuUing  feet  1 
We  grow  immortal,  draining  bowl  and  chalice 
Of  this  lifeburniug  wine-blood,  nectar  sweet ; 
And  banqueting  on  this  ambrosial  food  1 
While  ever  and  anon,  in  rapturous  mood, 
Oatstealing  from  the  revel,  pair  by  pair 

Hide  far  within  some  dim  recess, 

Aud  faint  with  fervid  eagerness, 
Unlock  the  wildering  wealth  of  love  they  share. 
What,  though  black  night  insphere  uv,  storm  and 

rain 
Assaulting  this  fair  heaven  with  fury  vain? 

Our  music-storm  poured  strong  and  fast. 

Can  balance  well  the  outer  blast. 
And  yon  resplendent  dome  for  evermore  sustain  I'' 


With  clash  of  wine-cups  ringing, 
So  rose  from  flower-crowned  feasters  swaying  there 
The  fervent  P»an,  swelled  with  choral  singing. 
By  many  a  gallant  lord  and  lady  fair. 
What  strength  of  wisdom  and  sure  self-reliance 
Could  make  these  bold  to  fling  such  gay  defiance 
To  all  the  dreadful  powers  of  ancient  Night  P 
TAeM — pigmies  swarming  in  the  deep 
Beneath  their  own  dome's  burning  sweep ; 
fj^^w — motes  invisible  beneath  Heaven's  height  1 
But  ere  was  ended  the  impetuous  song, 
A  tremor  ran  electric  through  the  throng : 
With  pallid  cheek  and  restless  eye, 
With  urgent  voices  loud  and  high, 
Fear  made  them  more  and  more  their  vauniful 
strains  prolong. 

*'  Ha  1  what  a  burst  of  thunder ! 
How  the  swift  lightning  blanched  our  splendours 

pale ! 
Re-weave  the  links  of  dance  too  long  asuuder— 
Let  loose  again  the  music's  lifeful  gale ! 
But  who  are  these — this  never-bidden  Pair, 
Unnoticed  while  our  joy-song  dimmed  the  air  P 
Who  are  these  masked  in  such  mysterious  wise  P 

What  twain  of  all  our  company 

Are  missing  from  the  revelry  P 
They  have  assumed  this  melancholy  guise 
To  shed  fantastic  wildness  on  our  sport ; 
Not  so !     Then  who  are  ye,  not  of  our  court  P 


Whence  come  ye  P    Wherefore  thus  invade 
Our  blissful  brilliance  with  the  shade 
Of  sombre  masks  aud  robes,  and  joy-oontemning 
port  P" 

Silent,  aud  dark,  aud  solemn. 
While  the  mixed  tumult  of  amazement  died 
In  deep-hushed  awe,  firm  planted  as  the  column 
Of  dusky-splendid  porphyry  at  their  side, 
The  strangers  stood— absorbing  all  the  scene 
With  slow,  calm  eyes,  and  wonder-baffling  mien  ! 
Two  awful  spirits  of  that  outer  night  1 
For  age-like  moments  which  ensued, 
The  Saturnalian  multitude 
Was  frozen  into  marble  undelight  \ 
Continued  numb  with  terror,  lost  and  drowned 
In  that  weird  breathless  agony  profound, 
Like  a  nightmare's  stifling  pain. 
Crushing — maddening  heart  and  brain, 
Wheii  utter,  monstrous  silence  gapea  like  death 
around : 

Till  life  resurgent  tingled 

In  burning  blood  through  every  shrunken  vein  ; 

And  one  deep  panting  from  all  breasts  commingled. 

To  mark  remission  of  that  deadly  strain, 

And  over-tension  of  the  subtle  strings 

Whose  music  is  the  life  of  living  things. 

Again  with  joy  and  power  from  secret  caves. 
The  full  dance-harmonies  outstreaming, 
Woke  the  masquers  from  their  dreaming ; 

Again  they  floated  on  the  buoyant  waves ; 

And  all,  it  seemed,  with  flercer  yearning  thirst. 

Triumphant  o'er  the  pallid  swoon,  now  burst. 
Seized  the  fiery  cup  of  bliss. 
Mantling  high  to  greet  their  kiss, 

And  in  delirious  draughts  awe,  doubt,  and  fear 
immerst. 


The  dim  voluptuous  languor 
Of  clouds  surcharged  with  perfumes,  slow  and 

dense, 
Uprolled    from    precious    burnings,   veiled    the 

dangour; 
The  harmonised  confusion,  grown  intense, 
Eeckless  and  surging  with  the  wild  desire, 
Most  keenly  hungered  when  most  fed-like  fire  ; 
Obscure,  the  revel  swam  around  their  seeing. 

Whose  Bacchic  frenzy  broken  loose 

Was  now  the  element  profuse, 
Which  breathed  it  into  such  portentious  being : 
And  few  of  all  involved  in  this  rich  screen. 
Marked  now  the  strangers  of  mysterious  mien. 

Whose  dark,  intolerable  eyes 

Burned  through  tho  tumult  and  disguise. 
Commanding,  like  Omniscience,  all  the  wildered 
scene. 

But  power  to  mc  was  given, 
To  penetrate  the  gloomy  robes  austere. 
Which  (as  our  world's  gross  night  hides  hell  and 

heaven 
From  mortals  sick  with  longing,  wild  with  fear,) 
C3nccaled  these  Two  in  scarce-distinguished  shade  — 
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I  saw  the  Vision  of  a  Qaeen,  arrayed 

la  midnight  purple,  laced  with  snowj  clood. 

Which  still  her  hosom's  swell  lit  far 

With  noble  jewels  star  on  star ; 
Grand   Qacen— dread   Pjlboness,    her   tall   form 

bowed, 
Transcendent  bcaatj  lost  in  desolate  grace  ; 
Her  long  dark  hair  thrown  down  about  a  face 

So  pale  with  awful  mysteries 

Of  perfect  love  and  woe  and  bliss. 
That  mj  own  heart  grew   wild,  panting  for  her 
embrace. 

But  Heaven  be  our  protection 
Against  the  demon  standing  at  her  side  ! 
Bj  what  dread  lunacies  of  blind  affection. 
Or  monstrous  destiny  to  her  allied ! 
Infernal  Horror !  his  rent  forehead  crowned 
With  hideous  snakes  writhing  and  iuterwound, 
A  many-crested  coil  distinguishless ; 

While   through    black  cloud  with   red   fire 
seared, 

His  vast  and  fieshless  frame  appeared, 
Momently  shuddering  into  nothingness  : 
On  his  disfeatured  face  was  stampt  a  grin 
Of  unimagined  foulness,  hate,  and  sin. 

Anguish,  greed,  and  rage,  and  scorn 

Of  fiendish  triumph  most  forlorn. 
So  stood  They,  side  by  side,  amidst  the  festal  din. 

Wilder  and  ever  wilder, 
The  revel  surged  beneath  its  fiery  dome  ; 
And  still  the  outside  rage  grew  ever  wilder. 
As  if  all  powers  which  hbve  in  night  their  home — 
Lightning  and  thunder,  rain  and  stormy  blast. 
Held  their  wild  revel  in  its  sightless  vast. 
Then  those  two  shapes  were  stirred  from  stony 
rest, 

And — keeping  still  their  sable  shroud — 
Moved  forward  mingling  with  the  crowd, 
Each  with  a  strange  keen  eagerness  represt : 
He  seized  an  aged  jet  carousing  knight, 
She  kissed  a  young  girl's  forehead  drooping  white  ; 
These,  dancing  linked  in  languid  grace. 
Those,  hurrying  forth  with  swerveless  pace. 
Soon  through  a  curtained  portal  passed  from  out 
our  sight. 

There  rose  shrill  lamentation, 
From  revellers  fixed  awaiting  their  return  ; 
Inexplicable  grief  and  consternation 
Possesst  them — dread,  yet  keen  desire  to  learn, 
The  fate  of  those  led  forth  so  suddenly ; 
And    tremulous   whisperings    spread.      Then   all 

might  see 
Those  shapes  mysterious  coming  back  alone. 

The  silence  gave  one  reckless  shout — 

"  The  knight  was  old  and  wearied  out. 
The  maid  was  sick  and  pale  some  hours  agone  ; 
These  have  but  ushered  them  to  rest  and  peace. 
In  sooth,  full  prompt  and  kindly.      But  why  cease 

The  ban^^uet  and  the  dance  ?     Away  I 

Every  moment  of  delay. 
Is  squandered  from  our  joy*8  brief  onreturuing 
lew!" 


The  rude  spell  fearless-hearted. 
Swayed  back  the  riant  feast-joy*s  ebbin:^  flood  : 
But  one — the  Lover  of  the  girl-departeJ, 
Approached  the  Woman  desperately,  and  sued. 
With  passion  such  as  will  not  be  denied, 
For  re-unition  with  his  own  sole  bride. 
She  led  him  forth  in  her  divine  embrace ; 

And  then  returned  without  the  boy. 

Inspired  by  some  exalted  joy. 
Which  shone  with  holy  splendour  in  her  face, 
And  bounded  in  her  port,  and  heaved  her  breast — 
But  of  the  remnant  every  one  represt, 

In  silence  of  uneasy  thought, 

The  wonder  that  within  him  wroaght ; 
The  mystery  had  power  to  awe  down  every  guest. 

Henceforth  a  voice  of  wailing. 
Of  grief  that  spurned  all  comfort,  still  increased 
For  dear  ones  lost  for  ever,  countervailing 
The  shouted  songs  and  laughters  of  the  feast ; 
Whose  wine  ran  as  a  mountain  rill,  which  grows 
More  full  and  strong  and  swift  the  more  it  flows  : 
For  the  dread  strangers  thinned  the  joyous  rout. 

With  stern  and  fate«like  ministry. 

Be  moving  almost  momently, 
Man,  woman,  child,  youth,  maid, — selected  out 
By  some  inscrutable  and  lawless  law. 
Many  to  her  came  willingly,  I  saw. 

And  fascinated  by  the  bliss 

Of  her  tender  holy  kiss. 
Welcomed   with  solemn  joy  their  doom's  mys 
terious  awe. 

But  it  was  shameful,  fearful. 
To  see  of  those  he  gestured  to  his  side ; 
How  many  shrank,  with  ravings  wiKlly  tearful. 
Of  idiot  pleas ;  while  stalwart  feastmen  cried, 
"  Grant  us  but  one  more  hour  of  wine-flred  glee ! 
Others  mav  fail ;  but  we — lacchus! — we 
Could  mount  high  revels  with  the  mounting  sun  I" 
A  few  with  stern- wrought  calmness  grand. 
Took  his  stretched  imperious  hand. 
And  seemed,  though  then  all  powerless  and imdaBe, 
To  vanquish  his  Omnipotence  of  Fate, 
Yielding  at  once  with  undissembled  hate. 
But  trembling  wretches  clustered  near, 
Already  summoned  forth  by  Fear, 
To  time-destroying  pangs  no  doom  could  aggravate 

O  infinite  tempest  raging ! 
0,  awful  vuitants  from  heaven  and  hell ! 
These  mortals  scorn  and  mock  your  dark  presaging ; 
They  wreak  high  feast-songs  on  their  own  stern 

knell. 
See,  through  the  clouds  of  incense  swiftly  glancing. 
What  Mflsuads  with  wild  cries  are  wilJly  dancing ! 
All  masks  off-torn,  their  white  limbs  flash  and 
shine, 

Flung  out  tossing  through  the  whirls ; 

Dishevelled  tresses,  wanton  curls, 
A  flame  with  flowers,  and  drenched  with  crioMon 

wine. 
Brush  naked  bosoms  with  their  fiery  trace; 
Whit^  perfect  breasts,  full-swelled  tbthe  embrace 
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Wkioh  those  wild  eves  of  humid  light, 
Fiercelj  passionate  now  invite : 
The  Palace,  through  their  whirlwind,  seems  to  re«l 
in  space. 

Alas  !  how  sad  and  dreary 
Waned  the  whole  soene  there  as  the  night  grew 

late : 
When  many  of  the  masquers,  sick  and  weary, 
Lay  longing  that  those  ministers  of  fate 
Would  choose  them  for  remoral ;  when  of  all 
Whom  they  had  taken  from  the  festival 
No  one  returned,  though  mourners  fiercely  craved 

Those  never-answering  shapes  of  hlaok, 

To  bring  them  but  one  moment  back, 
And  on  the  threshold  of  the  night-storm  waved 
Their  feeble  torches,  quenched  as  soon  as  lit — 
Seeking  lost  darlings  through  the  Infinite : 

And  when  at  times  some  dreadful  ghost, 

Imsging  the  loved  and  lost, 
Would  through  the  startled   feast  with  bodeful 
gestures  flit — 

The  lamps  were  quickly  failing ; 
The  pictures  were  weird  shadows  on  the  wall ; 
In  the  grey  stone-cold,  dawn«gleams,  unprevailing. 
The  arras  seemed  a  vast  funereal  pall 
Plapping  about  the  corpse-like  sculptures  wan ; 
The  floor,  the  cupola  which  glimmering  »hone. 
The  rain-dark  marbles  in  the  tempest  thrilled ; 
Where  late  the  noble  feast  was  spread 
Lay  scattered  flower-blooms  dim  and  dead. 
*Mid  stains  of  sullen-oozing  wine  outspilled 
From  urns  and  goblets  shattered  and  o*erthrown. 
And  fragments  in  a  sick  confusion  strown ; 
And,  lost  in  all  the  ghastly  waste. 
On  couches  tottering  and  displaced. 
Flushed  victims  of  the  orgies,  helpless,  senseless, 
prone. 

Yet  evermore  those  strangers 
Want  gathering  in  their  harvest :  and  no  less— 
As  men  who  face  to  face  with  deadly  dangers 
Inebriate  their  terror  and  distress — 
A  few  kept  up  the  revel  with  a  madness 
Of  reeling,  shrieking  glee,  wltich  was  not  gladness. 
Till — portents  of  the  near  approaching  doom — 
Wailiugs,  laughters,  wild  and  fierce. 
Through  the  storm-swung  darkness  pierce  ; 
And  spectres  people  the  dull,  flickering  gloom — 
A  deep  foreboding  hush  pervades  the  place— 
To  that  discovered  twain  in  one  wild  race 


All  reel  along  the  quaking  floor : 
There  grows  a  mighty  booming  roar. 
As  I  am  rapt  away  into  the  outer  space. 

With  storm,  and  fire,  and  thunder. 
These  rearward  billows  of  night *s  ocean  dash 
Against  the  structure ;  it  is  rent  asunder — 
Rent,  shattered  with  an  instantaneous  crash : 
On,  undelayed,  exultingly  they  sweep. 
Whirling  its  ruins  through  their  wild  waste  deep ; 
Precipitant  in  their  stupendous  sway. 

The  glowing  fragments  crystalline — 

Gold,  jewels,  precious  marbles  shine 
Like  showering  meteors ;  high  and  swift  away, 
Portentous  the  snake*s  blazing  wheal  is  borne 
In  dalliance  with  the  lightnings,  whose  fierce  scorn 

Smites  into  view  war  wailing  shades ; 

The  whole  night-chaos  hurrying  fades 
Over  the  livid  sea  before  the  dismal  morn. 

"  0,  utter  desolation ! 
0,  blighted  splendour,  beauty,  triumph,  bliss ! 
Alas  I  the  gay  and  thoughtless  congregation 
Flung  out  unsheltered  to  the  black  abyss ! 
Bright  vision  faded ! — nevermore  caa  shine 
A  joy-insphering  palace  so  divine  1" 
Lamenting  thus  I  sank  in  sleep  or  swoon. 

I  wake. — The  isle  and  ocean  spread 

Level  and  bare ;  but  overhead 
The  solemn  heaven  of  sapphire  burning  noon. 
Has  bent  its  dome*a  immeasurable  height 
(A  few  calm  clouds  o'erfraught  with  living  lights^ 

Melt  in  the  quivering  crystalline). 

Beneath  th'  eternal  sua  divine, 
Insphering  half  the  world  in  glory  and  delight. 

This  is  the  vision  solely ! 
Trancing  all  aspiration  with  content. 
Beauty,  all-perfect — blessedness,  aii-holy— 
Are  veiled  beyond  that  crystal  firmament : 
The  breathless  concave  yearneth  to  the  hynin 
Of  all  the  hosts  of  stars  and  serap)\im— 
The  hallelujah's  raptured  monotone. 

With  whose  vast  swell  the  world -strown  sea 

Of  SDther  throbs  eternally  ! 
Circling  the  footstool  of  that  sightless  throne. 
Whose  veil's  far  shadow  floods   this  noon  with 

light. 
0,  self-sequeatered  earth !     0  gross,  weak  sight ! 

For  which  beueath  such  heavenly  day, 

Yawneth  terrible  alway, 
A  phantom-people  gloom   of  sphere-completing 
night.  CjixrvscuLua. 


LIFE    AND    TIMES    OF    MOZART. 


COMCLUDBD. 


Ih  1785  Mozart  wrote  several  pieces,  including 
•'Davidde  Penitent  e,"  which  ranks  highly  as  a 
cantata  among  works  of  art.  He  also  pre- 
pared fCT  the    composHion  of  the    well-known 


opera,  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,**  but  it  was 
not  begun  for  some  months  afterwards,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  Those  who 
have  listened  to  this  opera  little  know  the  ])aia 
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tinder  which  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  was  written. 
The  work  was  completed  in  the  month  of  April, 
but  when  the  composer  had  got  to  within  a  few 
pages  of  the  end,  and  thought  his  labour  would 
soon  be  over,  he  was  seized  with  serions  and 
alarming  illness,  which  compelled  him  to  stop. 
Convalescent  again,  he  went  on  once  more,  nn- 
eeasinglj  and  perseveringlj.  He  should  hafc 
rested  ;  his  constant  application  was  killing  him. 

The  month  of  May  was  taken  np  with  rehear- 
sals of  the  op?ra,  a  fatiguing  exercise  to  an  invalid. 
Donbts,  too,  were  entertained  of  its  success,  and 
these,  of  course,  added  to  the  nervous  excitement 
of  the  composer.  Salieri  and  Righini  were  both 
rivals  of  Mozart ;  both  had  operas  ready.  How- 
ever, the  Emperor  gave  the  preference  to  Mozart*s, 
and  therefore  it  was  produced.  On  the  first  night 
of  the  representation,  ^  fracas  between  the  singers 
nearly  marred  its  success.  An  appeal  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  was  present,  from  the  composer  brought 
the  delinquents  again  to  their  places  on  the  stage, 
and  tlien  the  performance  was  concluded. 

A  second  and  a  third  representation,  on  succes- 
sive nights,  followed.  On  the  latter  occasion 
several  of  the  songs  were  encored,  but  the  praise 
of  the  public  was  but  lukewarm.  He  had  hoped 
for  pecnniary  benefit  from  the  production  of  this 
opera,  but  the  receipts  were  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  of  much  service. 

This  was  heart-breaking  work  ;  and  thoroughly 
annoyed  and  discouraged,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
quit  Vienna,  and,  after  a  continental  tour,  settle 
down  in  England.  The  appointment  of  Mozart, 
however,  as  chamber  composer  to  the  Emperor,  set 
the  plan  aside  again. 

In  1787  he  went  to  Prague,  on  a  visit  to 
Count  John  Joseph  Thun,  a  connoisseur  in  music. 

"  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in  his 
own  country,"  was  amply  verified  at  Prague,  in 
respect  to  lAozart  and  his  opera  of  "  Figaro." 

In  Vienna  it  had  been  a  failure :  at  Pragne  it 
was  enthusiastically  received.  It  was  played  on 
the  night  of  his  first  arrival,  and  continued  to  run 
through  successive  representations.  The  public 
were  '*  Figaro*'  mad,  and  nothing  was  called  for 
but  music  from  "  Figaro."  Street  singers  were 
required  to  pipe,  either  by  voice  or  instrument,  the 
airs  from  "Figaro."  It  was  used  for  garden 
music.  Songs  were  arranged  for  concerts.  Every- 
where was  "  Figaro"  met,  and  the  composer  was 
held  to  be  the  first  man  of  the  day.  He  was  called 
on  to  give  a  public  concert.  Responding  to  the 
call,  he  advertised  one  at  the  Opera-house.  Every 
piece  performed  was  of  his  own  composiUon,  the 
finale  being  an  improvisation  on  the  pianoforte. 
It  was  very  long,  Tor  the  composer  appeared  to 
have  lost  himself  in  his  own  musical  wanderings ; 
but  when  at  last  it  did  come  to  an  end,  the  Bo- 
hemian audience  seemed  to  fancy  they  had  not  had 
enough.  He  was  rapturously  encored,  and  nothing 
would  satbfy  them  until  he  had  sat  down  to  (ho 
instrument  again.  His  second  performance  was  a 
fantasia,  totally  different  in  every  respect  except 


the  applause  it  excited.  That  was  the  same ;  the 
people  forgot  all  mercy  to  the  composer  in  their 
enthusiasm.  Again  he  was  recalled,  and,  as  he 
took  his  place  for  the  tiiird  time  at  the  instrument, 
a  voice  from  the  house  suggested  a  theme  for  his 
genius.  "  From  Figaro"  was  the  cry  ;  and  the 
delighted  composer,  almost  inspired  by  his  enthu- 
siastic welcome,  again  began  to  improvise,  and  ran 
through  a  dozen  brilliant  variations  on  the  air 
"Non  piu  andrai.*' 

In  consequence  of  the  unprecedented  success  of 
the  first  concert  a  second  was  announced.  It  was 
equally  successful,  and  Mozart  found  his  purse  the 
heavier  by  one  thousand  florins.  He  was  delighted 
with  Prague  and  the  cordiality  of  his  reception. 
"  They  understand  me,"  he  would  sometimes  say, 
speaking  of  the  Bohemians ;  "  They  understand  me ; 
I  must  write  an  opera  expressly  for  them." 
Bondini,  to  whom  this  remark  was  made,  advised 
him  to  do  so.  The  result  of  his  taking  this  advice 
was  the  opera  "  II  Don  Qiovanni." 

Balls,  concerts,  and  f6tes  of  various  kinds  filled 
up  the  remainder  of  his  stay  at  Prague,  and  then, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  he  returned  to  his  duties  at 
Vienna.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  alarming  illness  of  his 
father.  Either  not  thinking  the  illness  as  serious 
as  it  proved  to  be,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
Mozart  did  not  go  to  him  ;  he  waited  for  further 
intelligence;  it  came,  but  only  to  sadden — his 
father  was  dead. 

Leopold  Mozart  was  sincerely  mourned  by  his 
son.  .  A  better  parent  had  never  lived.  Perhaps 
he  had  done  /oo  much  for  his  son.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  a  parent  to  do  "  too  much."  Leopold 
had  fostered  the  genius  of  the  composer  unwisely. 
That  was  perhaps  excusable,  but  at  the  same  time 
also  lamentable.  However,  the  evil  was  irreme- 
diable ;  if  he  saw  it  at  all,  it  was  when  it  was  too 
late  to  repair  the  error.  He  was  mercifully  taken 
away  before  the  final  catastrophe  came  to  his 
valued  son ;  that  stroke  was  spared  him.  Leopold 
Mozart  died  on  the  28th  of  May,  1787,  in  the 
58th  year  of  his  age.  The  first  poignant  grief  at 
his  loss  over,  Wolfgang  Mozart  again  began  to 
work  without  cessation.  He  completed  the  two 
quintets  in  C  major  and  Q  minor,  besides  other 
pieces.  In  July,  he  was  dangerously  ill,  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  all  labour  was  for  the  time  at  an 
end.  The  danger  passed,  but  he  was  weak  and 
nervous,  and  had  a  sort  of  presentiment,  which  he 
had  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  and  which 
he  repeated  to  those  about  him,  of  his  early  death. 

In  September,  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to 
think  of  commencing  his  opera  of  Don  Giovanni. 
For  this  purpose,  he  set  out  for  Prague,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife.  He  lived  with  Dussek,  whose 
residence  was  on  a  hill,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
It  was  beautifully  situated,  and  commanded  a  fine 
view  of  the  picturesque  old  town.  It  was  a  site 
calculated  to  inspire  the  composer.  The  bouse, 
too,  was  enlivened  by  cheerful  society,  and  wc  are 
told  that  *'  there  was  often  considerable  plaving 
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of  bowh  in  the  groands.  la  the  midst  of  all  the  I 
talk  and  laoghter  with  which  this  amusement  was  i 
attended,  the  composer  pursued  his  music,  rising 
from  time  to  time,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
take  part  in  the  game,  and  then  returning  to  his 
work."  In  about  six  weeks  after  his  arrival  in 
Prague,  '*Il  Don  Giovanni"  was  finished,  all  but 
the  overture,  which  had  still  to  be  written. 

Mr.  Holmes  gives  us  an  amusing  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Mozart  made  Zerlina,  the 
heroine  of  this  opera,  rehearse  her  part.  He 
writes,  "The  original  Zerlina  of  the  opera  was 
Signora  Bondini,  daughter  of  the  manager."  In 
rehearsing  that  part  of  the  finale  of  the  first  act, 
where  she  is  seized  by  Don  Giovanni,  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  getting  her  to  scream  in  the 
right  manner  and  place.  She  tried  repeatedly,  and 
failed.  At  length,  Mozart  desiring  the  orchestra 
to  repeat  the  piece,  went  quietly  on  the  stage, 
and,  awaiting  the  time  she  was  to  make  the  ex- 
clamation, grasped  her  so  suddenly  and  so  forcibly, 
that,  really  alarmed,  she  shrieked  in  good  earnest. 
He  was  now  content.  "  That's  the  way,  said  he, 
praising  her,  yon  must  cry  out  just  in  that 
manner.'* 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  lesson  was  of  per- 
manent benefit.  The  opera  being  complete,  Mozart 
enjoyed  himself  with  his  host  and  the  cheerful 
guests  of  the  latter.  The  day  for  the  first  per- 
formance was  fixed  for  the  4th  of  November,  1787. 
The  evening  of  the  3rd  arrived,  and  the  overture 
to  the  opera  was  not  written  I  One  of  his  com- 
panions reminded  him  of  the  circumstance.  At 
about  midnight  he  went  to  his  room,  and  sat  down 
to  his  work  for  the  night — the  overture.  He  wrote 
until  three  o*clock  in  the  moniing,  his  good  wife 
sitting  by  him,  and  helping  him  in  his  labour.  At 
that  hour  she  persuaded  him,  as  he  seemed 
fatigued,  to  take  some  rest.  She  called  him  again 
at  five,  and  he  finished  the  overture  in  the  moi  ning. 
But  the  copyists  were  not  as  diligent  as  the  com- 
poser. The  audience  and  the  opera  came,  the  one 
for  the  other,  punctually  at  seven.  Mozart  and 
the  overture  made  their  appearance  together,  a 
little  before  eight.  The  orchestra  had  never  even 
seen  the  composition  now  placed  before  tliera  ;  at 
any  rate  they  had  never  rehearsed  it.  It  was, 
however,  well  played.  The  audience,  notwith- 
standing their  having  waited  so  long,  were  in  an 
excellent  temper,  and  applauded  their  favourite, 
Mozart,  loudly.  "  II  Don  Giovanni  "  met  with 
unbounded  success  at  Prague,  while  at  Vienna 
it  was  badly  got  up,  and  indifferently  received. 
The  Viennese  pronounced  it  to  be  too  scientific  for  a 
romantic  opera.  Recent  knowledge  of  it  proves 
the  absurdity  of  their  opinion.  It  was  brought  out 
at  Rome ;  but  there  again  it  was  unsuccessful. 

For  this  very  beautiful  composition,  he  only 
received  the  sum  of  100  ducats,  not  half  as  much 
as  it  was  worth.  It  paid  the  manager  at  Prague 
well,  and  the  composer  should  have  been  a  larger 
sharer  in  the  profits. 

The  partidity  of  Mozart  Ho  Prague,  and  the 


success  whicli  attended  the  productions  of  his 
operas  in  tliat  city,  alarmed  the  Emperor  with  the 
idea  that  he  might  altogether  adopt  Pragae,  and 
desert  Vienna.  That  was  a  notion  which  was  not 
to  be  tolerated.  The  Emperor  liked  Mozart ;  but 
be  liked  his  money  as  well,  if  not  better.  He 
wished  to  keep  both  composer  and  money,  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  this  new  Prague  success  and  attraction 
told  him  that  he  must  sacrifice  one.  Now,  it  is  a 
lamentable,  bat  undoubted  fact,  that  royal  per- 
sonages very  often  like  to  do  things  cheaply.  They 
think  their  royal  favour  and  patronage  should  save 
them  fifty  per  cent,  at  least,  and  very  often  they 
contrive  that  it  shall  do  so  by  screwing  down  an 
unfortunate  artist  or  composer  to  the  last  farthing, 
and  paying  him  more  shabbily  than  the  shabbiest 
of  their  subjects  would  have  done.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  Emperor  Joseph  held  a  consultation  with 
Parsimony  and  Inclination.  The  latter  said, 
"  Keep  Mozart,  don*t  let  him  go.  He  is  the  first 
musician  of  the  age.  You  won't  find  any  one  else 
like  him."  "Yes— added  Parsimony — all  very 
true,  Dame  Inclination— but — he'll  want  a  lot  of 
money  to  stay — more  than  I'll  give." 

Inclination  listened  to  the  Toice  of  Parsimony, 
and  then  she  suggested  a  middle  course  to  the  Em- 
peror. '*  Do  him  cheaply,"  she  said  "  offer  him  the 
smallest  possible  sum  you  can  fix  on,  and  see  if 
he'll  Uke  it." 

The  Emperor  could  not  fix  on  the  "small  sum," 
so  he  called  in  a  '*  small  person"  to  do  it  for  him. 
This  new  privy  councillor  was  none  other  than  the 
page,  M.  von  Strak,  who  had  often  profited  by 
invitations  to  the  composer's  house,  and  was 
ranked  among  the  number  of  his  acquaintance. 
Monsieur  von  Stiak  understood  his  master  well, 
and  paid  him  the  very  high  compliment  of  naming 
the  piiiful  sum  of  SOO  florins  as  the  yearly  pension 
and  just  recompense  of  the  composer's  merits. 

The  generous  Emperor,  with  princely  magna- 
nimity, agreed  with  the  page,  and  bestowed  this 
sum  on  Mozart.  Had  the  latler  not  been  infatuated 
with  the  monarch  he  would  not  have  taken  it ;  but 
he  was  deeply  attached  to  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
and  therefore  consented  to  serve  him  for  ihis  mean 
stipend. 

Mozart  remained  in  Vienna  during  the  years  of 
1788-89.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  did  so.  Either 
jealousy  or  some  other  feeling  made  that  city  an 
unwise  and  unworthy  residence  for  him.  He  never 
prospered  in  it.  Month  after  month  passed,  and 
his  affairs  became  worse  and  worse.  He  could  not 
please  the  Viennese  public.  He  was  told  that  he 
must  write  in  a  more  popular  style.  His  reply  was 
that  he  could  not  do  it.  Publishers  then  answered 
that  they  could  not  purchase  his  M.S.  Dispirited 
and  miserable,  he  became  almost  reckless,  and 
sought  to  drown  thought  by  dissipation.  He 
danced,  he  played,  he  sang.  Balls,  parties,  mas- 
querades, were  his  diversions.  lie  mixed  with 
people  of  low  morals  and  low  estate.  He  drank 
more  than  was  good  for  him,  but  not  to  absolute 
intoxication;   and  then,  when  these  wild  scenes 
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were  over,  came  long  sad  fits  of  dejection,  to  be 
chased  away  again  by  a  brief  delirium  of  pleasure. 
Such  a  life  as  this  was  death  to  one  like  Mozart. 
In  1788  his  wife  was  seriously  ill.  No  doubt 
that  circumstance  added  much  to  his  other  anxie- 
ties, lie  attended  to  her  constantly  and  was  un- 
remitting in  his  tender  care  of  her.     In  April, 

1789,  be  left  Vienna,  intending  to  travel.  He 
accompanied  the  Prince  Lichnowsky  as  far  as 
Berlin,  and  then  went  on  to  Prague.  Encourage- 
ment awaited  him  agaia  in  that  city.  Guardassoni, 
a  contractor  for  the  theatres,  agreed  to  give  him 
SOO  ducats  for  an  opera  to  come  out  the  following 
autumn,  besides  50  ducats  for  travelling  expenses. 

Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Dresden  formed  halting- 
places  in  this  tour.  The  King  of  Prussia  received 
him  well,  and  offered  him  a  pension  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  if  he  would  remain  with 
him ;  but  Mozart  would  not  leave  the  Emperor 
Joseph.  Surely  he  should  have  been  rewarded  for 
his  fidelity  by  a  little  more  than  800  florins  per 
annum.  The  Xing  of  Prussia,  however,  left  the 
offer  open  to  him,  giving  him  time  to  consider  the 
proposal  and  form  his  decision.  Mozart,  unfor- 
tunate in  some  respects,  was  pleased  at  this  flat- 
tering offer.  It  was  encouragement,  and  for  the 
time  it  raised  his  depressed  heart. 

The  tone  of  the  Viennese  court  towards  him  had 
not  been  improved  by  his  absence.  Hoslility  was 
apparent,  and  be  made  up  his  mind  to  send  in  his 
resignation,  in  which  case  ho  would  probably  have 
closed  with  the  offer  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
Emperor  Joseph,  however,  would  not  part  with 
him,  and  in  compliance  with  his  expressed  wishes, 
Mozart  still  continued  to  reside  in  Vienna,  and 
hold  his  appointment  about  the  court.     In  January, 

1790,  the  opera  of  "Cos!  fan  tutle"  was  brought 
out  at  Vienna.  This  was  the  work  which  had 
been  especially  ordered  by  Guardassoni.  It  is  in- 
ferior to  <*  II  Don  Giovanni  *'  and  "  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro." 

In  this  same  year  died  one  who  might  indeed 
with  truth  be  looked  upon  as  a  clog  on  the  com- 
poser's life — the  Emperor  Joseph  was  gathered  to 
bis  fathers.  Mozart,  no  longer  blindly  wedded  to 
Vienna,  and  terribly  reduced  in  income,  went  to 
Frankfort  for  some  work  or  appointmrnt  which 
would  relieve  his  pecuniary  difficulties. 

From  Frankfort  he  went  to  Mannlieiin  and 
Munich.  His  tour  was  very  pn^  fit  able,  and  ho 
returned  home  to  Vienna  in  December,  1791,  much 
the  better  for  it  in  pocket.  The  following  year  he 
again  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  pianoforte 
player.  There  must  have  been  some  improvidence, 
one  would  fancy,  for  we  are  told  that  pecuniary 
difficulties  compelled  him  to  this  course.  In  this 
same  year  he  worked  laboriously  at  carnival  and 
ballroom  music.  His  waltzes  and  minuets  paid 
him  well,  realising  a  little  ready  money  for  him — 
therefote  he  wrote  them.  The  opera  of  the 
''  Zaubcrflote,*'  which  took  so  immensely,  was 
composed  and  brought  out  this  year.  Through 
the  treachery  and  ingratitude  of  the  man  for  whose 


benefit  it  was  composed,  Mozart  was  none  the 
richer  in  consequence. 

The  composition  of  this  opera  tried  him  fright* 
fully;  perhaps  his  physical  strength  was  gone. 
However,  as  he  became  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  work,  and  toiled  night  and  day  to  complete 
it,  alarming  symptoms  came  on  ;  long  and  frequent 
fainting  fits,  and  other  igns  of  extreme  feebleness 
of  constitution.  At  length,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  undertaking,  and  seek  a  little  re- 
laxation at  Baden.  This  was  iu  June.  He  could 
have  taken  no  very  long  holiday,  for  the  opera 
was  completed  iu  July. 

In  August,  that  strange  circumstance  occurred, 
which,  by  the  superstitious,  has  been  ascribed  to 
supernatural  means,  but  which,  no  doubt,  was  the 
accelerating  cause  of  the  mournful  death  which  it 
was  supposed  to  presage.  We  allude  to  the  order 
for  and  composition  of  the  celebrated  work  known 
as  "  Mozart's  Requiem." 

One  evening,  when  Mozart,  cither  wearied  or 
sad  at  heart,  was  thinking  over  bygone  scenes 
and  lost  friends,  he  was  roused  from  his  reverie, 
and  told  that  a  stranger  wished  to  see  him.  The 
latter  was  admitted,  and  he  then  entered  on  the 
subject  of  his  visit.  He  bad,  he  said,  lost  a  dear 
friend,  for  whom  lie  required  a  requiem  to  be  com* 
posed ;  no  one  (he  added)  was  worthy  to  compose 
it  save  Mozart.  He  then  inquired  the  composer's 
price  and  left.  After  he  had  gone,  Mozart  men- 
tioned the  circum  ance  to  his  wife,  and  asked  her 
advice.  She  saw  no  harm  in  complying  with  the 
request  of  the  anonymous  visitor,  and  advised  her 
husband  to  undertake  the  work.  In  a  few  days 
the  stranger  called  again,  paid  down  £5  ducats, 
and  promised  a  far  larger  sum  when  the  work 
should  be  complete.  No  conditions  as  to  the 
length  or  stjle  of  the  composition  were  entered 
intOy  but  it  was  especially  requested  that  no 
attempts  would  be  made  to  discover  either  the 
name  or  address  of  the  stranger,  and  it  was  further- 
more added  that  any  such  attempts  would  be 
useless. 

He  left,  saying  that  he  would  return  by  a  cer- 
tain day  for  the  MS.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone, 
Mozart  fell  into  a  reverie.  The  visit  and  purpose 
of  the  stranger  had  evidently  made  a  great  im* 
prcssion  on  his  mind.  Shortly,  he  began  the 
requiem.  It  grew  rapidly,  when  a  royal  command 
to  compose  an  opera  for  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  compelled  him  to  lay  it  aside. 
He  set  out  for  Prsgue,  the  intended  scene  of  the 
coronation,  on  the  ISth,  and  began  the  opera 
"  La  Glemenza  di  Tito,"  the  subject  of  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Bohemian  nobility. 

Just  as  he  was  entering  his  carriage  preparatory 
to  his  departure  for  Prague,  the  stranger  who  had 
ordered  the  requiem  called  again  to  ask  if  it  was 
ready.  Mozart  pleaded  as  his  excuse  the  compo- 
sition of  the  opera  for  the  coronation.  During  his 
residence  at  Prague  he  was  ill  and  weak — pale  and 
emaciated  in  appearance,  neirvous  and  excitable  in 
mind.    The  requiem  was  constantly   before  his 
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thoughts,  but  the  opera  occupied  bis  pen.  "  La 
GlemeDza  di  Tito*'  was  finished  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1791,  and  produced  on  the  6th.  It 
was  scarcely  gay  enough  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the 
time  when  balls,  and  parlies,  and  coronation  f6tes 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Mozart  remained  with 
the  Dusseks  at  Prague  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  then  went  back  to  Vienna  to  prepare  the 
"  Zauberflote"  for  representation.  This  opera  was 
produced  on  the  SOth  of  September,  and  fully 
answered  the  expectations  of  those  who  prophesied 
its  success.  When  this  work  was  first  performed 
he  was  able  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  witness  it ; 
but  before  long  he  was  too  ill  and  weak  for  this, 
and  it  is  said  that,  on  the  evening  of  its  re- 
presentation, be  would  place  his  watch  by  his  side, 
and  trace  the  progress  of  the  distant  performance 
by  the  moving  hands.  Baying  to  those  around  him, 
*'  Now  they  are  in  such  a  scene ;  now  such  a  per- 
son is  singing.**  He  was  strongly  impressed 
with  a  presentiment  of  approaching  death,  and  as 
fully  persuaded  that  he  was  dying  from  the  effects 
of  poison.  There  was  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  latter  assumption,  it  Inch  was  clearly  the 
effect  of  a  diseased  brain.  The  requiem  was  his 
continual  work ;  he  laboured  at  it  silently  and  un- 
ceasingly. His  friends  noticed  the  increased  de- 
pression of  his  spirits,  and  abstraction  of  his  mood. 
They  tried  to  draw  him  into  conversation.  He 
would  talk  to  them  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
return  to  his  requiem.  Thus  did  he  go  on  until 
a  strange  and  fatal  notion  became  bound  up  in 
that  piece ;  he  fancied  it  was  his  own  dirge  he  was 
composing,  and  that  some  cuperuatural  visitant  had 
set  him  to  the  task. 

Absurd  tales  have  been  circulated  about  the 
requiem.  The  stranger  is  said  to  have  called  on 
the  very  day  of  the  death,  and  gone  away  without 
the  work,  never  afterwards  inquiring  for  it.  Some 
declared  that  this  mysterious  person  "  vanished," 
having  done  all  he  bad  to  do  in  making  the  com- 
poser write  his  own  death  wail. 

The  circumstances  of  that  strangers's  visit  were 
mysterious,  certainly,  but  not  supernatural.  Mo- 
zart's sand  had  nearly  run ;  the  stranger  came  at  a 
time  when  the  composer  was  in  an  excited  state. 
His  fortunes  were  mending ;  the  world  was  casting 
her  smiles  on  him ;  but  all  too  late.  His  life,  and 
mind — the  light  of  life — were  tottering.  His 
thoughts,  depressed  by  long  anxieties  and  disap- 
pointments, had  taken  a  morbid  tone.  When 
physical  weakness  came,  the  mental — so  strangely 
incorporated  with  the  physical — gave  way.  He 
imagined  gloomy  things ;  his  speech  was  of  death ; 
he  impressed  on  his  wife  the  certainty  he  felt  of 
his  own  speedy  dissolution.  She  combated  the 
notion ;  he  adhered  to  it.  The  work  under  his 
hands  related  to  death ;  he  had  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  dead.  What  wonder,  then,  that  his 
mind,  thus  tuned,  should  ring  in  union  with  that 
which  sprung  from  his  genius — the  stranger's 
requiem.  It  was^the  most  natural  conclusion  for 
his  distempered  brain  to  draw,  that  the  death 


chaunt  he  created  would  be  used  at  the  ceremony 
which  be  felt  would  take  place  at  its  termination, 
that  his  fuueral  would  bo  the  time  of  its  produc- 
tion. So  vividly  and  painfully  did  this  idea  possess 
him  that  his  wife  and  friends  deemed  it  expedient 
to  take  the  requiem  away,  and  prevent  his  farther 
occupation  on  it.  A  great  improvement  in  the 
composer  marked  its  removal.  He  became  cheer- 
ful once  more,  visited  his  old  friends,  and  was  more 
like  himself ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  he  again  remem- 
bered the  requiem,  and  begged  that  it  might  be 
restored  to  him.  His  wife  would  have  said  '*  nay,'* 
but  she  saw  that  her  refusal  would  have  fretted 
him,  and  therefore  she  yielded.  The  requiem  was 
again  his  constant  work.  The  old  depression  of 
spirits  returned :  the  same  dark  and  morbid  thoughts 
held  sway  over  his  mind.  Death  was  ever  before 
him — death,  not  by  the  decay  of  nature,  but  by 
the  deadly  hand  of  poison.  The  delusion  stOl 
clung  to  him,  and  assumed  the  plain  garb  of  truth. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  he  became 
rapidly  worse,  his  hands  and  legs  began  to  swell, 
and  he  was  seized  with  excessive  sickness.  They 
carried  him  to  his  bed.  He  never  left  it  after- 
wards. For  fourteen  days  he  lay  between  life 
and  death.  He  longed  ardently  for  life.  "  Now,'* 
be  would  say  to  his  wife,  as  she  knelt  beside  him, 
"  it  is  so  hard  to  leave  yon,  when  our  income  and 
competence  are  sure  for  the  future." 

The  appointment  of  Kappellmeister  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Stephen,  with  all  the 
emoluments,  bad  been  offered  to  him,  besides  large 
commissions  from  Holland  and  Hungary,  for 
periodical  contributions,  which  would  have  produced 
a  large  and  certain  income. 

During  the  whole  of  this  illness,  the  requiem 
lay  on  his  bed,  and  he  constantly  gave  his  pupil, 
Siissmayer,  directions  about  its  performance  in 
the  orchestra.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  several 
of  his  friends  had  come  to  see  him.  They  were 
standing  round  his  bed.  He  asked  for  the  requiem. 
It  was  brought  to  him.  ••  We  will  sing  it,"  he 
said. 

That  was  indeed  the  death  song  of  the  swan. 
When  they  came  to  the  Lacrymosa,  the  poor 
invalid  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  weeping. 
They  put  the  score  away,  but  his  extreme  depres- 
sion continued.  He  became  more  and  more 
feeble  as  the  evening  drew  on ;  he  said  *'  the 
taste  of  death  was  on  his  tongue.'*  He  then 
called  for  the  requiem,  and  as,  for  the  last  time, 
he  looked  over  its  pages,  he  said,  "  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  I  was  writing  this  for  myself  P"  It 
did,  indeed,  appear  so.  Worse  and  worse  did 
he  become,  his  burning  brow  seemed  to  be  scalding 
with  some  inner  fire.  His  wife  sent  for  the 
physician.  Dr.  Closset,  who  ordered  cold  applica- 
tions. The  invalid  shuddered  violently  on  their 
application,  and  then  became  as  yiolently  con« 
vulscd.  Thus  he  remained  until  midnight,  when 
his  spirit  took  its  flight  to  another  world. 

He  was  35  years  and  ten  months  old  at  his  death. 
He  was  buried  in  the  very  simplest  manner  near 
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Vknna.     Joseph  Haydn  was  afterwards  interred 
in  the  same  place.     There  was  nothing  to  distin- 
guish  Mozart's   grave  from  the   others    of   the 
churchyard  ;  and  some  years  afterwards,  when  the 
site  of  it  was  required  from  the  sexton,  he  could 
give   no    information   on   the   subject.     Various 
causes   of   death    were   assigned.     Some   of    his 
physicians  prononnced  his    complaint   "  miliary  " 
fever,  others  rheumatic  fever,  others  consumption. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  it  was  inflammation 
of  the  brain.     A  posi  mortem  examination  con- 
firmed that  idea.    Ue  left  only  two  children.    Six 
had  been  bom  to  him,  but  four  of  these  had  died. 
II  is  widow,  as  might  be  expected,  inherited  little 
save  his  debts.     The  few  MSS.  which  remained 
nndbposed  of  she  tried  to  sell,  but  she  found  no 
ready  or  profitable  market  for  them.     She  sought 
and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Viennese  nobility,  and  thus  encouraged,  gave 
several  concerts,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  she 
paid  her  husband's  debts.     Not  one  remained  un- 
liquidated.    That  was  much,  very  much  to  her 
honour,  and  seemed  to  say  that  the  difficulties  of 
their  pecuniary  position  could   not  be  traced  to 
her. 

After  remaining  a  widow  for  several  years,  she 
married  M.  von.  Nissein,  who  held  an  appointment 
under  the  King  of  Denmark. 

The  sister  of  Mozart  had  for  many  years  been 
the  wife  of  Monsieur  Sonnenberg.  She  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  then  died  in  btraitened  circum- 
stances at  Salzburg. 

Mozart's  parents  had  been  celebrat.ed  for  their 
beauty,  but  their  son  did  not  inherit  the  gift.  He 
was  a  remarkably  small  man,  and  his  face  was  thin 
and  pale ;  but  his  hair  was  luxuriant  and  beautiful, 
and  vain  enough  he  was  of  it.  His  features  were 
strongly  marked  and  expressive.  His  eyes  large 
and  prominent,  yet  at  times  languid.  The  eye- 
brows were  arched,  and  the  eye-la&hes  very  long. 
His  bead  was  too  large  for  the  rest  of  his  body. 
His  hands  were  small  and  beautiful,  and  he  had  a 
well-shaped  foot.  He  was  of  a  kindly,  generous 
nature,  and  possessed  that  attribute  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  betoken  a  benevolent  disposition 
— a  fondness  for  the  dumb  creation.  One  of  his 
pets  was  a  starling.  The  bird  had  been  taught  to 
sing,  but  its  musical  performances  were  limited  to 
a  single  song,  which  was  the  delight  of  his 
master,  and  his  amusement,  too,  for  the  bird's  voice 
was  not  the  most  melodious  in  the  world. 


This  starling  was  his  constant  companion  while 
it  lived.  He  took  it  to  the  country  in  the  summer, 
and  brought  it  back  again  when  he  returned  from 
his  rural  residence.  At  length  it  died,  a^l  was 
buried  in  Mozari's  garden,  the  composer  raising  a 
monument,  and  dedicating  an  inscription  to  its 
honour. 

His  compositions  are  extremely  numerous.  He 
began  to  compose  when  he  was  seven,  and  before 
he  had  completed  his  twelfth  year,  he  had 
finished  32  pieces.  In  1784  he  wrote  a  great 
many  concertos,  sonatas,  and  quartets. 

*'  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  was  composed  in  April, 
1786;  "Don  Giovanni,"  in  October,  1787 ;  "Cosi 
fan  tutte,"  in  January,  1790;  "Die  Zaubcrflot*," 
in  July,  1791;  and  "La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'*  the 
last  opera  he  composed,  in  September,  1791. 

These  are  the  most  popular  of  Mozart's  works, 
but  they  form  bnt  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  his  pub- 
lications. He  must  have  worked  immensely,  and 
been  shamefully  underpaid,  or  he  could  not  have 
been  so  constantly  pressed  for  money,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  died  in  the  very  midst  of 
his  labonc,  the  Requiem,  his  last  production,  being 
finished  a  very  short  time  before  his  death. 

He  has  been  harshly  judged,  and  bis  faults  and 
failings  grossly  exaggerated.  His  strange  and 
desultory  tone  of  miud  should  plead  in  excuse  for 
the  irregularity  of  his  life — an  irregularity  n^hich 
existed  not  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
in  scenes  of  vice  and  dissipation,  but  in  the  daily 
course  of  his  existence,  the  payment  of  his  bills, 
and  the  pecuniary  regulations  of  his  household. 

Among  all  his  errors,  one  virtue  he  had  which 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins — he  was  an  excellent 
husband.  Never  during  the  brief  course  of  his 
married  life  was  he  other  than  kind,  and  affec- 
tionate, and  considerate  to  the  gentle  Constance. 
Never  did  he  give  her,  or  any  one  else,  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  regretted  the  transfer  of  his  affec- 
tion from  her  more  brilliant  sister  to  herself.  The 
two  sons  who  survived  him  were  settled  respectively 
at  Milan  and  Vienna.  Carl,  the  elder  of  the  two, 
was  engaged  in  commerce.  Wolfgang  Amadeus, 
the  younger,  followed  the  profession  of  his  father. 

Art  has  rarely  had  so  remarkable  a  display  of 
genius  as  in  Mozart.  His  early  death  was  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  the  musical  world,  and  a  terrible 
disappointment  tu  those  who  predicted  his  future 
greatness. 


MARION. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Times  had  not  mended.  Roger  still  painted  far 
faster  than  he  sold ;  and  another  misforlnue  bad 
fallen  on  him.    A  lingering  illness  beginning  in  a 


kind  of  low  fever,  and  ending  in  a  dreadful  nervous 
attack,  had  thrown  him  back  sadly ;  so  Marion  was 
often  sad  and  sorry  now.  Yet  she  tried  to  hide 
her  depression  from  Roger  and  myself;  but  he  saw 
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it  as  clearly  as  I  did.  He  would  steal  a  look  at 
her  when  he  fancied  she  did  not  observe  him — a 
long  and  anxious  look.  Once  he  was  reading  aloud 
to  u%  as  was  his  custom  of  an  evening,  Mariou 
sewing  away  all  the  time,  while  I  knitted.  A  tear 
dropped  on  her  work.  Without  stopping  for  a 
moment,  I  saw  him  cast  a  side  glance  at  her.  He 
said  nothing ;  did  not^  as  many  would  have  done, 
ask  her  what  was  the  matter.  He  went  on  read- 
ing, all  the  time  watching  her.  When  she  became 
more  composed,  he  stopped  naturally,  as  if  he  were 
tired,  and  asked  her  to  go  into  the  garden. 

"  I  have  a  little  headache,  dear,  and  it  will  do 
roe  good,"  he  said.  "  Put  a  shawl  round  you, 
Marion ;  I  don't  like  that  troublesome  cough.  Now, 
dear,  for  as  fresh  a  blow  as  this  air  will  give  us. 
Aunty,  won't  you  go  for  once  P"  He  had  adopted 
Mariou*8  designation,  and  always  called  me  Aunty. 
He  looked  at  me  earnestly  as  he  asked  me  to  come. 
I  saw  he  wanted  me  to  go  with  him,  so  I  said 
«•  Yes." 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  we  started ;  we 
wandered  on  and  on,  and  the  moon  rose  and  lit 
our  path.  A  nightingale  burst  into  song  as  we 
passed  under  the  brai^ches  of  the  tree  where  the 
bird  had  perched.  Another  answered  it  from  a 
distance.  The  cheerful  cricket  chirped  in  the 
hedge. 

"  Is  it  not  too  late  for  you,  dear  Marion  ?**  he 
said,  as  he  drew  the  shawl  more  closely  round  her. 
She  smiled  at  his  fears. 

•'  Wliy,  Bx)ger,''  she  answered,  "  jou  are  a 
positive  coward  about  me.  I  am  quite  well,  only 
a  little  cold." 

She  had  been  suffering  from  a  slight  cough  for 
some  time,  but  I  thought  nothing  of  it.  He 
walked  on  still ;  the  night  was  so  lovely  we  were 
unwilling  to  return.  Roger  became  very  silent ; 
indeed,  none  of  us  spoke  much,  but  Roger  seemed 
completely  abstracted  from  all  things,  even  from^ 
ourselves.  He  walked  on  mechanically  quicker 
and  quicker  each  moment.  I  looked  at  Marion ; 
she  was  pale  with  fatigue, 

*'  Roger,"  I  said,  "  pray,  are  you  walking  for  a 
race  ?" 

**  Yes,*'  he  replied,  as  he  stopped  and  smiled  at 
his  own  heedlessness.  "  Yes ;  a  race  with  my  own 
thoughts.  They  have  been  fleeting  on  too  swiftly 
for  my  brain,  and  I  have  thought  to  combat  their 
speed,  and  outrun  them  with  my  legs.  But  (he 
noticed  Marion's  pallor),  darling,  how  foolish  I 
was  to  forget  your  weakness." 

She  staggered  and  fell  fainting  against  hiai.  lie 
placed  her  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree,  undid  her 
bonuct,  lifted  the  hair  from  her  brow,  and  fanned 
her  heated  temples  with  his  handkerchief.  In  a 
little  time  she  recovered.  He  raised  her  in  his 
arms,  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby,  and  helped  her  to 
our  home.  It  must  have  been  nearly  a  mile  away. 
When  they  arrived  there,  the  perspiration  Was 
standiug  in  large  drops  on  his  brow.  That  night, 
as  in  the  evening  prayer,  >\hich  he  always  read, 
he  came  to  the  words  "give  us  this  day  our 


daily  bread,"  his  voice  faltered — for  one  moment 
failed  ;  but  it  regained  its  tone  and  strength  in  the 
words,  "and  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  for- 
give them  that  trespass  against  us." 

After  that  simple  prayer  he  seemed  more  cheer- 
ful, and  as  he  took  his  very  frugal  supper,  laughed 
at  the  abstraction  of  his  moody  walk. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  was  the  object,  or  the 
subject  rather,  of  my  meditation  ?"  he  asked. 

Marion  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  as  she 
answered  him. 

"  Do  you  think  we  read  your  thoughts !"  she 
replied.  '*  Were  I  to  surmise,  I  should  say  that 
the  object  of  your  thoughts  was  to  get  as  far  as 
possible  in  a  stated  period.  Why,  Roger,  you 
were  positively  racing.  No  wonder  I  turned  giddy. 
But  you  were  properly  punished  by  having  to  carry 
me  home.  I  only  wish  Aunty  had  faiuted  as  well, 
and  then  you  must  have  carried  us  both." 

She  tried  to  make  light  of  her  weakness,  but  she 
still  looked  very  ill. 

"And  now,"  she  continued,  "now  you  will, 
perhaps,  tell  us  the  subject  of  your  mighty  medi- 
tation— what  were  you  ihinkiog  of,  Roger  ?'* 

"  Of  two  pictures  I  intend  to  paint,"  he  said. 
I  shall  call  them  '  Lost !'  and  '  Saved  I' " 

"  And  how  will  you  treat  your  subject  P 

"  You  will  see  when  they  are  finished.  Not  in 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  pitchforks,  devils  with 
horns  and  tails,  i^nd  flames  for  the  former  state ; 
nor  of  white-robed  angels,  with  wiugs  of  such 
wondrous  size  and  weight  that  the  inconvenience 
of  such  appendages  strikes  you  at  the  first  glance, 
for  the  latter.  I  have  my  own  views  as  to  the 
punishment  or  bliss  of  a  future  state.  I  believe 
that  the  total  withdrawal  of  God's  presence  is  in 
itself  complete  perdition ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  perfect  consciousness  of  dwelling  with  Him 
will  be  the  characteridtic  blessing  of  heaven.  Now, 
not  one  word  more  until  iliey  are  finished,  and 
framed,  and  I  hope  sold.  And  now,  Marion,  the 
sooner  you  are  in  bed  the  better. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  up- 
stairs.  We  all  retired  for  the  night ;  it  was  then 
about  two  o'clock ;  at  four  we  were  called  up 
again.  Rop;cr  came  to  me  in  great  anxiety,  "She 
is  very  ill,"  he  said  ;  "  will  you  come  to  her  P  I 
fear  that  hasty  walk  is  the  cause." 

I  rose  at  once,  dressed,  and  went  to  her.  Then 
we  felt  the  disluisco  from  medical  advice.  Roger 
went  on  that  errand,  I  stayed  with  Marion  ;  every 
moment  she  became  worse  ;  the  interval  looked 
like  hours.  I  listened  anxiously  to  each  footstep. 
At  length  one  I  knew  well  came,  and  as  it  ap- 
proached, something  else  I  heard — a  little,  tiny 
wail,  weak  and  feeble — the  cry  of  a  fragile,  new- 
born babe. 

1  looked  up  anxiously  as  Roger  entered  the 
room.     "  The  doctor,"  I  said. 

"He  had  been  out  all  night  with  a  dying 
patient,  but  returned  as  I  reached  his  house ;  he 
will  be  here  directly. 

I  took  the  baby  in  my  arms;  it  was  gasping.    I 
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did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  And  the  poor 
mother  i^iog  tbere  helpless,  with  no  one  to  lend 
her  in  her  hour  of  woe — no  nurse,  for  the  little 
creature  had  not  heeu  looked  for  so  soon. 

The  medical  man  came  quickly.  The  baby  lay 
still — very  still.  As  he  looked  at  it  his  face  be- 
came ?ery  grave.  He  took  it  to  the  window,  for 
it  was  broad  daylight,  and  examined  it  for  some 
time.  He  felt  its  heart,  opened  its  tiny  lips,  and 
then  returned  it  to  me  with  a  look  which  spoke 
the  truth — the  child  was  dead. 

Then  he  went  to  the  mother.  "  Is  the  nurse 
here?"  he  asked. 

"Mr.  Fleming  has  gone  for  her,"  I  answered. 
Boger  had  departed  on  that  errand. 

Marion  lay  in  a  deathlike  swoon ;  her  eyes  were 
closed,  her  lips  colourless,  her  hand  like  marble ; 
he  shook  his  head  as  he  felt  her  pulse. 

"  Give  her  nourishment,"  he  whispered ;  "  she 
is  sinking  fa^t.  Have  you  brandy  in  the  house, 
or  port  wine,  that  would  be  better." 

I  had  treasured  up  one  bottle  from  a  very  good 
vintage,  for  the  emergency  in  which  we  were  placed. 
I  produced  it.  We  poured  spoonful  by  spoonful 
down  Marion's  throat. 

fiy  degrees  she  revived.  I  dreaded  her  asking 
for  the  baby ;  however,  she  was  too  weak  to  think 
much  about  it,  and  in  a  few  moments  relapsed 
into  insensibility.  Again  we  gave  her  wine,  and 
again  she  recovered.  Thus  we  continued,  the 
medical  man  never  leaving  her  for  one  moment. 
At  length  she  slept. 

"  She  is  safe  for  the  present,"  he  said,  as  he 
rose  to  leave  the  room  ;  "  bat  she  will  require  the 
greatest  care." 

The  nurse  was  a  kindhearted  woman,  and  I  saw 
a  tear  roll  down  her  cheek  as  she  looked  at  the 
calm  face  of  the  dead  baby,  and  then  at  the  equally 
calm  face  of  the  young  mother.  Marion  slept  at 
intervals  all  that  day.  Towards  the  evening  she 
seemed  to  be  better.     She  called  me  to  her. 

"Is  it  dead  P"  she  said ;  and  I  was  startled  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  question.  "  Is  it  dead  ? 
the  poor  little  life  gone  P  God  knows  best  what 
is  good  for  us ;  His  will  be  done." 

She  said  no  more ;  but  as  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  feigned  sleep,  I  could  see  tears  rolling  from 
her  eyelids. 

Many  a  week  did  she  linger  on  that  bed  of  sick- 
ness. Roger  came  to  her  each  evening,  when  the 
daylight  was  fading.  That  was  his  hotid  ly — he  gave 
himself  no  rest  but  that.  He  generally  was  at  his 
work  by  daylight,  and  kept  on  unceasingly,  only 
leaving  off  fiar  meals,  until  dusk.  I  remonstrated 
with  him  on  this  close  application.  "  You  will 
not  be  able  to  bear  it  long,'*  I  said.  He  looked 
at  me,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  mifery  of  that 
look.  "  I  must  bear  it/'  was  his  answer,  "  for 
we  have  not  one  penny  in  the  world  ;  I  have 
literally  spent  my  last  shilling,  and  if  I  do  not 
sell  the  pictures,  we  have  starvation  before  us.** 

"No,"   I  saidf  "you  forget  my  income^  not 


enough  to  keep  you  luxuriously,   but  enough  to 
save  you  from  starvation." 

"And  do  you  think  L  would  live  on  that  wiih* 
out  doing  anything  for  the  common  stock  P  live 
on  yon,  my  poor  old  friend  P  Why  the  man  who 
accepts  help  from  a  woman,  even  when  he  seems 
to  have  some  right  to  it,  is  but  a  miserable 
poltroon — and  can  you  believe  that  I  would, 
without  any  right  whatever,  live  at  your  expense  P" 
At  that  moment,  the  postman  came  up  to  the  gate ; 
a  letter  to  myself  was  his  mission.  I  took  it  with 
an  uneasy  feeling,  opened  it  with  the  same.  What 
did  I  see  P  The  writing  swam  before  my  eyes — a 
mist  covered  them— I  seemed  in  a  hideous  dream. 
That  horrible  letter  told  me  that  perhaps  I  was 
a  beggar,  without  a  penny  in  the  world.  Every 
shilling  of  my  small  fortune  had  been  placed  in 
one  of  the  best  accredited  banks  in  the  kingdom — 
that  bank  had  failed,  and  I  was  literally  in  dis- 
tress. 

"  Read  that,*'  I  said,  as  I  handed  it  to  Roger, 
"read  that." 

He  took  it,  and  read  it  without  a  word— then 
he  returned  it,  also  without  any  comment,  but  he 
held  my  band — and  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  Now  I  have  three  to  work 
for  instead  of  two,  and  Aunt  Lucy  i^  entirely  our 
own."  I  believe  he  had  a  kind  of  inner  satisfac- 
tion at  that  horrid  letter,  and  that  it  made  him 
more  at  ease  to  feel  that  I  should  be  supported  by 
him.  His  was  a  noble  heart,  familiar  with  noble 
feelings.  Fortune  is  blind  indeed  to  play  the 
niggard  to  such  as  him,  and  load  the  worthless 
with  her  favours. 

"  Come  to  poor  Marion,"  he  said ;  "  but  not 
one  word  of  this." 

I  was  struck  with  her  look  as  I  entered  her 
room.     Her  hair  was  loosened  and  falling  on  her 
pillow ;  her  brow  clammy,  her  eyes  sunken,  and 
her  cheek   wan.     She  seemed  each  day   to  get 
thinner  and  weaker.     Her  voice  had  sunk  almost 
to  a  whisper,  and  when  she  spoke,  the   cough 
frequently  prevented  her  finishing  her  sentence. 
"Dearest  Aunty,"  she  said,  as  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  me,  and  motioned  me  to  the  side  of  her 
bed.     "  Will  you  give  me  a  little  wine,"  I  feel 
so   very  weak  to-night;   not  much  Aunty."     I 
went  to  the  cupboard,  where  I  knew  I  should  see 
nothing  but  the  empty  bottle,  for  every  drop  had 
gone ;  every  drop  of  that  which  would  have  given 
strength    to   my   darling — and    I — a    poor    old 
woman,  how  could  I  get  her  more  P     I  remem- 
bered a  piece  of  plate  locked  up  in  one  of  my 
boxes,  the   remnant   of   my  former  grandeur,  a 
silver  inkstand.     That   shall   buy   more   wine  I 
thought,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  convert  it  into 
money.   A  bright  idea  came  to  me.   At  the  bottom 
of  the  garden  was  a  party  wall,  dividing  our  cot- 
tage territory  from   the   grounds  of  a   large  and 
splendid  mansion.     I  determined  to  go  there,  and 
ask  the  loan  of  a  bottle  of  wine  until  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  the  inkstand  should  enable  me  to  re- 
place it.  It  did  not  take  me  many  minutes  to  equip ' 
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not  many  more  to  aooomplish  the  distance  between 
our  cottage  and  the  house,  not  many  again  to 
proffer  my  request.  It  was  acceded  to,  but  with- 
out one  word  of  kindness,  or  offer  of  farther 
assistance.  The  butler  looked  on  the  old  woman 
who  came  to  borrow  a  bottle  of  wine  with  sus- 
picion— and  thought  civility  an  unnecessary  be- 
stowal on  her.  Little  cared  I,  and  I  poured  out 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  held  it  to  the  pallid  lips  of 
Marion,  and  saw  her  drink  it,  as  if  she  sought  to 
qaaff  life,  and  strength,  and  health  with  it.  I  felt 
that  I  would  have  bearded  a  hundred,  or  a  thou- 
sand, or  ten  thousand  supercilious  butlers,  rather 
than  left  her  without  it.  She  did  not  know  where 
it  came  from ;  she  thought  it  was  part  of  the 
former  bottle.  She  said  it  seemed  '*  even  nicer 
than  usual  " — and  well  it  might,  for  it  was  better 
wine  than  ours.  Neither  did  Roger  know  whence 
it  eame :  he  thought  I  had  been  a  long  time  in 
bringing  it,  but  I  told  him  that  I  bad  not  been 
able  to  get  it  quicker.  He  never  knew  the  history 
of  that  bottle  of  wine ;  why  should  he  F  It 
would  only  have  mortified  him. 

The  next  day  I  professed  my  intention  of  walk- 
ing to  Camden  Town.  Roger  looked  at  me 
suspiciously.  I  did  not  care,  I  knew  that  I  could 
conceal  the  object  of  my  walk.  A  clean-looking 
shop,  with  very  beautiful  silver  things  in  the 
window,  and  a  great  variety  both  of  them  and 
other  articles,  some  of  great  value,  some  of  none 
at  all,  attracted  me.  I  knew  that  shop  externally 
very  well.  I  had  often  stopped  to  admire  the 
contents  of  the  window — rare  books  in  costly 
bindings,  jewelled  snuff-boxes,  and  jewelled  rings, 
and  golden  bracelets;  shawls,  bracelets,  sets  of 
crockery,  pictures,  everything  you  could  fancy  was 
there  exposed  for  sale ;  and  over  all  this,  hovering 
like  birds  of  prey,  were  three  golden  balls. 

Often  as  I  had  looked  at  those  collected  articles 
had  I  thought  how  many  heart-pangs  did  that,  or 
that,  or  that,  cost  the  owner  to  place  it  there. 
Once  I  can  remember  noticing  the  picture  of  a 
child.  It  was  set  in  gold,  with  pearls  and  rubies 
in  the  round.  She  was  but  a  baby,  a  little 
thing,  sitting  on  a  sunny  bank,  and  clapping  her 
tiny  hands  in  glee  at  a  butterfly,  fluttering  from 
flower  to  flower.  Woven  through  the  gemmed  net- 
work of  the  setting,  was  a  delicate  chain  of  golden 
hair,  the  same  in  hue  as  that  of  the  imaged  child. 
At  the  back  of  this  miniature,  for  it  stood  sideways 
in  the  window,  was  a  grave,  a  narrow  grave,  with 
one  simple  marble  slab  over  it,  and  on  that,  in 
minute  golden  letters,  were  the  words,  "Taken 
from  a  world  of  care,  May  4th,  18 — .**  The  woe 
it  roust  have  caused  to  part  with  that  sacred 
relique!  To  part  from  that!  I  hoped  it  would 
not  be  in  the  window  on  the  day  when  I  went  to 
that  reservoir  of  human  misery  and  human  sin. 

I  reached  the  door  and  hesitated  ;  then  I  thought 
of  Marion*8  poor  pale  face,  of  the  mandate  of  the 
physician,  "  that  she  should  live  well.'*  How  little 
medical  men  know  the  difficulty  their  indigent 
patients  have  in  obeying  that  command.     "  She 


must  live  well  is  the  diotum,  as  the  wealthy  doctor 
pockets  his  fee,  the  hard  earned  oblation  of  affec- 
tion— the  coin  saved  by  a  loving  mother — saved, 
perhaps,  by  personal  privation,  to  purchase  the 
best  advice  which  this  world  can  give  for  a  dying 
child. .  '*  She  must  live  well" — and  the  words  pierce 
like  daggers  into  the  smarting  heart  of  her  who 
has  watched  the  pale  face  become  paler  each  day 
as  the  coins  in  the  purse  dwindle. 

**  She  must  live  well  !'*  Sasy  enough  mandate 
for  the  doctor,  with  a  well-filled  larder,  and  a  well- 
appointed  table,  cooks,  and  lackeys,  and  the  means 
of  supporting  all.  The  amber  jelly,  and  the  savoury 
soup,  the  well-dressed  meat,  and  nourishing  condi* 
ments  of  other  kinds  aie  nothing  to  those  who 
have  expensive  fares  each  day.  But  to  the  poverty- 
pinched,  who  have  to  calculate  the  cheapest  possi- 
ble rate  at  which  life  can  be  kept,  they  are  all  but 
impossibilities.  Chickens,  jellies,  soups,  mere 
common  necessaries  of  life— so  say  the  rich ;  ex  pen- 
sive  dainties,  not  for  us,  feel  their  poorer 
brethren. 

There  was  a  moment  of  hesitation,  as  I 
reached  the  pawnbroker's  door ;  only  one,  then  I 
entered.  The  shopman,  or  assistant,  or  whatever 
he  might  be,  directed  me  into  an  inner  room  or 
office.  It  was  a  gloomy,  dirty  looking  place.  A 
man  of  ab3ut  fifty  years  of  age  sat  at  the  table. 
Small  square  pieces  of  paper,  secured  by  a  letter 
weight,  were  at  his  right  hand  ;  a  stone  inkstand 
was  before  him ;  a  pen,  looking  begrimmed  with  the 
usury  it  had  completed,  lay  on  the  table  cloth. 

I  deposited  my  silver  treasure ;  he  looked  at  it 
with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  tested  its  metal, 
turned  it  upside  down,  and  finally  put  it  down 
on  the  table  before  me,  not  before  himself. 
The  latter  position  would  iiave  betrayed  the  truth, 
that  he  meant  to  purchase  it ;  the  former  implied 
that  he  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  and  therefore  he  would  stand  a  better  chance 
of  making  a  good  bargain  by  the  former,  than  the 
latter. 

"  It  is  very  good  silver  ma'am,*'  he  said,  "  but 
old  fashioned.  Do  you  want  to  sell,  or  to  borrow 
onitP 

••To  borrow. •• 

••  And  what  advance  do  you  require  P'* 

I  had  fixed  on  ten  pounds,  and  now  mentioued 
that  sum.  The  pawnbroker  raised  his  eyebrows, 
and  that  motion  probably  had  disarranged  his 
spectacles,  for  he  took  them  off,  and  laid  them  on 
the  table  beside  him. 

•*  Ten  pounds,"  he  said,  *•  why  my  dear  madam, 
it  could  not  have  cost  more  than  fifteen  new,  and 
that  probably  thirty  years  ago ;  if  this  comes  into 
my  possession  at  last,  I  shall  not  make  a  third  of 
the  sum  by  it.  Of  course  in  one  sense  it  is  to  my 
advantage  to  lend  yon  as  much  as  possible,  but 
ten  pounds  is  an  absurdity.'* 

lie  pushed  the  inkstand  a  little  nearer  to  me  as 
he  spoke. 

"  What  can  you  give  for  it,**  I  said. 

••  TJmph,  I  am  unwilling  to  name  a  sum,  it  will 
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be  90  mnoh  leas    than  that  which    joa    have 
fixed  OD.'* 

I  was  disheartened,  bat  still  determined  to  get 
the  most  I  could. 

"  You  can  tell  me  the  utmost  you  will  giTe/'  I 
said,  *'  and  then  I  can  say  yes  or  no.** 

The  man  put  on  his  spectacles  again ;  took  up 
the  inkstand ;  re-examined  it ;  and  then  again  took 
off  his  spectacles  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

"  Seven  pounds  ten  is  the  very  most,"  he  said, 
hesitatingly. 

I  rose,  and  was  wrapping  up  the  inkstand  in 
the  paper  it  had  come  Ui,  when  he  stopped  me. 

"  If  you  can  give  me  good  references,'*  he  said, 
"  I  may  be  able  to  advance  a  little  more." 

"I  can  give  you  none,"  I  answered ;  "I  am 
anxious  to  keep  the  fact  of  my  visit  here  a  secret 
from  all.  I  shall  redeem  that  inkstand  when  I  am 
able,  but  that  time  may  never  come.  It  will  not, 
however,  suit  me  to  part  with  it  for  the  sum  you 
name.  If  you  can  lend  me  ten  pounds  on  it  well 
and  good,  if  not  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter." 

He  put  on  his  spectacles  for  the  third  time,  and 
looked  at  it  again,  as  if  he  had  not  seen  enough 
of  it  before,  and  then  he  began  to  say  something 
about  it  being  a  very  different  thing,  treating  with 
a  lady  and  a  common  person. 

I  stopped  him  impatiently,  for  I  have  always 
observed  that  when  a  man  of  business  professes  to 
deal  with  you  on  the  score  of  friendship  he  is 
meditating  some  chicanery  towards  you ;  so  I 
stopped  him,  and  told  him  I  begged  he  would 
merely  consider  the  value  of  the  inkstand,  and  the 
sum  he  was  disposed  to  advance  on  it,  and  disre- 
gard my  social  position  or  standing." 

The  end  of  all  this  was,  that  I  walked  out  of 
his  office  with  the  ten  pounds  and  a  duplicate  in 
my  purse,  the  inkstand  remaining  in  hostage  behind 
me.     So  ended  my  visit  to  the  pawnbroker's. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Tbx  dead  baby  had  slept  in  the  churchyard  many 
a  week.  The  roses  of  summer  had  budded, 
bloomed,  and  faded,  and  the  fluttering  leaves  of 
the  tall  trees  fell  faster  each  day  before  Autumn's 
breath.  Still  Marion  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 
Her  skin  was  like  wax,  her  colour  at  times  like 
carmine — a  red,  small  uneven  patch,  beneath  each 
dark  eye.  Her  voice  was  hoarse,  and  [scarcely 
audible,  her  appetite  bad — bad  for  all  we  could 
give  her,  for  our  means  were  very  restricted. 

I  think  she  must  have  suffered  dreadfully  all 
that  time ;  but  she  never  murmured.  And  Boger 
— broken-hearted,  without  hope,  or  any  prospect 
of  success  to  cheer  him,  worked  almost  night  and 
day  to  complete  the  pictures  his  mind  had  sketched. 
An  igniifatuui  lured  him  on. 

"They  must  make  my  fame,"  ho  said  to  me 
one  day,  as,  excited  and  flushed,  he  came  from  his 
studio.  "  Every  touch  is  better  than  the  last ; 
one  more  week  and  they  will  be  done ;  then  no 


more  care,  or  want,  or  poverty ;  then  we  will 
take  her  away  from  this  damp  swamp  to  a  more 
congenial  air." 

He  seemed  in  a  kind  of  frenxy  \  indeed,  now  I 
oftened  fancied  that  work,  and  sorrow,  and  want, 
had  touched  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  little  better 
than  a  maniac.  Sometimes  he  would  pace  about 
his  studio  for  many  a  weary  hour  of  the  night, 
stealing  up  every  now  and  then  to  look  at  the 
wasting  form  of  Marion,  then  back  to  the  studio 
to  work.  And  to  his  child,  his  living  boy,  how 
fitful  was  his  mood ;  clasping  him  in  his  arms  one 
moment,  rushing  from  him  the  next,  as  if  its  pre- 
sence but  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  parents' 
poverty  more  closely  before  bis  mind. 

One  evening  as  Marion  and  myself  were  sitting 
together — or  rather,  as  she  was  lying  on  the  little 
hard  sofa,  and  I  sitting  by  her,  she  took  my  hand, 
and  whispered  that  she  had  aomething  to  say  to 
me.  "  Something,  dear  aunty,"  she  added,  "  which 
has  been  haunting  my  mind  for  long,  but  which 
pride  has  sought  to  drive  away." 

I  almost  fancied  what  she  was  going  to  say. 
"  I  think,  dear  aunty,"  she  continued,  "  that  I 
ought  to  write  to  my  father,  and  tell  him  how  poor 
we  are.  Aunty,'*  she  rose  on  Iier  elbow,  and  leant 
eagerly  forward  as  she  spoke,  "  have  you  noticed 
Uoger  lately  ?  he  is  not  like  himself — so  wild,  so 
absent.  I  have  been  his  ruin — I,  who  love  him 
so  dearly ;  and  should  I  let  my  pride  stand  before 
my  h9pe  of  helping  him.  I  will  write  to  my 
father,  desr  aunty;  and  if  you  don't  mind,  you 
shall  enclose  the  letter." 

I  approved  of  the  suggestion.  In  a  few  simple 
lines  Marion  told  her  tale  to  her  father,  and  asked 
him  for  \m  help.  I  took^the  letter  to  the  post 
myself,  for  Roger  was  to  know  nothing  of  it.  In 
two  days  we  calculated  an  answer  would  be  sent ; 
it  was  to  be  addressed  to  the  post-office.  In  two 
days,  therefore,  I  went  again.  With  a  beating 
heart  I  asked  if  such  a  letter  had  arrived.  The 
postmistress  looked  over  a  few  which  were  placed 
aside,  and  selected  one.  I  opened  it.  My  own 
letter,  together  with  Marion's,  fell  from  it,  and  on 
the  envelope  were  written  the  cruel  words, 

"  I  never  forgive — write  no  more. — Walter 
Gladesdale." 

I  did  not  dare  to  go  home.  I  did  not  dare  to 
show  her  those  cruel  words.  I  thought  they  would 
chase  her  lingering  life  away.  "  And  better  for 
her,"  I  said  in  my  bitterness ;  "  better  for  her,  and 
him,  and  the  poor  child — for  them  all — to  be  in 
the  grave.  Then  a  keen  pang  would  shoot  through 
that  old  man*s  heart ;  then,  perhaps,  he  would  re- 
pent his  harshness" — and  I  almost  wished  this 
vengeance  on  him. 

How  easy  it  is  for  those  who  are  not  tried  to 
preach  resignation.  How  easy  to  sit  in  the  com- 
fortable room,  with  the  consciousness  of  ease  and 
plenty,  and  say  that  "God  is  good."  But  far 
different  is  the  case  when  the  world  goes  hard  with 
us — when  all  things  seem  adverse — when  every 
project  fails,  every  hope  cheats ;  then  it  is  a  weary 
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struggle  to  olimb  to  resignation ;  the  heart  aehea 
and  refused  to  go  on;  the  fainting  soul  looks  on 
the  past  and  weeps  in  bitterness;  thoughts  drag 
us  do vn wards,  and  we  droop  in  agonj  of  spirit ; 
and  then,  in  that  dark  moment,  we  can  scarcely 
see  God's  goodness.  But  He  holds  his  hand  to 
us  and  we  are  changed ;  we  rise  and  look  to  Him. 
No  more  halting  in  weary  sorrow  now;  a  light 
shines  round  us;  onwards  is  our  cry,  and  the 
world,  left  behind,  we  travel  towards  that  world 
of  which  the  yery  brightness  is  the  reflection  we 
have  dared  to  doubt. 

I  waadered  about  for  an  hour  at  least,  and  then 
I  remembered  that  Marion  would,  all  this  time,  be 
expecting  me  anxiously ;  so  I  turned  towards  home. 
Marion's  eyes  were  fixed  on  my  face  as  I  en- 
tered the  room,  and  there  she  read  all  my  tongue 
refused  to  tell  her. 

"  And  is  it  so"  P   she  said,  as  her  head  drooped 

lower  on  her  breast.     "And  does  he  refuse  to 

forgive,  when  I  am  on  the  verge  of  another  world  P** 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken  hopelessly 

of  her  recovery. 

"But  see,  Aunty,*'  she  continued,  as  her  face 
flushed  with  excitement,  "he  has  not  opened  my 
letter ;  he  does  not  know  that  I  am  ill,  or  that  we 
are  in  want  and  wo ;  if  he  knew  that,  he  could  not 
be  so  callous  to  our  cry,  I  wish  I  were  strong  I 
would  go  to  him,  and  kneel  before  him,  and  ask 
him  to  help  us.  Yes,  Aunty,  I  would  do  that,  and 
more  than  that,  for  Roger  and  our  child,  and  you, 
dear  Aunty,  if  you  needed  it.'* 

How  little  she  knew  the  truth.  How  little  she 
suspected  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  me. 
Even  with  regard  to  her  husband  she  did  not 
comprehend  the  full  extent  of  his  poverty,  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  soon  to  burst  on  her. 

Within  two  days  from  that  time  a  person  called 
too  see  Roger,  and  by  accident  he  was  shown  into 
the  little  sitting-room  where  Marion  hiy.  I 
fancied  that  it  was  not  by  accident,  perhaps,  but 
that  our  servant,  by  no  means  a  worthy  specimen 
of  her  class,  had  shown  him  there  on  purpose.  We 
had  disapproved  of  her  conduct  the  day  before,  and 
her  face  wore  a  sulky  look. 

Poor  Marion!  The  man  fancied  she,  as  the 
wife,  must  know  the  state  of  the  husband's 
finances.  He  told  her  his  errand ;  it  was  to  serve 
a  writ  on  Roger.  Poor  Marion !  The  whole 
truth  burst  ou  her.  Many  a  little  circumstance, 
before  disregarded,  now  came  to  her  mind  in  ex- 
aggerated colours,  and  depicted  a  semblance  of  the 
truth. 

Marion's  bad  face  won  the  sympathy  of  the 
instrumeut  of  the  law,  for  he  was  not  a  hard- 
hearted man.  The  debt  was  for  canvas,  colours, 
brushes,  &c. 

"  Don't  take  on  so,  ma'am,"  he  said ;  "  I 
thought  you  knew  all  about  it.  Don't  take  on  so ; 
it  ain't  much ;  perhaps  the  gentleman  '11  find 
the  way  to  pay  it.  'Tain't  but  four  pouud 
ten ;  but  it's  been  owing  a  long  time,  and  that 
makes  *em  rather  hard." 


I  "  Eour  pounds  ten  only  !**  I  blessed  the  iuk-* 
stand  and  the  three  balls.  Four  pounds  ten  1  It 
was  in  my  pocket,  and  so  I  told  our  visitor ;  and 
a  smile  came  on  Marion's  face  as  she  heard  me. 
but  there  was  more  sorrow  than  j-^y  in  that  same 
smile.  Tiie  debt  was  discharged,  but  it  brought  a 
bitter  frown  to  Roger's  brow,  and  a  keen  pang 
to  his  heart. 

"I  can't  paint — I  can't  do  anything,"  he  said 
to  me  that  night,  as  I  walked  along  the  dusty 
road  with  him.  "  It  outs  me  to  the  heart  to  take 
that  money  from  you.  I  would  never  have  done 
it  but  for  her,  poor  darling ;  I  would  rather  have 
gone  to  gaol.  Poverty  brings  its  curse  in  the 
degradation  it  sometimes  compels." 

"  How  are  the  pictures  going  on,  Roger  P"  I 
asked,  for  I  wished  to  turn  the  conversation. 

"  Badly,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  have  painted  one 
but  it  is  not  what  I  meant.  However,  De  Roos 
has  seen  it,  and  approves ;  he  has  offered  me  one 
hundred  guineas  for  the  pair  when  complete,  but 
I  cannot  get  the  expression  for  the  second." 

"  And  who  is  De  Roos  P" 

"  A  rogue  of  a  picture  dealer,  who  realises 
almost  cent,  per  cent.,  by  buying  ia  the  cheapest 
and  selling  in  the  dearest  market. 

"  Why  do  you  treat  with  him  P" 

"  He  has  lent  me  money  on  the  finished  picture ; 
were  it  not  for  that  I  should  sell  it  to  some  one 
else." 

"Will  he  not  advance  a  little  moreP"  It  was 
a  foolish  question,  I  don't  know  why  I  put  it. 

"No:  the  last  time  I  asked  him  he  beotine 
insolent,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  knock  him  down. 
But  come  home  now — every  place,  aud  word,  and 
thought,  seems  but  to  wear  a  darker  hue  than  its 
predecessor. 

All  that  night  I  heard  him  pacing  about  his 
studio — never  still  for  long  together — walking  to 
and  fro,  restlessly,  always. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

From  that  day  a  deeper  gloom  seemed  to  settle  on 
us.  Marion's  strength  decreased  rapidly.  The 
little  delicacies  which  we  gave  her,  scanty  enough, 
appeared  distasteful ;  she  knew  the  ruinous  cost  at 
which  they  were  purchased. 

"Indeed,  dear  aunty,"  she  would  say,  as  I 
bought  her  some  little  nourishing  trifle,  "  indeed 
I  do  not  need  these  things,  they  do  me  no  good, 
for  I  feel  how  great  a  drain  such  must  be  ou  our 
slender  purse.  If  I  were  only  strong,  aunty,  I 
might  teach,  or  sew,  or  do  something  to  help  poor 
Roger.  It  is  a  weary  life,  but  Qod's  will  be 
done." 

There  spoke  the  Christian  Marion ;  there,  from 
the  midst  of  sorrow,  sickness,  care,  came  her  proof 
of  Christian  faith. 

And  now  a  new  thought  suggested  itself  to  me. 
I  will  go  to  Mr.  Gladesdale  myselfi  I  said ;  I  will 
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see  him*  tell  him  that  Marion  is  dying,  bid  aim 
eome  to  her,  and  lie  dare  not  refuse. 

It  was  bleak  autumn  then,  and  the  winds  began 
to  blow  keenly.  The  summer  seemed  to  have 
passed  as  a  day,  a  breath,  and  winter  came  round 
again  out  of  season  in  its  speed.  All  the  warmth 
which  my  fading  flower  needed,  gone — so  short  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  for  her — the  frost  and  snow 
oomiug  again  after  so  short  an  interval.  She  was 
so  exdtable  ^that  I  feared  to  mention  the  project 
I  had  formed  of  going  to  her  father ;  and  it  was 
with  no  little  surprise  and  pleasure  I  heard  her 
suggest  it. 

*'  Aunty,**  she  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  go  io 
papa,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  ill,  and  that  I  should 
so  ranch  like  to  see  him.  If  he  knew  that  I  was 
so  ill,  aunty,  I  am  sure  he  would  come.  I  think 
iie  (and  Marion  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  word) 
may  have  made  him  return  ihe  letter  unopened ; 
but  if  you  saw  him,  aunty,  he  would  be  sure  to 
come.  Stay,  you  shall  give  him  this,**  and  she  cut 
off  a  long  tress  of  hair,  "and  say  his  child, 
Marion,  only  wants  his  pardon  for  the  past  while 
there  is  time  to  grant  it.  You  will  go,  dear 
aunty,  but  when?*' 

••To-morrow,  Marion." 

••  The  next  day  she  seemed  a  little  better,  but  I 
could  not  bear  to  leave  her  even  for  so  short  a 
time.  I  tried  to  tarry,  but  she  urged  my  departure 
earnestly. 

••Time  is  passing  swiftly,"  she  said,  as  her  eye 
became  bright  with  excitement,  ••  another  day  and 
it  may  be  too  late." 

Her  words  made  me  still  more  unwilling  to  go, 
but  it  was  no  use  longer  to  delay.  I  put  Lp  the 
few  things  I  should  require,  for  I  meant  to  remain 
all  night  rather  than  return  without  seeing  Mr. 
GUdesdale,  and  then  I  came  to  say  good-bye  to 
her.  She  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck,  as 
again  and  again  she  kissed  me. 

••  Bring  him  Aunty ;  don't  return  without  him  ; 
I  cannot  die  in  peace  without  my  father's  pardon." 
Such  were  her  words.  If  I  had  lingered  now,  I 
should  not  have  gone  at  all.  My  heart  was  sad 
and  heavy.  •'  Qod  speed  you,  best  of  friends,"  was 
Roger's  farewell.  "  God  speed  you  on  your  mis- 
sion 

A  short  railway  journey  brought  me  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Grove.  I  went  to  an  old  cottage 
I  had  known  there,  depositing  my  carpet-bag,  and 
intending  if  necessary  to  take  up  my  quarters 
in  it  for  the  night. 

"  Things  is  altered  at  the  Grove  since  you  was 
here,'*  said  old  Margery ;  "  the  master  can't  say 
his  soul's  his  own,  for  old  Madam  rules  the  roast. 
But  t'wont  last  long,  for  she's  a  going,  and  a  good 
job  too." 

Going!"  I  said,  "  What  do  you  mean?" 
She's  a  going  to  a  better  world,"  was  the 
reply,"  but  she  won't  think  so,  tho' ;  she  won't 
b'lieve.  There's  two  doctors,  as  comes  sixteen 
miles ;  but  they  can't  save  her  if  her  time's  come. 
And  that  gay  miss,  they  say  'twas,  as  broke  old 
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Madam's  heart  I    I  don't  b'lieve  that ;  she  ba'nt 
a  heart  to  break. 

•*What  gay  miss  are  yon  speaking  of?"  I 
said,  ••  Who  has  broken  her  heart  ?*' 

•*  'Taint  broken,  I  tells  you,"  returned  the  old 
lady,  angrily.  •*  She  ha'nt  a  heart  to  break.  And 
tVer  that  young  miss  as  held  her  head  so  high. 
She  mn'd  away  with  a  Lord ;  some  one  o'  them 
grand  folks  as  her  mother  had  about  her ;  some 
on  'em  no  better  then  they  should  be,  I'm  think- 
ing; so  she  mn'd  away  with  he,  and  then  she 
found  he  had  a  wife  a'ready ;  so  she  left  'un,  and 
took  up  with  another,  and  she's  with  he  now,  in 
some  o'  they  foreign  parts." 

•'Retribution,"  whispered  my  heart ;  "the  curse 
working  on  the  mother  for  her  cruelty  to  the 
motherless." 

••  I  am  going  to  the  Grove,  Margery,"  I  said, 
after  a  time,  "  to  ask  Mr.  Gladesdflde  to  return 
with  me  to  see  Miss  Marion — that  was — ^you 
remember  her  ?'* 

"  I  should  think  I  do,"  answered  the  old  woman. 
•'  I  should  think  I  do  mind  the  darling,  with  her 
poor  sad  face,  and  her  kind  word  for  every  poor 
creature.  'Twas  old  Madam's  doing  turning  her 
away ;  but  all  her  cruelty's  come  home  to  her  now ; 
and  serve  her  right,  too ;  she  won't  let  ke  go,  it 
she  can  help  it." 

Margery  walked  with  me  to  the  Grove,  for,  as 
she  said,  •'  it  was  a  dark  and  lonesome  road.'* 
Once  again  I  passed  the  lodge  gates ;  once  more 
I  walked  under  that  long  avenue  of  trees.  It 
looked, more  gloomy  than  ever;  I  rang  at  the 
great  hall  bell.  A  footman  I  had  never  seen 
opened  the  door. 

"Is  Mr.  Gladesdale  within?"  I  asked,  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  man's  reply,  I  added,  "  I 
must  see  him  instantly." 

The  man  hesitated,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
I  noticed  his  face.  It  was  full  of  meaning  and  of 
anxiety. 

"  My  master  is  with  Mrs.  Gladesdale,"  he  said ; 
"  she  is  dangerously  ill,  ma'am.  We  don't  ex- 
pect her  to  live  many  hours,  indeed,  scarcely  many 
minutes." 

I  am  afraid  the  delay  this  announcement  might 
entail  gave  me  more  concern  than  the  announce- 
ment itself. 

•*  I  must  sec  him,  if  only  for  one  moment,"  I 
continued.  "  Tell  him  I  come  from  the  sick  bed 
of  his  daughter.  Give  him  this  lock  of  hair 
(and  I  placed  that  which  Marion  had  cut  off  in 
the  man's  hand),  and  say  that  I  must  deliver  the 
message,  which  his  dying  child  sends  with  it; 
say  that  I  will  come  to  the  door  of  the  room 
where  he  is,  and  speak  to  him." 

The  servant  went  on  my  errand.  Little  did  I 
dream  the  effect  it  would  have.  I  heard  the  man's 
footsteps  slowly  die  away  along  the  passage.  Then 
the  bedroom  door  opened  and  closed  again — and 
then — there  was  a  loud  and  angry  shriek.  I  was 
appalled  at  that,  for  it  seemed  to  my  excited 
fancy,  to  come  from  the  realm  of  lost  soala. 
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*'  You'll  leare  me  ia  mj  death  hour,  for  her 
who  left  you  for  the  pitiful  painter ;  I'fe  giTen 
my  life  for,  aud  to  you,  and  now  yon  think  of 

her/' 

So  ran  the  words,  for,  drawn  hy  a  power  I  could 
not  resist,  I  had  followed  to  the  hedroom  door.  It 
wai  half  open,  and  what  a  scene  met  my  eye. 
There  stood  Mr.  Gladesdale  by  the  side  of  the  bed 
on  which  his  wife  lay.  He  was  struggling  to  re- 
lease himself  from  her  grasp,  but  both  her  hands 
held  him,  her  large,  strong  bony  hands ;  strong 
with  the  grip  of  death.  Her  face  had  the  last 
pallor  on  it,  that  peculiar  grey  look,  which  once 
coming  never  leaves  I  her  eyes  were  starting,  her 
nostril  blood  red,  and  the  long  tangled  masses  of 
her  dark  hair,  hanging  about  that  face  gave  it  a  still 
more  ghastly  look. 

••  You  want  to  go  to  her,**  she  cried,  ••  to  her ! 
to  that  meek  faced  Marion ;  but  you  sha'nt.  You 
wanted  to  read  her  begging  letter,  but  you  couldn't. 
I  prcTcnted  that — and  I'll  prevent  your  going 
now ;  you  can't  undo  my  grasp — ^you  cant  unbend 
these  strong  fingers — ^you  can*t,  and  death  will 
soon  come  and  rivet  them  firmly  on  you." 

She  rose  up  in  bed — she  pushed  her  horrid  face, 
bloated  with  rage,  closer  to  him — he  seemed  spell- 
bound—his teeth  chattered,  as  she  glared  on  him. 
Another  step  sounded  in  the  hall ;  one  horror  after 
another,  as,  in  accents  of  anguish  and  terror,  I 
heard  my  own  name  called  in  an  almost  frantic 
voice  by  Roger. 

"  In  heaven's  name  come  to  her,  come  back," 
he  said,  "  she  is  dying — dead  perhaps  ere  now — 
come,  even  while  I  speak  her  breath  is  fleeting. 
She  bade  me  hasten  to  you — she  changed  horribly 
soon  after  you^left — she  said  her  spirit  longed  to 
be  away — and  yet  could  not  go  in  peace,  until  she 
had  seen  her  father.  It  broke  my  heart  to  leave 
her — it  breaks  it  now  to  tarry  here.  And  you — *' 
he  was  advancing  to  Mr.  Gladesdale,  forgetful  of 
all  save  Marion's  command — "you,"  he  stopped, 
for  the  dying  maniac  turned  her  face  to  him.  She 
tried  to  speak  the  curses  written  on  that  face — 
but  it  was  too  late — the  jaw  was  paralysed — and 
as  her  hands  relaxed  their  grasp  of  him  whom  she 
had  tried  to  stay,  she  fell  back — dead. 

•  ••••. 

*'  Marion,  my  lost  darling,  live,  my  poor  ill-used 
child,  live,  to  forgive  me  Marion  ;  oh,  God !  she 
does  not  know  me — a  glass — can  none  of  you 
bring  me  a  glass  to  try  if  there  is  breath — she  has 
but  fainted — wine — give  me  wine — none  in  the 
house — oh !  misery.  See !  she  revives — she  will 
live — God  is  good — very  good — Marion — my 
child." 

She  opened  her  languid  eyes,  as  her  wretched 
father,  kneelbg  beside  her,  held  her  in  his 
arms. 

**  Father,  dear,"  her  voice  was  so  weak  that  we 
could  scarcely  hear  it.  There  was  a  clammy  dew 
on  her  brow,  which  looked  like  marble  in  its 
whiteness. 

*' Father  dear,"  she  whispered,  **  God  has  called 


me  hence,  and  I  must  go.  "When  I  am  away 
father,  be  kind  to  Roger,  and  to  my  child,  and  to 
poor  aunty  there— take  them  to  your  heart.  Dither, 
and  love  them  for  the  sake  of  Marion." 

Her  head  dropped  on  her  father's  shoulder ;  hit 
one  hand  was  around  her,  the  other  clasped  that  of 
Roger. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  "  for  your  sake,  poor  neg- 
lected lamb ;  you  are  dying  of  poverty  (there  was 
truth  in  that)  while  I  have  wealth  to^ai«. 
Roger,  clasp  her  hand,  hold  her  poor  head ;  it  ia  loo 
great  a  boon  for  me.*' 

And  Roger  now  held  her  while  her  wretdied 
father  knelt  sobbing  at  her  side. 

The  room  where  she  lay  was  towards  the  west. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  the  golden  sky.  At  thai 
moment  one  bright  ray  fell  on  Marion ;  her  eyes 
unclosed.  There  was  no  dear  voice  now  to  brsatbe 
each  name — ^that  was  mute — ^but  the  gentle 
languid  eyes  passed  in  farewell  from  fhce  to  face, 
dwelling  it  may  be  for  an  instant  longest  on  the 
baby  features  of  her  little  child. 

The  sunbeams  faded  in  its  glow,  and  Marion's 
eye-lids  fell,  then  opened  once  with  a  light  not  of 
this  world.  Earth  had  passed  from  her  thoughts, 
her  mind  had  sprung  towards  heaven,  her  soul  but 
lingered  for  the  message  of  her  God.  And  thus 
glided  her  life  away ;  quietly,  gently ;  no  distortion 
— nothing  terrible.  There  she  lay,  still  and  mute, 
free  from  all  sorrow,  care,  and  pain. 

Twelve  months  had  passed,  and  London  rang 
with  the  fame  of  a  young  and  hitherto  unknown 
artist.  Two  pictures  had  made  that  fame.  I  saw 
them.  They  were  curiously  imagined  and  won- 
drous in  execution,  both  in  one  frame,  occupying 
separate  compartments,  and  forming  two  distinct 
pictures.  '*  Night  and  Day"  was  engraven  in 
golden  letters  under  them,  and  thus  was  each  sub- 
ject treated. 

In  the  picture  of  "  Night,"  the  sky  (and,  like 
the  other,  it  was  only  a  painting  of  the  sky,  there 
was  not  a  speck  of  earth  in  either)  was  densely 
black,  while  a  mass  of  heavy  clouds  seemed  to  roll 
around,  as  a  lurid  glow  fell  on  a  human  face,  im- 
prisoned by  that  sombre  vapour.  And  there,  in 
the  despair  of  its  expression,  the  agony  of  the  lost, 
was  the  darkest  night  of  all — the  night  of  God's 
light  quenched  for  ever. 

The  other  painting  was  of  a  summer  mornings 
when  nature  seems  to  smile  her  welcome  to  the 
new-bom  day,  and  little  fleecy  clouds  float  like 
spirits  over  the  azure  sky,  and  ride  on  sun-beams, 
and  sport  in  rosy  light,  and  then  becoming  thin  air, 
go  one  knows  not  whither. 

That  was  the  aspect  of  the  second  picture,  and 
there  likewise,  in  that  glowing  sky,  there  was  a 
second  face,  so  bright  and  lovely,  in  its  perfect 
peace  and  happiness,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  sun 
and  centre  of  all  around — the  glad  young  monung 
of  an  eternal  day. 

As  I  stood  before  these  paintings,  memory 
placed  her  finger  on  my  brain,  and  iH&pered  that 
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once  I  liaci  seen  both  those  faces — and  looked  ou 
both — in  death. 

•        •••••• 

Years  passed.  Roger's  hair  was  white  as  snow. 
Men  spoke  to  him  of  his  f&me.  He  smiled,  and 
answered  them,  "  that  fame  would  not  give  happi- 
ness." Thej  counted  np  his  wealth,  and  envied 
all  his  riches.    He  smiled  again,  and  said  "  that 


riches  were  bat  for  a  day,  and  often  overvalaed  in 
that  day." 

And  I — I  praised  his  talent,  and  his  great  snc- 
cess.  He  stopped  me  suddenly.  "  Nay,  do  not 
you  mock  roe,*'  he  said,  as  his  lips  trembled, 
"  My  wealth  is  valueless,  my  fame  but  dross — all 
I  worked  for  is  lost — hope,  ambitiou,  all  is 
buried  in  the  grave  of  Maeion." 


MY     WINDOW, 


Iab  old  year  fled,  with  its  joys  and  its  Borrows^  its 
bitter  etperienees,  and  sad  realities.  And  the  new, 
with  its  goodly  hopes  and  fair  promises,  and  its 
portioQ  of  weal  and  woe  for  all,  was  welcomed 
with  dance  and  long,  whilst,  wearily,  I  connted  the 
footsteps  of  time  in  my  lonely  chamber.  Esther's 
ilbess  had  even  ceased  to  be  thought  of  mnch. 
As  time  wore  on,  everybody  seemed  to  get  used  to 
my  being  an  invalid,  and  friends  all  at  once  dis- 
coTered  that  Esther  liked  being  alone  at  times, 
some  people  appeared  to  think  at  all  times.  Nnrse 
was  of  the  latter  opinion  on  fine  days,  and  she  had 
then  always  some  important  mission  of  her  own  to 
fulfil  some  miles  off,  and  as  I  was  recovering  so 
rapidly  she  thought  I  might  soon  be  able  to  do 
without  her  altogether.  This  I  presume  was  by 
way  of  cheering  me  in  the  prospect  of  losing  her 
attentions  for  four  or  five  hours— for  she  knew  that 
I  had  no  immediate  prospect  of  freedom.  They 
all  came  seldomer  to  my  chamber — my  father 
limited  his  visits  to  one  per  day,  but  these  were 
paid  with  his  usual  puuctuality,  at  five  minutes 
before  ten  a.m.  I  longed  to  hear  his  firm  step 
and  to  behold  his  business  face  each  new  morning — 
the  business  faee  that,  even  whilst  bending  over 
my  couch,  indicated  the  calculating  mind  that  was 
even  then  running  upon  bales  and  money,  profit 
and  loss.  He  had  always  a  kind  smile,  and  a  word 
of  comfort  for  his  sick  daughter  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  cares.  His  elegant  wife  came  seldomer,  and 
stayed  shorter  than  she  did  formerly;  but  very  grace* 
fully  she  touched  my  wasted  cheek  with  her  rosy 
lips,  and  very  persuasively  asked  nurse  if  she  did 
not  also  think  darling  Esther  was  going  on  delight- 
fii]lj^ — she  was  always  gone  before  nurse  could 
return  a  smiling  affirmative.  She  was  good  and 
gentle  in  her  own  way,  but  I  thought  of  another. 
It  was  duller  when  the  boys  went  back  to  school 
at  the  termination  of  the  Christmas  holidays.  I 
missed  their  bright  faces  and  their  "  cheer  np, 
Esther ;  don't  let  your  spirits  go  down."  It  was 
impossible  to  feel  low  when  these  two  merry  sprites 
of  fun  and  mischief  came  into  one's  room,  full  of 
health  and  happiness — "  Gk>d  bless  the  lads  1 '  My 
graver  elder  brother  went  to  attend  the  University, 
and  although  he  supplied  me  liberally  with  books, 
I  felt  his  absence  sorely.    My  pretty  sister  Ma 


was  so  busy  with  personal  engagements,  she  hardly 
had  a  moment  for  me ;  it  was  now  a  hurried 
"  Don't  you  feel  better,  dearest  Esther  f "  a  promise 
of  a  speedy  return,  sealed  with  a  sisteriy  embrace, 
and  shaking  oat  her  glossy  ringlets  she  vanished, 
leaving  me  alone.  I  got  used  to  my  solitude,  and 
books  were  pleasant  companions ;  but  the  nurse 
couldn't  think  how  I  could  pore  over  them  tire- 
some books  all  the  day  long,  she  hated  the  sight 
of  'em ;  for  her  part  she'd  sooner  look  out  at  the 
windows  a  spell, — though  to  be  sure  there  was 
nothing  to  see  but  great  dull  houses  opposite  and 
the  grass  a*growing  on  the  streets  (our  window 
was  to  the  front) ;  but  it  was  so  dull  nurse  affirmed 
we  might  as  well  live  at  Jericho.  Jericho  was 
nurse's  city  of  doom. 

To  the  large  houses  opposite  I  had  never  so 
much  as  glanced  before,  and  now  it  struck  me 
they  were  tenanted,  and  each  had  its  own  history. 
Irresistibly  I  was  drawn  to  the  window,  although  I 
expected  to  see  the  blinds  opposite  drawn  down 
and  no  one  looking  out.  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed, however,  for  at  a  window  immediately 
opposite  my  own  a  lady  sat  sewing  before  a  small 
work-table ;  and  in  the  same  room,  at  another  win- 
dow, a  group  of  lovely  children  were  clustered  to- 
gether. It  was  a  sweet  picture,  from  which  I  could 
not  turn  away.  The  lady  worked  on,  but  she 
glanced  up  from  time  to  time,  and  her  eyes  rested 
lovingly  upon  the  youthful  group  as  they  gambol'd 
around  her.  One,  a  little  laughiug  fairy,  caught 
her  smile,  and  bursting  from  the  tiny  arms  thrown 
round  her,  bounded  forward,  overturning  work  and 
work  table  in  her  ^eagerness  to  reach  her  mother's 
arms — for  the  lady  was  the  children's  mother  I  after- 
wards dbcovered — and  a  proud  mother  she  was,  I 
cuuld  see.  Mother  and  children  interested  me,  and 
so  did  the  houses  opposite.  From  that  day  the  books 
were  neglected,  and  although  I  sat  in  silence  at  the 
windows  for  hours,  nurse  was  better  pleased,  pro- 
bably, because  I  acted  upon  her  suggestion.  I  got 
to  love  these  children  and  their  meek,  gentle 
mother,  whose  watchful  eyes  followed  them  wher- 
ever they  went.  When  the  snow  disappeared,  and 
the  sun  shone  out,  they  were  sent  to  the  parks  in 
marching  order.  They  dashed  on,  shouting,  and 
tumbling  over  one  another  in  defiance  of  all  pro- 
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priet  J.  The  mother  tapped  on  the  windows,  and 
pretended  to  frown  as  they  scampered  on,  but  she 
was  very  proud  of  her  handsome,  spirited  boys — and 
who  could  blame  her  P 

Last  of  all  came  my  little  blue-eyed  faity,  with 
her  own  attendant,  always  far  after  the  boys,  one 
of  whom  seemed  much  attached  to  his  baby  sister, 
and  they  were  always  the  best  of  friends.     Their 
mother  and  I  watched  them  nntil  they  were  out  of 
sight,  and  then  she  would  resume  her  needle-work, 
and  I,  too  weak  to  work,  transferred  my  thoughts 
to  the  next  house.    It  had  no  children ;  its  family 
were  grown  up — three  young  ladies  and  one  young 
gentleman.     Lila  had  met  the  Wilsons  frequently 
during  the  season.     Two  of  them,  Augusta  and 
Emily  Jane,   were    handsome    showy    girls,   im- 
pressed with  the  idea  tiiat  they  were  immeasurably 
above  their  sisters  in  common ;  be  this  as  it  may, 
they  neglected  their  younger   sister  shamefully. 
Nobody  seemed  to  mind  her  in  the  least,  save  her 
brother,  and  he  walked  out  with  her,  and  paid  her 
as  much  attention  as  an  only  son,  of  growing  im- 
portance, could  be  expected  to  bestow  upon  one  of 
his  own  family.     He  was  a  tali  slim  youth,  pale- 
faced  and  light-complexioned,  wore  all-round  collars, 
and  smoked.     Lila  informed  me  he  had  recently 
entered  his  father's  counting-house,  and  already 
was  looked  up  to  as  the  future  head  of  the  firm.  He 
evidently  considered  himself  immensely  important, 
wore  a  bat,  and  was  perpetually  raising  it.     He 
tolerated  young  people  of  his  own  age,  and  patro- 
nised children,  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  his 
younger  sister ;  and,  as  I  had  formed  a  secret 
attachment  to  her  from  hearsay,  I  extended  my 
favour  to  that  young  gentleman  in  consequence, 
although  at  first  I  felt  half  inclined  to  laugh  at  his 
absurdities.     There  arc  many  good  qualities  often 
hidden  under  an  outward  coating  of  self-conceit 
and  would-be  manly  assurance.    The  sister  seemed 
to  adore  her  brother ;  she  watched  at  the  window 
every  afternoon  about  five  ;  that  was  the  hour  when 
his  father  came  home  to  dinner — father  always  ten 
minutes  in  advance  of  son.     I  can  only  remember 
seeing  them  return  in  company  on  one  occasion, 
and  even  then  a  third  party  separated  them — an 
oldish  gentleman,  with  a  remarkably  juvenile  ex- 
pression, and  a  tripping  jaunty  step.     He  dined 
on  that  day  with  the  Wilsons,  and  he  frequently 
afterwards  accompanied  Mr.  William  Wilson  home, 
more  in  keeping  with  the  young  gentleman  than 
with  his  portly  father.     On  the  days  when  he  was 
expected,  the  drawing-room  got  an  extra  touch  up. 
Mrs.  Wilson  looked  benignant  in  veUet  from  her 
windows ;  her  two  elder  daughters  more  showy  in 
light  flounced  silks,  made  very  low,  and  very  short 
in  the  sleeves,  which  were  tucked  up  with  large  bows 
of  ribbon  to  match.  They  wore  their  hair  k  la  Eu- 
genie, and  were  very  fashionable-looking  indeed. 
The  younger  sister  in  her  plain  muslin,  and  no  adorn- 
ments, shyer  and  more  girlish^  stood  at  the  furthest 
window  by  herself,  thoughtfal  and  aad,  but  very 
pretty,  and  not  in  the  least  like  her  sisters.     Mr. 
Wilson  came  home  earlier  on  these  days ;  and  Mr 


William  Wilson,  with  whom  the  expeeied  guest 
arrived,  felt  doubly  important,  if  one  might  jadge 
from  the  air  with  which  he  followed  this  new 
friend  of  the  family  into  the  house. 

Things  went  on  much  as  asoal  for  a  time.  The 
weather  continued  fine ;  spring  was  coming,  and 
the  children  were  taken  to  the  parks  every  day. 
At  last  there  came  changes— thick  and  fast,  and 
all  nnlooked  for. 

The  Misses  Augnsta  and  Emily  Jane  Wilson 
held  long  sisterly  oonsoltations  by  themselves— 
they  were  smiling  and  talkative  at  all  times. 
When  their  sister  appeared,  howeTer»  oonversation 
dropped,  and  signiftoant  looks  were  exchanged  be- 
tween her  serioas  sisters.  Mary's  time  for  favonr 
was  eoming  for  all  that,  though  she  knew  it  not, 
and  nobody  suspected  it.  Flowers  were  sent  to 
Mary,  and  she  put  them  in  water  and  placed  tbem 
on  her  little  work-table,  where  they  stood  all  day. 

The  oldish  gentleman  with  the  juvenile  expres- 
sion and  the  jaunty  tripping  step,  came  more 
frequently — sometimes  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  Augusta  and  Emily  Jane  Wilson  received 
him  in  the  drawing-room;  but  if  Mary  happened 
to  be  present,  (which  was  not  often  the  case),  ho 
left  her  sisters  to  their  music  and  wax-fiower 
making,  and  followed  her  to  the  favourite  comer 
in  the  far-off  window.  She  did  not  appear  flattered 
by  such  exclusive  attentions,  but  glanced  ner- 
vously past  at  her  sisters  for  their  approval  I 
was  speculating  upon  the  future,  and  wondering 
who  the  juvenile  old  gentleman  could  be,  when 
Lila  told  me  the  whole  story.  "  Only  think,  Esther, 
of  old  Mr.  Melvin  falling  in  love  with  little  Marj 
Wilson  I " 

I  gravely  suspected  who  Mr.  Melvin  was,  but  I 
asked,  '<  Who  is  Mr.  Melvin,  Lila  P*'  *<  Why,  you 
dear  recluse,  don't  you  know  Adam  Melvin,  Esq., 
of  Holm-Lee  ?  Everybody  knows  him.  Mammas 
with  marriageable  daughters  idolise  him,  and 
marriageable  daughters  have  been  angling  for  him 
for  nearly  thirty  years  they  say.  And  to  think  a 
ohild  like  Mary  Wilson  should  fix  him  in  the  end 
— oh,  it's  so  droll !''  "  But  Mary  is  a  pet  of  mine 
Lila,"  I  remonstrated.  "  And  of  mine  too,"  an* 
swered  she;  *'  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  is  Mary 
Wilson,  although  she  is  shamefully  treated  by  these 
hurricane  sisters  of  hers."  "But  nothing  may 
come  of  it,  Lila,*'  interrupted  T,  with  a  sort  of  hope 
there  might  nothing  come  of  Mr.  Melvin's  atten- 
tions. He  was  so  old,  and  she  so  young.  '*  Esther, 
how  you  do  talk  I  one  would  think  you  were  of  the 
number  who  had  appropriated  Mr.  Melvin  to  them- 
selves," laughed  Lila ;  **  don't  deceive  yourself,  my 
sister  dear,  it's  all  settled.  Mary's  to  be  a  bride  in 
no  time  as  soon  as  her  trosseau  can  be  got  np. 
Business  calls  Mr.  Melvin  to  America,  and  he  takes 
his  young  wife  with  him."  "  Poor  Mary !  I  hope  she 
will  be  happy."  "  Of  course  she  will,"  affirmed  Lila, 
"Mr.  Melvin  is  very  wealthy,  very  good-tempered, 
and  they  say  desperately  in  love  with  Mary.  She 
will  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  and  she  will 
get  all  her  own  way — and  if  she  is  not  happy  she 
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ought  to  be."  Lila  sighed ;  her  lover  was  poor 
compared  to  Adam  MeWin.  Mary  received  Mr. 
Melvin  in  the  drawing-room  now ;  her  sisters  were 
seldom  there,  but  her  mother  was  oftener  with  ]jer. 
Sometimes  she  stole  awaj  to  the  window  as  of  old, 
and  looked  more  wistfully  out,  as  if  she  expected 
some  one  who  had  tarried  long,  and  when  Mr. 
Melvin  stood  by  her  side  the  anxious  expression 
returned  to  her  face,  and  she  gazed  down  the 
deserted  street  eagerly  and  long;  but  the  long 
absent  one  came  not,  and  the  wedding  preparations 
went  merrily  on.  Mary  and  her  lover  had  so 
engrossed  me  for  a  time,  that  I  had  been  less  with 
the  children,  and  they  had  played  around  their 
mother's  knee  unheeded  a  while.  I  always  watched 
for  their  going  to  the  park,  however ;  but  one  day 
I  missed  them  at  their  usual  hour.  Another  day 
passed ;  the  skies  were  blue  above,  the  sunshine 
warm  and  bright,  and  yet  they  came  not  forth  to 
play  among  the  grass  and  the  trees,  or  to  gather 
daisies  for  their  home ;  neither  were  they  at  the 
windows.  Where  had  the  children  gone  to? 
Their  mother's  seat  was  empty,  and  her  needlework 
lay  folded,  as  she  had  laid  it  down  two  days  before. 
That  chair  was  to  be  empty  many  days,  and  the 
needlework  was  to  remain  folded — there  was  no 
hurry  for  it  now.  Two  of  the  children  were  at 
home  in  fever— two  were  sent  from  home.  Oh 
the  suspense  and  the  watching  of  the  days  that 
followed.  Every  day  we  inquired  for  the  little 
sufferers :  indeed  all  the  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  more  or  less  interested  in  these  children. 
The  blinds  were  seldom  raised ;  sometimes  the 
housemaid  would  pause  in  her  dusting  and  look 
from  the  window,  probably  for  the  doctor's  carriage. 
Life  and  death,  stand  they  not  side  by  side  ever 
here?  Two  children  lay  at  the  point  of  doom  in 
one  honse,  preparations  for  a  wedding  were  going 
on  in  another.  Mirth  and  gladness,  sorrow  and 
tears,  thus  wear  the  world  away. 

Mary  came  seldomer  to  her  window.     8!)e  had 
established  a  sort  of  telegraphic  communication 
betwixt  the  farther  drawing-room  window  and  my 
own— and  when  she  was  worried  and  vexed  (as  the 
happiest  of  brides  will  be  at   limes)  she  would 
smile  over  to  me,  stand  awhile  at  the  window,  give 
a  long  eager  look  down  the   grass  grown  street, 
then  lift  her  eyes  once  more  to  mine,  with  a  plead- 
ing earnest  expression,  and  go  away  to  superintend 
her  bridal   preparations.      She  saw  but   smiling 
faces  now ;  she  feared  no  frown,  no  scornful  glance ; 
she  was  next  in  importance  to  Mr.  WiCiam  Wilson, 
and  he  rather  seemed  to  like  it.     Mary  had  to  be 
consulted  on  every  occasion,  and  draper's  assistants 
and  dressmaker's  packages  were  constantly  arriving, 
and  parcel  vans  discharged  their  freight  in  front  of 
the  bousfc  from  morping  till  noon  and  liight.    The 
milliners'  diminutive  message  girl,  in  whom  I  re- 
cognised my  sleepy  little  Sunday-school  scholar 
Trott   (her  christian  name   was  Trottmore)   bad 
many  a  weary  pilgrimage  from  the  establishment  in 
ihe  city,  to  that  house  in  the  suburbs,  when  that 
trosisscau  was  in  couxae  of  preparation.    It  was  in^ 


credible  the  amount  of  walking  that  child  could  do. 
I  have  known  her  return  to  onr  street  four  times 
in  one  day — distance  travelled  two  good  miles  each 
way;  less  one,  however,  by  reason  of  the  shop 
windows — older  children    than  Trott  have  found 
the  journey  of  life  less  lonesome  with  shop  windows 
by  the  way.     Many   a  weary   mile  trudged  poor 
Trotr,  with  her  glazed-covered  basket  and  her  pile 
of  bandboxes  strung  round  her,  always  contented 
and  happy  with  her  silks  and  feathers  for  others  to 
wear,   while   she  plodded  on  in   her  washed-out 
cotton  frock  and  faded  bonnet,  jauntily  set  on  (he 
back  of  her  head.     Trott  possessed  taste  as  well 
as  her  betters,  and  she  displayed  it  in  the  insido 
trimmings,  which  were  partly  the  result  of  her  own 
native  talent  for  millinery,  but  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the   good-nature  of   the  principal-paid 
hand,  who  gave  her  the  cuttings,  and  assisted  her 
to  make  them  up  in  the  prevailing  mode.     Satur- 
day was  Trott's  worst  day ;  she  never  looked  so 
bright  on  Saturdays; — her  step  was  slower,  and  her 
burden   seemed  to  weigh  heavier.     She  appeared 
dreadfully  tired,  and  I  no  longer  marvelled  why  she 
invariably  fell  asleep  over  her  Sunday  lesson.    Hers 
lad  been  a  brief  childhood  ;  it  was  very  early  to 
be  sent  out  to  fight  her  way  in  the  world,  although 
she  had  already  experienced   many  ills  of  life.     I 
never  saw  a  child  look  so  old   at  ten.     But  Trott 
was  an  orphan,  and  had  no  little  brothers  or  sisters 
at  home,  and  her  grandmother  didn't  believe  in 
children  after  they  could  walk.     Trott  had  few 
joys,  and    many  sorrows,    but  she  never  lost  her 
cheerful  smile,  save  on  the  Saturdays,  and  even 
then  she  never  repined ;   she  only  felt  rather  tired 
like,  and  begged  no  one  woild  mind — she  oughtn't 
to  complain.     Well    might   we   learn  of  patient, 
trusting  Trott,  unto  whom  (like  the  little  Hebrew 
maid  of  old)  was  given  more  heavenly  wisdom  than 
the  wise  men  who  stood  in  the  presence  of  Kings. 
The  mother's  chair  was  vacant  still — the  needle- 
work untouched.     The  housemaid  forgot  to  look 
out  for  the  doctor's  carriage.     There  were  two 
carriages  now,  and  they  drew  up  before  the  door 
twice  a  day :  a  third  physician  was  called  in.  Bells 
were  muffled,  and  grave  consultations  held  in  that 
very  room  which  so  short  a  time  ago  had  re-echoed 
with  the  music  of  the  children's  voices.     There 
were  no  pattering  feet  on  the  stairs — no  shining 
heads  at  the  windows  now.  Silence,  and  watching, 
and  hoping — and  then  the  change  came.    Life  and 
Death  struggled  together — earth  held  one  sufferer 
less,  heaven  numbered  one  child  more.    When  the 
twilight  deepened,  a  little  coffin  was  borne  past 
my  windows ;  the  bearers  uncovered  it  at  the  door 
of  the  house  opposite.     Its  silver  mountings  glit- 
tered in  the  fading  light.     They  folded  tha  tiny 
hands  upon  her  breast,  and  in  that  narrow  bed 
they  laid  my  little  blue-eyed  fairy  to  rest. 

The  stern  reaper  had  culled  the  fairest  blossom, 
but  he  claimed  yet  another  flower  for  the  bowers 
of  Eden  ere  the  sun  which  set  in  gloom  on  the 
weeping  mourners  rose  again  in  joy  over  many  a 
hsppy  home.     The  merry  elf  who  coaxed  and 
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leased — whom  all  loved;  and  be  the  Utile  blae- 
eyed  fairy  loved  so  well — was  not.  And  she,  too, 
slept  on ;  morning  dawned ;  it  was  night  still  in 
that  desolate  house.  The  bustle  of  a  wedding  and 
the  solemnity  of  a  funeral — £  oould  see  both  from 
my  window.  The  sunshine  rested  pleasantly  upon 
the  houses  opposite ;  it  danced  around  the  win- 
dows, where  bridesmaids  were  laughing  and  chat- 
ting over  the  approaching  bridal,  and  the  sunbeams 
peered  through  the  closed  blinds  into  that  silent 
chamber  where  two  fair  babes  lay  sleeping  in  death. 
The  mocking  sunshine  played  in  the  mourners* 
path,  and  smiled  upon  the  dark  hearse  with  its 
nodding  white  plumes,  as  it  slowly  wended  its  way 
with  its  calm  sleepers  to  the  distant  cemetery. 
Wherefore  had  death  passed  me  by,  and  taken  the 
young  and  loved  ?  *'  Kven  so.  Father,  for  so  it 
seemeth  good  in  thy  sight." 

The  two  absent  chQdren  were  brought  home  ; 
the  blinds  were  drawn  up,  and  then  the  household 
resumed  its  old  ways.  The  mother  returned  to  her 
needlework  by  the  window,  but  how  changed. 
She  never  looked  up  nor  smiled  as  she  used  to  do. 
Missy,  in  her  black  frock  was  much  with  her — she 
had  grown  grave  too,and  would  sit  for  hours  with  her 
head  resting  against  the  window-panes,  looking 
wistfully  in  her  mother's  face — even  her  brother 
was  subdued  and  silent.  When  bis  mother  and 
sister  coaxed  him  to  go  with  the  nurse,  he  would 
make  some  proposal  which  made  them  weep.  Poor 
boy  !  I  could  fancy  he  wanted  his  brother 'back — 
it  was  hard  to  play  alone. 

The  wedding-day  drew  near ;  the  trousseau  was 
accomplished — the  preparations  ended.  Drapers' 
assistants  and  dress- makers  ceased  their  visits — 
the  parcel-vans  rattled  past  number  8.  Trott  and 
her  boxes  came  seldomer  to  our  street,  and  she 
did  not  stop  at  the  Wilsons'  door — until  the  wed- 
ding-day, when  she  appeared  amongst  the  crowd 
gathered  to  admire  the  party  and  see  the  bride. 
Tlie  night  before  the  bridal,  Mary  stole  away 
noiselessly  from  them  to  the  far-off  window,  and 
atood  looking  wistfully  out  in  the  distance,  for 
some  one  coming,  I  thought ;  her  cheek  flushed. 


and  her  eye  brightened.  It  was^the  mere  foroe  of 
imagination.  The  sun  went  down  in  purple  and 
gold,  the  evening  star  came  out.  Mary  lingered 
long  at  the  far-off  window — no  one  came.  The 
street  looked  lonelier  and  more  deserted  as  the 
evening  shadows  deepened.  She  looked  across  to 
me,  smiled,  and  turned  away.  The  morn  came ; 
none  of  the  family  were  visible  save  Mr.  William 
Wilson,  and  he  and  his  cigar  were  more  important 
than  ever.  About  ten,  carriages  arrived,  and  at 
eleven,  the  bride  made  her  appearance,  leaning  on 
her  father's  arm — very  pale  and  dreadfully  agitated, 
but  in  gorgeous  array.  The  party  drove  off;  iu 
about  an  hour  they  returned,  the  bridegroom  with 
them;  Mary  was  consigned  to  his  care  now. 
There  was  the  luncheon  next,  and  a  great  deal  of 
laugliing  and  talking  of  nonsense,  Lila  said,  (she 
was  a  wedding-guest).  I  knew  when  the  newly- 
married  pair's  health  was  drank,  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  party.  Last  of  all  came  the  leave-taking, 
the  saddest  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  bride  was 
signalled  out  of  the  room,  her  bridesmaids  follow- 
ing, and  shortly  afterwards  they  returned,  with  the 
married  lady  equipped  for  travelling. 

Mary,  who  had  been  so  neglected  and  frowned 
upon,  wept  to  leave  that  rather  unkind  home :  it 
was  home  after  all — the  home  of  her  childhood's 
happier  days. 

At  last,  the  parting  was  all  over ;  her  husband 
offered  her  his  arm;  the  handsome  travelling- oar* 
riage  steps  were  let  down—the  gay  postUiona 
cracked  their  whips,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvia 
were  whirled  out  of  sight.  Then  the  wedding 
party  separated,  and  another  home  numbered  one 
less  amongst  its  household  treasures.  The  glad 
summer  time  returned.  Windows  were  p^>ered 
up,  and  houses  were  deserted  for  the  season ;  the 
city  was  getting  empty,  the  coast  full.  I  fancied 
our  street  looked  the  most  desolate  and  deserted  ; 
and  I  was  not  sorry  when  my  good  physician  sent 
me  away  too,  although  he  banished  me  far  from 
home,  to  gather  health  and  strength — if  it  might 
bc^beneath  the  kindlier  skies  of  sunny  Italy. 
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Tfli  volumes  of  poetry,  or  as  some  people  will  have 
it,  not  reason  but  rhyme — which  flow  in  a  gentle 
oorrent  from  the  press,  have  been  fewer  in  recent 
months  than  for  some  previous  time,  or  fewer  of 
them  have  come  in  our  way.  We  fear  that  they 
do  not  always  pay  expenses  :  and  even  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  poet  may  be  overcome  by  pecuniary 
powers.  We  are  guilty  of  finding  very  pretty 
passages  in  many  of  these  small  volumes ;  and  as 
they  are  published  frequently  at  the  request  of 
friends— or  so  their  authors  hint,  if  they  don't  di- 
rectly say  it— we  suppose  the  truth— we  sincerely 


wish  that  the  friends  would  pay  fully  for  their  gra- 
tification. 

The  first  volume  in  our  possession  unnoiioed 
cannot  go  among  the  minor  poetry  with  any  pro- 
priety. It  is  entitled  **  Songs,"  by  a  Sonrwriter ; 
and  the  songster  is  Mr.  W.  Bennetlflthe  best 
known  of  London  poets.* 

It  contains  one  hundred  songs,  all  worthy  of  a 
man  who  has  written  muoh  and  written  well. 
Many  of  them  are  political,  the  majority  perhaps 

*  1  vol.,  ppr  142,    London ;  Chapmin  and  Hali. 
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coBOcra  tbe  geoeial  subjeet  of  poetry,  and  the  re- 
mtinder  are  on  general  topics  neglected  bj  poets 
nsoallj.  Mr.  Bennett  ascribes  the  wnnt  of  good 
English  songs  to  the  artiEcial  current  of  Eaglish 
life,  the  absence  of  the  impulsiveness  of  the  Celtie 
or  the  semi-Celtic  races,  or  the  rivacity  of  the 
French.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  peculiarities  of 
this  nature.  English  music  and  English  songs 
are  defeotiTc;  and  probably  the  cause  may  be 
traced  to  foreign  influences.  An  English  audience 
believe  themselves  highly  edified  and  even  enrap- 
tured by  Continental  music,  which  is  altogether 
mechanical.     It  wants  heart  if  it  be  scientific. 

The  inflnence  of  the  Conrt  in  England  may 
have  produced  this  thorough  folly  and  self-denial. 
The  Court  in  England  for  two  hundred  years  has 
been  foreign  rather  than  national.  It  is  impossible 
otherwise  to  account  for  the  fact.  Many  fine  old 
religions  melodies  are  of  English  origin,  but  at  the 
date  of  their  oompoaition  a  strong  national  feeling 
existed  in  England.  We  find  the  unrivalled 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  Scotch  airs,  and  the 
songs  set  to  them,  acknowledged  out  of  Scotland 
by  none  more  warmly  than  the  Irish  authors  who 
might  be  regarded  as  the  advocates  of  rival  pro- 
ductions. The  greater  part  of  the  music  and  the 
poetry  bdong  to  a  people  oelebrated  rather  for 
oool  prudence  than  for  enthusiastic  fervour,  until 
the  pirfBrmium  ingenium  be  roused.  Even  still  the 
greater  part  of  modem  English  songs  that  we  hear 
IreqiMiitly  turn  out  to  have  a  Scoteh  authorship. 
Mr.  Bennett  says  :-^ 

"  Thertmaat  bt  Wordsworthism,  Carlyleism,  Kotkioism, 
Pre-XAphaelitism,  ia  Eaglish  aoDg-writing  to  give  na  a 
long  literature  &t  to  name  with  that  of  Scotland.  So  we 
have  no  long*  in  the  sense  in  which  Scotland  and  France, 
and  even  Irdaad,  have  them.  For  song  is  the  mnsic  of 
fMling— >the  melody  of  patiion.  We  allow  only  onr  fancy 
ud  our  naioA  to  tnpply  ns  with  songs;  so,  like  onr 
aalional  music,  thqr  are  artificial. 

The  defidenoy  oannot  be  too  soon  supplied,  and 
we  rgoice  that  Mr.  Bennett,  for  one,  has  eontri- 
boied  well  to  that  object.  Perhaps  we  agree  with 
his  political  views  more  closely  than  any  of  his 
critics ;  but  we  believe  that  he  lifts  over  their  worth 
the  tricolor — that  banner  of  deception,  and  the 
American  revolution — that  grandest  of  all  Anglo- 
Saxon  blunders.  The  rebellion  of  Scotland  at  the 
date  of  the  revolt  of  the  United  States  would  have 
been  neither  less  nor  more  justifiable,  for  Scot- 
land was  taxed  under  a  nominal  representation. 
Our  colonial  system  has  been  an  error  from 
the  beginning  until  now.  The  colonists  should 
not  have  insbted  upon  exemption  from  duties  pay- 
able for  the  common  good — that  was  dishonest — 
but  for  xepresentation,  which  would  have  been 
honest.  They  simply  took  from  their  brethren  in 
this  country  territories  for  which  our  ancestors  in- 
curred responsibilities,  and  we  must  meet  them. 
That  was  not  honest  on  their  part,  and  they  suffer 
we  think  still,  and  will  suffer  more  yet,  on  that 
account,  for  nations  who  do  unjustly  are  themselves 
the  greatest  sufferers  before  the  end  of  time. 
There  is  an  individual  and  tl^ere  is  a  national  life. 


The  hundred  songs  of  Mr.  Bennett  in  this  vo- 
lume display  a  fine  feeling  often,  and  should,  we 
think,  be  favourites.  We  copy  part  of  the  poli« 
tical  song  already  mentioned,  remarking  that  "  the 
Word  "  at  Boston  might  have  been  changed  with 
advantage  to  all  parties :  — 

The  Word — it  most  be  whispered. 
Scarce  breathed  it  now  mast  be, 
Bat,  boys,  it  shall  bo  shoated 
Ere  long  from  sea  to  sea ; 
Ic  shall  be  told  in  thaoders 
That  smite  the  tyrants  down, 
In  shoats  of  rising  nations, 
That  shatter  throne  and  crown. 
O,  were  the  Word  bat  spoken 
That  whispered  now  must  be. 
The  Word  that,  once  more  spoken. 
Shall  strike  the  bound  earth  free ! 

Thank  God  I  we  learned  it  early, 
And  early  spoke  it  oat ; 
'Twas  thnnder'd,  boys,  at  Edgehill, 
It  rang  through  Naseby*s  shout ; 
And  kings  went  down  before  it. 
They  own*d  its  might  too  late ; 
A  Charles  in  '47, 
A  James  in  '88. 
O  were  the  Word  but  spoken. 
That  whispered  now  must  be. 
The  Word  that  once  more  spoken 
Shall  strike  tife  bound  earth  free ! 

And  God  be  thanked !  our  brothers. 
Its  teaching  well  had  learn'd. 
When  Boston  Brunswick  stamp-acts 
And  Brunswick  ruling  spurnM. 
From  Bunker* s  Hill  in  tempests 
To  George's  ear  'twas  borne. 
At  York,  for  good  his  threats,  boys, 
And  him  it  langh'd  to  scorn. 
O,  were  the  Word  but  spokes. 
That  whispered  now  must  be. 
The  Word  that,  once  more  spoken, 
SiisU  strike  the  bound  earth  free  1 

The  songster  has  more  than  the  common  inte- 
rest felt  in  this  country  for  foreign  grievances  and 
politics,  and  he  has  adapted  the  Norman*s  curfew 
bell  to  the  Pope's  Concordat  with  Austria,  as  ana- 
logous events.  The  Ilapsburghs  have  to  contend 
with  the  press  and  printing.  That  is  a  very  serious 
truth  for  their  views.  The  Normans  were  more 
material;  and  they  dreamed  that  if  they  could 
send  the  Saxons  to  bed  or  to  darkness  they  might 
be  quiet.  Mr.  Bennett's  Curfew  will  be  forgotten, 
probably,  a  hundred  years  hence,  and  antiquarians, 
if  the  songs  survive,  will  be  obliged  to  excavate 
modern  absurdities  from  a  glossary ;  but  it  is  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
treats  passing  events  and  on  that  account  we  copy 
a  few  verses: — 

Yes,  still  that  ancient  cry 

Our  living  ear  affrights ;  , 

The  curfew  call  swells  high, 

*'  Put  out — put  out  your  lights !" 

Tes,  even  a  single  spark, 

A  rushlight  now  affrights 

These  friends  of  darknesa— harkl 

<f  Put  out — pat  out  your  lights  V* 
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Ail  light  tliMe  prietis  oondemr, 
To  Me  we  haTe  no  right, 
£veQ  twilight  Mems  to  them 
Too  bright  for  man  •  weak  tight ; 
In  gloom  men  dream  and  cnrae, 
Sren  that  their  Pope  affrights, 
la  light  their  dreamt  were  worte, 
**  Pat  ont — pat  oat  yoar  lightt  V* 

See,  Aattria't  despot  qaaket 
Before  a  gleam  of  thought ; 
Qoiek,  qaick— his  tceptre  thaket. 
Some  help  matt  ttraight  be  broaght. 
Ah  1  Rome  to  this  mast  see, 
Por  though  Rome,  too,  affrights, 
Let  the  Coneordat  be ! 
**  Pat  oat"- pat  oat  yoar  lights  !*' 

There  is  a  domestic  song — not  so  very  domestic 
either,  bat  one  thst  comes  of  customs  which  mar 
domestic  happiness  and  life — which  perhaps  the 
Temperance  societies  might  reprint  and  give  a  copy 
to  CTery  drunken  father  and  husband  when  he  is 
sober.  Persons  of  that  description  might  be  in- 
structed to  sing  the  verses  to  some  dolorous  tune, 
whieh  they  deserve,  that  is  to  say  the  drunkards  but 
not  the  Terses.  We  copy  only  a  few  of  them,  with 
■ome  regret  that  we  cannot  make  space  for  the 
whole : — 

O  don*t  go  in  to-night,  John  I 

Now,  hasband,  don't  go  ia  I 
To  spend  our  only  thilling,  John, 

Would  be  a  crael  tin. 
There*t  not  a  loaf  at  home,  John, 

There*t  not  a  coal,  you  know, 
Though  with  hunger  I  am  faint,  John, 

And  cold  comet  down  the  tnow. 

Then  don't  go  in  to-night ! 

Ah,  John,  you  matt  remember, 

And,  John,  I  can't  forget. 
When  nerer  foot  of  yours,  John, 

Wat  in  the  ale>hoase  set. 
Ah,  those  were  happy  times,  John, 

No  quarrels  then  we  knew. 
And  none  were  happier  in  our  lane, 

Than  I,  dear  John,  and  you. 

Then  don't  go  in  to  night ! 

You  will  not  go !  John,  John,  I  mind, 

Wlien  we  were  courting,  few 
Had  arm  so  strong,  or  step  so  firm, 

Or  cheek  so  red  as  yon ; 
Bat  drink  bat  stolen  your  strength,  John, 

And  paled  your  cheek  to  white. 
Has  tottering  made  your  young  firm  tread, 

And  bow'd  your  manly  height. 

Yon'll  not  go  in  to-night ! 

The  melancholy  part  of  the  song  is,  that  we  do 
sot  know  the  end.  The  wife's  appeal  may  have 
been  unsuccessful,  and  John  may  have  abandoned 
ehild  and  wife,  carrying  with  him  the  last  shilling. 
The  reply  to  "  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o*  maut"  is 
very  good — and  there  is  a  counterpart  to  "  John 
Anderson  my  Joe,  John,"  almost  equal  to  the 
original.  Mr.  Bennett  should  answer  himself — 
bring  John  to  the  confessional  and  out  again  in 
bis  right  mind.  Intemperance  has  had  the  best 
of  the  songs,  as  it  was  once  harshly  said  that  Satan 
had  the  best  of  the  music.  Temperance  should 
prevent  that  catastrophe  ix\  future.    Songs,  per- 


haps, might  be  as  helpful  as  tracts ;  but  boib  are 

good  in  their  way. 

The  verses  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Burns  are 

superior  to  any  of  the  Crystal  Palace  poetry  that 

we  have  read.     Common  things  supply  material  to 

the  poet,  and  it  may  be  considered  the  great  test 

of  poetry  to  throw  a  charm  round  common  things  ; 

yet  it  is  true  the  verses  of  which  we  quote  the  first 

and  second,  do  not  refer  to  common  matters,  but 

to  highly  valued  relics. 

"Oh  those  little,  those  little  blue  shoes, 
Those  shoes  that  no  little  feet  use, 

O  the  price  were  high, 
That  those  shoes  would  buy, 
Those  little  blue  unused  shoes ! 

For  they  hold  the  small  shape  of  feet, 
That  no  more  their  mother's  eves  meet, 

That  by  God's  good  will, 

Years  since  grew  still, 
And  ceased  from  their  totter  so  siteet." 

The  Torch  race  is  a  pretty  song,  but  the  politics 
are  bad,  historically.  It  is  not  for  the  Radical 
party  to  say  that  Athens  ever  flsshed  the  torch 
of  freedom  on ;  or  Sparta,  although  Thebes  may 
have  some  claim  to  the  honour ;  but  Rome  haa 
little  or  none ;  and  less  than  all,  because  with 
greater  advantages  than  all,  the  slave-breeding,  buy- 
ing, owning,  selling  Republic  of  the  West.  It  had 
better  not  attempt  to  flash  the  torch  of  freedom 
on — but  keep  it  burning  at  home — until  it  turns 
to  ashes  the  greed  that  will  not  allow  the  States 
to  be  free.  The  freemen  have  only  to  buy  the 
slaves  at  a  valuation.  Then  they  may  flash  the 
torch  of  freedom  on.  The  present  is  the  best 
of  Mr.  Bennett's  volumes. 

"  The  Hundred  Days  of  Napoleon "  *  is  a 
splendid  subject.  Mr.  Archibald  Belancy,  the 
author,  has  shown  judgment  in  its  selection. 
He  also  vindicates  in  his  battle  -  poetry  the 
right  to  deal  with  the  subject ;  but  his  style 
shows  occasional  haste,  and  sometimes  imper- 
fections. Napoleon  was  tempted  from  £iba  by 
the  fiend,  and  his  gnawing  hatred  to  England, 
which  was,  the  poet  dreams,  his  ruling  passion. 
Thus  he  describes  the  temptation  :— * 

What !  eanst  thoa  tamely  here  abide, 

Surrounded  by  the  ocean's  tide. 

On  Elba's  small  inglorioas  iile. 

And  die  forgotten  in  exile  P 

Thou,  at  whose  smile  or  angry  look 

Monsrclis  rejoiced,  or  tremibUng  shook ; 

Who  kingdoms  had  at  thy  command. 

And  sceptres  gave  with  liberal  hand. 

And  who  dared  thy  behests  withstand  P 

Wilt  thou  whose  wrath  the  wide  world  feared, 

Whose  laws  the  trembling  earth  rcvereu. 

Thy  fame  for  ever  blot  P 

Nor  one  more  glorious  tenture  try. 

For  empire,  throne,  and  sovereignty ; 

Dut  tamely  live,  ignobly  die, 

Scorned,  pitied,  or  forgot  ? 

Arise  1  and  let  prood  England  feel, 

The  weight  of  thy  avenging  steel ! 

If  £ng1and*s  power  you  csn  o*erthrow, 

The  world  you  gain  with  that  same  blow. 

With  which  yon  Iny  her  greatness  low  I 
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So  nid,  Bwifl  ni  ft  flash  of  light, 
The  spiril  vftnished  from  his  sight ; 
Aod  from  his  alamber,  with  a  start, 
He  wohe  with  agitated  heart. 

The  chilly  dawn  had  scarce  begun, 
Nor  yet  was  seen  the  morning's  san. 
When,  rising  from  his  sleepless  bed. 
Napoleon,  with  a  hasty  tread. 
Hurried  along  in  anxioas  mood, 
And  seemed  to  wish  for  solitude ; 
For  still,  resounding  in  his  ear. 
Ambition's  words  he  seemed  to  hear,— 
"  Arise  1  and  let  proud  England  feel, 
The  weight  of  thy  revenging  steel  I 
If  England's  power  yon  oan  o'erthrow, 
The  world  yon  gain  with  that  same  blow 
With  which  yon  lay  her  greatness  low  I" 

Britain  was  regarded  by  Napoleon  with  con- 
siderable malevolence.  Its  power  had  checked  his 
triumphs.  Its  fleets  bad  closed  to  his  forces  the 
seas.  Its  armies  had  beaten  his  brother  and  his 
marshals  from  Spain.  They  had  crossed  the 
Pyrenees.  They  had  defeated  the  armies  of  France 
on  its  soil ;  and  their  operations  had  obliged  him 
to  abandon  the  struggles  with  Germany  and  th% 
North.  If  there  had  been  no  Britain,  there  would 
hare  been  no  Elba — and,  in  the  end,  no  St. 
Helena.  We  can  readily  suppose  that  Napoleon 
looked  with  no  friendly  eye  to  the  isles  of  the 
West ;  but  he  had  other  cares  and  purposes.  Mr. 
Belaney  believes  that  Napoleon  I.  should  have 
died  at  Waterloo,  or  won.  Perhaps  the  Emperor 
expected  to  fight  another  day  when  he  fled.  He 
had  been  defeated  ere  then,  yet  he  lived  to  fight 
at  Waterloo.  The  "  poet  **  has,  however,  no 
compassion  on  this  General's  weakness.  We 
have  quoted  the  beginning  of  the  Hundred  Days  : 
now  read  the  end— 

'*  Let's  saTe  ourseWes  I"  Napoleon  said. 

And  soon  his  sel&sh  warning  spread 

With  lightning's  speed  throughout  the  throng, 

That  roll'd  tnmultnously  along. 

"  Saure  qui  pent !"  then,  on  every  side. 

The  Oaul  amid  the  battle  cried ; 

Their  arms  in  terror  from  them  toss'd, 

Aod  fled  with  shouts  of  "  All  is  lost !" 

Nspoleon  saw  the  ruin  spread^ 

And,  turning,  spnrr'd  his  horse  and  fled, 

And  there  forsook  in  danger's  hour. 

Leaving  a  prey  to  foemen's  power 

Those  troops  who  had  so  nobly  stood, 

And  for  bis  cause  ponr'd  forth  their  blood. 

In  vain  they  call  on  him  to  lead. 

And  still  for  him  they'll  win  or  bleed; 

All  heedless  of  their  fate  he  flies. 

In  terror  from  his  enemies. 

Here  is  the  gentle  Ladj  Linda,*  singing  songs,  or 
telling  tracitions,  it  may  be,  of  the  past ;  intro- 
duced by  Jane  C.  Simpson,  who  writes  Gertrude 
after  her  name.  Can  this  be  the  Gertrude  of  our 
old  love,  now  a  good  twenty  years  byegone  P  And, 
although  it  is  very  unfair  to  talk  of  so  many  years 
when  a  lady  is  named,  nevertheless,  can  Gertrude 
be  lost  in  the  smoke  and  tumult — the  flaring  fur- 
naces, ard  clanging  hammers,  and  restless  wheels, 

*  1  vol.  p.  114.    Oksgow :  Thomas  Hurray  and  Sons. 


of  Glasgow — the  Gertrude  of  streams  and  woods 
— and  rose^and  violets — whom,  as  aforesaid,  we 
loved  for  their  sakes,  and  the  pleasant  way  she 
wrote  of  them  so  many  years  since,  that  we  shall 
not  name  them  again — perhaps  the  printer  might 
make  a  mistake,  and  say  ten — not  that  we  had 

Erer  seen  her  smile. 
Or  heard  her  voice. 

But  there  were  a  great  many  persons  in  these  days 
fond  of  Gertrude,  and  yet  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. Linda  has  two  capital  aliases — not  that 
she  wants  them  for  any  culpable  employment,  bat 
for  other  reasons.  She  is  styled  on  the  title  page 
"  Beauty  and  Genius  " — a  rare  combination — and 
her  tale  is  a  metrical  romance.  This  is  one  of 
Linda's  songs : — 

Oh !  beautiful  over  the  ruin  gray,  by  column  and  broken 

wall. 
Through  mouldering  window  and  crumbling  aroh,  do  tho 

noiseless  moonbeams  fall ; 
The  trail  of  their  silver  shining  is  thrown  on  ivy,  and  moss, 

rnd  flower. 
And  earth  and  sVy  look  holier  both,  for    the  grace    of 

that  mantled  tower — 
Still  night  I  with  thy  visage  so  tender,  thou  art 
Like  a  dream  of  Heaven  to  the  weary  heart  !** 

Then  the  inquisitive  reader  will  want  to  know 
who  Linda  is.  This  is  all  the  information  that  we 
shall  give  on  the  subject : — 

Of  the  flowers  that  deck  De  Yera's  proud  hall, 
I  hail  thee,  Linda,  loveliest, — best  of  all. 

But  of  course  a  De  Yere  would  not  be  found  near 
Glasgow — that  city  of  Buchanuans,  and  Campbells, 
and  so  on.  That,  however,  is  no  reason  why  a 
Glasgow  lady  may  not  write  of  a  De  Yere ;  and  no 
other  part  of  the  world  furnishes  more  abundant 
means  of  picnic  parties — cheap  too;  but  it  is 
horrid  to  talk  of  economy  in  connexion  with  ladies 
and  poetry.  For  that  geographical  reason  we 
should  expect  Linda  to  be  high  authority  on  pic- 
nics ;  and  the  authoress  says : — 

r  ve  often  seen  Pie  Nict,  as  they  are  named. 
In  lovely  places  held,  to  history  famed, — 
And  better  still,  in  green  sequestered  nooks, 
Known  but  to  few,  unchronfcled  in  books ; 
But  seldom  by  blue  lake,  or  deep  green  wood, 
Have  happier  voices  waked  the  solitnde. 
Or  gayer  laughter  rung  its  silvery  bells. 
Or  thought  more  sparkling  leap'd  from  secret  cells, 
Tlian  theirs  who,  camped  amid  these  ruins  gray. 
In  merry  idlessa  wore  this  ^mmer  day. 

Gertude  can  not  only  sing  songs,  bnt  tell  ns 
truth  in  sweet  verses.  We  will  copy  one  tmth, 
which  a  good  friend  of  ours,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Humphreys,  set  forth  in  a  different  form  in  the 
last  number  of  our  Magasine.  We  wonder  if  the 
old  gentleman  bad  read  "Linda;"  and  yet  we 
scarcely  suppose  that.  He  does  not  buy  metricsl 
romances,  and  we  are  confident  that  Miss  Isabella 
would  be  greatly  provoked  if  he  did.  Yet  here  is 
all  he  said,  more  neatly  expressed  than  it  will  ever 
be  in  the  perorations  from  the  Filtcndrttm  pulpit. 
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Th»t  life  it  not  the  longest  which  we  eooat 

By  length  of  dayi.    It  is  the  mind  whose  paee, 

Keen  as  the  lightning,  sweeps  creation  roand— 

BiTing  and  soaring — upwards,  onwards  cf er. 

So  be  that,  to  some  maater-pUnge,  at  last 

One  of  earth*s  legion  secrets  be  revealed. 

*Tis  this  duration  to  existence  gires : 

This  is  the  long  large  life  we  measure  not 

Bj  years,  but  thoughts,  and  deeds,  great,  generous,  high, 

Offspring  of  thoughts,  whose  tide  aye  floweth  full. 

Like  the  grand  ocean  with  its  million  wstcs. 

Tes,  there  are  men  with  heads  grown  hoar  with  time. 

Whose  term  of  being,  in  such  balance  weighed 

Mere  children  are,  so  little  ha?e  they  learn'd ; 

While  others,  scarce  to  manhood*s  stature  come, 

Are  old,  and  ripe,  and  venerably  gray. 

In  that  best  lifc— the  inner  and  divine ! 

That  is  not  a  metrical  romance,  but  atrong 
truth,  which  we  would  all  do  well^to  remember ;  aud 
Linda  abounds  with  similar  truths,  as  if  io  con- 
TLQoe  (be  reader  that  Gertrude  loves  flowers  and 
forests  and  streams,  yet  is  a  deep  thinker.  She 
baa  one  wisb — 

Oh  I  but  to  atand  on  the  high  Yantage*gronnd 
The  dead  above  the  living  surely  hold. 

That,  bowerer,  is  forbidden  fruit.  A  thousand 
fields  of  knowledge  are  open  to  us — 

Of  one  alone,  as  Eden's  tree  of  yore, 

Qod  eatth,  *•  Ye  shall  aot  touch  it,  lest  ye  die,'* 

But  watch,  like  earnest  childhood. 

Till  Heaven  unbar  of  priceleu  truth  the  gate, 

And  o'er  the  soul,  lost  in  chaotie  night. 

Once  more  command  is  given  *'  Let  there  be  light.** 

Probably  enough,  our  readers  might  want  to 
know  something  of  this  metrical  romance.  Well, 
then,  there  was  a  gentleman,  Aubrej  St.  Clair, 
Tery  rich,  young,  wise,  affianced  to  bis  cousin, 
Ladjy  Alice.  Thas  sbe  speaks  of  him,  and  of  bis 
recommendations — 

He  has  tea  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
Which  new  in  curious  ways  he  spends— 

He  feeds  and  clothes  the  poor,  I  hear. 
And  visits  them,  and  cdls  them  friends. 

So  Mr.  St.  Clair  was  a  rather  singular  character. 
Among  other  singularities  be  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  bis  bride  to  be,  the  Lady  Alice.  Ger- 
trude, indeed,  writes — 

And  though  a  thousand  times  SL  Clair 
Had  vowed  to  break  the  fated  chain — 

Yet  be  did  not  take  that  step  in  life,  but  decided 
on  fulfilling  the  wisb  of  bis  dead  parents,  only  be 
was  not  quite  so  well  informed  as  Lady  Alice's 
maid,  who  was  told  by  her  ladyship 

SiBoe  some  oae  I  Bast  wed,  of  coarse 
81.  Glair  may  sait  as  well's  another ; 

He  rides  a  very  handsome  horse — 
m  marry  him  to  please  my  mother. 

There  is  another,  were  I  free. 

That  I  might  have ;  perchance  'twere  better. 
This  very  day  he  sent  to  me 

Such  charming  flowers — so  nice  a  letter  I 

And  then  the  little  lady's  lips, 

With  such  a  sweetly  silly  smile 
Wonld  greet  the  maid,  whoee  Anger-tips 

Were  busy  with  her  drcse  the  while. 


The  end  of  it  was  that  Lady  Alice  went  off  with 
the  gentleman  of  the  flowers  and  the  letter,  a  Tcry 
short  time  before  she  was  to  ba?e  married  Aubrey 
St.  Clair ;  but  that  gentleman  was  consoled  by 
Linda  De  Yere,  and  they  lired  in  a  comfortable 
condition.  Ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  good 
principles  should  baye  secured  content,  and  they 
did  it. 

There  is  very  little  of  this  love-making  in  the 
book.  It  treats  of  extraordinary  people,  and  is, 
therefore,  an  extraordinary  romance.  The  authoress 
will  not  be  regarded  as  an  able  adTocate  of  the 
rights  of  women.  Still  the  views  which  sbe  holds 
are  expressed  so  well  that  they  will  amply  repay 
all  the  space  which  they  can  occupy  here,  even 
although  they  may  appear  not  altogetber  favour- 
able to  progress  on  the  subject. 

Show  roe  a  forest  where  beech,  elm,  and  oak* 

Bear  their  proud  heads  'mid  storm  and  lightning's  stroke  ; 

Show  me  a  range  of  mountains  stretching  far 

Their  venturous  pei^s  to  realm  of  cloud  and  star  ; 

Show  me  a  lordly  river,  swift  and  strong. 

Bearing  a  nation's  wealth  and  power  along. 

Behold,  in  these  man's  fitting  emblems  found. 

Strength,  courage,  knowledge,  science,  wit  profound  j 

While  high  o'er  all.  Ambition's  radiant  goal 

Lures  onward,  upward,  still  the  panting  soul ; 

Nor  stays  the  daring  race— the  eagle  flight — 

Till  his  bold  being's  pulse  is  qnench'd  in  night. 

Show  me  a  garden  where  a  thousand  flowers 

With  bloom  and  perfume  fill  the  emerald  bowers. 

Which,  now  in  noonday's  sun,  now  bathed  in  dew, 

In  various  shifting  guise  arrest  the  view  j 

Where  some  more  lovely,  some  more  fragrant  prove. 

Yet  aU  have  something  to  admire  and  love ; 

These  be  the  types  of  woman,  as  by  Heaven 

All  bounteous  she  at  first  to  earth  was  given ; 

And  sooner  beauty  perish  from  her  free, 

Then  Eve  and  Adam  claim  an  equal  place  t 

"  Linda  '*  is  not  one  of  tke  additions  to  minor 
poems.  It  also  should  oommand  a  major  sale.  We 
have  not  read  recently  a  similar  work  that  will 
bear  so  well  a  second  reading,  and  it  contains  so 
many  noble  thoughts  so  well  expressed  that  it 
must  through  them  live  long  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

"  Meetings  in  many  Moods,*'  by  John  Bolton 
Rogerson,*  comes,  a  stately  volume  in  crimson 
boards,  gilt  edges,  glittering  with  golden  orna- 
ments, full  of  good  sense  and  ''poetry."  Mr. 
Rogerson  is  a  Manchester  man,  or  a  man  of 
Lancashire  within  the  influence  of  the  cotton 
metropolis^a  cosy  man  we  baye  no  doubt,  and 
domesticated  too — fond  of  bis  children  and  bis 
wife ;  aud  we  gather  all  this  knowledge  by  merely 
reading  his  book — not  that  be  tells  us  all  these 
capital  characteristics,  but  they  eome  out. 

We  like  Mr.  Eogerson's  musings  in  almost  all 
bis  many  moods ;  and  Manchester— decent,  sober 
Manchester — will  be  the  better  of  reading  then^. 
Many  of  its  citizens^will  join  the  muser  in  bis  con- 
fessions :^- 

*  I  voUi  pp*  349,  Loodoa;  Partridge  and  Cet 
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How  toon  we  oeaae  to  think  upon  the  wild  dayt  of  oar 

jontb, 
And  bid  oar  children  lead  a  life  of  soberneti  and  trath ! 
When  we  were  yonng  we  nerer,  no,  we  never  went  astray, 
Bat  were  obedient,  meek,  and  good,  and  fall  of  lore  alwaj. 
What  a  oomfbrt  and  a  blessing  to  oar  parents  we  hare 

been! 
Bat  now  the  world  li  alter'd  quite,  entirely  changed  the 

scene. 

There  is  not  anj  reason  to  doubt:  tbat  this  is 
quite  true.  It  is  a  homely  mode  of  confessing 
progress.  The  world,  be  it  observed,  becomes 
better  as  it  gets  older.  The  days  in  the  youth  of 
the  hist  generation  are  not  to  be  tolerated  at  any 
period  in  the  next  generation ;  otherwise  progress 
would  be  a  name,  and  nothing  more.  Mr.  Eoger- 
son  shows  as  another  sort  of  progress — horn  the 
banishment  out  of  Eden  to  the  state  of  matters  in 
Manchester  and  elsewhere.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  our  necessities  ha?e  so  greatly  aggravated  the 
lot  of  sin.  That  seemed  to  be  hard  to  those  who 
first  bore  the  sentence.  It  was  hard :  yet  as  that 
sentence  has  grown  older,  it  has  swollen  into 
greater  proportions.  Now,  in  many  particulars  it 
will  require  a  huge  revolution,  or  many  revolutions, 
to  roll  it  backwards  into  its  original  state.  That 
may  be  the  absolute  nature  of  evil  and  its  results. 
It  may  always  grow  greater  and  denser,  as  it  lives 
and  works  out  its  own  enlargement  and  its  own 
intensity.  At  last,  the  world  sees  that  civilisation 
has  its  dangers.  We  see  them  more  clearly  than 
they  were  ever  seen  by  former  men.  We  may 
not,  perhaps,  have  done  much  for  their  removal, 
but  we  have  come  to  acknowledge  this  would  be  a 
great  work,  and  one  which  we  must  learn  to 
accomplish  for  the  safety  of  all  ranks.  So  we 
have  many  pleadings  resembling  Mr.  Bogerson's 
appeal  for  the  artisan,  which  has  originaUty,  we 
think,  and  certainly  strength,  in  its  favour.  The 
subsequent  lines  are  quoted  from  the  centre  of  the 
appeal. 

In  (bat  pore  time  when  earth  was  fresh  and  yoang, 

En  sin  and  eonow  into  birth  had  sprang, 

Maa  walk'd  ereet,  in  gloij  aad  delight. 

And  all  was  beaateoos  onto  mortal  sight ; 

The  riTers  raced  in  sparkling  joy  aloog. 

And  fearless  birds  swept  by  with  happy  song ; 

The  quiet  lakes  like  crystal  mirrors  lay, 

B«iflesting  back  the  splendoars  of  the  day, 

Or  fiuntly  imaging  tho  asare  skies, 

Whan  stndded  o'er  with  myriad  starry  ejes. 

Hatred  and  death  were  not — beneath  one  shade. 

With  gentle  lambs  the  mighty  lions  play'd  ; 

Bat  now  a  curse  came  withering  through  the  air, 

And  man  first  felt  the  horror  of  despair ; 

From  Paradise  our  guilty  parent  fled, 

His  race  for  ever  doomed  to  toil  for  bread. 

And  yet,  though  banish'd  from  his  Bden-bome, 

He  stiU  was  free  o*er  Tcrdurons  psths  to  roam ; 

God  shat  not  out  fair  nature  from  his  eyes. 

He  hung  no  smoke-wreaths  o*er  the  arching  skies ; 

Labonr  and  death  were  blended  in  the  ban. 

But  earth's  green  beauty  gate  a  joy  to  man. 

The  blnshing  flowers  still  smiled  upon  the  plain, 

And  sent  not  forth  their  fragrant  breath  in  Tain ; 

The  golden  frait  still  shone  through  leafy  gloom, 

And  maa  dimk  lapiare  from  the  broese  and  bloom. 


Shall  we,  the  creatares  of  a  latter  age. 
Hake  darker  still  this  earthly  pilgrimage  P 
Shall  man  pass  on  nngladden'd  to  the  grave, 
For  ever  toiling  like  a  pent-up  slave  f 
Shall  he  for  ever  cast  around  his  eyes. 
And  only  gaze  where  dingy  chimneys  rise  f 
Shall  nought  the  ear  of  pale-faced  labonr  greet. 
Save  ceaseless  noises  of  the  busy  street  f 
Heaven  wills  not  so. 

This  extract  contains  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
style  of  this  volume.  It  is  meant  to  be  uaefnl. 
It  does  not  affect  high  flights  in  language  or  in 
thought.  The  author  has  looked  less  to  Byron 
than  to  Cowper — if  he  has  looked  to  either — as  a 
model.  Even  the  more  satirical  musings  have  a 
quiet  nature,  and  are  softly  flowing  rebukes.  They 
hardly  provoke  to  anger;  and  on  that  account 
they  may  make  a  deeper  impression.  The  many 
poems  in  the  volume  are,  however,  more  connected 
with  praise  than  blame — homely,  strong  sentiments, 
in  easy  and  flowing  verses — and  generous  [and 
kind  thoughts,  expressed  in  language  to  be  re- 
membered. Through  all  the  volume  a  moral 
purpose  runs,  although  we  may  almost  fear  that 
the  writer  takes  an  unwarrantably  favourable  view 
of  our  actions  and  characters  in  some  passages,  as 
in  "  Infancy  and  Age,**  beginning — 

I  stood  between  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  coming  and  the  gone — 

which  is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  an  old  thought ; 
namely, 

I  stood  npon  the  edge  of  time, 
The  fnture  and  the  past. 

The  edge  is  oorreot— the  lapse  is  erroaeous; 
there  is  no  standing  on  it ;  but  there  is  an  ever 
changing  edge,  tbat  "  present.*'  Where  the  author 
stood,  he  saw  the  beginning  and  the  cud  of  life ; 
and  at  the  end  he  saith-^ 

And  so  the  spirit  ever  is 

With  all  that's  humsn  blent; 
It  lives  with  us  in  infancy, 

And  when  the  form  is  bent; 
Oh,  God !  if  earth  the  spirit  sways, 

Judge  OS  by  our  intent ! 

This  is  a  common  and  a  poetical  thought,  but  it 
is  not  altogether  natural,  or  entirely  true — or  at 
all  true,  that  we  could  challenge  judgment  upon 
"the  intent."  We  have  reason  to  say,  or  to 
suppose,  that  the  "  intent"  will  be  the  point  of  the 
jadgment.  Even  in  courts  of  earth,  where  this 
can  be  shown,  it  regulates  the  issue.  In  the  great 
tribunal,  the  intent  is  as  clearly  known,  and  will 
be  clearly  shown,  as  the  result.  We  may  assume 
therefore,  that  this  prayer  is  for  the  promise,  or 
the  threatening  the  exact  fact  that  will  occur — for 
Qod  judgeth  the  heart. 

The  volume  contains  many  favourable  specimens 
of  the  ballad  style  of  poetry,  interspersed  here  and 
there ;  and  we  prefer  this  scattering  of  different 
subjects  through  its  pages,  and  different  styles. 
"The  Lady  of  my  Heart"  tells  progress,  too^- 
that  of  courtship : — 
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I  tdl  lome  legend  of  the  daje 

When  gallanU  broke  the  liinee. 
And  foDghi  Bud  bled  on  warlike  field, 

For  one  approving  glance ; 
And  when  is  told  the  high  wrought  tale^ 

Of  deeds  beheld  no  more, 
She  smiles  and  says,  "  Oh,  love  me  cot 

As  well  as  they  of  yore." 

Not  alti  getber  uolike  this  lady  to  another — 

Thus  I  won  my  Oenevieve, 
My  bright  and  bcaateous  bride. 

Genevieve  was,  however,  won  bj  sympathy  with 
the  sufferings  of  others  ;  while  we  trust  tliat  the 
excellent  Lady  of  Manchester  disapproves  of  men 
lancing  each  other  for  "an  approving  glance,*' 
vitbout  a  very  solid  reason. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  yolame,  we  meet  a 
jnst  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  who, 
while  he  lived,  had  scarcely  justice  done  to  his  merits, 
and  was  rendered  the  victim  of  blunders  bv  others 
from  that  good  nature  which  was  his  only  dis- 
qualification for  the  high  command  which  he  held. 
The  memory  of  Lord  Raglan  should  be  cherislicd 
with  respect  in  England,  as  one  of  its  chivalrous 
leaders,  who  has  left  a  name  without  reproach. 

Calm  when  the  conflict  raged  aronod  he  stood. 

No  thoughts  ignoble  e*cr  disturbed  his  life ; 
With  brow  serene  be  looked  on  fire  and  blood. 

And  seemed  the  genins  of  a  righteous  strife. 
The  Bon-stained  soldiers  on  his  hallowed  bier 

Bid  aorrowingly  their  earnest  glances  bend, 
While  down  each  rngKcd  cheek  fell  many  a  tear— 

They  mourned  his  loss  as  chieftain,  father,  friend. 
The  belehittg  batteries  of  the  foe  were  stilled, 

When  passed  along  the  rooumfnl  cavalcade, 
And  savage  hearts  with  reverent  awe  were  filled, 

A  silent  tribote  to  his  valour  paid. 
We  have  his  treasured  dust,  now  sleeps  he  well— 

The  sounds  of  earth  can  startle  not  or  cheer ; 
Heaven's  trumpet  only  shall  dissolve  the  spell. 

When  cones  its  snmraons  to  the  warrior^s  ear. 

Mr.  Rogerson  has  a  faculty  for  drawing  good 
poetry,  out  of  not  only  common,  but  also  uncommon 
subjects.  The  proposal  made  some  time  ago  by 
a  chemist  of  France,  to  burn  the  dead,  and  return 
tbeir  ashes,  to  be  worn  by  the  living  in  bracelets, 
or  stored  by  in  their  homes  within  urns,  obviously 
offers  a  subject  of  poetry.  As  we  retain  the  hair 
of.  the  long  lost,  and  value  it  highly,  even  so  may 
those  who  will  follow  us,  retain  the  ashes  of  others 
whom  they  loved  ;  and  even  divide  them  and  carry 
(hem  in  gold  rings.  It  is  certainly  a  more  human 
proposal  than  that  of  another  Prench  chemist, 
who  offered  a  plan  for  petrifying  the  dead,  so  that 
they  might  be  preserved  to  sight  in  gardens  or 
grounds  around  a  mansion,  or  even  for  that  matter 
a  cottage.  Indeed,  a  third  Frenchman  offers  a 
means  of  cheap  and  effectual  embalment.  which 
removes  at  least  the  reasons  for  funerals  imme- 
diately or  soon  after  death  ;  but  "  earth  to  earth," 
the  body  returns  to  the  dust,  and  the  spirit  to  God 
who  gave  it,  is  the  natural  and  the  Scriptural 
mode  of  storing  up  the  bodies  of  past  generations. 

Mr.  Rogerson  advocates  the  burning  in  the 
following  passage.  That  is  the  Hindoo  custom, 
but  they  do  not  have  the  urns  :-^ 


Rather  than  sleep  where  crowded  cities  are 

Would  I  submit  unto  the  aodent  rite 

Which  gives  the  corse  nnto  the  funeral  pile, 

Leaving  the  scentleu  ashes  for  the  nm. 

And  is  it  not  a  tender,  beauteous  thought 

To  think  that  in  the  urn  might  treasured  be 

The  ashes  of  the  worshipped  lovrd  and  dead. 

Which  ever  would  be  present  in  our  homes  P 

To  that  most  precious  casket  might  we  steal 

In  the  dim  silence  of  the  midnight  hour. 

And  bathe  the  relie  in  our  tears  of  love. 

Well  has  one  said,  who  looks  upon  the  world 

With  an  observant,  philoaophie  mind. 

That  no  home  is  so  poor  but  it  oonid  have 

Its  little  sanctuary,  where  might  be  placed 

Those  dear  domestic  monuments  of  love. 

A  mother's  manes  would  with  her  children  seem^^ 

The  cherished  image  of  a  sainted  wife, 

Or  husband  most  beloved,  might  be  evoked 

By  those  who  lingered  still  behind  to  weep ; 

And  souls  of  innocent  and  happy  babes 

Would  seem  to  linger  round  their  sculptured  urns. 

What  a  rich  treasure  would  the  ashes  be. 

Preserved  in  shining  gold  or  marble  pure. 

Of  Shakspere  and  of  Milton,  standing  nigh 

Our  pillowed  heads  at  night  P    And 

Poni*d  through  our  lattice  white  and  dreamy  rays. 

Should  we  not  feel  that  their  illustriout  shades 

Were  hovering  near  us  to  exalt  our  souls  ! 

Musings  in  many  moods  comprise  many  interest- 
ing topics  skilfully  wrought.  They  all  evince 
great  care — not  dashing  thoughts  loosely  thrown 
aside,  as  it  were,  without  much  connection — but 
thought  carefully  elaborated.  They  are  not  cal- 
culated so  much  to  gain  a  fiery  love  at  first  sight, 
as  to  win  esteem  by  acqaintanoe,  and  grow  in 
favour  by  long  intimacy  ^  while  the  dressing  of 
these  ideas  is  in  a  chaste  and  pure  style ;  it  pleases 
rather  than  startles ;  it  is  not  odd  ;  it  is  not  plain  i 
but  a  garment  of  enduring  and  quiet  colours. 

*'The  Prioress's  Tale,"  and  other  poems,  by 
Alfred  Starkey,  curate.*  The  tale  of  the  Prioress 
is  said  by  Mr.  Starkey  to  have  been  put  into 
verse  by  Chaucer  considerably  before  his  own 
time.  As  Chaucer  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
ample  justice  to  his  subjects,  that  was  good  enough 
for  the  Prioress's  tale,  which  narrates  the  murder 
of  a  little  Christian  boy  by  an  old  Jew,  who,  like 
his  companions,  felt  the  song  of  the  young  Chris- 
tian a  reproach  to  his  own  creed,  although  it  was 
not,  farther  than  belief  in  the  Saviour  may  be 
deemed  a  reproach  by  the  unbeliever.  The  other 
poems  contain  some  Tcry  excellent  passages  that 
speak  of  the  author's  capabilities  to  find  a  tboa- 
sand  tales  as  poetical  in  the  daily  newspapers  of 
three  years  as  the  legend  of  the  Prioress.  In  one 
of  them  he  says- 
Earth  beckons,  so  doth  Heaven ; 
Let  us  be  wise,  and  hail  them  both  as  one, 
Or  heaven  but  altered  earth ;  the  mind  the  same. 
The  life,  the  love,  the  worship,  and  the  truth. 

Barnes*  "  Poems  in  the  Dorset  dialect.*'*  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  good  can  come  out  of 
any  attempt  to  preserve  a  corruption  and  not  a 


*  1  vol.,  pp.  97.     London  :  Jarrold  and  Sons. 
^  1  vol.,  pp.  208.    London :  John  Rnasell  Smith, 
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clwleet  of  a  langaage.  The  Dorset  dialect  is  only 
a  varied  pcomiDoiaiion,  leading  to  various  spel- 
lings, on  the  phonographic  system,  of  the  English 
langnage.  The  same  statement  can  hardly  be 
made  with  a  shadow  of  propriety  respecting  the 
lowland  Scotch,  although  that  also  is  only  Saxon 
better  or  longer  preserved  than  in  many  parishes 
of  England,  with  an  infusion,  at  a  comparatively 
modem  period,  of  French  words.  The  original 
Saxon  was  one  dialect  of  the  language,  spoken  by 
all  the  Scandinavian  nations ;  and  we  gain  little  by 
knowing  that  s  at  one  period  was  substituted  for 
8  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  West  of  England, 
frequently  but  not  uniformly. 

A.  collection  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  England  at  different  dates,  with 
the  purpose  of  explaining  or  tracing  their  diver- 
gencies, would  be  interesting  and  useful ;  but  we  do 
not  know  that  Mr.  Barnes'  poetry  is  improved  by 
the  employment  of  provincialisms.  We  are  more 
likely  not  to  know  that,  because  they  have  given 
us  some  trouble.  If  the  author  would  have  been 
good  enough  to  let  us  feel  at  once  that  there  was 
really  no  use  in  taking  trouble  with  him,  we 
should  have  cared  less  or  nothing ;  but  his  poems 
deserve  to  be  read  in  any  dialect.  They  are  chiefly 
descriptive,  and  they  give  us  some  notion  of 
Dorset  customs  and  scenery.  They  are  evidently 
written  by  a  keen  observer,  of  poetical  taste,  and 
so  we  grudge  him  the  privilege  of  being  occa- 
sionally unintelligible.  These  unknown  words— 
but  we  confess  that  there  are  few  which  may  not 
be  interpreted  with  the  consciousness  of  being 
right — are,  to  the  antiquary,  doubtlea^  the  most 
valuable.  For  the  sake  of  these  enthusiasts  it 
might  be  right  to  preserve  specimens  of  the 
employment  and  purpose  of  these  peculiar  ver- 
naonlars;  but  that  might  be  done  in  very  bad 
rhymes,  without  reason,  while  we  consider  the  em- 
ployment of  really  good  modern  poetry  extravagant 
for  the  object.  We  should  like  to  have  Mr. 
Barnes'  verses  in  common  honest  English,  and  his 
provincialisms  in  any  common  and  otherwise  use- 
less rhymes  that  he  could  pick  up.  That  may 
not  be  now,  however,  and  of  course  the  dialect  of 
Dorset  may  recommend  the  volume  in  that  county 
and  in  the  west.  We  have  conscientiously  endea- 
voured to  overcome  the  obstacles  between  our 
eastern  manner  of  speech  and  that  of  the  south- 
west, and  have  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  the 
task  that  we  are  willing  to  do  a  similar  one  again, 
whenever  it  may  please  Mr.  Barnes  to  write  more 
poetry,  and  yet  may  not  please  him  to  use  her 
Majesty's  English.  We  have  not  made  many 
quotations — indeed,  one  only — but  that  is  entirely 
from  regard  to  the  feelings  of  our  compositors,  and 
p<«rhaps  their  interests,  for  they  would  require  to 
be  paid  double  price  who  were  bound  to  make  all 
the  mistakes  in  orthography  contained  in  the 
following  lines  ;  and  yet  they  are  beneath  the 
average  in  eccentricities  : — 

0  tmall-feftced  ftowV  that  now  dost  bloom 
To  8tad  wi*  white  the  ahallor  Fro  me. 


An*  le&ve  the  elote  to  apnad  hit  flow'r 

On  darksome  pools  o*  stwoaeless  Stoar, 

When  soriy-rii^a  airs  do  cool 

The  water  \a  the  sheen^a  pool ; 

Thy  beds  o*  snow-white  bads  do  gleam. 

So  featr  npon  the  sky-blne  stream. 

As  whitest  clouds  a  hang^n  high, 

Avore  the  blueoess  o'  the  sky  j 

An'  there,  at  hand,  the  thin'heair*d  cows. 

In  &iry  sheades  o*  withy  boughs. 

Or  np  beside  the  mossy  rails, 

Do  Stan*  an*  iwing  their  heafy  taib, 

The  while  the  rippl^n  stream  do  How 

Below  the  donsty  bmdge's  bow, 

An*  qaiT*r^n  water-gleams  do  moek 

The  we&ves  npon  the  shetded  reeks 

An'  up  athirt  the  oopin  stwone 

The  li£tren>bwoy  do  le&n  alwone, 

A  watehen  wi*  a  stedrast  look 

The  Tallin  waters  in  the  brook, 

The  while  the  zand  o'  time  do  ran. 

An*  le&To  hia  errand  still  nndoee. 

Perhaps  it  may  bo  observed  that  there  is  no 
word  in  this  extract  that  presents  more  than  a 
diversity  in  pronunciation,  and  of  course  in  spelling, 
from  the  old  sturdy  Saxon  long  preserved  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  which  we  are  now  making  haste  to  fbr- 
get.  There  are  very  few  words  indeed  in  the 
volume  employed  in  any  sense  in  which  the  Scotch 
do  not  use  them — and  these  few  only  because  we 
have  entirely  forgotten  their  use.  The  publication 
of  different  dialects  might,  perhaps,  serve  one  good 
purpose.  It  would  be  a  practical  testimony  of 
the  increase  to  the  judgment  on  the  builders  of 
the  tower  of  Babel,  which  the  phonographic  system 
is  calculated  to  produce. 

We  have  a  number  of  volumes  still  unnoticed* 
but  like  the  Dorset  boy  on  the  bridge,  we  have 
been  "  laitren"  over  the  present  in  forgetfulness  of 
the  future,  until  we  must  postpone  them. 

Here,  however,  we  may  insert  a  few  verses  a 
little  out  of  the  right  place,  being  from  an  unpub- 
lished poem  by  Mr.  Gurney.  We  have  a  good 
reason  for  tlieir  insertion  here.  It  is  that  we 
should  like  much  to  see  the  poem  in  its  published 
form ;  having  a  notion  from  the  subjoined  that  it 
deserves  to  be  read. 

TQE  STUDENT  S  DEATH. 

The  mourning  coach  drove  thro'  the  crowd. 

With  a  dead  man  hearsed  in  woe ; 
And  hopes  were  laid  beneath  that  shroud. 

Like  red  leaves  'neath  the  snow. 
The  sun  shone  down  on  the  gaping  streets 

In  barren  glitter  lying ; 
While  the  mourners  followed  fast  behind 

With  mockery  of  sighing. 

Lay  the  cold  dust  in  the  damp  graveyard, 

'Tis  a  weary  deed  well  done  I 
It  is  little  to  you,  and  less  to  me, 

Tho'  the  heap  never  see  the  sun. 
Oh  I  for  a  mound  of  violet  earth, 

In  the  hoary  chapel's  shadow. 
Where  the  gentle  spring  has  a  fragrant  birth. 

And  winds  come  from  the  meadow. 
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The  crowfoot  blooms  on  many  a  hill, 

The  cinqoefoil  by  many  a  riTor  ; 
The  hoary  oataraot  leapeth  shrill, 

And  the  moon  is  a  rare  joy-girer ; 
Tlie  Earth  hath  her  garment  of  beauty  on, 

And  her  heart  of  mnsic  sonndeth  ; 
Bat  the  weary  sonl  hath  Qod-ward  gone. 

Where  fadeless  bloom  aboundeth. 

Oh  1  had  he  but  died  in  his  natire  dell. 

With  a  drapery  of  roses, 
Burning  without  on  the  window  sill, 

Where  the  butterfly  reposes. 
Oh !  had  he  but  gazed  on  the  old  grand  sea 

As  it  rippled  white  to  the  daisies. 
Then  death  had  been  but  a  melody 

Which  the  sinking  heart  upraises. 


We  might  respectfully  su^^st  the  application 
of  **  blushing,"  although  it  is  Tciy  common 'to  the 
rose  leaves  on  the  w  indow  sill,  instead  of  burning, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  butterflies, 
whose  wings  won  Id  be  shortened  if  they  were  not 
entirely  consumed  by  the  supposition  of  burning 
roses.  Apart  from  that  one  word,  which  may  be 
dee  med  an  innocent  tagary  of  genius,  or  only  an 
app  lication  of  the  same  idea  for  which  *'  blushing^' 
is  used,  and  having  no  connection  with  abeolate 
fire,  it  strikes  us  that  the  eitracts  from  the  pub- 
lished  poems  do  not  equal  that  from  the  unpub- 
lished ;  and  it  were  a  pity  that  such  flowers  were 
bora  to  blush  unseen. 
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ftoBiBT  Buaiii  haa  occupied  more  space  in  the  public 
mind  during  the  present  year  than  any  other  individual. 
No  man's  lustory  has  been  more  fully  discussed.  The 
ehatacter  of  the  man  and  of  his  works  have  been  suh- 
Jected  to  blame  and  praise,  on  the  platform,  in  the 
pulpit,  or  through  the  press,  by  nearly  every  person  in 
his  own  country  of  any  intellectual  pretension.  It 
stems  therefore  almost  needless,  if  not  worse,  to  attempt 
farther  to  investigate  a  topic  that  must  be  so  well 
known;  and  yet  both  on  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  the  poet,  and  in  the  minute  details  of  his 
story,  errors  have  been  promulgated,  which  it  may 
concern  all  his  readers,  and  those  who  sing  his  songs, 
to  recognise  as  mistakes  or  misstatements ;  while  there 
are  lessons  to  be  read  in  his  history  that  may  be  more 
useful,  because  they  concern  all  men,  more  or  less, 
although  they  may  have  no  part  of  that  genius  which 
has  associated  his  name  for  ever  with  the  songs  of 
Scotland. 

Professor  Wilson*s  essay  on  the  character  of  Burns 
was  written  by  a  generous-hearted  critic.  Few  men 
could  appreciate  better  than  Professor  Wilson  the 
temptations  and  trials  that  beset  the  poet  on  his  way. 
Even  that  essay,  however,  contains  one  statement  cal- 
culated to  mislead  the  reader.  Professor  Wilson  said — 

"Remember,  all  this  poetry,  and  a  hundred  fine 
things  besides,  was  composed  within  little  more  than 
two  years,  by  a  man  all  the  while  working  for  wages — 
seven  pounds  from  May-day  to  May-day ;  and  that  he 
never  idled  at  his  work,  but  mowed  and  ploughed  as  if 
working  by  the  piece." 

Robert  Bums  never  laboured  for  wages  in  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  the  word.  At  the  time  mentioned  he 
was  a  partner  with  his  brother  Gilbert,  on  one  of  their 
farms — and  he  restricted  his  ejcpenditure  to  seven 
pounds,  iVom  May-day  to  May-day,  but  that  was  not 
recnved  as  wages.  The  idea  formed  from  this  quota- 
tion is,  that  Bums  was  employed  as  a  ploughman  on 
some  farm  with  which  he  was  as  a  tenant  unconnected. 


Greater  errors  haVe  occurred  in  statements  repeetin^ 
the  youth  of  Bums  than  could  be  gathered  from  the 
•even-pound  clause  in  Piofesaor  Wilson's  eloquent 
essay.  He  has  been  described  as  a  herd  or  ploughbby, 
who  was  obliged  to  leave  his  lather's  house  and  the 
parish  school  at  a  premature  date  in  life,  and  thus  was 
deprived  of  educational  advantages  which,  in  happier 
circumstances,  might  have  been  secured.  One  Cana- 
dian gentleman,  the  member  in  the  Ganadiaa  Par- 
liament for  the  young  borough  of  Hamilton,  in  that 
generally  prosperous  province,  alleges  that  he  reool- 
lects  Robert  Bums,  and  speaks  of  him  as  one  with 
whose  trials  he  was  acquainted  particularly.  He  says 
that  the  poet  was  the  son  of  a  cottier  near  Ayr,  that  his 
parents  had  a  numerous  family,  and  that  an  old  rich 
bachelor  decided  on  the  adoption  of  one  from  thebatehf 
Hindoo-like,  and  pitched  upon  Robert  The  bachelor 
dwelt  in  Irvine,  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
cottage  in  which  the  parents  of  the  poet  resided ;  so 
that  if  he  was  bent  upon  the  adoption  of  cottiers*  sons, 
many  families  might  have  occurred  to  him  between 
the  banks  of  the  Doon  and  those  of  the  Irrine.  When 
the  mythological  bachelor  Becdted  his  boy,  with  the 
consent  of  his  parents,  he  discorered  that  he  had  ob- 
tained an  idle  heir,  and  that  the  addition  to  his  family 
was  rather  ** desultory"  in  his  habits,  and  deficient  ]|^ 
bachelor-like  order,  quiet,  and  regularity.  He  gave 
the  juvenile  poet  his  choice  of  a  trade.  The  bard  in 
boyhood  preferred  wefiving.  He  was  sent  to  the  loom 
as  his  own  selection.  He  dreamt,  however,  to  the 
music  of  the  shuttle.  He  was  idle,  and  made  slow 
progress  with  his  web.  Still  he  made  beautiful  cloth 
when  he  was  willing  to  weave ;  unfortunately,  that  was 
a  mood  of  mind  which  did  not  occur  often.  For  that 
reason  the  bachelor  parted  with  the  boy,  who  had  to  follow 
another  road  to  fame.  The  story  is  a  romance,  without 
bachelor,  bard,  loom,  or  weft ;  but  it  illustrates  the 
facility  with  which  strange  tales  of  great  men  may  be 
promulgated.    X^^  parents  of  Robert  Bums  had  not  a 
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very  large  hmHy,  and  if  tlie  oflfer  liad  ever  been  made 
to  them  it  would  hare  been  reftiaed ;  for  in  their  circum- 
•taoces  iheir  own  sons  were  needed,  and  they  must  hare 
hired  other  boya  to  lupply  fheir  place  if  they  had  been 
Removed.  A  ationger  reason  against  the  arrangement 
existed  in  their  feeling  towards  their  children.  They 
were  specimens  of  a  class  who  struggled  hard  to  keep 
their  families  together.  Errors  on  this  subject  hare 
originated  in  the  idea  that  the  Cottier's  Saturday  Night 
it  4  literal  transcript  of  the  transactions  in  the  home  of 
the  poet's  father,  down  to  the  arriral  of  Jeannie  and  her 
'*iweedieart*a"  visit 

Itobert  Bums  was  the  elder  son  of  William  Bumess 
iHd  Agnes  Brown.  The  former  was  the  son  of  the 
tenant  of  a  large  farm  in  Kincardineshire.  The  family 
had  not  been  successful  on  the  farm  of  Clochnahill, 
Md  William  Bumess  proceeded  to  the  south  of  Scot- 
land at  an  early  period  of  life.  His  poet-son  expressed 
repeatedly  an  opinion  that  hia  father  or  his  grandfather 
had  been  inTolred  in  the  tronbles  of  1716  or  1745. 
His  opinion  tppears  to  hare  been  the  fancy  of  a 
poet,  who  in  sober  prose  condemned  the  Stuart  cause. 
His  brother  Gilbert,  a  highly-intelligent  man,  pro- 
daoed  proof  that  their  fkther  nerer  had  any  connection 
with  the  rebellion. 

William  Bumess  acquired  a  knowledge  of  gardening 
and  was  employed  in  that  capacity  when  his  elder  son 
was  bora,  on  the  25th  January,  1759.  The  cotUge  in 
«hieh  he  then  lived  stands  near  to  tha  kirk  of  Alloway 
nigh  to  the  '<  banks  and  braes  of  bonnie  Doon/'  It 
had  nerer  been  a  commodious  or  large  house ;  but  i 
is  now  a  century  old,  and  any  house  deteriorates  in  a 
hundred  years.  At  that  time  William  Bumess  in- 
tended  to  employ  some  acres  of  the  land  around  the 
cottage  in  his  business  as  a  market-gardener.  He  wa« 
induced  subsequently  to  become  the  tenant  of  a  farm 
eontaining  rather  over  a  hundred  acres  of  a  celd  and 
damp  soil.  He  was  an  industrious  man,  harassed  by 
bad  although  not  by  small  tenantcies.  He  held  diffe- 
rent  farms  during  his  life,  and  neither  of  them  wa* 
rery  successful.  In  the  last  he  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
law-suit,  and  died  before  the  consummation  of  his 
ruin. 

William  Bumess  and  Agnes  Brown  were  exemplary 

persons  in  all  their  relations.    They  were  both  charac- 

terised  by  more  than  the    average  intellect  of  the 

country  and  the  time.  William  Bumess,  along  with 

some   of  his  neighbours,  employed  Mr.  Murdoch  to 

teach  their  children.    The  teacher  became  snbseq uently 

a  bookseller  in  London.    He  always  entertained  a  high 

opinion  of  the  Ayrshire  farmer,  with  whom,  and  with 

his  former  scholars,  he  maintained  such  correspondence 

as  the  charges  and  circumstances  of  the  Post-office 

admitted  at  that  period.    From  him  Eobert  Burns 

derived  all  that  he  knew  of  French.    He  endeavoured 

to  leam  Latin,  and  his  application  to  these  stadies 

show  that  he  must  ere  then  have  acquired  a  general 

knowledge  of  English  literature.    His  father  was  hi, 

principal  teacher,  and  he  must  hare  had  a  good  English 

education  before  he  could  have  guided  his  sons,  on 

6t6&itigs,  yfheii  their  day's  labour  was  over,  into  that 


familiarity  with  the  school  business  of  the  day  which 
they  possessed. 

Among  other  tales  of  this  time  respecting  the  Bur- 
nesses,  it  has  been  said  that  Campbell  was  their  real 
name.  The  Campbells  were  Whigs,  who  had  no  other 
busi  ness  with  the  rebellion,  than  was  necessary  for  its 
suppression.  The  grandfather  of  Bums,  according  to 
this  story,  was  not  faithful  to  his  clan,  but  revolted 
in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.  The  movement  was  not 
successful,  and  the  independent  Campbell  fled  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  superior  ;  although  there  is 
little  reason  for  supposing  that  he  required  to  change 
his  name,  and  take  the  long  joumey  from  Argyleshire 
to  Kuicardineshire,  in  order  to  escape  the  formidable 
CampbeU's  wrath.  The  authority  for  this  tale  is  a 
zealous  Celt  Bums  became  celebrated.  He  was  a 
Celt,  therefore  the  cause,  his  celebrity,  produced  the 
effect,  his  descent  from  the  Ossianic  race,  in  the  mind 
of  the  enthusiastic  writer.  The  Bumesses  are  for  the 
theory,  unhappily,  a  numerous  family  in  the  district 
from  which  William  Bumess  emigrated  to  Ayrshire . 
and  of  a  date  nobody  knows  how  long  anterior  to  any 
necessity  for  rebellion  on  account  of  the  Stuarts. 

A  current  of  genius  runs  through  families  occasion- 
ally. The  late  Provost  Bumess,  of  Montrose,  was  in 
his  younger  years  a  busy  man,  but  those  who  knew 
him,  still  remember  his  genial  nature,  the  brilUancy  of 
his  conversaUonal  powers,  and  his  eloquence,  which 
would  have  been  remarkable  in  any  assembly.  His 
sons  exhibited  in  their  career  the  genius  and  talenU  of 
their  father.  Sir  Alexander  Bumess  united  the 
chivalry,  the  diplomatic  skill  and  the  literary  excel- 
lence that  have  distinguishad  the  higher  grades  of  tha 
Indian  officers,  so  eminently  in  his  life,  that  hia 
services  to  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  will  ever  fomi  a 
bright  page  in  its  history,  although  he  died  before 
the  noon  of  life,  the  first  victim  of  the  Cabul  massacre, 
and  of  a  policy  which  he  had  opposed,  although  our 
politicians  at  home  had  garbled  the  despatches  of  the 
brave  soldier,  and  made  him  apparently  the  adviser  of 
conduct  which  he  endeavoured  to  prevent. 

His  brother,  Br.  Bumess,  has  given  us  some  exod- 
lent  books  on  incidental  subjects  in  Indian  policy, 
and  some  departmenU  of  the  empire.  A  son  of  that 
gentleman.  Lieutenant  Bnrness,  was  at  one  of  the  Oude 
stations  on  the  appearance  of  the  rebellion.  He  fled 
with  some  of  the  European  residents.  They  nearly  all 
died,  or  were  killed  in  the  flight  A  gentleman, 
and  his  wife  were  aceompanied  by  their  little  glrl« 
Both  parenta  died,  and  the  young  lieutenant  car- 
ried the  child  through  jungle  and  weary  ratda 
for  many  days.  At  last  they  reached  the  fbrt 
of  a  friendly  Talookdar.  The  man  kept  them 
for  a  time,  but  ultimately  permitted  them  to  be 
sent  to  Lucknow.  The  girl  died  and  soon  afte^« 
wards  her  protector  was  blown  firom  a  gun  by  the 
mutineers  during  the  crael  siege  of  the  Reddeney 
Provost  Bumesa  was  a  near  relation  of  Robert  Bnnta' 
and  although  only  a  young  man,  not  without  hia  own 
difficulties  at  the  poet's  death,  yet  he  alone,  among  Ua 
friends,  wu  enabled  to  soothe  the  pecuniary  sorrows  tha 
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helped  to  darken  the  dying  days  of  one  who,  richest  in 
genius  among  the  men  of  his  country  and  his  day,  was 
never  likely  to  have  heen  rich  in  money.  His  genero- 
sity and  independence  were  alike  opposed  to  his  success 
in  "  gathering  gear." 

The  **  independence"  of  Bums  is  a  leading  feature  in 
his  intellectual  character.  It  is  not  alone  applicahle  to 
his  hatred  of  "dependence"  upon  the  influence  or 
wealth  of  patrons.  Literature,  in  his  time,  was  only 
emerging  from  its  chains,  and  has  not  hroke  them  alto, 
gether  even  yet.  Still,  this  feeling  of  independence  is 
shared  hy  many  who  have  few  opportunities  of  exhibit- 
ing the  yirtue.  In  the  history  oi  Burns  there  is  another 
and  equally  valuable  result  of  **  independent  feeling" 
almost  overlooked.  The  farms  tenanted  by  his  father 
were  held  at  a  high  rental,  and  they  were  unproductive. 
The  brothers  were  condemned  on  that  account  to  dili- 
gent labour  which  only  yielded  a  poor  reward.  They 
were  at  an  early  age  deprived  of  Mr.  Murdoch's  assist, 
ance  as  their  teacher.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  fong  at  any  school  subsequently.  They  had  the 
advantage  of  an  intelligent  father,  who  induced  them  to 
improve  their  winter  evenings ;  but  they  pursued  the 
same  course  of  self-instruction  after  their  spate  time 
was  at  their  own  disposal.  Gilbert  and  Robert  Bums 
were  both  remarkably  intelligent  men,  before  the  elder 
was  named  in  literature.  The  letters  of  the  two  brothers 
were  written  in  a  clear  and  nervous  style,  which  could 
only  have  been  gained  by  the  careful  study  of  good 
models.  They  had  in  a  great  measure  to  make  their 
own  opportunities ;  and  they  formed  one  of  the  earlier* 
perhaps  the  first  small  society  of  rural  workers  in 
Aryshire  for  educational  and  intellectual  purposes. 
Robert  Bums  when  a  young  man  might  have  had  an 
intellectual  bent  of  mind ;  but  without  this  sturdy  in- 
dependence of  character,  it  would  soon  have  been  over- 
grown by  other  pursuits,  and  been  entirely  lost. 

His  history  is  unlike  to  that  of  the  marvellous  boyi 
Michael  Bruce,  whose  father,  a  Ktnrosshire  weaver, 
supplied  him  with  books  of  some  description,  and  the 
means  cf  learning  from  his  infancy  to  his  death  in  his 
twenty-first  year — that  death  which  seems,  because  it 
was  so  early,  so  very  sad  a  loss  to  us ;  for  the  young 
student  left  in  his  few  years  evidence  over  his  grave 
that  he  might  have  been  our  Bunyan  and  our  Cowper 
in  one  noble-hearted  writer ;  and  now,  after  so  many 
years  have  passed  since  the  life  that  seemed  to  men  so 
lovely  and  pure-^that  promised  to  be  so  good  and 
useful  for  the  world— closed  here  in  its  dawn,  there  are 
a  few  still,  who,  looking  over  its  gems,  delight  to  spe- 
Gulate  and  to  wonder  what  might  have  been  the  results 
upon  gifts  so  rare,  of  matured  study  and  ripened  years* 
forgetting  perhaps  that  *'  he  may  have  been  taken  from 
the  evil  to  come." 

The  history  of  these  early  intellectual  pursuits  of 
Robert  Bums  is  almost  equally  unlike  to  that  of 
Robert  NichoU.  We  have  read  comparisons  between 
the  songs  of  Bums  and  Nicholl,  often  unfair  and  un- 
generous. There  need  be  no  comparison  instituted  be- 
tween the  two.  They  are  not  comparable.  Robert 
Nicboll  had  written  down  almost  his  last  line— 


'*  Death  answers  many  a  prayer  "— 

when,  dying  of  consumption  rapidly,  with  his  young 
wife  beside  him,  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  in  the 
residence  of  the  lady  who  first  set  him  upon  the  path 
to  independence  by  his  litarary  efibrts,  and  who  has 
now  departed  from  among  us,  leaving  to  those  who 
knew  her  the  memory  of  a  warm-hearted  woman  of 
great  intellectual  power,  who  did  good  by  stealth,  and 
certainly  would  have  blushed  to  find  it  fame.  Robert 
Bums  had  published  nothing  until  he  had  reached  the 
period  of  life  when  Robert  NichoU  died.  Comparisons 
have  been  instituted  between  them,  which,  as  has  been 
said,  are  groundless,  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot  be 
compared ;  but  when  they  are  both  named  together,  it 
may  not  be  wrong  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  Rev. 
Newman  Hall,  from  his  interesting  volume,  "The 
Forum  and  the  Vatican,"  published  during  the  present 
year.    He  says,  page  117, 

Beaatifnlly  has  a  bard  of  the  workiog  classes,  whom 
Scotland  need  not  blaih  to  place  side  by  side  with  Bams 
(thoagh,  if  parity  be  an  element  in  real  poetry,  he  oeoapies 
a  far  higher  rank),  beautifally  has  he  illattrated  this  senti- 
ment in  his  ode  entitied,  *'  The  Ha  Bible.'* 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  contrast  between  BuinA 
and  NichoU  was  the  disadvantages  of  the  former  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  No  young  man,  at  any 
period,  placed  a  higher  value  upon  knowledge ;  but  he 
lived  before  the  days  of  cheap  literature.  He  possessed 
only  a  few  books.  He  had  no  circulating  library  at 
Tarbolton  from  which  he  could  gain  aid  in  his  intel- 
lectual researches.  The  books  which  he  obtained  were 
carefully  studied,  but  their  number  and  range  were 
small.  The  independent  intellect  that  grasped  and 
overcame  these  difficulties  is  an  example  to  the  multi- 
tudes, who,  in  corresponding  positions  of  life,  can 
barely  realise  the  value  of  the  advantages  possessed  by 
them  over  Robert  Bums,  in  the  abundance  of  eheap 
and  generally  excellent  publications;  and  in  those 
general  and  parochial  libraries,  which  have  brought  the 
works  of  the  best  authors  within  the  grasp  of  farmers' 
sons,  and  even  of  our  hired  ploughmen,  and  might 
convert  the  long  evenings  of  winter,  in  our  northern 
counties,  into  school  hours.  Between  the  youth  of 
Robert  Bums  and  Robert  NichoU  threescore  and  ten 
years  intervened.  These  years  had  brought  improve- 
ments and  revolutions  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen 
before.  Other  revolutions  had  been  marked  by  grand 
events^stamping  a  new  character  suddenly  on  man- 
kind, or  on  some  portion  of  them.  These  seventy  years 
had  brought  a  series  of  revolutions.  The  speed  of  life 
had  been  increased  indefinitely.  Measured  b}'  the 
means  of  gaining  knowledge,  many  men  now  live 
longer,  and  see  far  more  of  the  world  than  did  Methu- 
selah in  his  long  life  of  nearly  one  thousand  years. 

The  busy  men  of  our  time  who  know  nothing  person- 
ally of  the  last  century,  and  little  of  the  early  quarter 
of  the  present,  cannot  appreciate  as  they  deserve  the 
efforts  that  were  necessary  before  a  poor  man,  resideni 
in  a  secluded  situation,  could  acquire  the  acquaintance 
with  history,  literature,  and  politics,  possessed  by  the 
Ayrshire  bard  before  he  had  ever  published  or  becomt 
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known  oat  of  the  boundaries  of  his  parish.  In  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  writing  to  his  former  teacher,  Mr. 
Mordock,  who  was  resident  then  in  London,  he  said, 
after  referring  to  the  possibility  of  being  OTortaken  by 
poverty  :— 

Howerer,  I  am  under  no  apprehension  abont  that ;  for 
tliongh  indolent,  yet,  to  for  at  an  extremely  delicate  contti- 
tation  permits,  I  am  not  htzy,  and  in  many  things,  especially 
in  tavern  matters,  I  am  a  strict  economist ;  not,  indeed,  for 
the  lake  of  the  money,  bnt  one  of  the  principal  parts  in  my 
eomposition  is  a  kind  of  pride  of  stomach,  and  I  scorn  to 
fear  the  face  of  any  man  liTing.  Above  everything,  I  abhor 
as  hell  the  idea  of  sneaking  in  a  comer  to  avoid  a  dan— 
possibly  some  pitifal,  sordid  wretch,  who  in  my  heart  I  de- 
spise and  detest.  Tis  this,  and  this  alone,  that  endears 
economy  to  me.  In  tlie  matter  of  books,  indeed,  I  am  very 
profase.  Hy  fiiToorite  authors  are  of  the  sentimental  kind, 
BQch  as  Shenstone,  particularly  his  "  Elegies ;"  Thomson, 
"  Man  of  Feeling,'*  a  book  I  prize  next  to  the  Bible ; 
**  Man  of  the  World  ;**  Sterne,  cspedally  his  **  Sentimental 
Jonmey  ;*'  Macphersoo,  Ouian,  &c.  These  are  the  glorions 
models,  after  which  I  endeavonr  to  form  my  conduct,  and 
'tis  ineongrnons,  'tis  absurd,  to  suppose  that  the  man  whose 
mind  glows  with  lentiments  lightened  ap  at  their  sacred 
flame— the  man  whose  heart  distends  with  benevoleoce  to  all 
the  human  race — ho  **  who  can  loar  above  this  little  scene 
of  things,** — can  he  descend  to  mind  the  paltry  concerns 
about  which  the  terrae&lial  rave,  fret,  and  fume,  and  vex 
themselves  P 

The  list,  irrespective  of  the  book  which  at  that  time 
)xe  valued  more  highly  than  any  common  work,  com- 
prised  a  few  volames  that  may  be  called  classics  in 
English  literature ;  but  they  did  not  contain  the  ele. 
roents  of  that  acquaintance  displayed  by  him  with 
general  literature. 

Gilbert  Bums  in  his  extremely  interesting  narrative 
of  his  brother'a  literary  life,  states,  thit  when  the  family 
removed  to  Mount  Oliphant,  they  lived  almost  alone. 
Robert  was  only  theu  in  his  seventh  year.  The  two 
lads  grew  up  together  there,  and  their  father,  who  must 
have  been  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  carried  on  the 
work  of  his  farm,  and  conversed  with  them  on  general 
subjects  at  the  same  time.  The  plough  and  the  school 
kept  company.  Their  father  was  labourer  and  teacher. 
For  their  amusement  and  instruction  they  had  Salmon's 
Geographical  Grammar,  Derham's  Physico  and  Astro- 
Theology,  Ray*s  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  Stack- 
house's  History  of  the  Bible,  some  volumes  of  popular 
novels ;  and  these  were  further  increased  when  Robert 
had  reached  his  thirteenth  year  by  several  other  books, 
and  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  of  that  time. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  many 
biographers  of  Bums,  whether  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  French  language  further  than  the  repetition  of  a 
few  common  phrases.  His  brother  distinctly  says  that, 
with  a  slight  assistance  from  his  former  teacher,  he 
mastered  that  language  so  far  "  as  to  read  and  understand 
any  French  author  in  prose."  After  that  he  commenced 
to  atudy  Latin,  in  which  he  made  less  progress  probably, 
as  his  acquaintance  had  increased,  and  his  pursuits 
became  more  numerous. 

The  two  brothers  appeared  to  have  been  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Paterson,  the  widow  of  a  medical  gentleman  who 
died  in  Ayr,  for  the  loan  of  books ;  bnt  they  had  ere 
then  acquired  the  love  of  them»  and  when,  in  ]777| 


they  removed  to  the  farm  of  Lochlea,  In  the  pariah  of 
Tarbolton,  Robert  was  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
his  brother  was  still  younger.  They  commenced  their 
literary  society  in  that  parish,  and  on  their  removal  to 
Mauchlin,  some  years  afterwards,  they  continued  the 
same  system,  which  they  found  conducive  to  the 
intellectual  progress  of  their  friends  and  themselves. 

The  two  brothers  Bums  may  be  considered  the 
pioneers  of  intellectual  societies  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  their  conversations  and  discussions  may  be 
attributed  the  clear  and  concise  style  attained  by 
Bums  in  his  prose  writing. 

Part  of  his  correspondence  in  subsequent  years  was 
carefully  composed.  Some  of  his  letters  were  first 
scrolled  and  then  written  out.  In  hia  youth  that  pre- 
caution  had  not  been  taken,  yet  the  oldest  of  these  pre- 
served letters  are  as  compositions  in  his  position  very 
remarkable.  The  oldest  happen  to  be  letters  to  a 
young  female  friend.  There  are  four  of  them.  The 
writer  was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Now,  of  all  com- 
positions or  correspondence  in  which  a  man  can 
possibly  engage  this  class  is  the  more  difficult,  espe- 
cially if  the  writer  suflfers  under  the  apprehension  that 
his  correspondent  is  the  better  educated  person  of  the 
two.  Generally  they  are  not  very  sensible  epistles, 
and  those  of  Bums  were  marked  by  considerable 
intelligence.  It  is  true  that  he  promised  unswerving 
allegiance  to  the  lady,  which  he  might  have  been 
enabled  to  fulfil  if  that  first  entanglement  had  been 
successful.  The  future  poet  was  rejected,  and  the 
fourth  letter  acknowledges  the  intelligence  and  claims 
the  friendship  of  one  who  declined  to  go  farther.  He 
even  assigns  reasons  for  his  suit  after  it  had  become 
thus  desperate. 

Your  uncommon  personal  advantages,  and  your  soperior 
good  sense,  do  not  so  much  strike  me.  These,  possibly,  in 
a  few  instances  msy  be  met  with  in  others ;  bnt  that  amiable 
goodness,  that  tender  feminine  softness,  that  endearing 
sweetness  of  disposition,  with  all  the  charming  offspring  of 
a  warm  feeling  heart — these  X  never  again  expect  to  meet 
with  in  snoh  a  degree  in  this  world.  All  these  diarmiag 
qualities,  heightened  by  an  education  mueh  bqrond  anything 
I  have  ever  met  with  in  any  woman  I  ever  dared  to 
approach,  have  made  au  impression  on  my  heart  that  I  do 
not  think  time  can  ever  efface.  My  imagination  has  fondly 
flattered  itself,  with  a  wish — I  dare  not  say  it  ever  reached  a 
hope — that  possibly  I  might  one  day  call  yon  mine. 

AU  that  we  need  to  observe  of  this  early  letter  io 
its  sentiments  and  its  style.  We  might  also  add  its 
composure  and  good  sense  in  the  circumstances.  The 
writer  was  at  the  moment  in  a  desperate  state.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  temperament  reduced  him,  under  a 
calamity  of  this  nature,  to  grea>  depression.  Ilia 
brother  says,  indeed,  that  he  soon  rose  again  ;  bnt  he 
had  far  to  rise,  for  he  sunk  to  a  great  depth.  Hia  feel- 
ings were  acute,  but  in  circumstances  of  this  nature, 
the  bent  bow  did  not  break,  but  rebounded ;  and  he 
sought  consolation  in  some  new  attachment  There 
were  at  least  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  his  life. 
One  was  his  love  for  Highland  Mary,  who,  but  for  her 
death,  would  have  been ;  and  the  other,  his  love  for 
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Jean  Armour,  who,  uldmttcly,  was  hii  wifie.  The 
letter  we  hare  quoted  was  written  when  they  were  both 
unknown — in  an  hour  of  ^inhappinen,  yet  the  writer 
generously  concealed  his  own  emotions,  without  also 
concealing  the  regret  he  experienced  at  their  cause 
He  neither  proposes  to  drown  nor  to  hang  himself.  He 
does  not  indicate  the  intention  of  doing  anything 
foolish.  He  does  not  even  hint  at  perpetual  bachelor- 
ship ;  or  inability  ever  again  to  look  upon  the  object 
of  his  young  affecUons ;  but  suggests  the  position  of 
friendship,  which  he,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  able 
to  make  three  months  afterwards  without  regret,  but 
which  must  then  have  been  a  cause  of  real  sorrow. 

The  elasticity  of  the  poet's  genius  was  accompanied 
by  a  flexibility  in  other  respects,  which  cannot  be  eaaly 
explained,  although  its  existence  is  undeniable.  No 
man  was  more  inflexible  in  many  points.  His  inde- 
pendence and  his  integrity  were  never  in  danger,  even 
amid  extreme  poverty,  when  others  depended  more 
than  that  dying  man  upon  his  pecuniary  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  exposed  to  the  agitations  o^ 
great  passions ;  and  his  mind  in  *  their  presence  rose 
and  fell  like  a  ship  on  the  billows  of  ocean.  Any 
analysis  of  his  intellectual  character  would  not  explain 
these  peculiarities,  because  the  intellect  is  not  the  man. 

Bums  apparently  did  not  write  poetry  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  He  was  never  a  boy-poet  His  firs* 
verses  were  drawn  forth  by  local  squabbles.  They  dis- 
played that  satirical  power  which  was  more  terrible 
because  it  was  absolutely  unscrupulous.  Holy  Willie'" 
Prayer,  for  example,  cannot  be  justified  by  any  mis- 
deeds of  the  elder.  Even  if  it  was  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  that  person's  mental  state,  it  is  none  the  lesg 
lamenUble  that  prayer  should  have  been  trifled  with 
for  the  sake  of  a  resident  gentleman  who  deserved  pro- 
bably some  part  of  the  censure  with  which  he  had  been 
by  the  Session  visited.  Gavin  Hamilton  had  a  squabble 
with  the  Session  on  the  poor-rates— a  matter  on  which 
Scotch  heritors  have  been  always  extremely  suscep- 
tible.  The  Session  assumed  powers  that  should  neve, 
belong  to  an  ecclesiastical  court  Holy  Willie,  or 
William  Fisher,  was  one  of  those  Mauchline  eldei* 
who  distingnished  himself  in  the  proceedmgs  agains* 
Gavin  Hamilton.  They  were  condemned  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Ayr;  but  we  could  have  no  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  judgments  of  the  Presbyteries  than  of  the 
Sessions  in  those  times.  It  is  even  more  probable 
that  the  Session  were  right,  for  they  had  to  oppose  the 
influence  of  a  local  and  a  wealthy  gentleman.  Bums 
adopted  the  side  of  Hamilton  in  this  parochial  storm 
and  produced  an  attack  on  one  of  his  humble  neigh.' 
hours,  that  has  been  correctly  styled  the  most  cutting 
and  exquisite  satire  in  existence.  The  statement  is 
perfectly  correct,  when  the  poem  is  considered  only  as 
an  example  of  intellectual  scalping ;  but  there  is  a 
"fearlessness"  in  the  choice  of  the  topic  which  could 
not  be  recommended  for  imitation. 

The  "  Holy  Fair»»  is  a  second  satire  of  the  same  class . 
but  the  abose— «nd  there  was  an  abuse— assailed  in 
that  poem,  was  a  public  evil,  and  required  for  its  sup- 
pression this  kern  work.    The  communion  Sabbaths  m 


Ayrshire  parighes  had  become  hxt  days.  The  ehnrehM 
in  the  neighbouring  parishes  were  closed.  The  people 
were  compelled  to  abandon  pablie  wonhip  for  that 
Sabbath— and  there  were  several  each  SabbaUis  for  each 
parish  in  the  year— or  travel  a  great  distanee  to  dis- 
turb their  neighboun  during  what  was  regarded  as 
a  special  solemnity.  The  practice  was  entirely  repre- 
hensible, and  was  attended  by  scenes  which  the  poet 
has  not  exaggerated.  If,  therefbre,  in  this  case,  his 
satire  tended  to  abridge  a  custom  which  long  survived 
him,  the  public— and  especially  the  religious  public — 
may  dissent  from  some  lines  of  the  poem,  but  they 
need  not  regret  the  result 

The  production  of  stinging  satin  requires  a  combi- 
nation of  powers.  It  will  not  be  satire  without  a  mix- 
ture of  malevolence  and  a  spice  of  wit  Good-natured 
satire  is  milk  and  water.  It  is  a  tastelets  negative. 
Buna  excelled  in  sarcasm,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  a 
kindly  nature  and  peculiar  warmth  of  heart  There- 
fore the  satirical  vein  in  his  character  cropped  out 
seldom. 

His  moral  nature  waa  distinguisfaed  by  a  hatred 
of  hypocrisy.  This  feeling  rose  high  in  his  mind,  and, 
according  to  his  own  theory,  as  it  was  not  one  of  the 
sins  he  was  inclined  to,  he  probably  and  unconsciously 
visited  it  with  a  full  vial  of  his  wrath.  For  a  man  of 
his  intellectual  precision,  and  even  logical  strength,  it 
is  curious  that  he  never  discovered  the  impossibility  of 
proving  hypocrisy  except  by  the  confession  of  the 
hypocrite.  We  may  have  strong  cireumstantial 
evidence  of  the  guilt,  but  never  proof,  except  fVom  the 
lips  or  pen  of  the  sinner.  The  fact  is  the  mom  curioua 
because  the  man  who  was  severe  in  self-condemnation 
would  have  searched  earth  for  an  excuse  of  any  other 
fellow  creatures'  transgressions.* 

The  satirical  powers  of  Bums  caused  more  pain  to  hie 
own  spirit  than  probably  ever  was  experienced  by  his 
victims.  There  is  evidence  that  some  of  those  piecee 
which  the  world  has  admired  became  as  gall  and 
bitterness  to  their  author ;  not  that  he  failed  to  tee 
their  intellectual  strength,  but  the  torture  to  himsdf 
of  iiguring  othen  waa  deeper  than  a  man  of  a  lower 
class  of  mind  could  have  suflbred. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bums  formed  a  higheHinate 
of  his  own  powers,  yet  it  was  never  exaggerated  ;  and 
he  waa  an  indulgent  critic  to  others,  often  expressing 
preference  for  songs  which  were  far  inferior  to  his  own 
substitutes  in  the  Thomson  Collection.  Seme  feeling 
of  this  kind  is  often  paraded  by  persons  who  would  be 
punished,  and  justly  punished,  if  they  were  believed^ 
Bums  was  not  one  of  them.  HU  opinions  were  strictly 
honest,  whether  of  his  own  works  or  those  of  others. 

The  opinion  of  his  capabilities,  which  he  entertained 
at  an  eariy  period  of  his  life,  is  sUted  in  one  of  hia 
private  papers  in  the  following  words  :— 

^  ^«  was  bat  little  indebted  to  sofaohntio  edoeatioD,  and 
bred  at  a  plough-tail,  his  performances  most  be  stroQgly 
tinctured  with  his  unpolished  rustic  way  of  life  •  but  as  I 
believe  they  sre  really  his  own,  it  may  be  some  entertaia. 
Meat  to  a  cnrioos  obssrver  of  human  aatare  to  see  how 
a  ploughman  thinks  aad  fieeli  aader  the  pressare  of  hive. 
ambition,  anxiety,  grief,  with  the  like  cans  and  passioiisl 
which,  however  diversified  by  the  modes  aad  manners  titvSZ 
operate  pretty  much  alike,  I  beUfre,oB  afl  the  spedes. 
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This  ^isloa  wti  entmeoni  and  wider  than  the 
truth.  Wa  Ttddence  in  Edinbargh  might  have  been 
floppoaed  capable  of  supplying  the  want  of  polish,  and 
remoTing  that  ruaticity  which  he  believed  in,  although 
he  did  not  exactly  lament  it,  when  theae  sentences  were 
written ;  but  the  poetry  which  he  published  previous 
to  his  journey  to  the  Scotch  metropolis  did  not  exhibi) 
those  deficiencies.  Their  absence  forms  a  feature  in 
the  compositions  of  an  author  who  spent  two-thirds  of 
his  short  life  before  he  escaped  from  the  daily  toil  o^ 
unproductive  fanning ;  but  his  mental  characteristics 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  intellectual  and  puritanical 
training  of  his  boyhood  at  Mount  OUphant  and  Loeblca, 
to  the  enstoms,  the  pursuits,  and  the  worth  of  his 
father's  home. 

In  some  particulars  the  intellectual  characteristics  o^ 
this  man  would  form  an  interesting  study,  exactly  as 
men  inquire  into  the  condition  of  places  which  they 


may  never  see.  Few  minds  of  a  similar  caste  exist  in 
any  generation.  Few  men  can  imitate  him,  therefore, 
even  in  those  mental  qualities  that  have  secured  admira- 
tion for  his  memory  and  esteem  for  his  writings. 

His  moral  characteristics  were  made  partly, 
swayed  partially,  by  his  intellectual,  and  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  the  intellectual  capabilities  of  man- 
kind be  more  varied  than  their  moral.  Still,  the  latter 
are  submitted  to  a  more  fixed  rule.  Any  earnest  and 
unprejudiced  inquiry  into  the  mental  life  of  Burns  may 
be  useful.  Like  other  men  who  have  occupied  a  large 
space  in  the  public  mind,  his  conduct  has  either  been 
assailed  by  bitter  enemies,  or  concealed  by  warm  friends. 
Neither  course  gives  the  world  the  benefits  that  may  be 
gained  from  a  fair  consideration  of  his  life  in  his  posi- 
tion and  times.  We  shall  in  another  paper  finish  our 
notes  on  his  intellectual  character. 
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Tke  Judffment  of  Thomm  De  Vio  agaiiui  the  Tm- 
{    maeulaie    Conception,       London :    Wertheim, 

Macintosh,  and  Hunt. 
This  work  is  in  pamphlet  shape,  and  not  very  ex- 
pensive; bat  it  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
introdnction,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins,  rector  of 
Lyminge,  is  longer  than  the  judgment,  and  gives 
ns  a  concise  statement  of  the  theological  life  of  the 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  title  by  which  Thomas  De 
Tio  is  best  remembered.  He  began  that  life  as  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Pope,  and  his  infallibility  as 
the  head  and  organ  of  the  Church.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  mission  to  Germany  as  Lather's 
opponent.  Sabseqaently  he  became  a  commentator 
of  Scripture,  and  he  died,  probably,  with  a  firm 
hold  on  his  mind  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  Cardinal  Cajetan's  Judgment  is  a  concise 
specimen  of  good  reasoning.     It  comes  to  this  end. 

"  New  revelations,  however,  against  so  many 
saints  and  ancient  doctors,  might  seem,  to  the  wise, 
to  bring  in  an  angel  of  Satan  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light,  fancies  and  even  figments.  These 
truly,  with  the  so-called  miracles  which  are  cited 
in  this  cause,  are  rather  for  old  women  than  for  the 
holy  Synod ;  whence  7  do  not  deem  them  worthy  of 
mention." 

That  was  his  deliverance  as  to  the  "  new  reveal- 
tions'*  and  miracles.  He  held  obviously  that  the 
question  was  to  be  settled  from  Scripture,  without 
reference  to  traditions,  and  in  Scripture  he  did  not 
find  any  warrant  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  He  places  it  indeed  in  different,  and 
we  may  think,  more  appropriate  language.  Ee- 
ferring  to  the  piety  of  this  opinion,  he  says  it  "  is 
said  to  be  great,  since  it  is  veiy  pious,  to  believe 
that  the  blessed  virgin  received  the  fullest  measure 
of  grace  which  was  possible  to  be  conferred,  so 
that  it  be  under  Christ,  for  that  the  angel  said  to 


her  that  she  was  full  of  grac^*  But  this  root  is 
plunted  in  zeal,  but  not  in  zeal  according  to  know- 
ledge, since  it  would  lead  from  the  faith  into  many 
devious  paths.  And  he  describes  them.  One  of 
the  consequences  according  to  him  might  be : — 
"  We  might  say,  further,  that  she  was  God  and 
man,  and  yet  under  Christ,  because  he  was  male 
and  she  female  Christ,  a  universal  Redeemer  by  his 
death,  and  she  not.**  He  adds : — "  A.ud  many 
other  erroneous  conclusions  might  any  one  draw 
out  of  such  a  kind  of  piety.'*  We  believe  that  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  may  yet  regret  the  pro- 
ceedings of  modem  times  on  this  dogma,  which,  the 
more  learned  and  thoughtful  persons  in  its  com- 
munion will  perceive,  can  only  throw  the  subject 
back  by  another  generation  or  by  many. 


Father  and  Daughter,    By  S'&edebika  Bbembr. 

Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  London :  Arthur, 

Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 
This  very  beautiful  tale  is  the  history  of  a  father 
and  child,  the  ruling  passion  of  whose  lives  is  their 
deep  attachment  to  each  other.  The  Authoress 
makes  this  the  moving  principle  of  the  story,  and 
eschews  the  love-sick  twaddle  with  which  the 
writers  of  the  day  try  to  make  their  trashy  non- 
sense interesting. 

The  chief  characters  in  the  book  are  Professor 
Norrby  and  hb  daughter  Rosa;  the  former  being 
a  deeply  read  phUoaopher,  well  versed  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  and  basing  his  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  more  on  their  precepts  than  on 
the  teaehing  of  the  Bible.  The  futility  of  such 
teaching  appears  in  the  end,  when,  through  the 
medium  of  Rosa,  he  becomes  a  sincere  Christian. 
The  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
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philosophers  are  supposed  to  be  translated  from 
the  original  by  Rosa,  and  read  out  by  her  to  her 
father.  We  give  one  passage  from  Xenephon's 
Cyras  the  Qreat ;  an  argument  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  has  preceded  it,  and  this  is  the  deduc- 
tion drawn : — 

**  No  one,**  lajt  Cynu, "  will  erer  be  able  to  eonvinos  me 
that  Seipio,  that  Paulas  Emiliiii,  yoar  ikther,  and  yoar  two 
Krandfatben,  Fanlot  aad  Afrioanna,  the  father  of  the  latter, 
hit  vnele,  and  lo  manj  other  great  men,  whom  it  it  not 
neeenaiy  to  mention,  haTe  made  to  many  efforts,  and  done 
ao  grtat  thinga,  if  tlie  Aitore  ahonld  nerer  be  aajthing  to 
them-" 

"And  do  yon  believe  (if  I  may  offer  a  little  iaeente  to 
myielffin  the  manner  of  old  people)— kIo  yon  belief  e  that  I 
thonld  haTe  to  ardnootly  given  myself  np,  both  by  day  and 
night,  to  great  militaiy  and  oivil  labours,  if  my  honour  were 
to  have  had  merely  the  same  limits  as  my  life.  Would  it 
not  have  been  far  better  if,  far  from  the  disquiet  and  fatigue 
of  publicl  ife,  I  had  passed  my  days  in  the  bosom  of  quiet 
and  peaoe?  But  my  soul,  I  know  not  through  what  im- 
pulse, has  been  borne  towards  the  future,  as  if  it  had  the 
beginning  of  its  life  on^  in  its  death.  If  it  were  not  true 
tlmt  souls  aie  immortal,  would  one,  indeed,  see  the  most 
virtuous  men  striving,  without  support,  after  immortal 
honour  P  Why  is  the  death  of  the  wise  so  calm,  and  that 
of  the  nnwiae  so  disquieted  P** 

We  break  off  to  remark  that  such  is  not  always 
the  ease ;  the  wise  do  not  invariably  meet  death 
quietly,  nor  do  the  unwise  suffer,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  leaving  life.  Cyrus  or  Rosa,  or  Mary 
Howitt,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  there  speaking 
hypotbetically,  and  not  truly,  and,  therefore,  talks, 
aa  many  other  people  do,  under  similar  circum- 
stances— nonsense.  However,  we  give  the  benefit 
of  a  continued  extract,  that  the  character  of  the 
philosopher  may  be  redeemed. 

Is  t  not  beeause  the  former,  whose  glance  penetrates 
deeper,  sees  a  better  life  beyond  death,  and  that  the  latter, 
whose  vision  is  darkened,  does  not  perceive  it  P** 

Having  disputed  the  facf,  of  course  we  cannot 
allow  the  deduction.  The  character  of  the  death- 
struggle  may  depend  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease  which  causes  it.  The  wise  are  quite  as 
susceptible  of  fever,  delirium,  and  intense  pain  as 
the  unwise :  these  causf a  produce  painful  deaths^ 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  undoubtedly,  the 
Christian,  from  the  glance  penetrating  deeper,'* 
can  meet  death  more  calmly  than  the  unbeliever ; 
but  Cyrus  was  no  Christian,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  accept  his  assertion  on  those  grounds. 
But  now  we  let  the  ancients  alone,  and  see  what 
wisdom  we  can  cull  from  Professor  Norrby*s 
mouth.  The  following  is  his  advice  to  his  child 
on  her  coming  of  age : — 

You  will  go  out  with  a  heart  full  of  the  ideal,  and  Tall  of 
anticipations.  You  will  therefoie  meet  with  disappointments 
and  pain.  Not  that  people,  as  a  general  rule,  are  altogether 
bad.  Few  are  so.  But  the  greater  number  want  will  and 
character.  Few  only,  act  from  firm  principles ;  still  fewer 
ha? e  made  to  themselves  a  temple  of  coDsdence  which  they 
f^r  to  desecrate :  fewest  of  sll  are  they  who  now  live  for  a 
high  ideal  standard,  which  they  are  stedfastly  endeavouring 
to  attain.  The  greater  number  live  for  the  eqjoyment  of  the 
day  and  of  the  moment  i  for  their  own  individual  pleasure 
alone,  and  without  respect  even  to  that.  The  temple  williin 
their  soul  is  without  ^ods^  and  no  saore  fire  burns  upon  the 
aliar. 


^There  is  more  practical  wisdom  in  the  above 
than  in  the  words  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The 
next  is  also  good  and  true,  we  are  likewise  indebted 
to  the  Professor  for  it. 

The  greatest  benefit  which  we  have  received  from  nature 
ii,  that  she^  foreseeing  how  many  troubles  we  have  to  endure 
in  the  world,  hath  found  out  a  remedy  to  appease  the  same, 
namely,  habit,  whioh  in  a  ahott  time  maVeth  the  greatest 
evils  fiuttiUar  and  supportable. 

•        •••••••* 

All  our  life  is  a  aervitade;  we  ought,  therefore,  to 
aeeostom  ourselves  to  our  condition,  and  in  no  ways  to  oom- 
phin  of  the  same,  and  to  comprehend  all  those  advantagea 
which  are  about  us.  There  is  nothing  so  distasteful  in  which 
aa  equalised  mind  cannot  find  sosse  solaee.  Beason  eonqueia 
all  difllcultiee,  for  the  hardest  things  nuy  be  made  easy  by  it, 
the  most  strait  things  laid  open  to  it;  and  a  heavy  burden 
presses  least  upon  him  who  understands  how  to  bear  it  pro- 
perly. 

The  taint  of  scepticism  appears  in  the  sentence. 
It  is  not  true  moreover — but  the  Professor  con- 
fesses the  fallacy  of  his  own  views  ultimately. 
"Keason"  is  a  very  valuable  attribute,  but  "rea- 
son" will  not  conquer  all  difficulties,  or  make  the 
hardest  things  easy.  W'e  meet  difficulties  whioh 
we  try  to  reason  away  with  all  our  might  and  main, 
but  they  remain,  like  blocks  of  granite,  too  firmly 
based  to  move  away  at  *'  Reason's**  bidding — and 
again  "Reason'*  might  reason  herself  into  a  state 
of  idiotcy,  as  not  unfrequently  she  does,  before  she 
could  explain  the  "  hard  thing,"  of  how  the  moun- 
tain daisy  grows. 

The  Professor  is  a  learned  man  doubtless,  bat 
he  gets  out  of  his  depth  sometimes,  and  flounders 
about,  like  Cyrus,  in  folly.  As  to  printing  all  hia 
wandeiings  in  that  foDy  we  don*t  see  much  use  ia 
it,  unless  it  be  done  on  the  principle  of  the  cheat 
of  a  cobbler,  who  said  "  cut  a  hole  that  you  may 
get  a  job  in  patching."  False  sentiments  uttered 
have  to  be  mended,  and  that  fills  up  a  book  at  any 
rate,  if  it  serves  no  other  purpose.  The  following 
account  of  the  social  condition  of  Stockholm  during 
the  winter,  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  are 
curious  on  the  point. 

The  life  in  Stockholm  during  the  first  part  of  the  winter, 
is  of  a  particularly  dead  and  leaden  character.  It  is  true  thai 
at  Stockholm  there  is  the  prospect  of  Christmas,  and  its  life 
of  light  always  easts  some  rays  of  roseate  dawn  upon  the 
darkening  days  of  October,  November,  and  December,  at  least 
in  those  homes  where  it  is  the  intention  to  give  and  receive 
Christmai  presents.  How  people  live  in  the  other  houses 
— where  no  bright  inner  light  is  burning — I  cannot  conceive. 
And  I  can  very  well  understand  one  of  our  great  men's 
tallies  daring  a  visit  to  Stockholm  at  this  season  ;  '  People 
have  no  other  resource,  bat  either  to  sleep  or  take  sapper  !' 
which  is  a  resource  of  a  very  deplorable  kind. 

Social  life,  concerts,  theatres,  all  seem  either  to  sleep  or  to 
yawn.  The  capital  resembles  the  bear  which  goes  to  sle^ 
in  his  lodge,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  hare  hard  work 
not  to  do  the  same,  hard  work  to  keep  themselves  properly 
awake.  A  beat's  hide  lies  npon  the  northern  land.  It  is 
lifted  off  at  Christmas.  Christmas  Eve,  and  Christmas 
Matins,  bring  with  them  light  and  joy.  The  life  of  the 
spirit  as  well  as  of  nature  wake  up.  And,  with  ttte  desire 
of  it,  and  the  lengthening  days,  comes  to  the  capital  of 
Sweden,  as  new  life  in  society,  in  art,  in  literature,  in  move- 
ment and  intereat  of  every  kiad. 

That  does  not  give  a  very  flattering  description 
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of  the  Swedish  oapiUl.  The  following  legend  of 
Gothland,  with  its  metaphorical  applioatioo,  is  well 
worth  iraoscription : — 

Goililund,  sajt  tlie  old  clirunicle,  was  formerly  in  island' 
which  iilternately  rose  and  sank  in  the  sea.  Thus  it  alter- 
Bated  till  fire  was  hroagrht  on  the  isUnd,  after  which  it  re- 
mained alalionary  aboTe  the  waters.  Thus  rises  and  sinks 
the  haman  heart — that  wonderful  isUnd  in  the  human 
breast ;  bnt  let  Are  be  brought  to  the  island,  and  it  stands 
firm  above  the  waves,  defying  storms  and  time.  The  heart 
is  a  small  thing,  but  let  Iotc  be  kindled  in  it,  and  it  is  able 
to  do  great  things.  The  tradition  of  Gothland  may  be  the 
history  of  every  haman  bosom. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  this  story. 
It  is,  however,  of  the  purest  tone,  a  moral  purpose, 
and  deep  interest.  There  are  no  exaggerated 
positions,  no  tra^dy  queen  scenes,  or  dramatic 
ad?entnre8.  The  whole  flows  on  evenly,  smrtothly, 
and  pleasantly  to  the  end.  Notwithstanding  the 
false  sentiments  of  the  Professor — which,  he  it 
understood,  are  all  fully  renonnced^we  cordially 
recommend  this  work.  There  is  very  little  love 
in  it,  and  that  is  an  inestimable  advantage  now, 
when  the  press  teems  with  sentimental  stories,  no; 
only  wearying,  but  sometimes  positively  vitiating, 
and  highly  objectionable.  Miss  Bremer's  tale  has 
nothing  of  this  character  about  it.  The  description 
of  the  frightful  passage  across  the  ice-bound  sea 
from  Stockholm  to  Gothland  is  excellent,  and 
doubly  interesting  because  authenticated  by  the 
Gothland  Qovemmeni  Gazette,  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
of  June,  1855.  The  translation  is  admirable,  and 
we  can  scarcely  believe,  while  reading,  Ihat  wcare 
not  perusing  the  original. 


Italy.  .  Remarks  made  in  several  Visits,  from  the 
year  1816  to  1854.  2  vols.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Broughtoh,  G.G.B.  London  :  John 
Murray,  Albemarle-street. 
Ah  uninteresting  account  of  Napoleon,  which 
(better  written)  we  have  read  over  and  over  again 
elsewhere,  occupies  a  certain  portion  of  the  first 
part  of  this  work.  Lord  Byron  is  also  introduced, 
and  there  is  nothing  new  said  about  him — nothing, 
except  that  he  did  noi  write  "  atheist"  after  his 
own  name  in  the  visiting  book  at  Ghamouni, 
which  some  writers  maintain  he  did ;  but  that, 
instesid  of  comnutling  this  impious  act,  he  care- 
fully erased  the  words  "  atheist  and  philanthropist,'* 
which  some  scribbling  idiot  had  prefixed  to  that  of 
Shelley. 

When  men  become  authors,  they  become  to  a 
certain  extent  the  servants  of  the  public :  they 
try  to  please  that  public,  and  are  dependent  on 
its  approbation  or  disapprobation ;  such  uninter- 
esting communications  as  the  following,  therefore, 
are  a  mistake,  for  the  public  does  not  care  one 
halfpenny  who  the  authors  they  read  talk  to,  or 
what  thry  talk  about.  Lord  Broughton  is  so  very 
kind  as  to  say — 

Lord  Byron  and  myself  talked  a  great  deal  more^f  Shaks- 
veaie  than  Catalloi  I 


And  in  a  subsequent  passage,  he  affords  us  a 
little  more  domestic  intelligence,  referring  this 
time  to  his  valet^  and  not  to  himself.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  functionary  has  been  excited  by  the 
applause  which  an  "ape"  has  excited  at  the 
theatre.  Thus  is  the  Aeroic  conduct  of  the  valet 
chronicled : — 

.My  valei  de  placet  who  wss  stAiiding  behind  rae  at  the 
time,  seemed  ashamed  of  his  conntrymcn,  and  eiclaimed^ 
«  Oh,  Popolo." 

Now,  is  it  likely  that  any.one  in  England  would 
care  to  read  either  of  those  facts  ?  And  as  it  is 
not  likely,  what  is  the  use  of  recording  thorn  P 

The  following  sentence,  found  in  the  SSith  page 
of  the  first  volume,  presents  the  Venus  de  Meiiicis 
in  a  new  light,  and  leads  to  the  supposition  that  we 
have  stumbled  on  the  original  "  Fille  de  Marbre.'* 

A  lady,  an  Englishwoman,  was  sitting  with  her  baeic  to 
the  Venui  de  Medieit  with  a  young  manfirUng  mik  her  ! 

Naughty  Yenua  de  MedioisI  No  doubt  the 
Englishwoman  tamed  her  back  to  spare  her 
blushes ! 

But,  there  are  really  some  very  pretty  little 
stories  scattered  through  these  volumes,  which  ne 
would  compare  to  the  oasis  in  the  desert— but 
that  comparison  is  tarnished  with  use,  worn  out  by 
sentimental  writers ;  so,  as  we  hate  sentiment  of 
that  kind  at  least — we  say  these  stories  are  like 
plums  in  a  school-boy's  pudding,  few  and  far 
between,  and  gobbled  np  eagerly  when  they  do 
come.     The  following  is  the  first : — 

▲LriERI. 

The  poet  was  one  evening  at  the  lionso  of  the  Princess 
Carignani,  and  leaning,  in  one  of  his  silent  moods,  sgainst 
a  sideboard  decorated  with  a  rich  tea.service  of  china,  by  a 
sadden  movement  of  his  long  loose  tresses,  threw  down  one 
of  the  cnps.  The  lady  of  the  mansion  ventured  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  spoilt  her  set,  and  had  better  have  broken  them 
all;  bnt  the  words  were  no  sooner  said  than  Alfieri, without 
replying  or  changing  conntenance,  swept  off  the  whole  ser- 
vice  upoe  the  floor. 

His  hair  was  fated  to  bring  another  of  his  eceentricitiea 
into  piny,  for  being  alone  at  the  theatre  o!  Turin,  and  hang- 
ing carelessly  with  his  head  backwards  over  the  comer  of  his 
box,  a  lady  in  the  neit  seat,  on  the  other  side  of  the  parti- 
tion, who  had,  on  othei  occasions,  made  several  attempts  to 
attract  his  attention,  broke  into  violent  and  repeated  enco- 
miums on  his  auburn  locks,  which  were  flowing  down  close  to 
her  hand.  Alfieri  spoke  not  a  word,  and  continued  in  his 
posture  until  he  left  ihe  thealre.  The  lady  received  the 
next  morning  a  parcel,  the  contents  of  which  she  found  to 
be  the  trrsees  she  so  much  admired,  and  which  the  Count 
had  cut  off  close  to  his  head.  There  was  no  billet  with  the 
present;  but  words  could  not  more  clearly  have  expoatulated, 
**  J/  you  like  tke  iair,  here  H  w,  hdfcr  Uenette  eeke  leene 
me  alone!* 

If  Alfieri  acted  in  that  manner,  he  was  a  con- 
ceited bear,  who  presumed  on  the  attention 
lavished  on  him,  and  deserved  to  be  kicked  out  of 
society  for  his  pains. 

The  second  plum  treats  of  another  poet,  Tasso  * 
there  is  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  this 
unhappy  man,  and  of  bis  retention  in  the  hospital 
of  St.  Anna,  at  Ferrara : — 

In  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna  they  show  a  cell,  over  the 
door  of  which  ia  the  foUvwing  inscription:— *'Bispcttate 
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O  Fotttri,  U  cdebritK  di  qoMta  eUnu,  dove  Forqaato 
Tauo,  iofermo  piii  di  tristesu  che  delirio,  ditcnuto  dimorb 
anoi  vii.,  mesi  ii.,  •erisae  Tersi  e  prose,  e  fa  rimesein  libertK 
ad  inatansa  della  eitt^  di  Bergamo,  nel  g;iorno  yi.  Joglto, 
1596." 

The  dangeon  is  below  the  groaod  floor  of  the  hospital, 
and  the  light  penetrates  through  the  grated  windows  from  a 
email  yard  which  seems  to  have  been  common  tn  other  cells. 
It  is  nine  paces  long,  betweei  five  aiid  six  wide,  and  aboat 
seven  feet  high.  The  bedstead  has  been  cut  away  piece- 
meal, and  the  door  half  cat  away,  by  the  devotion  of  those 
whom  the  **  verse  and  prose  of  the  prisoner  have  brought  to 
Ferrtnu" 

The  author,  however,  disputes  the  truth  of  the 
above  inscriptioD,  and  says  : — 

"  The  cell  was  assure  Jly  one]of  the  prisons  of  the  hospital' 
and  in  one  of  those  prisons  we  know  that  Tasso  was  confined* 
The  preaent  inscription  indeed  does  exaggerate  the  attraction 
of  the  chamber,  for  the  poet  was  a  prisoner  in  the  same 
room  only  from  the  middle  of  March,  1579  to  December 
1580,  when  he  was  removed  to  a  coat  ignons  apartment  mneb 
larger,  in  which,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  he  could 
philoeophiie  and  walk  about.  His  prison  was  in  the  year 
1584  again  enlarged.  It  is  equally  eertain,  alao,  that  onca, 
in  1581,  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  hospital  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  day,  and  that  this  favour  was  occasionally 
granted  to  him  in  the  subsequent  years  of  his  confinement. 
The  inscription  is  incorrect,  also,  as  to  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  enlargement,  which  was  promised  to  the  city  of 
Bergamo,  but  waa  carried  into  effect  at  the  intercession  of 
Bon  Vincenzo  Oonxago,  Prince  of  Mantna.'* 

One  more  extract  we  give,  relating  to  the 
Mamertine  and  TuUian  prisons. 

**  The  claims  of  these  dungeons  to  the  highest  are  indis- 
putable.  A  terrific  interest  is  attached  to  them,  for  in  the 
upper  chamber  were  imprisoned  and  in  the  underground  cell 
was  put  to  death,  many  of  those  whose  names  recall  the  most 
interesting  passages  of  Roman  story.  Here  Manlina  was  a 
captive,  and  those  who  descend  into  the  lower  compartmeot 
may  be  sure  that  they  arc  in  the  same  dark  and  loathsome 
pit  where  Jugurtha  was  starved  to  death  ;  where  Lentulns, 
Cetbegns,  end  the  other  Catilinarian  conspirators  were 
strangled  by  order  of  Cicero ;  where  Sejanns  was  put  to 
death  ;  and  where  Simon,  the  leader  of  the  Jews,  was  slain 
at  the  moment  that  the  chariots  of  Vespasian  and  Titus 
ascended  the  triumphal  way  to  the  Temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter.  Let  any  one,  just  before  he  descends  into  these 
dungeons  read  Piutarcirs  description  of  Jagartha*s  death,  and 
he  will  neve:  forget  it  as  long  as  he  lives."  It  is  said, 
relates  the  biographer,  "  that  when  he  was  led  before  the  oar 
of  the  conqueror,  lie  lost  his  senses.  After  the  triamply  ho 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  wiiilst  they  were  in  haste  to 
strip  him,  some  tore  his  robe  off  his  back,  and  others  catch- 
ing eagerly  at  his  car-rings  pulled  off  the  tops  of  his  ears 
with  them.  When  he  was  thrown  down  naked  into  the 
dangeon,  nil  wild  aniTconfascd,  he  said,  with  a  frnatic  smile, 
*  Heavens  I  how  cold  is  this  bnlh  of  yours.*  There,  struggling 
for  six  days  with  hunger,  and  for  the  last  hour  labouring  for 
the  preservation  of  life,  he  came  to  suoli  an  end  as  his  crimes 
deserved." 

Then  Lord  Broughton  gets  into  the  '<  drains  and 
sewers*'  of  Rome,  and  be  is  particularly  anxious 
for  us  to  understand  that  Niebuhr  speoiflcallj 
stated  that  they  wanted  clearing !  !  As  we  mean 
to  leave  the  right  hon.  gentleman  there  we  hope 
the  suggestion  was  attended  to ! ! ! 

These  two  volumes  should  have  been  oompressed 
into  one.  They  are  made  np  by  "  twaddle.'*  The 
style  (vide  the  Venus,  etc.)  might  be  improved. 
The  work  is  dull,  and  in  many  parts  more  like  a 


hand-bo6k  than  a  book  of  amnsemeat-  Tho  rigbi 
honourable  name  at  the  beginning,  probably,  baa 
promoted  the  publication — and  may  promote  ibe 
sale — for  the  tale  and  the  reading  are  two  very 
different  results. 


The  Book  of  ike  Thames,  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall.  London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Go. 
This  interesting  and  prettily  illustrated  work  is  a 
sketch  of  the  Thames,  from  its  rise  to  its  fall, 
with  notices  and  anecdotes  of  the  various  places 
m  route.    It  takes  its  rise,  we  are  told — 

In  a  field  called  Trewsbury  Mead,  and  adjoins  a  Roman 
encampment,  tliat  has  long  borne,  and  still  beara,  tUe 
name  of  Trewsbury  Castle;  thia  *'oaatle*'  is  a  large 
mound,  now  covered  by  ttcet,  the  Severn  and  Thames  Canal 
separating  it  from  a  fountain,  that  born  in  this  secluded 
spot,  becomes  the  great  river  that  "  both  plants  and  waters 
Britain.**  The  birthplace  of  the  Thames  is  in  the  parish 
of  Cotes,  in  Glouoestenshire,  but  close  to  the  borders  of 
Wiltshire,  into  which  it  soon  passes.  The  district  ia 
usually  described  as  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotswold  Hills ;  but 
these  hills  are  nowhere  seen  from  the  dell,  and  are,  indeed, 
aeveral  miles  distant. 

¥or  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  in- 
vestigate stOl  more  minutely  the  source  of  the 
Thames,  we  extract  the  following : — 

Having  journeyed  about  three  miles  from  Cirencester, 
along  the  Akeman-street  of  the  Romans,  crossed  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  and  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
railway,  the  ahriU  whistle  of  whieh  broke  the  solitode  of 
the  place,  and  sadly  jarred  upon  the  mind  at  the  moment, 
we  reached  a  small  valley,  in  which  we  had  reason  to 
believe  we  should  find  Thames  Head.  But  neither  maps 
nor  books  gave  us  any  aid  as  guides.  We  naturally 
expected  to  trace  the  river  to  its  source,  by  tracking  the 
signs  that  water  almost  invariably  leavea  on  the  lino 
through  whioli  it  passes  along  the  meadow,  but  for  audi 
water  marks  we  sought  in  vain ;  there  were  neither  alders 
nor  o&iers,  nor  rushes  to  be  seen;  we  observed  nothing^ 
that  could  in  any  way  indicate  the  infant  meanderings  of  a 
river.  Fortunately,  however,  we  encountered  a  venerable 
shepherd  of  the  plain,  who  conducted  us  at  once  to  tlie 
birthplace  of  the  mora  venerab^  father.  This  is  a  well 
which,  when  Boy  dell  published  his  Hi&tory,  in  1794,  waa 
enclosed  within  a  circular  wall  of  stone,  raised  about  eight 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  mctadow :  the  stones  have 
Tallen — the  well  is  now  filled  in ;  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  ascertain  that  it  contained  water, — that  water  being 
in  the  sunny  month  of  June  many  feet  below  the  surface  ; 
but  in  winter  it  rises,  forces  itself  through  all  impediments, 
ascends  in  thick  jets,  and  overflows  the  valley,  making  its 
way  to  greet  those  earlier  tributaries  that  await  its  coming 
to  mingle  with  it,  and  journey  to  the  sea — **  mott  loved  of 
alt  the  aeetaCt  «mt. 

We  ouly  quote  the  sentence  in  italics  to  notice 
its  absurdity.  What  is  most  loved  of  "  ocean's 
sons  " — the  Thames  P  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  so  apply  the  quotation — silly  and  absurd — that 
is  all.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  persons  who  have  a 
little  sense  will  try  **  poetry,'*  as  it  is  considered, 
and  spoil  what  they  write  thereby.  Only  one 
step  is  there  from  the  sublime  to  the  absurd,  and 
a  very  easy  step  to  take.  Here  one  of  the  con- 
nubial pair  of  Hall — both  perhaps,  after  giving 
a  very  straightforward  account  of  the  source 
o    the   river  Thames,  collapses  into  an  asser- 
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tion  as  far  from  the  traih  as  possible.  We 
never  knew  that  the^  ocean  had  any  favourite 
desoendanta ;  bat  even  were  it  so,  the  old 
fellow  most  have  a  very  perverted  taste  to 
prefer  so  filthy  a  stream  as  the  Thames,  with  all 
the  sewerage  of  London ! 

And  we  are  reminded  of  another  little  bit  of 
poetical  romance,  too  good  to  be  omitted,  as  the 
introdnotion  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
know  the  Thames  at  and  below  London  Bridge. 
The  following  will  be  found  in  the  third  page  of 
the  volume ;  we  give  the  exact  place  of  reference, 
as  we  differ  from  the  fact  asserted : — 

Keeping  from  its  birth  to  iti  dote  the  character  so 
happily  conveyed  by  the  farooos  line  of  the  poet — 
**  Thooghdeep,  yet  clear ;  thoagh  gentle  yet  not  doll.** 

Let  any  one  picture  to  himself  the  Thames  in 
its  present  state,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
London  bridges,  and  for  several  miles  below  them, 
and  then  see  whether  that  line  fits.  Let  authors 
write  sense  instead  of  nonsense,  and  truth  in  place 
of  poetic  rubbish. 

This  book  is  a  reprint  from  the  Ari  Journal ; 
but  the  volume  in  hand  is  new  to  us.  As  we 
said  before,  it  is  a  very  pretty  book — instructive 
and  amusing,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
poetry  !  The  illustrations  are  remarkably  good  to 
be  copied ;  therefore,  those  persons  with  plenty  of 
money  will  do  themselves  no  harm,  and  may  do 
the  author  and  authoress  some  good,  by  laying  out 
a  few  shillings  in  the  purchase  of  the  history  of 
•'the  most  loved  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons.*' 


Itfe  of  James  Deacon  Hume,  Secretary  of  the  Board 

<^  Trade.  By  Charles  Badham,  M.  A.   London: 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

His  biographer  tells  us  that  the  subject  of  the 

above  memoir  was  born  on  the  28th  April,  1774, 

in  the  parish  of  Newington,    in  the  county  of 

Suffolk.     He  went  to  Westminster  School  at  an 

early  age,  but  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  '*  an  idle 

boy."     When  sixteen,  he  entered  the  long-room 

of  the  Custom  House,  and  soon  afterwards,  noticing 

with  disgust  that  one  of  the  prevailing  vices  of 

society  in  that  day  was  hard  drinking,  to  guard 

himself  from  this  he  made,  and  kept,  a  resolution, 

to  touch  no  wine  during  the  days  of  his  youth." 

In  the  autumn  of  1822  the  idea  first  struck  him 

of  consolidating  the  extremely  voluminous  code  of 

Custom  House  laws,  and  making  them  both  con- 

o'se  and  comprehensible.     He  set  abont  the  work, 

and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  it,  working  almost 

night  and  day  for  three  years.     In  the  year  1824 

occurred  the  memorable  forgeries  of  Mr.  Eauntle- 

roy,  amounting  altogether  to  no  less  a  sum  than 

£363,000. 

The  discovery  originated  with  Mr.  Deacon  Ilume. 
Having  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  Bank  of  England,  respect- 
ing the  transfer  of  tlie  property  of  a  family  of  eight  orphan 
children,  for  whom,  with  Mr.  Fanntleroy  and  Mr.  Ooodehild, 
be  was  »  tmttee,  beibttod  that  hit  name  had  been  forced  to 


a  letter  of  attorney,  for  the  tale  of  £10,000  Three  per  cent. 
Annuities,  and  that  the  stock  had  long  since  been  sold  oat. 
Alarmed  at  the  discovery  he  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Good- 
ehild,  and  as  he  more  than  snvpected,  so  he  found,  his  sig- 
nal are  also  had  been  forged. 

The  circumstances  of.  the  case  precluding  any 
doubt  as  to  his  guilt,  a  warrant  was  obtained  for 
him,  from  Mr.  Conant,  the  magistrate. 

That  evening  Mr.  Fanntleroy  va«  from  home.  Tiie 
officers  watched  the  honsc,  bat  to  no  purpose,  daring  the 
night.  The  next  morning  about  ten  o'clock,  his  nsual  hour 
of  business,  he  was  seen  to  enter  the  bank.  Mr.  GoodchilJ, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Iluroe,  preceded  the  officer  in  entering 
the  bank,  aud  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Pann- 
tleroy  in  a  small  room,  when  the  officer  entered,  made  known 
his  name  and  business,  and  at  the  same  time  produced  liia 
warrant.  Mr.  Fanntleroy  became  dreadfully  agitated  and 
exclaimed,  "Gracious  Heaven!  cannot  this  business  bo 
settled  P*'  The  officer  begged  of  him  to  make  no  noise,  bat 
to  walk  out  quietly  for  a  few  minutes,  and  they  would  talk 
abont  a  settlement. 

Then  comes  a  detailed  account  of  this  most 
painful  affair,  which,  as  we  know,  ended  in  the 
execution  of  Mr.  Fanntleroy.  The  station  of  the 
criminal  and  his  previous  good  character  made  the 
circumstances  of  this  case  peeuliarly  distressmg. 
There  are  various  interesting  letters  on  the  Cur* 
rency,  the  corn  laws,  and  other  subjects  which 
were  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  As  these 
contain  a  great  many  valuable  remarks  they  are 
well  worth  reprinting.  The  author  gives  us  many 
pleasing  little  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Hume*s  life, 
among  others  the  following :—    • 

When  his  daily  walks  commenced  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  he  passed  the  crossing  a  little  below  Northumberland 
House,  he  was  of  course  accosted  in  common  with  all  other 
foot-passengers,  by  the  assiduous  sweeper  and  his  outstretched 
hat.  Mr.  Hume,  perceiving  at  once  the  obvious  industry  as 
well  as  the  ntiliiy  of  the  occupation,  one  morning  took  the 
man  aside,  bade  him  make  no  more  applications  to  him, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  he  passed  daily,  he 
would  give  him  sixpence  every  week,  and  the  pension  was 
continued  during  the  entire  period  of  his  connection  with 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Upon  his  retirement,  it  appears,  ho 
omitted  to  give  his  diligent  friend  any  intimation  that  his 
walks  in  that  direction  were  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  old  man  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  had  be- 
come of  him.  After  this  period  Mr.  Hume  very  rarely  passed 
by  that  way  on  foot.  Once,  however,  he  happened  to  do  so, 
and  was  immediately  recognised  by  his  old  friend,  whom  he 
once  more  relieved,  and  was  infinitely  diverted  as  he  walked 
away  to  hear  the  stringe  exclamations  of  surprise  and  grati. 
tnde  which  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  old  man. 

The  above  incident  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
his  nature.  He  was  a  man  of  philanthropic  dispo- 
sition, but  at  the  same  time  a  severe  disciplinarian. 
Generous  almost  to  a  fault,  he  never  relieved  any 
case  of  distress  without  first  inquiring  into  it.  His 
active  and  useful  life  terminated  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1842,  at  Great  Doods  House,  Reigate. 
He  was  then  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  His 
illness  began  with  an  apoplectic  seizure,  and  termi- 
nated suddenly  at  last. 

This  book  is  clearly  written  *,  and  being  both 
valuable  in  information,  and  interesting  in  detail, 
can  be  conscientiously  recommended,  and  safely 
perused  without  fear  of  disappointment. 
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Notes  on  a  Clerieal  Fwrlough,  By  ibo  Eev.  Dr. 
BucHAKNAN,  of  Glasgow.  1  Yol.,  pp.  437. 
Glasgow  :  Blackie  and  Son. 

Thb  author  of  ibis  volame  is  welUknown  by  bis 
previous  works,  as  a  clear  and  eloquent  writer, 
in  a  remarkably  pure  style,  wbose  statements  are 
always  intelligible.  At  the  commencement  of 
1857,  he  found  his  health  required  relaxation.  He 
was  anxious  to  leave  Glasgow  for  some  months, 
but  in  February,  the  direction  in  which  he  should 
1  ravel  was  a  difficult  question,  until  Mr.  Tennant, 
of  Well  Park,  called  and  invited  his  friend  and 
neighbour  to  take  a  passage  in  his  yacht  to  Egypt, 
Italy,  or  Syria.  The  scheme  was  adopted,  and 
the  St.  Ursala  yacht,  the  fastest  craft  of  its  class 
from  the  Clyde,  sailed  with  a  party  of  eight  tourists, 
and  a  crew  of  twelve  men.  The  achievements  of 
the  St.  Ursula  seem  to  be  notorious  among  yachts- 
men ;  but  the  passage  to  Gibraltar  occupied  nearly 
three  weeks,  almost  two  of  them  spent  in  clearing 
the  chaime),  or  waiting  an  opportunity  to  get  out 
of  its  waters. 

Dr.  Buobaunan's  desoription  of  Gibraltar  is 
interesting  and  pleasant  reading,  and  although  that 
stronghold  has  been  often  described,  yet  he  im- 
parts novelty  to  an  old  subject. 

The  author  bears  witness  to  the  utility  of  the 
British  stations  at  Gibraltar  and  at  Malta,  and,  as 
we  may  infer,  at  other  places  for  the  circulation  of 
truth — for  the  promotion  of  freedom  of  opinion. 
Practically,  thes6  stations  may  be  made  amid  the 
darkness  stars.  Into  Spain,  even  the  Scriptures 
must  be  smuggled.  It  is  the  lone  star  of  the 
Peninsula,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
its  rays  grow  stronger  slowly,  surely.  We  give 
an  example  from  pages  28  aud  20,  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  matter  works  :^-* 

Next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
Hr.  Grant  Broirn  ihonld  condoct  the  early  morning  service 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Gibraltar*  and  that  I  should 
take  that  of  the  forenoon.  The  former  service  was  devoted 
to  the  02nd  Regiment,  mho  attended  in  a  body,  and  filled 
the  entire  chnrch.  The  second  service  was  for  the  Scotch 
civilians,  and  for  sneh  detachments  from  the  Artillery,  and 
the  other  regiments  in  the  garrison,  as  might  belong  to  the 
PrcsbjteriAn  Chnrch.  The  place  of  worship  was  bailt  by 
the  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  and  occupied  an  excellent 
position,  standing,  as  it  does,  in  one  of  the  principal  squares 
of  the  town.  It  is  a  handsome  structure,  with  a  very 
pretty  tower.  I  was  not  present  in  the  morning,  having 
remained  in  the  yacht  to  conduct  Divine  service  on  board. 
as  only  a  limited  number  of  our  men  oould  be  allowed  to 
ooroe  on  shore.  At  the  forenoon  service  in  the  church, 
the  centre  of  the  area  below  was  occupied  by  the  civilians, 
while  the  aisles  and  the  galleries  were  crowded  with  soldiers. 
I  never  preached  to  a  more  interesting,  or  to  a  seemingly 
more  attentive  audienoe.  li  was  a  great  happiness  and  pri- 
vilege to  have  an  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Qospel  to 
these  poor  fellows,  far  away  from  their  native  land,  and  many 
of  whom  had  come  through  all  the  terrible  and  trying  scenes 
of  the  Crimean  war. 

The  excellent  and  faithful  Free  Church  minister,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sutherland,  has  hero  a  very  important  and  extensive 
field  of  labour,  both  among  the  noldiers  and  the  citisens. 
Moreover,  Gibraltar  is  a  door  of  entrance  for  God's  Word 
into  Spain ;  and  every  day  tracts  and  religious  boolcs  arc 
made  to  pass  through  it,    Wc  found  labouring  under  Hr. 


Sutherland's  auspices,  a  Spanish  refugee,  M.  Rouetle,  a 
lawyer,  who  had  come  to  Gibraltar  about  five  months  before. 
He  had  soffcred  an  imprisonment  in  Spain  of  seven  months, 
for  the  sole  crime  of  preaching  Christ  to  bis  benighted 
countrymen.  He  was  now  under  sentence  of  banishment 
from  his  own  country  till  he  should  consent  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Papal  Chnrch.  Though  shut  out  from  Spain, 
ho  had  still  access  to  his  countrymen,  many  of  whom  at- 
tended his  meetings  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  Nor  is  that 
Word  bound.  From  Gibraltar  it  contrives  to  enter  Spain, 
where  its  influence  appears  to  be  decidedly  on  the  increase, 
and  where  Protestant  truth  is  evidently  gaining  ground. 

Dr.  Buchannan  writes  warmly  of  the  vegetation 
at  Europa  Pointy  aud  upon  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar ; 
but  the  voyagers  had  come  from  our  northern 
winter  to  the  southern  summer ;  and  the  transi- 
tion would  enable  them  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  beauty  of  the  southern  point  of  Europe,  and 
our  great  fortress,  the  strongest,  it  is  said,  in  the 
world. 

The  course  of  the  St.  Ursula  was  directed  to 
Alexandria  from  Gibraltar,  taking  Malta  by  the 
way.  The  first  part  of  the  voyage  was  unfavour- 
able, and  the  author's  son,  a  very  interesting  lad, 
had  his  itg  broken  bj  a  sea  in  a  storm,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  anticipated  journey  through  Egypt 
and  Syria. 

The  sail  to  Alexandria  was  a  pleasant  voyage, 

and  life  on   the  Mediterranean  in   a  yacht  is 

attractively  described. 

Our  voyage  to  Alexandria  was  most  agreeable  throughout. 
The  wind,  it  is  true,  was  generally  much  too  light  for  great 
speech ;  but  it  was  always  fine.  For  the  most  part,  it  was 
sufficient  to  temper  the  heat,  even  at  noon ;  and  when  th« 
sun  set  at  the  one  extremity  of  the  horixon,  the  morn  wa« 
already  rising  up  out  of  the  sea  at  the  other,  and  turning 
night  itself  into  day.  In  the  course  of  the  first  two  dayt, 
we  made  about  400  miles.  Subsequently  the  wind  fell  so 
much  that  our  progress  became  considerably  slower.  Save 
the  smoke  of  a  solitary  steamer,  far  away  in  the  distance,  we 
had  seen  nothing  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waten  since  we 
left  Malta.  The  sea,  the  sky,  and  our  gallant  ship  made  up» 
for  the  time,  our  entire  world ;  and  a  very  pleasant  little 
world  it  was.  In  such  balmy  air  mere  existence  was  an 
enjoyment.  The  lofty  wall  of  canvas,  stretching  fiom  the 
mainboom  up  to  the  peak  of  the  gaff  topsail,  a  height  of 
eighty  or  ninety  feet,  afforded  an  nnfiiling  shade,  where  the 
well-stuffed  cork  cushions — life-preservers  in  disguise — were 
arranged  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  where  more  or 
fewer  of  the  party  on  board  were  usually  grouped  together, 
reading,  writing,  and  talking  by  turns.  Sometimes,  during 
a  whole  day,  it  was  not  necessary  to  shift  a  single  sail ;  and 
the  ship  glided  so  gently  and  noiselessly  along,  that  often  it 
was  only  by  looking  over  her  bows,  and  seeing  her  sharp 
cutwa'cr  clearing  the  sapphire-like  sea,  that  we  became  satis- 
fied thst  she  was  not  standing  still. 

It  is  verv  difficult  to  describe  Egypt  now.  It 
has  been  done  so  frequently  and  so  well  that  there 
should  be  little  more  to  discover  or  to  say  on  that 
known  strip  of  soil,  with  its  grand  historic  recol- 
lections. Dr.  Buchannan  was  only  a  week  in 
Egypt,  yet  he  imparts  interest  to  the  pages  occu- 
pied with  an  old  subject.  The  voyogo  from  Alex- 
andria to  Jaffa  was  rather  stormy,  but  that  was 
their  destination  —  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem. 
Perhaps  the  author's  impressions  of  Judea  are  as 
interesting  as  those  which  he  formed  while  pro- 
ceeding through  the  length  of  the  land  to  the 
Lebanon,  at  whicl^  the  party  re-embarkcdt 
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Right  ahead  was  the  sterp  rocliy  hlnff,  ahoot  200  fret  in 
height,  on  which  Jaffa  i%  bnilt,  aod  which  forms  the  soulhorn 
extremity  of  the  very  slight  cnrfe  in  the  shore,  not  deserving 
the  name  of  a  buy,  which  eonstitates  all  the  shelter  that 
ahipc  haTe  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  rock  is  predpiioos 
toward  the  sea.  The  town  is  bnilt  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
land  that  faces  the  north-west,  and  slopes  rapidly  down  from 
the  crown  of  the  ridge  to  the  sea  beach.  It  looks  well  from 
the  sea ;— ita  flat-roofed,  stone-bnilt  houses,  towering  in 
snceessive  tiers  one  aboTe  another,  give  it  an  aspect  of  soli- 
dity and  strength.  The  nakcdncKS  of  its  rocky  site  contrasts, 
at  the  same  time,  not  nngracefully,  with  the  rich  and  cx- 
vberant  verdnre  of  the  estensive  orange  groTes  which,  on  the 
land  side,  girdle  it  all  round.  North  and  aonth  of  Jaffa,  ns 
far  aa  the  eye  can  reach,  the  shore  exhibits  the  samennifonn 
feat  ores.  First  a  broad  belt  of  sand,  swelling  np  here  and 
there  into  little  sand  hills ;  and  beyond  this  a  fertile  Iract  of 
country,  almost  a  plain,  bnt  rising  gradually  as  it  rccrdcs 
from  the  sea,  until,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles, 
it  meigea  into  the  long  continuons  range  of  the  Jndcan 
bills. 

These  hills,  from  the  foreahorteoing  of  the  comparatiTcly 
lerel  ground  between  them  and  the  shore,  appear,  when 
looked  at  from  the  sea,  to  rise  np  more  abruptly  than  they 
reelly  do ;  and  present  a  front  about  as  high,  and  seemingly 
aa  bold  ae  the  OchUa,  whei^  they  rise  abore  the  Cane  of 
Stirling.  A  nearer  view,  however,  considerably  modifies  this 
first  impression.  It  is  ea«y  thus  to  picture  their  physical 
aspect,  but  much  more  difficult  to  describe  the  state  of  feel- 
ing with  which  we  gaced  upon  them  as  we  neared  the  shote, 
and  at  length,  about  eight  in  the  morning,  dropped  our 
anchor  in  the  open  roadstead,  about  a  mile  from  the  bench. 
Info  the  midst  of  these  very  hills  the  fire  kings  of  the 
Amorites  advanced,  more  than  3,000  years  ago,  when  they 
went  to  Gilgal  to  meet  that  mysterious  people  who  had  come 
through  the  Arsbian  desert  to  take  possession  of  the  land. 
Aod  back  again  were  they  driven  headlong  down  through 
that  mountain  pass,  right  in  front  of  our  anchorage,  and 
along  which  the  morning  sun  was  now  shining  so  softly,  bnt 
where  of  old  the  victorious  leader  of  (he  host  of  Israel,  as  he 
hung  on  the  rear  of  the  discomfited  Amorites,  uttered  these 
sublime  and  memorable  words,  **  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon 
Gideon ;  and  thou  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalton ;"  and  where 
the  sun  stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselvea  upon  their  enemies. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Tolame  is  oocapied  with 
the  aathor's  description  of  the  land,  and  the  reflec- 
tions  vhich  arose  to  his  mind  as  he  moved  over 
scenes  for  ever  shrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  more 
intellectual  nations  of  our  race ;  for  ever  in  its 
longest  meaning  famous  on  earth ;  in  heaven.  We 
have  read  many  works  originated  in  the  Holy  land, 
and  we  cannot  remember  another  more  replete 
with  interest  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  than 
this  volume.  A  description  of  the  route  taken  by 
the  tourists  is  unnecessary,  because  the  work,  we 
believe,  will  be  very  popular;  and  we  all  know  the 
way.  Syrian  travelling  admits  still  of  adventures, 
and  this  party  met  as  many  as  convinced  them  that 
they  were  not  in  a  land  of  railways  or  toll-bars. 
Still,  the  journey  is  pleasing  to  those  persons  who 
can  sleep  soundly  while  a  thousand  minor  creatures 
mischievously  sup  of  or  out  of  them.  To  others, 
not  qualified  by  the  requisite  patience,  the  daya 
may  be  pleasant  but  the  nights  are  provoking. 

Mr.  Buchannan  does  not  endorse  Captain  AIlen*s 
views  upon  a  ship  route  tlurough  the  Holy  Land  to 
the  Red  sea  by  the  valley  of  the  Jo.-dan.  The 
Mediterranean  might  get  to  the  Dead  sea,  but  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  get  forward.     We  quote 


one  of  the  passages  in  wlilcb  the  author  refers  to 
this  proposal.  The  interest  of  the  scheme  will 
excuse  the  length  of  tlie  quotation. 

According  to  Lirntennnt  Lyncirs  view  of  the  state  of  the 
convulsion,  there  would  then  be  either  no  sea  at  all  in  the 
plain  of  Sodom,  or  if  there  was  it  would  be  only  a  fresh- 
water lake,  another  sea  of  Tiberias,  lending  additional  grace 
and  fertility  to  the  country  round  it.   If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the   convnision   took  place  in  a  ranch  remoter  age,  it  is 
manifest  not  only  Ihnt  there  must  have  been  a  sea,  but  a 
salt  sea,  in  the  plain  of  Sodom,  long  before  Lot  ever  beheld 
it.     Then,  as  now,  upon  that  supposition,  there  oouM  be 
no  outlet  for  the  waters  of  Jordan.     These  pent-up  waters 
wonld,  of  course,  form  a  lake  ;  and  it  is  now  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact,  that  all  lakes  which  have  no  outflow  necessarily 
become  salt.    This  other  view  of  the   question  has  been 
recently  very  fully  and  elaborately  stated  by  Captain  William 
Allen,  of  the  British  Navy,  in  his  **  Dead  Sea,  a  new  fioute 
to  India.**    After  referring  to  the  statements  of  Burckhardt, 
Malte-Brun,   Milman,  and  others  upon  the  subject,  which 
are   substantially  in  accordance  with  those  of   Lynch,  he 
proceeds   to  set  forth  the  reasons  on  whioh  he  rests  his 
opinion,  that  the  geological  standa  quite  lepante  from  the 
historical  estastrophe-^-that  the  latter  waa  far  too  recent  to 
harmonise  with  the  phenomena  of  the  former.    His  theory 
is,  that  the  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea,  which  terminates  at  present 
at  Akaba,  penetrated  originally  all  along  the  Wady-Arabah, 
and  the  present  Jordan  valley,  onwarda  and  northwarda  for 
many  miles  beyond  the  present  Sea  of  Tiberias.    That 
afterwarda  some   volcanic  disturbance,  anteoedent   to    the 
historic  period,  had  so  elevated  the  Wady-Arabah,  as  to 
break  this  long  arm  of  the   Red  Sea ;  and  that  in  the  deep 
hollow---the  elbow,  if  one  might  so  speak,  of  this  far- 
stretching    arm,    a    portion    of    tbe    ancient  briny  flood 
remained,  and   formed   the  Bead   Sea,  which  continuea  to 
this  day.     It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  read  Captain 
Allen*s  ingenious  speculations  an  1  arguments  on  this  subject, 
without  feeling  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  plead, 
ing  in  favour  of  a  foregone  conclusion.     The  object  of  his 
book  is  to  show  that  the  true  way  to  shorten  the  route  to 
India  is  to  let  the  sea  into  the  Jordan  valley,  by  cutting  a 
canal  from   the  Bay  of  Acre,  across  the  great  plain  of 
Jezreel.     And  why  not,  if  tkat  really  was  the  sea's  ancient 
bed  P     It  is  only  restoring  to  Neptune  a  part  of  his  own 
rightful  domain.     It  would  bury,  it  is  true,  much  good  land, 
and  leave  not  a  trace  of  the  sacred  scenes  of  our  Lord's 
personal  ministry  around  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
Bnt  these  things  embarrass  not  Captain  Allen,     lie  is  more 
troubled  as  to  how   the  Mediterranean,  even  after  it  got 
into  the  Jordan  valley,  would  get  over  the  800  feet  of  riae 
in  the  Wady-Arabah ;  and,  accordingly,  he  laboura  hard 
to  show  that  the  actual  rise  cannot   be  nearly  so  great. 
He  is  obliged,  too,  in  making  good  his  theory,  to  remove' 
the  cities  of  the  pla'u  from  the  site  of  the  Dead  Sea  alto- 
gether, and  to  carry  them  far  up  the  Jordan  vallpy,  to  the 
east  of  Bethel.     Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  a  cir- 
cnmstancs  noted  in  the  Scripture  history,  with  which  this 
new  location  of  these  cities  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled. 
Abraham  was  at    Mamre— that    is,    Hebron—when    the 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  occurred.     Here,  on 
that  eventful  day,  he  "  got  up  early  in  the  morning,  to  the 
place  where  he  stood  before  the  Lord;  and  he  hioked 
towarda  all  the  land  of  the  pUin,  and  beheld,  and,  lo,  the 
smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." 
(Gen.  xia.  27,  28.)     Now,  aa  Hebron  is  e«ietly  opposite, 
that  is,  due  west  of  the  middle  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  not 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distant  from  it,  it  ia 
quite  easy  lo  understand  how,  looking  acrosi  the  wtldemeaa 
of  Judah,  he  should  see  what  the  passage  describes.     The 
tremendous  convulsion  in  which  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah   had  perished,  the  volcanic  fires  which   burned 
them  up,  and   the  overflowing  waters  of  the  Jordan  that 
were  rushing  into  the  abyss,  into  which  they  nnd  the  whole 
surrounding  plain  had  sunk  down,  could  not  fail  to  prodnee 
that  very  spectacle  which  Scripture  sets  before  us.    But  if 
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thii  «tlMtfopbe  took  place  a(  a  dittaoco  to  he  hwnj  from 
Ifamre  aa  the  ooaotiy  east  of  Bethel,  ^.brahaia  ooald  not 
poiatbly  have  wen  it  at  all.  The  distaace  woald  be  npvarda 
of  thirty  miles  at  the  f  ery  least,  and  the  interrening  coantiy 
is,  besides,  so  ele?ated  as  to  hare  effectaally  pre? ented  any 
one  from  seeing  what  might  be  Roing  on  beyond  it.  In  the 
present  state  of  information,  it  would  be  mera  folly  to 
dogmatise  on  this  interesting  sabject,  bat  befora  Captain 
Allen's  Tiew  of  it  can  be  aooepted,  aigomeots  most  be 
addnoed  for  it  maeh  stronger  than  his  own. 

The  aalHoenion  of  a  large  tract,  slated  in 
another  part  of  this  volume  at  two  thousand 
square  miles,  could  not  be  neoessary  for  a  ship 
canal.  The  admission  of  all  the  Mediterranean, 
of  all  the  B.ed  Sea,  or  as  much  of  either  of  these 
waters  as  would  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
valley,  would  be  absurd.  The  object  required 
would  be  met  by  a  larger  canal  than  the  Forth  and 
Clyde.  We  presume  that  little  or  no  interference 
with  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  would  be 
lequisite ;  and  from  the  conformation  of  the 
country,  some  cheap  means  of  passing  produce 
into  the  Mediterranean  would  be  advantageous,  if 
Um  land  were  cultivated  and  inhabited,  for  local 
|»urposes.  We  are  not  certain  that  the  project 
does  not  foreshadow  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy. 

All  the  emblematic  prophecies  of  Scripture 
will  probably  have  a  literal ;  in  no  wi^  interfering 
with  their  spiritual  fulfilment. 

We  have  been  gratified  by  this  volume,  and  are 
confident  that  it  will  afford  instruction  and  plea* 
sure  to  many  thousand  readers. 


Tke  NaiUmtd  DM  FinaHeialfy  Cotuidered.  By 
Edwabd  Caffs.  1  vol.,  pp.  118.  London : 
Qroombridge  and  Son. 
A  HOST  disagreeable  subject,  which  no  eloquence 
can  ever  make  agxeeable,  is  placed  before  his 
readers  on  the  only  pretence  which  will  make 
people  read  his  book  by  Mr.  Capps.  He  proposes 
a  new  way  to  pay  this  old  debt,  by  selling  colonial 
land.  We  hope  this  or  any  other  plan  may  be 
•Qocessfttl.  Some  of  the  sins  of  this  debt-making 
are  thus  narrated  :^ 

We  have  seen  by  oar  previons  intestigations,  that  (he 
method  adopted  in  oo&tractiog  the  loans,  has  had  the  effect 
of  awelltng  the  nominal  capital  of  the  National  Debt  by  at 
least  276  millions  sterling  beyond  the  snms  actually  bor. 
rowed.  Great,  however,  as  is  this  imprndent  amplification 
of  the  debt,  it  yet  by  do  means  expresses  all  the  difference 
between  the  valne  lent,  and  the  value  for  which  the  ooantry 
has  been  made  liable.  This,  again,  has  been  increased  by  the 
varions  alterations  of  the  monetary  system  of  the  country — 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  Bank  Bestriction  Acts  of  1707  and 
aabscqaent  years— and,  secondly,  by  the  measures  of  the  late 
3ir  Bobert  Peel  ic  ISIO  and  18M.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  eaamine,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  was  the  real 
value  lent  to  the  nation,  stripped  of  these  artificial  enhauce- 
«ients.  This  valoe  stood  recorded,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Fieneh  war,  as  816  millions  of  pounds,  reckoning  the  funded 
debt  only ;  but  this  is  a  very  loose  and  unsatisfactoiy  de- 
aeription  of  the  extent  and  real  value  of  the  debt  contracted, 
and  as  existing  at  that  time;  for  it  will  give  us  no  clear 
idea  of  it,  unless  we  first  know  what  the  value  of  these 
pounds  was.  Even  the  metallic  pound  has  been  of  all 
values  and  descriptions  ranging  from  twelve  ouuoes  of  silver 


to  less  than  one  oaaee;  but  every  oae  eoavenaat  n^ Ikaae 
mattara  knows  veiy  well  that  the  poand  daring  the  gseater 
portion  of  the  time  that  this  debt  was  oontnMAed,  was  not 
practieally  a  metallic  poand  at  all,  hot  merely  a  piece  of 
paper  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  of  no  intrinsic  value 
whatever,  bat  alone  valnible  in  the  proportion  that  it  would 
pnrrhaae  ooaunodities.  A  very  ready  reply  might,  indeed, 
be  given  to  any  enquiry  tonohing  the  value  of  the  National 
Debt,  if  the  answer  given  by  the  late  Sir  B.  Peel  to  his  own 
celebrated  question,  "  What  is  a  pound  ?'*  were  accepted  and 
ooioinoided  in  without  qualification.  This  answer  was,  that 
"  according  to  practice,  according  to  law,  according  to  the 
anoient  monetaiy  policy  of  this  conntiy,  tlie  meaoiog  of  a 
pound  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  certain  definite  quan- 
tity of  gold  with  a  mark  upon  it  to  determine  its  weight  and 
fineness."  Could  we  implicitly  bow  to,  and  accept  this  de- 
fination,  it  wooldf  ollow,  that,  as  this  **  certain  definite  quan- 
tity" was,  theoretically,  though  not  practically,  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  that  the  debt  was  being  contracted, 
6  dwts.  S  grs.  of  gold,  and  aa  the  debt  amounted,  at  the  doso 
of  the  war,  to  816  millions  of  pounds,  so  that  debt  must 
necessarily  be  816  miUion  times  5  dwts.  3  grs.,  which  will 
be  found  to  amount  to  about  6,401  tons  avoirdupois  of  gold, 
of  standard  fineness. 

The  funded  debt  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  179S  stood 
at  £229,614.446.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year 
1816  it  stood  at  je816,3Il,030,  being  a  net  increase  during 
those  twenty.three  years,  of  £586,607»40S.  If  UiU  addi- 
tional  debt  or  atook  were  created,  as  Marshall  states,  at  the 
rate  of  £173  for  every  £100  cash,  it  follows  that  the  coun- 
try only  received  £339.13 1, 600,  instead  of  £686,697,403,  and 
that  the  additional  £247,566,993,  was  thus  saddled  upon  the 
country  by  its  being  artificially  added  to  the  capital  of  the 
debt,  by  the  mode  of  raising  the  money. 


Caffrei  and  Caffre  MiuioM.     By  the  Rey.  H. 

Calderwood.     1  vol,   pp.  234.    London:  J. 

Nisbet  and  Co. 
Mr.  Calderwood  was  long  a  mlsaionarj,  and  /or 
some  time  civil  oommisaioner  among  the  Caffres  •of 
the  Gape  Colony ;  of  whose  position  he  gives 
admirably  many  details.  He  points  out  both 
dircotly  and  indirectly  the  necessity,  for  civilisa- 
tion, of  British  power  in  Africa.  The  volume  is 
very  interesting.  The  following  paragraph  illus- 
trates the  attaohment  of  the  converted  Caffres  to 
the  missionary  and  his  family : — 

When  my  renolntion  to  remain  became  known  in  fort 
Beaufort,  where  I  had  resided  since  the  destruction  of  my 
station,  a  number  of  the  European  population  expressed  a 
wish  thht  I  should  return  and  break  the  bread  of  life  among 
them.  I  replied  that  I  was  willing,  and  even  anxious  to  do 
so,  but  the  war  was  still  at  its  height.  The  country 
between  the  two  towns  was  overrun  by  the  enemy  night  and 
day,  and  many  white  men  had  perished  by  their  hands.  It 
was  then,  indeed,  a  work  of  great  danger  to  pass  over  that 
line  of  road,  noless  protected  by  a  very  considerable  armed 
force.  A  body  of  converted  Caffres,  with  their  familice, 
now  well  known  in  the  colony  as  **  CaIderwood*a  Gaflres,*' 
had  been  brought  out  of  Caffraria  by  me,  at  the  eommenee- 
menl  of  the  war,  in  cirenmstanoes  of  great  anxiety  and  ex- 
citement, not  unattended  with  peril.  They  were  placed  in 
Fort  Beaufort,  and  with  my  consent,  and  by  my  adrice,  they 
rendered  the  colony  important  services  during  the  war. 
When  they  had  heard  that  I  had  determined  to  remain  in  the 
oonntry,  twelve-of  these  men  leadily  agreed,  on  the  auggea- 
tion  of  some  of  the  Suropeans  referred  to,  to  go  for  me. 
They  said,  "  Supply  us  with  the  means  of  defending  our- 
selves  from  our  own  countrymen,  and  we  will  go  and  fetch 
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our  tfaoher  aod  hit  family."  TIwm  were  naked  saTaget 
wheo  I  flrtt  law  them.  Thej  had  been  broaght  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  troth  nnder  my  minisiry,  and  I  bad  teen 
them  tried  in  many  a  difficnlty.  They  were  ttalwart  and 
troe-bnrted  men,  whom  I  oonld  trast  in  any  emergency. 
They  toon  preaented  themselTes  at  onr  hoaee  in  Graham's 
Town.  It  wai  early  in  the  morning  when  they  appeared,  for 
they  had  travelled  all  night.  Joy  wae  in  their  oonnteoanoea, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
tears,  as,  one  after  the  other,  they  warmly  shook  my  hand, 
with  nnmistakeable  proofs  of  affection.  Not  a  bit  of 
selfl^inesi  was  there.  When  I  asked  how  they  had  dared  to 
•ome,  and  ao  £iw,  they  langbod,  and  playfoliy  «iid,  **  When 
we  were  coming  for  our  father  we  were  bold  and  strong. 
Love  has  strong  arms  and  long  legs ;  make  yon  haste  and 
come!** 


until  with  one  great  bound  we  had  cleared  the 
second  and  third  volames,  without  leaving  a  foot- 
print in  either.  We  fared  better  than  the  Alpine 
youth  after  all. 


Onwards.    By  the  author  of  Ann£  Dtsart.   Three 
vols.    London :  Kurst  and  Blackett, 

Tjblb  title  is  the  best  part  of  this  book.  We 
liked  it,  and  took  up  the  work.  We  read — until 
the  story  seemed  to  have  travelled  out  of  its  own 
dull  prose,  into  a  strangely  imaginative  land. 
jaLoDor  Sky,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  in  lieu  of 
rags,  was  clothed  in  fleeoy  garments,  and 
the  book  fell  from  onr  hands !  Alas  for  Honor, 
the  had  sent  os  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

We  felt  dreadfully  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and 
rubbed  our  eyes,  and  repeated  "Onwards,"  and 
thought  of  "  Excelsior,"  that  rash  young  man  who 
would  go  clambering  up  a  hill  with  a  flag  in  his 
hand,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  to  him  by 
the  young  woman  and  the  monk — the  former,  by 
the  bye,  must  have  been  a  very  improper  young 
person,  or  she  would  never  have  begged  that  mis- 
guided young  man  on  his  first  introduction — for 
be  it  observed,  they  had  never  met  before,  he 
having  for  purposes  of  his  own,  got  up  above 
"happy  homes,  with  fires  gleaming,*'  etc. — to  stay, 
and  rest  his  weary  head  upon  her  breast  1  How- 
ever, we  felt  like  Excelsior  (if  that  was  his  bap- 
tismal epithet,  adebateable  subject)  we  had  a  weary 
task — but  we  scorned  all  advice — and  took  as  our 
baaner  the  title,  "  Onwards.' ' 

"Jim,"  "Mrs.  Winthrop,"  "Mrs.  Gannaway," 
the  "  small  pox,"  and  "  Aunt  Keziah,"  were  all 
passed :  we  stopped.  Excelsior  is  said  to  have 
been  "  half  buried  in  the  snow,"  and  so  unable  to 
proceed — like  him,  we  were  buried  in  something, 
tried  to  get  on,  and  couldn't.  He  grasped  Ihe 
banner  and  died — we  grasped  onr  banner,  and 
shottUng  "  Onwards  1     Onwards !"    never  stopped 


Father  CoMell.     A  Tale  by  the  O'Hara  •Family. 

1  vol.     Dublin :  0*Byrne  and  Co. 
This  one  of  a  series  of  tales,  was  written  by  Michael 
Banim     Perhaps  it  is  tiie  best  of  a  number  that 
are  all  interestiag.     Father  Gounell  was  a  grand 
old  Irish  priest  of  times  that  are  not,  but  were. 
He  was  not  deeply  learned  we  believe  in  theology, 
but  he  was  rich  in  good  deeds.     The  story  is  Irish, 
thoroughly,  and  we  would  tell  it  over  again,  but 
here  are  the  objections.     Many  of  our  readers 
would  remember  It.    Then  a  multitude  of  others 
are  sure  during  this  coming  summer  to  have  a 
journey  to  take,  or  several  of   them.      Father 
Connell  will  take  them  for  reading  agreeably  and 
cheaply  over  fifty  miles  by  steamer,  or  a  hundred 
by  rial,  and  they  will  not  think  the  water  long,  if 
the  day  be  calm  or  the  way  in  any  weather.     So 
if  they  take  the  book  it  woidd  be  stupid  for  me  to 
anticipate  the  satisfaction  it  will  yield  them. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Eoideuce^  MaeAitiay  v,  Peun» 
By  J.  Paget,  Esq.  Edinburgh :  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  answers  that  have  been 
made  to  Lord  MaoAulay's  charges  against  William 
Penn.  Mr.  Paget  makes,  we  think,  a  clear  case 
against  the  ennobled  outhor  of  confounding  one 
George  Penne  with  the  William  Penn  of  many 
noble  deeds  and  also  of  Pennsylvania.  In  other 
transactions,  for  of  course  George  Penne  is  only 
substituted  for  William  Penn  in  one  affair,  the 
noble  historian  has  been  less  candid  than  prejudiced. 
William  Penn  evidently  maintained  great  infinence 
at  Court  in  troublous  times.  How  he  obtained 
and  preserved  that  influence  we  camiot  tell.  Pro- 
bably it  cost  him  a  mint  of  money.  For  oiurselves, 
we  rejoice  that  no  good  evidence  exists  of  its 
having  cost  him  his  good  name  and  his  honest 
rectitude.  Mr.  Paget  makes  his  corrections  in  an 
admirable  spirit.  Lord  MacAulay  will  be  nothing 
better  of  them,  for  confession  is  not  one  of  his 
virtues,  but  they  are  good  for  his  [lordship's 
readers  and  for  the  world. 
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GOVERNMENT     CEISIS. 


Tbk  debate  and  the  division  on  the  motion  to  read 
the  GoTernment  Bill  a  second  time  have  changed 
the  condition  of  political  parties.  The  defeat  of 
the  GoTcrnment  bj  a  mnch  smaller  majority  than 
had  been  expected  at  the  commencement  of  the 
discussion  requires  decisive  action  from  them. 

The  necessity  of  similar  action  on  the  part  of 
the  unfranchised  classes  is  also  apparent.  The 
amendment  moved  by  Lord  3ohn  Russell,  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Ministerial  Bill,  is  a  mere 
abstraction.  It  binds  him  to  nothing  yery  parti- 
cular. The  Radical  members  vho  supported  the 
amendment  vithout  a  more  distinct  pledge  for  the 
future  than  has  been  obtained  may  regret  that 
course.  Although  the  debate  continued  for  nearly 
two  week^  yet  the  cause  of  the  petxtionera  who 
sought  manhood  suffrage,  Tote  by  ballot,  and  equit- 
able electoral  districts  was  not  stated.  These 
principles  were  sdopted  at  the  great  majority  of 
the  meetings  which  have  occurred  on  reform  dur- 
ing the  year.  Yet,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  popular  requests  found  scarcely  an  advocate. 

The  question  is  in  a  peouliar  position.  All 
parties  admit  a  necessity  for  some  alteration,  but 
three-fourths  of  the  speakers  on  all  sides  proposed, 
or  urged,  the  smallest  possible  change^ — whatever 
that  might  be.  Identity  of  qualiBcation,  proposed  by 
the  Government,  was  assailed  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  members  who  spoke ;  because  it  might  lead 
to  a  ruBh  downwards  of  both  boroughs  and  counties 
at  the  next  change.  The  Whigs  cannot  propose  a 
higher  country  suffrage  now  than  the  ten  pounds 
suggested  by  the  Conservatives.  They  must 
relieve  themselves  from  identity  of  franchises  be- 
tween the  boroughs  and  the  counties,  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  former  under  ten  pounds.  The  figure, 
according  to  Yisoount  Falmerston,  would  be  six 
pounds  rating,  but  Lord  John  Russell  may  insist 
on  a  six  pounds  rental,  because  he  now  finds  the 
practice  of  rating  unequal. 

The  Government  plan  proposed  the  reduction  of 
county  qualifications  to  a  ten  pound  occupancy,  and 
various  fancy  franchises  which  wc  have  enumerated 
That  plan  was  met  by  Lord  John  Rus8eU*s  amend- 
ment, which  means  anything ;  and  his  cry  of  disfran- 
chisement. 

We  have  referred  to  that  cry  in  another  page. 

The  Radical  members  should  have  refused  theur 
support  to  Lord  John  Russell,  until  they  had 
exacted  terms.  They  had  the  game  in  their  own 
hands.  It  had  been  placed  there  by  Lord  John ; 
but  the  opportunity  has  passed  away  without  im- 
provement, unless  Mr.  Bright  has  some  private 
arrangement  with  the  Whigs.  He  denies  that, 
nud  there  has  never  been  a  doubt  cast  upon  his 

word. 

The  division  showed  the  complete  power 
which  the  Radical  members  had  to  name  their 
terms.    They  declined,  and  are  now  in  a  worse 


position   than    they    held  in    the  beginning  of 
March. 

If  the  debate  and  division  have  occurred  to  dis- 
place the  Government,  and  put  Lord  John  Russell 
and  his  friends  on  the  Treasury  benches,  the 
country  gaius  nothing,  and  loses  time. 

If  an  exchange  of  Administrations  ensne,  for  no 
greater  object  than  the  substitution  of  a  aix  pounds 
rating  in  boroughs  for  the  Savings  Bank  qualifica- 
tion of  the  Government,  a  gain  of  only  some  fifty 
thousand  more  electors  could  be  secured,  at  the 
risk  of  no  bill  this  session ;  and  none  perhaps  in 
the  next  year. 

The  Ministry  may  dissolve  Parliament,  or  they 
may  resign.  The  former  alternative  would  sus- 
pend the  question  for  another  session,  or  to  the 
dose  of  another  year.  The  latter  possibility 
presents  soarotly  a  fairer  prospect.  A  new  Cabinet 
will  require  fourteen  days'  for  adjournment  and 
re-eleotion.  The  intervention  of  Euter,  and  other 
matters,  will  bring  May-day,  before  Pariiament  is 
again  engaged  in  business  seriously.  Ere  then, 
other  business  may  be  on  hand.  The  Congress 
of  diplomatists  to  settle  Italy,  requires  care.  The 
new  Cabinet  have  to  learn  our  responsibilities  on 
that  subject.  That  Congress  might  be  destroyed, 
and  before  the  first  of  May  hostilities  may 
occur.  Even  if  no  other  accident  interrene, 
the  Peers  may  amend  Lord  John  Russeirs  bill 
down  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
proposals.  If  the  Whigs  accept  the  amendments, 
nothing  is  gained :  if  they  reject  them,  postpone- 
ment to  I860  is  secured. 

We  admit  that  the  Radical  members  were 
placed  in  difficulties.  Public  meetings  of  nearly 
all  their  constituencies  had  resolved  against  the 
bill,  had  resolved  opposition  to  it  at  every  stage, 
had  declared  war  to  the  knife. 

A  hostile  feeling  had  risen,  which  would  not  be 
quelled.  Its  existence  was  good  and  right.  Its 
origin  was  bad  and  deceptive.  The  defeat  of  the 
bill  resembles  the  execution  of  a  great  criminal 
upon  an  erroneous  judgment.  The  bill  deserved 
defeat.  It  has  met  its  deserts,  but  not  for  its 
guilt,  but  for  a  bad  name  fixed  to  it  without 
reason.  It  is  all  tho  same,  however,  if  it  was  a 
bad  bill,  some  parties  say.  It  is  not  all  the  same, 
and  in  our  opinion  very  far  from  being  all  the 
same.  If  the  bill  had  been  defeated  on  the  second 
reading,  because  it  denied  the  ballot,  or  mocked 
at  equitable  representation,  or  neglected  the 
borough  franchise,  it  would  not  have  been  all  the 
same  as  its  defeat  though  a  cry  of  disfranchise- 
ment, which  it  did  not  commit,  and  that  was  an 
omission.  ^ 

We  shall  never  gain,  Reform  worthy  of  the 
name,  without  the  banishment  of  expediency  from 
our  practice.  So  long  as  electoral  districts  com- 
prise borough  and  country  constituencies,  thus 
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long  win  It  be  reasonable  io  take  ibe  Toie  for  the 
district  within  which  the  qualification  is  raised. 

Plurality  of  votes  is  undesirable,  bat,  if  it  be 
right,  give  us  a  scale.  Is  a  man  to  vote  because 
he  is  man  P  If  so,  the  man  will  oount  one.  If 
he  has  a  house  at  any  rent  under  five  pounds,  the 
house  will  oount  one.  He  will  have  two  votes— 
house,  one ;  man,  one ;— house  and  man  being  of 
equal  value.  From  five  to  ten  pounds  rent  will 
give  another  vote.  The  eleotcnr  will  be  triply  shod— 
thus,  man,  one ;  house,  one ;  five  pounds  of  extra 
rent,  one — ^three,  total,  making  a  triumvirate. 

We  have  not  space  to  carry  out  the  calculation, 
but,  doubling  as  we  go,  the  gentleman  who  pays 
£100  of  rent  would  bring  to  the  poll  eight  votes. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  scale.  The  man  is 
entitled  to  a  vote  for  each  item  of  five  pound  in 
his  rental.  He  would  bring  twenty  votes  for  the 
House  and  one  for  his  mind.  In  his  case  mind 
would  be  five  per  cent,  and  stone  or  timber  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  infiuence.  That  is  the  true 
law  of  personal  and  property  representation.  That 
would  be  a  clear  rule.  So  far  it  would  be  an 
honest,  because  an  open  rule.  The  Legislature 
might  be  ashamed  of  valuing  men  at  so  little,  and 
property  at  so  much.  But  they  do  something  of 
that  sort,  and  need  not  shrink  from  their  prin- 
ciples. 

Plurality  of  votes  by  freeholds,  or  any  other 
system,  is  wrong,  if  the  qualification  be  personal. 
If  it  rest  on  property  it  is  fair  !  Only  avow  the  prin- 
ciple. What  is  to  be  done  now  P  At  last' the  unen- 
franchised, and  more  of  the  enfranchued  who  think 
that  they  should  not  be  made  exceptions,  see  all 
that  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  existing  mood  of  Par- 
liament. 


They  are  to  be  settled  on  the  lowest  terms. 
The  Gbvernment  Bill  was  opposed  because  it  could 
not  be  a  settlement.  That  was  one  of  its  merits. 
No  other  measure  proposed  yet,  can  be  a  settle- 
ment. No  other  that  will  be  proposed  by  any 
party,  from  their  own  pleasure,  will  be  a  settlement. 

The  public  have  been  apathetic  on  these  great 
questions,  because  they  trusted  to  the  leaders  of 
parties.  These  leaders  use  them  for  party  ob<» 
jects ;  if  it  be  wrong  to  say  for  personal  purposes. 
To  all  these  uses  the  end  is  near.  There  can  be 
no  longer  mistake  regarding  the  intentions  of 
Parliament.  A  majority  of  380  votes  to  291  have 
decided  that  the  Qovemmeat  Bill  should  not  be 
read  a  seoond  time,  and  that  Lord  John  Russell's 
resolution,  saying  nothing  of  equitable  representa- 
tion ;  nothing  of  the  franchise  in  borouglis — that 
£9  10s.  for  £10  would  not  satisfy—is  the  only 
assurance  for  the  future  that  can  be  obtained  at 
present. 

In  these  circumstances.  Parliamentary  Beform 
Associations  should  be  organised  in  all  parts  of  the 
country ;  as  they  now  exist  in,  perhaps,  half  the 
Scotch  towns;  their  objects  should  be  few  and 
explicit;  their  means,  teaching  by  meetings  and 
tracts;  the  enrollment  of  members;  and  finally, 
the  exercise  of  their  infiuence  on  the  elections 
which  cannot  be  delayed  long.  Nothing  will  be 
given  freely.  All  that  is  n^ed  must  be  drawn 
from  the  hands  of  statesmen.  This  consolation 
alone  remains,  that  all  can  be  done  which  needs  to 
be  done  in  perfect  good  humour  and  peace ;  for 
the  great  parties  know  that  they  must  yield  before 
a  large  demonstration  of  public  opinion. — 
Apbil  1. 


POLITICAL    NAUUATIVE. 


Ths  Government  Reform  Bill  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  month,  and  has  fully  occupied  it.  The 
measure  comprehended  the  reduction  of  the  coun- 
try qualification  by  tenantry  from  fifty  to  ten 
pounds.  It  included  exactly  Mr.  Locke  King^s 
annual  motion  on  that  subject,  which  has  been 
the  test  of  extreme  Liberalism  and  Radicalism  for 
some  years. 

It  did  not  alter  the  occupancy  or  possession 
qualifications  for  boroughs ;  but  it  proposed  over 
both  boroughs  and  counties  a  variety  of  what  Mr. 
Bright  has  described  as  fancy  franchises. 

The  lodging  qualification  by  payment  of  eight 
shillings  weekly,  would  be  important  in  many 
English  towns,  where,  from  the  construction  of 
houses,  they  are  let  usually  to  one  tenant  for 
each  house,  who  sublets  the  parts  that  he  does 
not  require  more  frequently  as  unfurnished  apart- 
ments. From  this  mode  of  occupancy,  a  large 
number  of  persons,  who,  in  Scotland,  might  be 


electors,  have  not  in  Bnglish  towns  a  vote.  The 
bill  is  confined  to  England,  and  the  corresponding 
measures  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  not  been 
produced  yet. 

The  lodging  clause  would  not  meet  the  cases 
satisfactorily  of  unmarried  men  who  pay  for  fur- 
nbhed  lodgings,  but  who  do  not  often  hold  them 
by  the  quarter,  or  by  the  year.  It  is  a  clause  in 
an  English  bill  devised  to  meet  a  peculiarity  in 
the  habits  of  English  occupancy,  and  it  failed  to 
accomplish  the  object;  for  it  fixed  the  qualifica- 
tion at  twenty  pounds  instead  of  ten  pounds,  to 
which  Mr.  Duncombe  intimated  the  intention  of 
proposing  its  reduction.  Hoasehold  suffrage  would 
not  add  twenty- five  per  cent,  to  the  number  of 
electors  in  London,  without  a  lodgers*  qualification. 
As  matters  stand,  many  persons  take  a  house, 
keep  two  apartments  probably  for  their  own  use, 
and  let  out  the  remaining  rooms  unfurnished,  at  a 
rate  which  meets  the  entire  rent  of  the  premiscf 
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Thus,  theoeeiipaDis  who  mlly  pty  ibe  n&t,  htve 
no  Totes»  and  the  tenant,  who  pa/t  no  rent»  and 
takes  a  small  risk,  has  a  Tote. 

The  qualifioation  of  all  penons  who  hare  heen 
ednoated  at  nniTersities,  oodd  have  no  influence 
on  politics,  as  they  are  nearly  all  eleotora.  Five 
per  cent,  would  cover  the  entire  nnmher  who 
haTC  not  hy  common  franchises  the  right  to  tote, 
with  the  exception  of  men  still  young. 

The  professional  qnalifieations  of  attorneys,  bar* 
risters,  medical  men,  and  mbisters  of  the  gospel, 
would  be  equally  usdess,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
main  clause,  oontaining  the  nduotion  of  the  coun- 
ty qualification  to  ten-pounds,  because  all  these 
persons  would,  under  the  common  franchise,  hafe 
a  right  to  Tote. 

!nie  qualification  of  schoolmasters,  who  hsTC 
gained  a  GoTemment  certificate,  is  equally  need- 
less, because  those  of  them  who  deserre  the  certi- 
ficate, will  haye  a  vote  by  some  common  mode. 

Pensionem  from  the  cifil  or  military  services, 
receiTing  8s.  weekly,  were  to  be  qualified  on  that 
annuity.  The  line  was  struck  high  enough  to  omit 
the  greater  number  of  pensioners,  all,  indeed,  under 
Is.  2d.  per  day. 

Depositors  to  the  value  of  £60  for  one  year  in 
the  savings  banks,  were  to  vote  on  their  bank  book. 
This  scheme  was  expected  to  bring  an  addition 
equal  to  50,000  voters.  The  depositing  scale  was 
too  high,  and  as  the  country  loses  money  by 
saving^s  banks,  we  do  not  comprehend  their  reason 
for  confining  the  qualifying  powers  of  sixty  pounds 
to  the  deposit  in  one  of  them.  The  money  in  any 
other  bank  should  be  equally  useful.  We  as  little 
know  why  there  should  be  virtue  in  sixty  pounds 
placed  in  a  savings  bank,  by  which  the  nation  loses 
something,  and  £330  be  required  to  qualify  a  man, 
if  invested  in  Government  stock,  by  which  the 
nation  loses  nothing.  These  anomalies,  or  mis« 
takes,  look  ill  in  a  Government  measure. 

The  framers  of  the  bill  may  have  forgotten  that 
a  depositor  cannot  place  sixty  pounds  into  a  saving's 
bank  in  a  single  year.  He  must  make  two  bites 
of  the  cherry,  although  he  might  be  disposed  to 
deposit  the  money  in  a  slump  sum  at  once.  It 
was  said  that  50,000  persons  might  be  qualified  by 
this  new  suffrage.  Some  of  them  may  be  aheady 
qualified,  but  no  new  electors  could  get  on  the 
register  in  a  shorter  time,  upon  this  clause,  than 
three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act.  One  year 
would  be  required  for  the  first  thirty  pounds, 
another  year  for  the  second,  and  a  third  year  for 
the  two  together  to  settle  down  into  the  power  of 
a  qualification. 

We  do  not  hunt  for  weak  points  in  plans,  but  as 
in  all  property  qualifications,  in  this  savings  bank 


scheme  there  are  thin  comcn.  The  depoaitcr^a 
franchise  ceases  if  he  abstracted  one  of  his  sixty 
pounds.  The  vote  would  be  dependent  on  one 
pound,  or  even  one  shilling,  and  not  upon  sixty 
pounds,  or  twelve  hundred  shillii^s. 

As  the  Government  had  decided  on  trying  a 
fancy  franchise^  we  are  surprised  that  they  did 
not  adopt  the  Life  Assurance  principle,  easily 
attainable,  and  calculated  to  work  great  good  for 
the  community.  A  million  of  new  deotots  in  a 
few  years,  mialifying  upon  as  many  Life  Insuranco 
policies  of  £100  each,  would  have  presented  one 
hundred  millions  in  course  of  accumulation  by  a 
single  generation,  through  voting. 

The  Government  bill  was  charged  with  the  dis-> 
franchisement  of  forty  shilling  freeholders  in 
English  counties.  The  charge  was  loudly  made. 
The  freeholders  were  required  to  vote  in  the  ter« 
ritorial  limits  of  the  constituency  within  which 
their  voting  material  might  be  situated. 

Many  of  tliem  qualified  from  land  within 
boroughs  to  vote  for  counties.  Against  the 
attempt  to  correct  this  error  arose  the  disfranchis* 
ing  squall.  The  answer  that  the  freeholders  might 
vote  in  the  boroughs  was  met  with  the  assurance 
that  they  had  generally  votes  there  already.  The 
disfranchising  cry  was  raised  therefore  to  protect 
plurality  of  votes.  The  (Government  gave  way, 
and  continued  the  privilege  for  the  life  of  the 
holders.  '*  Let  us  fight  for  the  babies  "  arose  a 
second  cry.  Trouble  not  yourselves  for  the  free* 
holders  of  cradles  exclaimed  Mr.  Henley,  of 
Oxfordshire,  a  sincere  Tory-— for  long  ere  they  can 
be  intercepted  at  the  poll,  you  will  have  another 
Reform  Bill. 

THB  WAB8. 

The  Austrian  and  French  quarrel  concerning 
Italy  will  be  referred  to  a  Congress  of  European 
powers.  Their  representatives  are  to  meet  at 
Baden-Baden — the  very  place  for  them.  They 
are  on  a  gambling  business,  and  should  meet  in 
the  gamblers*  metropolis.  Sardinia  is  beyond  all 
equity  displeased  with  the  prospect  of  peace,  and 
its  king  and  his  minister  do  enormonsiy  strutt  and 
swell,  forgetful  that  they  are  too  small  for  big 
powers  to  see  them.  They  will  not  have  patience 
to  wait  until  the  Congress  comes  to  nothing: 

The  Indian  revolt  is  over  and  past,  yet  the 
Begum  and  Nana  Sahib  are  over  the  border,  and 
far  away  to  Nepaul;  while  Veroie  Shah  and 
Tantia  Topee  wander  over  Western  India.  The 
money  wanted  in  this  country  for  Indian  purposes 
this  year  is  twelve  instead  of  seven  millions.  A 
second  loan  of  five  millions  is  needed.  Next  year 
a  loan  of  four  or  five  will  be  required,  and  so  on 
for  three  or  four  years. 
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THE     WAR. 


Since  the  Ist  January  ConsoLs  have  fallen 
in  value  by  the  sum  of  seventy  millions 
sterling ;  snares  of  public  companies  in 
this  country,  and  otner  securities,  have 
fallen  by  a  similar  sirni.  The  two  classes 
are  worth  now  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  less  than  at  some  period  during 
the  year.  They  continue  to  produce  the 
same  return,  or  nearly  the  same,  for  the 
revenue  of  many  public  companies  is 
affected;  but  the  reduction  in  tne  money 
which  they  would  bring  is  the  measure  of 
the  fall  of  public  confidence  in  their  sta- 
bility. But  who  have  caused  the  fall? 
The  franchise,  we  have  been  told,  could 
not  be  extended  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  because  they  might  endanger  the 
value  of  property,  especially  the  value 
of  that  kind  of  property  involved  in  the 
present  retrogressions.  Has  this  bad 
character  of  the  people  been  verified? 
They  have  been  disappointed.  The  unen- 
franchised classes  of  this  country — those 
mighty  multitudes,  who  have  complete 
power  already  whenever  they  may  en- 
lorce  their  will,  even  by  the  most 
constitutional  measures,  have  been  dis- 
pleased. They  consider  that  their  claims 
were  nuule  the  footballs  of  party.  Even 
their  professed  friends  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain,  not  the  demands  of  justice,  but 
the  smallest  quantity  of  it  which  would 
satisfy  the  public.  Instead  of  pursuing 
Ik  generous  policy,  even  avowed  reformers 
have  nicely  calculated  and  weighed  how 
few  pickles  would  bring  the  balance  of 
necessity  onc^  more  even. 


These  classes,  then,  whom  statesmen 
fear,  may  have  made  some  commotion 
which  has  terrified  the  holders  of  Amds, 
and  compelled  them  to  sell  for  their  own 
satisfaction,  while  nobody  was  anxious  to 
buy.  This  would  be  the  supposition  of  a 
person  who  had  looked  over  a  paper  on 
any  recent  morning,  handed  to  him  Dy  the 
pilot,  as  he  came  up  one  of  our  rivers,  in 
one  of  our  steamers,  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence. He  would  be  three  weeks  behind 
this  coimtry  with  our  intelligence.  The 
events  of  these  three  weeks  would  be  un- 
known to  him;  and  if  a  capitalist  of  Con- 
servative principles,  he  would  naturally 
suppose  that  some  insurrection  of  irritated 
people  had  occurred,  or  that  some  out- 
oreak  was  in  a  dark  prospective.  He  could 
never  imagine  that  all  this  commotion  was 
raised  by  emperors — most  respectable 
men,  witn  a  stake  in  their  respective 
countries — ^by  emperors  and  kin^  alone. 
He  could  scarcely  suppose  that  nis  bug- 
bears, the  people  of  tnis  country,  were 
anxious  to  labour  whenever  they  could 
obtain  employment ;  were  industrious, 
"peace,  law,  and  order^*  men,  without  the 
slightest  desire  that  could,  or  that  had 
infringed  the  ftmds  by  a  sixty-fourth  even 
per  cent. ;  while  his  idols,  the  great  men 
of  Europe,  were  endeavouring,  as  such 
men  had  done  before,  to  rend  its  peace  in 
twain. 

Property  is  not  only  in  danger,  but  it  is 
sadly  reduced  in  selling  value  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  will  do  no  mere 
than  cover  the  reduction  in  the  value  ot 
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floating  property  represented  by  shares 
and  stocks  in  the  four  months  preceding 
the  28th  of  April  last.     This  sum  of  one 

.  hundred  and  fifty  millions  applies  ovXy  to 
our  own  country.  Another,  and  an  equal 
sum,  has  been  simk  in  the  same  manner 
in  foreign  countries.  It  maybe  all  got 
up  again,  but  not  for  the  needy,  who  must 
now  sqU.  Emperors  and  ki^gs  hp,ye  ^tplen 
away  their  property,  whila  the  people  of 
this  country  would  have  conserved  it  to 
the  last  penny.  The  cause  of  this  fright 
among  consols  and  their  kindred  needs 
examination.  It  involves,  we  fear,  some- 
thing of  more  importance  than  cofij^^i 
— something  more  priceless  than  any  pro- 
perty. It  threatens  war ;  and  we  may 
trace  the  channels  of  ambition  and  des- 
potism through  the  treaties  by  >^hich  ij: 
was  supposed  that  Europe  was  bound 
over  tp  keep  the  peace. 

The  war  of  1854  was  undertaken  tp 
thwart  the  de^igng  pf  Russia'  against 
Turkey.  Tbeep  designs  found  a  pretext 
in  quarrels  respecting  the  custody  of  the 
hojy  places  in  Jerusdem,  which  probably 
ori^ated  in  the  eiForts  of  France  to 
acquire  additional  rights  for  the  Latin^ 
hat  Is,  for  the  Homan  Church.  The  holy 
places,  a?  they  are  termed,  do  not  fiilnl 
the   cUiins   made    for    them.     The  Pro- 

*  te^taiits^  therefore,  reject  fhese  particular 
points  m  Jerusalem ;  byt  the  Greek  and 
Koi»au  Churches  believe  that  they  are 
the  very  spots  asserted  by  tradition,  and 
that  the  miracles  claimed  fpr  them  are 
not  all  pretences  or  ^windle8,  but  truths. 
"W^e  can  hardly  say  whether  Greek  or 
Latin,  French  or  Miiscovite,  were  right 
in  one  meaning,  but  we  know  that  both 
were  wrong  iij  another  and  a  more  im- 
portant sense.  The  Sultan  did  aB  that  he 
could  to  satisfy  both  parties,  but  the 
Russians  wanted  to  weakjen  Turkey  ;  and 
thev  adopted  measures  which  led  to  war. 
Thp  French  soldiers  appear  to  have 
been  better  provided  for  in  the  first  season 
pf  the  Crimean  canpaigning  than  ours. 
In  the  second  the  iJi7tish  army  was  in 
better  condition  than  the  French.  For 
some  reason,  however,  Louis  Napoleon 
desired  peace.  Many  persons  believed 
that  the  finances  of  Jrance  were  low 
Others  that  the  French  people  oppoised 
l!he  war.  We  niay  come  to  another  re^on 
Tor  the  proceedings  in  ^  few  pages  hence. 
This  ^  is  certain,  that  ;the  Frendi  and  the 
Eussians  appeared   anxious  to  fraternise 


upon  the  Crimea  after  the  capture  of 
Sebastopol,  and  we  may  almost  state  that 
some  of  our  officers  were  pleased  to  be 
delivered  from  it  and  them. 

Austria  occupied  during  that  war  the 
condition  of  "  armed  neutrality,"  which  a 
majority  of  our  politicians  advise  our 
Government  to  assume  in  the  present  crisis. 
The  ]S^1  of  Derby  has  prpmi^ed  u^  the 
dignity  of  ap  armed  neutrality.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  he  may  not  be  a 
Count  Buol,  whose  armed  neutrality  has 
brought  no  good  to  Austria.  The  posi- 
tions pf  Austria  and  Britain  diflfer  widely. 
The  ^rmer  had  been  indebted  to  Kussia 
for  assistance  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Hungarian  revolt;  but  the  Austrians  could 
not  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  Cossacks 
rode  tp  the  Danube  out  of  love  to  the 
authorities  at  Vienna.  They  supposed 
thq.t  the  Jlussian  Government  >vere  in- 
terested in  the  suppression  of  that  revolt. 
They  were  not  grateful  therefore  Even 
if  they  had  been  flill  of  gratit  'de  they 
knew  that  th^ir  Italian  possessions  would 
be  assailed  by  land  and  sea  if  they  openly 
favoured  Biissia.  To  this  day  it  is 
doubtftd  whether  the  Austri.ai^  occupancy 
of  Moldavia  an(i  Wallachia  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  allies  or  of  Bussia. 

After  peace,  the  Jiussians  professed  to 
be  offended  with  the  Austrian  non-inter- 
vention. This  may  have  been  ^  prptencje 
to  excuse  ftiture  proceedings,  which  ^ 
yre  shall  see  have  now  been  taken. 

TR^e  Sardinians  joined  the  alliance  of 
Britain,  Fi'ancp^  and  Tuiiey,  ^nd  went 
into  the  Crimean  war  partly  upon  sopae 
old  sentimental  waif,  that  as  Genoa  h^id 
at  one  period  an  inter.est  in  the  Euxine, 
the  dignity  of  Sardinia  "jva^  involved  in 
breaking  Tartar  skulls  op  the  Tchemaya. 
However  this  junction  originated,  the 
Sardinians  di<J  their  part  well ;  and  pn 
the  ground  fhey  did  not  appear  to  have 
that  sympathy  with  either  the  French  oj 
the  Kuss;ans,  which  these  parties  enter 
tained  mutually  for  themselves. 

At  the  Congress  in  Paris,  whjch  closed 
the  Russian  war,  the  Sardinian  representa- 
tivje  seemed  to  gain  the  faypur  of  the  Rus- 
sians, who  afterwards  oflfered  certain 
civilities  to  the  constiti^tional  ^tate  of 
Italv;  such  as  foemen  might  offer  to  war- 
riors worthy  of  their  8<;eei.  Towards  th^ 
close  of  that  Congress,  this  Sardinian  re- 
presentative made  some  remarks  regard 
ing  Italian  business,  dangers,  and  nation* 
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alitie0|  which  reBe0UJie4  the  breaking  up 
of  UQW  ground.  Count  CavouF  too]( 
in&ftment  of  the  question)  aa  if  he  meant 
to  preeerye  it  for  lurther  uae. 

The  int^val  since  that  Congress  sepa* 
n^ted  is  not  so  long  that  ordinary  readers 
umy  not  remember  how  it  has  been  occu*» 
pied.  Our  Indian  revolt  commenced  in 
1857.  Dark  iiints  regarding  that  event 
had  been  given  by  Russian  oiScers  in  the 
Crimea ;  and,  there  is  no  doubt  that  al- 
though it  was  an  outbreak  of  Mahommedan 
fanaticism)  yet  it  had  been  foreseen,  and 
perhaps  got  up  in  Russia.  The  Persian 
quarrel  preceded  the  revolt ;  and  that  was 
an  affair  nursed  by  Russian  influences. 
Thus,  Ui-eat  Britain  lias  lu^l  fUU  hands 
with  distant  work  since  the  peace  oi*  Paris ; 
and  diSerent  results  may  pave  been  ex- 
pected from  these  contingencies  than 
any  which  have  occurred  as  yet;  only 
let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  out  of 
the  wood. 

The  Begum  of  Oude,  and  liiTejia  Sahib, 
are  still  free,  with  a  considerable  force, 
across  our  borders  certainly,  and  over 
the  Baptee,  in  Nepaul.  ]jerose  Shah, 
and  Tantia  Topee,  after  fightiugs  and 
fights  almost  unexampled,  are  broken 
men  ;  but  they  are  free  still,  and  ready 
with  any  opening  again  to  maku  war. 

The  Silchs  were  not  long  since  our 
bitter  enemies.  They  have  been  our  good 
iriends  and  sdldiers  in  this  movement. 
Once  before,  revolt  was  feared  in  their 
regiments.  They  are  aa  army  of  nearly 
eighty  thousand  men;  and  a  feeling  of 
au^icion,  for  which  they  have  afforded 
extremely  little  reason,  hasexisted  respect- 
ing them.  Our  last  intelligence  mentions 
the  discovery  of  a  seconxl  plot  at  Lahore, 
their  metropolis.  The  particulars  are 
unknown,  and  they  are  probably — ^we 
hope  and  trust — ^^'ery  small.  The  Sikhs, 
doubtless,  have  to  resist  temptations  now. 
Deception  and  fraud  practised  in  Europe, 
lead  us  to  expect  the  enuiloyment  of 
similar  means  in  Asia.  At  least,  it  wiQ 
be  convenient  for  French  and  Russian 
designs  at  present  to  place  our  armed 
neutrality  in  Asoa.  They  would  rather 
hove  us  busy  there^  than  in  d^e  enjoy^ 
nent  o(  peace  and  security,  wkHe  they 
settle  their  email  affairs  in  £urope,  or  in 
Turicey.  They  will  neither  spare  money 
nor  pains  to  aoeomplidi  ibM,- ohjetct.  It 
would  repapr  their  trouble;  and  if  the 
Sikhs  jcfimaa  fini^ihfiil  ami  tteady  to  our 


cause  and  ^Hheii?  Queeu,"  as  they  are 
known  to  be  gallant  toemies,  so  they  may 
be  considered  incorruptible  friends. 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  the  Rider  of  the 
Punjaub  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
aud  subsequently  of  the  North  Western 
provinces,  arrived  in  this  country  during 
the  laBt  month.  We  may  well  regret  the 
apathy  that  tUlpwed  thismostdistinguished 
nian  to  arrive  among  us  with  no  further 
conaidemtiou  than  would  be  shown  to  any 
gentleman  from  India,  who  could  pay  his 
own  and  Ids  fainily's  bills.  If  Sir  John 
Lawrence  and  his  brother  Iiad  been 
Romans,  and  had  lived  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years  ago,  he  would  have  been 
decreed  a  triumphant  entry  by  the  Senate,, 
and  liistorians  would  have  recorded  his 
achievements,  of  which  orators  would  have 
spoken  and  poets  sung  tiie  praises.  In 
this  country  a  young  peer,  petted  and 
spoiled  because  he  has  discovered  the 
possession  of  some  business  capabilities,  con-» 
siders  a  baronetcy  and  £2,000  per  annum 
by  way  of  pension,  a  good  reward  for  the 
recovery  of  an  Empire  and  the  prudent 
rule  of  provinces  in  rebellion.  JBritons 
are  expected  to  work  cheap,  if  they  be  not 
lawyers  or  peers'  sons.  We  marvel  much 
at  this  moment  whether  Britain  and  India 
owe  more  to  Sir  John  Lawrence  than  to 
Baron  Macaulay.  We  know  to  whom 
they  have  given  the  most.  We  respect 
Baron  Macaiday's  literary  qualifications, 
but  he  would  not  be  of  the  sGghtest  use 
among  the  Sikhs  at  present,  while  Sir 
Jolm  Lawrence  might  be  W(H*th  ten  thou* 
sand  men. 

The  efforts  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  com- 
plete the  docks  and  fortifications  of  Cher- 
bourg during  the  Indian  war  excited 
suspicion  among  Radical  poUtioians  in 
this  country.  Mr.  RoebucK  and  other 
Radical  Members  of  Parliament  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  of  that  business 
publicly.  The  Unerbourj^  preparations  arc 
a  threat  to  Great  Britain.  As  such  they 
have  been  regarded  in  France  ;  and  they 
were  even  t»ken  in  tliat  light  by  our 
Government.  Th^e  is  no  doubt  that  our 
Navy  has  been  greatly  neglected  by  succes- 
sive Governments.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
trace  the  cause,  but  unquestionably  the 
Navy  in  our  possession  last  year  was  far 
firom  an  eqmvaleiit  for  its  cost,  and  the 
nation  had  not  received  value. 

The  dbeat  was  worse  than  the  mere  loss 
of  money.    We  bad  not  only  lost  property, 
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but  also  the  meanB  of  protecting  all  that 
remained.  The  position  resembled  that 
of  an  insurer  who  had  paid  money  for 
many  years  to  a  company,  who  were  un- 
able to  meet  their  engagements ;  and  when 
that  was  required,  coolly  replied  that  they 
had  no  funds.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  repairing  these  errors,  but  as  yet 
it  has  been  slow,  and  the  strength  of  our 
Navy  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  alliances 
which  have  been  formed  recently. 

Austria  was  said,  even  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Cherbourg  opening,  to  be 
the  object  of  the  French  military  and  naval 
preparations.  The  military  movements 
could  be  comprehended  from  that  explana- 
tion ;  but  Austria  had  not  a  fleet  capable 
at  any  time  of  competing  with  the  naval 
strength  of  France  ;  and  there  could  have 
been  no  reason  whatever  for  the  increase 
made  to  the  French  navy,  because  there 
were  embarrassments  with  Austria  in 
front. 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  season 
from  that  time,  there  were  occasional 
rumours  of  a  rupture  with  Austria  in 
Paris.  The  reasons  could  not  be  clearly 
divined.  Sometimes  they  were  located  on 
the  Danube,  and  at  other  times  on  the  Po 
or  the  Ticino.  The  desire  to  feed  or  fix 
a  quarrel  with  Austria,  from  whatever 
cause,  must  have  been  apparent  to  diplo- 
matists; while  the  extensive  military 
preparations  must  have  shown  that  the 
danger  could  not  be  distant. 

New  Year's  Day  last  arrived  without 
any  fear  that  its  ceremonial  would  be 
darkened  by  the  shadow  which  was  close 
upon  and  destined  to  mix  with  its  festivi- 
ties. The  French  Emperor,  King,  or 
President,  as  the  chief  ruler,  for  the  time 
being,  may  chance  to  be  named,  is  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  the  ambassadors  of  the 
different  powers  in  a  friendly  manner 
during  that  day,  at  a  diplomatic  levee. 
Political  remarks  are  not  expected  then, 
and  the  whole  affidr  is  consiaered  rather 
ceremonial  and  complimentary.  On  last 
New  Year's  Day  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
varied  the  entertainments  by  expressing 
to  M.  Hubner,  the  ambassador  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  his  regret  that  they 
were  not  now  on  the  same  friendly  terms 
as  formerly.  The  corps  diplomatique  yrere 
cast  into  dismay,  which  was  communi- 
cated quickly  to  the  dealers  in  money  and 
in  news.  Funds  fell  in  all  the  capitals  of 
Eiirope.    All  men  asked,  What  next  ?  as 


they  well  might,  after  this  absurd  freak  ? 
Gentlemen  generally  do  not  invite  persons 
of  their  own  rank,  who  have  offended 
them,  into  a  company  in  their  own  houses 
to  express  displeasure.  Emperors,  we 
fancy,  should  behave  as  gentlemen,  and 
this  was  not  polite  conduct.  Napoleon, 
however,  wanted  the  discussion  which 
followed,  and  was  certain  to  follow,  his 
irritating  reception  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror in  the  person  of  M.  Hubner. 

Francis  Joseph,  of  the  Ilapsbur^  House, 
is  a  younger  gentleman  than  Louis  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  but  has  seen  more  hard 
service.  Tne  Emperor  of  the  French  is 
yet  a  theorist  in  hostilities.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  has  met  their  realities.  The 
latter  necessarily  delivered  his  reply — 
almost  a  copy,  in  the  same  fonn,  in  a  few 
days.  The  troubles  of  the  ftrndholders 
and  speculators  became  hotter,  and  prices 
went  further  down,  while  the  consequences 
were  the  topic  of  discussion  everv  where 
— as  if  they  deserved  a  doubtfrd  thought. 
From  New  Year's  Day  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  clearly  meant  mischief.  A  man 
who  has  to  fight  in  his  own  person  some- 
times reconsiders  the  matter  ;  but  persons 
who  fight  by  proxies  go  to  the  end  with  a 
quarrel.  That  fact  did  not  prevent  the 
men  on  the  Bourse,  on  'Change,  and  on 
the  Press,  from  speculating  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  that  time  France  was  not  quite 
ripe  for  war.  The  Parisian  Moniteur  con- 
tained, therefore,  an  explanation,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Delphic  oracle,  but  less  ex- 

Eressive ;  longer,  and  not  plain.  If  it 
ad  been  plain,  it  would  not  have  been  in 
that  style.  It  was  in  the  style,  however, 
and  that  was  so  well  presented,  that  jour- 
nalists discussed  its  meaning,  and  looked 
into  the  motives  of  the  writer,  and  the 
roots  of  words,  for  an  explanation.  Finally, 
all  sensible  persons  agreed  that  it  was 
cleverly  written  to  read  both  ways. 

At  that  period  the  proposed  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Clothilde  with  Prince 
Napoleon,  the  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  was 
finely  talked  over,  and  suddenly  brought 
to  a  termination.  The  Prince  Napoleon 
being  regarded  as  a  great  warrior,  and 
the  successor  undoubted  to  the  features  of 
one  great  warrior,  conducted  his  courtship 
by  another  soldier.  Greneral  Neil,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  first  military  engineer  in 
Europe — except,  add  some  French  papers, 
in  compliment  to  Kussia,  in  the  present 
mood  of  France,  perhaps  Grenenu  Todt 
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leben,  of  S^bastopol  renown — ^wa8  em- 
ployed in  this  case.  We  don't  know  the 
exact  ground  for  the  high  engineering 
qualities  ascribed  to  Generals  Neil  and 
Todtleben.  The  latter  carried  out  with 
abundance  of  men  and  monej  some  excel- 
lent redoubts  around  Sebastopol,  but  that 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  render  him  the 
first  military  engineer  of  Europe.  General 
Neil  investigated,  and  he  a  ssisted  in 
taking  them.  They  were  taken^  and  that 
we  believe  to  have  been  a  more  difficult 
feat  than  their  construction.  As  for 
General  Neil,  he  was  at  least  rapidly  suc- 
cessfiil  in  his  siege  of  the  yoimg  Princess 
Clothilde's  heart. 

In  Lanarkshire,  and  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, it  would  have  been  said  that  General 
Neil  blackfooted  that  young  lady.  He 
occupied  the  part  of  the  lovers  friend, 
who  knocks  at  the  door,  or  does  any  other 
tiling  whateverto  elicit  interviews  between 
the  parties ;  who,  in  short,  transacts  all 
their  difficult  passages  in  the  proceedings, 
and  is  an  Ambassador  Extraordinary. 

The  young  Princess  Eoyal  of  Sardinia 
had  never,  we  believe,  even  seen  the  gen- 
tleman, advanced  in  life,  who  was  to  solicit 
her  hand,  her  heart,  and  her  little  fortune. 
It  is  not  even  probable  that  the  gentle- 
man in  question  had  ever  seen  her.  Still, 
when  the  celebrated  engineer — ^perliaps 
primtis  in  the  earth — positively  seeundus 
nuUij  sed  Todtleben,  reached  Turin,  and 
developed  his  wants ;  he  might  for  once 
have  quoted  Csesar  in  relation  to  his  own 
achievements,  and  have  written  to  Paris — 
Veniy  vidij  met. 

Even  that  bulletin  was  unnecessary, 
however,  for  the  person  chiefly  concerned. 
Prince  Napoleon  followed  hard  on  the 
heels  of  his  proxy ;  and  shortened  that 
dreary  interval  between  the  betrothal 
and  the  nuptials,  by  express  desire  of 
probably  the  Emperor,  and  thus,  17  and 
40,  making  between  them  a  fair  average 
of  married  existence,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  stream,  were  united  for  better 
for  worse. 

The  Sardinians  had  for  some  time 
abused  Austria  with  unceasing  energy. 
This  imhappy  tendency  was  <&veloped, 
encouraged,  and  provoked  by  the  ambition 
of  Count  Cavour,  the  Premier  of  Sardinia, 
and  of  its  Eang,  Victor  Eniniauuel,  who, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  forgets  that  after 
Novara,  when  his  famer,  Charles  Albert, 
abdicated,  Austria  might  have  prevented 


his  accession  to  the  Crown,  and  might  at 
least  have  destroyed  Turin. 

From  that  day  to  this,  however,  Victor 
Emmanuel  has  cherished  the  desire  to 
become  King  of  Italy  united.  He  has 
maintained  a  series  of  irritating  assaults 
upon  the  Austrian  Government,  bv  articles 
in  the  Turin  journals,  and  speeches  in  or 
to  the  Turin  Parliament.  His  haste  to 
be  great  is  lamentable,  because  it  may 
hazard  the  stability  of  the  Constitution. 
A  little  leisure  in  the  business  would  have 
given  Sardinia  strength  to  say  that  it  had 
won  the  laurels  which  it  wore.     Now,  its 

Prosperity,  if  it  ever  be  prosperous  in  this 
usiness,  will  be  credited  to  France. 
AU  Turin,  all  Genoa,  all  Piedmont,  all 
Sardinia,  and  we  believe  not  all  Savoy, 
were  delighted  with  the  marriage.  Ova- 
tions were  given  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom at  Turin,  and  at  Genoa,  where  they 
embarked  to  be  happy  in  France ;  as  we 
sincerely  hope  that  they  may  be,  although 
small  hope,  as  a  general  rule,  exists  for 
the  happiness  of  persons  in  their  married 
life,  who  see  each  other  at  the  altar  for 
the  first  time. 

The  Moniteur  of  Paris  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  allav  the  rising  fears  of  the  stock 
dealers,  jobbers,  and  speculators,  who 
regarded  this  marriage  as  an  omen  of 
evil  to  come,  by  assuring  its  readers  that 
the  Emperor,  while  rejoicmg  in  the  alliance 
between  liis  cousin  and  the  princely 
House  of  Savoy,  could  not,  in  knitting 
closer  the  bonds  between  France  and 
Sardinia,  contemplate  hostilities  there- 
fmm,  or  anything  connected  with  war 
The  Moniteur  was,  of  course,  in  the  same 
opinion  as  to  the  marriage,  and  could  not 
see  that  the  ^^  solemnity "  should  lead  to 
war.  Neither  do  we  see  the  necessary 
connection  between  fighting  and  love, 
where  there  is  any  love  as  an  antecedent 
to  marriage  ;  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  love  connected  with  the  marriage  must 
be  a  consequence. 

Meantime,  Austria,  Fitmce,  and  Sar- 
dinia increased  their  armies,  as  if  the^  had 
agreed  to  war.  The  Exchanges  contmued 
in  agitation ;  Austria  endeavoured  to  bor- 
row money.  Sardinia  attempted  a  similar 
operation,  and,  at  home,  was  partly  suc- 
cessful. At  last  the  negotiations  led  to 
some  explanations  in  our  own  Parliament. 
Our  Government  had  given  good,  plain,^ 
and  true  coimsel  to  the  Sardinian  Caoinet ' 
Like  many  other  good  advisers,  they  lost 
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their  time  and  trouble.    Sardinia's  King 
was  civilly  stubborn.     In  our  Parliament, 
however,  the   Earl  of   Malmesburj  was 
enabled  to  tell  the  Peers,  as  his  colleague, 
Mr.    Disraeli  told  the   Commons,   good 
news.     They  had  plucked  olive  branches 
at   Rome  and  sent  th^m   to   Paris  and 
Vienna.   The  Pope  supplied  them.    Since 
the  troubles  of  1848  the  territories  of  the 
Roman  Church  had  been  occupied  partly 
by  Austrian  and  partly  by  French  soldiers. 
In  love  for  the  Pontiff  the  republicans  of 
France,  by  shell  and  shot,  trampled  out 
republicanism  at  Rome.    It  was  a  blunder 
worse  than  a  crime  in  politics,  according 
to  that  eminent  politician,  the  late  Mr. 
TaUeyrand.     The  Imperifdists  of  France 
completed  the  work  which  its  Republicans 
had  undertaken.     Bonaparte  rejoiced  in 
the  situation.     His  legions  protected  the 
Pontiff  in  the  Vatican,  and  it  was  a  natural 
return  that  he  should  receive  protection 
from  the  Pontiffs  legions  in   Versailles. 
The     Pope    inclined    naturally    to    the 
Austrian  Flmperor  as  the  surer  friend  of 
hi:^  Church,  and  to  balance  kindness  the 
Austrians   held    the   country    while    the 
French  maintain  the  towned. 

The  British  Parliament  were  informed 
that  Pius  of  Rome  would,  upon  a  day  not 
distant,  express  his  obligations  to  both  of 
his  protectors  and  invite  them  to  retire 
with  their  soldiers.  Accordingly,  in  a 
few  days,  missives  to  both  of  these  em- 
barassing  friends  were  published.  They 
had  doiibtless  been  sent.  Their  appear- 
ance led  to  other  rumours.  Austna  and 
France  expressed  indirectly  their  delight 
at  the  evacuation.  The  French  were  even 
reported  clear  of  Rome.  Then  the  truth 
oozed  out.  Complimentary  always,  these 
French  insisted  upon  giving  precedence  to 
the  Austrians.  They  coma  not  depart 
and  leave  their  companions  and  co-reli- 
gionists behind  amid  the  ecclesiastical 
swamps.  Further  still,  they  insisted  that 
the  Austrians  should  keep  out  of  danger 
and  temptation  by  removing  a  great  wav 
from  Roman  ground.  This  condition 
could  not  be  hiMffled  by  the  Austrians 
withont  the  abandonment  of  Lombardyor 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  own  terri- 
tory. The  French  never  expected  com- 
Eliance  with  their  condition.  It  would 
ave  disappointed  Napoleoti,  who  during 
the  negotiations  publicly  Wftmed  his 
brother  of  Sardinia  thtit  he  really  fehould 
not  contieaue  his    "seandab"  with    the 


Church,  but  should  get  into  better  tdrms 
with  the    at|thorities  at  Rome.      Louifl 
Napoleon  in  pretence  had  become  careAil 
of  religion  ;  and  not  only  in  France^  but 
in  Piedmont,  Sardinia,  Savoy,  everywhere. 
Everywhere  in  name,  for  he  advanced  a 
most  extraordinary  claim  in  an  official 
document.     France,  he  said,  in  defending 
his  negotiations  with  Austria  eonoeming 
the  Danubian  states,  was  interested,  and 
was  entitled  to  be  interested,  in  whatever 
concerned  the  march  of  civilisation  eveiy- 
where.   Plausible  doctrine,  but  prejudicial 
to  that  same  civilisation,  anywhere  and 
everywhere.     France  has  interfered  for  its 
promotion  in  Tahiti,  interferes  now  in 
Cochin  China,  civilises  with  bayonets  and 
bullets.    It  is  a  claim  that,  if  good  on  the 
Danube,  might  stretch  to  the  Severn,  and 
Louis  Napoleon's  right  of  intervention  to 
promote    civilisation  might  become  ex- 
tremely inconvenient. 

Matters  obviously  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  no  person  could  doubt  longer 
that  war  woidd  arise  out  of  the  difficuRy, 
unless  some  other  power  intervened.  The 
treaty  of  Paris  recoirimends  the  persons 
who  formed  that  document  to  refer  the 
differences  rather  than  to  fight  the jpo^vers 
with  whom  they  may  disagree.  In  that 
spirit  Lord  Cowley,  as  the  ambassador 
from  the  British  Court,  offered  the  media- 
tion of  his  Government  at  Paris.  The 
newspapers  had  too  long  published  para- 
graphs depicting  the  Iooks  of  the  Em- 
Seror  towai-ds  ISi.  Hubner,  the  feelings  he 
iscovered  towards  Lord  Cowley,  as  if 
the  barometer  of  the  world  was  to  be 
found  in  Louis  Napoleon's  face;  and 
Lord  Cowley's  offer  brought  this  suspense 
to  a  tei-mination.  He  ascertained  what 
the  French  Emperor  described  as  his 
wishes.  He  came  to  London,  and  com- 
municated them  to  the  GoTemment.  From 
London  he  proceeded  to  Vienna.  There 
he  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  assent 
of  Francis  Joseph  to  the  mediation  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  the  terms  proposed. 
He  returned  to  London  with  pacific 
tidings,  and  he  repaired  from  thence  to 
Paris.  He  expected  to  commence  his 
work;  but,  toibappily,  Russia  had,  m 
the  meantime,  sent  a  message  by  tefe- 
graplu  It  had  been  received  one  day,  or 
two  days,  before  the  return  of  Lord 
Cowfey.  Russia  thought  that  a  congt^efts 
of  the  five  GreAt  Powers  would  be  better 
than  the  medrntion  of  one  power.    The 
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Emperor  of  the  Vteneh  etidentlj  held  the 
sftme  opimion.  We  have  not  anj  donbt 
aearcely  that  hm  mude  the  su^estkm. 
Mediation  bjr  Britaan  alone  was  impossible 
theiefore.  From  that  hour^  if  not  sooner, 
onr  Oovemment  should  hare  £Ai  that 
Fmnce  wanted  not  peace  but  time. 

Anstria  had  maoe  the  discovery  pre- 
yiwmljf  and  jet  assented  to  the  Congress 
without  irianng  the  preparations  for  war. 
A  Isrge  Austrian  army  had,  ere  that  period, 
beenstationedon  the  Ticino,  while  theKing 
of  Bardinia  had  tnmed  his  country  into  a 
depot  tor  the  diseontented  of  Italy,  who 
were  formed  into  a  free  corps  under  the 
command  of  Garibaldi,  who  acquired  fame 
in  fighting  for  a  better  cause  uian  that  of 
an  old  kiiig  and  a  new  usurper,  at  Bome« 
The  objects  set  forth  by  Great  Britain 
in  its  proposals  to  mediate  were  calculated 
to  serre  the  Itidkn  interest.    They  com- 
prised the  iuspenslon  of  preparations  for 
war,  the  evacuation  of  the  Koman  terri- 
tories by  Austriim  and  French  soldiers : 
the  reform  of  gross  and  obvious  abuses  in 
these  and  other  central  Italian  territories, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Dukedoms  into 
A  federal  union.    This  scheme  obtained 
the  assent  of  all  parties^  and  for  the  time 
the  amthorities  at  Turin  had  apparently 
dropped  ihsAr  idea  of  driving  the  Aus- 
^ians  out  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Their 
complianoe  with  these  general  terms  was 
(miy  given  to  gain  to  France  time  for  pre- 
panttions.    In  the  same  manner  the  Rus- 
rian  proposals  were  made  the  means  of 
spending  time.  Where  shall  the  Congress 
assemble,  and  of  whom  shall  the  Congress 
consist?     The  discussion  of  these  two 
qilestioits  spent  time.    The  first  was  ar- 
ranged, and  the  second  never  was  settled. 
Baden-Baden,  the  metropolis  of  gambling, 
Was  named  properly  as  the  place  of  meet- 
bg  for  a  Congress  which  was  only  meant 
to  be  a  swindle.     Sardinia  demanded  ad- 
mission :  a  seat :  a  vote ;  but  Russia  had 
only  suggested  the  GreatPowers.  France, 
while  that  point  was  under  discussion, 
mooted  another  respecting  other  Italian 
states,  and  theiy  Congresi^ional  sitting  and 
itejiding. 

During  the^e  messf^e^  by  telegrttph,and 
the  eojiveyanc^  of  lettett,  which  occupied 
time,  France  prepared,  Sardinia  prepared, 
and  more  AMtnana  reached  the  Ticino. 
The  Austrian  Government^  more  deeply 
kteteM:ed  than  any  other,  saw  mere 
ekarly  thm  any  other  the  c^useis  for  these 


delays.  The  Govemmenta  of  Europe 
m«y  have  believed  in  the  good  faith  of 
France  and  Sardinia,  although  that  is  im- 
probable The  people  were  not  deceived 
generally.  The  friends  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence  knew  that  from  French  inter- 
ference their  cause  could  gain  nothing* 
They  stated  that  fact  broadly  and  faith- 
fiilly.  The  German  ''  democrats " 
avowed  their  intention  to  oppose  on  any 

?retext  of  the  extension  of  French  power, 
he  Germans  declined  to  use  French 
silks  or  wines.  The  German  States  de- 
termined to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
their  horses.  These  were  causes  calculated 
to  produce  a  pause  in  the  French  purpose, 
and  the  Emperor  was  embarrassed  bv  the 
absence  enthusiasm  among  the  people  for 
this  war :  the  existence  of  enmity  among 
a  coneiderable  class  of  the  populatiott  to 
any  war.  Time  was  therefore  wasted  on 
negotiations  concerning  the  disarmament 
elauned  bv  Austria  previous  to  the  assem- 
blage of  the  congress.  These  "negotiations 
were  progressing  "  fiivourably,"  in  diplo- 
matic language,  when  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  month  Anstria  transmitted  a  final 
ultimatum  to  Sardinia.  It  was  delivered 
at  Turin  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  the 
answer  was  required  on  the  26th  of  the 
month.  The  Austrians  requested  the 
disarmament  of  Sardinia,  but  especially  of 
the  free  corps,  and  they  proposed  as  the 
alternative  immediate  war. 

The  ultimatum  had  been  mentioned  on 
the  20th  of  the  last  month  although  it 
was  not  delivered  until  the  23rd,  and  it 
created  a  sensation  almost  unequalled  in 
Europe;  but  this  originated  in  Europe 
having  determined  not  to  see  the  truth. 

The  British  Government  once  more 
offered  its  own  mediation.  The  offer 
delayed  the  delivery  of  the  ultimatum.  It 
allowed  France  to  press  forward  its  armies. 
Three  valuable  days  were  lost  to  the 
Austrians,  in  which  they  mi^ht  have  taken 
Turin.  They  accepted  the  mediation 
offered  a  second  time.  France  declined 
it,  except  in  conjunction  with  Prussia  and 
Russia.  Then,  on  the  23rd,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  ultimatum  was  delivered  at 
Turin.  The  Lower  chambers  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Parliament  met  on  that  day,  and 
by  a  majority  of  110  to  24  voted  confi- 
dence in  the  King,  and  constituted  hkn 
virtually  dictator,  at  a  juncture  when  the 
eame«tness  and  energy  of  censtitutional 
Goterumeet  were  essentinUy  neoesaar 
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The  Senate,  on  the  2dth,  followed  this  bad 
example  without  a  vote.  Thus  the  forms 
of  constitutional  government  are  extin- 
guished in  Sardinia.  This  has  been  the 
nrst  fruit  of  the  aggressive  policy. 

The  Sardinians  were  obliged  to  refuse 
the  ultimatuuL  The  formation  of  a  free 
corps  had  ^ne  too  far.  The  number  of 
volunteers  is  said  to  be  30,000  men,  and 
Sardinia  could  not  disband  them.  These 
friends  might  not  have  been  willing  to  go. 
If  they  had  been  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try they  must  have  become  fugitives  on 
the  earth,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
them  would,  in  the  end,  have  swelled  the 
Italian  element  in  this  country.  The 
Sardinians  were  also  obliged  to  refuse  the 
ultimatum,  because  that  was  the  vnll  of 
France. 

Several  reasons  have  been  ascribed  for 
the  apparent  rashness  of  Austria  in  this 
business.  The  more  probable  is  said  to 
be  the  discovery  of  a  private  treaty  be- 
tween the  French  anu  the  Sardinians. 
The  Sardinian  Sampson,  according  to  this 
story,  has  a  Delilali  who  overcomes  the 
good  resolutions  of  that  sovereign,  to 
whose  ambition  alone,  in  conjunction  with 
the  intentions  of  Napoleon  Bounaparte, 
we  owe  this  war.  This  female  coun- 
sellor, for  a  large  sum — ^it  is  said  twenty 
thousand  pounds — sent  to  the  Austrians 
a  copy  of  a  secret  treaty  between  France 
and  Sardinia,  whereby  the  division  of 
Italy  was  settled.  Prince  Napoleon  is 
to  have  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Prince 
Murat  acts  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  Pope  will  be  protected  in  the  eccle- 
siastical states,  Sardinia  will  annex  the 
Duchies.  The  division  of  the  spoil  may 
be  thus  mapped  out  in  the  treaty  It  is 
a  natural  division,  such  as  would  occur  to 
an  amateur  in  the  French  interests.  The 
authenticity  of  the  treaty  may  be  denied, 
yet  the  experience  of  the  past  week  justi- 
fies the  opinion  that  secret  treaties  are 
common.  France  gained  nothing  by  this 
arrangement  in  Italy,  and  was  to  look  for 
its  reward  on  the  Rhine.  In  reply, 
Austria  hurled  at  Turin  its  ultimatum, 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  or  his  Govern- 
ment, appear  to  have  detained  it  for  three 
days  by  the  way,  in  the  hope  of  renewing 
negotiations  which  were  out  of  date  some 
time  since. 

Prussia,  during  these  proceedings,  has 
acted  in  conjunction  with  this  country, 
and  may  hope  to  maintain  its  neutrality 


for  a  season ;  but  the  German  peoide  are 
obviously  opposed  to  France,  and  will 
compel  Prussia  to  take  some  place  in  the 
war.  By  the  German  Bund,  all  the 
Federal  States  are  compelled  to  aid  Aus- 
tria whenever  its  German  territory  is  in- 
vaded ;  and  as  the  frontier  line  is  almost 
a  liairbreadth,  and  some  doubts  of  its 
identity  occur,  the  Germana  will  be  drawn 
soon  and  suddenly  into  hostilities. 

Russia  was  generally  supposed  to  favour 
the  Austrians,  or  to  be  strictly  neutral. 
Nearly  at  the  date  of  the  Austrian  ulti- 
matum to  Sardinia,  a  treaty  offensive  and 
defensive  between  Russia  and  France  was 
discovered.  Some  parties  allege  the  ex- 
istence of  two  such  treaties — one  general 
and  old,  one  new  and  particular — com- 
prising a  junction  of  fleets,  and  war  against 
Austria  by  Russia: 

These  documents  must  have  accom- 
panied or  preceded  the  proposals  respect- 
ing a  congress  by  Russia  on  the  subject. 
They  thus  imply  bad  faith  and  deception, 
eftected  by  simple  lying,  and  have  snaken 

?ublic  confidence  in  the  Cabinets  involved, 
^ublic  confidence  in  them  was  so  low 
before  that  it  seemed  to  defy  shaking. 
Even  that  low  opinion,  however,  is  lost 
now,  and  the  impossibility  of  ever  guessing 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  next  pro- 
ceeding has  produced  a  panic  amon^  the 
dealers  and  holders  of  public  stocks,  almost 
without  a  parallel.  A  greater  number  of 
failures  occurred  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
in  London  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th 
of  April  than  on  any  other  three  davs 
within  any  political  recollection.  The 
number  of  these  stoppages,  we  believe, 
is  fifty,  and  the  amounts  are  consi- 
derable, evincing  a  panic  of  great  depth, 
and,  we  fear,  one  of  long  duration. 

The  assertion  that  a  secret  treaty  ex- 
isted between  France  and  Russia  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  report  that  a  similar  treaty, 
ofiensive  and  defensive  had  been  formed 
between  Denmark  and  France.  This 
statement  contributed  materially  to  swell 
the  panic,  for  it  would  have  inferred  a 
maratime  coalition  of  dangerous  power. 
Its  accuracy  has  been  denied  distinctly  bv 
the  Danes,  although  this  third  or  fourth 
link  of  the  coalition  may  be  forged  and 
ready  for  use. 

The  Danes  have  a  quarrel  with  the 
Germans.  They  have  some  bitter  recollec- 
tions concerning  ourselves,  yet  they  would 
perform  a  crazy  act  by  uniting  their  des- 
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tiny  to  Eussia.  The  attempt  may  be 
made  ia  sufficieDt  time,  although  they  do 
not  accelerate  the  com*de  of  events  ;  but 
passion  and  prejudice  often  overcome 
reason. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Russia 
has  been  denied  without  the  same  clear 
and  official  authority  afforded  by  the 
Danes.  The  denials  or  explanations  have 
come,  indeed,  from  our  own  Government, 
their  &iends  and  organs.  They  are  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits.  First,  it  was 
said  there  were  doubts  of  its  truth  in  the 
city.  So  there  were  everywhere,  in  or  out 
of  the  city.  Then  there  was  ignorance  of 
the  compact  among  the  Russian  mer- 
chants. This  is  at  least  probable  ;  for  mer- 
chants are  not  likely  to  have  any  exclusive 
information  concerning  treaties.  Last, 
the  Emperor  was  said  to  have  telegraphed 
to  the  mother  of  the  Empress  that  he  was 
innocent  of  any  design  against  Austria. 
An  Emperor  would  probably  not  supply 
the  particulars  of  a  secret  treaty  by  tele- 
graph to  a  female  relative. 

All  doubts  on  the   subject  are  solved 
by  the  answer  of  Prince  Gortschokoff  to 
our  our  own  Government.     An  inquiry 
had  been  made    into  the  nature  of  the 
treaty,  if  any  secret  transaction  existed 
between  France  and  Russia.     The  answer 
given  was,  that  only  an  agreement  and  not 
a  treaty  existed.     There  may  be  an  agree- 
ment— the    Prince   wrote    between   the 
two    Emperors — but   it   does    not  affect 
England.     It  would  be  useless  to  expose 
this  subterfuge  further  than  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  rubbish.     An  agreement  be- 
tween two  absolute  emperors,  reduced  to 
writing,  is  a  treaty.     The    existence  of 
this  agreement,  contemporalieously  with 
the    interference    of  Russia   to    prevent 
mediation  between  Austria,  France,  and 
Sardinia,  by  Britain,  was  a  fraud  on  the 
part  both  of  France  and  of  Russia ;  it 
was  a  dishonour  and  a  swindle — equal  to 
anything  so  low  as  evento  banis  h  a  Baron 
from  Tatersall's.     That  unhappy  fsict,  so 
fresh  and  green,  prevents    any  prudent 
man  from  relying  on   the    assurances  of 
these  coui*ts.     And  while  the  Russians  say 
that  their  treaty  does  not  affect  Englana, 
we  think  it  may  be  proved  that  within 
a  month  they  save  the  Austrians  reason  to 
believe  that  tney  should  not  interfere  in 
any  way  to  affect  them.     Indeed,  tlieir 
friends  say,  on  the  same  day,  Do  not  be 
alarmed,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  tele- 


graphed to  his  mother-in-law  that  he  will 
do  nothing  to  affect  Austria  ;  and  do  not 
be  alarmed,  the  Russians  only  are  to  march 
an  army  of  60,000  men  to  the  borders  of 
Austrian  Gallicia,  as  a  corps  of  observa- 
tion 

The  opinion  of  the  Derby  Government 
on  that  transaction  is  given  by  the  Queen  s 

Eroclamation,  of  £10  in  bounty  for  able- 
odied  seamen,  from  twenty  to  forty-five 
years  of  age ;  £5  for  each  ordinary  sea- 
man ;  and  £2  for  each  landsman  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years.  The  men 
are  wanted,  or  money  would  not  be  paid 
for  them;  and  the  bounties  will  be  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  the  press  gang. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  Austrian 
mis-government ;  but  this  crusade  against 
that  power  occurs  at  a  period  when 
France  is  not  practically  freer  than  Lom- 
bardy,  where,  at  least,  material  improve- 
ments had  been  introduced  by  a  Governor- 
General,  who  is  personally  popular. 

To  a  rising  by  Italians  for  Italian  free- 
dom, independence,  and  unity,  we  could 
only  seek  success,  if  it  were  under- 
taken in  the  absence  of  the  French  armies, 
who  more  than  once  before,  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  for  the  last  time  in  1848,  have 
trampled  Italian  freedom  and  freemen  in 
blood,  as  they  will  do  once  more.  To 
this  war,  on  the  part  of  Fmnce  and  Sar- 
dinia, we  can  only  fear  a  prosperous  issue. 
A  check  to  Napoleon  now  might  relieve 
Europe  from  his  schemes,  and  save  liis 
dynasty,  if  that  be  an  object,  from  a  third 
wreck. 

We  cannot  expect  this  consummation 
of  the  existing  troubles.  They  will  pro- 
ceed, expanding  as  they  go;  involving 
new  interests  and  new  territories. 

Neutrality  has  been  proclaimed  at 
nearly  all  the  hustings  of  this  country 
during  the  election  week,  as  the  opinion 
of  elected  and  electors.  Neutrality,  in 
the  first  contest,  is  a  good  doctrine.  Aus- 
tria has  been  attacked,  and  yet  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  government  fr  tie  up  our  hands, 
if  our  people  and  our  statesmen  deemed 
our  interference,  for  any  other  re^on, 
prudent. 

Other  states  may  be  assailed.  If  the 
Russians  march  into  Prussia  on  one  side, 
or  Turkey  on  the  other.  What  then,  and 
then  ?  Are  we  to  allow  the  division  of 
the  world  by  Chassuers  from  Vincennes, 
by  Cossacks  from  the  Volga,  or  even  of 
Eim)pe. 
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These  are  the  considerations  whiclt  render  useless 
a  TOW  of  neutralitj. 

The  priest  and  the  LoTtte  were,  we  suppose, 
neutral,  and  it  may  have  fared  ill  with  each  of 
thcni,  some  dajr,  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem ; 
for  thieves  are  not  charmed  bj  drab  any  more  than 
by  red,  and  would  not  repay  with  gratitude  their 
neatrality.  Keitber  would  crowned  and  sceptred 
thieves  be  merciful  to  us  because  we  allowed  them, 
without  any  more  active  remonstrance  than  good 
advice,  to  rob  and  steal. 

Lord  Cowley  is  an  excellent  representative  iti 
half  the  cases  that  usually  lead  to  war ;  and  we 


adhere  in  them  to  Lord  Cowley,  gote|?  n^  farlbf'i' 
than  his  means*  There  are  other  caset  where 
Lord  Clyde  is  the  bteter  representative,  a«d  we 
sincerely  wish  that  he  were  near  to  home.  If  the 
new  allies  are  bent  on  more  mischief  than  ih« 
dismemberment  of  the  Austrian  enifHre,  and  the 
reduction  of  Aostria  to  a  second-rate  German 
power — which  is  their  object  in  the  first  place — 
we  shall  probably  hear  of  it  from  India.  They 
will  not  fail  to  secure  our  neutrality,  if  possible, 
by  giving  our  army  employment  there. 

In  the  contest,  as  it  stands  now,  neutrality  i^ 
due  to  our  character  and  principles. 
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POETRY,  BY  JAMES  MACFAELAN, 


THE  ROADSIDE  INN. 

AM     EPISTLE. 

DsAX  Friendi  wrapt  in  your  eloak  of  care, 
And  striving  what  the  years  may  win, 

Tarm  from  your  tasks,  one  moment  spare 
To  watoh  me  in  this  Roadside  Inn. 

The  quaint  old  house  where  5eftrs  agone 
We  feasted  with  those  merry  fite. 

Who  sleep  in  peace,  while  we  alone 
Of  all  the  happy  orew  survive. 

The  same  stiff  order  round  me  lies 

As  when  in  oldct  days  we  met ; 
The  monster  with  its  glaring  eyes, 

Still  goggles  on  the  mantel  yet. 

The  ostler,  with  his  roguish  leer 
(The  same  as  wlicn  you  saw  him  last). 

Moves  round  the  door,  and  probes  me  here 
With  grey  memorials  of  the  past. 

The  verses  scratched  across  the  pane 
A  thousand  banished  thoughts  recal ; 

While  memories  o'er  the  musing  brain 
In  fitfal  shadows  rise  and  fall. 

For  changes  too  hate  come  and  gone^ 
And  left  a  darkness  in  the  place, 

Like  slisdoWS  that  subdne  the  snn 
Upon  an  old  familiar  face< 

And  here  the  knovator  bold, 

Sone  cftiel  pranks  with  time  has  wrought, 
From  yon  old  Lion's  tarnished  gold 

-To  sights  with  deeper  meaning  fhmght. 

The  rosy  wench  is  wedded  now 

(A  cbaaga  you'd  hardly  wish  to  set). 

With  matron  cares  across  her  brow. 
And  clamoroas  faces  ronnd  her  knee* 

The  landlord,  with  bis  oily  laugh, 
.  Aad  Uiat  old  purple  brsadtb  of  ndhrth. 
Lies  *neath  a  nisApelt  epitaph 
In  six  good  feet  of  honest  earth. 


His  widow  livesi  and  moves  about     ,   . 

With  ribbon'd  pomp  and  jingling  keys, 
And  deals  the  foamy  blessings  out 

'Mid  all  her  pewter  mysteries. 

O  wisard  Past  I  at  thy  behest 
A  glory  crowns  One  beggar  word» 

While  some  long  dead  and  buried  jest 
Leaps  up  to  smite  us  like  a  sword. 

Old  scenes  of  fast'teeeding  joy, 

A  heaven  of  deeper  splendmir  hold ; 
The  man  boks  back  upon  the  boy 

Wrapt  in  his  moroing  mists  of  gold, 

• 

And  grander  deems  that  ofden  sky 
Though  breathing  in  the  broder  day, 

The  present  fields  that  round  him  lie 
Wear  bnt  a  face  of  common  clay. 

Yet,  wherefore  should  I  tease  the  mind 
With  raising  ghosts,  and  nursing  ills; 

Awoy  !  give  sorrow  to  the  wind 
That  whistles  o'er  the  Nbflund  hills. 

But  when  again  I  reach  the  town 

And  buried  in  its  central  din, 
My  friebd,  our  thoughts  may  wander  down 

To  revel  in  this  Roadside  Inn. 


THE  TWO  PATHS. 


TH£t  grew  together  in  the  old  grey  hall, 
Whose  antique  turrets  pierced  a  sea  of  leaves ; 

They  ran  together  at  one  father's  call. 

And  raised  one  prayer  on  calm  religions  etes. 

Beauty  was  theirs  in  common,  such  as  earth 
Can  rarely  reckon  in  her  fading  things ; 

Aglory  Ht  their  tears,  and  in  their  mirth 
There  seemed  the  mnsio  Of  tranSloceut  springs. 

But  Time,  that  holds  the  helm  of  ctrcnmstance, 
And  shapes  the  silent  courses  of  the  hckirt, 

Bhitt  up  the  volnme  of  their  youn^  romanecf. 
And  ttuit  their  litea  md  setiens  te  apMi. 
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One  bbnghi  the  glided  world,  and  there  hecame 

A  being  fit  to  startle  and  surprise, 
Till  men  moved  to  the  echoes  of  her  name, 

And  fell  beneath  the  magic  of  her  eyes. 

And  conscious  of  her  power,  a  subllo  scoru 
Slept  in  her  beauty,  terrible  as  death ; 

The  splendid  rose  concealed  a  lurking  thorn, 
Pointed  with  poison  'neath  the  bsdmy  breath. 

For  some  had  perished  in  her  stern  neglect, 
Fell  on  the  sword  of  their  hope  and  died ; 

While  ahe^  in  triumph  soorafiiUy  ereet, 

Swept  o'er  their  ashes  with  I  he  skirts  of  pride. 

And  so  pursuing  on,  from  year  to  year. 

The  cultivation  of  a  cruel  skill. 
She  reigned,  the  despot  of  her  hollow  sphere, 

Alid  conquered  hearts,  to  break  them  at  her  will. 

But  she,  the  other,  with  a  happier  choice. 
Dwelt  'itiong  the  breefee  of  her  native  fleldsi 


Laughed  with  the  brooks,  afid  saW  ihtf  fiowenr  tt^ 
joice, 
Brimmed  with  all  blessings  thai  the  iammer 

yields. 

And  life  roUed  on  in  one  melodious  flow 
Of  virtue  set  to  music,  till  she  grew 

An  angel  touching  sterile  crags  of  woe. 

With  summer  blooms  of  heaven's  transcendant 
hoe. 

Like  sleep  or  peace,  in  dark  affliction's  place, 
She  smoothed  the  furrows  6n  the  front  of  care ; 

ll'illed  with  the  glory  of  a  soothing  face 
The  howling  dens  and  caverns  of  Despair. 

And  pore  as  morn  sent  forth,  her  fair  white  hand. 
Bearing  a  blessing  on  from  door  to  door^ 

Till  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 

Her  heart's  large  love  went  br%htemng  ever- 
more! 


TBLESCOPIC     YIEWS.5 


Odds  and  ends  keep  accumulating  perpetually. 
Those  little  things  chiefly  make  a  man's  fortunes. 
When  they  once  get  into  a  mess,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  them  out  again  without  a  perfect  hecatomb 
of  struggles  and  toils,  and  hours  lost  in  them. 
That  journey  to  London,  and  his  untoward  deten- 
tion there,  entirely  destroyed  Mr.  Brown's  happi- 
ness through  all  the  last  winter.  He  'is  an 
extremely  laborious  and  methodical  man  ^ho  goes 
through  an  imitiensd  amount  of  labour,  and  does 
all  Well  if  he  be  permitted  to  do  It  in  his  own 
manner ;  but  when  a  man  of  that  caste  is  once 
put  out  of  his  step,  he  feels  the  utmost  difficulty 
iu  getting  back  again.  So  Mr.  Brown  was  not  in 
a  conciliatory  humour  when,  late  in  the  next  after- 
noon to  that  I  have  last  mentioned,  Mr.  Ross 
Semple  walked  into  his  room  as  Le  was  proposing 
to  walk  out,  with  a  carpet  bag  full  of  papers  for 
domestic  work,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  to 
communicate  something  of  great  importance.  Mr. 
Brown  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  listen  to  all 
the  circumstances  narrated  to  Mr.  Graham  on  the 
previous  morning,  with  the  additional  sufferings 
and  troubles  which  had  intervened.  The  narrator 
conid  have  told  another's  story  more  clearly  and 
concisely  than  his  own;  and  poor  Mr.  Brown 
looked  tft  hid  bag,  looked  at  the  clock,  then  at  his 
watch,  as  if  he  wished  to  check  the  clock,  or  con- 
template the  dial,  and  thought  on  Mrs.  Brown — 
that  peculiarly  precise  lady,  wh6  tolerated  to 
delay  caused  by  any  less  personage  than  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  or  some  other  dignitary  of  similar 
rank,  and  whose  dinner  all  this  time  Was  getting 
into  k  most  disreputable  state. 

Old  bachelors  like  Mr.  John  ^ss  Semple,  who 
hiiVe  only  seeil  the  bright  side  of  the  cloud,  hairdly 
tud^nt&nd  thfft  nothifig  trlefi  the  temper  of  a  cUfe- 


ful  married  woman  mote  ihkt  a  spoiled  dinner. 
She  sets  it  down  as  a  persona!  insult^  for  whiob 
no  apology  can  be  efcetnally  made  duHng  that 
evening. 

At  last,  when  Mr.  Brown  should  have  grown 
more  impatient,  he  felt  interested  in  the  ca^fc.  It 
was  half  an  hour  afterwards,  pass6d  by  the  two 
lawyers  in  a  very  animated  discussion,  when  Mr. 
Semple  left  his  junior  to  lock  his  drawers,  turn  off 
the  gas,  which  had  been  early  lighted,  for  he  has 
a  very  dark  room  ;  and  as  he  performed  these 
duties,  a  clerk  of  the  boy  Jones'  school  heard  him 
say,  "  You'll  take  eight  or  ten  days  to  think  Over 
all  this;  it's  too  serious  by  much  to  be  done 
quick,  and  you  will  have  new  light  on  your  duty 
next  week.'* 

"  I  have  thought  over  It  all  that  I  shall  ever 
think,"  Mr.  Semple  replied  ;  "  If  you  will  arrange 
it,   I  shall  be  spared  a  long  letter.     Good  after- 


noon. 
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"I  will  fulfil  my  promise  eight  days  afterdate." 

•*  Precisely  eight  then,"  added  the  older  rn-an, 
*^  and  without  the  days  of  grace,  he  said  jauntily^ 
aa  he  hurried  through  the  hall  into  the  street  aod 
passed  away." 

A  few  steps  brought  Mr.  Brown  into  the  lin 
of  omnibuses,  but  instead  of  going  in  the  dh'ectfoH 
of  home,  he  turned  quite  into  the  opposite  way. 
When  a  wise  man  has  made  up  his  mixtd  to  take 
an  omnibus,  he  is  better  to  pursue  that  Cotirse, 
the  vehicle  may  fill  up  as  it  proceeds.  He  may 
gain  something  by  walking  back  and  nothing  by 
walking  on. 

And  this  omnibus  was  ncArly  full,  ''Quite  fafT,** 
^aid  an  old  lady  with  an  ugly  animal  on  her  knee, 
lon^  whitish-brown  hai]f  and  red  ey^. 

A  gentlematr  oppdDite  hef  (groined  ()ftt^  I  aoi^ 
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robontion  of  her  ideft  of  spaoe,  and  that  was 
denied  by  a  seoond  in  the  farther  corner  under 
oo?er  of  the  lady  and  her  dog,  who  eagerly  re- 
quested Mr.  Brown  to  interpose  his  bag  and  his 
body  between  himself  and  the  dog.  "  The  beast 
is  quite  mad/'  he  said,  "  but  he  may  chew  away 
harmlessly  at  these  law  papers  of  yours,  Mr. 
Brown." 

"Room  for  one,'*  the  conductor  pronounced, 
the  door  was  slammed  roughly,  and  the  horses  took 
the  signal. 

It  was  a  serioQs  business  for  a  portly  man  to 
sqneeze  himself  through  that  line  of  legs  and 
knees  with  the  omnibas  in  motion,  but  when  the 
pass  between  the  elderly  specimens,  male  and 
female,  with  the  mad  dog  in  the  ftmale  possession, 
was  reached,  it  became  worse.  The  dog  and  the 
lady  were  alike  irritable.  The  former  snapped  at 
the  bag,  employed  as  a  shield;  the  latter  spoke, 
and  that  was  perhaps  worse. 

"Gentlemen  that  carries  bags,'*  she  said, 
"  should  go  outside." 

"Along  with  ladies,"  added  the  man  in  the 
corner,  "  who  carries  dogs."  To  the  latter  pro- 
position we  assent  cordially.  At  last  the  seat  was 
won. 

"  So  we  are  to  haye  a  dissolution  Mr.  Brown," 
remarked  the  man  in  the  comer,  relieved  from 
immediate  danger  of  the  dog, 

"  A  dissolution  are  we — what's  to  be  gained  by 
that  P" 

"  The  triumph  of  constitutional  principles," 
answered  the  wedged-up  passenger  opposite. 

"  The  exposure  and  thorough  overthrow  of  this 
contemptible  government,"  said  the  man  in  the 
comer.  The  man  opposite  wanted  to  know  if  he 
applied  the  term  contemptible  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
Aud  the  gentleman  in  the  corner  disclaimed  any 
personality  being  only  concerned  to  say  that 
collectively  the  Government  were  "  contemptible," 
having  attempted  shabbily  to  disfranchise  a  num- 
ber of  honest  voters  for  English  counties. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  now,  Mr.  Davies," 
asked  Mr.  Brown. 

"  Well,  we  have  Lord  John  Russell's  word  for 
it,  and  that  of  many  other  respectable  men." 

"Respectable  or  not,'*  said  Brown,  "I  am  a 
Radical,  and  go  farther  than  you  by  much,  but  I 
call  this  disfranchisement  nonsense — a  dodge. 
Suppose  now  that  you  were  registered  on  your 
place  over  in  St.  Guthbert's" — 

"  And  so  I  am  1 — it's  within  the  Parliamentary 
boundary." 

*'  Just  that,  now  do  you  think  that  you  should 
vote  in  Edid-Lothian,  as  you  may  for  your  place  in 
Libberton." 

Surely  not — who  ever  talked  such  nonsense." 
People  not  only  talk  of  it,  but  they  do  it ; 
although  I  suppose  you  would  lend  a  hand  to 
suppress  the  abuse  if  it  existed  here.' ' 

"  Glearly  so — but  that's  incredible.  Why  there 
la  Mr.  Black — no  more  honest  or  respectable  man 
you  know — ^I  remember  his  opposition  to  these 
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fictitious  votes-^in  Scotland — bat  he  calls  this  a 
disfranchising  bill.*' 

"May  be  so — that  only  shows  how  eviloommuni- 
cations  corrupt  good  manners — but,  as  a  lawyer, 
I  assure  you  that  the  only  disfranchisement  pro- 
posed was  a  clause  to  compel  electors  to  vote 
within  the  constituency  in  which  their  qualifi* 
cationa  rose.  And  even  that  was  made  prospective 
ultimately — and  applied  only  to  the  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors of  the  existing  voters. 

The  omnibus  gave  a  rather  sadden  jerk  on 
stopping,  as  the  gentleman  opposite  the  lady  rose, 
at  their  street,  and  said.  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  for 
the  argument  against  disfranchisement — "  Thank 
you,  sir,"  as  he  tumbled  down  upon,  or  over 
Fidele  and  his  wife,  who  together  contrived  to 
remonstrate  in  very  angry  tones.  After  the  gen« 
tleman  was  gathered  up,  and  his  dog  and  his  wife 
extracted  from  the  pressure,  the  lawyer  bethought 
him  of  his  rapidly  approadiing  crisis.  He  did  not 
anticipate  altogether  the  stormy  reception  of  the 
gentleman  with  Fidele  for  an  encumbrance,  but  be 
was  two  hours  behind  time.  A  bright  idea 
struck  him  as  he  wended  his  way  up  the  gravelled 
walk  to  the  cottage,  between  rows  of  flower-roots 
and  shrubs  that  aU  should  have  been  beautiful  and 
bright,  but  in  the  cold  east  wind  of  this  c^ld 
spring,  they  looked  but  sick  and  sorrowful  aud 
stricken  through  the  day.  They  looked  worse 
at  night,  when  gas  shone  upon  their  afflction. 
Before  a  remonstrance  could  escape  the  patient 
waiter  for  dinner,  Mr.  Brown,  with  a  mirthful 
countenance,  rather  made  up  for  the  occasion 
though,  assured  her  that  he  had  been  detained 
unavoidably  by  some  marriage  settlements.  The 
lady  was  not  accustomed  to  hear  anecdotes  of 
business,  and  diyly  answered  that  she  supposed 
they  did  not  concern  her,  she  was  not  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

No ;  but  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends  was 
not  to  be  married — and  the  disappointment  ren* 
dered  new  arrangements  necessary. 

The  foil  answered  its  purpose  and  the  lady  forgot 
to  be  angry  concerning  her  dinner. 

..... 

In  the  country,  where  the  woods  should  all  be 
green  and  the  briar  high  over  the  clods,  with 
flowers  instead  of  snow  aud  the  hedges  white 
where  there  should  be  the  busy  humming  of  indus- 
trious bees  and  the  songs  of  merry  birds,  at  morn 
and  night,  and  the  heat  of  the  "  three  days  of 
April "  should  be  common  to  every  day ;  yet  every- 
thing is  reversed,  and  people  say  that  spring  and 
winter  have  been  transferred  out  of  their  places ; 
for  there  is  April  snow  on  the  distant  hills,  and  it 
falls  in  flakes  every  second  day  in  the  lowlands — a 
sorry  sight  to  see — in  the  country  the  spring  is 
more  unpleasant  than  in  the  town,  and — it  is  every- 
where unpleasant.  The  afternoon  was  by  no 
means  drawn  down  to  evening,  for  evening  comes 
late  now  ;  there^  is  no  getting  at  candles  and 
darkness  in  this  cold  weather,  when  six  o'clock 
came,  and  with  it  Mr.  Lauder  and  his  friends  from 
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the  Dearest  parish,  as  uncomfortable  as  people 
conid  be  possibly  who  had  travelled  a  few  miles  in 
a  wet  afternoon,  tolerably  well  guarded  from  the 
weather,  The  meeting  wasio  have  been  a  field 
day.  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Niel  were  afraid  of 
the  subject,  and  they  had  no  objections  1o  change 
the  place  of  meeting  so  as  to  come  under  Mr. 
Landers  protection.  He  has  the  character  of  being 
eminently  a  prudent  man.  Many  persons  without 
much  energy  or  talent,  succeed  better  in  the 
world  than  men  of  genius  by  the  possession  of 
prudence. 

The  wind  tore  the  young  branches  and  cradled 
the  buds  and  leaves  in  boisterous  rudeness  around 
Kilbattery.  The  light  clouds  driven  from  Russia 
by  the  fierce  east  wind  scudded  fleety  over  the 
mainlands  towards  the  Atlantic,  like  creatures  glad 
to  be  free.  There  was  neither  sky  nor  sun 
visibte;  and  the  light  was  dim  and  greyish ;  while 
cold  drops  dashed  over  the  ground  that  was 
anxious  for  spring  showers.  Twenty  per  cent,  of 
our  time  is  passed  under  this  description  of  wea- 
ther without  any  notable  characteristic.  There  is 
one  Bngltsh  poet  who  sings  hymns  to  the  North- 
east wind  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  making  of 
Saxondom.  If  he  were  not  one  of  the  men  whom 
England  would  miss,  I  could  wish  to  see  him  pil- 
loried on  the  top  of  one  of  our  crags  looking  sea- 
ward for  half-an-hour  in  a  North-east  gale,  as  a 
reward  for  hia  bad  taste.  I  could  never  feel  any 
good  in  that  wind  except  for  ships  bound  to  South 
Africa  or  the  West  India  Islands. 

The  Moorcleuch  dissensions  for  that  evening 
had  been  removed  to  Kilbattery,  but  the  Perma- 
nent President  was  in  *'  his  place,"  having  come 
that  way  from  a  lecture  on  the  compositbn  of  iron 
ore,  in  one  of  the  iron  towns,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and  brimful  of  his  subject. 

So  when  the  ordinary  business  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Pittenweem  expressed  his  deep 
regret  that  the  evening  must  be  lost  and  squan* 
dcred,  seeing  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  namely,  the  circumstances  and  education 
of  females,  it  could  not  possibly  be  saved.  There 
were  subjects  that  lay  beyond  human  capability, 
great  as  it  was,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  it  had  been 
developed,  for  he  believed  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  limit  the  energy  and  the  power  of  the  mascu- 
line soul,  07  set  a  "  thus  far  and  no  farther  *'  to 
its  researches  into  any  lawful  subject.  He  had 
every  reason  to  believe— indeed  it  might  be  held 
undeniable — that  the  circumetancea  and  education 
of  female  society  was  a  lawful  subject  of  inquiry 
at  a  proper  place  and  time,  but  now  when,  more 
than  formerly,  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  this  great  country  had  bfoome  the 
duty  of  every  patriotic  mind,  he  could  not  defend 
the  withdrawal  of  their  attention  from  investiga- 
tions connected  with  the  mining  interests  into 
inquiries  that  might  be  deferred ; — as  advisable. 
However,  there  were  thirteen  members  present. 
Tb^  wonld  be  detained  four  hours-^-or  fifty- two 
b(  mrain  an  aggregate—that  was  five  and  one-fourth 


working  days  of  an  ordinary  man.    But  as  it  was 
their  pleasure  he  submitted. 

Mr.  Nimmo  held  that  the  president  did  not  giTo 
adequate  encouragement  to  their  young  friend  in 
the  important  topic  which  he  proposed  to  submit 
to  them,  but  he  particularly  thought  that  their 
president  had  taken  the  term,  *'  Masculine  soul,*' 
from  a  work  described  as  "  The  Feminine  Soul,*' 
by  Elizabeth  Strutt,  and  it  was  a  plagiarism,  there* 
fore. 

The  President  denied  that  he  had  stolen  from 
the  work  in  question,  although  he  remembered  it 
now,  as  one  to  which  Mr.  Nimmo  had  drawn  his 
attention,  and  be  admitted  that  it  contained  some 
very  sensible  remarks,  indicating  that  love  of  truth 
not  always  found  in  masculine  souhi.  Miss  Qra* 
ham  did  not  see  the  connexion  of  iron  ore  with 
this  particular  subject,  but  she  added — "I  was 
obliged  to  Mr.  Nimmo  for  the  loan  of  Miss  or 
Mrs.  Strut t's  book,  and  as  the  subject  has  been 
mentioned,  perhaps  Mr.  Pittenweem  would  be  good 
enough  to  say  whether  he  agrees  with  the  lady  that 
our  souls  are  precise  similitudes  of  our  bodies,  be- 
cause Miss  Humphrey's,  myself,  and  others,  who 
are  advancing  towards  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  are 
interested. 

"  Oh,  ma*am  !"  said  Miss  Humphrey's,  "  it's  far 
that  you  are  from  sere  leaves,"  and  she  bridled  up 
curtly  at  the  idea  of  yellow  leaves. 

"  I  think,"  Mr.  Nimmo  remarked,  "  that  our 
President  will  better  understand  the  matter  if  I 
explain  that  the  authoress  holds  the  beautiful 
truth  that  our  bodies  are  exactly  our  souls  made 
visible  to  mortal  eye." 

"  Like  as  two  peas,"  Mr.  Graham  suggested. 

"  Does  that  not  strike  you  as  materialism,  Mr^ 
Lauder  P"  said  the  minister  of  Pittendrum. 

'*We  shall  hear  the  opinion  of  our  learned 
President,"  suggested  the  prudent  gentleman. 

"  And,"  interrupted  Mr.  Neil,  for  the  president 
was  to  offer  his  opinion,  "  I  am  ghd  of  these 
meetings,  because  they  bring  together  those  who 
should  be  the  champions  of  truth,  and  teach  them 
the  errors  floating  in  society.  For  my  own  part  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  answering  the  question." 

"  Nor  any  other  question,**  whispered  Mi  s 
Humphrey. 

"  Nor  any  other  question,  as  my  fair  friend  has 
just  now  civilly  remarked,  connected  with  my  pro- 
fession.    A  spirit  is  without  form." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  book,"  said  Mr.  Gar- 
vie,  "  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  observe  that  its 
authors,  and  our  rev.  friend,  Mr.  Neil,  are  both 
guilty  of  assumptions.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Nimmo  has 
the  book  in  his  pocket." 

Mr.  Nimmo  assented,  and  handed  a  little  volume 
to  the  lawyer,  while  the  president  went  on — 

**  Thus  appealed  to,  I  remark  that  our  friend, 
Mr.  Garvie,  errs  in  holding  that  both  parties  in 
this  difference  are  guilty  of  assuming  as  facts  mat- 
ters to  them  unknown,  because  it  maybe  distinctly 
shown  that  a  spirit,  if  it  be  a  finite  spirit,  must 
have  form ;  and  in  thia  way  that  spirit  is  indivl- 
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dulited»  is  dbtinoft  Mid  sepinie  ia  iU  enttoiie8,Wid 
the  qualities  of  existence,  knowing  his  or  her  own 
self,  so  to  ssy,  not  to  be  another  person  or  spirit. 
This  indiTidaal  not  being  infinite  or  finite,  both  in 
to  Bpsee  and  time ;  but  in  partienlar  as  for  the 
present  purpoet,  and  in  reference  to  the  former, 
namely  spaee,  as  it  oeoupies  only  a  part,  probably 
a  smdil  part,  and  not  the  whole  thereof,  it  must 
have  the  form  of  that  spaee  whieh  it  oooupies- 
As  to  the  assertion  of  the  authoress  that  the  spirit 
is  \fw  iimile  of  the  body  I  know  not  that  this  can 
be  oonsidered  any  other  than  an  assumption.  At 
least  there  are  no  metaphisical  grounds  for  the 
opinion ;  and  without  being  iuTidious,  but  referring 
only  to  myself,  and  persons  of  unhappy  conforma- 
tion, Of  of  advanced  life  and  withered  limb  and 
strength,  while  if  our  calamities  be  eternal  we 
must  bear  them,  protest  that  it  would  be  better 
otherwise  aeoording  to  our  existing  mode  of 
thought. 

'*  Those  whom  the  Gods  love  die  young,"  said 
Mrs.  Pittenweem  and  sighed. 

*'  It  is  a  Heathen  notion,  madam,*'  added  Mr. 
Humphrey's;  "and  I  oonfess  my  inability  to  follo\ff 
the  reasoning  of  the  President." 

*'  I  a^mit  its  acnteness  though,  Mr.  Humphrejf 's, 
and  it  is  not  merely  an  assumption  to  say  that  a 
spirit  must  ha?e  fono.  I  admit  my  error ;  but,*' 
added  Mr.  Garvie,  "  this  is  a  eurious  book.  The 
lady  admits  that  St.  Paul  is  right  in  saying  that 
a  woman  should  not  teach  in  the  church,  but 
wrong  in  the  reason  assigned.  Is  not  tliat  a  denial 
of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  Mr,  Lauder  ?" 

"  Unquestionably  so ;  and  yet  I  supposed  from 
Miss  Graham,  that  the  authoress  was  an  estimable 
person.'* 

"Very  much  so  indeed,  but  I  have  fonnd," 
added  that  lady  by  way  of  explanation,  '*  many 
estimable  persons  who  had  a  higher  opinion  of 
themselves  than  of  the  Bible,*' 

"  So  I  ahoold  think  of  Mr.  Nimmo's  authoress 
Miss  Graham,  for  here  I  find  her  again  calling  in 
question  ihe  resurrection  of  the  material  body, 
Jerome,  Indeed,  a  believer  it  should  seem,  in  the 
material  resurrection,  she  says — 'These  strangle 
works  I  apprehend,  Mr.  Neil,  are  calculated  to  be 
very  mischievous  in  our  congregations.'  " 

*'  Exactly  so,  and  for  that  reason  I  attend  these 
and  similar  meetings,  to  correct  their  influence,  if 
possible,'' 

"The  material  resurreotioa  is  not,  however, 
added,  Mr.  Lauder,  a  matter  that  is  clearly  under* 
stood.  It  seems  to  me  efficiently  for  our  purpose 
described  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians—sown QcuTuptible,  raised  incorruptible.*' 

"  Por  we  shall  be  like  him  as  he  is,"  added 
!Misa  Graham, 

"  But,'*  aaked  her  brother,  "  do  we  understand 
the  growth  of  ny  rye-grass  seed.  I  do  not  my- 
self oomprehend  it.  I've  tried  and  failed— its 
dean  over  me,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  mudi  learn- 
ing I  inimi  U  would  nqk  make  a  poor  fellow  happy. 


all  thftse  dispuUtiotti,  Md  doubU,  and  wanting  io 

be  wise,** 

"  Above  what  is  written.*'  interposed  the  Minis. 

ter  of  Pittendrum. 

I  do  not  assign  ffiy  reason  why  Miss  Garvieb 
who  usually  offered  her  opinions  rather  eharply, 
had  been  altogether  silent  hitherto ;  but  perhaps 
she  was  engaged  in  a  different  class  of  contempla^ 
tions.  There  was  a  young  gentleman,  much  younger 
than  Mr.  John  Uoss  Semple,  and  much  more  inter* 
esting  too,  sitting  then  by  her.  This  was  tlie 
cousin  whom  Mr.  Brown  had  mentioned  to  her 
father  long  ago;  that  is  to  say,  a  second  cousin, 
and  with  whom,  by  some  means,  Mr.  Graham  had 
become  acquainted.  Indeed,  if  I  mistake  not»  hs 
is  a  relative  of  Mr.  Neil's ;  and  he  remarked  that 
Miss  Garvie  had  just  shown  him  n  beaatiful 
passage  in  the  lettera  of  one  lady,  the  Duchess  o( 
Somerset — 

«  We  shall  then,  without  wearineas,  move  in  our 
new  vehicles,  and  transport  ourselves  from  one  part 
of  the  skies  to  another,  with  much  more  ease  and 
velocity,  than  we  could  have  done  in  the  prime  of 
our  strength,  upon  the  fleetest  horses,  the  distaauBO 
of  a  mile.'* 

Mr.  Lander  observed  that  the  passage,  howevw 
beautiful,  did  not  in  any  degree  nefleot  Ught  upon 
the  question.  How.  or  by  what  means,  the  body 
came  to  be  again  raised ;  neither  was  it  necessary 
that  they  should  understand  such  mysteries. 

"  It  is,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  "  a  proof 
merely  of  a  clever  lady*s  faith  and  opiniona." 

"  Oonsistent,  too^  added  their  host,  "  with  astro- 
nomical facts,  it  being  true  that  our  bodies,  with 
their  present  muscular  development,  oould  scarcely 
exist  on  some  planets ;  while  on  others  they  might 
literfdly  go  as  this  lady  anticipates,  without  the 
slightest  fatigue,  over  almost  any  quantUy  of 
space.  Therefore,  the  fulfihnent  of  any  antioipa- 
tion  on  that  subject,  depends  no  more  on  the  state 
of  our  bodies  than  on  tlie  oondition  in  which  they 
may  exist.  All  this,  however,  is  far  from  the  pro- 
posed subject,  which  was  quite  practical  and 
sublunary.'* 

Mr.  Pittenweem  acknowledged  his  remissness  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  They  had  met  to  con- 
sider what  might  be  done,  or  what  was  needed  to 
forward  female  education  here  and  elsewhere ;  and 
although  he  thought  the  subject  not  very  pressing, 
still  it  should  have  been  adhered  to. 

«'  And  my  authoress,"  said  Mr.  Nimmo,  •*  claims 
on  the  authority  of  Milton  the  very  highest  plaoe 
for  this  subject  in  our  consideration  :—* 
0 !  fairest  of  creation  !  last  and  best. 

More  pointedly,  if  more  profanely,  written  by 
Bums*  when  he  sung  of  Nature — 

Her  prentioa  hau'  riie  triti  oq  nan, 
Aa*  lyne  she  ias<lo  the  lawsi. 

Mr.  Neil  begged  to  dissent  from  quotations  out 
of  Bums.  It  had  been  admirably  settled  in  the 
Young  Men's  Society  connected  with  liia  oongre- 
gntion,  that  it  would  bav«  hmt^  ^#er  Cartihf 
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C0Pl4if  if  Burny  bud  f^^pv  wrMt#n  M^tbjog-r-ba* 
l^Aoing  the  afMSoanU  O}^  tl)^  profit  ^x^i  loss  sjsti^m 

V  And  perbifw,  Mr.  Neil,  they  were  yerj  youug 
men/'  Mfv.  Piitenweem  suggested. 

"  No,  ipdeedt  nft'fun.  I  bsve  the  honour  to. 
\m  president  of  that  soeiety,  and  I  mu^t  say — '* 

f<  There  are  no  foojs  like  old  £ool8,  whispered 
the  adversary  at  Mr.  Humphrey's  side ;  for  (.he 
brother  and  sister  eling  lovingly  together  jn  their 
old  age." 

^  I  was  reproved  by  my  Her.  friend  on  a  reeent 
evening  for  my  absence  hofft  home,  and  from  Mr. 
Lguider's  chnrebi  no  doubt,  on  the  7th  of  February. 
"I  think  ii  was  the  7th  of  February  Isst/*  said 
Mr.  Graham,  "  and  at  this  hite  hour  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  read  all  that  I  Ijave  written,  inter- 
rupt^ as  X  have  been  ;  but  on  the  day  in  question 
I  happened  to  be  detained  in  Glasgow  on  private 
business  of  imporlance  to  me,  that  i»  to  say  ou  the 
ppeoedi^  day>  and  as  Louis  Napoleon  justifies  his 
eo^uct  by  appealing  to  heaveu^  hi^  Qonscienee,  and 
posterity— rj,  not  being  an  Emperor,  am  eouteuted 
Kvith  the  first  and  second.*' 

"  The  point,  if  I  u^rstand  rights*'  remarked 
Mr.  Garvie,  sen.,  "aroae  more  frpm  the  nature 
of  ypnr  proceedings  on  that  day.  What,  for 
example,  was  the  character  of  your  conversation 
after  dinner  in  the  Western  Club  ?*' 

*'  Wbieh  I  don't  frequent ;  and  I  was  not  there 
00  that  day ;  but,  in  the  Queen's,  being,  to  begin 
with,  Cor  all  carnal  matters*  a  very  comfortable 
house,  and  in  the  second  a44  more  important,  re- 
markably quiet  and  well  ordered,  Ajid  as  to 
conversatiep,  tb^re  being  two  or  three  American 
gentlemen  ia  the  sopm  where  X  dined,  the  topics 
were  not  much  in  my  way  ;  so  at  half-past  sia  X 
left  the  house,  earing  little  how  X  disposed  of  my- 
self ;  parUy  inclined  to  go  to  elmreh,  where  X  had 
been  already,  partly  to  see  whether  the  Forbes 
^(•ekenjsie  Aot  kept  the  town  quiet  on  Sabbath 
eveninge.  X  walked  through  the  worst  places,  so 
Car  as  X  knew  them,  and  X  met  no  person  in  any 
shape  or  way,  so  far  as  X  could  tell,  infiuenced  by 
wbMey«--rnot  one — the  town  was  sober,  Xt  must 
have  been  towards  eight  ere  X  reached  the  northern 
end  of  Glasgow  Bridge,  After  all,  it  was  a  stormy 
wild  night.  The  wind  mournfully  whistled  through 
the  cordage  of  the  ships  at  the  Broomielaw,  as  X 
pasted  an  to  the  extreme  west ;  the  cold  moon 
and  tbin  ereseent  then  was  shining  out  of  a  deep 
blue  sky  in  the  direction  of  Paisley.  X  could 
m»k  the  lines  of  the  ropes  on  the  ships,  rigging 
very  clearly  against  that  sky,  and  still  the  wind, 
like  a  great  .^lian  harp,  made  music  in  the  air, 
and  the  rushing  of  the  deep  river  was  like  a  bass 
below.  Sometimes  X  m^t  two  or  three  sailors, 
rovgblike  in  their  habits,  and  females  who  should 
have  beep  at  home,  if  they  bad  any  homei,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  passers  by  were  quiet  respect- 
lUde  perions ;  all  were  sober.  X  most  have  reached 
wwrly  to  the  a^treme  west  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers were  ymj  faw»  one  h^tp  and  there.    A 


white  figure  stood  quite  still  at  the  porner  of  (^ 
street,  I  must  have  looked  ^ther  closely  at  hAf, 
for  the  figure  was  a  female,  but  I  walked  on;  some 
time  after  X  heard  footsteps,  but  X  saw  up  person 
in  the  quiet  street ;  but  looking  back,  there  (oU 
lowed  the  white  figure.  X  went  on  into  a  move 
frequented  street,  turuiog  to  the  left,  and  iQoking 
naw  and  then,  a  little  angry  aud  a  little  provoked, 
for  the  white  figure  dogged  me  still,  l  had  got  to 
Elliot-street.  X  knew  the  street  from  its  width 
and  some  peculiar  buildings.  X  thought  then,  ;iot 
being  a  man  of  much  moral  courage,  that  the 
middle  of  this  street,  from  its  width,  would  enable 
me  to  come  tp  terms  with  the  white  figure. 

Miss  liumphrey  trembled,  she  said,  and  asked 
Miss  Graham  if  that  was  not  an  improper  story  of 
au  improper  person,  and  if  it  got  wofscr 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  it  gets  much  worse,  { 
have  heard  it  all,  X  can  tell  you,"  and  Mrs,  Pittejit 
weem  hoped  that  Mr.  Graham  might  not  be  iu« 
terrupted. 

"  So,"  said  that  gentleman,"  X  stQod  still,  and 
the  white  figure  came  on  slowly,  and  coughing  now 
and  then  severely.  I  asked — now  J  regret  this — 
gruffly  why  she  followed  me.  The  girl  aaid  that 
she  thought  X  spoke  to  her  aud  wauted  her.  I 
assured  her  that  X  had  not  spoken  to  her,  and  did 
npt  want  her, 

"Xt's  horrible  to  tell  ladies  that,"  remarked 
Miss  Humphrey. 

"  Xt's  true,"  aaswe;pd  Mn  Graham.  "  So  I 
did  what  such  as  you»  m^'am,  who  are  come  to 
years  of  discretion,  and  ^p  women,  could  do  better 
than  me,  or  such  as  me,  I  told  her  this  was  all 
very  bad,  leadiog  to  maoy  evils  here,  and  more 
hereafter.  This  is  her  story ; — Her  name  wa9 
Mary  Campbell,  she  came  from  the  Highlands,  she 
named  the  place,  with  all  her  family,  wheii  she  waa 
four  years  old.  She  had  been  in  Glasgow  ever 
since.  Her  family  were  all  dead.  Her  last  rela-* 
tive,  an  aunt,  died  at  the  last  Glasgow  fair.  She 
paid  impend  per  night  for  her  lodgings,  ladies, 
twopence  nightly,  with  Sunday  for  nothing.  She 
wrought  at  a  mill,  then,  stopped  for  a  short 
time.  She  had  no  money — her  lodgings  were  in 
arrears.  She  was  ill,  very  ill  \  that,  at  leasts  was 
true ;  and  her  clothes  were  chiefly  pawned.  The 
white  appearance  of  the  figure  was  owing  to  a 
white  apron.  She  had  not,  in  my  opinion,  Iqog  to 
live,  and  she  cried  bitterly,  so  X  gathered  that  she 
was  not  much  inured  to  crime, 

"  An  imposter,"  remarked  Miss  Humphrey. 

'*  Not  a  Mohawkess,  however,"  said  Mr.  Neil. 

*'  God  made  her,  ma'am,"  Mr.  Graham  continued. 
<<  X  asked  if  she  belonged  to  any  congregation,  and 
she  gave  me  such  particulars  of  a  minister  whp 
had  gone  to  Aberdeen,  that  X  knew  she  must  bate 
attended  his  church  once.  X  bade  her  tell  me 
what  money  she  would  want  for  some  days,  and  to 
pay  the  arrears  of  her  lodgiugs.  The  sum  was  lo 
small  that  X  gave  her  more.  X  had  no  pencil  to 
write  her  address.  X  trusted  to  my  memory.  J. 
must  have  forgot  it.     The  [missiona7  w)iQq^  I 
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asked  io  trace  her  out,  bas  never  found  her.  I 
acknowledge  that ;  but  a  person  of  the  name  once 
wrought  at  the  mill,  and  there  irtis  totlAigp  io-iay 
against  her. 

••  "T  wHkedabro'ss  the  I>nnbarton  road;  clusters 
of  lights  gleamed  brightly  from  the  hill  cast  of 
the  weatcm  park.  Thej  were  lights  from  rich 
men's  homes;  and  if  there  was  sickneaa  in  any  of 
them  the  sick  were  carefnllj  tended;  I  walked 
up  one  road ;  I  knew  where  it  lead  to — I  walked 
it  once  in  such  hitter  sorrow  that  I  could  not  tell, 
and  my  ihoug^ta  went  backward  and  then  far 
away ;  and  I  was  drawing  sketches  on  my  ima- 
gination that  I  often  draw.  The  crescent-moon 
bad  sunk,  the.  J^ight  was  very  dark.  The  light 
from  distant,  gas,  and  still  more  distant  iron 
work%,'j|^fVS  not  light  from  heaven,  but  light 
thattrathejf  led  astray.  My  foot  struck  something 
aoft,  t^ni  I  put  down  my  hand — it  was  a  living 
beings  vfho  in,  a  soft  Irish  voice  begged  forgiveness 
for.^ivg  it  the  way.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  night ; 
at  least'  I  felt  it  cold  in  my  great  coat ;  but  that 
girl  miist  have  been  almost  naked.'* 
.  "  It  a  4r^adfu)ly  indecent,"  Miss  Humphrey 
exclahned.  *'  That  any  girl  should  be  sitting  half 
naked,  in  such  a  night,  in  John's  way,  is  dread- 
fully indecent.  I  feel  all  that" — his  Aunt 
added — and  Miss  Graham  always  silences  Miss 
Humphrey. 

"  This-  girl  sought  nothing  from  me,  but  for- 
giveness for  stafrtling  me,  and  being  in  the  way,"  he 
continued.  '*  I  asked  where  she  came  from,  and 
'she  replied,  Bridge  of  Weir.  But  you  are  from 
Ireland,  and  she  said  that  originally  she  came 
from  Strabane.  Her  father  and  mother  were 
dead.  'She  had  been  a  servant.  She  had  'a 
hiisfortuhe."  * 

Miss  Humphrey  shuddered. 
.    Uemembar,"  said  Mr.  Neil,  "  who  maketh  thee 
to  diifer  from  another." 

'"  '^Thv  child  died.  It's  father  went  she  knew 
not  where.  'Her  brothers  were  all  in  Australia. 
Her  cJothess,  too,  were  pawned.  The  policemen 
had  given  her  a  lodging  in  the  police  office  last 
night ;  perhaps  if  she  could  see  him  he  might  let 
her  in  to  night.  She  had  been  in  the  House  of 
Befngc  three  nights,  and  she  could  not  go  back 
for  some  weeks,  and  a  strange  rule  it  is  which,  in 
the  Glasgow  House  of  Refuge  for  the  homeless  ; 
turns  the  homeless  out  on  the  streets,  because  of 
their  extreme  houselessness  and  wretchedness. 
To  the  question  whether  non^  of  the  mfniiters  or 
persons  connected  with  the  congregations  at 
Bridge,  of  Weir  knew  her,  she  answered,  T!iat 
she  belonged  to  the  clergy,  meaning  the  Roman 
Catliolics.  She  'had  been  to*  one  of  them  in 
Ghsgow,  and  she  roenfionfed  his'  name."  He  wae 
willing  to  .send  her  to  an  asylom,  but  she  had  n"* 
clothes,  except  her  shawl,  her  shift,  and  a  pettf- 
eoat;  she' bad  no  more."  .     .. 

^  Miss  Humphrey  declared  that  she  never  did,  in 
her  K^llme,  li'car  any tluug' like  this  In  the^'f»rc'- 
sence  of  three  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  a  very 


young  unmarried  lady.  To  hear  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman conversing  with  an  abandoned  and  improper 
persDiit  il^  9^  dark  nigbt  and  a  lonely  road,  on — she 
would  not  repeat  the  words,  it  was  quite  dreadful. 
She  deeply  felt  for  her  poor  friend  Mias  Gfxw.  t 

Mias  (- amrie  was  much  obliged  for  Mif^  ]aiup.-* 
phrey'a  consideration — of  course,  she  wa^  yegr 
■mch  obliged ;  and  as  a  young  lady,  she  felt  verj 
much  ashamed  that  sooh  horrors  exiatedi  bu,t 
since  they  did  exist,  ahe  felt  not  ashamed  to  hear 
of  them.  ;    "> 

Miss  Graham  believed  confidently  that  .her 
young  friend's  morals  would  not  be  i^juredji;}  fier 
company  ;  and  Mrs.  Pittenweem  waa  ai^re  that 
Mary  Anne  would  meet  anything  of  that  kind.^i^ 
great  composure;  while  that  young  gentleo)Afi 
from  Glasgow  remarked,  that  the  MoEaf  k^s^fi^ 
did  not  use  any  such  garments  as  bad  bcfiv^l^pn- 

tioned.  j  '-t^V!.* 

Mr.  Graham  onlywMited  4p  tell ."  my^  stojry(  49 
pltiin  worda.  I  told  her  to  return  Asxt  morping 
to  the  clergyman  who  had  offered  to  introduce  Jier 
to  an  asylum.  She. lad  bo^hl  a  peiiaj  loa/  an^ 
a  halfpennyworth  of  miJk  in  ihe  momif  g<;  yiift  'had 
been  lier  Sabbath  day's  food.  I  gave  her  luoafj 
to  get  more  for  supper ;  to  get  lodgings  for  th^ 
night,  and  breakfast  in  the  morning,  vf^iti^^A^J^ 
promised  to  betake  beraelf  to  her  asjluo).  ..s  \  1 «',)/ 

Mr.  Neil  thought  her  aa  abandoned  4  panay^ 
Mr.  Humphrey  believed  her  to  b(B  an  ••iiMpostort 
Mr.  Lauder  considered  this W  doubtful  eilSe;.' '»ll[k 
Graham  only  knew  that  she  said'  nothlrij^  .tTiat 
seemed  like  abandonment  to  him.  *8))e  9^glu 
nothing  from  him.  The  case,  in  lids  <ipinion»inwi 
not  doubtful,  it  was  that  of  a  human  Miifgi   ^ -^ii  r^ 

A  few  yards  brought  me  into  Saa^e  balVatcf  et, 
and  a  current  of  persona  hurrying  home;. to  yt^^ 
west.  Ladies  shivered  in  fura^  and  aiik^.and.^iva 
woollens,  and  walked  rapidly- to  avoid  the,  Ofiidj^UM} 
the  shower  that  began  to  fall.  The  stream  of 
human  beings,  all  apparently  comfortable  aTtd'hit))t>yB 
all  certainly  clothed  and  fed,  ceased  nc^t  until.  J 
reached  my  room.  I  thought  on  iheni^-iHio  Jt.-^ 
their  comfort  and  its  warmth— ^its-  earpAaiiaqd 
curtains,  and  bright  fire  ;  and  on  the  httman'-ht^lntf 
waiting  almost  naked  in  that  cold  night,  Jntlre 
hope  of  seeing  the  policeman  (or  one  H^g^tlsjodgf 
ing  after  the  day  spent  on  three  UlC  pwoc^.wPcUi 
of  food.  '•  '.*   '  <^*< 

The  next  morning  I  talked  over  tlfe'maltfJt  WHh 
a  gentleman,  whose  avocations  hare  hardened'l^hn 
a  little  to  misery.  **  I  should  think  a}i  f^^tii^i 
number  of  such  young  females,,  sir*  in  Glu^gfMr^ 
jnat  over  the  balance  between  life  a|id  de^^ — 
physical  and  spiritual  death  and  life,  sir-r-j$alwa|f;f 
ife  hundred."  .     .     .    h      i,. 

^    "^hat,"  aiud  Mr.  Lauder»  "is^Mible.,;;  ,^, 

*'And-eaoh  of.  them  wortJ[k  m<;^p  |tluiif'|the 
wealth  of  the  worW^iX.tbeiqpte  k|jejj,jy!;a34e^ 
Miss  Graham.    -   ►,  •!*  t«»        ♦''-(!  air«  9\\i  jil 

"  The  diffieuHy  is  -how-  ♦<>  <lo^  anyth^|f-Me(ul«^ 
Veiled .^H'f!-  talk  ^ it-^fVr  H^tMvt^ai^ W  AsMk«Mf» 
tlarviiVWcrfmm'ehditfbu  was  laken. 
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THB  couai  or  oeoiiqi  iv.* 


GtCMlfti  IV.  VM  ill  M>  praoariouB  a  state  of 
iMdtk  ai  IIm  time  ol  tke  old  kiog*s  death,  that  he 
was  aaiUe  io  attend  the  fanml,  tlie  Duke  of 
York  aoling  as  ohief  inouroer.  The  siagular 
events  of  his  troubled  reiga  began  almost  in- 
Modiata^  oahisaooession  to  the  throne,  for  on  the 
89fd  of  Febraary,  the  oitisens  of  London  were 
etaitled  bj  the  news  of  the  Cato-street  conspirai^, 
to  aaassiaate  all  His  Ifajesty's  ministers  while 
th^  were  at  dinner  at  the  Sari  of  Harrowbj's,  in 
Qrasveaor-sqnare.  The  oonspiracy  was  fortuaatelj 
diseofered,  siid  the  eonspirators  alone  remained 
tkeaaiNWS. 

The  next  event  of  interest  was  the  ranionred 
intention  of  Queen  GaroUde  to  return  to  England, 
and  be  present  at  the  ooronation.  The  diversitj 
of  paUio  opinwa  as  to  this  event  is  shown  in  the 
fbUowing  paragraph.  The  author  is  quoting  from 
a  letter  of  the  Lord  CbaaeeUor,  Lord  Eldoo. 

''The  town  here  is  employed/'  writes  Lord 
Vdon  :— 

Ts  BOthlsf  h«t  tptctthitkM  vhsUMr  her  Migeatf  will,  or 
will  sol  «■•.  Ortftt  beti  ire  laid  tbost  it  Soint  people 
have  tikia  Ifty  gehieai,  ladartskiag  in  Uea  of  theoi  to  pej 
a  giieee  a  dey  tOl  ahe  ooiiiei»  to  aoie  ere  Iheie  th»t  the  wilt 
SOOM  vitUa  Utj  d^s ;  others  iftia  ere  tokiaf  len  thee 
%(tf  loisaea,  ttadertakiag  to  par  e  ipiiaea  a  day  aattl  ihe 
SiSief,  to  eart  are  they  that  ihe  will  not  come ;  othert 
SSWfl,  that  they  know  the  will  eooie,  and  thai  the  wilt  8ed 
her  way  lato  Weataiaeler  Abbey  end  Wettwinaler  Hall  on 
the  Cofoaatioa,  ia  epite  of  all  opposition.  I  retain  my  old 
opiaaea  that  eke  will  not  eone  nnlcM  the  ia  iniane. 


That  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  queenly  dig- 
4M^,  or  tke  sligktest  skadow  of  a  right  to  the 
eiown,  appears  from  the  following  harsh,  and 
searoely  wise  proeeedings : — 

ka  Older  la  Caneeil  was  iisaoil  for  omiuiu;;  the  Queen's 
name  from  the  Church  Senrioe,  and  otUer  signs  appeared, 
iadieelinf  n  desifo  to  viUibold  from  lier  her  qnoeoly  title. 
This  made  stemper  never  very  trselable,  not  to  be  oontroUad 
by  Ike  dielatee  of  pradeaoe ;  Uie  obi  spirit  msnifestei  itself 
in  its  must  spirited  form ;  and  she  lost  no  time  io  letting 
the  vprU  know  ibat  she  was  retaraing  to  England  to  obUin 
jsetieefor  her  wrongs.  Those  who  thooght  they  knew  litr  best 
eesiidated  that  findietife  feelings  inllneneed  her  resolmion, 
and  thai,  with  a  full  kaowladge  of  the  inflammable  state  of 
pebUe  opinioa  in  the  British  Kmpire.  she  had  determined  on 
•OMe  ffent  watk  of  misehief  against  the  peeea  of  tlie  king. 
dsM  nad  the  semri^  of  its  ruler.  .  .  .  The  Damoerstie 
pei^  weiw  vehement  in  their  deanoeiatioas  of  the  Qaeen*s 
wrssfs^  sad  the  leediog  Whigs  began  to  eome  forward  es  the 
of  her  rights. 


Tki%  tken»  was  the  state  of  public  opinion 
when  tke  Ooronation  was  talked  of.  The  oonduet 
ef  Ike  King  made  kim  unpopular ;  ke  sliunned 
obsirvaiion,  aiftd  retired  to  the  seolusion  of  his 
parks  and  Us  palaoes,  from  wkeooe  whispers  of 
aegrlkiaf  b«l  a  ereditable  nature  eame. 

in  tke  wock  before  ns  we  read** 


The  King  neter  shows  himself.  Tte  has  never  been  oat 
ofCarltoa  (loose.  Lidy  Conyagham  goes  to  him  of  ui 
evening,  and  he  has  had  his  usual  dtaaers  of  Sir  Camsky 
H^gerstone,  Forester,  and  two  or  three  of  this  description. 
His  language  is  only  about  the  Coronation  and  Lady 
Conyngham,  vety  little  of  the  state  of  the  coontry. 

Yet  all  this  time  there  were  grave  events  of 
public  import  to  demand  bis  care  and  occupy  kis 
attention.  Riots  and  tumults  took  place  in  vari* 
ous  parts }  and  in  tke  metropolis  so  strong  a  feeling 
existed  against  the  Qovernment,  that  the  Miniatofe 
were  many  of  them  induced  to  eanry  arms  lor  the 
protection  of  their  lives  and  persons.  The  die* 
affected  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Queen,  and  made 
her  a  legitimate  excuse  of  complaint  against  tke 
King.  There  were  also  politual  dissensions  and 
divisions,  in  which  the  King  took  little  or  no 
part,  as  kis  time  was  given  to  Lady  Conyngham 
and  tke  other  favourites  of  his  court. 

The  Coronation  was  fixed  for  the  1st  of  August. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  Caroline  of  Brunswick  reaeked 
St.  Omer,  meaning  to  go  from  thence  to  Calais, 
and  embark  for  England. 

Atoaeeebe  ehowed  her  disposition  to  earry  matters  with 
a  high  hand.  She  wrote  en  imperions  latter  to  the  £arl  of 
LiTerpool,  to  prepare  a  palaoe  in  London  for  her  reeeption 
another  to  Lord  MelTille,  to  send  a  yacht  to  earry  her  aeross 
(he  Cliannel  to  Dover ;  and  n  third  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
renting  both  demands,  and  eomplaining  of  the  treatnwn? 
she  had  reeelTed.  'Pwodays  later,  Mr.  Broagliam,  her  legal 
adf  iser,  arrived,  aad  at  the  same  time  Lord  Hntehinson, 
with  a  prapoaiiiou  from  the  Kiag,  oisriog  hor  £60,000 
a-yaar  for  life,  If  she  would  remain  on  the  Cootiaeat,  aad 
surrender  the  title  of  Qneen  of  EngUnd.  She  wee  la 
no  mood  to  liiten  to  reason,  and  indignantly  rejected  the 
offer. 

The  rneMmr  of  the  Queen's  approach  created  eitraor* 
dinary  eicitenwnt  among  nil  classes  in  evaiy  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Lord  Chaooei lor  prophetical^  si^s,  **  If  she 
can  venture,  she  is  the  most  coarageoui  Indy  I  f  ver  heard 
of.  Tlie  mischief,  if  she  does  come,  will  be  inflnile.  At 
first  she  will  have  ettensive  popularity  with  the  multitude  ; 
in  a  few  short  months  or  weeks  she  will  be  ruined  with  all 
the  world." 

This  prediction  wa$  fulij  verified,  and  the  un- 
happy Queen  became  the  odium,  ss  she  had  been 
ihe  object  of  sympathy,  with  the  muUiiude.  But 
she  drew  her  fate  on  herself,  in  perversely  con* 
tinuing  to  brave  the  King.  No  one  could  hare 
acted  with  worse  judgment  than  the  Queen :  the 
diarges  against  Iter  were  heavy,  and  while  the 
sligma  rested  on  her,  slio  had  no  right  to  claim 
anj  part  in  the  throne  of  England.  Her  progress 
is  thus  oiroumstantiallj  described  bj  the  Duke  :«— 

As  no  royal  yacht  was  likely  to  be  at  Iter  disposal,  Qeeea 
Caroline  lost  no  time  in  embarking,  crossed  the  sea  saliily, 
pursued  her  rente  to  the  metropolis  through  Canlerbuy, 
aad,  passing  through  vociferous  crowds,  on  the  7th,  ia  de« 
fault  of  the  pahKc  she  bed  ordered,  took  ap  her  resMeaee 
wHk  a  city  ahlerman,  who  had  placed  himself  smoag  ihe 
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foranoit  of  her  chtmpions.  Prom  this  time  the  agitation  in 
the  paUio  mind  hourly  increased,  till  it  began  to  auane  a 
moei  thmtrniog  aspect.  Nothing  was  left  undone  by  the 
Qoeeii  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  public^  and,  m  a 
natural  reiuU,  she  never  appeared  publicly  without  creating 
intense  excitement.  When  in  the  streets,  her  horses  were 
taken  from  her  carriage,  and  she  was  drawn  in  triumph  by 

*  scores  of  shouting  adherents,  through  a  damorous  mob. 
Before  the  alderman*s  house,  in  South  Audley-street^  stood 
'hour  after  hour  a  shouting  myriad,  excited  to  a  pitdi  of 

freniy  to  which  no  description  can  do  justice,  t)y  the  appear- 
ance on  the  balcony  of  a  stout  lady,  in  a  large  hat,  sur- 
moaatad  by  a  plnme  of  feathers. 

On  the  day  of  her  arrival,  the  King  sent  a  message  to  the 

Housca  of  Lords  and  Commons,  to  the  effect  tbnt  the  step 

taken  by  the  Queen  had  forcett  him  to  bring  belbre  the  Pnr- 

'  liament  caHain  papers,  detailing  her  coadnel  since  her  de- 

paftan  IKmb  ISnglaad. 

TIm  Qinmi  on  the  same  day  sent  a  messaga  to  Mr. 
Brougham  in  her  usual  high  tone,  expressing  a  desire  for  an 
open  inveatigation.  The  friends  of  both  parties  were  trying 
to  spare  the  country  the  threatened  exposure,  and  on  the  9th 

*  the  Qbom  so  fisr  complied  with  the  suggestions  of  her  most 
wmdWwMmn,  as  to  write  a  moderate  letter  to  I^rd 
Liv«p«o],  CKpiMsiag  htt  iocKnation  to  oonaider  any  propo- 
aitioa  the  Qovernment  were  disposed  to  make  in  behalf  of 

'  their  Sovereign.  Communications  were  exchanged :  the 
Ministen  repeatefl  their  liberal  offer,  and  the  Qneen  re- 
peated her  indignant  refural. 

The  partisans  of  the  Queen  hesitated  at  nothing 
to  advance  her  cause.  Even  the  military  were 
tampered  with,  and  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of 
Weltiogtoii  one  regiment  was  remoTed  from  Lon- 
don to  Portsmouth.     The  Queen,  says  one, 

Was  a  bold,  dangerous,  impudent  woman,  as  full  of  re- 

.  TMgt,  u  earaless  of  crime,  and  that,  if  we  did  not  take  care, 

might  pligr  the  pari  of  Catherine  the  second,  who,  by  meant 

of  the  Ooards^  murdered  her  husband,  and  usurped  the 

throne. 

Har  adhwenta  are  described  as  a  most  shabby 
assemblage  of  quite  the  lowest  of  the  people ;  bnt 
this  statement  is  incorrect,  a  great  many  persons 
of  some  consideration  took  part  with  her.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  violently  opposed  to  the 
Queen.  In  relation  to  the  general  aspect  of 
affairs  he  said,  he  conld  not  see  the  remedy 

'*  If  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  would  not  atir.  AH 
•Mm  struck  with  p^nic,  ourselves  and  all ;  and  if  the  country 
is  lost,  it  will  be  through  our  own  cowardice.  'Everything,* 
said  he, '  audacity  and  insolence  on  one  side,  and  tameoesa 
on  oura.  We  go  to  the  House  seemingly  on  purpose  to  be 
inanttfd ;  the  Opposition  know  it,  and  act  accordingly.' " 

All  hopes  of  these  nnhappy  differences  being 
settled  by  negotiation  seeming  to  be  futile,  it  was 
at  length  decided  that  the  subject  should  be  fully 
investigated  and  brought  to  a  close.  Por  thi.s 
purpose  a.  Secret  Committee  was  talked  of,  but 
the  Queen  so  strongly  objected  to  the  measure  that 
it  was  abandoned. 

Her  party  now  gained  ground  as   the  King's 

little  remnant  of  popularity  decreased.     He  spent 

kia  time  entirely  with  Lady  Gonyngham.    The 

Qneen  had  demanded  a  delay  of  two  months  to 

prepare  her  defence  at  her  forthcoming  trial.     She 

>  aoened   confident  of  success,  and  had  expressed 

■  her  determination  of  *'  ooming  down  every  day  in 

li  eoaeh  and  six.'*     The  mob  liked  these  public 

""'displays  she  either  promised  or  afforded  them ;  they 


looked  on  her  conduct  as  spirited,  and  shouted  their 
commendation  whenever  she  appeared.  The 
loyalty  of  even  the  household  troops  was  donbted, 
and  a  rising  was  feared  in  Manchester,  as  the 
Queen  had  announced  her  intention  of  appearing  in 
that  city.  Not  content  with  creating  iialiiA- 
ances  at  home,  she  sent  her  emisaariea  abfoad 
also,  and  despatched  some  of  her  commiseionera,  ts 
she  called  them,  to  Milan.  There  was  a  report  to 
the  effect  that  she  meant  to  address  the  House  li«r»- 
self.  She  had  left  the  i^stdenee  of  AiderMm 
Wood,  and,  after  residing  for  a  while  with  one  of 
the  ladies  of  her  snite,  had  at  length  removed  to 
the  residence  which  was  afterwards  so  well  known 
as  hers— Brandenbnrgh  House,  at  HammersBtth. 

But  wherever  she  went  the  popular  hopea  and  Wishes 
went  with  her,  and  knowing  the  etdtdneat  she  prodiieed, 
she  redoubled  her  elTorts  to  increase  it,  and  dtml  il  t»  tke 
advaaacneat  of  her  iatereats.  Tho  moderation  of  the 
Governmeat  she  r^arded  with  studied  contempt,  and  eveiy 
indication  they  put  forth  of  a  desire  to  treat  her  with  aa 
much  respect  as  was  consistent  with  doty  to  their  royal 
master,  produced  a  more  violent  display  of  her  resolve  to 
ride  down  all  oppoaitkiB.  there  k  littla  doubt  that  the 
King  waa  now  aa  mack  alarmed  as  aaacqred ;  was  oAea  die- 
saiiifted  with  his  Ministen,  and  quite  ready  to  aeeept  the 
services  of  any  set  of  men  capable  ot  relieving  him  from  thia 

serious  embarrassment The  Coronation  waa  poat- 

pooed,  and  the  court  participated  in  their  sovereign's  feara 
and  anitety. 

The  trial  of  the  Queen  took  place.  Tke  wit- 
nesses were  foreigners.  Foreigners  wew  deteiAad 
by  the  English ;  hence  the  witnesses,  being  unpopu- 
lar, the  prosecutors  of  the  Queen  were  also  nh- 
popnlar,  while  she  was  the  favourite  still ;  al- 
though she  wis  a  foreigner  too,  (or  onlyforaigiMn 
in  certain  circumstances  were  detMtfed.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Ereemantle,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marqnts  of^Buok- 
ingham,  dated  August  80th,  1880,  writeik 

I  was  in  town  for  a  hw  hoars  oa  Monday,  and  If  ap- 
peared to  ma  that  the  erywn  increased  Snaliad  of  diiaiaiskad 
for  the  Qneen.  I  saw  several  lawyera,  diapaasioaato  OMa,  aad 
intelligent,  who  all  confirmed  this,  and  assured  roe  that  their 
belief  was,  that  be  the  evidence  ever  so  ftroag^  aad  the 
fhds  proved,  the  pnblie,  and  included  in  this  the  miidliag 
class,  the  shopkeepers,  were  determined  teaapport  heras  aa 
injttied  and  oppressed  woman,  and  as  bathig  and  daipWag 
the  character  of  tho  witaesees.  It  abo  has  aot  a  IHUe 
benefited  her  cause,  that  it  appean  how  modi  the  King  per- 
sonally has  prepared  the  evidence  by  his  emiesariee  abroad, 
and  more  partieularly  by  his  Hanoverian  engina. 

And  after  a  while,  in  reference  to  the  King  he 
continues — 

The  King  hen  oonfiaes  himself  to  tho  cottage,  haa  haaiiy 
meeseagers — that  is  dragoona— who  are  pouted  oa  the  mad 
by  doaeaa,  and  vra  hearia  ia  a  elate  of  the  gftatwl  imta- 
tion ;  bat  ha  is  vary  seldom  seen,  and  thie  is  only  what  oae 
picks  np.  You  have  no  conception  how  thofoaghljr  the 
public  miad,even  in  this  neighbonrhood  (Englefleld  Oreen)  is 
infiaraed  by  this  melancholy  subject,  and  how  the  Qoeen  ia 
stin  supported. 

The  summer  passed  away  thue.  in  BeptolnWr 
the  feeling  against  the  Government  look^  itill 
more  formidable,  Tiolent  langnaga  wm  indulged  in 
by  the  Denoeratio  party,  and  tliere  muMkig an 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  So  saya  th»  aa^hea^  but 
the  fears  of  his  party  made  the  riots  out  elf  stiall 
troubles. 
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The  Duoroe  Bill  bad  uow  gooe  through  a  first 
and  second  reading,  and  the  Goveraincnt  was 
Miking  to  dose  the  whole  proceedings  as  speedily 

fMMaibU.  Th0  termination  of  this  disgraceful 
it  tkiia  extftcled  by  llie  Duke  of  Booking- 
ham  fH>m  Mr.  Plumer  Ward's  diary^  under  the 
date  KoTember  10th  : 

The  delMte  wm  now  diawing  to  a  close,  and  most 
of  tht  peers  who  were  speaking,  whether  for  or 
a^aiaat  the  tliiid  reeding  (the  Boke  of  Northamber- 
ImI  ¥ety  tniihetieAlly)  were  deolariDg  their  eonvictioo  that 
tlM  (^eeie  was  gailty.  At  length  the  divisioa  was  called, 
aadLord  Qege  eefisrced  the  standiog  oider,  that  each  peer 
should  giro  his  vote  in  his  place,  seriaiim.  The  resoU  was 
the  snail  majority  of  nine :  the  numbers  being  108  to  99. 
Lord  tiif  erpool  then  got  op  and  withdrew  the  Bill,  resting  it 
npOD  Boamalt  a  minority  in  ihe  circamstances  of  theeooatry. 
The  oppoeition  wma,  ef  conrse,  in  raptnree  with  this  eoDchi* 
aion  of  the  eootest ;  bat  Ministers  were  still  more  delighted, 
the  2)a](e  of  Wellington  eepecially.  "  Well/'  said  he,  "  we 
hafe  done  exceedingly  well,  and  have  aToided  all  sorts  of 
mischief,  I  think,  with  safety,  and  without  dishonour.  The 
fotee  pnt  the  quMtion  of  guilt  or  innoceuce  ont  of  doubt;. 
the  withdrawal  is  groonded  upon  mere  expediency,  and  has 
■othing  to  do  with  the  Tcrdict ;  had  we  given  jip  before  the 
third  reading  it  would  have  been  different."  The 
Metropolis  was  illnmioated  in  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Bill. 

The  Queen  was  so  much  elated  at  her  iriuiopb, 
«•  she  chose  to  consider  it,  that  she  repeated  her 
demand  for  a  palace,  and  required  that  her  name 
should  be  re-placed  in  the  Liturgy.  Both  requests 
were  denied.  Her  allowance  was  liberal,  she 
could  well  afford  to  provide  a  habitation  for  her- 
eolf  I  nd  the  stigma  on  her  character,  which  had 
^aoeed  the  withdrawal  of  her  name  from  ail  rsli* 
l^ouB  ceremonies,  not  haying  been  fully  cleared, 
the  prohibition  could  not  of  course  be  withdrawn 
by  those  who  only  prayed  for  good  persons,  such 
as  the  King  and  other  men,  who  never  sinned  1 
But  no  sooner  was  the  excitement  of  the  trial 
0ver«  and  the  Queen  placed  in  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion by  the  security  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  a 
partial  reoogoition  of  her  lights,  than  public 
opinioii  began  to  tun,  and,  instead  of  being 
MktA  on  as  an  injured  martyr,  she  was  considered 
by  many  persons  to  be  a  depraved  and  ill-advised 
person.  She  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  to  offer 
np  tiiankagiviQgs  for  her  delivery  from  her  ene- 
mies^ and  omitted  neither  ceremony  nor  display 
wfaicli  could  advance  her  in  the  opinion  of  the 
mob.  We  extract  from  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  W,  Wynn,  in  which  he  speaks  of  this 
ahaaga  in  the  sentiments  of  the  pubUc  towards  the 
QnaeB.    Be  says  >— 

▲  far  M  I  eaa  judge,  I  heiieve  the  re-aetion  (in  the 
pvMio  aiiad)  now  going  on  to  he  veiy  etiong  agaisat  her, 
Mid  that  the  parlonr,  ead  eveS  (he  shop,  are  beeombg 
•  naMiiBHa  that  way,  .as  the  ecmtnt'e  hall  and  ala- 
IhwothMv 


The  middle  classes  felt  that  the  king  val  too 
bad  for  the  rtinedy  Whidi  ht  aonghl.  They  did 
not  dearlj'  comprehend  their  t>wn  kw,  that  a 
husband  and  a  wife  aM  not  on  eqmd  terms.  Their 
theory^was»  that  if  the  accusattons  made  against 


the  queen  were  true,  the  Kiag  Lad  placed  himself 
out  of  any  good  claim  for  this  remedy. 

The  King  had  recovered  from  all  alarm  on  the 
subject  of  the  Queen's  popularity,  and  now  pre- 
pared for  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.   The  Pavilion 
at  Brighton  was  enlarged,  and  a  new  banquetting: 
room  added  ta  it,  «  60  feet  long  by  43  wide." 

At  Windsor,  the  current  of  affairs  went  merrily  as 
marriage  bell,  the  Royal  party  enjoying  the  contempbitive 
nan*«  rcereation  on  the  Virginia  watere  with  a  seal  that 
woaU  hare  gratified,  if  it  did  not  edify,  Isaak  Walton.  And 
now  the  Coronation  was  boldly  talked  of— indeed  prepare- 
tions  were  making  for  the  performance  of  this  ceremony 
with  the  greatest  possible  spleDdour. 

No  sooner  was  the  time  of  the  ceremony  (Ued 
on  than  the  Queen  sent  in  her  demand  to  be 
crowned  with  the  King.  Her  advocate,  Mr. 
Brougham,  urged  the  same  plea,  but  there  was 
absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  it.  She  did  not  share 
his  palace,  how  could  she  expect  to  be  the  partner 
of  his  throne  ?  The  plea  was,  of  course,  set  aside 
and  the  demand  refused.  We  may  add  that  many 
persons  never  believed  that  the  Queen  was  guilty 
of  more  than  indiscretion,  and  deemed  her  right 
good;  but  she  had  served  the  purpose  of  the 
Opposition,  who  did  not  wish  to  carry  matters 
farther. 

On  the  Slst  of  Hay,  a  foeble  attempt  was  made  in  the 
Hoate  of  Conmons  to  bring  forward  the  preteaiions  of  the 
Queen  to  share  in  the  approaching  state  ceremonial;  but  the 
firm  language  of  Lord  Loodonderry,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
House  on  the  subject  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

The  Queen,  however,  was  still  determined  to  be 
present,  and  expressed  her  intention  of  occupying 
the  Boyal  box.  It  was  said,  from  expediency*  the 
Cabinet  had  decided  on  providing  her  with  a  seat, 
dreading  the  tumult  which  would  be  the  conse- 
qoenoa  of  bar  forcing  her  way  in. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  imposing  pageant,  the  Corona- 
tion, came  at  hwt  The  Queen  had  made  several  vain  efforts 
toohtain  a  reasfaition  of  her  right  to  be  crowned  at  the 
same  time  as  the  King,  bnt  the  Privy  Council  decided  against 
her  on  the  10th  of  July.  Nothing  daunted,  the  day  follow- 
ing, she  wrote  to  Lord  Sidmonih  to  inform  hie  lordship  of 
her  intention  to  be  present,  and  a  few  days  hiter  pnbliehed  a 
protest  agunst  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Coaitcil.  On  the 
16th,  Lord  Hood,  at  her  desire,  wrote  to  the  Eari  Mnrshal, 
informing  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  her  Migesty»B  intention  to 
be  present  at  the  approaching  ceremony  on  the  nineteenth, 
and  desiriag  that  persons  should  be  in  attendance  to  conduct 
her  to  her  sent  on  her  arrival  at  the  Abbey.  The  day  arrived 
and  so  did  the  Qneen ;  bnt  though  she  tried  with  Lord  Hood  a 
usiatance  to  gain  admisaion  at  more  than  one  door,  her 
entnnee  wna  oppeeed.  She  was  not  only  obliged  to  eodnre 
this  repnlse,  but  sounds  assailed  her  ears  aa  soon  as  she  was 
recognised  by  the  spectators  in  the  galleries,  that  declared 
how  completely  she  had  (alien  in  pubUe  estimation,  MorU- 
fled  and  hnmiliaied  sheet  last  returned  to  her  residence,  and 
thpagh  a  mob  of  disordfriy  boys  broke  the  windows  of  man- 
sions belonging  to  noblemen  known  to  be  opposed  t«  kSr 
the  intelligence  failed  to  afford  her  safieient  soiaee. 

The  spectators  in  the  gallery  were  necessarily 
selected  by  the  Court.  Lord  Eldon  tims  describfcs 
her  Majesty's  final  exhibition  of  spirit :— * 

U  »  aU  over,  quite  safe  and  well.  The  Queen's  attempt 
to  make  miechief  failed.    She  sent  a  message  to  say  that  she 
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would  be  at  IUa  A.liWgr .  ly  t'l^hX  o*olook.  Ta  Uk%  lU  per. 
■ou  there  bj  lorpcue  the  can*  betwcra .  m  and  wen. 
AHer  trjiiig  cvejgr  door  of  llie  Abltey  ie  T«ia  tlia  cAoie  to  tbe 
Hall,  there  the  wa«  alao  denied  entrance,  A.  few  of  the  mob 
ORlled,  "  Qoeen  for  errr  !**  I  am  informed  that  on  the  other 
haad  there  was  greet  hininf,  crieaof  "Shame,  ehame!  Go 
to  Berf  amO|'*  and  »  gentleman  ia  the  Hall  told  ua  that  when 
her  Mijetty  got  iato  the  carriage  again,  aha  wept. 

She  felt  the  cnuhtng  nature  of  the  disappoiot- 
mem*  tad  thoogli  efae  made  an  effort-^-a  vain  one» 
of  eovne — to  induce  ibe  Arehbishop  of  Caater- 
bury  to  crown  her  a  day  or  two  later,  she  waa  ao 
tborougbly  OTerwhelmed  by  this  complete  downfall 
of  ber  hopes  that  sbe  became  seriously  illy  and  died 
ott  tbe  7tb  of  Aogtist,  a  week  after  tiie  King  had 
left  Carlton  House  for  Ireland.     The  suddenness 
of  ber  death  created,  to  some  extent,  a  reaction  of 
poblio  opinion  in  her  favour,  particularly  among 
tbelowelr  orders,  and  riots  of  a  serious   nature 
atten  led  the  passage  of  ber  remains  through  the 
inetro|)olis  on  their  way  to  Branswiclc;  but  the 
nine  day's  wonder  had  scarcely  lived  out  its  bnef 
reign,  when  the  town  was  entertnining  itself  with 
accounts  of  the  King's  amazing  popularity  iu  Ire- 
land, in  a  manner  that  betrayed  its  eagerness  to 
get  rid,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject.    Thus  passed  away  Caroline  of  Brunswick — 
a  character  variously  represented  by  that  very  un- 
satisfactory photograph  Party ;  but  though  the  like- 
ness has  often  been  idealised  by  those  whose  credit 
was  likely  to  suffer  by  too  natural  a  resemblance, 
auflbiient  physiognomical  likeness  has  remained  to 
abow  that   she   was  far  from  being  the  sort  of 
woman  a  sensible  man  would  court  for  a  wife,  or 
the  kind  of  princess  that  would  confer  any  distinc- 
tion on   tbe  nation  that  would  accept  her  as  a 
queen.     The  Duke  of  Buckingham  would  have  us 
believe  that  the   King  was   impressed  with   the 
solemnity  of  the  Queeu'a  death,  and  that  his  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  was  marked  with  decorum : 
this  impression  is  gathered  from  a  passage  in  the 
King's  letter  on  the  occasion,  in  which  be  says : — 

Mj  arrival  there  (in  Dublin)  will  then  he  pnblidy 
aanoanced,  and  that  the  atrictett  privacy  for  a  fe»  days  will 
be  oUerved,  aa  fkr  aa  deeency  and  decorum  may  require ;  and 
that  after  that  the  day  will  be  announced  when  I  ihall  make 
ny  public  enti^  and  when  all  public  ceremonies  and  rejoic- 
■ga  will  commence. 

And  then,  after  this  extract,  comes  the  Duke's 
deduction. 

This  caiefnl  attention  to  decency  and  decornm  disproves 
all  the  reckless  aUagatioos  that  have  been  pat  forward  of  the 
King's  indiffnence,  or,  aa  some  writera  have  asserted,  his 
esaltation  when  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  serious 
aatnre  of  the  Q«een*s  indisFositioo. 

Now»  by  way  of  testing  the  truth  of  that  pas- 
aige»  we  prooeed  to  chronicle,  from  the  same 
aouroe,  the  acoonnt  of  bis  conduct.  In  a  letter 
from  Mr.  W«iL  Freenantle  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  we  have  the  following.  Tbe  letter  is 
dated  August  26th^  1821.  The  Queen,  it  muat  be 
remembered,  died  on  the  7th  of  August : — 

The  passage  to  Pnblia  waa.  oecapied  in  eating  gonea  pie 
and  drinking  whisky,  which  his  llsjeety  parted  moat 
abaadaatly,  tinging  naoy  Joyon  longt  and  being  in  a  atate. 
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on  his  arrival,  to  double  in  aiglit  eveq  the  nuniher  p^h. 
gracious  subjects  assembled  on  the  pier  to  receive  htm« '  Vm 
fact  was  thry  were  hi  the  last  stage  of  IrftoiSeafioflf.  ^fMrJ 
ever,  thef  got  him  to  the  Park.  U4f  C<^-Mi.-lMifteeA' 
ahaaet  eonatant^  at  the  PhoMui  Park.  h«t  has  iwt  Bgpsaii4> 
m«ch  in  pablic.  Be  was  greatly  satislled  a^  the4iBse-  wMli^ 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Liverpool,  etc.,  on  the  death  of  Uia, 
Qaeeo,  and  it  had  reconciled  him  to  them. 

The  King  is  determined  to  go  to  Hanover,  and  has  en- 
gaged to  be  there  on  the  16th.    If  this  hoUa  good,  whWi  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will,  nothing  will  take  pbma  antil  after  -Ur 
retam  from  thence.     He  wrote  to  the  Docbasa  of  QJoaoastiaiu 
from  Dahlia,  full  of  joy  and  happiness,  and  spirits.    Mot  *. 
soul  in  Ireland  in  monming.  •     <t 

But  although  the  Irish  bad  received  the  Kfh^ 

with  every  possible  demonstration  of  loyalty, .  tbe/ ^ 

did  not  approve  of  his  liason  with  Lady  C    i   \^  .  ., 

She  lived  esdusively  with  htm  dnriagthe  whol«iiiia4Nr* 
was  in  IreUml,  at  the  Phoenit  Park.  When  he. went  to 
SUne,  she  n^oeived  him,  dressed  out  as  for  a  drawing  fobhi. 
lie  sainted  her,  and  they  then  reltred  aloaoJo  her  apMrt- 
ments.  A  yacht  is  left  to  hriag  her  ofSf,  aiM  Ae  aifd'li*' 
whole  femily  go  to  Uaaover.  I  bcarfha  IftsH  are>'(bat-' 
rsgeously  jealous  of  her,  and  though  oonrting  bar  t^fhe 
frreatest  degree,  are  loud  in  their  indignation  to  Lord  C-^^ 
This  is  just  like  them.  • .   -    /.   ^ ! 

From  Ireland  the  King  returned  (q  England 
and  afterwards  went  to  Hanover.  '  .   "^ 

Tbe  King's  reception  at  Haaover  was  equally  gratifyiag. 

Hia  Mi^esty  made  his  entry  on  horsebaekV ani  .tl^.^pPBeofiOa. 

pradoced  a  grand  spaetaele^    His  M^esty  ht\i'f  fevte^pad ' 

a   drawing-room    ia    the   capital^    which   wis   brlRiaaty 

attended,  and  everything  ww  proceeding  in  the  moat  grati* 

fying  way,  when  a  severe  lit  of  the  goat,  broaght  oa  by 

spraining  his  knee,  when  getting  on  Iranebnok,  pat  a  atof 

to  all  feetiviiica.  Thia  ooenrred  aboot  the  middla  of  October, 

end  he  did  not  eommenoe  his  return  till  the  end  of  the 

month,  when  the  same  enthusiastic  spirit  accompanied  his 

progress.     Every  town   and  vlllnge  was  erowded.     Tho 

sacred  emblem   of  the  erch,  with  flowers  and  braaehes  of 

trees,  with    happy  devices,  prevailed  evcrj.  vjiva*    The 

peasantry,  all  well-dressed.  Subsequently,  a  curious  inoideat 

occurred.    Some  hundreds  of  miners  from   the  mountaiaa 

came  to  serenade  their  king.     Tliey  are  a  particular  race, of 

Ss&on  origin,  and  for  centuries  they  have  preserved  their 

customs,  langoage^  and  manners.     Tlieir  eoanteaanea  ia 

iatereating ;  I  aaw  ftve  or  ais  in  a  room.    Th^  have  a 

resigned,  silent  melancholy ;  arising,  I  believe,  from  being 

so  much  nndergronnd.    They  are  very  religions.    They 

sang,   with  a  band   of  music,  two  of  the  aseet  beaatifoL 

hymns  I  ever  heard.    These  miners  had  walked  thirty  milea, 

for  the  parpoee  of  paying  their  devotion  to  their  sovereign. 

A  tonrnament  was  got  op  for  his  eatertaiamaal  at 

Gottingen,  which  is  described  as   having  been  beaatilal 

and   magnificent.     At   this  fiuaoos  University  aa  address 

was  presented  by  the  authorities,  that  affected  the  Kiag  to 

tears.    He  had  felt  warmly  the  loyal  affsctioa,  hirCon- 

tinental  snbjeets   had   so  eameetly  displayed,  an4,  of  the 

visits  he  had  paid  to  different  portiona  of  his  dom^aT<^s,  bo 

appears  to  have  enjoyed  this  tbe  most  thoroughly.    Hie 

return  joorney  waa  rndend  gralifyiag  hytha'iaa  wdalher 

by  whieh  it  waa  neeompaaied,  and  the  heaatifnl  e^aary 

throngh  which  he  passed.    £vwry  thing-  teemed'  dr  l&voor 

him,   and   he   reaehad  Bnglaad  wlilmat:  babigi.asdaib^ 

aflieeted  by  the  fatigoe,  aad  wilk  hia  fMiafdlibiallbrvwy 

much  improved.  ....      j.^/ 

We  have   mention^  thjB  ^%t)>4^r^  ^jtlp^^fson 
interesting  part  of  these  VQlumcis.^^A.^P^ff^^ 
of  letters  follow,  al^  of  them  valt^abl^'l^^\M4bty 
form  cidatnbutiona  to  ^' autl^ifn^  iibf^^^^^ 
events  of  the  day, ""  *  ^ 
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Sti  (SmI  no  nliaf — lb*  lanp  bcoiaie  eoogMled,  tat  tba 
Mntorr  orjiin  with  Jlflnilty  fatOrmet  thtit  ftaaetioai. 
^  Bhjnt;  MB^,  It  l»t  it  lhr«  d'clMJc  ill  Ui»  aomiiiK  u 
E|9lhK  of  Jane,  hi  the  flSih  r«r  of  bli  ife,  iftor  ■  reiga 
dm  foM  anj  Bra  montbi,  dr.lncHdii'g'tnE  regtocj,  of 
Qre  thin  alMtaea  yan. 

Z31i«M  volaiDM  «re  not  M  inkeraatiag  u  we 
gMcted.  A  Terj  IkTga  portion  of  Uiem  la  ooen- 
^fi  with  letUn,  wbieh  WQiidenUr  iaternipt  tba 
[LatJTe.  Thua  i%  «  gmt  deal  of  estMnooaa 
too,   of  iittla  mDtaent,   Moh  m  Ike  fol- 


lif" 


•ffit  BigU  ffoM.  Ckaria   Wput.  fe  th  Ihit  of 

III  g  I  ^MlKK^iMI. 

'    ~  "WMteh*U-Fl«»,DN.8lh,  18M. 

r$*      "  It  ;«■  cu  MnvtBleBttr  nal   m  loaa  flM*  fcr 
'  ,^6dir,  IriuUha  nUipd  to  jM^  ul  h»g  thaOhu. 


r,  Lord  Biihof  of  Lnidsa,  ata.,  to  dias." 


ift.SDrelj',  tliBt  fotmi  no  legitimala  part  of  tbe 
j^^emoira  of  the  Court  f  Dcilher  is  U  vgrlh  tho 
iSecuble  of  printing  or  mdiuf 
;>^>;We  (re  diiappointed  ia  II 
i|^;  hold  ■  different  opinio 
.„  a  laste  of  the  oonlents; 
■!tw;  liiTe  ■  full  meal  b;  ^ 
'°^^'  it  \»  a  Terj  big  book,  or 

booki,  and  there  ii 


other* 
1  .gi»ei» 
it,  Ihej 
triginal, 

it  ample  mttlar 


'-"t  *. 


Ah  I  the  long  d^y    Hark  aad  eoM ! 
Life,  bereft  of  tliee,  unaonled — 
Sate  for  Memorj  I   drags  on  ilov, 
One  dead  trance  of  barren  woe. 
Ah  I  the  long  nigbti,  dreadlj  Miil  I 
When  ileep  fliea  mj  franlio  will; 
When  thiongh  filmr  draaaia  it««liif 
Oonaaioniiieia  darta  qainring. 
But  when  rioh  tleep'i  iieolar«d  ttalm 
Bathei  mj  wearj  heart  in  oalm. 
Life,  Jo  J,  Strength,  ate  all  re-biind^ 
With  tb;  <]Mr  loie  glorj-crownod. . 
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80  thou  hast  my  aoal  unsphcrod : 
Waking  life  is  dead  and  weird, 
Death-like  trance  is  life— ah  me ! 
All  our  being  seems  to  be 
Interfased  with  mockery  I 

Yfs  !•— as  Love  is  truer  far 
Than  all  other  things— 90  are 
Life  and  Death,  the  World  and  Time, 
Mere  false  shows  in  some  great  Mime, 
By  dread  and  mystery  sublime. 

Do  not  scorn  me,  Sweet,  I  crave ; 
Perhaps  this  woe  may  somewhat  rave : — 
Yet  how  should  it  ?     I  can  feel 
Truth  Itself  at  times  less  real. 

Bo  not  scorn  me,  for,  behold  1 
Near  and  nearer  swiftly  rolled 
Glorious  glooms  of  that  great  Night, 
Ko  false  day  shall  dawn  to  bl^lit. 

Then  the  everlasting  sleep 
Shall  our  souls  in  rapture  steep  ; 
Then  in  tranced  Eternity 
Thou  shalt  be  made  one  with  me ! 

Play  our  parts  out  in  this  Mime ! 
Puppets  mocking  spectral  Time, 
Whose  grim  mockery  keeps  us  hurled 
Heeling  through  our  spectral  World. 

What  a  Theatre  expands ! 
Eor  its  stage  all  seas  and  lands, 
By  the  sun  and  high  stars  lit, 
Vaulted  by  the  Infinite ! 

Heavens  I  and  I  must  bear  a  part, 
With  my  restless  passionate  heart 
Coffined  in  this  foul  dead  den. 
Prom  the  surging  seas  of  men. 

But  we  all  must  act  our  time 
On  the  unreal  stage  sublime ; 
None  of  us  is  what  he  seems, 
Dramatizing  frenzy  dreams. 

By  such  monsters  fleered,  stung,  tost— « 
In  such  wildering  mazes  lost— ^ 
How  superbly  serious  all 
Thread  the  restless,  senseless  brawl 
Of  our  rabid  Carnival ! 

Noble,  beautiful,  serene. 
You  must  play  the  part  of  Qoeen ; 
Crowned  with  unreal  gems  and  gold, 
Phantom  purples  round  thee  rolled. 

Sweep  with  stately  tread  the  stage ; 
Act  great  passions**love  and  rage — 
Wiih  yon  crowd  of  half-souled  things, 
Masked  as  damas,  nobles,  kings. 

I  must  act  a  wretch  forlorn, 
Wealthlosp,  rankless,  lowly  born ; 
Cursed  more  with  a  soul  and  sense 
BounteottSi  regal,  too  intense  : 


Ay,  a  woeful  wreteh  indeed,— 
Say  a  starved  incarnate  Heed, 
Sver  wiih  consummate  art 
In  his  straage  half*tragio  part 
living  on  an  empty  heart  I 

Well,  Dear,  brief  must  be  our  U^V ; 
Little  matters  in  what  mask 
We  may  rant  our  scenic  rage 
On  our  unsubstantial  stage. 

80,  sweet  Love,  sustain  your  r61e : 
Freeze  the  pulses  of  your  soul  i 
Pair,  grand,  queenly,  digniiied. 
Wrap  yourself  in  navUe  ptide. 

I — the  while,  by  evidence 
Of  my  purest  love  intense, 
Sure  that  when  the  play  is  o*er 
You  are  mine  lor  evermore — 

I  will  madly  waste  and  moae, 
Pouring  out  against  thy  throne 
All  my  life  of  love  —flung  back 
In  wild  foam  o*er  gulfs  of  black. 

Let  some  hollow  princely  mask 
In  thine  Alpine  sunshine  bask ; 
Blight  me  with  well-feigned  soonii 
Let  me  pine  and  rage  forlorn  : 

Have  it  counted  lunacy — 
My  audacious  love  for  Thee ! 
In  a  lazar- dungeon  thrust, 
Madden  me  to  prove  you  just. 

Bravo,  Dearest  I— glorious,  grand ! 
Played  with  wondrous  self-command ! 

0  great  Theatre  world*filled. 

Whom  her  spell  holds  rapt  and  thrilled. 
Shout  the  plaudits  too  long  stilled !. 

I,  too,— *do  not  I  act  well 
All  the  horrors  of  this  hellf 
Act  so  well,  love,  that  I  feel 
Sometimes  as  if  all  were  real ! 

What  a  sickly,  foolish  fear ! 
Love  soon  reassures  me.  Dear  i 

1  must  ape  this  anguish  vile. 
With  an  inward  settled  smile. 

Do  I  seem  to  writhe  with  pdn 
Under  thy  assumed  disdain  P 
Do  I  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
Par  too  mean  for  hope  of  tbee  t 

Do  I  really  seem  to  brood 
In  this  dank  den^  solitude^ 
Phrenaied  by  the  fcetid  fjkma 
Of  such  hideoes  liviog  tomb  f 

Do  I  seem  to  cringe,  and  crave 
Mercy  from  the  poor  dull  flare. 
Who,  disguised  in  sceptred  power. 
Acta  thy  brother  for  the  hour  f 
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Yet  I  Boom  him :  aad  «eroiM, 
Far  beyond  this  mimio  soeoe* 
With  lis.  shows  of  space  aad  timeb 
Dvrell  with  Thee  ia  love  sublime. 

Ah  !  your  part  so  grand  and  fine 
Must  be  harder  yet  than  mine,— 
Bitter  but  to  ieem,  in  sooth. 
False  to  Love's  eternal  truth — 
Ah!  you  have  my  saddest  ruth. 

Still    our  parts  are  so  forth  writ, 
In  this  Mime  whose  venomed  wit 
Our  poor  wits  so  far  transcends  : 
On  its  acting  life  depends  ; 
Wild  it  ia,  but  soon  it  ends. 

Joy  !  the  play  must  soon  be  done ! 
Then  the  lamps  called  stars  and  sun 
Shall  be  quenoh'd  in  perfect  gloom, 
By  the  grand  foreclosing  doom. 

Then  the  stage  of  land  and  sea 
Shall  down-vanish  utterly. 
And  the  azure  fretted  roof. 
Boll  ofif  like  a  horning  woof. 

Then  the  serried  multitnde 
Surge  off  in  a  vast  dim  flood — 
All — nil  fade  and  vanish  quite, 
Leaving  void  and  silent  night. 

Then,  once  more  alone,  my  Sweet  I 
We  shall  in  the  strange  dark  meet : 
You  will  dofif  your  tinselled  pridci 
I  shall  throw  my  rags  aside. 

Then  in  silent  darkness  deep 
Comes  the  everlasting  sleep. 
Comes  the  inexpressive  bliss 
Of  our  anion's  perfectneas. 

Time's  loud  turbid  stream  shall  flow. 
With  its  peril,  strife,  and  woe. 
Far  from  where  our  soul  then  lies, 
Tranced  in  calm  Eternities. 

Though — soft  breathed  from  far  away- 
Its  dim  soothing  murmurs  may 
Lull  us  to  profounder  rest. 
Swaying  with  the  Ocean's  breast. 

For  we  seek  home  after  this, — 
Clinging  with  a  fonder  kiss, 
For  the  parting  which  so  pained, 
For  the  cold  neglect  you  feigned. 

We  two,  only — woman,  man. 
Wedded  eve  the  Mime  began, 
Heaven-crcAted  maa  and  wife 
For  our  whole  true  tioMless  life. 

Soul  of  sou],  and  heart  of  hear)» 
Each  alone  a  wretched  part, 
Lifeless;  useless,  maimed,  uuright. 
Ever  yearning  to  unite. 


In  the  perfect  spheric  whole. 
Living,  self-sufficing  soul. 
Swayed  through  aether  crystalline 
Circling  restful  in  the  shine, 
Of  the  central  sun  divine. 

What  although  this  trance  at  times  ^ 
Must  bo  broken  by  such  Mimes  f 
What  though  we  must  earn  by  these 
Our  reposeful  eotasies  P 

Dearest,  all  the  false  eold  day. 
With  their  bitter  mocking  plays, 
Swiftly  die  to  glorious  night. 
When  we  meet  in  new  delight. 

So  two  actors — ^man  and  wife-— 
Mimic  freely,  rage,  and  strife. 
Suffering,  terror,  madness,  deaths 
Whatsoe'er  the  fable  sailh. 

Earning  thus  wherewith  to  feed 
Their  own  life — the  life  indeed. 
Long,  calm,  rich  with  love  intense. 
Secret  from  the  shallow  sense 
Of  the  blatant  audieuce. 

Ah,  my  weak  bewildered  heart ! 
Do  I  act  this  monstrous  part 
With  too  earnest  life-like  truth  ? 
Darling,  bless  me  with  thy  ruth. 

Yes — at  times  my  heart  is  tori«» 
By  thy  well*pretended  scorn  : 
Soothe  this  foolish  heart  of  mine 
With  some  secret  loving  sign. 

Throw  it  some  dear  secret  sigu 
Which  no  other  can  divine. 
But  a  word — a  flower  to  prove 
That  you  are  its  owo,  own  Love. 

Perhaps  it  feeleth  love  to  be. 
Of  such  sacred  verity, 
That  thy  merely  feigned  untruth 
Frets  it  like  a  serpent-tooth. 

Act  thy  strange  part  not  so  well ; 
Eveu  now  with  pangs  of  hell 
I  dread  that  your  neglect  is  true. 
Doubting  you — my  soul's  soul — ^you ! 

But  I  strangle  such  base  doubt*- 
How  the  drear  plot  lingers  out  1 
What  a  chaos,  baffling  thoaght» 
Real  with  spectral  interwrought  1 

Lo,  the  wondrous  Universe 
Hear  its  mystic  powers  rehearse 
Dulcet  subtle  melodies. 
Vast  and  solcmu  harmomes : 

Qlorious  shifting  sceneries,  see. 
And  the  dome's  infinity,  ^  . 

Lamped  by  all  the  rhythmic  choirs 
Of  those  unconsuming  fires. 
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Mark  the  btouT  Fate  that  broods, 
Mark  the  aiigel  tnultitnclM, 
Watching  for  the  tragic  range 
Of  impassioned  strife  and  change. 
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.0  subliinest  Theatre  1 
Vexed  with  the  insensate  stir 
Of  this  doleful  Mime,  distraught, 
Bj  anch  pigmj  puppets  wnra^t 

Pigmies  : — Do  you  feel  it  well, 
While  your  hollow  Taunt  ings  swell  ? 
How  uneasily  you  roam 
Hirongh  its  grandeurs, — not  at  home  I 

Reatless  in  its  iNroodiiig  calms  ; 
TremJbUng  at  its  thunder- psalms ; 
Gowenog  from  its  no«n-poared  light ; 
SJiuddering  through  its  scenic  night  I 

How  your  poor  rants  qusil  and  die 
Far  beneath  its  reachless  sky — 
How  your  clouds  of  passion  all, 
Tumid  grandeurs,  borst  and  fail 
From  fts  deep-based  mountain  wall ! 

.  Blood  and  aUh  defile  the  stage, 
filth  of  lust  and  blood  of  rage, 
AVbich  you  will  not  understand 
Are  but  self*  poll  at  ion  and 
Suicide  at  second-hand. 

ETory  one  there,  bad  or  good, 

Is  by  ail  misunderstood, 

Knowing  not  himself,  yet  strifes 

To  -scheme  the  iaw  for  omintless  lives : 

Each  is  difTerent  fi-oni  each, 
None  hears  right  another's  speech ; 
Tet  all  fume  and  fight  for  aye, 
AVith  anguish,  haired,  dcalh,  dismay. 
To  make  others  be  as  thev. 

Ereiy  step  they  taka  perplezt 
Tainta  the  freedom  of  the  next ; 
Every  thought  and  word  and  deed 
Curbeth  all  that  may  succeed  : 

Tet  they  cannot  ever  pause, 
By  the  drama's  rig'rous  laws ; 
Tet  no  true  Life  can  there  be 
In  thoughts  or  acts  not  purely  free. 

Tbsre  work  foolish  Ha(e  and  111, 
£ager,  subtle,  fii  rce  in  will ; 
Good  and  Love,  olas,  beliold 
Fiaggiag.  wavering,  languish  cold. 

'Love !  0  seraphs,  looking  down ! 

"  Wbo  of  all  that  wear  the  crown, 
That  bare  won  the  sacred  kiss 
Wbidi  shoDJd  symbol  its  pure  blisn, 
Even  dream  what  true  lore  is  I 

• 

9C«r&ly  real  the  galUag  ptm 
«*  OCiUiO  taiiquished  boadmiD'a  chain, 
•  -  But  .Ura.trictob'adift^mi 

EteiR  llMkaiita  ctva    aggrm.    • 


Nearly  all  the  noblest  parts 
Kttined  by  bad  heads  or  hearts ; 
Those  in  whom  redemption  liea 
Chained  witli  cankering  energies 
From  sublime  activities. 

Each  aspiring  burst  swayed  back 
Soon  ploda  round  the  old  drear  ttaok; 
Hope  dies,  strangled  in  the  knot 
Of  such  ever-ravelled  plot.. 

Did  no  sequent  aot^  extend 
On  unto  a  perfect  end. 
Far  beyond  these  brief  lifedigrs. 
What  a  hopeless,  ghastly  maze ! 

Tes !  didst  thou  not  light  the  scenc^  ^  [ 
Leonora,  0  my  Queen  f 
One  deep  sigh  would  rend  my  lieart» 
"  Oh,  that  I  had  had  no  part !"  '  , 

As  it  is — to  kc^p,  perchance, 
8aue  amidst  the  dizsy  dance, 
Mufrcd  I  this  tixed  truth  sublime; 
All  ib  but  a  mocking  mime. 

Yet  foul  demons  in  my  ear 
Whisper  wordless  bints  of  fear,-^ 
That  this  hideous  dream's  wild  striAe  ' 
Is  our  souPs  substauf  ial  life  1 

How  the  moment's  thought  appaltsi 
That  these  stifling  dungeeii  wih' 
Are  of  everiaating  ttoee  ; 
That  I  fester  hero  alone ; 
That  you  eaunot  be  my  own 4 

No !  it  is  a  wicked  lie, — 
God  our  Father  reigns  on  high ; 
You  are  truer  than  my  faith — 
Oh,  were  life  untwined  from  death  ! 

But  you  cannot  scorn  me,  dear, 
Though  I  sink  in  doubt  and  fear  ? 
You,  too,  know,  this  mad  mime  done,' 
We  shall  evermore  be  one. 

• 

Cling,  cling  fast  to  this  dear  fail  It, 
Kock  of  life  in  9ca  of  death, — 
This  maaed  web  of  doom  is  wrought 
Under  God's  dir^ctiug  thouglit. 

• 
For  were  life  no  flitting  dn  am. 
Were  things  truly  what  they  seem. 
Were  not  all  this  world-«cene  vast 
But  a  shade  in  Time's- stream  glassM, 

Were  the  mood*  we  now  display 
Leas  phantasmal  than  the  day 
In  wbioli  our  poor  spirits  elad 
Act  this  vision  wild  and  sad, 
I  Mtat  bo  «Mdw.Diad-^liiow  iHad' 
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SC&NB  2X1. 

THB  WOOBIR  BUrCH   ON  HAMTSTBiO)  HBATB. 

"  Thebe'b  -Wi  gMn^  cool  anywhere/*  d&td  Mrs. 
Mftberle^t'^tfe  Ibe  took  off  her  glores,  untied  her 
bonnet,  and  began  to  fan  herself  with  a  giganticgreen 
fan.  "  There's  no  getting  eool  anywhere.  Even  the 
donkey  boys,— by-the- bye,'*  said  the  lady,  inter- 
rupting herself— ''when  does  a  donkey  boy  cease 
to  be  a  donkey  boy,  and  become  a  donkey  man?" 

**  Don*t  know,  ma'am,"  said  Clayton,  who  had 
been  sitting  beside  her;  *'that  question  has  been 
mooted  before,  and  left  undecided." 

••B?*i  the  donkey  boys,"  continued  Mrs. 
Maberley^  "are  too  warm  to  do  anything  but  lie 
down  otf  the  grass,  while  the  poor  brutes — •" 

"  The  boys,  ma'am  ?" 

"  No,"--(and  the  lady  looked  in4ignaat)— "  no, 
I'm  a  Christian.  I  hope^  and  don't  call  human 
beings  bmt^s,'* 

'*  Yet  they  are  often  greater  brntes  than  the 
dumb  creation,"  added  Clayton ;  "  vids  the  recent 
trial  for  murder  onboard  the  Bogota," 

"Ahr^py^thela^,  her  UioughU  directed 
into  a  |^«pat|^,byX}liiyton'a.  words,  and  forsaking 
the  main-road  of horpwnmeditationa;  "Ah!  that 
was  a  frightful  case!  And  only  to  give  the 
murderer ilfi^  yeans !  and  kt  the  other  one  off! 
I'd  have  hui^t,bwii  both,  rm  sure  I  Why,  formerly 
men  were  hung  for  4<heap«»stealing;  and  now,  it 
seems,  men  are  not  hung  for  roasting  human 
beings  ali?e.  i  wjah  I'd  been  their  judge !"  she 
continued,  as  she  fanned  herself  more  energetically 
than  ever. 

"  I  don't  suppose  the  malefsotors  would  wish 
it,"  exclaimed  Clayton;  "but  let  us  get  back  to 
•  the  brut^S'^'  what  were  you  going  to  say  about 
themP" 

"  Why,  the  poor  brntes — the  donkeys,  of  course 
—lie  down  in  the  dust^  and  blink  away  as  if  they 
were  c^iwfMftiag.of  aerer  doing  any  more  work  in 
all  their  lirea." 

"I  wish  I  could  have  the  same  dream,"  said 
Clayton,  yawnbgand  stretching  himself. 

••  You  P"  quoth-.the  lady,  "  yon— why  what  work 
do  yoU(do»;Ljahould  like  to  know,  idlmg  away 
half  the  day  with  me»  and  the  other  half  with 
Patience  and  Yolante;  and  then—" 

"Aye.  theri^'sithe  nib,"  said  Clayton ;  "then 
going  honvp  .to  dwDcr*  and  then  to  the  House — 
debates,  44Jisipna^  dlasensiona,  discussions }  Isn't 
that  hi^^.WIPT^P" 

"  No— not  half  so  hard  as  driving  donkeys." 

"I'm  notq^  anre  whether  deDkey*driving  is 
not  part  of  onf, trade)"  replied  Cia|feon«  with  alow 
ehttokling  laugbiT-".we  of  ike  Comrnons,  irmean," 
be  added.         i^^,  v,  .^  > ,  ■^.  .    :^-  r  >:  ••  t.-  * 

"And  nf^i;i<^'|P«|.do[^'rrTresiuMd>ihe'iBdy^  "you 
meet,  motions,  are  brought  forward^  petitions  laid 
orfffijf  ilBftll^to  lie  there  till  they're  dusty)— then 
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come  divisions— of  more  kinds  than  one— notes 
-^measures  passed  (or  passed  by)  proo^ogiition — 
and  just  now  dtssolutioii.*' 

"A  most  natural  CGFUsequencetif  tbis  unnatural 
weather/'  said  Clayton  ;:*'rm  sure  I  thaH  dissolve 
if  Parliament  doesn't." 

"  And,"  continued  Mrs.  Maberley,  "  to  wind  up 
all — the  Hoyal  Speech,,  which  always,  says,  the 
Royal  Speaker  is  happy  to  be  able  to  ata^  that 
such  and  such  friendly  relations  are  preserved,  and 
such  and  such  rebellion  quelled;  tbaft  some  reports 
are  satisfaotory,  and  others  nnslAiilsetory ;  that 
estimates  are  taken  for  this  and  laid  •i&ihi  for  that 
— in  fact,  the  Eoyai  Speebh,  this  oonduding  farce 
of  the  season,  always  tells  'ibe  wAUrbeloved 
people'  everything  which,  the^y  dO'koQW^and  don't 
want  to  hear,  and  keeps  back,  everyUling  they 
don't  know  and  do  want  to  hear*"  t 

"  All  Royal  Speeches  are  rii^e^  via*ami"  said 
Clayton. 

"  No,  they  arc  not,"  replied  the  Iltdy ;  "  Louis 
Napoleon's  speech  had  plenty  in  it  last  year." 

"Plenty  of  French  flummery,"  ^d  CUyton. 

"  And  that  is  better  and  move  spicy  than  taste- 
less Euglish  pap,"  answered  the  lady. 

"The  Prorogation  is  a  pret^  sighi,**  said 
Clayton.  "  The  '  loving  people'  like  to  see  the 
Queen  dressed  up,  and  rolling  along  im  m  glass 
coach— I  like  it  myself  ma'am." 

"  Do  you  like  to  pay  for  it  ?*'  leaked  tbe  lady. 

"  Don't  mind  it,  ma'm,"  replied  Clayton. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  was  the  rejoinder ;  "  but  if  you 
had  to  work  for  your  bread,  and  felt  every  atom  of 
taxation  a  fresh  load  on  your  overtaxed  strength, 
you  would  care  for  it,  sir.  Yes  I  all  these  pageants 
must  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  ^  now  I  bear  that 
little  whipper-snapper  of  a  boy  is  to  be  Tfieeroy  of 
Ireland  I  His  mother  liad  mudi  better  kebp  him 
under  her  own  eye,  mless  she  wants  bim  to 
emulate  the  example  of  the  last  PriooeoC  Wales 
—the  very  txcellent  George  IV." 

"  Speak  respectfully,  of  Royalty,  ma'am/'  said 
Clayton,  "or  we'll  indict  you  for  pontempt/' 

"  Clayton,"  answered  Mrs.  Maberley,  "  III  speak 
respectfully  of  Royalty;  and  think  respeetfnlly  of  it 
too,  when  Royalty  wins  that  respjeot ;  but,  I  csnnot 
feel  esteem  for  reoUcsseKtravaganee,  or  umiecessry 
expenditure,  when  the  burden  of  it  falb'  on  the 
starving  and  the  overwrought.  Heca  we  are, 
just  out  of  one  war  and  almost  into  snother ;  and 
a  vice-regal  court  in  Ireland  should  be  '  useful.*  '* 

"Why,  how  long-  Is  it  ma'am?**  said <€lay ton^ 
" since  you  became  a  politiciaiiP"   v 

"  I  am  no  politician^'*  she  answered.  "  If  you 
asked  me  wheth^  I.  held  Whi^  or  CeMSrvative 
opiuionsrl09ii)d^JMA  teU  yori;  Imt^I  khM  what's 
right  and  what's  wraog;  and  I  >  think,  lad  judge, 
and  spesk  acoofdi9gpto  tiiai>kiiowMge.*^  ^ 

"And  I'll  tell  you.  ma'am,  what  you  are,**  said 
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Clayton,  langhiog ;  '*  you're  nothing  so  respectable 
as  either  Whig  or  Conservative— yoii*re  nothing 
bat  a  Radical — an  '  out-and>oater/  as  oar  friend 
Jonathan  wonld  say,  a  democrat  and  a  destnictive, 

a  'Young  England"* he  stopped,  for  he  was 

going  to  say  old  lady — bat  that  would  not  have 
done,  so  he  left  out  the  old — a  "Y  oang  England 
lady,*'  he  continued,  "  who  woald  do  away  with 
pageants  and  pageantry,  and  every  little  innocent 
and  expensive  diversion  of  the  Court.  Bat  I  see 
my  child  near,  shall  we  go  and  meet  her  V* 

*'No,  it  is  too  warm  for  walking.  They'll  come 
to  us  all  in  good  time.** 

"  Would  you  like  to  look  at  the  paper  P*'  said 
Clayton,  **  here's  something  strange  at  any  rate." 

*•  What  P*'  said  the  lady. 

*'  Why,  the  account  of  the  man,  who  having  first 
murdered  his  wife,  has  secondly  tried  to  marder 
himself — don't  read  it  though,"  he  added,  *'  it's 
very  nasty." 

*'  It*s  very  dreadful,"  said  Mrs.  Maberley,  who 
was  well  *  up'  in  the  case — *'  it's  very  dreadful  to 
cure  the  man  for  the  purpose  of  killing  him — like 
fattening  poultry  for  the  market." 

"Yet  what  would  you  do,  how  act  in  such 
circumstances  P*'  said  Clayton. 

"Why,  pardon  him,  of  coarse,*'  replied  the 
lady. 

"  And  so,"  replied  Clayton,  "  begin  the  loop- 
hole whence  murderers  might  escape  from  the  con- 
sequences  of  their  own  crimes." 

"  How  so  P*'  asked  Mrs.  Maberley. 

"Why,  don't  you  see,"  replied  Clayton,  "that 
a  man  would  only  have  to  inflict  an  ugly  gash  on 
himself  to  get  the  chance  of  going  scot  free — that 
would  be  worse — more  dangerous  to  the  living,  than 
the  lenity  shown  to  the  officers  of  the  Bogota." 

"  Few  would  inflict  the  wound,  and  take  the 
risk  of  self«destruqtion." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  am  arguing  for  the  prin* 
eiple,  and  not  for  the  facts  of  the  case.  Well, 
Volante — ^and  you.  Spinster,  where  and  why  have 
you  been  wandering  so  far  on  this  Indian  after- 
noon P" 

"  Yon  look  tired,"  said  Mrs.  M  aberley  to  Patience 
and  Yolante,  who  now  came  up  to  them ;  "  sit 
down,  both  of  you." 

"  Better  go  in,  mother,"  answered  Patience. 

"Sit  down  first,"  said  Clayton,  "and  rest; 
this  heath  is  a  beautiful  place  after  all,  alU\ough  it 
be  the  Sunday  resort  of  the  cocknies;  and  a 
blessing  to  them  to  have  it.  Thank  God !  the 
pure  fresh  air  is  untaxed,  at  any  rate." 

"  Clayton,"  said  Mrs.  Maberley,  smiling;  "  what 
ploitios  are  yours  P" 

"Conservative,"  replied  Clayton.  "Conserva- 
tive to  the  back-bone !  I  would  conserve, 
or  preserve  rather,  for  it  is  the  same  thing — 
the  people's  rights,  and  properties,  and  charter 
-—I  would  conserve  their  health,  and  wealth, 
and  privileges.  And,  therefore,  I  say,  I  am  heart, 
and  soul,  and  mind.  Conservative." 

"  Then,'*  said  the  doctor's  wife ;  "  then  I,  not- 


withstanding what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  ultra 
radicalism,  am  a  Conservative  too,  sir  ;  but  I  hold 
a  different  view  of  the  political  parti^tans,  dubbed 
Conservatives,  and  fancied  that  they  thought  of 
the  constitution  only,  and  looked  ou  the  people  as 
a  broken  prop  to  the  same — a  kind  of  faggot,  air, 
to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation,  i^nd  be  kicked  aw«(f 
when  the  edifiee  became  strong  enough  to  stand 
without  it ;  <  which,  of  course,  it  never  will  be.*  '* 

"  What  place  is  that  ?"  said  Clayton ;  pmting 
to  a  distant  spot,  and  thus,  as  usual,  ohaoging  Uia 
subject  abruptly.     . 

"  What  place  is  that  ?  You  ought  by  this  time 
to  be  up  in  the  geography  of  this  oockney-breatb- 
ing  locale  P** 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Mrs.  Maberley. 
"And  as  to  its  being  a  cockney  locality,  it  iaiMIt 
half  as  vulgar  to  my  mind  as  Kensington  Gardena 
on  a  Sunday,  with  the  finely  dressed  milHDers  and 
their  sweethearts,  and  others  of  the  same  degree, 
all  trying  to  fancy  themselves,  and  pass  with  other 
people,  as  ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  is  au 
immensity  of  pretensions  about  the  Keuaiogton 
Garden  crowd,  none  about  the  Hampstead  Haaih 
people.  And  there  is  no  vulgtrity  without  preten* 
sion,  sir.'* 

Clayton  burst  out  laughing,  for  the  old  lady  WM 
very  wroth,  and  rose  to  return  home. 

"  Take  my  arm.  Spinster,'*  he  said,  as  he  pre- 
pared to  follow  Mrs.  Maberley;  "and  you, 
Volante,  run  on.  I  have  made  your  mother  angry. 
Spinster,"  he  continued,  laughing ;  "  £  must  try 
to  pacify  her.  She's  all  wrong  too — there  is  as 
much  vulgarity  on  this  wide  heath  as  in  tha  elosed 
up  gardens.  It  seems  an  ingredient  in  city  life, 
pervading  every  hole  and  corner,  met  with  in  the 
palace  and  the  hovel." 

"  And  more  frequently  in  or  near  the  former 
than  the  latter,"  said  Patience. 

"  How  so  P*'  replied  Clayton. 

"  Because  there  is  more  pretension  in  the  former 
than  the  latter ;  and,  as  my  mother  says,  preten- 
sion is  the  first  element  in  vulgarity." 

"  The  Queen  being  at  the  head  of  all  things,  the 
acknowledged  superior,  cannot  have  any  preten- 
sion." 

"  I  did  not  speak  of  the  pahice  in  an  individual 
sense,"  replied  Patience.  "  I  spoke  only  of  those 
honses  or  dwelling-places,  which,  compared  to  the 
hovels  you  named,  would  be  considered  palaeet-i— 
the  abodes  of  the  wealthy  in  fact.  Bat  I  dispute 
your  theory,  that  royalty  must  necessarily  be  free 
from  pretension.  Royalty  may  pretend  to  a  great 
deal  of  intellectual  learning,  to  highly  cultivated 
talents — to  certain  qualities  of  mind.  Royalty 
may  pretend  to  mental  superiority,  all  the  while 
possessing  nothing  but  meatal  inferiority^  A 
King  or  Queen  may  make  as  ostentatious  a  display 
of  his  or  her  virtues  or  talents  as  our  last  house- 
maid did  of  the  sixpenny  ring^green  glais  in  a 
copper  setting — she  bought  ef  the  pedlar,  and 
always  persisted  in  wearing  to  ehnroh  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon." 
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"  And/'  coniinued  Clayion^  "  ou  the  priaciple 
that  attitude  Lacrease3  the  force  and  velooity  of  a 
falling  bodj,  and  drives  it  deeper  down,  so  would 
it  appear  that  the  regal  pretender  sinks  lower 
than  •• 

"The  unlettered  Betsy,"  said  Patience,  finish- 
ing his  sentence  for  him.  "  And  so  it  is :  the 
one  betrajs  vulgaritj  of  the  mind,  the  other  of 
the  body :  the  former  is  the  greater  of  the  two.'* 

"  Why,"  said  Clayton,  as  he  took  Patience  to 
another  seat,  and  made  her  sit  down  for  a  few 
jDomenta,  "you're  as  bad  a  radical  as  your  mother. 
Clearly  you  don't  believe  in  the  '  divine  right  of 
Kings,'  '* 

"  Not  a  bit,*'  said  Patience ;  <*  but  if  you  want 
to  paoify  my  mother  you  had  bettor  take  me  home 
^t  once." 

'*  80 1  will  when  you  have  rested ;  this  sudden 
change  of  temperature  is  too  much  for  you.  Have 
you  noticed  the  thermometer  lately  F" 

"  No,  ours  18  at  home." 

"  Then  I  can  tell  you  that*  ou  this  same  day,  the 
6th  of  April,  A.D.  1859,  to  be  eorrect,  chapter  and 
?«ree,  the  thermometer  has  stood  at  73  deg.  in  the 
shade,  while  within  the  week  it  has  only  been  28 
deg.  in  the  same  position.  If  that  isn't  enough  to 
try  ihe  kuags  and  liver,  I  don't  know  what  is. 
This  heath  is  a  very  beautiful  place,"  he  said. 
'*  Our  Qaeen  shows  her  sense  by  driving  here  some- 
timee.  Now,  there,"  he  continued,  still  speaking 
of  her  Majesty,  "  there's  as  good  a  Utile  soul  as 
ever  lived.  She's  not  one  of  your  crowned 
pretenders.'* 

*'  Then  you  admire  her  character,"  said  Patience. 

"Yes!"  replied  Clayton,  warmly.  "Yes,  I 
admire  her  as  a  woman,  as  a  wife,  daughter, 
mother — and  I  might  now  say,"  he  continued, 
laughing,  "  as  a  grandmother,  although  her  virtues 
in  the  latter  position  remain  to  be  tested.  How- 
ever, I  don't  doubt  that  she'll  send  the  little 
Prussian  all  sorts  of  beautiful  presents,  and  give 
him  that  which,  in  all  probability,  the  little  rascal 
won't  value  half  as  much — very  excellent  advice." 

"  You  have  left  oat  '  Queen '  in  your  catalogue 
of  relations ;  don't  you  esteem  her  in  that  light 
alaor 

"  Ye — s,"  said  Clayton,  drawing  out  the  word 
with  difficulty ;  "ye — s,  for  a  Queen,  she  plays  her 
part  well,  hut " — 

He     laughed,    rose,     drew    Patience's     hand 
within  his  arm,  and  walked  towards  home.     A 
few  yards  from  the  door  he  stopped,  abruptly, 
*  and  turned  to  Patience — 

"  Spinster !  how  shall  I  pacify  the  old  lady  ? — 
Tm  afraid  to  beard  the  lioness  iu  her  den ;  I'll 
go  home.     Good  bye." 

"  You*lI  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Patience, 
trying  to  look  grave,  but  totally  unable  to  prevent 
a  smile ;  "  you'll  not  go  home,  and  you'll  not  call 
Uer  'old  lady/   if  you  please*" 
"  Young  lady,"  then*  said  Chiytou. 
"  Worse  1"  added  Patience, 


"  Why,  if  she's  neither  old  nor  young,  what  is 
she  then  ?"  said  Clayton. 

"  Middle-aged." 

"  Very  well ;  then,  how  shall  I  paoify  the— 
middle  aged?" 

"  Read  to  her." 

"A  capital  notion!  I  remember  I  left  old 
Wiseman  unfinished.  I'll  go  at  him  again  to* 
day." 

"  Do,'*  said  Patience. 

"Come  along,  then.  Spinster!"  and  drawing 
her  hand  still  further  through  his  arm^  he  (to  use 
his  own  expression)  put  his  best  leg  foremost,  and 
soon  reached  their  lodgings. 


SCENE  xnr. 

THB    LODGINGS. 

"Seia-ll  I  read  to  you,  ma'am,"  said  Clayton, 
as  he  threw  himself  down  on  the  sofa  ;  "  there's 
just  one  hour  before  dinner,  and  as  you  will  here 
me  stop,  why,  I  had  much  better  make  myself 
useful,  if  I  can." 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  lady,  without  the 
slightest  compunction  or  ceremony  ;  "  tbere^s 
Wiseman's  book  close  to  your  elbow.  Here, 
Yolante,  come  and  dam  this  cambric  cuff,  and 
listen  to  what  your  uncle  reads.  I  shall  make  a 
useful  little  maiden  of  her  at  last,"  said  the  some- 
what impetuous  but  really  kind-hearted  woman, 
as  she  watched  Yolante's  small  white  fingers  ply* 
ing  the  needle  and  thread. 

"  Where  were    we  ma'am  P"    said   Clayton, 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  volume. 
"Just  past  the  Corpus  Christi." 
"  Yes  ;    I   remember  —  well,    here's    another 
ceremony  described — that  of  the  'Pope  blessing 
the  people.' " 

"  Uncle  dear  I"  Volante  forgot  darning,  work, 
everything,  as  she  ran  to  her  uncle's  side.  Her 
eyes  brightened,  her  cheek  flushed ;  and  then,  as 
her  half-opened  lips  trembled,  large  tears  rolled 
down  the  crimson  cheeks.  His  words  had  awakened 
a  memory  of  mingled  pain  and  pleasure. 

But  he  seemed  a  changed  creature,  as,  in  a 
stern,  determined  voice,  he  bade  her  to  her  work 
again. 

Now,  how  pale  ihe  cheeks  beeame,  and  tears 
still  fell  from  the  downcast  eyes ;  bnt  Clayton 
seemed  unconscious  of  them,  for  he  opened  the 
book  and  began  to  read. 

On  the  dajt  thafc  tba  Sovereign  Pontiff  bettovi  hii 
blestiug  from  the  logfrw,  M  it  it  called,  that  fo,  from  the 
eatranee  to  tlie  portioo  of  the  chardi,  no  oae  thioka  of  the 
heat,  or  taUrinen  evtn  of  the  day,  aggravated  tbongh  U 
may  be,  by  tlio  additional  caloric  of  many  thooaand  pantiag 
bodies.  EverythlDg  teeuB  arranged  on  pnrpoM,  and  no 
other  place  on  earth  could  answer  half  so  well.  The 
gigantic  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  chareh,  with  imnense 
terraoN  betwees,  are  covered  trith  a  carpet,  anch  ai  no 
Io9m  ever  wove.    Groaps  of  peasantry  from  the  neighboar- 
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log  tovttt  and  villages  cover   if,  some  standing  ia   cnger 
niMcfation,  maoy  ]y\9g  domt  at  full  alretchr 

,..  "Doc3  his  Emicenee  mean  that  the  pcaa»n<rj 
•re  the  carpet.?**  snid  Mrs.  Haberlej. 

.  "'Don't  know,  roa'aui/'  re|^ied  Clayton ;  *'  I 
suppose  that's  it,  but  tlie  meaning  is  not  very 
clear,  certainly.  However,  let  me  go  on.  The 
peasantry  are  lying  down  at  full  stretch,  remem- 
ber— just  like  the  lazy  Italians  ; — English  people 
would  have  been  cracking  nuts  and  drinking 
gingerbeer ;— -while  they  were  waiting  for  the 
Pontifical  blessing. 

The  mea  tre  id  their  gajest  attire,  vifh  blae  or  green 
ToWet  jackets,  their  hair  gathered  in  a  green  silk  net  ;  with 
white  stockings,  and  snch  siiver  buckles  at  the  knee,  and 
still  more  on  the  foot,  thai  if  such  articles  had  been  dis> 
covered  in  an  ancient  tomb,  and  supposed  to  give  a  rule  of 
proportion  for  the  primeval  wearer,  they  would  have  given 
tll«  fie  to  tlie  old  proverb— rx  pede  ffereidem. 

*' And  then,'*  said  Clayton,  breaking  off  in  his 
readhig,  **  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  costume  of  the 
wbmnt,  pretty  enough  in  its  way,  it  must  have 
been.  Speaking  of  this  crowd,  he  mentions  the 
peasants  of  Frascati  and  Albano,  as  forming  part 
oMt-- 

« 

With  immense  gold  ear-rings  and  necklaces,  the  silver 
sksfarfr  through  the  hair  under  the  snow-white  fist  kerchief, 
wilk  Vicht|f 'brocaded  stomachers  and  showy  aitks. 

'^^fliat  must  have  been  very  pretty,"  said  Mrs. 
Maberley ;  **  but  I  wish  you  would  skip  all  these 
desi^pfions,  and  get  on  to  the  ceremony ;  we  shall 
bcve  f)m  doctor  home,  and  dinner  on  the  fable 
before  yiou*vo  done." 

••Here  it  is  then,'*  said  Clayton,  "and  I  won't 
atop  for  man,  woman,  or  child,  till  Fve  got  to  the 
•niJ/*  ant!  again  he  read  : — 

¥he  multitude  covers  the  steps  and  the  terraces,  making 
them  look  like  a  Itving  parterre,  masses  of  bright  colour 
waUng  t»  and  fro  as  in  the  breeie.  Below,  on  the  lerel 
grOBB^are  ra«ges  of  equipages  ftUed  with  more  aristocratic 
visiters,  and  /ufther.  atill  there  is  an  open  military  square,  in 
the  middle  of  which  a  brilliant  staff  glitters  in  the  sun.  The 
cnibraeijig  aims  of  the  elliptical  colonnade,  expanding,  and 
re^afering,  seem  to  hold  within  their  margin  the  vas'  assem* 
bIy-Wilh- ease,  and  the  dark  shadowy  spaces  between  the 
piUara  are  relieved  by  the  glimpse  of  golden  state  carriages, 
and  the  aodding  heads  of  pluoMd  horses  eiijoying  the  cool 
fetreat. 

Such  »  rich,  varied,  and  yet  harmonious  scene,  could  only 
be'pToddccd  by  one  person,  by  a  single  and  almost  momentary 
act,  *or  liours  the  more  patient  and  devout,  who  want 
noting  else,  have  been  basking  and  melting  in  the  sun  ;  and, 
for  some  vime,  the  more  eager  hare  been  rushing  in  every 
dirfctioo  to  reach  the  pre- appointed  place  of  sight.  The 
bell  hn*  been  tolling  a  heavy  monotonous  boom,  its  sudden 
hoilr  it  n  signal  for  that  indescribable  tide-Iike  murmur  and 
inaMJaalMe  hmve,  which  in  a  crowd  implies  silence.  Eveiy 
eytiiiluracd  to  one  point,  in  that  instant  eveiy  person  and 
everythiag  is  where  it  was  meant  they  all  ahould  be;  no  lens 
has;  a  foens  more  true  and  certain,  or  mora  powerfully  con- 
eeotfaTing,  for  rays  to  converge  to,  than  the  space  just  large 
•DOQgh  to  eoutaio  one  human  countenance,  that  is  now  filled 
aPtto-wlMt  just  before  was  a  blank  over  the  central  balcony. 
By  f9hatiHari««yag  the  eg^  may  bo  directed,  by  the  aimple 
aitJvvj^Ct^.ItalisB^ 

I'JBshaw !" Jttnkdmed  Clayton, impatiently ;  "I 
ba^ .  fltaaioBlir  patienoa  td  oomiaue  the  dramatic 
picittr©^  A  voalMa  reli^gliOM  co-emony.    Whaw 


I  is  the  simplicity  of   the  lUlian'a  faith,  I  would 
ask  P    Instead  of  going  to  his  Qod  wilk  all'4h« 
burden  of  bis  sius,  and  saying—*  bate  mercy '  «fc4 
foiigive,'  he  appeals  to  the  priest ;  and  the  (irtebl 
goea  to  some  saint,  and  then  a  certain  nnmber  cff 
prayers   are    said,    beada   told,    offerings    niade, 
penances  performed ;  and  then  the  priest  saya-i-- 
mark,  the  priest — Thou  art  forgiven,  go !     Didilii^ 
Saviour  wrap  up  his  exhortations  in  Latin,  kee|^ 
the  words  of  divine  inspiration  to  the  clergy  dpiiji 
and  sell  His  pardon  in  the  form  of  absolution,  as  a 
tradesman  would  his  wares  P     No!  his  words  were, 
'  Come  onto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  yc  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.'   And 
when  a  wretched  sinner  did  answer  the  invitation, 
and  seek  peace  from  that  never-failing  fountain  of 
peace,  did  the  Saviour  probe  the  inner  secrets  and 
thoughts  of  the  heart  by  many  questions t     A^odlf 
the  great  Founder  of  Christianity  did  not  )i^' thus, 
what  right  has  any  churcli  to  do  otherwise?    ft'd" 
Saviour  was  the  model — aH  we  have  todo,  bothlH, 
our  secular  and  ecclesiastical  charlioter,  is  to  folfbw[' 
Him  as  closely  as  we  can.      We  sfi^lt  b«'*tar 
from  that,  even  when  keeping  as  near  as  we  Csfifp  * 
every  letter  of  his  divine  law.     Patience,  ttti^h^ 
the  account  of  this  pageant,  will  yOlit**    '       '^ 

She  took  the  book,  while  Clayton  iflAM  vlpHtii^ 
down  the  room,  his  eyes  resting  eVery  *tt6\r'ani 
then  on  the  flushed  cheek  of  Volantis;  as  tht  Bent 
over  her  work. 

••  I  think  you  were  here,**  said  KtfenCe^  "^'fniit' 
at  the  point   where   the  Pope  appears  to  'tii^ 
people. 

"Yes,**  answered  Clayton,  "goon  from  that-J"^ 
and  Patience  read  as  follows : —  '   ^ 

Each  eye  is  inevitably  turned  to  that  one  point,  aadiu  Iha^. 
look  of  the  good  old  man  there  is  a  holy  lasdaation  thai 
keeps  them  spell-bound  ;  for  the  few  moments   that  h^  !r  ^ 
before  them,  they  can  look  at  nothing  else.    Aad  whatiaall' * 
this  for  P  •.    J    / 

*'  To  blind  the  people  to  the  errors  by  the  glitter;' 
of  pageantry,"  answered  Clayton.  "  Howevor,  gd^*? 
on.  Patience;  or  I'll  read  it  for  you.*'  *'-'•' 

It  is  the  visi  ju  of  a  moment.     After  long  expeetafiod 
few  heads  are    seen,  but    hardly  reoognbable,  above  th^"' 
bMustrade  of  the  balcony,  then  the  ftabelhe,  or  ft  as  cfT'stikld ; 
and  Ust,  lined  high,  the  mitrrd  Pontiff.     A  flaw  waidsaaL  > 
spoken,  which  are  uudi•tingui^lMb)e  below.  n^<;t: 

The  Pope  rises,  raises  his  c>'ea  to  Heaven,  opens  wide  And  ^,, 
closes  his  srms,  and  poun  out  from  a  full  heart,  and  oHcn  ' 
with  a  dear  sonorous  voice,  a  blessing  ou  all  below.       "*  '"*  '^ 

Amid»t  the  clang  of  belle,  the  dMter  'Ol^  dirami(4ihd  >  < 
military  baada  that  reaeh  the  eata  oaly  as  naiaa^  white  Iha-  > 
trumpet  is  yet  speaking  to  the  cannoneer,  and  he  tQiiea*efit;.> 
the  vision  has  vanished  -,  the  obseived  of  all  observers,  soyp*  ,^ 
to  have  melted  from  before  the  eye,  whieh  finds  itself  ga<>og 
once  more  on  vacancy.  Tlie  father  is  gone,  but  hks  dro^ipM-'^- 
his  blesslog  on  his  loving  oMIdfWB. 

••There,**  said  Clayton,  as  he  put  ddwn  fto  - 
book,  ••  that's  all  you  want  to  httir  Tm  sure*.  ItTt ;'; 
worth  reading  as  a  great  nati'oual  pfeturc,  biiiit' ' 
grieves  one  to  think  that  the  thotisaitda'cMttilj^- 
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should  still  trpHold  supeiiBtiticm.'  Mira.  KMM^Irf 
yon  disapprove  of  otir  ninocsent  Sn|^^r6c^feti^ 
tell  me  honesttr  antf^WWltdtV  do(^s  it  iwt'WtW^W 
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tUtAJilfli  STUART, 

ijii'''  "  I     n.    ^'    -  .        ■  I 

^bli^.  luift.  eteft-  vliUi)  aUaekid^  tboir  pockeU 
%iiitle^i|!»n'ili^  pubiid  show  we  iMire  just  read  of» 
iMb1|  idids  to  the  destruction  of  sometliing  far 
tVMtbffaliuibbtiliftii  the  perso.  .  Let  the  people  of 
^ffsbnd  JisreiUieir  pageants ;  wbat  harm  do  thej 
after  aU?  And  let  them  see  their  good  honest 
Qilet»  Bvetj  now  and  then  surrounded  by  all  the 
•frfaAd^ortiiej  have  giiren  her,  and  let  them  have 
^  oppofftiiiiily  of  cheering  Iter,  and  shqjiting  to  her 
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and  proving,  as  weHas  may  be,  Umt  there  is  pot  a 
mdtt  among  them  wlio  would  nbt  evbif  dglft  for  her 
and  hers  to  tlie  last  gasp.  '  Qod  ble^s  her  s$y  Tf 
and  here  comes  the  doctor,  and  with  the  doctor 
dinner;  the  latter  being  as  acceptable  as  tU 
former,  for  Vm  desperately  hungry  I**        ' 

''  I*m  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear  sir,"  said  tVe 
doctor.  **  So  as  I  am  in  the  same  condition,  we^f 
go  down  to  the  dining  room  at  once.*' 


♦/^    {  •;,■»  »i 


SLIZABfiTH     STUART,     QUEEN     OF    BOHEMIA. 


Xkp.aigbii)]  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
S^o^and  and  Er\gliah  Princesses,  by  Miss  Strick- 
l^i\4*  contaia9  the  memoirs  of  Elisabeth  Stuart 
an(l  J^f>r  daughter,  .Sophia  of  Hanover.  Mary 
^ui^rt  i^  a  /amiliar  name  in  this  country,  and  will 
al^ytt.jbe  inyesled  with  great  iuterest  from  the 
pU^^^irbiph.  she.  holds  in  its  history,  and  the  war 
o^^fpioa,  regarding  her  conduct. 

The  history  qf  hei^  graudaughter  Elizabeth  is 
eiWfjTj,  jl|[Pflnantic;  ^d  her  personal  aocomplish- 

^^^^x'^W^  l^^^.^y-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^  ^^^^  equalled 
t^Q9^.  o(.  jiec,  ancestress,  while  her  character  re- 
quires no  such  ingenious  defeuces  as  the  cnthu- 
nffff^  vOf  (u^yjftlieiB  and  Jacobins  have  supplied  for 
tl^fii.'ofJlJary^, Stuart. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  was  born  on  the  9(h  of 
Ajigyst.  1596,  at  the  palace  of  Falkland.  The 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  was  alive  then,  and 
the  joong  Princess  had  her  name  from  her  power- 
ful' fdlatiVe  i  but  her  mother,  Anne  of  Denmatk, 
hs|3  a.'  aiMer,  Elizabeth,  who  was  more  probably 
tbiarpeKaoii  i«aliy  hoaonred  by  the  name  of  the 
young  Princess.  The  authoress,  with  lier  leanings 
iofojlPl^uf^h  of  England  ritual,  says  that  Mr. 
B^fpcn^  th*  English  Ambassador,  acted  as  god- 
father; and  the  Protest  and  Baillies  of  Edin- 
bargh;^  as^dmother — ^rather  a  droll  ceremonial  oon- 
nc^^oiT,  certainly. 

.  Of  J  all  tlie  practices  that  seem,  to  individuals 
eduMledoQt  of  them,  meaningless,  strange,  and 
ni^riptaral,  that  of  bringing  persons  into  the 
p<AtCloi)  of  the  father  and  mother  of  a  child  in 
ba'piism  is  .certainly  the  most  startling.  The  error 
of<.fU]4i:.<|Maotice  is  not  amall.  Vows  are  made 
-^^^rf  wolkmn  vows  in  peculiarly  solemn  cir- 
enfiiMtfneiJS-^vows  to  God,  or  offered  professedly 
to'lLim;  khiah  the  parties  making  them  never  fulfil, 
ta^il^ipt  ezpect  to  be  asked  to  fulfil.  The  town 
of  ^inburgh  never  dceamed  that,  amongst  so 
ma^  9M^,  municijpal  responsibilities,  it  had  as- 
•«m4  tliaic|g^i|^thiir  to  the  young  Princess, 
alt^q^  tli^bjarghera  of  those iiays,  rather  irritated 
und^^ilie  Bxoc^dlngs  of  hec  grandmother,  would 
^MferslMW'n^^  the  Protest 

^d)9ftfmtf LR^  ft^9f(\^H  ^  f)er.  descendant,  as 
than  i^'^l^  4d*w4iiQi^,f)f  W  fethpr,  , 

Miaa  Dtnoklana  iinbappiiy  forma  no  exoeptioa  to 


the  fate  of  the  biographers  of  the  Stuarts.     Thesa . 
historio  writers  all  deviate  towards  partiaanabipof 
some  religious  sect.     Miss   Stricklacd   aetma  tQ. 
follow  the  High  Church  principles  of  ^be  Laudi^.. 
school.    She  dreads  Calvinism  and  favoora  LutherrM 
anism.      She   incidentally  informs   ua  that  ,tj^^., 
Stricklands  were  a  divided  family — one  half  going»  ^ 
with  the  King,  and  one  half  with  the  Parliament 
yet  the  Republican  Stricklands  were  not  regicidea*^. 
If  they  were  not  regicides,  it  is  because  the  teraa  ^ 
is  misapplied.     The  controversy  is  old   enoiigli 
now  to  be  understood.  ../ 

Charles  the  First  was  condemned  to  die  by  a  legal/, 
court ;  and  it  is  useless  to  maintain  the  farce  of  ' 
calling  his  judges  *' regicides,'*  except  upon  the,.; 
jus  divinum  principle,  abused  into  the  theory  that 
the  King  can  do   no   wrong, — a  theory  in  thf)  , 
oonatitntional  sense  perfectly  tolerable^  beeaqaa  ii.  „ 
infers  that  the   Sovereign  cannot    act    directly 
against  the  opinion  of  Parliament.  But  Charles  the 
£^rst  disregarded  Parliaments,  and  thus  sendai^  - 
himself  amenable  to  a  fate  which  all  may  legtet  ~. 
without  attempting  to  make  it  a  martyrdom  in  the 
Ow'dinary  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  left  Scotland  while  only  ^ 
a  child  of  seven  years  old.     Slie  never  ratuxnadtf . 
The  records,  of  her  infant  jeacs  deseribo  her  as  a> 
sensitive  child,  attached  easily  to  her  attendaffts,  ' 
and  this  characteristic  clung  to  her  through  life.' 
She  waa  educated  at  Coombe  Abbey,  near  Covei^-.  • 
try,  by  Lord  and  Lady  Harrington.    Their  duty 
was  discharged  in  an  exeonplary  nwDMr,  and  th« 
yoang  Princess  waa  in  her  earlier  years  an  acoom-  ,' 
plished  and  even  a  -religious  person,  whose  spara, 
means  were  approprmted  judiciously  in  the  esfab?.  . 
lishment  of  schools.     She  appears  to  hav«  XomMi  . 
an  attachment  to  pursuita  in  natucal  hiatory^  aad  ' 
possessed  at  Coombe  Abbey  a  zoological  gwrdea, "" 
with  nnmerons  strange  specimena  in  animated  ai^<^  , 
vegetable  nature. 

.  The  Stuart  family  consisted  of  two  olasses. 
They  were  very  bad,  or  very  good«  The  ohataoier 
of  Jansea  YL  was  not  very  exalted;  liia  sons' 
did  not  exhibit  any  gnat  imppavnUBnt.  Balcjue 
son,  who  died  ea4x«  a^«wJio  waa  tin  elderof^tto'' 
family,  .had  won  (Jba-eade^  of  idl  wIm  kiwrliia' 
character ;  and  his  death,  doubtless,  gave  oar 
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history  a  complexion  that  it  could  not  have  taken 
during  his  life.  He  might  have  been  Heurj  IX. 
of  England-^and  the  first  Henr^  of  the  three 
kingdoms ;  but,  exactly  as  the  death  of  his  great- 
grandfather led  to  persecution  and  revolution  in 
Scotland,  his  death  introduced  persecution  and 
revolution  once  more  in  both  kingdoms.  Henry 
had  considerable  influence  with  his  father,  James  I. 
The  Queeu  favoured  an  alliance  with  the  Spanish 
Crown  for  her  daughter  Elisabeth,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded, unhappily,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  per- 
suading her  son  Charles  to  form  a  similar  alliance. 
The  King  wished  Elizabeth  to  marry  a  French 
Prince.  Henry,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  like  his 
predecessor,  Edward  VI.  in  many  other  parti- 
culars,  was  an  enthusiastic  Protestant.  He  was 
also  more  favourable  to  the  Calvinistio  than  the 
Lutheran  party.  He  promoted  therefore  the  mar- 
riage qf  his  bister  with  the  Elector  of  the  Rhine, 
]^derie,  who  was  then  at  the  tlireshold  of  life. 
The  brother  and  sister  entertained  a  mutual  and 
steady  affection  for  each  other  during  their  youth. 
They  were  separated*  except  at  oooasional  inter  - 
yals ;  bat  they  maintained  an  agreeable  and  useful 
oorreepondence,  and  the  happiest  days  of  their 
youth  were  those  when  they  met,  until  the  time 
arrived  when  they  were  supposed  to  have  completed 
their  education,  and  had  independent  eatablish- 
ments.  That  short  period  was  the  brightest  in 
their  lives ;  althoogh  it  was  the  erening  of  one 
brief,  and  the  morning  of  another  long  and  troubted 
life.  Henry,  like  lidward  YL,  was  a  precocious 
yonth.  He  became  wise  before  his  time.  James  I. 
iiad  many  failings,  but  one  of  them  leant  to  virtue's 
side.  He  was  attached  deeply  to  his  children. 
He  was,  doubtless,  proud  of  the  attainments  and 
Ulents  of  his  eldest  son.  To  that  pride,  perhaps, 
ni\j  be  traced  the  constitutional  weakness  of  the 
lad.  His  father  "  loved  "  learning,  although  some* 
what  pedantic ;  and  we  should  not  forget  that  our 
anthorixed  translation  of  the  Scriptures  originated 
with  the  King.  This  eldest  son  was  heir  to  the 
Stoart  talents  and  virtues.  The  vices  of  the  race 
were  never  developed  in  his  life.  His  father 
encouraged  his  application  to  literature,  and  even 
to  politics,  at  an  age  when  great  relaxation  is 
advisable ;  and  Britain  lost  a  Prince  who  might 
have  prevented  the  pangs  of  its  revolution,  the 
tortares  and  the  throes  of  agony  and  bloodshed 
in  wluch  the  skeleton  of  Liberty  was  at  the  last 
established  and  leoognised  in  the  land.  Protest^ 
antism  lost  a  king,  who  might  have  rendered  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphns  and  Prederiok  the  Gkeat  aaaeces- 
sary.  Because  he  was  lost,  they  were  wanted.  Even 
yet  imaginative  persons  look  at  the  figure  of  this 
boy-prince  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  marvel 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  ''hope**  of  the 
Stuart  family  in  each  generation'  died  young, 
until  the  banishment  of  the  direct  Mne  ooeurred 
from  their  country  and  their  throne. 

When  Anne  of  Denmark,  her  mother,  was  oon- 
iriving  for  Elisabeth  St«ari  a  Spanish  alliance,  and 
drtamiag  of  the  crown  and  jeweUed  soeptM  of 


the  two  Indies—when  Jhmes  I.  and  YI.,  her 
father,  was  counterplotting  a  French  alliance, 
naturally  remembering  the  connexions  of  the 
Bourbon  and  Stuart  families  in  former  times, 
Henry  Stuart,  her  brother,  carried  forward  his 
plan  of  a  different  marriage, — one  that  promised 
to  be  happier,  even  if  it  was  humbler.  He  remem  - 
bered  the  verses  of  the  Princess,  sent  to  him 
bound  up  in  silken  threads  from  Coombe  Abbey 
and  he  believed  probably  that  tlie  child  wrote 
truth  in  them— was  sincere,  when  she  said — 

"  What  care  I  for  lofty  place, 
If  the  Lord  grant  ine  His  grace, 
Showinf^  mt  His  pleasant  face 
When  with  joy  I  end  my  nee." 

Perhaps,  also,  the  young  politician  thought  that 
his  family,  in  the  two  Marys — Mary  Stuart,  and 
Mary  Tudor — had  suffered  sufficiently  from  French 
and  Spauish  alliances;  and  he  preferred  one  of 
the  Princes  of  Germany.  His  policy  was  success- 
ful. Frederic  of  the  Rhine  was  only  a  minor. 
His  territories  had  been  carefully  managed  by  his 
uncle.  Holland  seemed,  from  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  its  people,  an  efficient,  as  it  was 
a  faithful  and  sincere,  ally  of  the  Elector.  He 
held  the  position  of  Premier  Prince  in  Germany  ; 
for  Prussia  had  not  then  acquired  the  first  plac6 
among  the  Protestant  States  of  the  Central  (Jnion. 
Miss  Strickland  explains  in  the  following  passages 
the  circumstances  of  the  young  Prince  Frederic  :— 

The  TarioDi  and  ambignons  titles  of  the  monarch  of  tlie 
rejoicing  and  abounding  Rhine,  did  not  esprett  hit  Teal 
power  and  wealth.  He  ii  called  Fahgrafe,  er  Palace 
Count,  or  Coant  Palatine,  and  Elector  Falatiae,  and  Priaaa 
Palatine,  all  of  which  titlea  signified  hie  oAoe  in  the  In- 
perial  Diet  as  the  first  in  rank  among  the  princes  who 
elected  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  rather  than  the  fafr  and  fer- 
tile dominions  oTer  which  his  somewhat  deipotie  sceptre  «t* 
tended,  from  the  sonreea  of  the  nrfgfaty  river  to  its  delta.  In 
tverjthing  hat  the  nere  airy  aoand  of  title,  Frederie  was  the 
greetest  prince  in  wide  Germany.  The  brotherhood  of 
Ehenish  princes  had  been  foremost  in  Lother*s  reformation, 
and  in  the  first  religions  war  of  Germany  the  whole  Palati- 
nale  bad  been  Lutheran,  the  people  following  the  religidn  of 
the  temporal  ruler,  jnst  as  theepare  driven  by  theahepheidra 
dog.  Bat  the  eaigeaiceB  of  policj,  which  showed  how 
much  more  independent  of  the  Emperor  the  cities  and  princes 
along  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  would  be,  if  tbey  were  of 
the  same  party  of  religion  with  the  republic  of  Holland 
used  matrimonial  alliances  to  be  formed  with  the  reigning  a 
Palatine  family  and  the  Hngnenot  and  Calvwiat  prinMS  in 
the  North  of  France,  and  witli  the  relations  and  allies  of 
William  of  Naaun,  the  liberator  of  Holland.  Frederic  IT., 
marritd  Juliana  of  Nassau,  a  daughter  of  the  Liberator  by 
Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  the  last  but  one  of  his  many  wiYes. 
Frederick  V.,  was  left  a  miuor  in  IGIO,  and  was  brought 
up  a  rigid  Calf  inist,  being  edaeated  at  Sedan,  tha  wry  ftms 
of  eonlrorersy,  the  city  of  his  mother's  aister*s  hnsbaad*  the 
Dake  de  Bouillon.  Thus  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's 
side  was  William  of  Nassau,  the  first  stadtholder  of  Holland  ; 
his  half-UDcles  the  celebrated  sons  of  thai  hero,  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  Frederie  Benry,  micceesive*y  etadt. 
hjlders  and  ^reatgenemls  in  the  Oalviniat  caaaa  agaitiSihe 
whole  weight  <»f  Spain  and  jiaatm.  TJie  whele  of  Ue 
Palatinate  dominions  had  three  times  alternated  from 
Luilieraiiiam  to  Calvinism,  the  latter  being  the  bias  of  the 
Regents  during  two  minorities,  those  orFrederic  lV«,and  his 
son  Frederic  Y ;  in  the  lut,  the  tTuivenily  of  Heidelberg, 
the  capital  of  the  Pabtiaate,  had  to  baaame  OatviaiaL  Bat, 
■BbaiMiTfly  as  the  people  had  ehagrad  the  ninteal  orders  of 
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their  reler,  that  something  was  arlTerse  and  nnsonnd  may  be 
rarmised  by  the  edocatioa  of  the  yoang  Elector  beiag  trau- 
erred  to  the  focus  of  CalviLisra  at  Sedan.  The  violent 
party  tendency  of  his  great-uncle  CBSsimir,  Duke  do  Deux- 
ponte,  who  causf d  Lutheraoism  to  be  proscribed  throughout 
•fery  part  of  the  Palatiuate  daring  the  two  minorities  of  his 
■epbewi  Fredsrie  IV.,  and  Frederic  V.,  was  probably  the 
reason. 

After  arrangementa  had  been  made  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Elector's  coortship  of  Elizabeth, 
he  ^Morered  that  he  could  not  dance,  and  he  had 
to  obtain  from  the  Dnke  of  Wnrtembeig  the  loan 
of  a  dancing-master  for  a  month.  His  dancing 
improved ;  the  Elector  left  his  pretty  little  capital 
of  Heidelberg  on  the  7th  of  September,  16]  2 ;  but 
adverse  gales  and  small  ships  detained  him  so  long 
on  the  voyage,  that  he  only  disembarked  at  Graves- 
end  on  the  16th  of  October. 

He  was  received  at  Whitehall  by  Charles,  then 
the  Duke  of  York,  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
mable  to  meet  the  Elector.  The  Princess  Eoyal 
had  an  establishment  of  her  own  at  that  time,  an 
amngeraent  which  is  omitted  wisely  by  Queen 
yietoria,  as  her  daughters  enter  upon  public 
life,  as  it  was  correctly  omitted  in  her  own 
yootb.  Elizabeth  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  although  Lord  and  Lady  Harrington  superin- 
ieaded  her  household,  yet  the  extravagance  of  the 
shadow  produced  a  bad  result  on  the  expenditure 
of  an  amiable  Princess  when  she  becnme  a  house- 
holder IB  reality. 

The  Protestants  were  delighted  with  the  con- 
templated marriage,  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  were  furious;  and  London,  chiefly  Protest- 
ant, proposed  to  dose  the  year  in  festivities ;  but 
the  Prince  of  Wales  became  worse.  He  had 
already  gained  the  esteem  of  the  English  Protes- 
tants. He  was  a  favourite  in  London,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  King  allowed  the  einflnenee  of  his 
eon  to  supersede  all  others.  He  had  adopted  the 
Protestant  cause  with  the  zeal  of  conviction,  and 
he  was  likely  to  carry  out  upon  a  large  6eld  the 
Uberal  ideas  of  some  of  his  ancestors,  who  had  only 
Aeotland,  contracted  and  impoverished  then  for 
their  labours.  The  hopes  formed  of  him,  and  the 
hopes  that  he  had  formed,  were  alike  doomed  to 
an  early  end.  Henry  appears  to  have  been  seized 
•with  ccmsnmptioD.  Many  Protestant  writers  of 
the  day  alleged  that  he  was  poisoned. 

The  snecess  of  his  policy  in  reference  to  the 
young  Elector,  and  this  marriage  irritated  a  nume- 
roQS  and  uqscrupulous  party.  The  gunpowder 
plot  was  not  long  over,  and  we  must  recollect  that 
it  was  a  real  plot,  and  a  desperate  one.  There 
Were  excuses,  if  not  reasons,  for  the  suspicions 
which  in  the  following  extracts  this  author  treats 
lightly  :— 

The  mortal  Illness  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wale»,  interfered 
wRh  the  amogements  fbr  the  betrothal  of  Elizabeth  and 
Fraderie.  Henty  had  gone  throng  all  the  stages  of  what 
it  called  a  gallopiag  consomption.  He  had  battled  with 
the  disease  to  the  last  mament,  bat  succumbed  to  a  violent 
attack  of  fenr  on  the  lOth  of  October,  fainting  at 
fable ;  the  King  and  royal  fiuuly  dining  privately,  with 
l^redcrHl  U  their  guest,  who  had  received  general  invitationi 


to  partake  of  their  meals  in  home^privBcy.  But  the  illness 
of  the  PrinoB  of  Wales  being  supposed  to  be  merely  quo- 
tidinn  ague,  in  which  form  typhus  fever  often  appears,  he  was 
nursed  at  tho  palace  of  St.  James,  his  town  residence.  His 
si&ter  and  her  lover  were  obliged  to  appear  at  festivals,  and 
to  make  a  state  visit  to  the  city  on  Lord  Msyor's-day, 
October  28th.  Sir  John  Swinnerton  presented  the  bride- 
groom with  a  silver  basin,  ewer,  and  cups,  to  the  value  of 
£500.  The  day  was  furiously  stormy,  so  that  the  extraordi- 
nary  water-pageants  prepared  for  the  delectation  of  the 
princely  stranger  were  shipwrecked  on  the  river,  the  alder- 
men's barges  driven  on  shore,  and  the  wliole  expedition  discom- 
fited by  the  furious  elements;— a  diversity  in  a  Lord 
Mayor's  Show  most  acceptable,  if  not  to  the  behdders  and 
snfTerers,  at  least  to  the  narrator.  From  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  Elizabeth  and  Frederic  to  the  civic  fSte,  the  state  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  grew  worse.  Low  typhus  fever, 
pronounced  infectious  by  his  physicians,  left  no  hope,  At 
last  his  reason  snecombed.  King  James,  who  had  braved 
all  threats  of  infeetion,  sat  by  his  son's  bedside,  aatU 
recognition  entirely  lelt  the  poor  sufferer.  The  King  thea 
gathered  his  remaining  children  together,  and,  treating 
young  Frederic  as  one  of  them,  took  them  all  in  his  coach 
to  Holland  House,  at  Kensington,  where  he  oould  bear 
every  half-honr  of  the  state  of  his  expiring  son.  It  was 
needfal  to  nso  parental  authority  to  keep  Elizabeth  fron 
her  brother^s  infected  chamber.  For  the  last  words  that 
Henry  spoke — words  which  bore  any  sign  of  reason — were 
exclamations  of^  "  Oh  !  where  is  my  sweet  sister  P"  She 
had  twice  disguised  herself  to  visit  him,  but  his  physicians 
guarded  his  door  too  sedulously.  These  aitempte,  it  is 
apparent,  cansed  the  retreat  of  the  King  to  Kensington, 
where  he  guarded  froai  the  influence  of  the  low  typhoid 
his  remaining  treasures.  This  is  the  simple  narrative  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  History— if  we  may  call  party-libels 
history — has  disgraced  and  degraded  itself,  by  accusing  two 
of  the  members  of  this  attached  family  of  poisoning  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales — not  only  the  father,  who  had  loved  and 
reared  him  in  all  the  simplicity  of  home  affection,  but  the 
brother,  the  young  boy,  Charles  Stuart^  not  yet  thirteen  t 

It  is  very  well  to  break  oat  into  a  defence  af 
the  father  and  the  brother,  to  whom,  we  believe.  sk> 
charge  can  attach  with  any  propriety,  of  blame  in 
the  matter ;  bat  poisoning  was  not  so  very  uncom- 
mon in  these  times,  and  the  contemplated  objeot» 
the  temptation,  was  not  quite  so  small,  that  Miss 
Strickland  should  wax  romantically  wroth  at  the 
idea  promulgated  in  "  party  libels.''  James  was 
a  weak  man,  but  we  belieye,  that  he  was  fond  of  his 
children,  and  especially  of  the  eider  Prince  and  the 
Princess.  The  death  of  the  former  was  intelligible 
from  natural  causes,  but  the  susjHcion  need  not 
surprise  the  historian,  who  is  employed  in  events 
that  occurred  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since. 

The  death  of  Henry  involved  the  Elector  in 
great  expenses.  James  insisted  on  limiting  his 
new  year  day  gifts,  but  they  cost  him  J6I2,000« 
The  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  Eleotor 
and  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  with  the  mournful 
event  that  occupied  that  time,  made  their  onion 
one  of  affection  instead  of  one  of  policy ;  and  this 
rendered  it  able  to  support  both  amid  the  sorrows 
of  their  troubled  life.  In  her  marrisge  Eliaabeih 
was  happy  as  compared  with  her  grandmother — 
happy  as  compared  with  the  majority  of  her  sec. 
Frederic  the  Elector  was  an  estimable  and  a  good 
man,  whose  high  character  was  never  much  changed 
by  prosperity,  and  was  not  greatly  exalted  even  by 
the  courage  with  which  he  bore  adversity.     Mias 
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Slrkkkiid  Memt  to  ihiok  UmI  tb«  bnd«  slioald 
have  nbiUted  I«m  nirth  tbtn  was  sbown  by  her- 
self end  her  bridesmaids  oa  ber  betrothal  and  her 
marriage;  bat  yotitig  ladies — verj  youag,  aod 
baving  no  particular  reason  to  be  sorrovfui^-maj 
be  exeaaed  if  tbey  do  not  viev  these  matters  quile 
in  the  same  light  as  a  grave  historian.  Frederic 
bad  been  with  the  Royal  family  during  all  their 
irottble  from  the  death  of  Henry.  He  was  selected 
by  that  beloved  and  dead  brother  for  the  plaoe 
whiob  be  wis  destined  to  occupy.  The  marriage, 
wbiob  oeeurred  nearly  four  months  after  her 
brother*8  death,  and  when  the  Elector  could  no 
longer  remain  absent  from  his  own  dominions,  was 
ftndered  by  all  these  circumstances  acceptable  to 
iha  bride,  and  although  the  historian  is  predisposed 
to  blame  ber  conduct  in  some  particulars,  yet  the 
maiority  of  her  readers  will  believe  that  the 
Prineesa  acted  a  natural  part. 

The  Eleetor  and  the  Electress  were  met  by  the 
vnele  of  the  former  Maurice,  the  Statdholder  of 
Holland,  on  their  arrival  on  the  continent.  Maurice 
and  bis  brother  Henry  were  sincere  friends  to  the 
Bteetress  from  that  day  onwards  during  their  lives, 
and  abe  waa  deeply  indebted  to  the  Dutch  people 
lor  kindneaa  and  shelter  in  her  after-life. 

Their  progress  to  her  capital,  Heidelberg,  was 
alow,  bat  their  arrival  there  was  celebrated  by  all 
the  gaiety  that  the  Heidelbergers  could  afford* 
The  great  castle  was  decorated  gaily.  The  £lec- 
ireae  Joanna,  the  mother  of  the  Elector,  was  a 
aenaiUe  and  a  atriet  old  Calvinistic  lady,  but  she 
waa  kindly  disposed  to  the  young  £lectress,  and 
the  Camily  had  happy  times  in  Heidelberg,  until  a 
mat  temptation  came.  The  Bohemians  elected 
7itderio  as  their  King.  He  was  reluctant  to 
aaaume  that  dignity.  Hia  mother  supported  the 
Bleetor  in  thia  coarse  of  self-denial.  Maurice,  the 
Btadtbolder,  urged  a  different  and  a  more  energetic 
policy.  Miss  Strickland  blames  the  ambition  of 
the  yonng  Electress  for  subsequent  events.  She 
wished  to  be  a  Queen,  and  a  crown  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  her  husband.  Actuated  by  her 
urgency  and  that  of  the  Statdholder,  the  Elector 
left  the  domestic  hi^piness  and  peace  of  Heidelberg 
to  assume  in  Prague  the  rule  over  a  divided  popu- 
lation. The  Bohemians  were  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  then.  The  Protestants  were 
divided  into  GalviniBts  and  Lutherans.  Now  they 
have  almoat  entirely  disappeared.  Persecution  has 
done  well  its  work  in  Bdiemia.  The  Elector  was 
a  Calvinist.  The  Electress  belonged  to  the  GUuroh 
of  England,  but  she  ardently  sympathised  with  the 
views  of  her  husband.  At  last  she  communicated 
in  the  Calvinistic  form.  Miss  Strickland,  we  fear, 
regards  that  as  one  of  the  Queen's  crimes  almost 
equal  to  her  levity,  or  her  extravagance,  which 
eonaiated  in  her  ineapacity  to  refuae  favonra  which 
wooM  have  ruined  her  utterly,  except  for  the  care 
exhibited  of  her  affaire  by  Count  Behomberg  and 
hia  wife,  one  of  Elinbeth'a  Sngliah  maidena,  Anne 
Dudley. 

The  Aral  aeptennial  period  of  Eliiabeth'a  married 


life  was  very  happy  ;  but  on  September,  1519,  the 
family  left  Heidelberg  for  their  Bohemikn  dominiona 
and  Prague.  The  hostility  of  the  Ring  und  Queen 
to  images  irritated  many  of  their  new  subjeota* 
eapecially  when  the  Queen  proposed,  after  the 
manner  of  Scotland,  to  destroy  the  statues  of  tile 
saints  which  decorated  the  bridge  over  the  Moidaa 
at  Prague.  Eliaabetb,  afterwards,  was  obliged  to 
obtain  the  revocation  of  thia  order,  but  the 
Lutherans  were  irritated,  and  more  offended  were 
the  Romanists.  At  Prague  occurred  the  flrat 
great  slip  in  Elizabeth's  life ;  according  to  thia 
historian  "  Elisabeth  made  it  matter  of  expedienty 
to  receive  the  Sacrament,  according  to  her 
husband's  persuasion,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Prague^ 
where  a  long  dinner-table,  covered  with  a  white 
table  cloth,  at  which  the  recipients  were  seated, 
was  used  instead  of  the  broken  high  altar.**  ''It 
was  not  very  likely  that  any  Church  of  England 
person  would  have  approved  of  it.'* 

The  mode  of  joining  iii  the  communion,  like  the 
administration  of  baptism  and  the  appointment  of 
sponsors  in  the  English  Church,  is  entirely  inde* 
feusible  on  primitive  authority,  and  yet  ii  forma 
one  of  those  matters  to  which  the  Clmrtth  clinga 
with  a  tenacity  that  might  be  juatified  by  aome 
leading  article  of  faith.  The  Last  Supper  ooold  not 
possibly  have  been  instituted  at  the  altar.  There 
could  be  no  altar,  aod  there  could  only  have  been  a 
table  in  the  upper  room,  slightly  elevated  fiom  the 
floor,  as  in  Oriental  rooms  of  the  present  day. 
That  upper  room  was  certainly  not  in  a  consecrated 
building.  The  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian  Re- 
formers aaw,  in  the  retention  of  the  altar  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  retention  alao  of  the  idea 
of  a  sacrifice^  not  once  nuuie  for  the  sins  of  all 
Christians,  but  made  on  each  repetition  of  the 
communion.  The  question  was  not  one,  thereforCt 
of  form,  but  of  substance  with  them ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  then  the  more  active  and 
powerful  party  among  the  Bohemian  Protestant^ 
as  Elizabeth  apologises  to  her  father.  King  Jamee, 
for  the^adoption  of  the  practise,  because,  she  wrote, 
that  she  was  considered  a  Lutheran.  In  its  adop- 
tion she  not  only  complied  with  the  practice  of  her 
husband,  but  that  of  her  father  in  his  earlier  years. 
The  deal  table  does  not  seem  to  Miss  Striokhu|d 
nearly  so  good  as  the  broken  high  altar  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  yet,  we  presume,  that  she  favours  the 
practice  of  private  communiona  in  private  booaea* 
We  have  been  apt  to  overlook  the  cauaea  of  differ* 
enees  in  ceremonies,  as  they  have  been  styled,  and  in 
details ;  but  if  they  are  traced  to  the  root  they 
will  be  found  to  have  a  reason  for  their  exiatenee. 

Elizabeth  expected  to  conciliate  tlie  fleroe 
Taborites  by  taking  a  number  of  them  into  her 
service;  but  the  scheme  was  not  suceeaefnl. 
These  fierce  warriors  were  ilUadapted  for  waiting 
at  table,  and  Miss  Strickland  relates  the  reaolt. 

k»  U  «M  ohij«elsd  that  thsQnatn  «m  tlwtf  taffseaM 

by  htr  Snglith  or  Qernaa  ittsadsatt,  who  •seraed  the 
DSltve  Bobemiaot,  the  VMolnd  that  oa  tho  attt  pabttt  4sy 
her  new  vuhjMti  only  should  itrff  her  at  tsUt.    SealifCai 
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their  aWk'wiirdqqN^  hoirfTcr^  proToked  the  mirtb  of  Ihe  whole 
Coon.'  Thn  Taborite  CQp*bearer  spilt  all  the  wine  from  her 
g<AMI^'6ii  hef  ftelvet'  robe.  Tlie  serter  let  the  mighty  haanch 
•lvb1o,diar  gwamd,  and  placea  the  empty  dith  upon  the 
taWfi(bcfir«4hei<)Mmi.  Wont  thin  all,  a  grim  warrior, 
wbQ  it9Qd  sear  the  chair  of  state,  boldiag  a  silTer  bowl  fall 
of  TaBip».of  logar,  become  fucioated  with  terror  at  the  sight 
cf  the  Qaeeo^s  monkey,  a  species  of  animal  he  had  never  be- 
fol«  Meld,  and  now  took  for  something  pecaliarly  nnholy. 
Bat  when  tlie  monkey,  perpetrating  a  grimace  of  defiance, 
skifipad  v^n  the  arm  of  Eliiabeth's  chair,  and  extendtag  its 
pair»hel(^,  itself  to  a  lamp  of  sogar,  the  Taborite  threw 
dowa  ,the.  bowl,  and  ntteriog  a  loud  yell,  escaped  from  the 
BajtA  pretence. 

xSzabeih  had  been  atiached  to  pet  animals  from 
the  ^ajrs.of  Coombe  Abbey.  She  remained  attached 
to'^^hi^m  to  the  daj  of  her  death.  They  never  did 
hie  ao^  good,  however;  aud  the  "  ruling  passion/' 
for^  i^  Vas  one,  became  an  injurious  weakness. 
Tafi  king  and  the  queen  of  the  Bohemians 
wetie  allowed  only  to  remain  at  Prague  for  little 
morp  than  twelve  months.  They  were  driven  out 
o{^"t[\iti  capital  by  the  Dnkc  Msiximiliau  of 
Bat^i^ra.  ,  Frederic  was  unable  to  defend  his 
meffo^lis  successfully  against  the  assailants.  The 
qi^feii ,  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the 
city  before  the  Bavarians  efifected  an  entrance. 
Tifb  laug*s*  cavaliers  had  to  defend  the  gates  at 
the^l'^te-de-pont  Tower,  until  the  queen  could 
obtain  a  good  start  from  her  pursuers.  When 
thfy'liaJ,  says  Miss  Strickland,  gained  a  mile  from 
the  tqwn.  several  of  these  young  gentlemeu,  seeing 
the^tjaltle  at  the  bridge  was  getting  hot,  bade 
the  qaeen  farewell,  telling  her  they  would  die  or 
defend  fler  retreat.  It  was  like  the  courage  of 
maxiji  young  knights  for  her  grandmother's  cause ; 
an^'''Iike  Mary  Stuart,  Elizabeth  chatged  these 
bntVib  gentlemen  not  to  "  let  our  best  friends  have 
reit!(6n  to  curse  us  for  the  loss  of  their  sons.'* 
The  answer  of  the  Count  do  la  Tour  resemble<f 
thajt  of  B  Douglas  to  the  queen's  grandmother. 
He'^^'^commended  the  queen  to  God,  wished  her 
saft^' departure  and  triumphant  return,  but  assured 
hef  ^e  Would  do  the  work  he  went  about  or  die." 
Her  IHr^  affec  the  work  was  done,  but  the  attach- 
ment: of  their  immediate  dependants  could  not 
saM  tlie  ^ause  of  the  elected  Bohemian  king  and 
qufl^Vf,  '  The'  Bohemians  were  divided  aud  over- 
comei'  by  tKe,  influence  of  the  empire,  and  that 
ki  j^odli '  isr  a  limb  of  the  Austrian  confederacy. 
Th'en,  more  than  in  all  the  eight  years  that  had 
intervened  from  ihe  death  of  Henry,  the  queen  of 
Boliemia  pissed  that  loviug  brother.  The  histo- 
riaii'  ^describes  the  queen's  flight  as  a  perilous 
oni?^  ' 

Soinetimes  she  remained  in  the  carriage,  though  within  a 
moillh^  her  Bcooachemeat ;  someiimes,  under  tiie  terror  of 
th^OlotRh,  ah*  mointBd  behiad  yonag  Ralph  Hopton,  after* 
waiflp^  riaowBed  aa  the  aaTatter  Laid  Hdpionj  atid  daabad 
«p,aod,/dAwu  the  mon&taiiioni  ridges,  of  UigK  Qermany, 
whilst '^. the  j)Iaadericg  fingers  of  U^o,  Cro|its'|  ^vere  busy 
with  mf  baggage  waggotu. 

ifllWcvloryi'Tinudis  •u^Krf  4-eugli'ndkg'ki  bet 

oir45«^*^if<>^f^F;ti<*^*  ^°^^^  Vn:  anotettedses 
hi^jb.in&iCiW(?o»tome  J  t^^ 


ndne  of  tbMi  word  exposed  to  (htfBertiMa  ibniovse ' ' 
cirottttstancM^  6r  (or  a  iotlgtfrtoad'tf ai  Abalietli^-.  ^ 
Her  htatonaa  mint  have  felt  it  «  sad^itti^tec^' 
writo  that  abe  only  found  (talty  or'evMilmmMitf^  • 
among  the  Presbyterians  wndRadiaate  of  Hoilavd;^ 
When  kings  and  ptincts  ftuled  ber  in  thine  dis-  -  • 
tresses,  the  nobler  blood  of  the  people  was  t&Je  .  - 
warrant  for  her  security,  and  even  f«r  hersopporti; 
The  men  of  tiie  little  republic  had  nolbing  to  lose  * ' 
save  the  lands  whieh  they  bad  wrested  from  the 
tide,  sare  the  property  which  honest  labour  foiinM 
— save  the  homes  they  had  raised,  and  those  whom 
they  loved  who  dwelt  in  them;  but  they  bade 
defiance  to  all  Bomanist  £uct>pe,  and  slnHered 
the  fugitive  queen  upon  the  edge  of  her  old    . 
dominions.     Many  of  the  Protestant .  princes  dc-*-  ■ 
olined  to  aUow  EUubeth  a  refuge  in  ilmir  domU  . 
nions.     This  was  the  commencement  of  tke  tlrirty :  ■ 
years'  war,  but  the  timid  Hohensolltrns  of  Boift*  \ 
denbnrg  were  then  in  dread  for  then:  own  power 
and  principalities — afterwards,  as  Iben,  the  tiiiiid  .  .• 
Elector    who    represented   the  Prussian,  fahiii^^  'i 
negotiated  and    maintained  a  4Matmi% .  wiii^U   ^ 
nearly  ruined  his  sabjeeta.  t   &  ^'     •  *. 

James  I.,  of  England,  sent  smaU  warn  Uanm^f.  .. 
to  his  daughter;  and  he  also  negotiated  for  tbe^  .* 
independence  of  the  PaUtinate ;  but  the  EmperolT 
bestowed  it  on  the  Bavarian  dub^  wi  Aampn.  « 
could  do  no  more  than  n«gociate»  for  liis  heait  was*  . 
not  with  the  fully  Protesiant  priooiples  of  his  son* 
in-law.     Therefore,  he  ordered  the  band  of  yOMQg.  •. 
English  cavaliers,  who,  as  a  matter  of  pleasure-  . 
rather  than  of  duty,  had  attended  the  oonrt  M..  a- 
Prague,   not    tp   style    his    daughter   Queen  oC,  * 
Bohemia  in  her  flight.     They  guarded  her  wefij^  -^ 
and  adopted  their  celebrated  subterfuge.  Frededc^  «^ 
during  the  period  occupied  by  her  aocouchemeat.  ^ 
and  her  flight,  before  and  after  that  efeu^  ha^l 
been  active  in  endeavouring  to  protect  ber  pro^  • 
gross  and  retard  their  pursuers.     The  Duke  of 
Brunswick  would  not  give  his  relative  a  resting-  ^ 
place  in  his  dominions,  although  his  brother,  the. 
titular  Bishop  of  Halbersladt,  was  an  enthusiast  in 
her  cause.     The  Silesians  offered  the  travelleia  a 
subsidy  of  100,000  florins,  and  besought  them  to 
depart  from  their  land — their  own  land  in  reality. 
The  Queen  was  confined  at  Custrin,  and  remained 
there  until  the  19th  of  February  -,  but  the  ban  of   . 
the  empire,  not  much  less  pernicious  tlian    the   . 
excommunication  of  the  Pontificate  to  her  own 
subjects,  had  been  hurled  against  them,  and  the 
owner  of  Custrin  was  admonished  to  dismiss  the 
Princess  Palatinate — the  empire  did  not  admit  th^ 
title  of  Queen  of  Bohemia — as  soon  as  her  reco  j. 
very  permitted.     Thereupon  Miss  Strickland  rer  ^^ 
marks;— 

However  deairoos  ihe  Imperial  £imily,  aeaordial  to.Cbp*  •, 
tain  BelTs  plot,  were  of  deaUojiog  li^Uzabath  nt^    l^fw 
infants,  it  was  not  proposed  to  iurn  then\  into  the  anow»  As  ^ 
in  the   case   of   HaaniUon  of   Bothwcllliaagh*s  wITe  'ai(d 
babe.  ...      *.av 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  BothwellhaugVa  w^fe 
and  babe  arQ  here  introdnqed — a  story  not  so  well 
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auibeniicated  as  an  histoma  could  deairo,  altbongli 
the  reason  of  its  being  told  by  way  of  a  small 
apology  for  an  assassination,  as  foul  as  any  ever 
perpetrated,  is  well  known.  Miss  Striokland 
designs  it  as  a  fling  at  a  relative  of  Elizabeth's, 
who  held  principles  resembling  those  of  her  has* 
band,  or  professed  them.  This  conversion  of  the 
office  of  the  historian  into  that  of  the  partisan, 
detracts  from  the  value  of  volumes  of  which  we 
would  wish  to  speak  well.  Surely,  if  the  historian 
merely  wanted  to  tell  us  that  there  had  been 
harder  cases  in  these  times  than  that  of  Elizabeth, 
she  might  have  remembered  the  fifteen  hundred 
married  women,  equally  respectable,  at  least,  with 
Mrs.  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  who  had  expe« 
rienced  in  Elizabeth's  own  land  coarser  treatment, 
in  equally  dangerous  circumstances,  from  the 
minions  of  the  party  whose  cause  Miss  Strickland 
appears  to  support  at  all  seaaons.  She  describes 
thus  the  progress  of  the  flight.  The  Queen 
crossed  the  Elbe  to  Wolfenbuttel,  but  "  no  safety 
was  secured  to  her  there." 

Here  an  escort  from  her  hmbtiod  met  her ;  and  toon  after 
Frederic  himself,  wliu  had  parted  from  her  to  irj  the  oold 
ADd  timid  aid  of  kindred  and  friends,  the  prineea  of  the 
Frotestaot  Union  in  North  Germany,  rejoined  her.  It  is 
»aid,  that  about  this  period  Frederic  disguised  himself  effec- 
tnntly,  and  passing  up  the  Bhine,  tisited  secretly  his  trea- 
sure Taolts  at  Heidelberg,  and  brought  from  thenee  a  great 
mats  of  eoin.  When  he  returned,  he  and  Elisabeth  com- 
menced their  joumej  through,  Westphalin  towards  HoUnnd, 
hating  received  a  warm  invitation  from  the  States.  They 
«rcre  escorted  by  a  troop  of  English  cavaliers,  who  forrord  a 
voluntary  gaard  noble  for  them.  Ralph  Hopton  still  ten- 
dered Eh'zabeth  his  best  services ;  and  the  word  went  among 
tlie  gallant  baud,  that  if  their  King  James  forbade  them  to 
call  his  daughter  Queen  of  Bohemia,  th^  supposed  they 
might  call  her  Queen  of  Hearts.  At  Manster  six  com* 
pnniea  of  men-at-arms  were  sent  her  by  Prince  Maurice, 
who  brought  them  down  the  Hhioe  in  triumph  to  Emerich, 
where  Elitabeth  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  safe  and  well, 
lier  eldest  boy,  Henry  Frederick,  who  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Count  Ernest  of  Nassau.  And  there  Count  Solms, 
his  three  daughters,  and  several  other  members  of  her  shat* 
lered  and  scattered  coart,  gathered  round  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  making  a  shadowy  show  of  royalty. 

Still,  the  fugitive  queen  was  at  rest  with  her 
baby  prince,  by  the  invitation  and  under  the 
shelter  of  the  roost  Protestant  and  the  most 
Kadical  assembly  of  Europe,  in  the  swamps  of 
her  own  river,  which  they  had  formed  into  a 
country,  and  a  strong  one.  Prince  Maurice,  the 
baby,  bom  and  nnrsed  in  calamity,  had  a  strange 
birth,  a  stranger  death,  after  a  stormy  life.  His 
place  of  birth  is  known — in  the  stronghold  of 
Cnstrin,  with  his  father  fighting  and  negotiating  by 
turns,  to  keep  a  clear  retreat  for  the  mother  and 
her  son.  Ijong  ere  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice 
that  affectionate  and  good  although  unfortunate 
father  had  passed  away  from  a  life  of  trouble,  as 
those  ^ho  knew  him  hoped,  surely  to  that  *'  rest 
which  remaineth.*'  His  boy  of  sorrow  grew  up^ 
and  fought  like  Rupert  in  the  oause  of  their 
family — now  for  the  Palatinate,  next  for  their 
uncle  in  England.  Time  brought  him  more 
sorrow.    His  father  had  carefullj  profided  tlie 


meaM  cf  mew  enppori  tat  Ue  aona;  btti  iktf 
adrenturous  Maurioe  had,  partly  from  his  educM 
tion  in  HoUand,  tod  partly  from  the  advice  of  his 
uncle— who  was  at  least  right  on  the  question  of 
colonies — formed  some  idea  that  his  cireumstanees 
might  be  improved  by  colonisation  in  the  lands  of 
the  tropics*     He  left  our  northern  aeas  with  a 
goodly  ship ;  but  how  he  fared  and  sped,  or  where 
he  died,  was  never  known.     The  story  of  -the 
voyage  was  never  closed.     It  came,  doubtless,  to 
an  end,  but  how  or  where  was  never  told.  Maurice 
was  the  lost  son  of  the  family.     A  short  time  ago 
there  came  to  Europe  a  curious  tale,  not  yet  well 
conirmed,  of  an  island  newly  discovered  in  the 
eastern  seas  of  India,  where  the  Islanders^  form 
a  numerous  body  of  Christians ;  but  the  traditions 
respecting  their  faith,  or  how  and  when  it  was 
taught  to    them,  were  unknown ;  only  they  had 
amongst  them  fragments  of  the  Heidelberg  Con- 
fession, which  Prince  Maurice  would  have  upoi! 
his  ship.      The    circumstance  would    form  the 
romance  of  missions,  aud  the  Presbyterian  churches 
might  inquire  into  its  truth.    It  would  be  strange 
if  this  epitome  of  their  creed  had  been  brought 
there  by  the  adventurous  prince ;  and  if,  failing  in 
all  besides,  he  had  impressed  his  faith  upon  the 
minds  of  these  distant  islanders,  so  as  to  render  it 
their  national  religion,  although  known  imperfectly, 
for  two  hundred  years.    There  are  rich  materials 
for  imaginative  writing  in  the  broken  history  of 
Prince  Maurice. 

Maurice  and  Rupert  had  been  educated  together 
at  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  in  the  Calvinistic 
and  Presbyterian  principles  prevalent  there.  Their 
elder  brother,  who  afterwards  became  Hector 
Palatinate,  was  resident  in  London  when  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Parliament  and  the  Prince's 
uncle,  Charles  I.,  broke  into  civil  war.  The 
l^ariiament  of  England  paid  a  jointure  to  the  ex- 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  they  had  allowed  a  pension 
to  the  Princes.  Maurice  and  Rupert  fought 
during  the  wars  against  the  Emperor.  One  of 
them  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Emperor  released 
him  without  being  very  particular  as  to  the  ransom. 
Both  brothers  thought  that  they  could  not  longer 
fight  against  the  empire,  and  they  went  to  Eng- 
land. There  they  joined  the  party  of  the  King, 
their  uncle.  The  achievements  of  Rupert  are  stiQ 
remembered  in  English  song  and  story.  The  con- 
nexion of  Maurice  with  all  of  them  seems  often  to 
be  forgotten.  Maurice  and  Rupert  lived  always 
together,  charged  and  fought  side  by  side,  struggling 
together  through  that  dismal  period,  when  the 
machinations  of  the  Spanish  Queen  and  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  Stuart  Xing  rent  the  strength  of 
England. 

The  charges  of  Prinoe  Rupert  are  proverbial 
still,  and  remembered  well  in  ballad  poetry,  ift 
history,  and  tradition,bui  his  sdentile  acquirements 
and  his  scholarship  are  almost  forgotten.  Their 
brother  Charles  adopted  the  cttose  of  the  Pirlia- 
nent,  or  he  favoured  their  riews,  if  he  did  not 
aotniJly  jdntiiem  ai  the  waor.    The  FttVanmtary 
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leaders  had  ftke  meaaa  of  siqip^  the  pensions 
paid  to  tiie  PalaUaate  familj,  and  thej  coald  not 
W  eipedtad  id  fsTOtir  Maurioe  and  Eupert.  Their 
mother  adopied  warnlj  the  cause  of  her  brother,  as 
might  mitaraUy  hare  been  expected,  for  Charles 
had  alwajr^  lafoiired  her  interests  from  the  daj 
when  he  sent  his  entire  savinga — £9«000~to  aid  her 
flight  from  Prague*  The  Princes  may  be  easily 
esensed  for  their  feal  in  their  nnde's  cause.  They 
had  been  edneated  at  Leyden,  and  they  held  their 
iiiher's  ptiaeiplee ;  hot  that  honest  gnide  had  been 
taken  frem  them }  and  we  must  remember  that  the 
Stoarl  canse  was  adopted  by  many  Presbyterians^ 
with  an  ardour  add  eamestoess  that  required  years 
of  bloody  and  deoeilful  perseoation  to  quell. 

Obarfes  I.  had  exoeUent  ideas  respeoiiiig  coioni- 
aition,  and  was  anxious  for  its  promotion.  He 
had  gm'iied  Bombay  by  his  marriage  with  Henrietta 
Maria  of  Spain.  The  value  of  tbat  now  wealthy 
iabttd  wae  not  known  then.  Now  it  contains  one 
•f  the  ekief  cities  ef  Aeia^  and  the  second  in  our 
empire  of  the  East* 

The  Staarta  were  given  to  adventure  and  oolo<- 
niHrtioii.  James  YL  pleated  the  Scotch  colony 
ef  Ulster,  the  moat  proeperons  of  their  epeculations. 
Mil  ef  <he  United  Btatea^  sevend  were  planted 
by  Jametf  and  Charles  I.  The  latter  had  pbinned 
more  eokinice  in  the  Sastem  Seas.  He  persuaded 
hie  nephews  to  lead  the  adventurers  in  these 
capeditione.  fie  provided  amply  for  them  while 
he  had  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  educated  them 
to  the  dceUent  and  judicious  enterprises  in  which 
be  wished  td  see  them  engap^.  He  made,  it  is 
etaled,  an  allowanee  of  £80.000  annually  from  his 
Cfwn  estates  to  the  ex-Queen  and  her  family,  after 
the  death  ef  her  husband,  the  ex-King  of  Bohemia. 
The  family  of  Jamee  VI.  appeer  to  have  entertained 
for  each  other  a  mutual  and  strong  regard.  Whep 
Siehelieo  attempted  to  detach  filiaabeth  from4)er 
brother's  causey  and  instructed  his  emissaries  to 
remind  her  that  the  success  of  her  children  was 
involved  in  the  measures  which  he  suggested,  the 
Queen  replied,  tbat  she  would  rather  see  all  her 
children  dead  at  her  feet,  than  that  they  should  do 
anything  which  would,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
toeieh  her  brother's  bonaur. 

Thie  attachment  to  her  brother  involved  a  great 
saeriflee,  for  the  Parliamentary  party  of  England 
would  have  given  to  Elixabeth  her  brother's  crown, 
and  to  her  children  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
She  might  have  dedined  any  negooiation  of  that 
nature  with  the  utmost  eredit ;  but  her  favour  for 
her  brother,  and  afterwerds  for  his  Queen,  induced 
aome  of  her  children  to  become  Roman  Catholics, 
for  Henrietta  Maria  was  during  her  lifetime  a 
ieakms  propagandist*  Bombay,  notwithstanding 
ke  advantages,  was  ecetly  to  Britain,  and  a  dear 
gift  to  the  Stuart  race.  Belter  for  them  to  have 
Wanted  Bombay  and  Henrietta  Maria  together. 

In  the  story  of  Prince  Maurioe,  it  may  be  un- 
necessary to  mention  the  death  of  his  father;  yet 
ft  le,  perhaps,  an  example  of  a  good  man  taken 
foen  efil  to   eome-t^aad  evfl  from  *  atrange 


source.  The  love  of  Frederic  and  "Eiiaaheth  waf 
exemplary  in  their  time,  yet  we  may  doubt  whether 
it  would  have  overcome  Frederic's  attachment  to 
Protestantism,  and  to  the  extreme  form  which  be 
professed.  He  could  not  have  opposed  the  Par- 
liamentary party  of  England,  and  differences  might 
have  arisen  between  him  and  his  queen  on  this 
subject.  Prince  Maurice  left  England  with  a  crew 
who  were  favourable  to  the  Stuarts  in  1652.  He 
never  returned  again.  There  is  no  authentic 
record  or  vestige  of  him— his  fate,  his  men,  and 
his  ship,  to  the  present  hour.  A  report  prevailed 
that  the  ship  had  been  lost,  and  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  some  distant  island  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  His  brothers  believed  that 
story ;  and  Rupert  removed  to  the  eas(  of  Europe, 
in  the  hope  of  negotiating  the  ransom  or  release 
of  Maurice  from  the  Sultan,  who  could  not  help  the 
family,  for  he  had  no  Maurice  to  produce. 

Another  rumour  ran  that  the  ship  was  wreck^u 
on  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  where  Maurio6 
lived  and  reigned  as  king,  and  yet  in  reality  a 
prisoner. 

Miss  Strickland  refers  to  this  romance  in  the 

following  quotation : — 

The  njttariom  lou  of  Priooe  Maurice  BgitatMl  the  dow 
of  the  year  1663 ;  yet  hia  mother  neter  aeemi  to  have 
aioorned  him  aa  dead,  tn  fact,  from  the  boar  of  hit  e(f<i 
partare  In  the  iirecedinf  year,  with  a  large  Bagliah  ahip  oC 
WW,  t^i  eraiae  in  the  Soath  Scaa,  no  ane  et er  aaeeriained 
what  beeama  of  him.  Some  newamoogera  reported  that, 
diagaated  with  Europe,  he  bad  realiie*!  the  plan  hia  ancle, 
Charlra  I.,  had  projected  for  fta|tert,  of  colon taing  ad 
island  ;  and  that  he  Waa  reigning  long  afterwarda  in  one  of 
the  Pofyneaian  grovp.  Bat  aome  traeea  woftld  aaaaredly  faatf 
been  fonad  of  him,  aad  the  eoatente  of  hia  veaael,  by  the 
dtaeoverere  in  thoie  latitndea  in  the  preaent  and  iaat 
eentariea.  In  the  anmmer  of  1664,  EliubetJi  heard  a 
rnmonr  that  Prince  Mannce  had  been  abipwreclced  on  aome 
coaat  in  Africa,  or  Asia,  which  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Soltan,  and  had  been  aent  a  prieoner  to  Conatantinoplt . 
With  aneh  conftdenoe  waa  thia  report  receiTed,  that  Priim 
Ropert  aet  oat  for  Yieana,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  hia 
brother.  The  Elector,  Charlea  Louia,  in  a  letter  to  hia 
mother,  dated  Jane,  ]664>,  mentions  the  existence  of  the 
lost  Maurice,  though  not  withoot  a  shade  of  ^oabt,  aaying, 
**A«  for  my  bro'her  Manrice,  my  brother  Raperl,  who  ia 
aow  here,  thinka  the  way,  by  the  Emperor'a  agent  at  Con* 
alantiaople,  too  far  aboat  for  hia  liberty  (if  the  newa  be 
true),  bat  that  from  Mnrseillea  we  may  best  know  the 
certainty,  aa  also  the  way  of  hia  releasement."  But  there 
waa  no  certainty  ever  established  concerning  the  fate  of 
Manrice.  Hope  died  almost  inaeneibly.  It  oefer  deeerted 
the  aangnine  mind  of  Elisabeth  ;  her  loat  aoa'a  retarn  watf 
not  despaired  of  among  hia  brothera  and  aiatera,  nntil  long 
after  ahe  had  quitted  her  life. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  as  we  have  already  men* 
tioned  in  a  precediug  pag^  a  tale  was  told  in  £urope 
of  a  ship  that  csme  to  an  eastern  island,  out  of 
the  common  course  of  vessels  in  these  seas.  The 
island  was  inhabited  bj  a  numerous  people,  who,  to 
the  astonishment  of  their  fisitors,  professed 
Christiaoity.  They  had  some  books,  which  they 
deemed  sacred.  One  of  these  was  the  Heidelberg 
confession  of  faith.  It  had  been  published  in  the 
little  capital  of  the  Palatinate,  and  bore  its  name. 
Will'this  island,  and  its  Christian  islanders,  isolated 
long  from  my  oommunioation  with  Enropaansy 
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throw  light  upon  ibc  fate  and  tbe  history  of  the 
lost  prince  ?  May  it  be  possible  that  a  noble  fate 
awaited  the  good  Elector,  Frederic's  boy,  bom 
in  the  adversity  of  Gustriu ;  and  that,  after  his 
itormy  life  in  Europe,  his  fightings  in  Germany 
and  in  this  country,  his  experiences  as  a  sailor  and 
a  soldier,  he  may  have  been  driven  upon  a  strange 
island,  among  strange  men,  and  brought  to  them 
the  news  of  salvation  in  exchange  for  shelter  P 
Charles  I.,  his  uncle,  dreamed  that  Maurice  and 
Kupett  might  colonise  Madagasoac  The  idea 
iadicated  more  knowledge  of  the  world's  strategic 
points  in  commerce  and  war,  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  that  infatuated  monarch,  who  bor- 
rowed some  of  his  opinions  on  colonising  from  bis 
father.  Madagascar  remains  a  great  heathen 
laud,  in  which  civilisaliou  makes  progress  slowly, 
B'lrinjring,  as  it  does,  out  of  the  Christianity,  which 
the  authorities  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  by 
persecution ;  while,  if  the  circumstances  narrated 
bf  true,  Christianity  has  been  long  known  in  a 
hidden  island,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
eipeditioD  led  and  lost  by  Maurice,  the  babe  of 
Custrin. 

The  Dutcl»  Presbyterians  and  Hadicals  were 
extremely  zealous  in  the  support  of  Elisabeth's 
cause,  for  we  now  return  to  her  arrival  among 
them.  They  took  up  the  title  of  the  English 
Cavaliers,  and  like  them  named  her  Queeu  of 
Hearts.  They  bestowed  on  her  the  mansion  of  a 
wealthy  Dutchman,  whose  property  had  been  seized 
by  the  States.  He  was  an  exile ;  but  his  wife 
remained  in  possession  of  the  house.  Instead  of 
being  expelled  by  the  Queen,  she  became  an  inmate 
of  the  family,  until  the  time  came  when  she  could 
plead  for  the  restoration  of  the  property  belong- 
ing to  this  unfortunate  family,  whose  darkest 
hour — that  which  threatened  the  expulsion  of  the 
exile's  wife  from  the  last  corner  of  her  own 
house,  where  she  was  sheltered — became  their 
hour  before  the  dawn. 

Miss  Strickland  does  not  fail  to  tell  us  that  the 
States  had  condemned  three  Roman  Catholic 
priests  to  death ;  and  Elizabeth  interceded  for 
them,  but  with  no  more  success  than  the  favour 
of  burial  after  they  were  dead,  instead  of  ex- 
posure in  chains.  Miss  Strickland  leaves  the 
inference  that  these  men  were  condemned  to  death, 
because  of  their  Roman  priesthood ;  but  we  think 
that  there  was  something  more  than  that.  We 
do  not  quite  recollect  the  circumstances,  but  per- 
haps Miss  Strickland  has  not  forgotten  her  reading 
on  the  subject,  and  she  should  in  her  next  edition 
correct  insinuations  of  this  nature.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  she  will  find  sedition,  rather 
than  religion,  brought  these  priests  to  an  "  untimely 
end,"  for  Spain  still  hoped  to  regain  lost  influence 
in  the  Dutch  province. 

The  Queen  had  a  daughter  born  to  her  on  the 
17th  April,  1623.  The  young  Dutchwoman  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  her  "countrywomen,"  and 
the  States  gave  to  lier  an  annuity  of  eight  thoifsand 
crowns,  because  she  wsa  bom  among  these  inhospit- 


able, mean  Presbyterians  and  Radieala  f  We  artf 
cruel  enough  to  believe  that  Miss  Strickland  would 
not  have  cared  if  poor  Louise  HollAndine  had 
wanted  an  annual  gift  of  crowns,  thai  she  might 
have  been  able  to  abuse  the  Seotarieni.  Bat 
Louise  was  bom  in  peace  and  secured  in  plenty, 
because  her  mother  was  under  the  guardiftinhip  of 
a  *'  people"  instead  of  "  princes" — one  of  these 
miserable  races  of  people  who  take  the  communion 
from  a  deal  table,  even  as  their  Lord  and  Master 
instituted  it,  instead  of  a  high  altar,  which  he  had 
not  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerasalem ;  and  who  elect 
their  governors  exactly  as  Qod  informs  us  in  His 
Word  that  the  Hebrews  elected  their  governors, 
when  they  were  in  some  measure  under  a  direct 
and  Divine  guidance,  and  who,  therefore,  cannot  be 
in  favour  with  the  victims  of  contracted  and  alto- 
gether different  notions  and  opinions.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  meanness  is  to  be  opposed  even  in 
the  means  of  worship.  The  deal  table  should  be 
conformed  in  quality  with  the  oiroumstances  of  the 
woi-shippers.  No  person  of  any  sense  will  objeofc 
to  the  silver  cups  and  flagons  generally  used  in 
Presbyterian  communions,  because  it  is  probable 
that  those  used  at  the  first  communion  were  not 
silver.  It  is  not  the  grandenr  of  the  altar,  but  the 
idea  preserved  by  the  altar  to  which  Protestant 
Dissenters  object,  for  they  hold  themselves  to  be 
engaged  in  a  commemoration,  and  not  in  a  aaorifioe. 

Louise  Hollandine  became  a  good  Dutch  ariiiie. 
The  Princess  never  married,  but  thirty-five  years 
afterwards  she  left  her  mother's  honse,  at  the 
Hague,  privately,  and  "  eloped"  to  Ilandeis,  not 
with  cavalier  or  Roundhead,  but  at  the  instigation 
of  Henrietta  Maria  of  Spain,  her  aunt,  who  was 
the  great  mischief-maker  of  the  family.  In 
Flanders  she  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  After- 
wards she  proceeded  to  France,  and  became  Abbess 
of  Maubison,  where  she  is  said  to  have  cultivated 
painting  with  more  assiduity  than  religion. 

The  elder  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
Elizabeth,  was  brought  up  a  strict  Calvinist  by 
her  grandmother,  the  Electress  Juliauna,  who  at 
the  commencement  of  the  great  war  found  the 
refuge  which  she  needed  and  sought  within  the 
dominions  of  King  Udblaus,  uf  Poland.  Eliza- 
beth, this  elder  daughter,  was  a  strict  Protestant, 
yet  the  Polish  King  wished  to  make  her  his 
Queen.  It  is  probable  that  she  had  met  the 
monarch  before  that  i)eriod,  for  she  was  then  residing 
with  her  mother  at  the  Hague.  Tbe  young  lady 
and  her  grandmother  both  desired  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  marriage,  but  her  mother  objected  upon 
religious  grounds,  and  the  negotiation  ultimately 
failed.  Elizabeth,  the  younger,  resided  for  a 
long  period  with  her  brother,  Charles  Louis,  at 
Heidelberg.  Her  attachments  were  all  transferred 
to  the  people  of  the  Palatinate,  her  father's  land. 
In  later  years  she  seems  never  to  have  seen  her 
mother— and  she  died  the  Protestant  Abbesi  of 
Her  ford,  in  Westphalia. 

In  1699  her  cousin  Christian,  the  Lutheran  and 
warlike  Bishop  of  HalbersUdt,  who,  by  his  brother's 
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death,  had  beeameDnke  of  Bninswick,  placed  Klisa- 
bath's  gloTe  in  his  helmet,  and  registered  a  tow 
to  cease  not  from  fighting  for  her  eause  until  she 
was  restored  to  her  dominions.     His  letters  to 
Elisabeth  were  extremely  warm ;  and  no  donbt 
would  now  be  assumed  by  Sir  C.  Cresawel!  in  the 
new  DiToree  Court  as  circumstantial  CTidenoe  of  an 
improper  connexion,  jet  no  suspicion  of  that 
character  erer  attached  to  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia, 
or  even  to  her  ardent  cavalier,  the  mad  Bruns- 
wicker,  as  he  was  termed ;  and  these  lonog  letters 
all   passed   through  the  hands  of  her  able  and 
excellent  husband ;  whose  General,  Mansfelt,  was 
defeated  bj  Count  Tilly,  in  spite  of  all  the  assistance 
that  the  brave  Christian  could  render  in  counsel 
and  in  field. 

At  last  Frederic  was  enabled  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  person.  He  was  joined  by  Duke 
Christian;  but  both  chiers  needed  money,  and 
after  fighting  several  battles  and  losing  too  many 
of  them.  Christian  lost  hia  arm  and  nearly  lost 
his  life.  His  colleague  in  the  war,  Frederic, 
wrote  to  Elisabeth  most  kindly  of  her  dariog 
knight.  He  stated  : — "  Rather  would  I  lose  an 
arm  myself  than  he  should  die.  Qod  knows,  I 
love  him  as  a  brother.*'  thereafter  Duke  Christian 
used  for  his  good  arm  a  poor  silver  substitute. 
The  wars  went  ill,  however,  for  the  King  and 
Queen.  The  Lower  Palatinate  rose  regularly  and 
steadily  in  insurrection  for  them,  as  it  was  trampled 
down  by  the  Imperialists.  The  Upper  Palatinate 
was  more  effeotually  secured  by  the  Bavarian  Duke. 
Duke  Christian  accompanied  Frederic  to  England, 
in  the  hope  of  ratsiag  men  and  money  for  their 
cause.  At  the  auggestion  of  Blusabeth  he  was  to 
be  installed  by  her  father,  who  was  still  alive,  as  a 
knight  of  the  Garter.  A  eiroumstance  occurred 
which  ahowa  the  brave  honesty  of  her  character. 
She  was  more  indebted  to  Duke  Christian  than  to 
any  other  friend — even  than  to  her  husband's  uncle. 
Prince  Maurice,  yet  she  came  to  know  that  two  of 
hia  retainers  had  seised  private  property  belonging 
to  some  Protestant  citiaens  of  Hamburgh.  Elizabeth 
interdicted  the  installation  until  that  circumstance 
could  be  explained,  in  the  hope  that  the  aoi  was 
miaathoriaed.  Her  doughty  champion,  however, 
replied  that  the  deed  was  done  by  his  authority. 
Thereupon  the  lady  kept  her  interdict  on  the 
installaibn,  until  the  Duke  made  restitution. 
This  waa  not  easy,  but  ultimately  he  was  enabled 
to  offer  restoration,  if  not  of  the  identical  property, 
which  is  very  improbable,  of  its  value.  Soon 
afterwards  Duke  Christian  died  in  fever.  Other 
deaths  afilicted  Elizabeth.  They  came  thick  in 
her  life.  Her  father,  and  her  good  friend  Prince 
Kanrice,the  Stadiholder  of  Holland,left  her,  the  fint 
her  brother  Cbarlea,  to  take  his  place,  and  the 
aeoond,  his  brother  Henry,  who  continued  to  give 
lier  earnest  support.  Prince  Maurice  made  to  her  a 
ottrioua  legacy.  It  was  not  the  only  one,  but  an 
incidental  matter  among  others.  An  expedition 
had  been  sent  from  Holland  to  intercept  the 
Spaaiah  galleons  from  Mexico.    Maurice  the  Stadt* 


holder  held  an  eighth  share  in  the  venture.     The 
results  he  bequeathed  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia; 
The  entire  business  was  suooessful,  and  realised 
£870,000.  The  intelligence  of  this  success  reached 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia  at  their  home  in 
Dutchland,  for  the  Elector  was  now  beaten  com- 
pletely from  the  PaUtinate  at  the  close  of  1628. 
On  the  7th  of  January,  in  the  following  year,  the 
King,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son  Henry,  pro* 
ceeded  to  Amsterdam  from  the  Hague,  to  receive 
the  Queen's  eighth  share.     They  had  many  debts, 
caused   partly   by   the  Queen's    generosity,   but 
principally  by  the  Bohemian  and  Palatinate  wars. 
They  left  on  the  7th  January,  Old  Style ;  so,  as  we 
would  reckon,  the  month  was  well  advanced ;  yet  the 
water  must  have  been  open,  for  vessels  of  all  sizes 
navigated  the  Zuyder  Zee.      They  left  in  the 
packet  boat. 

There  is  truth  in  superstitions.  After  the  days 
of  Henry  YIII.  no  other  Henry  was  to  wear  the 
island-crown.  Sixteen  years  before,  the  young 
Electress  named  her  first-born  son  after  the  affec- 
tionate brother  whom  she  had  loved  ardently, 
and  mourned  deeply.  This  second  Henry  had  been 
educated  by  his  grandmother  Julianna,  during  the 
troubles  in  which  his  father  and  mother  were 
involved.  He  had  joined  them  in  Holland  some 
years  before.  His  letters  to  his  grandfather  are 
preserved  still,  and  must  have  reminded  the  old  man 
of  the  Henry  whom  he  had  lost.  These  lettere  of  the 
young  Prince  exhibit  much  kindliness  of  manner, 
and  are  evidently  those  of  a  clever  and  observant 
boy.  He  was,  from  his  manner  and  his  position, 
and  other  ciroumstances,  perhaps,  a  favourite  with 
both  his  parents.  On  the  return  of  the  packet- 
boat  with  the  King  and  the  Prince,  in  the  evenings 
it  was  run  down  by  a  larger  vessel.  The  King 
escaped,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Prince  had 
been  separated  from  him  in  the  confusion,  and  this 
third  Henry  of  the  family  perished.  Next  mom- 
ing  his  body  was  found  frozen  to  the  mast,  where 
he  had  clung  for  safety.  Miss  Strickland  narratea 
this  sad  calamity  in  the  following  sentences  :•— 

The  amphibiout  popolation  of  floHiiiKl  wm  in  n  atste  of 
deltrioiu  einltstion,  oa  aeeoaot  of  this  natiooal  triamph. 
Moreover,  too  many  were  dangerootly  excited  with  stroeg 
potatioot  in  honour  of  the  repablio;  and  without  any  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  the  nanttcal  highway,  Frederic,  having 
visited  Amsterdam,  wan  retnming  with  his  son  by  the 
paasage  boat  throogh  the  frost  fog  of  the  dismal  evening, 
when,  as  they  passed  Haarlem  Meer,  the  paeket-boat  in 
which  they  were  was  ran  down  by  a  heavy  Dutch  bark,  laden 
with  beer.  The  sicipper  of  the  packet  swam  after  the  vessel, 
which  was  escaping,  and  called  out  *'  to  sava  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  who  was  on  board.**  A  eable  waa  then  thrown 
out,  on  which  Frederic  gained  the  other  vessel.  The  poor 
young  Prince  dimbed  to  the  mut  of  the  sunken  packet,  and 
cried  piteously,  *'  Father !  save  me,  father  !'*  Frosen  by  the 
piercing  air,  his  voice  was  soon  silenced  by  death,  his  body 
was  not  found  nntil  the  morning;  his  poor  cheek  was  con- 
gealed by  (he  ice,  and  resting  peacefully  against  the  mast  to 
which  he  still  clung.  At  the  time  he  thus  perished,  Henry 
was  the  nest  heir-male  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and 
he  was  the  third  Henry  of  his  race  oocupying  that  position, 
whose  life  had  ended  in  the  morning  of  their  days—  the  two 
former  being  his  great  grandfather,  Henry  Lord  Daniley,  and 
hit  nndf ,  Henry  Prinee  of  Wales. 
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Upon  tbe  5th  November  of  the  Bame  jrear, 
1632,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Lutzeu,  Frederic 
trrote  Lis  last  letter  published  to  Elizabeth  in 
which  he  acknowledges  portraits  of  his  son  Philip, 
accuses  the  French  of  being  very  dirtj,  and  ex- 
presses his  conGdence  that  no  danger  was  to  be 
feared  for  him  at  Mentz,  where  he  then  was  ;  and 
he  ends  thus : — 

Yoa  must  hare  heard  of  the  takiog  of  Leijwic.  The 
King  of  Sweden  and  his  army  are  in  llmt  diredion.  God 
send  him  the  happy  aaeceM  he  has  had  heretofore  ;  but  all 
depends  on  the  Almighty  will.*' 

We  should  not  gather  from  that  letter  that  the 
Swedish  King  was  an  object  of  ludiffereDce  to  the 
writer,  and  long  years  thereafter,  when  Elizabeth 
was  required  to  adopt  some  plan  that  would  have 
been  prejudicial  to  the  daughter  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  had  been  all  that  time  deprived  of 
her  father's  powerful  protection,  the  widowed  Queen 
replied  that  the  memory  of  Gustayus  would  pre- 
vent her  from  adopting  any  course  that  would 
militate  against  his  daughter. 

Frederic  conducted  the  siege  of  Frankenthall,  in 
his  own  dominions — the  dower  castle,  indeed,  of 
Elizabeth.  Tbe  commander  bad  agreed  to  sur- 
render on  the  12th  .November,  for  the  plague  was 
in  tbe  garrison.  Frederic  was  seized  with  the 
plague,  and  never  entered  the  place  alive.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  some  confusion  in  the  dates,  from  the 
change  of  style,  for  he  died  on  the  29th  November, 
1692,  new  style. 

The  dying  Elector  was  only  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year.  Seventeen  years  had  passed  since  his  first 
sor.*ow  connected  with  his  public  life,  when  he 
went  to  marry  Elizabeth  Stuart,  and  found  her 
brother  dying.  These  seventeen  years  had  been 
charged  with  excitement,  trial,  and  trouble— un- 
usual in  character  and  intensity.  Two  stays  had 
always  remained  to  him,  of  which  the  first — 
"  trust  in  God**— contained,  as  it  were,  the  second 
—-his  *' domestic  happiness,"  and  all  other  bles- 
sings. The  first  and  the  second  were  blended  in 
his  day  of  death.  He  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  States  of  Holland,  the  Stadtholder,  and 
their  brother  Charles  the  First,  would  protect  his 
wife  and  their  children.  All  tbe  parties  dis- 
charged  the  duties  of  this  bequest  nobly.  He 
forwarded  small  remembrances  to  his  family  and 
his  friends.  He  urged  his  children  by  messages  to 
obey  their  mother,  and  remain  faithful  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  "  His  wife, "  he  said,  "  would 
only  lose  one  whose  chief  merit  had  been  that 
she  had  been  constantly  the  dearest  object  in  his 
existence."  That  name  mingled  with  the  calm 
words  of  his  last  prayers.  So  died  a  prince,  who 
had  been  early  >teeped  in  afflctions,  at  an  age 
when  bis  experiences  and  his  high  qualities  were 
greatly  needed  for  the  defence  of  the  principles  in 
which  he  had  been  educated— to  which  he  had 
been  always  steadfast. 

More  than  ten  months  had  passed  since  Eliza- 
beth parted  from  Frederic;  months  of  activity  to 
him,  anxiety  to  her— excitement  to  both,     Her 


friends  trembled  to  tell  her  the  truth.  She  was 
altogether  unprepared  for  her  widowhood,  and  had, 
indeed,  been  devising  great  schemes,  in  which  her 
husband  was  first  as  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
league. 

The  Pi  ince  of  Orange,  his  mother-in-law,  the 
Countess  of  Solms,  and  Dr.  Kumpf,  her  family 
physician,  at  last  performed  tliat  mournful  task. 
For  some  time  her  life  was  considered  in  danger. 
Months  elapsed  ere  she  recovered  her  health ;  yet 
all  that  friends  could  do  to  soothe  her  sufferings 
was  done.  The  Dutch  kindness  never  failed  her 
in  any  need.  Charles,  who  never  neglected  his 
sister,  wrote,  earnestly  urging  her  removal  to  Eng- 
land. She  preferred  to  remain  in  Holland.  Now 
she  had  to  care  for  the  interests  of  a  numerous 
family,  close  to  their  hereditary  lands. 

Elizabeth  lived  for  thirty  years  a  widow.  Like 
her  grandmother,  tales  of  secret  attachments  and 
secret  marriages  circulated  respecting  her;  but, 
unlike  Mary  Stuart,  her  character  came  pure  out 
of  all.  Lord  Craven  was  attached  to  her  service 
warmly.  It  was  even  said  that  they  were  mar* 
ried ;  but  Miss  Strickland  inclines  to  their  opinion 
who  believe  that  the  love  of  Lord  Craven  was 
bestowed  on  that  younger  Elizabeth,  who  would 
have  been  Queen  of  Poland,  if  she  had  been  per- 
mitted, and  who,  failing  in  that,  quietly  sank  down 
into  the  Abbess  of  the  Protestant  Institution  of 
Herford,  in  Westphalia. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  French  emigrant  noble, 
who,  mistaking  the  kindness  of  the  Electress  or 
Queen  for  some  warmer  feeling,  made  a  crazed  boast 
of  his  conquest  and  that  led  to  his  death,  for  her 
son  Philip  slew  him  in  open  day — a  retribution 
which  was  not  approved  by  his  mother. 

After  our  revolution,  the  protectorate,  and  the 
restoration,  Elizabeth  having  aided  earnestly  tbe 
cavalier  party  out  of  her  poverty,  returned  to 
England  once  more  to  the  haunts  of  her  youth  in 
London.  The  historian  is  enabled  to  state  that  she 
died  a  dutiful  daughter  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Forty-nine  years  after  her  marriage,  and  on  the 
eve  of  her  marriage-day,  Elizabeth  died  in  Leicester 
House,  London.  Several  members  of  her  family 
had  disobeyed  her.  Several  were  dead.  One 
whom  she  loved  well  was  lost.  Her  then  elder 
son  was  the  Elector  of  the  Lower  Palatinate. 
They  were  not  on  very  agreeable  terms,  and  the 
authoress  describes  the  conduct  of  Charles  Louis 
in  worse  colours  than  she  proved  by  any  extracts 
from  his  correspondence.  Charles  Louis,  we  may 
remember,  supported  the  constitutional  or  Parlia- 
mentary party,  in  the  contei>t  with  his  uncle — 
crime  enough  in  the  opinion  of  the  lady  who  nar- 
rates the  Queen's  story. 

Prince  Rupert  returned  in  time  to  see  his 
mother  die  in  her  arm  ohair,  with  her  intellect 
—  the  authoress  makes  that "  intellects,"  which,  she 
says,* were  bright,  and  her  calmness  unruffled  to 
the  last  moment.  Her  latest  request  to  her 
nephew,  Charles  IL,  was  that  the  arrears  due  to 
her  might  be  employed  to  pay  some  daima  which 
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still  existed  upon  ber  at  the  Hague.  This  was 
perhaps  her  last  business  transaction. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Stuart 
is  mixed  up  with  the  stirring  events  of  the  period 
in  which  she  had  an  active,  although  subordinate 
part.  We  hare  passed  it  over  as  necessariijr  the 
less  interesting  portion,  because  the  events  are 
fuUj  known.  But  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's 
life  was  at  least  equally  romantic  with  that  of  her 
grandmother  ;•  while  in  sll  the  relations  of  life,  from 
her  early  education  onwards  to  her  grave,  she  was 
not  merely  happier — she  was  happy. 

If  Miss  Strickland  were  a  little  more  disposed 


to  view  favourably  the  actions  of  the  men,  and 
even  the  women,  whose  exertions  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  secured  for 
Britain  and  for  Europe  such  measure  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  as  they  now  enjoy ;  she  would 
be  better  qualified  to  give  a  fair  history  of  their 
opinions  and  their  transactions.  She  has  now 
completed,  in  her  eighth  volume,  with  a  short 
statement  of  the  life  of  Sophia  of  Hanever — that 
daughter  of  Frederic  and  Elizabeth  from  whom 
the  BjojsX  family  are  descended — a  most  important 
and  a  valuable  work. 


THE    FANCY    F  R  A  N  C  H  I  S  E  S.  —  L  I  F  E    ASSURANCE. 


The  long  and  tedious  discussions  in  Parliament  on 
the  Reform  Bill  have  elicited  a  general  acknow- 
ledgment that  some  measure  of  reform  is  requisite. 
The  Conservatives  claim  their  right  to  reform  the 
constitution,  and  we  admit  the  title.    All  parties 
are  justified   in  lending  their  aid  to, this  work. 
Hitherto,  however,  the    Conservatives  have  not 
been   fortunate    in   their   efforts   for  this  object. 
Their  schemes   have   been   unsuccessful.      They 
have  endeavoured  to  reform  on  tlie  property  scale, 
and  to  offer  the   franchise,  on  principle,  to  inani- 
mate objects.     The  Liberals  take  a  similar  qualifi- 
cation,  but  they  admit   the  truth,  that  the  fran- 
chise should  rest  upon  personality,  and  not  upon 
property.     The   practical   difference   is  not  very 
great,  but  still  there  is  a  difference.     The  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  truth  is  something,  from  which  its 
application  roust  follow  necessarily,  and  in  time, 
unless  this  shadow  of  the  truth  can  be  found  to 
work  equally  well.     We  do  not  doubt  that  some 
franchises  from  property  might  be  devised  to  pro- 
duce good  government.     That  is  really  the  object 
sought.     The  people  would   not  take  for  a  theory 
any  particular  trouble.     Although  property  qualifi- 
cations be  the  last  symbols  of  slavery,  yet  that 
characteristic  would    be  overlooked  in  the  general 
welfare.     These  qualifications  actually  say,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  any  influ- 
ence in  the  construction  of  the  laws  which  he 
must  obey,  or  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
to  which  he  has  made  payments,  unless  he  has  so 
much  property  in  lease  or  in  ownership.     This 
seems  to  be  the  argument  of  Mr.  Walpole  and  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bolwer.     It  is  the  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  chattels  over  mind.     It  holds  the 
heresy   in   morals  and  in  politics,   that  persons 
should  be  subordinate  to  property.     This  is  the 
first  element  of  slavery,  and  of  all  tyranny.     On 
that  account,  fancy  franchises  are  of  two  descrip- 
tions, without  the  slightest  resemblance.     There  is 
the  fancy  franchise  of  learning,  and  that  of  pro- 
perty.    The  first  is  assumptive,  but  not  positive. 
The  claimant  is  not  examined  in  search  for  his 


learning,  but  the  certificate  of  his  examination  by 
some  parties  in  his  profession  is  recognised.  All 
clergymen  would  have  votes  under  their  profes- 
sional qualification.  Their  pulpits  would  be  the 
cause  of  their  votes,  although  Dissenters  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  The  ecclesiastical  Nonconformists 
have  better  treatment  than  the  medical.  We  aro 
not  to  have  dissenting  doctors  I  The  legal  pro- 
fession qualifies  down  to  attornies;  although  we 
do  not  know  in  Scotland  whether  any  distinction 
would  be  made  between  SS.C.  and  W.S.  This 
qualification  also  is  placed  upon  personal,  and  not 
on  property  qualifications,  although,  as  attornies 
pay  licenses,  their  qualification  depends  really  upon 
a  money  paya'icnt. 

The  legal  and  medical  professions,  ministers  and 
schoolmasters,  along  with  the  large  number  of 
persons  in  different  pursuits  who  have  passed 
through  universities,  would  all  have  been  qualified 
without  these  eminent  flourishes  of  intellectual  and 
professional  voting,  if  the  Ministerial  Bill  had  been 
adopted ;  for  they  all  pay  ten  pounds  of  rent,  or 
have  sixty  pounds  that  they  could  put  into  a 
savings  bank;  or  derive  ten  pounds  annually  from 
Bank  of  England,  Government,  or  Indian  Stock  ; 
or  have  a  forty  shilling  freehold  in  England,  or 
five  pounds  yearly  from  property  in  Scotland. 
There  are  exceptions,  certainly,  to  these,  as  to  all 
other  rules;  but  the  nation  cannot  provide  for 
them ;  although,  unless  for  that  purpose,  these 
intellectual  franchises  were  useless. 

The  fanciful  rights  to  be  derived  from  property, 
either  as  proposed  by  the  Derby  or  by  the  Russell 
party,  are  likely  to  be  useful.  A  difference  of 
£10  exists  in  the  savings  bank  qualifications.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  wants  a  deposit  for  twelvemonths 
of  sixty  pounds  from  every  voter  who  proposes  to 
qualify  in  that  way.  Lord  John  Russell  is  willing 
to  take  fifty  pounds.  The  difference  is  of  some 
consequence.  Perhaps  a  third  statesman  may 
offer  for  forty  pounds  to  do  the  same  work. 
Eleven  years  since  a  qualification  of  this  character 
was  suggested  in  this  Magazine,  not  as  the  right 
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■filiwt  tlie  rapporiera  of  $n  esiended  f ranohisa, 
plan,  but  as  a  oompromise.  The  charge  made 
originatea  in  the  porerty  of  the  peraoos  for  whom 
tb^  seek  Justice.  At  present,  many  men  of  con- 
siderable property  are  excluded  from  the  suffrage. 
The  Oorernment  Bill  of  this  year,  by  reducing  the 
county  ocoQpation  franchise  from  fifty  to  ten 
pounds,  would  have  provided  for  that  class  in  con- 
junction with  the  lodger's  qualification.  Even 
without  any  fancy  franchises,  but  by  the  bare  hard 
rental  system,  all  men  of  ample  means  could  have 
obtained  the  franchise  under  the  Bill  of  the  Go- 
Tcmment. 

Eleven  years  since,  the  franchise  question  was 
less  matured  than  now.  Then,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  some  practical  advantages,  we  suggested 
the  propriety  of  calming  the  fears  of  the  nervous  by 
allowing  depositors  in  savings  banks,  and  other 
banks  approved  by  the  Government,  to  vote  upon 
their  deposit  receipts.  There  can  be  no  propriety 
in  limiting  the  privilege  to  savings  banks.  It  is 
much  more  desirable,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
that  depositors  should  place  their  money  in  other 
banks.  In  Scotland,  there  are  comparatively  few  de- 
positors in  savings  banks,  because  money  is  received 
on  call  at  a  fair  interest  by  th^  common  banks  of  the 
country.  That  practice  is  now  extending  in  Eng- 
land, with  a  conditional  notice  of  removal  by  the 
depositors,  which  seems  to  be  an  improvement  on 
the  ordinary  practice  of  banking  in  Scotland.  The 
deposit  in  any  bank,  approved  by  the  Government, 
should  therefore  be  equal  to  a  deposit  in  a  savings 
bank  as  a  qualiRcation.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  confining  the  qualifying  power  of  the 
money  to  one  kind  of  lodgment. 

The  amount  next  follows  the  place.  Upon  what 
ground  is  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  selected  as  the 
evidence  of  economy  and  industry?  A  person 
who  earns  eighty  ponnds  annually  can  save  sixty 
pounds  in  two  years ;  or  lives  in  a  different  style 
from  the  man  who  earns  fifty  pounds  and  saves 
nothing.  A  saving  bank  deposit  can  therefore  be 
no  proof  that  its  owner  is  a  better  citizen  or  a 
more  intelligent  subject  than  his  neighbour,  w)io 
has  never  owned  a  savings  bank  book ;  and  if  the 
object,  apparently  sought  by  the  qualification,  is 
ever  obtained,  it  must  be  by  the  adoption  of  a 
emaller  sum. 

The  difference  in  wages  would  tell  unfavourably 
in  some  trades.  The  difference  ia  the  customs  of 
the  trades  would  have  a  similar  result.  The 
operative  in  some  trades  is  obliged  to  find  his  tools ; 
in  other  trades  the  employers  find  all  tools.  The 
difference  is  quite  equal  to  sixty  pounds.  Many 
"  workers  in  wood"  will  have  a  stock  of  sixty 
pounds  in  tools ;  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  the  same  money  in  a  bank  as  operatives  who, 
without  finding  sixty  pence  or  sixty  shillings  worth 
of  tools,  earn  the  same  wages.  Legislators, 
generally,  may  not  know  the  fact,  and  indeed  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  them  in  ignorance  of  its 
existence,  for  they  persist  in  charging  a  heavy 
duty  upon  the   insurance   against  fire  of  this 


description  of  property ;  but  it  is  true,  that  as  many 
operatives  are  daily  engaged  in  numerous  trades 
they  roust  have  a  capital,  and  not  a  small  one. 
invested,  to  enable  them  to  work.  It  is  not  easy 
to  reckon  the  value  held  in  tools  by  workmen; 
but  we  believe  it  is  equal  to  twenty  millions — % 
startling  sum  to  persons  who  did  not  think  that 
any  money  was  invested  in  that  way.  If  we 
reckon  the  number  of  artisans  and  operatives  at 
two  millions,  and  assume  ten  ponnds  as  the  average 
outlay  for  each,  we  get  at  twenty  millions ;  but 
many  artisans,  in  respectable  empbyment,  do  not 
expend  more  than  one  ponnd  upon  tools,  while  we 
have  known  some  workmen's  chests  valued  at  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  even  more  money.  It  would 
be  foolish,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  early  in 
life  the  two  classes  of  men  could  have,  or  need  to 
have,  the  same  deposits  in  cash. 

To  all  savings  bank,  or  any  other  bank  deposit  as 
a  means  of  qualification,  there  exists  Mr.  Bright* 
objection,  that  when  a  roan  gets  married,  and 
requires  to  draw  for  a  time  upon  his  savings,  he 
may  be  dbfranchised  for  doing  "  right."  There 
are  other  objections,  as  if,  when  bad  times  come, 
with  no  work,  it  were  wise  to  disfranchise  men 
because  they  were  compelled  to  eat  up  part  of  their 
savings,  and  thus  add  insult  to  what  is  suffering, 
and  may  perhaps  have  been  wrong ;  or,  as  if  it  were 
wise,  if  accident  or  sickness  has  weakened  the 
frame  and  chastened  the  spirit,  it  were  good  to 
disfranchise  the  object  of  afiliction,  not  for  anything 
that  he  had  done,  more  than  drawing  from  his 
hoard  the  means  of  life,  in  circumstances  when  he 
could  earn  nothing,  by  causes  which  he  could  not 
prevent.  A  man's  entire  family  history  must  be 
known  before  he  can  be  blamed  for  having  no 
deposits.  Perhaps  he  should  be  praised  for  not 
having  them.  He  may  have  had  such  calls  upon 
him,  that  he  is  refused  electoral  rights  because  he 
has  a  good  heart,  and  really  did  his  duty  to  society 
and  to  the  world.  Anoiher  man  might  trench 
upon  deposits  long  maintained,  to  meet,  not  any 
affliction  of  his  own,  but  a  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen a  neighbour.  Such  circumstances  have 
occurred  iu  life,  and  according  to  the  depositing 
qualification  proposed  by  the  rival  statesmen,  the 
Levite  and  the  Priest  might  both  remain  on  the 
registry  of  voters;  while  the  Samaritan's  name 
would  be  struck  out. 

One  ridiculous  objection  hangs  by  all  these  pro- 
perty qualifications.  The  rights  of  citizenship  are 
not  bartered  for  an  investment  of  fifty  pounds,  or 
of  sixty  pounds  in  a  savings  bank,  which  may  be 
drawn  on  the  day  after  the  elector  gives  his  vote, 
although  it  roust  have  remained  for  twelvemonths 
in  hand  before  he  offers  to  vote — not  even  for  one 
pound,  but  for  one  shilling.  At  the  period  iu 
question,  we  suggested  one  "  fancy  franchise," 
which  might  be  available  for  four  fifths  of  all  the 
males  who  live  to  manhood,  and  would  produce 
indirect  but  inestimable  blessings  to  society.  We 
have  never  recommended  (he  scheme  as  a  matter 
of  right ;  but  if  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
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vui  >totoimw  r^allj  mk  Iq  ved  popaUtioa  to 

5'  roperU*  tbej  liarq  the  me»Q9  in  Lifi^  lasaraace, 
'be  rider  mea  in  society  oould  not  iqsare  their 
U?ei  with  advantage  for  a  large  sum.     The  pre- 
mium beoomea  high  upon  a  new  polioj,  after  a  man 
baa  reached  bis   fortieth  or  fiftieth  year.     That 
obatacle  mast  invariably  remain  in  the  way ;  but 
the   younger  portion    of    society    oould    always 
aoalify  on  a  Life  Asaurance  policy  by  a  little  self- 
denial.     We  proposed  that  policies  of  three  years* 
iltandiog  should  qualify  from  that  date  and  onwards 
through  life.     It  would  be  useless  to  suggest  a 
$um  much  under  one  hundred  pounds.     Justice 
would,  indeed,  permit  a  slidiug-scale.  Some  trades 
have  betn  bo  pressed  down  by  competition,  that 
the  earnings  of  skilled  and  strong  men  in  them, 
will    scarcely    aupport    life.      The    agricultural 
labourers  of  the  country  receive  small  wages,  and 
they  could  not  devote  a  large  sum  for  this  pur- 
pose.    A  large  sum  would  not,  however,  be  re- 
quired.    A  young  man  of  eighteen  might  insure 
his  life  for  one  hundred  pounds,  by  payment  of 
sixpence  per  week.     At  twenty-one,  he  would  be 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights  as  a  citisen, 
and  be  would  not  know  how  to  use  them  well. 
Thai  might  be  true ;  yet  we  believe  that  the  agri- 
eultural  labourers  have  a  general  and  good  idea 
of  the  landowners  in  their  beat.     They  know  if 
the  rich  discharge  their  duties  as  men  of  property, 
and  stewards  of  a  portion  of  the  earth.     We  have 
scarcely  ever  found  an  error  on  this  subject  in  the 
popular  voice.     Tbe  peasantry  know  the  character 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  counties  better,  we  believe, 
than  tliese  gentlemen  themselves.     Tiiey  see  it 
from  a  superior  point  of  view,  and  the  one  which 
gives  glimpses  of  it  that  all  clas:ies   in  society 
should  know.     The  agricultural  labourers  would 
probably  not  vote  politically  right,  but  they  would 
Vote  socially  right  if  they  were  left  to  the  guidance 
of  their  owi^  will.     They  would  support  the  views 
of  good  landowners,  who  are  not  alwayjs.  but  are 
likely  often  to  be  good  men.     Even  good  men 
fi^j  be  bad  politicians ;  but  the  errors  of  a  good 
man  in  politics  will  not  mar  his  dealings  with  his 
neighbours.     He  will  not  neglect  the  duties  of 
hia  station^  and  he  will  not  employ  his  influence, 
posae^aions,  or  rank,  for  evil  purposes.     In  order 
to  gain  political  influence,  he  must  be  useful  in 
l^ia  coifnty,  especially  upon  his  own  estate,  and 
particularly  among  bis  own  labourers.     A  man  of 
this  character  will  command  votes  by  ballot,  or  by 
open  word.     No  possible  process  could  be  devised 
to  destroy  his  influence,  and  we  have  not  the 
slightest  desire  for  its  redaction.     We  only  desire 
that  it  may  be  attained  and  paid  for  in  a  legitimate 
manner.    The  results  of  an  extended  suffrage  do 
not,  however,  concern  our  preaeut  business,  which 
ia  IhD  reoomiBand  one  franchise,  that,  being  acces^ 
^la  to  the  great  majority  of  the  operative  claases, 
wouU  infallibly  connect  them  with  the  interests  of 
property. 

A  qualiflcation  of  this  nature  must  obviously 
pro?e  its  reality  by  existing  for  some  time.    If 


property  be  cooneoted  with  tb9  fi»ncbis^  we 
should  see  that  it  be  more  than  a  pretenoe-^hat 
it  be  a  reality.  The  payment  of  the  premium  duo 
upon  a  policy  for  three  years  would  indicate  the 
intention  to  continue  and  preserve  the  right  to 
property  which  it  acquired.  Life  Assurance  does 
not  place  property,  in  one  sense,  in  any  man's 
hands.  Indeed,  it  makes  him  a  debtor,  aa  it  ia 
ordinarily  arranged,  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life.  Still,  it  gives  him,  from  the  moment  of  ita 
completion,  a  right  to  transfer  property,  He 
becomes  at  once  interested  in  the  "  stability  of  our 
institutions,*'  and  much  more  so  than  the  person 
who  has  a  deposit  in  a  savings  bank,  for  which  he 
can  draw  a  olieque  in  any  week,  and  finish  the 
business. 

Policies  of  Life  Assurance  may  lapse  by  non- 
payment of  the  premium.  The  holder  has  no 
longer  an  interest  in  property  to  that  extent.  It 
is  the  same  thing  with  the  depositor  in  a  aavingt 
bank,  who  might  dr/sw  and  spend  bis  money.  The 
franchise  would  be  lost  to  both  from  a  similar  oaiise, 

Tbe  propriety  of  this  qualification,  from  general 
and  social  causes  affecting  the  well-being  of  society, 
is  evident ;  but  it  would  imply  facilities  for  tlie 
payment  of  premiums  which  have  not  been  afforded 
extensively  by  companies  of  ample  meana  to  the 
working  classes.  Some  inducements  are  neces* 
sary  to  extend  the  practice,  which  has  many  advan- 
tages among  tbe  classes  who  receive  weekly  wages. 
Weekly  payment  is  one  of  these  inducements.  It 
could  be  accomplished  certainly  by  making  the 
payment  weekly  to  a  savings  bank,  and  drawing  it 
quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  yearly  for  the  company; 
but  the  latter,  in  the  end,  would  gain  by  the 
transaction  of  its  own  business,  and  rendering  it 
convenient  for  tradesmen.  At  present,  the  conve^ 
nience  of  that  class  is  not  studied  by  Li^e  Assurance 
companies,  although  other  "  professbna*'  or 
"  trades,"  who  do  anything,  or  offer  anything,  in 
which  the  great  body  of  society  are  interested, 
gain  by  conforming  their  hours  and  places  of 
business  to  the  convenience  of  the  more  numerous 
classes  in  society.  In  this  case,  irrespective  of 
the  political  object  which  we  suggest,  an  immense 
business  might  obviously  be  done.  The  policies 
would  cover  small  amounts.  The  payments  would 
be  small,  therefore,  and  numerous,  and  thus 
troublesome.  They  would  involve  additional  clerks 
to  make  additional  entries ;  but  any  person  oon* 
versant  with  bookkeeping  must  know  that  this 
expense  would  be  met  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
charge  upon  the  policies. 

The  risk  of  loss  has  greatly  interfered  with  the 
extension  of  Life  Assurance.  Some  very  old  eom^ 
panics  realised  fortunes  out  of  niisfortuaea  and 
penury.  They  revelled  in  calamitiea.  A  graat 
crisis  in  commercial  affairs  was  a  windfall  to  them. 
They  occupied  precisely  tbe  position  of  wreckers. 
They  were  respectable  wreckers,  who  never  got 
wet  in  the  storm,  but  at  their  desks  coolly  pocketed 
all  the  gifts  of  the  tempest,  and  coiled  up  their 
investments  out  of  common  waifs. 
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The  modern  system  is  a  slight,  and  only  a  verj 
slight  improvement.  Competition  has  introduced 
the  practice  of  issuing  indisputable  policies,  and 
of  returning  to  poverty  some  portion  of  its  pay- 
ments in  better  times.  Before  Life  Assurance 
can  be  extended  widely  among  artisans  and 
labonrersi  it  must  be  improved  in  both  particulars. 
The  payments  must  be  secured,  and  the  policies 
m^iSt  be  absolutely  indisputable.  A  working  man 
feels  as  any  other  man  feels,  that  his  past  payments 
may  be  lost  by  inability  to  continue  them,  or  from 
want  of  employment.  As  he  is  more  exposed  to 
these  evils  than  a  clerk,  shopkeeper,  or  a  trades- 
man on  his  own  account,  he  expects  more  natu- 
rally that  he  may  come  to  loss  by  Life  Insurance. 

The  remedy  is  easy.  A  company  have  merely 
to  keep  out  of  their  calculations  all  chance  or 
all  hope  of  gain  from  the  calamities  of  their 
customers,  tx  their  payments  by  that  reckoning, 
and  the  insurer  will  be  certain  to  have  accumu- 
lated a  fixed  sum  of  money — if  not  all  the  money 
which  he  once  anticipated.  Some  companies 
were  formed  once  upon  that  basis,  but  it  may 
have  had  too  little  gambling  excitement  in  its 
nature  to  please  the  speculative,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  it  has  been  successful.  This  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  prosperous.  The 
plan  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  the  calculations 
would  be  regular  and  simple,  while  the  rates  would 
bo  a  trifle  higher  than  those  in  common  use. 

The  Government  issue  annuities  perpetual  and 
terminable,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  not,  by  the  same  machinery,  ex- 
tended to  meet  the  work,  accept  annuities  termina- 
ble for  the  payment  on  that  event  of  a  fixed  sum. 
That  is  the  process  of  Life  Assurance  ;  and  if  the 
Government  can  become  a  banker,  it  may  also  be 
converted  into  a  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  do 
its  own  work.  If  this  be  deemed  an  improper 
interference  by  a  company  of  gunmakers  and 
ship'buildei*s,  shoemakers  and  tailors,  with  the 
business  and  trade  of  its  subjects,  which  we  think 
it  may  be  deemed,  then  perhaps  the  Ckvemment 
would  not  object  to  the  appointment  of  adequate 
auditors  by  the  public,  who  would  give  official 
approval  to  the  companies  whose  policies  and 
receipts  for  premium  upon  them  would  be  considered 
qualifications  for  the  registry  of  voters. 

This  "  fancy  franchise  "  would  probably  qualify 
in  the  three  kingdoms  a  million  of  men  before 
1865,  at  a  cost  of  sixpence  to  eightpence  per 
week,  invested  for  the  benefit  of  their  families 
in  the  best  manner,  by  associating  them  not  only 
with  the  present  property,  but  the  prospective 
security  and  wealth  of  the  country;  and  while 
aooomplishing  a  political,  it  would  insure  a  social 
revolution  in  the  circumstances  of  society. 

The  existing  companies  for  insurance  supply 
the  machinery  without  any  expense,  but  with 
profit  to  themselveA,  for  there  is  no  company  based 


on  accurate,  and  oondncted  on  honest  principles, 
that  CO  uld  object  to  an  audit  by  a  public  accountant; 
that  could  not  arrange  the  manner  of  payment 
conveniently  to  the  insurers,  if  they  expected  an 
adequate  business  to  repay  the  expense;  and 
that  could  not,  and  would  not,  adopt  rates  equit- 
able for  the  security  we  have  proposed,  and  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  additional  risk. 

To  the  public,  the  plan  secures  constituencies, 
whose  interests  would  be  pledged  to  the  prospec- 
tive welfare  of  the  country,  and  the  accumulation 
of  provision  for  the  education,  the  independence, 
and  the  support  of  the  operative  classes,  such  as 
never  were  contemplated,  and  never,  of  course, 
existed  in  any  other  land.  To  the  politician,  it 
would  cfFord  the  probable  solution  of  a  question, 
which  may  be  deferred  or  postponed  for  a  few 
years,  but  must  arise,  and  recur  regularly  and 
steadily  until  Manhood  Suffrage  become  our  rule ; 
unless  we  adopt  some  substitute,  which  com- 
bining practical  applicability,  with  direct  benefit 
to  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes,  may  make  a 
satisfactory  compromise. 

This  franchise,  or  any  other  that  repudiates  the 
personal  right  of  the  voter,  is  not  abstractly 
just.  We  have  no  right  to  take  away  a  rigit 
without  showing  a  good  and  sufficient  reason. 
The  burden  of  proving  the  right  to  refuse  the 
the  franchise,  rests  with  those  who  assume  that 
superiority.  In  this  country,  the  franchise  has 
really  been  withdrawn.  We  are  not  seeking  some- 
thing new,  but  we  are  struggling  for  re  possession 
of  an  old  privilege.  Celts  and  Saxons,  in  ancient 
times,  chose  their  chiefs  as  the  Hebrews  elected 
their  Kings,  and  political  privileges  were  lost  in 
ages  of  conquest,  corruption,  and  misrule. 

The  politicians  of  the  present  day  burden  the 
personal  franchise  with  property  conditions,  which 
have  been  devised  to  obtain  either  a  representa- 
tion of  property,  or  some  testimony  of  respecta- 
bility ;  but  rates,  rents,  or  savings  banks  economics, 
are  not  distinct  evidences  on  this  subject — cer- 
tainly not  more  distinct,  not  so  enduring,  as  the 
"  fancy  franchise  "  which  we  again  mention ; 
with  the  certainty  that  if  the  leaders  of  the  two 
political  parties  mean  well,  it  will  be  adopted ; 
that  if  adopted,  it  will  enfranchise  a  multitade  of 
good  men;  that  thereby  it  will  accomplish  a 
permanent  benefit  to  society,  equivalent  to  a  happy 
revolution ;  that  it  will  do  good  to  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  new  electors,  and,  under  the 
conditions  named,  will  be  secure  against  loss  to 
them  ;  and  that  it  might  perhajis  be  taken,  after  a 
brief  experience  of  its  practical  working,  as  the 
solution  of  a  great  question  ;  uniting  together 
the  personal  claim  and  the  property  condition,  in 
the  manner  least  likely  to  depress  the  former,  by 
the  presence  of  the  latter;  although  we  neither 
allege  nor  insinuate  that  it  could  bo  better  than 
the  least  harmless  compromise  of  right  and  wrongs 
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SHOPPERS  AND  SHOPPING. 


''Wbtix  an  article  on  Shoppers,  CriehtoD,  and 
Dl  give  yon  illastrations  from  life.  Don*t  refuse 
now,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

"  Mj  joung  friend,  are  yon  mad  ?" 
"I  sincerely  hope  not.    Why  do  you  doubt 
my  sanity?" 

"  Prom  your  insane  proposal.*' 
"  I  understood  authors  oould  treat  on  any  given 
anbjeet." 

"  Within  range  of  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, good  Prank." 

**  Pshaw  I  you  could  easily  enough  master  ny 
theme  if  you  willed  it." 

"  Nay,  I  would  not  williugly  disoblige  you,  but 
shopping  has  always  been  my  extreme  aversion ; 
and  shoppers,  as  yon  well  know,  I  have  small 
intercourse  with.  Allow  me  to  say,  however,  you 
are  the  last  person  I  would  have  expected  to  make 
such  a  demand"-^ 

"  Upon  the  cynical  Crichton,"  laughed  Prank  ; 
but  he  seemed  disappointed. 

^  Apply  to  a  lady  friend.  Yon  need  be  at  no 
loss,  Frank." 

Prank  was  in  no  humour  for  jesting,  appa- 
rently. He  walked  to  the  window,  watched  the 
foiling  snow  a  few  moments,  then  flung  himself 
into  an  easy  chair,  and  resting  his  chin  on  his 
hand,  gazed  moodily  into  the  fire,  while  I  scrib- 
bled on  in  the  fast  fading  light,  until  the  shadows 
deepened,  and  the  short  wintry  day  closed  in  mist 
and  gloom.  I  could  not  see  to  finish  my  para- 
graph. Prank  mused  on,  and  I  laid  down  my  pen 
and  seated  myself  opposite  him. 

"  I  have  rather  astonished  you,  Crichton,"  re- 
marked Frank  at  length. 

"  Rather,"  I  repeated,  laughing. 
"  As  I  owe  you  some  explanation ;  if  you  are 
in  110  great  haste  for  lights,  I  shall  briefly  relate 
how  I  come  to  feel  so  deeply  interested  in  shoppers 
all  «t  onoe." 

'*The  old,  old  story,  Prank ;  so  often  told,  but 
ever  new." 

"  I  mnst  recall  to  your  mind  Harry  Leslie.  He 
was  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine,  whom  you  have 
met  frequently  when  a  boy,  at  Ashton-grove." 

"  An  earnest,  studious  lad,  destined  like  your- 
self for  the  Ghnrch,  I  thought.  Has  he  too  turned 
squire  of  dames  f '* 

We  were  warm  friends  in  school-boy  days,  and 
when  we  left  Dr.  Wilder's  partbg  with  mutual  re- 
gret, we  agreed  to  correspond,  and  did  so  faith- 
fully for  a  time — however,  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten bis  promise  at  last,  for  I  never  once  heard 
from  him  during  the  two  years  I  was  in  Germany, 
and  on  my  return  to  England  the  Leslies  had  left. 
The  old  man  had  died  bankrupt,  his  widow  and 
little  girls  had  retired  to  an  obscure  village  in  the 
north,  where  Mrs.  Leslie  had  a  small  property 
wfaidiwas  settled  upouherself,  and  which  jnstafforded 
a    roof  to    shelter  them,   and    nothing    more. 


Harry  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  intention 
of  following  out  his  studies.  For  his  mother  and 
sister*s  sake  he  sacrificed  inclination  to  duty,  and 
accepted  a  situation  in  a  counting-house.  But  are 
you  asleep,  Crichton." 

"Not  exactly,"  answered  I,  stirring  the   fire 
with  desperate  energy ;  for  I  had  been  fast  falling 
into  a  reverie  in  which,  truth  compels  me  to  con- 
fess, neither  Frank  nor  Harry  Leslie  held  any  part. 
"  We  shall  run  over  a  few  miles  in  the  railroad, 
and  next  stop  at  the  great  station  where  Harry 
Leslie  and  myself  were  to  meet.     I  suppressed  a 
yawn  and  ensconced  myself  more  comfortably  in 
my  arm  chair.     In  the  city  of  cities,  in  an  evil 
hour  I  was  tempted  to  escort  a  party  of  fair  friends 
to  an  exhibition  of  paintings.     Nothing  very  far 
amiss  so  far ;  but  it  happened  on  the  way  home 
the  matron  of  the  party  discovered  we  had  an  hour 
to  spare  before  more  sight- seeing.   The  warehouse 
of  Jenkins  and  Jones  was  close   at   hand.     Its 
temptations    were    not  to  be  withstood,  for  the 
present  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  show  Miss 
Macduff  the  magnificence  of  a  London  warehouse. 
We  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  bland  gentleman  in 
black,  who  smilingly  conducted  us  to  the  depart- 
ment we  sought,  placed  chairs  for  the  ladies  him- 
self, bowed  low,  and  left  us  to  go  back  to  his 
station  at  the  door.     Ilalf-an-hour  slipped  past, 
most  agreeably,  no  doubt,  to  the  fair  shoppers,  who 
seemed   as  if  they   never  eould  grow  weary  of 
admiring  and  pricing  and   tumbling  over  costly 
textures  of  every  line.     Another  half- hour — time 
was  up  ;  and  it  was  still  impossible  to  make  choice, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  amid  such  variety  it  was  doubt- 
less a  diflBcult  task.     It  was  declared  too  fatiguing 
— significent  glances  were  exchanged  betwixt  the 
friends — and  smiling  and   gaily  chatting  to  each 
other,  without  a  word  of  thanks  or  any  apology  for 
the  trouble  given,  the  fair  shoppers  swept  out  of  the 
'  Department '  evidently  well-pleased  at  the  atten- 
tion shown  and  the  entertainment  afforded  them, 
indifferent  as  to  whether  they  had  not  caused  one 
fellow  creature  an  additional  hour*s  labour  and 
another  a  waste  of  time,  which,  however  valueless 
to  themselves,  was  of  infinite  importance  to  him. 
I  had  the  rudeness  to  brush  past  the  young  man 
who  had  waited  upon  these  fickle  dames  without 
the  courtesy  of  a  good  morning,  in  my  eagerness  to 
escape  durance  vile.     With  a  sigh  of  relief  I  found 
myself  once  more  near  the  door,  when  who  should 
enter  but  Harry  Leslie.     There  was  no  time  for 
explanations ;  we  shook  hands,   exchanged   cards, 
and  that  same  evening  found  us  talking  over  old 
times  in  his  parlour,  which,  by  the  way,  was  shared 
by  a  friend,  Mr.  Bartholomew  Richards.     Harry 
called  him  familiarly  Barty.      He  was  an  assistant 
in  the  warehouse  in  which  Harry  acted  as  clerk, 
Mr.   Bartholemew    Richards    evidently   idoliced 
Harry,  and  Harry  was  much  attached  to  him.     I 
thought  him  intolerable,  and  wondered  how  Harry 
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could  suffer  him  half-an-bour.  He  was  a  drapers* 
assistant,  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  existence 
in  displaying  ribbons  and  silks ;  and,  without  com- 
punction, I  placed  him  amongst  those  gallants  who 
flutter  around  the  gay  butterflies  of  fashion,  with 
whom  the  business  of  life  is  to  discern  betwixt  a 
shade  or  to  decide  a  colour,  to  flirt  a  fan  gracefully, 
and  carry  a  parasol ;  but  I  wronged  him.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  dislike  a  man  simply  for  his  pro- 
fession. His  dauntless  good  humour,  T  was 
pleased  to  think  vapid  stupidity ;  his  exhaustless 
spirits  and  untiring  energy  were  ignorant  presump- 
tion and  vulgar  boldness.  There  was  nothing 
Cringing  or  mean,  however,  to  condemn  in  him  ; 
he  never  attempted  to  force  himself  into  my  good- 
will. I  think  Harry  must  have  noticed  my  dislike 
of  his  friend,  for  he  frequently  made  him  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  when  he  was  not  present ;  told 
me  of  his  early  privations,  the  hardships  he  had 
endured,  his  early  struggles  and  later  trials ;  but  I 
was  to  prove  him  for  myself,  and  to  find  his 
genuine  worth  outweigh  prejudice.  He  bore  the 
ills  of  life  himself  with  a  calm  philosophy  which 
greater  men  might  have  envied,  and  to  the  down- 
hearted and  desponding  he  had  ever  some  cheering 
word  to  offer,  some  bright  anticipation  which,  how- 
ever vague  and  uncertain,  served  to  gild  the  future 
with  hope  and  make  the  present  less  painful. 
Music  was  his  resource  in  times  of  perplexity  and 
vexation,  and  it  did  much  to  lighten  cares  as  well. 
The  prospects  of  the  friends  seemed  brightening, 
better  days  they  thought  were  coming ;  Harry 
talked  hopefully  of  the  future ;  Barty  threw  out 
vague  hints  of  Eljsian  jojs  one  day  taken  on  earth, 
and  I  bade  them  adieu  for  some  months,  hoping 
when  we  should  meet  again  in  the  winter  of  the 
year,  it  would  be  summer  still  with  them.  Short- 
sighted are  we,  though  warning  chimes  ring  out 
time's  changes,  and  the  brittle  thread  we  call  life 
snaps  every  moment  around  us.  Winter  psssed ;  I 
returned  to  the  metropolis,  and  spring,  with  her 
green  leaves  of  promise,  had  come  back  to  earth 
laden  with  hope  and  joy  to  me.  I  sought  Harry 
immediately  on  my  arrival.  Barty  shared  with  him 
the  old  parlour,  but  the  "  house"  was  declared 
bankrupt,  and  eighty  young  men  were  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Neither  could  afford  to 
go  idle,  for  both  had  others  depending  on  them. 
With  diflSculty  Harry  obtained  an  engagement  in 
a  new  establishment  as  cashier,  and  Barty,  the 
same  day,  as  an  "assistant*'  in  a  rival  "house.** 
Both  were  slaved  to  death;  the  two  new  firms 
were  antagonistic ;  each  resolved  to  bring  the  other 
down,  and  the  struggle  was  carried  on  with  a 
desperate  vigour  that  laid  more  than  one  of  their 
shopmen  in  the  grave.  The  conflict  commenced 
each  morning  at  an  early  hour,  and  it  was  only 
suspended  for  a  few  brief  hours  when  the  doors 
Were  closed  for  the  night.  There  was  no  respite 
during  the  day,  but  there  was  discharge  at  any 
moment,  and  on  such  terms  none  durst  liaaard  tke 
lisk  or  dream  of  relinquishing  their  poets.  Botk 
bouMs  floariihed  for  a  time»  both  were  orowdad 


from  morning  to  night,  and  the  retams  were  about 
equal,  confidential  clerks  whispered,  although  no 
communication  was  allowed.  The  rivals  carried 
their  enmity  to  a  ludicrous  height,  extending  tbaic 
opposition  even  to  dress  and  address.  They  glared 
at  each  other  from  their  opposite  doors,  each  pre- 
tending to  look  as  unconcerned  as  possible.  If 
Bryce  and  Go.  caught  Brandon  Brothers*  eye,  he 
affected  to  whistle  and  look  beyond  distance^  and  if 
Brandon  Brothers  detected  Brrce  and  Co.  glanc- 
ing rather  eagerly  to  a  party  who  seemed  to  prefer 
Hat  ton  Rouse  to  Hilton  Hall,  that  gentleman 
would  suddenly  take  to  examining  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

The  poor  employees  had  the  worst  of  it,  and 
changes  frequently  occurred,  as  one  dropped  off 
after  another ;  those  who  were  less  strong  lagged 
in  their  exertions,  for  their  energies  failed ;  but  the 
oontest  had  to  be  carried  on.  Hatton  House  would 
never  give  in,  and  Hilton  tiall  was  alike  deter- 
mined. There  was  no  quarter — discharge  was  the 
certain  result  of  diminished  efforts,  and  vacant 
places  were  instantly  filled.  Such  superhumau 
exertion  was  telling  on  Harry,  who  never  waa  of  a 
robust  constitution,  and  the  conatant  confinement 
and  close  application  was  fast  undermining  his 
health.  It  was  useless  hinting  this  to  him  j  he 
laughed  at  Barty*s  proposition  that  he  should 
resign  his  situation.  Barty  reasoned  with  him  in 
prose  and  poetry,  alternately,  without  effect,  and 
I  found  It  vain  to  expostuLste.  He  would  smil<« 
ingly  assure  us  both  he  waa  not  exerting  himself 
beyond  his  strength.  Harry  was  opionionative, 
and  we  wasted  words  in  trying  to  argue  him  out  of 
his  own  conviction  or  determination.  He  struggled 
on,  but  the  next  year,  that  waa  to  bring  his  mother 
and  sisters  to  London,  sent  him  back  to  them  in 
ill-health.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  receive  a 
visit  from  Harry,  one  morning,  at  an  early  hour. 
He  looked  pale  and  graver  than  usual. 

**  Are  you  ill^  Harrv,"  I  asked,  taking  hia  kaiid« 
It  was  clammy  and  hot.  He  smiled*  as  he 
answered,  "  I  believe  I  am  rather  used  up  >  I 
don*t  think,  myself,  there's  anything  seriomly 
wrong,  merely  a  little  blood  spitting  (his  handker* 
chief  was  literally  soaked  in  blood).  I  bavn*t 
mentioned  it  to  Barty ;  he*d  flait  up  at  once  and 
work  himself  into  a  fever  of  excitenent  about 
nothing.  I  merely  told  him  I  felt  weak  and 
unfit  for  duty  this  morning,  and  seat  a  note  to  the 
counting-house  to  that  effect.  Of  course  1*11  be 
all  right  in  a  day  or  so,  in  the  meastime  (as  I 
presume  it  will  be  proper  to  consult  some  phyci- 
cian)  I  want  yon  to  name  one  in  when  you  can 
put  confidence,  and  on  whose  opinioa  you  would 
rely." 

I  offered  to  accompany  him  at  onoe  to  a  iMdical 
gentleman.  He  took  Ua  addreaa^  bat  dediiied 
my  company,  preferriof  to  caU  aloae;  but  I 
was  to  see  him  again  in  the  eveMQg»  in  bia  own 
rooms. 

"  Never  1im4  ae  utkm^  wh^*'  aaid  ke  kttglH 
ing,  aa  I  aheok  haada  witk  hisa  a*  fte  deor..  M  Mi 
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dniH  ahm  Bartj ;  poor  fellow^  I  woaldn'i  for  the 
world  let  him  sosptct  anything  vrong  ;  he  arrires 
at  oomIiiuoiis  at  once.    I  hare  no  fears  mjself.*' 

I  looked  down  the  street  after  him.  He  crossed 
to  cateh  an  omnibns.  The  smile  bad  left  his  faoe ; 
he  looked  thoiightfnl  and  sad,  and  walked  slowlj 
and  soberly  along. 

He  was  ont  when  I  called  in  the  efening,  but 
his  friend  was  in,  and  was  expeoting  him  erery 
moment.  He  evidently  was  ignorant  of  his  friend  *8 
stata^  and  I  thought  it  nnkind  to  undeoeive  the  poor 
fellowy  and  so  talked  on  indifferent  subjects  until 
he  came.  He  glanced  at  me  a  little  anxiously, 
kMked.pale,  and  was  dull,  despite  his  efforts  at 
oheerfnlnese.  I  left  early,  being  anxious  to  learn 
the  doctor's  opinion.  He  said  at  the  door  that  be 
would  know  better  on  the  following  day.  I  knew 
it  would  be  oandid,  and  waited  for  it  with  antiety. 

"There  was  no  immediate  danger;  but  (be 
longs  were  affeeted/'  and  "immediate  change  of 
air''  wa»  ordered.  He  had  been  OTer-wrought,  and 
required  rest  and  change. 

Barty  bad  to  be  told.  He  bore  the  intelligence 
with  greater  fortitude  than  was  expected,  although 
I  had  long  since  disoof  ered  that  a  manly  heart 
might  beat  behind  a  counter. 

Hatton  House  was  not  illiberal,  tt  recognised 
in  Harry  Leslie  a  faithful  servant  and  good  steward. 
A  month  was  allowed  him,  but  if  his  medical 
advisers  thought  a  longer  time  necessary  to  com- 
plete bis  reeoTery,  his  place  would  be  snpplied  at 
the  *'  house's"  expense. 

The  south  was  recommended,  but  Harry  would 
go  home — home  where  his  mother  and  sisters 
dwelt.  He  was  inclined  to  despond,  and  his  friend 
went  about  the  little  preparations  with  alacrity 
and  cbeerfolnees. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Seton,"  apologised  he,  "the 
sooner  away  the  quicker  back.  Harry  only  wants 
fresh  air.  Ton  couldn't  breathe  the  atmosphere 
we  have  to  inhale,  sir.  The  breaths  and  the  dust 
make  the  cobwebs ;  the  pure  air  will  sweep  'em 
away,  and  his  lungs  will  play  freely  again.  I  was 
'most  choked  myself  at  the  outset,  but  I've  got 
used  to  'em  now.  A  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  wafted 
from  green  hills  or  across  the  bine  seas,  of  a  Sun- 
day, makes  me  safe  for  the  week.  You'll  come 
back  quite  hearty,  my  lad  ;  see  if  he  don't,  Mr. 
Seton." 

The  preparations  were  made.  Nothing  had 
been  left  for  me  to  do.  I  was  anticipated  in 
everything.  He  was  always  loaded  with  parcels ; 
merely  some  little  commission  for  Harry;  some 
trifle  he  might  take  a  fancy  for  in  the  north — for 
his  eompanon  belieted  that  nothing  could  be  had 
out  of  London. 

The  day  was  wet.  We  fanefied  Harry  paler  and 
weaker ;  he  insisted,  however,  that  he  felt  better 
md  stronger,  and  we  believed  him.  His  kind- 
beatted  landlady  wrapped  hhn  weH  up,  and  chatted 
gaily  all  the  while. 

"La,  sir,  yoti  won't  be  no  time  gone.  You 
don't  hok  ft  bH  fll.    My  msiter,  this  time  last 


yoar^  were  eter  so  nmob  worse  than  you  are} 
and  now  he's  as  hearty  as  ever ;  and  so  will  yov« 
sir,  please  Qod«  Fresh  air  and  good  nursing  work* 
wonders." 

She  bustled  about  until  she  thought  wo  wers 
gone ;  but  on  returning  for  some  forgotten  paroel« 
I  discovered  her  in  tears,  in  Harry's  room. 

Harry  was  a  universal  favourite.  We  accom- 
panied him  to  the  station. 

"  Look  after  Barty,  Frank,"  he  said,  "  and  both 
of  you  write  often." 

The  last  bell  rung,  the  carriages  were  set  in 
motion.     Harry  waved  his  hand. 

"  Mind  you  come  back  with  an  appetite,"  re« 
turned  Barty. 

The  engine  hissed  and  shrieked  in  reply.  Barty 
hurried  back  to  Hilton  Hall  (he  had  asked  hi^ 
dinner  hour  at  eleven  to  see  Harry  oS),  and  I 
returned  to  my  home  in  the  suburbs. 

The  month  was  up,  but  Harry  returned  not  to 
Hatton  House.  His  letters  were  full  of  hope, 
however — he  was  better,  gaining  strength.  I 
compared  my  own  with  Barty's  ;  they  breathed 
the  same  sentiments,  expressed  the  same  oonfi- 
denoe  of  ultimate  recovery.  Another  month,  he 
was  coming  back  to  us-^iu  a  week's  time  he  hoped 
to  fill  his  vacant  chair,  and  to  return  to  his  duty. 
The  day  was  fixed  for  his  return — a  bright  sun< 
shiny  day.  Everybody  was  in  spirits.  Dot  sang 
in  a  shriller  key,  and  flourished  her  duster  with  aa 
air  of  triumph.  Her  mistress  bought  a  new 
dress  cap,  with  cherry  ribbons,  in  which  to  wel- 
come liim.     And  Barty ;    he  was  unmanageable. 

I  faithfully  promised  to  be  in  waiting,  and  to 
attend  to  his  instructions,  although,  as  usual,  he 
had  left  nothing  undone. 

"Thank  yon,  sir,"  repeated  hej  "he'll  be 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  I  expect  we  shall  have 
a  heavy  day  at  Hilton  Hall,  but  a  sight  of  Harry's 
face  will  make  up  for  extra  work." 

'*  Don't  be  disappointed  if  Harry  dosn't  make 
his  appearance  to-day,  after  all,"  I  put  in. 

He  came  back  from  the  door.  "I  never 
thought  of  his  not  coming,''  he  said,  gravely. 
"  Oh,  he'll  certainly  come,  Mr.  Seton ;  Harry's  so 
punctual,  you  can  count  on  him  to  a  moment. 
Pray  don't  trnst  to  his  not  coming." 

"  Keep  yourself  easy  on  that  score ;  £  won't  mies 
him,  you  may  be  sure." 

In  obedience  to  my  instructions  I  was  at  the 
station  a  fall  half  hour  before  the  train  was  duo-^ 
it  was  the  longest  half  hour  I  remember— and  the 
train  was  three  minutes  behind.  My  bent  besft 
fast  as  it  came  dashing  up  at  length.  Doom  weio 
flung  open,  and  impatient  passengers  leapt  out  k 
defiance  of  railway  regulations,  before  the  car- 
riages had  ceased  to  move.  Then  followed  a  rush 
of  porters,  and  expecting  friends^  like  myself ; 
meetings  took  place  •— joyous  gratnlatioM  were 
exchanged.  But  where  was  Harry?  Even  the 
ladies  and  children  had  left  the  carriages ;  bad  I 
missed  him  P  I  flew  sdong  the  kmg  line  of  oar- 
m^es,  looked  eagerly  into  daen  eompvtflMflti 
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The  crowd  disposed,  oarriages  and  cabs  rolled 
away,  and  the  passengers  left  the  statioa ;  the 
empty  carnages  were  drawn  back,  and  placed  on 
another  line,  to  make  room  for  the  next  train. 
If  Harry  had  not  already  arrired,  he  oould  not 
oome  that  night.  I  flung  myself  into  a  cab,  and 
drove  straight  to  his  rooms.  The  landlady  stood 
at  the  door,  the  baby  in  her  arms — likewise  in  a 
new  sash  and  bows.  It  croned  and  clapped  its 
little  fat  hands  at  a  signal  from  its  mother,  when 
the  cab  drew^np.  "  Is  Harry  oome  ?"  I  shouted, 
thrusting  my  "head  out  at  the  window. 

« La,  sir,  no ;  haT*nt  you  brought  Mr.  Leslie 

with  you  ?" 

Harry  had  not  come  after  all ;  neither  had  he 
written — I  felt  quite  angry  with  him,  and  sorry  too. 
It  was  really  Tcry  provoking;  he  might  ha?e 
thought  on  our  feelings.  I  hoped  Barty  would 
feel  indignant ;  I  was  trying  to  put  on  an  injured 
air.  He  might  come  to-morrow,  but  we  were  all 
prepared  for  him  to-night,  and  then,  the  supper. 

I  took  up  Barty's  flute,  but  could  think  of 
nothing  appropriate ;  opened  the  piano — there  was 
one  in  the  parlour ;  it  was  tolerable  enough  when 
Harry  rattM  over  the  keys,  but  it  was  horribly 
out  of  tune,  or  seemed  so.  Nine  o'clock  struck. 
Barty  would  be  here  directly,  and  no  Harry.  It 
was  too  bad.  The  bell  rung ;  I  knew  his  step. 
He  paused  to  make  no  enquiries,  but  taking  three 
•teps  at  a  time,  dashed  into  the  parloor. 

"  Where  is  he,  Mr.  Seton  P" 

"That's  just  what  I  would  like  to  know," 

replied  I. 

"You  don't  mean  he  has'nt  come?" 

*'He  has  not;  and  I  think  Harry  might  have 
some  consideration  for  other  people's  feelings,*' 
said  I,  resoWed  to  feel  angry. 

"I  ncYcr  dreamed  he'd  disappoint  us,  Mr. 
Seton.  You  mus'nt  think  hardly  of  him,  though. 
He  must  have  missed  the  train. 

"But  the  supper,  Barty  P" 

**I  couldn't  taste  it,  sir,  if  it  was  ever  so." 
"It's  not  his  way,'*  added  Barty;  "he's  punc- 
tual in  general.  I  can't  think  how  he  could  lose 
the  train;  I  never  knew  him  behind  time 
before." 

"  We  shall  see  what  he  sajs  for  himself  iu  the 
morning.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  discuss  the 
supper." 

I  did  not  wish  him  to  see  how  much  disap- 
pointed I  felt  at  the  nonappearance.  The  almost 
untested  supper  was  very  quickly  sent  away. 
He  accompanied  me  part  of  the  way  home,  and 
extracted  my  promise  to  be  at  the  station  next 
day,  at  the  same  hour. 

Another  day,  and  another  passed  without  Harry, 
without  a  letter.  On  the  fourth,  I  received  a  few 
hurried  lines,  written  in  a  strange  hand.  He 
had  suffered  under  a  second  attack,  much  more 
serious  than  any  former;  was  very  weak,  and 
unable  to  write  himself. 

"It's  all  up  with  Harry,  Mr.  Seton,"  said 
Barty ;  "  it's  no  use  diaguiaing  facts,  these  attacks 
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don't  go  for  nothing.  I  know  well  e&o«gh  abo«l 
'em.  You  needn't  go  to  wait  for  .him  at  the 
train  now,  sir ;  he  will  never  return  to  na  more." 

He  was  right;  neither  of  as  saw  him  again. 
And  another  fills  his  place  at  Hatton  House.  He 
died  with  the  flowers  far  away  from  us. 

..... 

"And  what  became  of  Barty,  Frank?  He 
forms  the  second  life  illustration  of  ahopping,  I 
presume." 

He  does.     Shall  I  ring  for  lights,  Grtohton." 
I  should  prefer  to  foUow  Barty  in  the  fire- 
light." 

"As  you  will,  moM  amie.  Harry  slept  in  a 
quiet  churchyard  of  the  country.  Barty  was  left 
to  struggle  on  in  the  battle  of  life  in  London 
shops.  Hatton  House  and  Hilton  Hall  stood 
whilst  older  firms  and  longer  established  houses 
fell.  Their  dissolution  seenied  to  inspire  the  rivals 
with  fresh  courage  and  new  ene!^.  It  was 
determined  by  the  respective  firms  that  one  should 
fall.  Hilton  Hall  undersold,  and  the  public  took 
advantage  of  its  folly.  The  assistants  were  harder 
worked,  and  I  saw  Barty  seldom.  He  quoted  his 
favourite  poets  leas,  and  his  flute  lay  in  its  ease 
unopened.  He  tried  to  appear  cheerful  when  we 
met;  but  Harcy  was  his  constant  theme.  He 
looked  worn  out  and  jaded  at  times,  and  I  felt 
certain  he  was  overworking  himself. 

One  evening,  when  I  found  him  exhausted  on 
the  sofa,  I  &n^;ested  the  disagreeable  truth  that 
he  was  killing  himself.  "  Hilton  Hall  is  too  much 
for  you ;  you  must  resign.  I  cannot  afford  to  lose 
you  next.'* 

He  thanked  me  for  my  interest  in  his  welfare, 
but  he  "  was  always  quite  well,  only  fatigued 
occasionally,  but  quite  well."  I  was  not  satisfied. 
A  request  of  |Harry*s  came  to  my  mind,  and  I 
resolved  to  look  after  Barty.  A  month  kter  I 
was  forced  to  renew  my  expostulations. 

"  Wby,  I  begin  to  think  myself  the  *  cobwebs' 
are  gathering  faster,"  he  said,  "  in  Hilton  Hall ; 
and  somehow  the  Sunday  breezes  don't  brush 
them  off  so  rapidly  as  they  once  did." 

" Exactly,"  I  answered;  "you  want  rest,  and  a 
change.     I  prescribe  one  month  at  Ashgrove." 

He  coloured  with  pleasure.  "I  should  like 
that  of  all  things.  The  busy  season,  you  under* 
stand,  Mr.  Seton — farther  on  if  you  will  take 
me.'* 

"  ril  take  yon  any  time ;  but  you  look  fagged 
to  death." 

He  explained — "There's  a  deal  of  shopping 
goes  on  just  now." 

"  Then  I  suppose  that  shoppers  kill  half  the 
assistants  iu  London." 

"  One  class,  perhaps  unconsciously.* 

"  Are  shoppers  divided  into  classes  ?' 

"  They  may  be  into  two,  those  who  believe  with 
Johnson  that  a  shop  is  a  place  for  sales,  and 
those  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  seem  to 
tbink  that  shops  are  opened,  stocked,  and  kept  up 
for  their  accommodation  and  amusement,  and  who 
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look  upon  assistants  as  mere  machines,  constnicfed 
and  warranted  to  keep  in  perpetnsd  motion  for 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  and  placed  hehind  a  counter 
for  their  gratification.  They  are  the  terror  of 
assistants,  though  they  must  meet  them  with 
a  smiling  face  in  the  warehouse — aware  that  they 
have  come  there  with  no  intention  to  huy,  but 
to  fill  up  the  time  between  two  engagements,  or 
to  rest  when  the  promenade  becomes  fatiguing ; 
and  for  these  purposes  alone  are  they  there.  The 
employers  dont  belieTc  in  pricers — can't  afford  that 
*— and  an  assistant  is  made  acquainted  with  their 
incredulity.  lie  is  paid  to  make  sales,  and  be 
neglects  his  duty  if  he  don't.  The  expenses  of 
shopkeeping  are  in  many  instances  enormous  ; 
they  must  be  covered  by  the  profits,  and  not  by 
the  capital — losses  must  be  made  up  from  the 
same  source.  Profit  and  loss  weigh  against  each 
other,  and  are  not  unfrequently  equal;  and  if 
purchasers  don't  turn  the  balance,  there  will 
be  one  shop  less  for  pricers  to  amuse  them- 
sehes  in. 

Shoppers  of  this  class,  are  a  public  nuisance, 
I  confessed,  while  calling  to  mind  my  memorable 
shopping  expedition. 

"  Social  evils,  sir,"  said  Barty,  with  a  smile ; 
and  they  have  more  to  answer  for  than  they  know. 
Many  young  men  and  women  owe  their  ruin  to 
pricers.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  Mr.  Seton, 
as  many  can  prove.  Sales  frequently  lost,  bring 
dismissal.  Even  the  most  indulgent  employers 
get  to  think,  where  frequent  failures  result,  that 
the  assistant  is  at  fault — something  about  him  or 
herself  untakeable.  Perhaps  they  trace  their  want 
of  success  to  indifference  or  carelessness ;  then  it 
is  instant  dismbsal.  Even  in  the  most  glaring 
cases,  an  employer  will  rather  attach  blame  to  the 
assistant  than  to  the  prioer.  All  cannot  bear 
misfortunes  and  unjust  treatment  with  the  same 
philosophy.  Dissatisfaction  and  disgust  often 
result  from  these  causes ;  then  the  affront  of  dis- 
missal some  can't  stand  (I  could'nt,  sir,  I  know 
it) ;  and  rather  than  risk  the  disgrace  a  second 
time,  they  take  to  less  honourable  means  of  living. 
This  ia  deplorably  true,  for  often  those  who  have 
borne  an  irreproachable  character,  for  no  crime  of 
their  own,  are  deprived  of  their  living,  on  a  day's 
notice.  Servitude  to  some  minds  is  galling,  but 
dismissal  is  degrading.  I  have  endured  many 
hardships,  Mr.  Seton,  and  was  thrown  early 
upon  the  world,  yet  I  have  seen  more  deserving 
and  better  servants  than  myself  discharged  for  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

"Tott  have  hitherto  escaped  pricers,  perhaps 
Barty." 

"  I  live  in  dread  of  'em  in  Hilton  Hall,  though.' ' 

••  Kcsign.*' 

"  Why  another  house  might  have  the  same  evils 
to  contend  with.  So  long  as  there  are  shops  there 
will  be  shoppers ;  it  would  be  a  pity  if  there  were 
not,  and  I  believe  there  will  be  pricers  till  the  end 
of  the  world,  because  they  know  not  the  injury 
\hef  do  to  poor  assistants,  who  have  no  advocates 


as  the  slaves  have,  yet  have  no  less  need,  if  the 
truth  were  told." 

"  I  believe  it,  Barty,  from  my  own  small  ex* 
perience  of  shoppers.  However,  I  must  say  good 
night."  He  brought  me  back  some  books,  and  I 
told  him  professional  duties  called  me  away  for  a 
few  days.  I  was  detained  longer  than  I  expected, 
and  ere  my  return  he  had  changed  his  lodgings. 

"You  see,  sir,"  apologised  Mrs.  Mack,  the 
landlady,  "  Mr.  Leslie's  room  has  stood  empty 
since  he  left  us.  Mr.  Richards  did'nt  seem  to  care 
about  taking  another  gentleman  along  with  himself, 
and  I  had  an  offer  for  three  apartments.  Mr. 
Bichards  heard  of  it  and  advised  me  to  take  the 
party  as  he  had  thoughts  of  going  farther  west. 

"  I  obtained  his  new  address,  and  found  him  in." 

"Not  quite  such  snug  rooms,"  he  re- 
marked, **  the  view  is  not  quite  so  good  (chimney 
tops  and  the  skies  described  it),  but  it's  quiet  and 
secluded — the  pkce  for  me.  Now,  Mr.  Seton,  you 
may  remember  our  conversation  on  shopping, 
perhaps.  I  suppose  the  pricers  have  resolved  to 
punish  me  for  presuming  to  criticise  their  rights 
and  privileges,  for  they  have  turned  me  out  of 
Hilton  HaU. 

"  Just  what  I  wished,  and  now  for  a  month's 
holiday,  old  fellow,  pack  up  at  once." 

"  You're  very  kind,  Mr.  Seaton,  but  I'd  like  to 
have  some  views  first." 

"  You'll  have  views  enough  at  Ashgrove ;  why, 
man,  it's  all  views  together." 

"I  mean  some  prospect  of  another  engage* 
ment." 

But  I  insisted  that  he  should  accompany  me  at 
once,  and  insisted  vainly. 

"  In  a  few  weeks'  time,  sir,  something  perhaps 
will  have  turned  up,  then  Ashgrove  with  pleasure. 
It's  dreadful  to  be  dismissed." 

"  Bah  I  I'll  be  bound  it  was  for  no  fault  of 
yours." 

"  I  can't  say,  sir.  In  one  day  I  lost  three  sales ; 
governor  took  to  walking  the  departments  person- 
aUy  that  same  day  ;  lingered  longer  in  outs ;  saw 
me  twice  fail,  and  said  nothing ;  third  party  he 
followed  to  the  door,  watched  them  cross  to  Hatton 
House,  and,  after  a  time  reappear  with  a  porter 
behind  them  loaded  with  parcels — purchases,  he 
supposed,  made  by  the  same  party ;  got  exasperated, 
acquainted  me  with  the  fact,  ordered  me  to  quit 
his  employment  like  a  dog,  after  having  slaved  my- 
self to  death  in  his  service  for  two  years." 
"  Tyrant,"  said  I. 

"  Mr.  Bryce  is  not  considered  that  either,"  he 
resumed ;  "  but  we  fell  rather  short  of  average 
drawings  last  week,  that  chaffed  him,  and  he 
was  determined  to  give  no  quarter  to — '  pricers.' 
I  suggested — '  assistants,'  "  said  Barty.  *'  I  should 
much  prefer  a  wholesale  house,"  resumed  he, 
"indeed  I  have   some    faint   prospects." 

And  we  parted  for  a  week.  He  sent  for  me 
before  the  day  appointed.  There  was  a  restless 
glitter  in  his  eye,  his  hands  were  burning,  and  he 
talked  rapidly. 
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"Don't  look  akrmeV  aaid  he,  as  I  entered;  ' 
"  all   right !  only  the  cobwebs  have  got  into  my 
brain,  that's  all." 

I  would  have  thought  that  he  had  been  drinking 
had  I  not  known  his  principles. 

"I  thought,"  he  said,  '*of  going  out,  bnt  it's  so 
hot,  and  the  dust,  yon  know,  might  get  in  here," 
pointing  to  his  forehead.  *'  InJeed,  all  the  world's 
a  bore ;  don't  you  think  so,  sir  ?" 

I  had  an  important  engagement  at  six,  it  was 
after  five,  but  Barty  was  raving,  and  there  was  no 
dootor  at  hand.  I  was  greatly  perplexed ;  he  saw 
it,  and  made  a  violent  effort  to  calm  himself  down, 
ond  he  succeeded  so  far.  I  was  compelled  to  leave, 
but  he  promised  to  keep  himself  quiet  until  my 
return.  That  was  at  eight,  with  my  medical  friend, 
who  prescribed  rest  and  some  soothing  medicine. 
The  next  three  days  saw  little  progress,  and  I 
wished  him  removed,  but  the  doctor  thought  it 
better  to  have  a  few  days'  more  rest  and  quiet. 
He  blamed  over  exertion  and  excitement  for  his 
patient'a  condition.  One  day  I  called  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual.  I  was  not  expected.  The 
nurse  who  had  been  engaged  was  absent,  and  ho 
was  alone  in  a  stifling  room  rolling  about  uneasily 
on  hia  hard  pillow.  He  grasped  mj  hand  eagerly, 
and  begged  for  water. 

'*  I  thought  no  one  would  come,  ^nd  that  I 
should  die .  of  thirst.  The  cobwebs  have  almost 
choked  me." 

In  spite  of  the  doctor's  orders  I  determined  to 
remove  him,  and  the  doctor  called  in  time.  A 
cab  was  soon  procured,  and  just  as  he,  wrapped  up 
to  the  throat,  was  being  taken  to  it,  the  nurse 
appeared,  smelling  strongly  of  gin.  We  left  her 
staring  after  us  with  a  half  intoxicated  leer.  He 
•eemed  hardly  to  comprehend  where  he  was  for  a 
time,  then  suddenly, catching  my  hand,  he  demaniied 
to  know  where  I  was  taking  him  to. 

"  I  know  you  are  taking  me  to  the  hospital,  but 
I'd  sooner  die  than  go  there.  Let  me  out,  I  say, 
I  won't  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  Harry  will  see 
you  all  paid  if  I  don't  get  better,  let  me  out,  I 
•ay." 

My  strength  was  all  needed  to  hold  him  back, 
and  I  said  soothingly,  you're  going  to  the  country, 

"  Don't  know  the  house,"  returned  he,  "  never 
heard  of  it;  what  sort  of  man  is  the  governor? 
Does  he  walk  the  departments  himself,  and  make 
allowance  for  prioers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?" 

He  sunk  back  on  the  cushions  again,  and  did  not 
speak  until  the  cab  drew  up  at  my  place,  and  my 
preeise  housekeeper  looked  very  much  surprised  at 
my  unexpected  arrival.  I  was  relieved  when  I  saw 
him  comfortably  settled  beside  myself.  The 
dootor  did  not  aay  much,  and  I  trusted  with  good 
nursing  he  would  soon  rally ;  but  I  was  grievously 
disat^nted  to  find  him  worse  next  morning,  with 
the  fever  increased.  The  dismissal  preyed  upon 
his  mind.  The  crisis  came — a  few  more  hours 
would  determine  life  and  death — the  chamber  was 
darkened,  not  a  sound  but  his  own  weak  wail  waa 
to  be  heard ;  we  were  far  from  the  hum  and  din  of 


the  city ;  the  thin  curtains  were  closer  drawn,  and 
I  sat  in  the  shade,  watching  and  waiting  for  that 
feeble  moan  to  cease.  He  fell  asleep,  and  when 
he  awoke  I  entreated  him  to  keep  calm,  and  not  to 
speak.  You  have  been  ill,  Barty,  very  ill,  but  you 
will  soon  get  over  it  now,  if  you  keep  calm  and  ask 
no  questions. 

"Only  one,  please — am  I  in  the  hospital?" 

"  You're  with  Frank  Seton,"  I  answered. 

"  And  Harry  ?  has  he  returned  ?  you  missed 
him  at  the  train  ?*' 

'*  All  right,"  said  I,  soothingly ;  "  try  to  sleep 
again."  ^ 

He  closed  his  eyes,  but  almost  immediatelj 
opened  them  again.  "  Wasn't  there  something 
wrong  at  Hilton  House,  Mr.  Seton." 

*'  Barty,  don't  distress  yourself  about  these 
matters,  and  think  only  of  the  quickest  mode  of 
falling  asleep." 

He  drank  off  a  draught,  laid  his  head  back  on 
the  pillow,  and  slept  once  more.  At  length  he 
awoke,  quite  conscious. 

"  You  feel  better,"  said  I,  taking  his  hand. 

"  How  strange,  I  always  fancy  you,  Harry,"  he 
said ;  **  these  cobwebs  have  confused  mj  brain 
sadlj.  I'm  afraid  I  have  given  you  trouble,"  he 
resumed.  "  I  was  terribly  afraid,  I  remember,  of 
your  taking  me  to  the  hospital." 

I  smiled.  "  It  was  a  strange  idea,  Bartj ;  but 
we'll  not  think  of  these  things  now  until  you  get 
stronger." 

«*  You  have  been  verj  kind  to  me,  Mr.  Seton," 
he  continued, 

"Don't  now,  Barty,"  I  interrupted;  "J  will 
positively  leave  you  if  you  persist.' ' 

•*  Not  yet,"  he  pleaded ;  "  wait  with  me  a  little 
longer ;  and  would  you  read  a  prayer — or,  perhaps, 
you  would  offer  one  yourself — ^a  prayer  for  th<9 
dying." 

*'  Do  not  speak  that  way,  Barty  ;  you  will  live, 
the  crisis  is  past." 

"  But  ihe  cobwebs  are  here  still.  I  know  I  am 
dying,  Mr.  Seton ;  please  pray. 

I  obeyed. 

"  What  makes  you  think  yourself  dying,  Barty, 
I  asked,  when  I  was  again  seated  at  his  bed 
side. 

"  I  know  not,  but  I  have  a  presentiment  I  shall 
not  recover  :  and  I  should  like  to  ask  a  favour  of 
you  as  long  as  I  am  conscious.  There  is  one  who 
will  mourn  for  me.  Site  does  not  even  know  of 
my  illness.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  her  yourself 
when  it's  all  over.  Poor  girl,  she'll  fret  sadly  ; 
but  you  know  how  to  comfort  those  who  moufn. 
Those  who  were  dependent  upon  me  have 
gone  before,  that's  comfortable." 

Again  there  was  an  interval,  and  then  he  opened 
his  eyes  once  more. 

"  Harry — I  mean  Mr.  Seton" — 

His  hands  wandered  over  the  coverlid.  I  placed 
mine  upon  them. 

"  Will  you  accept  a  remembrancer — somethiitg 
that  will  keep  us  both  in  mind — I  mean  Harry 
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and  mjBelf.  It's  looked  up  somewhere  in  mj 
ooai  pooket  If  yon  will  have  the  goodness  to 
look  abont,  you  will  find  it  wrapped  in  brown 
paper.  One  is  said  to  be  a  remakable  good  like- 
ness. I  think  that's  all  I  can  remember  of — ^Harry; 
bnt  don't  go  yet." 

I  bad  despatched  a  messenger  for  the  doctor. 
When  he  came,  £arty  had  snnk  into  a  lethargic 
state  again. 

*'  More  light,"  said  the  doctor,  folding  back  the 
curtains;  '* change  for  the  worse." 

"  Can  nothing  bo  done,  doctor  ?*'  I  asked. 
He  shook  his  head. 

"His  symptoms  are  nnfa?onrable ;  but  while 
there's  life  there's  hope.  Give  him  a  teaspoonful 
from  the  phial  when  he  opens  his  eyes  again ;  keep 
him  perfectly  qniet,  and  Til  be  with  yon  early  in 
the  morning." 

The  doctor  bustled  away  to  another  bedside, 
and  I  returned  to  watch  at  mine.  My  patient 
lay  for  more  than  an  hour  perfectly  still,  then 
opened  his  eyes,  quite  conscious. 

**  Did  you  pray,"  he  asked ;  *' please  do  so 
again.  It  refreshes  me.  There's  something  I'd 
like  to  say — a  hymn  I  learned  at  the  Sunday- 
school,  bnt  I  can't  get  at  it.  It's  ooTered  up 
amongst  the  cobwebs.    It  speaks  of  Him  who  can 


make  it  all  right  for  sinners ;  but  I  can't  ge^  at 
it— 

JesQi — Jenu — I  Ioto— 
I  repeated — 

Thy  glorioas  name. 

"  That's  it,"  said  he ;  "  repeat  it,  please." 
I  did  so.    When  I  came  to  the  last  stanza 
he  went  over  it —  ' 

And  djiag  clasp  Theo  in  my  arms. 
The  antidote  of  death. 

"Is  not  that  delightful?"  he  added.  "It's 
getting  very  dark,"  he  resumed,  suddenly  :  "  please 
pray." 

He  again  repeated — 

The  antidote  of  death. 

His  countenance  changed.  Those  bright  blue 
eyes  turned  their  last  look  upon  me,  and  I  closed 
them  until  the  resurrection  morn. 

*  «  .  .  . 

"  This  is  Barty's  remembrancer,  Criohton,"  said 
Frank,  laying  an  open  portrait  case  before  me. 
"  This  is  Harry  sitting ;  you  will  recognise  him  at 
once.  This  is  Barty,  with  liis  hand  on  Hurry's 
shoulder;  both  are  admirable  likenesses.  And 
these  are  my  "  Life  Illustrations." 


THE    FLAX    CROP. 


Next  to  our  own  wheat  harvest,  perhaps  no  crop 
in  the  world  excites  so  much  interest  here  as  do 
the  prospects  of  that  for  cotton  in  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  when  a  succession  of  bad 
seasons  in  America  had  driven  prices  of  raw  cotton 
to  the  point  which  they  reached  two  years  since, 
meetings  were  held  throughout  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Great  Britain,  subscriptions  entered 
into,  and  expeditions  despatched  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  globe  to  discover  regions,  the  soil  of 
which  might  render  this  most  important  part  of 
industry  and  source  of  national  wealth  indepen- 
dent of  the  weather  which  might  prevail  in  a 
single  district,  or  the  manoeuvres  of  a  particular 
set  of  capitalists.  The  result  of  these  researches 
lias  yet  to  be  ascertained,  but  sufficient  has  already 
transpired  to  show  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  promotion 
of  civilisation  in  what  have  been  hitherto  savage 
countries,  and  has  perhaps  contributed  much,  in 
conjunction  with  another  article  which  will  be 
alluded  to  presently,  in  developing  the  resources 
of  our  Indian  empire. 

When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  then,  and 
not  until  then,  were  the  supplies  of  some  of  our 
chief  naval  stores  looked  after  seriously.  It  had 
been  argued  for  a  long  series  of  years — fifty,  or 
more^  perhaps — that  it  was  bad  policy  to  trust  to 


the  territory  of  a  European  power  for  what  tallow, 
hemp,  flax  and  linseed  which  a  nation  like  this 
might  require.     Attention  was  previously  turned 
to  India,  the  result  of  which  wa^,  that  the  new 
articles  of  jute  and  sunn  were  introduced,  and  have 
long  been  important  in  the  list  of  imports,  tbbugh 
wit  hout  fulfilling  the  original  intention  of  render- 
ing us  independent  of  foreigners  for  hemp  and 
flax.     The  East  India  Company  caused  several 
plantations  of  fibrous  substances  to  be  made  in 
various  latitudes,  and,  about  five  years  ago,  speci- 
mens were  submitted  to  public  competition,  and 
were  pronounced,  many  of  thum,  equal  in  sttength 
to  the  best  produotions  of  the  Baltic.     But  it  was 
not  until  the  imiK>rtation  of  linseed  had  greatly 
diminished  that  the  capabilities  of  Hindostan,  for 
producing  that  and   other  oil-seeds,  were  fully 
shown ;  and  these,  from  being  nnknown  only  a 
few  years  since,  now  form  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able productions  of  the  three  presidencies. 

The  textile  manufacture,  next  in  importance  to 
cotton  in  extent,  and  perhaps  of  greater  relative 
value  in  its  social  effSscts  upon  the  population  em- 
ployed in  producing  it,  is  linen,  the  great  seat  of 
which  hitherto  has  been  in  Ireland,  and  to  which 
the  northern  part  of  that  kingdom  owes  so  much 
of  its  present  prosperity,  and  the  contrast  it  has 
afforded  to  the  southern  and  western  distriote. 

T  9 
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THfi  FLAX  CROP. 


With  this,  as  with  cotton,  the  demand  is  regulated 
mainly  by  price,  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  flax.  A  small  portion 
of  this  only  is  grown  in  Great  Britain,  much  in 
Holland  and  France,  both  of  which  countries  are 
themselves  large  consumers,  and  the  bulk,  both 
seed  and  fibre,  is  derived  from  Russia. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  some  account  of 
the  plant  itself,  which  in  this  country  is  an  annual, 
growing  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet  and  a 
half,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  bearing 
round  capsules,  with  about  six  seeds  in  each.  This 
apparently  insignificant-looking  plant,  however, 
bears  a  material  influence  upon  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life.  After  a  long  process  the  stalk 
yields  flax,  from  which  linen  is  made ;  the  linen, 
when  worn  out,  paper ;  and  those  seeds  and  oil, 
which  are  essentially  necessary  for  many  every -day 
purposes ;  and  the  refuse,  after  the  oil  has  been 
extracted,  affords  one  of  the  most  fattening  foods 
for  cattle.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  parenthesis, 
that  linseed  cake,  until  very  recently,  was  used  as 
a  great  means  of  smuggling  snuff  into  this  country 
from  HoUaud.  The  fraud  was  openly  perpetrated, 
the  cake  regularly  reported  at  the  Castom  House, 
landed  at  one  of  the  legal  quays,  and  delivered 
from  thence  without  suspicion.  The  cakes,  how- 
ever, were  composed  of  snufP,  with  a  slight  cover- 
ing* to  give  it  the  appearance  of  what  it  really 
purported  to  be.  The  deception  was  discovered 
by  the  merest  accident.  An  oil  -brokeri  passing  a 
parcel  upon  other  business,  broke  off  a  corner  in 
order  to  test  the  quality,  as  is  customary,  by  taste, 
and  soon  found  out  the  difference  between  snuff 
and  seed.  To  what  extent  the  revenue  had  been 
cheated  will  never  be  discovered ;  but  the  parcel 
in  question,  one  only  of  many  from  the  same  con- 
•ignor,  weighed  upward  of  five  tons,  subject  to  a 
duty  of  nine  shillings  per  pound.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  no  claimant  over  appeared 
for  the  goods. 

But  to  return.     When  the  plant  has  arrived  at 
maturity,  the  real  labour  begins,  and  the  number 
of  processes  through  which  it  has  to  make  its  way 
before  being  properly  prepared  for  market,  have  been 
hitherto  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  a  more 
extended  cultivation  of  it  in  this  country — pulling, 
stacking  up,  rippling,  watering,  grassing,  breaking 
and    scutching,   are    those  ordinarily   employed 
— the   chief  agent  being   water,   in  which   it  is 
steeped  to  dissolve  the  gummy  portion,  rots  the 
stalk,  as  it  were,  and  hence  the  technical  term  of 
reitingm      The  farmer  delivers  his  crop    to   the 
rctter,  who  passes   the    capsules  through   small 
wooden  rollers,  by  which  they  are  broken,  and  the 
seed  released.     This  seed  is  winnowed  and  sepa- 
rated into  sowing  and  oil  seed.     The  stalks  are 
then  soaked  a  sufficient  time,  dried,  passed  through 
rollers,  which  crush  the   stem  into  small  pieces 
lengthways,  and  then  scutched   from   the  fibre: 
that  is,  the  small  pieces  are  divided  by  a  wooden 
knife,  fixed  to_  the^  revolving  shaft  of  a  machine 
into  longer  and  shorter  fibre — the  former  being 


known  by  the  term  "flax  fibre,*'  the  other, 
"  scutched  tow."  The  fibre  is  then  ready  for  the 
spinner. 

The  process  upon  which  the  goodness  of  the 
fibre  mainly  depends,  is  that  of  steeping  and 
drying,  and  this,  until  recently,  occupied  the 
greatest  length  of  time,  and  required  a  very  large 
space  or  room  to  carry  it  on.  Accordingly,  atten- 
tion has  been  long  attracted  to  plans  for  shorten- 
ing that  or  any  one  of  them.  About  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  since  a  machine  wa^  introduced 
in  Scotland  which  superseded  hand-labour  in 
breaking  or  scutching  the  stems,  and  upon  it  those 
now  universally  employed  are  but  improvements. 
The  pits  superseded  ponds  or  running  streams  for 
steeping ;  these  again  are  replaced,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, by  wooden  tanks  or  vats,  the  water  being 
heated  by  steam,  which  reduces  the  time  occupied 
— formerly  varying  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks 
— to  from  three  to  six  days.  There  is  yet  another 
process,  now  exclusively  confined  to  Ireland,  and 
getting  out  of  use  even  there,  of  exposing  the 
stems,  leaving  the  dew  and  air  to  act  instead  of 
water.  Drying  the  straw  is  another  tedious  opera- 
tion, because,  until  it  be  freed  from  every  particle 
of  moisture,  it  oannat  be  rolled.  Generally  this 
has  been  performed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but,  of 
course,  is  dependent  upon  the  sun  aud  weather, 
and  flax  left  out  too  long  is  liable  to  be  injured ; 
rolling  it  wet,  and  then  drymg  it  in  stoves,  b 
often  resorted  to,  and  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  one  patent;  but  in  order  to  dry  any  quantity 
of  so  bulky  an  article,  either  larger  or  more 
numerous  stoves,  or  a   long  time,  are  necessary. 

All  these  are  likely  to  be  superseded  by  a  new 
patent,  taken  out  by  a  Mr.  G.  A.  Cator,  whereby 
the  straw  is  carried  direct  from  the  vat  to  the 
machine,  where  it  is  passed  at  once,  in  a  con- 
tinuous course,  through  pressing  rollers,  and  round 
cylinders  heated  by  steam  into  fluted  rollers, 
whence  it  is  conveyed,  all  ready  dried  and  broken, 
to  be  scutched,  the  whole  operation  being  com- 
pleted in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  The  money 
value  of  the  saving  effected  by  this  method  is 
calculated  at  more  than  £11  per  ton,  while  the 
yield  of  fibre  is  greater,  with  an  improved 
quality. 

The  refuse  of  the  fibre  aud  dressed  tows,  after 
the  best  parts  have  been  used  for  linen,  thread, 
and  twine-making,  is  manufactured  into  paper. 
The  refuse  from  the  stem  serves  as  fuel;  and 
even  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  steeped, 
contains  great  fertilising  properties  as  a  manure. 

The  supply  of  material  suitable  for  making 
paper  is  another  subject  that  excites  great  atten- 
tion at  this  time ;  but  the  arbitrary  regulations  of 
the  excise  forbid  a  mauufacturer  to  carry  out 
experiments  without  a  certain  loss,  beyond  the 
cost  of  the  articles  experimented  upon. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  large  soap  manufacturer  in 
the  metropolis  remarked  that  he  would  enter  into 
a  bond  to  pay  every  penny  of  excise  duty  upon 
his  soap,  with  a  bonus  of  ten   per   cent.,  if  the 
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Gbvernment  officiftla  would  only  leave  him  without 
the  annojance  of  the  exciseman  being  continually 
about  his  premises,  and  permit  him  to  make  ex- 
periments, in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  most 
advantageous  use  could  be  made  of  his  capital. 
The  duty  has*  since  been  reduced  upon  soap,  the 
numerous  restrictions  on  its  manufactarc  have 
been  removed,  the  qnantity  has  increased,  and, 
of  course,  nothing  is  now  heard  of  the  illicit  work 
which  was  formerly  so  common. 

Some  dozen  years  since  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  us  of  going  over  what  had  been' the  most 
extensive  glass  works  upon  the  Tyne.  Not  a 
soul  was  upon  them  except  a  superannuated  porter, 
and  it  may  be  said,  as  far  as  the  works  were  con- 
cerned, one  of  the  ruined  proprietors.  His  com- 
pUiint  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  compete  with 
foreign  glass  ;  free- trade  had  been  introduced 
shortly  before ;  and  solely  for  the  reason  that 
operatives  were  so  few  in  number  that  they  could 
fix  their  own  rate  of  wages.  The  restrictions 
under  which  the  manufacture  had  been  carried  on 
under  the  old  system  had  been  so  great  that  it  was 
impossible  to  take  any  boy  of  ordinary  capacity 
as  an  apprentice,  and  risk  the  duty  upon  his  early 
failures,  therefore  the  trade  had  become  confined 


almost  exclusively  to  the  cleverest  sons  of  the 
workmen  themselves.    And  thus  it  is  with  paper — 

Landholders  have  been  adverse  to  the  cnltiva* 
tion  of  flax,  upon  a  supposition  that  it  impoverished 
the  land.  Practice  and  science,  however,  have 
proved  this  idea  to  be  fallacious,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  fallows  that  can  be  used,  and  an  excel- 
lent preparation  for  a  wheat  crop.  A  field  in 
Oxfordshire,  rather  above  five  acres  in  extent, 
yielded  20i  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  which  was 
sold  at  G^s.  per  quarter,  and  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  straw 
per  acre,  that  realised  £3  per  ton ;  and  another, 
2^  acres  in  Cumberland  produced  18|  bushels 
seed  per  acre,  at  48s.  per  quarter,  and  37  cwt. 
straw  per  acre,  at  £3  per  ton. 

In  1828,  there  were  imported  876,189  cwt.  of 
flax,  in  1858,  under  400,000  cwt. ;  while  thirty 
years  since  the  value  of  our  exports  of  linen,  in- 
cluding thread,  amounted  to  only  £2,186,422; 
at  the  prescuf  time  they  exceed  six  millions 
annually. 

This  question  seems  to  be  not  less  important  than 
cotton,  with  this  difTercnce,  however,  that  the 
cultivation  of  flax  rests  chiefly  among  ourselves  at 
home,  while  we  must  seek  cotton  from  foreign 
countries. 
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EeeolUetioHi  of  William  Jay  of  Bath,     By  Craus 

Jat,  his  Son.     London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 

Co.     1  vol.  Pp.  370. 

This  is  the  memoir  of  the  Independent  minister  of 

Argyle   Chapel,   Bath,   who,  beginning  life  as  a 

stonemason,  raised  himself  by  his  own  merits  and 

acquirements  to  the  eminent  position  he  held. 

He  vat  born  at  Tisbuiy,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  Glh  of  Mny, 
1769.  Ha  was  the  only  male  child  of  nn  indnstrions  mason. 
His  parents,  who  were  religious,  really  and  praclically,  were 
able  by  frugality  and  diligence  to  support  themselres,  and 
bring  up  a  family  in  the  decencies  and  comforts  of  a  Tillage 
life. 

These  good  parents  sent  him  to  the  village 
school,  and  he  afterwards  met  with  a  most  valuable 
friend  in  Mr.  Cornelius  Winter,  a  native  of  Tisbury, 
who  took  a  house  in  that  place  and  had  it  licensed 
for  preaching.  The  regular  attendance  of  young 
Jay  and  his  attentive  demeanour  brought  him 
especially  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner, 
and  of  the  minister  who  officiated  for  them,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Winter.  The  latter  sent  for  young  Jay, 
and  offered  to  admit  him  into  his  "academy  of  young 
men  under  training  for  the  ministry."  The  offer 
was  accepted  with  alacrity,  the  calling  followed 
with  assiduity,  and  young  Jny  became  a  celebrated 
and  popular  preacher.  His  first  sermon  was 
delivered  at  Ablington,  a  village  near  Stonehenge, 
when  he  was  only  sixteen, — an  age  at  which  he 


\  could  not  have  ocquired  the  experience  and  know- 
ledge which  should  precede  that  work.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  the  amusing  incidents  with  which 
the  volume  is  studded. 

In  the  year  1803  Mr.  Jay  preached  a  sermon  before  the 
Correspondent  Board  in  London  of  a  society,  incorporated 
by  Koyal  Charter,  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge i:i  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
Duke  of  At  hoi  and  other  distinguished  indiVlJuals  formed 
part  of  Iiis  congregation  on  that  occasion.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Board,  the  noble  Dnke  being  in  the  chair,  ic  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  their  thanks  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Jay 
for  tlie  sermon,  and  that  he  should  be  reqacsted  to  permit 
the  same  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Society.  Such  per- 
mission was  giten.  The  text  was,  "Skin  for  skin ;  yea,  all 
that  a  roan  has  will  he  girc  for  his  ///V.*' 

When  the  proof  sheets  of  the  sermon  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Jay  for  correction,  he  found  that  the  printer 
had  printed  the  text  tlms  :— "  Skin  for  skin  ;  yea, 
all  that  a  man  hath,  will  he  give  for  his  wife^* 
Instead  of  correcting  the  error  in  the  usual  way, 
he  wrote  in  the  margin,  underlining  the  word  wife^ 
•*  Thai  depends  on  circumstances." 

The  following,  too,  Is  amusing  :^- 

Mr.  Jay  was  a  very  early  riser.  In  his  morning  Tnmbleri 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  very  indnstrions  and  well-eon- 
dncted  milkman  of  the  name  of  Poole,  wlin,  besides  being  a 
good  husband,  was  a  line,  tall,  and  handsome  man.  One 
morning  Poole  solicited  Mr.  Jay  to  lend  him  ten  pounds  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  purchase  a  cow,  which  was  during 
1  the  day  to  bs  sold   by  auction,  along  with  the  household 
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nmilore,  plate,  and  other  effiReU  of  a  decMMd  weallhy  old 
{  Mtleman.     Mr.  Jay,  without  the  least  hesitation,  granted 
the  fa? onr ;  roole  having  on  several  occasions  repaid  former 
loans.     Mr.  Jay  made  his  appearance  in  the  room  of  the 
mansion  \rhere  the  sale  took  place,  some  time  al\er  it  had 
commenced,  and  found  the  whole  company  couTuised  with 
lioghtar.     It  appeared  that  nn  old  state  carriage  had  been 
put  np  by  tbe  auctioneer,  and  no  advance  having  been  made 
on  the  sum  of  £9  odd,  the  milkman  made  a  bidding  of  £10, 
when  it  waa  immediately  knocked  down  to  him  at  that  sum  ; 
60  that,  instead  of  purchasing  a  cow  he  had  purchased  a 
state-carriage,  which  he  was  toon  informed,  by  some  kind 
frienda  in  the  room,  was  only  lit  to  be  broken  op  for  fire- 
wood.    Mr.  Jay  joined  in  the  general   laugh  against  the 
milkman ;  but  his  glee  was  of  short  duration ;  for  shortly 
after  the  milkman's  act  of  folly,  four  silver  candlesticks  were 
pdt  np  by  the  auctioneer  at.Gs.  per  ounce,  and  he  accord- 
ingly bid  6s.  6d.  for  them ;  and  the  auctioneer  thinking  that 
Mr.  Jay  was  desirous  of  becoming  their  purchaser,  knocked 
the  lot  down  to  him,  who,  on  tendering  the  tnm  of  6s.  6d. 
to  the  auctioneer  was  informed,  amidst  roars  of  laughter,  to 
the  evident  delight  of  the  milkman,  that  the  amount  to  be 
paid  for  the  candlesticks  was  £78,  they  having;  hoon  knocked 
down  to  him  at  6s.  6d.  per  ounce.     Alter  paying  the  £7S, 
Mr.  Jay  soon  beat  a  retreat  from  the  sale  room,  accompanied 
by  his  humble  friend  the  milkman,  one  moralising  with  the 
other,  and  confessing  that  each  of  them  was  unfit  to  enter  nn 
auction  room ;  Mr.  Jay  archly  telling  his  companion,  that 
he  might  possibly  make  money  by  the  carriage  if  he  were  to 
exhibit  it  as  the  first  state-carriage  that  had  ever  been  made, 
it  having  all  the  signs  of  great  antiquity  about  it.     Bmt  the 
divine  had  the  best  of  the  milkman,  for  a  liberal  silversmith 
of  Bath,  hearing  of  Mr.  Jay*i  simplicity,  took  the  candlesticks 
off  his  hands  nt  the  auction  price,  whereas  the  milkman 
pnrled  with  the  carriage  at  the  loss  of  £5. 

Daring  the  progress  of  bis  ministry  Mr.  Jay 
became  intimately  acqnainted  with  Hannah  More, 
Lady  Huntingdon,  Wesley,  tbe  poet  Montgomery, 
and  others  of  equal  note.  After  a  life  of  active 
piety  and  usefulness,  ho  died  at  Bath,  on  tbe  27tb 
of  December  1853,  aged  84  years. 

As  we  bare  already  stated,  this  book  is  very 
readable,  although  its  style  might  be  improved,  for 
it  bears  the  impress  of  ine:tperience. 


Hong  Xoiig  io' Manilla.     By  Henet  T.  Ellis, 

ILN.     Pp.  293.     London :  Smith,  Elder,  and 

Co. 

Thb  author  says  very  little  about  Hong 
Kong,  pronouncing  it  neither  a  healthy  nor  a 
sociable  locality.  Ho  was,  therefore,  glad  enougb 
to  get  to  Manilla,  wbicb  forms  the  principal  topic 
of  the  book,  and  of  which  be  gives  a  detailed 
acoonnt. 

Manilla  is  tbe  capital  of  Luxon,  or  LaQou  tbe 
largest  of  all  tbe  Philippine  group,  being  660  miles 
in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  10  to  136 
miles.  It  indudea  an  area  of  67,406  square  miles. 
The  Philippine  islands  were  discovered  in  1621,  by 
Fernando  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan.  The  shores 
of  Luzon  are  rockj,  the  country  mountainous ;  tbe 
climate  is  tropical,  and  subject  to  the  usual  tropical 
accompaniments  of  volcanoes,  earthquakea,  fte. 
The  houses  of  Manilla  are  strongly  built,  and 
generally  of  two  stories,  of  which  tbe  lower  is 
used  as  a  storehouse,  or  place  for  merchandise ; 
tbe  upper  as  the  dwelling-house.   Large  beams  pro- 


ImdiDg  throngh  the  walls,  and  fixed  firmly  in  the 

ground,  are  adopted  as  a  means  of  safety  to  the 

house  in  case  of  earthquake. 

Manilla  is  the  seat  of  GoTernment,  the  Viceroy  hating 
the  local  rank  of  Captain  Gkneral.  The  forces  under  his 
command  aC  the  preaeat  time^  incliiding  'native  repilar 
infantry,  Spanish  artillery,  and  a  few  cavalry,  nnmber  about 
10,000  men ;  besides  a  large  hody  of  irregnlars,  loth 
cavalry  and  infantry,  mounted  and  foot  police  forces,  revenue 
men,  and  marines.  These  latter  are  all  Spaniards,  and, 
perhaps  about  the  best  of  the  troope. 

Of  the  public  edifices  of  Manilla,  tbe  author 

speaks  as  follows  : — 

The  public  buildings  are  not  numerous,  but  I  observed 
several  large  churches,  besides  monasteries,  nneneries,  and 
colleges.  One  of  the  ktter  is  really  a  fine  building,  and  the 
institution,  1  believe,  a  most  niefnl  and  benevolent  one,  for 
there  the  unprotected  find  an  asylum  without  the  least  in- 
fraction of  their  personal  liberty  \  and  with  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  good  education.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  rather  irregularly  built  square,  where  the  governor  of 
the  Philippines,  whose  local  rank  of  Captain  Qenerml  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  Spanish  military  service,  dwells.  Tbe 
palace  is  a  heavy,  sombre- looking  edifice,  covering  a  large 
space  of  ground,  but  far  from  imposing  in  its  aspect.  In 
this  sqaare  a  military  band  performs  on  Sundays,  and, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  days  in  the  week. 

Manilla  having  been  in  1565  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards,  Spanish  customs  and  manners  have  been 
introduced,  and  tbe  Spanish  costume  is  very 
generally  adopted  out  of  doors.  As  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  Manilla  the  author  states  : — 

Most  tropicnl  fruits  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manilla,  but  it  is  more  particularly  famed  for  its  mangoes, 
which  are  in  season  from  about  November  to  June  or  July,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  choicest  kinds,  from  some 
of  the  Bombay  gardens,  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world.  Of  course  the  climate  is  much  too  warm  for  many 
of  the  most  common  English  vegetables  to  answer  well. 
Potatoes  of  the  ordinary  kind  are  imported  from  China  and 
Van  Dieman*s  Land,  and  when  the  stock  of  the&e  is  insufficient 
their  place  is  abundantly  supplied  by  sweet  potatoes  of 
native  growth.  Lettaees  and  green  peta  are  also  produced 
by  the  soil,  but  the  latter  are  very  precarious,  and  so  tender 
that  they  are  dressed  and  served  at  table  in  the  pod. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  illustrations  in  this 
volume ;  some  of  them  are  pretty  good,  others  aro 
of  dubious  perspective.  The  work  altogether  is 
of  average  merit.  At  times,  a  familiar  and  faoetioua 
style  is  adopted,  which  is  bad  taste.  However, 
many  of  the  chapters  are  amusing,  and  the  book 
is  not  above  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  readers, 
who  may  be  both  entertained  and  instructed  by 
its  chapters. 


Poplar  ffotue  Academy,  By  the  author  of  *'  Mary 
Powel."  8  vols.  London:  Arthur Hall>Tirtne, 
and  Co. 
Ohe  of  tbe  moat  pleasing  stories  we  have  read  for 
a  long  time ;  oharmiugly  written  and  deligfatMiy 
tdd,  without  any  exaggerated  piotnres,  or  impro- 
bable events ;  it  is  life,  simply  every  day  life,  bnt 
painted  in  such  truthful  pleasant  colours^  that  we 
are  enchanted  with  the  picture. 

The  story  tells  us  of  three  young  sisters  who, 
being  mined  by  a  worthless  father,  make  up  their 
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minds  to  koep  a  school,  hnd  Urns  support  tbem- 
seWes.  They  set  about  the  matter  euergetically, 
and  after  a  little  doubt  and  irresolutiou  (for  they 
don't  mnoh  like  the  prospect)  call  on  their  various 
friends  soliciting  aid,  in  the  shape  of  pnpils  and 
recommendations,  get  out  prospectuses,  and  finally, 
scholars  being  provided,  open  the  "Academy/* 
The  following  is  an  excellent  remark  about  school- 
mistresses and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held. 

**  After  all,  it  it  a  very  high  destiny  to  train  the  yonng." 
"  Certainly  it  is,"  saij^  I  ]  '•  it  gives  the  bent  to  their  fnture 

characteri  and  lives." 
**T1ien  why  are  schooImistreMea  tlightiogly  thought  of  P*' 
"  Partly  throogh  the  Darrov-mindedneas  of  othera,*'  aaid 

I,  "and  partly  throogh  their  owni  which  prevents  their 

taking  a  high  view  of  their  vocation." 

Again,  the  following  description  of  one  of  the 
hones  of  these  sisters  in  their  palmy  days  is  beau- 
tifiiUy  written,  and  graphically  presents  a  cheerful 
country  house  to  us. 

Behold  as  proceeding  in  procession  to  the  bed-room,  with 
cleaa  white  dimity  fnrnitare,  that  had  been  dniy  prepared  for 
at;  grandmamma,  in  her  voluminons  habiliments,  sailing 
before  os  ;  Aunt  Christy,  who  is  short,  fat,  and  rosy,  with  an 
arm  roand  oar  waists,  and  HawkiDs,  who  was  then  ouly  be- 
ginning to  be  rather  an  old-maidish  parlonr-maid,  carrying 
the  bona,  while  gfaodpepa  atood  at  (he  hall  door  rommagiug 
OQt  aiipeaet  for  the  porter.  What  an  immensity  we  liad  to 
teU  aboat  papa,  mamma,  and  onrselves !  How  very  little 
leisure  we  fonnd  for  asking  questions !  How  Aunt  Christy 
would  laugh  at  our  talking  oarselves  out  of  breath  !  How 
grandmamma,  never  satiated,  would  enjoy  it  all,  and  how 
tardily  we  at  leagth  west  down  to  dnaer  1  Then  there  waa 
gimadpapa  to  begin  with  again.  There  was  little  done  but 
talking  the  first  evening.  Perhaps  a  song  might  be  sung — 
a  piece  of  fancy  work  produced  and  criticised,  bnt  very  few 
stitches  were  taken.  Dear  me!  it  seems  but  yesterday.  We 
got  dreadfully  sleepy  at  last,  being  a  good  deal  ahaken  by  the 
journey,  and  grandmamma  would  bring  out  rich  seed  eake, 
and  plam  cake  and  biscuits  for  sapper,  and  we  secretly  felt 
we  conld  have  eaten  them  all  and  more — we  were  so  hnogry  ! 
]^o  danger  of  lying  awake  that  night! — in  sheets  dried  on  a 
sweet  briar  hedge,  and  laid  in  lavender  on  a  bed  soft  as  down. 
People  enjoved  soft  beds  in  tliosc  days,  now  they  are  ncciis- 
tomod  to  prefer  hard  ones.  For  my  part,  I  tisej  to  think  it 
quite  enchanting  to  sink  (at  Chrisltnni)  into  n  mass  of 
feathers  that  nil  but  closed  over  me,  mul  lie  blinking  nt  the 
nnusuul  luxury  of  a  wood  fire  siuuuldcring  on  the  lirnrth. 
My  mother  had  the  impression  that  my  •^rnnumother  usrd  to 
let  her  spare  beds  get  damp.  However  thf-y  n(»ver  materially 
hurt  any  of  ns,  though  we  certainly  oficn  h-»d  tremendously 
bad  colds.  But  grandmamma  always  said  we  cnu'^ht  them 
on  the  journey,  aod  told  us  how  dangcroas  it  was  to  let  down 
tlte  coach  window. 

The  following  remark  about  family  events,  and 
the  soaudal  caused  by  them,  is  true  and  good. 

People  often  give  themselves  unnecessary  sorrow  by  fancy- 
ing family  scandals  cirrulateJ  much  more  widely  than  is  the 
case.  And  even  when  they  do  circulate,  how  often  people 
live  them  down. 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  The  school  goes  on 
very  well  for  a  time.  There  is  a  degree  of  novelty 
in  it  which  amuses  the  young  schoolmistresses,  and 
makes  them  fancy  that  after  all  it  is  not  such  a 
terrible  affair.  Before  long,  howeter,  the  daily 
fatigue  becomes  very  wearisome  *  they  ate  jaded, 
fagged,  fend  tired,  and  almost  dMieartened ;  when, 
on  financial  inquiries  at  the  end  of  the  first  4wlf> 


year,  they  discover  that  they  have  not  only  paid 
their  way,  but  have  been  able  to  save  forty  pounds. 
This  is  encouraging,  and  a  slight  compensation  for 
all  their  labour  and  fatigue.  But  trials  arc  in  store 
for  them,  the  common  trials  of  all  fichoolmistresseSf 
arising  from  bad  scholars  and  unjust  parents*  Oae 
of  the  girls  proves  to  be  a  thief — she  is  dismissed ; 
bnt  although  her  guilt  is  undoubted,  the  rela- 
tions refuse  to  believe  in  it,  and  blame  the  sisters 
for  injustice  and  cruelty.  The  next  trouble  arises 
from  a  sickness  which  breaks  out  in  the  school,  and 
from  which  one  of  the  pupils  dies ;  then  Marian, 
the  youngest  of  the  three  school tnistr esses,  becomes 
dangerously  ill,  and  is  all  but  glveu  up  by  her 
medical  man.  Change  of  air  being  absolutely 
necessary  for  her,  Isabella,  the  elder  sister,  takes 
her  to  Fish  port,  a  little  watering  place,  where  she 
renews  her  acquaiutaurc  with  a  Mr.  Francis 
Duncan,  who  eventually  becomes  a  very  near  and 
dear  friend. 

The  account  of  this  place,  and  of  the  life  the 
sisters  led  there,  is  most  graphically  written. 
We  fancied  we  were  talking  to  and  walking  with 
them  as  we  read,  and  very  plejisant  company  did 
we  find  them.  Everything  they  said  was  worth 
attention ;  even  the  lighter  remarks  were  mado 
brilliant  by  genius,  and  the  more  sober,  interesting 
by  thoughtful  reflection. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  "  story 
telling'*  literature  of  the  day.  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  work  is  pure,  truthful,  and  excellent.  There 
is  not  oue  "word  which  can  oiTeud  the  most  fastidious 
perception,  no  objectionable  plot  or  unnatural  ex- 
oitement ;  -—it  is  only  the  story  of  three  estimable 
sisters — nothing  but  a  plain  domestic  tale ;  yet  it  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  when  we  came  to  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  we  regretted  nothing  iu 
connection  with  it  but  its  brevity.  It  will  be 
popular.  The  public  must  approve  of  ''Poplar 
House  Academy.'* 


Prairie  Farming  in  America;  with  Notes  hy  the  Wa^ 

on  Canada  and  ih^   United  Slates,     By  James 

Caird,  M.P.    London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 

Longmans,  and  Roberts,     p.p.  128. 

A   Yert   practical   and   pleasant   little   book,   a 

"multum  in  parvo"  affair,  small  in  compass,  volu* 

minous  in  quality,  with  a  great  deal  of  interesting 

and  very  readable  matter.     The  followiog  is  the 

author's  experience  of  New  York. 

I  hked  New  York  from  its  varied  and  picturesque  novelty. 
But  the  country  so  far  diatppoints  me,  and  the  same  barren 
aspect,  chnnged  from  clay  to  blowing  sand,  continues  to  Lake 
Cham  plain.  The  lailwnys  are  very  uneven  at.d  uneasy. 
When  I  awoke  after  my  first  day's  ride,  I  thought  myself  at 
sea  again,  feeling  the  sensation  which  one  experiences  after 
a  stormy  voyage.  Tiiis  was  at  Saratoga,  the  great  watering 
place  to  which  the  Americans  resort  dnrin«:  tlie  fashionnblo 
seiison.  The  scnson  tvns  over  now,  and  only  a  few  littgertu;^ 
visitors  remained.  The  towo  is  an  assemblage  of  hotels,  nt 
which  yon  are  taken  in  and  done  for  at  10a.  6d.  a  day.  The 
hotel  in  which  we  itayed  is  the  largest ;  it  has  beds  for  about 
1,000,  and  the  waiters  are  ail  bhieks,  slow- and  not  very 
obliging.      The  prices  of  everything  are  enormoai.      A 
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book  eott  8«.  4d ;  a  bottle  of  ^h.^rry  84.  4J.  to  lOs.  GI.; 
)bJcnm24«.;  Bm's  bwr  U.  6J  ;  a  «;>  for  three  miles  ;  8s. 
to  lOi.  The  honei  are  not  ualike  their  masters.  Tbej 
ImiU  ap  thnr  heads,  shake  their  little  eoekuiU,  and  away 
they  iy  vith  the  tpider>wh«d  carriage  which  the  luit 
Tanheei  drive.  They  ami  ia  a  deapetate  hany  at  the  itart, 
aad  yet  I  hare  boC  fimad  them  tmn  cadariag  thaa  aa 
Eagltsh  hoiae  at  the  ead  of  the  daft  jauwgj, 

Tl&e  tuihor  next  goes  to  Montred.  EEe  sajs : — 

The  SL  Lavreaee,  opposite  11  oatieal,  is  a  aapiiieeat 
rfrraa,  like  aa  arm  of  the  eea,  rashia^  with  a  great  tide,  two 
■dies  beoad.  From  the  ferry  strawer  the  city  is  aeea  to 
great  advaatage,  its  wharves  stretchiaf  akmg  the  river,  aod 
the  tim-roofed  booses,  and  chareh  copolis  sparkliog  bnlliaiitlv 
ia  the  saa.  It  is  a  reaMrkably  handsosM  town,  bseked  by  a 
loOy  wooded  bill,  the  moaataia  which  all  strani^en  are  ex- 
petard  to  visit,  and  froa  which  the  prospect  is  very  estea- 
sive.  One  f!rikiaf  object  is  the  Great  Victoria  Tabalar 
Bridge,  being  aow  coast  ructed  across  the  St.  lAwreaee,  two 
BsiWs  in  length,  as  the  vixdnct  of  the  Oraed  Traak  Rulwsv, 
a  prodigioas  engineerins:  work,  bat  which,  vhea  eoaipleted, 
wi'l,  in  »)1  seasrins,  sammer  sod  arinter,  affirJ  to  the  railway 
a  cootinaaai  ontlcl  to  Uie  Atlantic  for  the  whole  stream  of 
frs£c  from  British  Anierics,  and  the  Nonh  Westera  State* 
of  the  Union.  The  rast  eiprnditare  on  this  railway  aad  its 
works  luks  grestly  enriched  Moatrejil. 

In  discussing  Ottawa,  the  new  capilal  of  Canada, 
Mr.  Caird  pronounces  it  inferior  to  Moatrea],  and 

MJS — 

Tt  woald  be  liule  more  absard  to  decree  the  reoMival  of 
the  seat  of  Governmeat  from  Lowiom  to  Norwich,  thaa  it  was 
to  prefer  Ottawa  to  M oatreal. 

Mr.  Caird  forgets,  never  knew,  or  suppresses  the 
arpiments  in  favour  of  Ottawa,  namelj,  that  it 
stands  in  both  provinces,  is  capable  of  being 
eheaplj  and  efficientlj  fortified,  is  at  a  reasonable 
distance  ffx>in  the  frontier,  and  will  form,  in  a  few 
jears,  the  central  town  of  the  provinces ;  while 
Montreal,  Quebec,  or  Toronto  must  oeeopj  their 
southern  line.  Montreal  has  some  distance  between 
it  and  the  frontier.  Quebec  is  even  further  re- 
moved from  the  States.  Yet  neither  of  them 
presents  the  advantages  that  belong  to  Ottawa. 
Mr.  Caird*s  analogy  ofLoodon  and  Norwich  would 
be  correct  if  Norwich  were  coming  rapidly  up  with 
London  in  population,  and  already  contained 
600,000  persons. 

Toronto,  Niagara,  and  Hamilton  are  next  visited 
and  described ;  between  the  first-named  place  and 
Cobui^,  the  author  says,  the  country  improves ;  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  process  of  clearing, 
a  necessary  and  preliminary  occupation  to  the  young 
farmer. 

Formidable  thongh  the  eattiog  dowa  of  the  forest  appears 
to  the  strong  arm  of  a  healthy  yoaag  man,  il  is  ooe  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  oat  of  door  oecopations.  Thoagh  the 
wioiers  are  cold,  the  weather  is  steady,  aad  aa  active  maa 
■ay  work  ia  his  shirt  sleeves,  in  the  shelter  of  the  forest, 
during  most  of  the  deariag  seasoa.  To  cat  dowa  the  trees 
oa  aa  acre  of  laad,  aad  pile  them  with  the  braaehes  ready 
for  bamiag,  is  rcckoaeJ  a  good  BioBth*s  work,  aad  by  steady 
peraereranee  six  acres  may  be  thas  aeeompUshed  daring  the 
wiatcr. 

Whea  the  groaad  has  beeoam  dry  aad  warm  the  piles  are 
eat  oa  ftre,  the  ashes  are  sfterwaids  seattaiad  over  the  aarfiwe, 
aad  eariy  ia  aatamo  the  groaad  is  sowa  with  wheat,  which 
fsaenilly  proves  a  good  crop.  On  bir  laad,  ia  a  good 
sitastioB,  a  hard-workiag  maa,  if  he  gala  tha  laad  for  little 


or  aothiag^  may  aooa  aara  a  fivdiMod  la  laii  laser*  B« 
if  he  has  to  pay  each  prices  as  I  heard  gaoled—  €5  to  M  sa 
acre  ia  aay  eligible  kieslity,  aad  raekoas  tha  valae  of  his 
owa  laboar  in  eleariag,  aad  tha  foes  of  time  dariag  which  ha 
hss  to  wait  for  his  iiat  crop,  oaa  om  fael  aa  anpiisa  that 
thetidaofeeugratioa  hu,of  lata  yaaia,  aat  ateadily  waii- 
ward,  to  the  opea  piairies,  whan  tha  bad  eoats  km  to  par. 
chase,  aad  from  which  a  crop  any  ha  laapad  ia  tha  inl  yaar 
of  aettlesMat. 

Wo  do  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Caird,  unee 
laad  in  the  Ottawa  region  may  be  obtained  for 
boMmfiie  settlement  almost  free,  but  Mr.  Ourd 
prefers  the  west,  for  the  Illinois  railway  is  ia  tbe 
west  Mr.  Caird,  we  suspect,  had  to  bring  its 
land  into  repute.  He  fofgeta,  however,  thai  car- 
riage of  proMince  may  be  equal  to  rent.  He  says 
of  Toronto  that  it  is— 

K  iae  dty,  with  aa  cxedleat  harhoar  oa  Lske  Oatario :  the 
harboar  is  protected  by  a  low  aeek  of  had  which  forws  a 
aat  ami  break  wster.  Wide  streets,  aaswroas  diaiihas,  aad 
pabiicbaiidiags,  with  splendid  storas,aad  shops  belokea  a  pbet 
of  growing  prosperity.  Toroato  is  the  oatlet  of  a  goad 
agricultarsl  ooantry,  aad  shoald  a  ship  eaaal  ha  made  here 
to  connect  with  l^ke  Horoa  by  the  Georgiaa  Bay,  the  hasi- 
Bess  of  this  loarishiag  city  as  a  port  of  traasit  woald  he 
matdially  aagmeatal.    By  aaaas  of  tha  Qraad  Traak  aad 

Orsat  Westera  Railway  it  alrta^y  |B 11  aveiy  finlilj  far 

eommaaicatioa  by  bad. 


The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  well  described,  bat  tbe 
subject  is  worn  threadbare.  In  speaking  of  tbe 
two  Caoadas,  ».«.  Canada  West  and  Canada  Bast, 
he  states  that  in  the  former  the  winters  are  shorter, 
and  the  dimato  more  favooraUe  to  i^rienltare. 
But  he  says  Lower  Canada  is  more  free  from  fever 
and  ague.  The  author,  on  the  authority  of  others, 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following  strange 
system  of  conducting  a  banking  establishment — the 
account  is  amusing  at  least.  The  system  bekmgs 
to  the  United  8Ute9. 

It  is  deaomiaateJ  the  **  Shia  Plaster,"  or  **  Wild  Gat** 
baakiag  system.  This  is  the  descriptioa,  givea  to  me  by  a 
maa  who  spoke  from  etperieaee,  of  the  way  to  get  ap  each 
a  baak.  Yoa  go  iato  a  State  where  the  stock  is  below  par, 
say  at  70  or  80.  Too  bay  50,000  dolUrs  of  that  stock, 
lodge  it  with  the  State  aaJitor.  aad  oblaia  his  coaater  sig- 
aatere  to  yoar  baak-notes.  This  paper  moaey  yoa  take 
iato  the  wilderaess,  kaock  ap  a  shaaty,  write  "  Baak  ** 
over  it,  aad  date  yoar  paper  moary  there.  Tlie  arare 
iaaeocasible  the  place  is  the  heller,  as  yoar  paper  is  desuad* 
able  ia  coia  only  at  the  place  of  issae.  Having  performed 
these  aecesssry  rites,  yoa  briag  yoar  aotes  to  some  oeatra 
of  basiaen :  they  receive  carrea^  at  oace,  froM  tha  State 
aaditor*s  sigaatare,  and  as  yoa  are  a  sharp  basiaees  auia, 
yoa  lead  them  readily  oa  mortgage  of  real  astate  at  oaa  aad 
a  half  to  two  per  eeat.  per  moath.  There  is  Uttb  fear  of 
yoar  aotes  oomiaf  back  oa  yoa  for  psyaMat,  as  tha  pbca 
of  issae  is  aadisooverable.  Cvety  maa  iato  whoae  haade 
they  COBB  is  iatcrestod  ia  keepiag  them  aloat.  By  degrece 
they  are  wora  oat,  aad  thas,  with  ordiaary  lack,  yoa  aecara 
yoar  owa  deposit  with  the  State,  aad  its  repraseatative, 
which,  ia  the  bauds  of  the  pablic,  has  gradaally  disappasiad  I 
However  improbabb  it  may  aeem,  I  was  aasarad  that  saeh 
practices  are  at  this  momeat  followed ;  bat  of  eoarsa  thej 
are  attcrly  diseoaataaaacad  by  all  haakeia  of  alaadiag  sad 
respectability. 

How  it  is  possible,  then,  to  keep  the  notes  afloat, 
we  eaniiot  tell;  and  just  as  little  bow  holders 
will  float  them,  nntilthej  wear  to  nothing  in  their 
hands 
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iThe  accoani  of  iUe  Prairies  is  usefal  to  those 
who  are  likely  to  be  located  near  or  in  them.  The 
author  describes  the  various  crops  they  produce, 
and  gives  much  valuable  iuformation  concerning 
thein.  Of  the  root,  witli  which  we  are  well 
acqaainted,  he  says— • 

Potaloss  are  »  prodneUve  and  Taluble  erop  ia  the 
Borthen  put  of  the  State.  Th^  yield  from  three  to 
•even  tone  an  acre,  which  aell  at  from  S0«.  to  £3  per  ton. 

But  that  is  not  very  explicit — SOs.  to  £3  ;  nor 
are  we  told  where  they  sell  for  that.  Is  it  on  the 
ground  as  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  market  as  in  flng- 
land.  The  answer  is  all  the  difference  between 
nothing  and  something. 

The  eighth  chapter,  or  letter,  as  the  author 
styles  it,  contains  some  remarks  on  the  "  Cost  of 
Labour;"  "A  comparison  between  Farming  in 
England,  and  owning  Land  in  Illinois,"  —  the 
capital  necessary  to  start  one  farmer  in  England, 
is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  three  land-owners  in 
Illinois — "Profits  of  Sheep  Farming,  etc." 

The  arguments  he  uses  are  such  as  to  prove 
that  steady,  active,  and  indnstrions  young  men 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  gaining  a  living  as  agri- 
culturists in  Illinois.  The  description  of  the  Iron 
Mountain,  to  which  a  railway  runs  from  St..  Louis, 
is  worth  transcribing :-— 

The  Iron  Hoantain  corers  a  anrface  of  500  acres ;  it 
riiei  to  a  height  of  between  SOO  and  800  feet  abore  iU 
baie,  and  nearly  1,000  above  the  bed  of  the  Mitaiuippi, 
from  which  it  it  thirty-eight  milee  distant.  It  is  clothed 
with  young  oak  and  hiekorj  trees,  which  thrive  well  on  the 
scaoty  soil,  between  the  crefices  of  the  rock,  and  among 
the  loose  stones  with  which  it  is  covered.  Tlie  whole  moan- 
tain,  and  every  stone  npon  it,  is  nearly  pare  iron  ore,  there 
being  only  two  to  three  per  oent.  of  silica  and  alnmina, 
65  per  cent,  of  pare  iron,  and  the  remainder  oxygen.  The 
qaaotity  aliove  the  base  is  estimated  at  two  million  tons. 
A  bore  of  150  feet  has  been  made  at  the  base,  without 
meeting  with  any  change,  and  the  geologist  of  the  State 
says  that  it  may  be  of  any  depth,  if  it  is,  as  he  supposes,  a 
Bass  of  iron  which  has  been  opheaved  throogh  a  Assure  of 
the  earth's  crust. 

This  work  will  amply  repay  the  reader  for  perusal. 


The  Friendly  DUpuianii  ;  or  Fuiura  PunUhment  Re* 
eonnderid.  By  Aitba,  Author  of  "  Ashburn.'* 
I  vol.,  pp.  490.  London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue, 
and  Co. 
Thb  author  conducts  the  argument  in  this  volume 
in  the  form  of  dialogues  chiefly,  and  contributed 
papers  by  members  of  the  party,  which  consists 
of  a  few  families  in  respectable  circumstances. 
The  first  we  meet  are  a  lady  and  gentleman  who 
have  courted  long,  and  have  married  in  middle 
life.  The  lady  regrets  that  the  marriage  did  not 
occur  earlier;  but  the  gentleman  thinks  it  was 
all  for  the  best,  and  believes  that  he  got  his  bride 
whenever  he  was  ready  to  receive  lier.  As  for 
the  lady,  he  assigns  the  following  reason  why  she 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  date  of  their  mar- 
riage:— 


First,  yon  were  taught  to  price  creature  love;  then,  to 
resign  it ;  and  lastly,  to  enjoy  it  aright.  It  is  true  part  of 
the  process  might  have  been  carried  on  after  marriage ; 
but  [a  smile  playing  round  his  lips]  I  am  as  well  pleased,  I 
must  confess,  it  was  completed  before.  ' 

The  words  within  "brackets*'  in  the  extract 
might  be  advantageously  omitted — brackets  and 
altogether.  They  form,  however,  part  of  the 
author's  style.  The  reader  is  not  permitted  to 
imagine  anything — ^not  even  that  a  gentleman 
smiled  when  npon  the  road  to  Wales,  for  the  first 
month  of  marriage,  with  his  wife.  There  is  too 
much  detail  in  the  book  on  these  little  matters — 
and  its  omission  would  improve  the  style.  Upon 
the  first  rainy  day  in  Wales  they  got  into  serious 
subjects.  It  is  literally  narrated  that  the  rain 
compelled  them  to  discuss  the  duration  of  future 
punishments,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  they 
would  have  fallen  into  the  consideration  of  this 
important  subject  unless  for  the  clouds.  We 
should  remark  that  the  newly-married  people  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somers,  and  that  Mrs.  Somers  was 
once  Elizabeth  Howard ;  and  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  read  "  Ashburn,"  will  know  more  of 
their  antecedents  than  we  can  tell  them. 

Mr.  Somers  was  a  universalist  on  Evangelical 
principles,  a  difficult  position  to  hold,  against  the 
current.  In  Wales,  he  converted  his  wife,  and, 
like  all  converts  in  similar  circumstances,  she 
became  an  Enthusiast.  They  proceeded  to  Liver- 
pool from  Wales,  upon  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Merton,  who  introduced  them  to  their  personal 
friends,  and  the  two  friends  of  Universalism  dis- 
cussed their  creed  with  all  comers,  and  made  con- 
verts of  all  those  who  were  disposed  to  give  them 
a  hearing.  This  book  consists  of  reports  of  these 
discussions,  and  of  the  papers  read  at  them. 

Perhaps  we  might  also  remind  "Aura"  that 
for  an  argument  on  a  solemn  subject,  the  reasoners 
are  occasionally  rather  light  in  their  manner  of 
speech. 

After  a  little  more  hadinagef  EUsabeth  said, — It  is  you 
that  have  to  begin,  Frederic.  I  am  longing  for  the  argn* 
ment  to  begin. 

It  does  begin,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture  by  all  the  parties. 
That  is  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  state- 
ment. 

The  text,  "these  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment,"  is  disposed  of  by  Mr. 
Somers's  assertion  that  the  Greek  word  aionios  has 
two  meanings  in  the  same  verse, — an  absolute 
everlasting,  and  a  limited  everlasting— or  a  long 
period,  in  other  words ;  everlasting  and  some- 
thing less.  He  quotes  the  25th  verse  of  the  last 
chapter  of  Eomans,  as  a  similar  passage  in  which 
the  word  "  aiouois  *'  is  used  twice,  but  trans- 
lated differently.  The  word  is  used  in  different 
cases,  and  the  context  makes  the  meaning  clear. 
There  is  no  analogy  between  the  existence  of  the 
Creator  and  the  life  of  the  world,  but  there  is  an 
apparent  analogy  between  the  fate  of  two  classes 
of   mankind — the  forgiven,  and  the  unfoi^^ven. 
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T!ic  argument  emplorcd  in  this  case,  is  that  aionois  \ 
literallj  signifies  life-loug,  and  therefore  the  pas-  ■ 
sage  means  that    the  righteous  shall  go  iato  life- 
long   happiness,  and    the  wicked    into    life- long  ' 
punishment.     As  for  the  former,  their  condition 
of  liring  renders  it  ererUsting.     That  condition  , 
is  expressed  by  the  text,  "Oar  life  is  hid  with  | 
Christ  in   God,**  and   "  Because  I  lire,  je  shall  . 
live  alao,'*  along  with  other  and  similar  passages,  | 
especially  the  3Sth  and  39th  rerses  of  the  Sth  , 
chapter  of  the  Romans,  which  strongly   support  | 
the  theory ;  not  by  direct  assertion,  but  by  impli-  { 
cations   and  inferences  which  equal  direct  state-  j 
ments.    The  life- Ions:  of  the  wicked  has  no  similar  j 
assurance  of   durability;    and    we    may    at    once  j 
remark   that  the  argument  of  the  work   is    that  | 
the    body   and    soul   of   the   uuforgivcii    wi'l    be  i 
destroyed  in  their  punishment.     Thus,  it  will  not 
be  an  e?erlasting,   but  a  life-long  punishment. 
Further,   the  author    believes    that    the    beings 
destroyed  thus  will  be  restored.     If  we  under- 
stand the  terms  correctly,  they  mean  that  after 
annihilation  they  will  be  revived.     Perhaps   the 
author  fails  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  annihila- 
tion.    He  seems  to  regard  it  as  the  ab3ence  of 
sensation — as  sleep,  or  as  a  swoon.     These  are 
not  annihation  or  complete  destruction,   for  the 
sleeper  awakens  to  his  cares,  griefs,  or  joys.     He 
identifies  himself  at  once  with  all  his  past  history. 
The  destruction  of  a  memorv  would  be  the  real 
annihilation  of  the  link  between  the  past  and  the 
present.     Therefore^  when  we  find  authors  reason- 
ing out  the  question.  Shall   we  know  our  friends 
in    Heaven?    we   feel   that   the  onlv   answer   is 
that  we  shall  know  thcni,  or  ue  shall  not  be  there. 
The  transmutation  which  would  destroy  our  iden- 
tity, would  make  the  materials  of  this  being  into  a 
new  being ;  but  identity  could  not  subsist  without 
recollection,    and  recollection  of  the   individual 
history  could  not  subsist  without  remembrance  of 
the  history  of  others. 

Any  notice  that  we  have  in  Scripture  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  redeemed,  supports  the  a 
priori  argument  that  they  must  necessarily  know 
each  other,  and  remember  the  past.  Indeed, 
their  employments,  so  far  as  they  are  explained, 
prove  that  to  be  true  ;  and  there  are  at  least 
examples  of  their  re-appearance  under  the  names, 
and  with  the  remembraDces  which  tliey  bore  or 
possessed  in  the  world. 

In  the  same  manner  the  idea  of  the  dcslructiou 
of  the  wicked,  and  then  their  restomtion,  implies 
new  creatures.  If  they  are  to  be  restored  with  the 
memories  of  the  past  dwelling  within  them,  their 
punishment  has  not  been  destruction  but  suspen- 
sion. 

Then,  in  reference  to  the  statement,  "  their  worm 
dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched,'*  the  author 
seems  to  regard  it  as  descriptive  of  actual  agencies 
—  fire  and  worms — burning  and  gnawing.  He 
argues  from  that  conviction  aud  parallel  threatcn- 
inga,  respecting  destruction  by  fire,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  the  fire  will  not  be  extinguished  until 


all  its  material  be  burned  up ;  and  the  worm  will 
not  die  while  it  has  anything  to  feed  npon ;  bat 
that  the  one  will  be  quenched,  and  the  other  will 
perish  when  the  material  is  done  on  which  they  fed. 
We  allow  that  there  are  passages  in  the  Bible 
in  which  fire, now  quenched,  is  named  with  the  same 
adjectives,  but  employed  upon  oooimon  matter*  tad 
not  upon  immortal  souls ;  and  the  ftatkor  foreswing 
that  difficulty,  or  being  met  by  it  in  his  path, 
removes  it  by  the  denial  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  We  need  scarcely  say  that  in  this  argument 
the  author  is  lost,  and  that  may  be  deemed  more 
unfortunate,  as  he  begins  with  an  essay  on  pergonal 
identity,  and  founds  upon  the  assumption  that  ts 
the  body  undergoes  changes  of  material,  so  there 
cannot  be  personal  identity  between  the  child  of 
four  vears  and  the  man  of  fourscore  vears,  which 
is  simple  nonsense;  seeing  that  an  injury  which 
may  have  crippled  the  child  of  four  years,  seveaty-* 
six  years  afterwards  cripples  the  man  of  foarsoora 
years;  and  the  disease  which  has  got  into  the 
blood  of  the  infant,  if  not  expelled  by  some  agency 
of  an  external  oharaoter,  will  remain  to  kill  tho 
man  of  fonrscore  years.  These  arguments,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  body,  have^  aud  ean  have* 
nothing  to  do  with  the  immortality  of  the  soul* 
That  proceeds  entirely  on  different  principles*  and 
although  we  cannot  make  room  for  the  argument 
here,  yet  it  is  conclusive  from  facts  obvious  to 
reason  even,  as  it  appears  to  us,  irrespective  of 
revelation.  While,  therefore,  "«o«oit*'  may  mean 
*•  lifc-loncr/*  and  tliis  might  be  considered  its  fair 
meaning,  from  the  construction  of  the  word,  yet 
that  in  no  way  alters  the  case  with  thoae  who 
believe  in  the  immortality  oC  the  sOul.  Everlasiing 
and  life-long  would  be  to  them  exchangeable  terms. 
Still  we  must  interpret  wonls  in  the  meaning  of 
those  who  used  them.  Thus  Frederic,  the  great 
reasoner  for  this  view  of  universalism,  affords  us 
early  in  the  work,  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
V.  hich  we  must  interpret  words. 

We  ftll  know  irhut  Are  th«  terms  employed  to  descnlM  the 
lot  of  the  unpenitent  in  the  Old  Testnment,  to  perish,  eon- 
snine,  be  destroyed,  &:c.  These  are  the  Mrori)«  which  occar 
in  our  present  translation,  and  no  one,  I  be'iieTe,  be  he 
£tcrni8t,  Univcrsalist,  or  Dcstrnctionibt,  has  eomplained  of 
mistranslation.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore^  thai  alt  that 
we  bftTe  to  do  is  to  take  np  the  dear  antwisted  meaaiag  of 
the  English  words,  and  tliat  will  give  as  the  uneqniTocal 
sense  of  scripture  on  the  point.  In  preparation  for  this 
evening,  [rising  and  fetching  some  books  from  a  side-table] 
I  have  taken  from  yonr  shelves  two  dictionaries,  Johnson's 
and  Webster's.  Let  as  see  what  they  tell  ns  aboat  these 
words.  He  tamed  ap  these  words  in  Johnson,  and  poioted 
oat  how  he  gives  first  the  literal  meaning,  and  then  adds, 
"in  theology,"  &c.  Thus,  *•  Perish:—!,  to  die  come  to 
nothing ;  2,  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  de»v ;  3,  [in  theology] 
lost  eternally.*'  He  then  turned  to  Webster,  and  pointed 
ottt  how,  after  giving  the  etymology  of  perish  f«r  ae 
literally  to  depart  wholly.  He  giTe*  seven  veanings  infly- 
ing  decay,  and  comiog  to  nothing  and  then  three  theologi- 
cal senses.  First: — "Here  is  consume— to  waste  away 
slowly,  to  be  exhausted,  and  no  other  meaning.  To  de- 
stroy— to  demolish,  separate  the  parts  of  an  edifice,  the 
nnion  of  which  is  neceenry  to  eonstitote  the  tiling,  raia, 
annihilation.  The  theological  Mnsc  of  inflicting  aaflbringi 
yon  SCO  he  does  not  give. 
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If  we  were  io  suppose  that  our  English  word 
"  perish"  inherits  all  the  dignity  of  **pereo^^  and 
if  it  is  to  be  treated  as  the  gentleman  whose  argu- 
ment we  quote  treats  **aionois,'*  although,  as  we 
have  stated,  his  treatment  makes  no  difference  to 
its  meaning  or  strength  in  the  passage  qnoted, 
we  must  reject  the   interpretations   of  Johnson 
and  Webster.     A  man  in  that  sense  might  perish 
to  us,  and  after  the  process  exist  as  fully  as  he  did 
before.     Indeed,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  and  expres- 
si?6  description  of  death  without  pain.     *'  I  go 
away  through  the  portal."  That  is  a  paraphrase  of 
the  meaning,  but  it  contains  the  correct  idea.     In 
our  use  of  the  word,  perish  correctly  stated  by 
Johnson  and  Webster,  we  have  forgotten  this  appli- 
cation originally.     Even  now,  and  still,  however, 
in  common  language,  we  say  a  man  is  dead  rather 
than  a  man  is  perished.     But  when  we  know  the 
cause  of  his  departure,  we  use  the  latter  verb  ;  the 
man  has  perished,  "  has  gone  away  through,"  from 
cold,  from  want,  from  wounds. 

The  manner  it>  which  the  word  to  perish  might 
be  used  theologically  would  be,  that  the  lost  has 
gone  away  for  ever  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
Saviour.  In  this  way  the  old  commentator, 
Mathew  Henry,  in  referring  to  the  text  in  Matthew. 
25th, says,  "It  is  the  hell  of  hell  to  depart  from 
Christ."  Thereby,  as  it  seems  to  a  deep  thinker, 
we  are  left  helpless  and  hopeless.  So  the  commen- 
tator corresponds  with  the  shepherd,  who  reads  his 
Bible  while  tending  his  flock  on  the  hill- side. 

The  chapter  of  the  yolumo  which  is  more  suc- 
cessful in  its  criiicism,  is  that  upon  the  meaning  of 
what  are  termed  omiiist  passages  in  the  Scriptures. 
We  cannot  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  these 
passages,  especially  such  as  are  criticisms  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Hamilton  and  others. 

"  Aura,"  in  this  volume,  does  not  advocate  or 
defend  "  Universalism,"  as  understood  by  some 
parties  in  America,  and  even  here,  who  reduce  it 
to  •"forgiveness"  unconditional.  He  advocates 
"omnism,"  the  restoration  of  all,  after  their  de- 
struction by  a  severity  -of  punishment  which  he 
holds  to  be  well  described  by  asbestos,  signifying, 
in  our  common  application  of  the  term,  something 
as  near  to  continuous  burning  as  can  be  imagined  ; 
but  yet  our  common  or  scientific  use  of  the  word 
may  be  wrong.  He  holds  that  the  original  mean- 
ing is  less  continuity  than  intensity — and  that 
seems  true. 

The  stumbling-block  before  tlie  theory  is  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  We  may  indulge  dreams 
of  this  restoration,  but  we  have  no  good  grounds 
for  teaching  it.  There  are  many  matters  on  which 
we  do  well  to  revert  upon  the  grand  truth.  The 
Judge  of  all  the  eirth  will  do  right.  '*  Aura,"  we 
think,  places  too  mnch  valoe  on  recently  exhumed 
manuscripts  in  Greek,  but  it  is  well  that  none  of 
them  discover  discrepancies  that  can  alter  Christian 
faith.  For  the  work  itself,  we  think  that  its 
condensation  by  the  omission  of  the  dialogues  and 
irrelevant  subjects  would  not  be  difficult.  It 
displays  extensive  reading  on  important  passages ; 


but  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  word  which  we  Iwve 
chiefly  noticed,  all  this  reading  does  not  alter  the 
received  sense  in  any  manner. 


Six  Tears*  Travels  in  Russia,  By  an  English 
Lady,  Three  volumes.  London  :  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 
The  authoress  of  these  volumes  is  a  warm  partisan 
of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas ;  according  to  her 
he  was  a  model  of  kindness,  humanity,  and  bene- 
volence ; — our  Crimean  experience  taught  us  a 
different  lesson.  The  book,  however,  is  very 
interesting;  certainly  in  some  pages  we  are  re- 
minded of  "travellers'  tales,"  but  that  impression 
may  be  the  consequence  of  the  same  ignorance 
which  caused  us  to  make  so  great  a  blunder 
ancnt  the  character  of  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias. 

The  English  lady  goes  first  to  Cronstadt,  and, 
like  every  other  "  travelled  English  lady,"  she  de* 
scribes  very  particularly  her  own  advent  there. 
Then  she  goes  on  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  gives 
us  a  glimpse  into  domestic  life  there.  The  houses, 
she  tells  us,  like  all  others  on  the  Continent,  are 
built  in  flats,  each  flat  being  a  self-contained 
house. 

The  BaMian  honte  eontista  of  foor  public,  and  two  semi- 
pablic  rooms,  which,  with  the  eiception  of  tho  dining' 
room,  are  all  en  suiie,  comma nicating  one  with  the  other 
by  means  of  folding-doors,  which,  when  open,  present  a 
perspeclivo  of  some  length.  The  dtaing-room,  several  bed- 
roonvs,  in.u*l  and  foottnan's  sleepinij-rooras,  storc-rooras, 
etc.,  arc  nil  at  the  back.  The  principal  apartment  ia  the 
salon  de  danse,  or  music  hall,  and  in  every  house  ia  th 
largest  in  the  saite. 

Then  we  have  a  description  of  the  other  apart- 
ments, and,  lastly,  of  one  which,  connected  as  it 
is  with  the  customs  of  Russian  society,  throws 
some  light  upon  them.  We  read,  therefore,  as 
follows : — 

But  there  is  still  another  little  apartment.  This  is  the 
vestibule,  which  liorc  has  a  character  pecniiar  to  itaeif ;  this 
Ycstibule,  or  entrance  hall,  is  generally  carpeted,  and  ia  pro- 
vided with  a  sofa  and  chairs,  also  a  mirror  on  the  wall,  and 
a  handsome  piece  of  furniture  fitted  up  with  pegs  and  rails, 
for  hats,  caps,  fur  pelisses,  etc. 

And  then  she  goes  on  and  tells  us  the  peculiar 
use  of  this  apartment.  It  must  however,  be  re^ 
marked,  that  she  has  before  stated  that  RusaiAn 
houses  are  during  the  winter  heated  io  a  degree  of 
summer  heat,  and  that  ladies  by  day  wear  summer 
clothing,  and  can  only  bear  a  summer  allowance  of 
blanket  at  night.  This  therefore  renders  a  change 
of  costume  necessary  when  either  going  into  oi^ 
coming  from  tho  outer  air.  In  reference  to  this 
apartment,  then,  she  says: — 

The  visitor,  if  a  lady,  is  here  relieved  of  fare,  and  far- 
lined  overboots,  slipping  oat  of  her  winter  tramttels,  like  a 
chrysalis  out  of  its  shell,  and,  after  casting  a  aatisfaetory  look 
at  the  glass,  tripping  away  over  the  polished  floora,  on  the 
thinnest  possible  of  leather  solea,  and  iu  the  very  prettiett  of 
aamroer-hke  costamea,  to  the  inneroioat  retreat  of  the  anite, 
to  one  of  the  demi-bod-roomt  befora  nentiOBed,  wlwve  ike 
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•Imott  van  to  ilod  the  mittrcM  of  the  hoose.  If  a 
stranger,  or  of  high  rank,  the  guett  is  always  annoanced, 
and  the  lady  of  the  hoose  meets  her  half  way.  If  a  gentle- 
man, and  rery  intimate,  he  leaves  his  goloshes  and  mantle 
in  the  Yestibulo,  and  brushing  np  his  chevelare,  and  smooth- 
ing down  his  moastoohes  at  a  glasv,  valks  np  with  his  hat 
or  his  helmet  in  hand,  towards  the  same  inner  retreat. 

This  disrobing  must  mako  a  Russian  morning 
yisit  still  more  troublesome  than  an  English  one. 
The  interior  of  the  Russian  houses,  are  remarkably 
comfortable,  and  the  wealthy  decorate  them  beau- 
tifully with  flowers,  rich  exotics  in  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  dwelling-houses  blooming 
luxuriantly  all  the  winter.  The  following  is  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  the  Imperial  family.  The 
authoress  has  been  describing  the  royal  palace,  and, 
passing  from  one  apartment  to  another,  she  says : 

We  proceeded  thence  into  a  handsome  apartment  called 
the  Chambre  d*Or,  or  ante-room  belonging  to  the  Tsirit^Vs 
tttite  of  rooms.  In  this  chamber  and  the  adjoining  ones,  it 
is  the  delight  of  the  yoanger  Grand  Dnkes  to  drive  their 
Imperial  mother  in  an  easy  wheel  chair.  On  one  of  these 
oeoasions,  jost  as  the  brothers  side-by-side  were  propelling 
the  Tkarilsa  at  unwonted  speed,  and  were  entering  t)io 
chambre  d*or  whom  should  they  meet  coming  from  his 
"  cabinet  d^oj^es  **  in  an  opposite  direction,  bat  their 
Imperial  father,  and  what  was  more,  their  Tsar — and  what 
waa  of  more  importance  still  in  that  Tsar's  eyes — their 
General  I  The  young  Grand  Dukes  fully  understood  the 
nature  of  the  **  fix'*  they  were  in,  for  to  pull  np,  stock  •still 
in  a  second,  like  Circassian  or  Cossack  blood-horses,  was  im- 
possible, and  to  pass  their  superior  officer  without  stopping 
to  make  the  necessary  salute,  which  is  rather  a  lengthy  affair 
was  equally  impossible,  for  the  indignity  of  arrest  would 
aurely  have  followed  such  a  breach  of  military  discipline, 
and  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  so  leaving 
the  impetus-propelled  ehair  to  its  fate,  they  faced  about 
**  heada-np,  arms  down,  heels  together,"  until  their  General 
—who  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughter — he  is  said  to 
luve  indulged  in  a  loud  peal  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery 
—had  passed  out.  The  Empress,  meanwhile,  made  the 
entire  tra/ei  of  the  chambre  d*or,  the  impetus  having  only 
eipendcd  itself,  as  she  neared  the  ranges  of  chairs  which 
flanked  the  apartment,  aod  where  she  received  the  dutiful 
apology  of  her  "  younker  *'  sons  with  her  usual  afTability. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  a  Russian  dinner, 
similar,  in  some  respects,  to  the  most  recherche  of 
onr  own  country,  and  which  are  a  great  improve- 
ment, certainly,  on  the  old-fashioned  ponderous 
repast,  when  the  table  groaned  beneath  viands  as 
heavy  as  the  entertainment. 

The  table  was  arranged  for  desert  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  used  at  English  tables,  hut  with  much  more  taite. 
Classic-looking  desert  mounts,  of  Sevres  china,  containing 
natural  flowen,  rose  here  and  there  above  others  of  the  same 
kind,  bat  differing  in  shape,  supporting  bunches  of  Crimean 
grapes,  that  drooped  over  the  edges  of  the  elegant  ornaments, 
and  from  amidst  which  pressed  the  delicate  pink  cheeks  of 
the  beautiful  apples  from  Crim.  These  were  surrounded  by 
othen  less  elevated,  containing  preserved  pines,  peaches, 
'  apricots,  fto.,  retaining  their  colour  and  flavour  almost  en 
nalwrel.  Many  of  these  are  used  in  the  couree  of  dinner 
with  various  dishes.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  elegance  of 
this  arrangement.  Every  dish  of  which  the  dinner  iscomposed 

ii  then  handed  singly The  first  dish  presented 

—and  which  was  handed  on  the  most  approved  plan,  with  a 
napkin  wrapped  round  the  hand,  was  the  national  **  borsh 
ichie,**  accompanied  by  patt'es  of  minced  meat,  and  imme- 
diately preeeded  by  a  servant  bearing  a  large  bowl  of  sour 
oream  ot  whieh  eveiyone  partook,  putting  a  spoonful  into 
their  Map.    This  **  bonh  achie**  ia  a  snper-exoellent  soup ; 


it  is  made  of  several  kinds  of  meat,  such  as  beef,  veal,  And 
chickens,  boiled  together  with  sour  white  cabbage— beet-root 
is  sometimes  added,  but  alw.tys  sour  cream,  which  thickens 
it  agreeably.  Then  followed  another  dish,  also  national— 
the  renowned  "  blinnic,"  a  kind  of  crumpet,  but  whiter  and 
thinner,  a  pancake  which  no  foreign  cook  can  accomplish 
correctly.  These  are  eaten  thickly  overspread  with  caviare, 
or  oiled  butter.  Then  came  a  native  fish,  resembling  ia 
appearance  a  fine  trout,  but  of  immense  sise^  smothered  in 
white  sance  capers  and  truffles,  and  ornamented  with  atara 
and  crescents  cot  in  carrots  and  turnips ;  and  next  a  pair  of 
turkey  poults,  boiled  and  cut  up,  but  retaining  their  natural 
form,  and  stuck  all  over  with  silver  arrows,  npon  whieh 
were  strung  mushrooms  and  sausages  cut  in  small  round 
slices,  the  whole  covered  with  white  sauoo ;  then  followed 
green -peas  and  Prench -beans,  preserved,  i  la  Rosse,  fresh  and 
green,  and  after  these  a  couple  of  tongues  cut  in  thick 
slices.  And  now,  frying  and  frisxling  as  it  approaches,  come^ 
a  silver  saucepan  full  of  something  like  golden  tinted  rissoles, 
but  which  turn  out  to  be  potatoes  fried  German  fashion. 
Then  appeared  a  brace  of  grouse  roasted  in  sour  cream,  and 
tervcd  with  the  national  accompaniment  of  "brusnic** — a 
delicious  bitter'Sweet  preserve,  made  of  an  early  kind  of 
cranberry — and  the  universal  salt  cucumber.  Iced  pudding 
and  cream  iced  next  made  the  line  of  our  side  of  the  table, 
for  each  dish  just  described  had  its  duplicate,  so  that  the 
party,  nearly  twenty,  were  almost  simultaneously  helped. 
This  was  by  no  means  a  dinner  of  ceremony.  Indeed  it  differed 
little  from  the  ordinary  daily  meal,  but  in  the  number  of 
sweets  presented  ofterthe  pudding,  which  were  positively  endless 
in  detail,  though  partaken  of  by  few.  Wine  of  all  kinds, 
principally  French  and  Rhine  wines,  and  so-called  Euglish 
wines,  vis.,  port  and  sherry,  were  there  in  profusion,  and 
even  Barclay's  London  porter,  which  here  enjoys  a  high 
reputation. 

The  authoress,  a  little  further  on  in  these 
volumes,  enters  into  a  discussion  on  the  origin  of 
the  Russians,  which  she  contends  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Scottish  people.  Her  argument  is  too 
long  for  extraction,  and  will  not  bear  epito- 
mising. Besides,  it  would  be  labour  lost — the 
difference  between  the  two  peoples  being  as 
large  as  possible,  both  being  comparatively 
white-skinned,  as  the  Russians  are  certainly  when 
they  are  washed.  The  English  lady  is  not 
acquainted  with  that  class  of  subjects  evidently, 
although  competent  in  sweetmeats.  The  Danes, 
Norwegians,  acd  Swedes  would  present  the  re- 
semblance sought,  either  to  the  English  or  the 
Scotch  people ;  but  the  Russians,  in  habits  and 
language,  and  all  personal  qualiGcations,  are 
different  and  distinct. 

This  book  is  entertaining — rather  too  puerile  (a 
feminine  fault)  at  times  ;  but  it  treats  of  Russia 
and  we  read  everything  pertaiaing  to  that  country 
with  interest.  Altogether  we  arc  much  obliged  to 
the  English  lady  for  her  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  her  country,  and  congratulate  her  no 
having  chosen  Russia  as  her  starting  point. 


How  to  Fai^m  ProfiiMy ;  or,  The  Sayings  and 
Doings  of  Mr.  Alderman  Mechi.  1  vol.,  pp. 
288.     London  :  Routledge  and  Co. 

This  cheap  volume  contains  a  republication  of  the 
addresses  and  lectures  of  Alderman  Mechi,  on 
farming,  founded  upon  liis  proceedings  at  Tiptree 
Hall,  which  must  be  interesting  to  young  farmers. 
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and  nsefol  amongsi  them.  Tbe  worthy  Alderman 
complains  that  capital  is  not  sufficiently  pnt  into 
the  soil,  bat  is  expended  rather  on  foreign  securi- 
ties. The  emancipation  of  the  soil  from  entails  is 
tbe  process  requisite  to  secure  his  object. 


A  Widow^t  Bemiuiscences  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow, 
1  vol.,  pp,  102.     James  Nisbet  and  Go. 

We  have  read  no  work  connected  with  the  siege 
of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow,  which  has  interested 
us  more  deeply  and  painfully  than  this  record  of 
the  anxieties  and  sufferings  of  a  mother  and  a  wife. 
Mrs.  Bertram,  the  authoress,  was  in  the  Resi- 
dency during  the  siege,  wiih  her  little  son.  Her 
husband.  Dr.  Bertram,  was  killed  almost  at  the 
gate  of  the  Residency,  in  the  first  advance  for  its 
relief  under  General  Havelock.  Their  infant  son 
died  after  the  second  advance,  when  the  besieged 
were  relieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  These  are 
the  elements  of  a  sad  story,  simply  told,  which 


none  will  read  without  a  deep  sense  of  the  moral 
heroism  dispUyed  in  the  cruel  safTeriogs  of  that 
siege. 


Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  By  the  authors  of 
Cornwell  and  Fitch's  Science  of  Arithmetic. 
London  :  Simpkin  and  Co. 

This  little  school  book  has  been  iu  our  possession 
for  some  time  ;  but  it  is  not  interesting  or  tempt- 
ing reading,  although  we  think  it  useful.  When  a 
person  has  once  escaped  from  school  he  does  not 
again  return  willingly.  The  rules  for  workiug  the 
exercises  in  this  book  are  very  clear,  and  the 
exercises  themselves  are  sometimes  made  a  double 
end  to  serve  ;  as,  "  the  great  fire  of  London,  in 
1666,  occurred  fifty-three  years  after  the  accession 
of  James  I.,  and  thirty-one  years  after  that  of 
Charles  I.,  when  did  each  of  them  begin  to  reign  ?** 
In  this  manner  arithmetical  teaching  might  supply 
the  learucr  with  a  good  assortmeut  of  statistics. 
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The  Derby  Government  having  been  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  39  in  the  Commons,  in  favour  of 
Lord  John  Russeirs  resolution,  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment. Their  opponents  dit  approved  very  natu- 
turally  of  that  step,  and  were  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Government  should  rather  have  dissolved 
tliemselves  by  a  rcsiguation.  The  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  in  the  position  of  business,  was 
extremely  inopportune ;  but  as  one-half  of  the 
elections  will  be  complete  this  afternoon,  and  Ihey 
might  be  all  settled  in  the  first  week  of  May,  Her 
Majesty  might  have  the  advice  of  her  faithful 
Commons  at  an  early  date.  The  ministry  fixed 
the  31st  May  for  the  return  to  the  writ  for  the 
election  of  Scotch  peers.  The  new  Parliament 
will  not  assemble,  therefore,  until  after  that  day ; 
but  the  delay  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  Minis- 
try, and  not  from  necessity.  The  nun»ber  of 
members  returned  to  serve  iu  the  new  Parliament, 
up  to  this  evening,  is — 

Liberals  of  all  classes      223 

Conservatives  of  all  colours      ...     123 
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More  than  a  half  of  the  Parliament  is  elected 
therefore,  and  the  Government  is  in  a  minority  of 
]00.  The  county  and  all  the  Irish  elections  are 
yet  to  come,  and  the  difference  will  bo  almost 
equalised.  At  this  moment  the  Government  have 
sixteen  of  their  supporters  into  Parliament  over 
the  number  required  to  cover  the  seats  which 
they  have  lost.  They  have  almost,  therefore, 
neutralised  the  majority  iu  favour  of  Lord  John 
Russeirs  resolutions.     This  issue  is  contrary  to 


the  opinion  of  their  rivals,  but  any  Government 
will,  in  the  present  condition  of  matters,  always 
gain  a  few  seats  at  a  general  election.  It  may 
lose  many  more.  Dover,  Xor  example,  turned  out 
its  two  old  members  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
had  put  them  in — namely,  to  get  money  for  its 
harbour  works.  That  is  at  least  an  open  process 
of  corruption,  for  which  both  parties  are  equally 
culpable.  Several  other  constituencies  prefer  in 
the  same  manner  private  interests  to  public  prin- 
ciples. In  England,  a  large  number  of  inexplicable 
constituencies  exist,  in  which  no  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed. They  return  two  members  of  difTereut 
principles.  Wc  do  not  exactly  see  the  manner  of 
accomplishing  this  disgrace,  where  a  contest 
occurs.  Liverpool  has  sent  its  old  members  to 
Parliament  without  a  poll.  We  could  compre- 
hend the  rea.son  for  that  course.  The  two  parties 
are  closely  divided  in  that  large  borough,  and 
their  leaders  might  mutually  divide  the  represen- 
tation, rather  than  incur  the  expense — and  worse 
than  the  expense,  certain  to  accompany  a  contested 
election.  The  same  results  have  been,  however, 
accomplished  after  severe  contests,  in  many  im- 
portant constituencies.  Bath,  HuU,  and  Leeds, 
are  among  these  divided  towns.  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  Chester,  Ipswich, 
Lincoln,  and  other  numerous  constituencies  "take 
the  opportunity  '*  afforded  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  expressing  their  carelessness,  or  their 
ignorance  of  political  subjects.  We  have  no 
reason  to  complain  that  either  Conservatives  or 
Liberals  arc  elected,  but  where  a  constituency 
votes,  the  result  should  be  upon  one  side  or 
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another,  and  not  upon  both.  These  doable  returns 
only  prove  that  a  nnmber  of  tlie  electors  prefer 
indmdaals  to  principles  ;  and  show  the  neoes- 
sitj  of  dividing  the  constituencies  into  smaller 
numbers,  with  one  member  for  each  district. 

The  largest  polls  at  this  election  are  those  of 
Finsbury  and  Manchester.  The  number  of  votes 
given  in  each  case  is  13,000,  or  thereby ;  and  the 
number  of  voters  on  the  registry  is  over  20,000 
in  each  borough.  The  absence  of  one  third  of 
the  voters  from  the  polls,  shows  further  the  neces- 
sity of  dividing  large  constituencies.  In  Finsbury, 
all  the  candidates  were  Liberals,  and  many  electors 
may  have  felt  themselves  indisposed  to  support 
either  of  them  ;  but  Manchester  had  candidates 
for  all  tastes.  Many  persons  think  their  vote 
unnecessary  when  the  member  is  selected  by  an 
immense  population.  The  average  population  for 
each  member  of  the  Commons  being  45,000,  the 
number  of  elections  under  equal  representation 
with  Manhood  Suffrage,  would  probably  be  7,000 
to  8,000,  in  each  electoral  district ;  but  they 
wonld  all  \)e  resident  in  a  contracted  neighbour- 
hood, and  voting  for  one  man,  would  be  anxious 
naturally  to  have  the  right  person,  in  their 
opini  on. 

The  friends  of  a  perfect  franchise  have  gained 
nothing  by  this  election.  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  had 
no  support  at  Nottingham  except  from  a  fe^ir 
friends,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  at  Newcastle,  did  not 
poll  one-^fth  of  the  votes  given  to  the  Liberals 
who  are  elected — while  Mr.  Cox,  at  Pinsbnry, 
polled  4,513  votes,  and  is  beaten  by  a  majority  of 
3,648.  Alderman  Heywood,  at  Manchester,  holds 
advanced  principles,  and  he  had  the  support  of 
6,235  electors,  but  he  was  left  in  a  minority  still 
of  1,896.  Alderman  Heywood  declined,  however, 
very  properly,  to  bring  any  voters  to  the  poll.  He 
employed  neither  cabmen  nor  canvassers,  and  he, 
therefore,  is  defeated  by  adherence  to  a  good  prin- 
ciple.    The  defeat  is  a  victory. 

This  party  has  no  organisation  equal  to  con- 
tests of  this  nature,  where  money  is  spent  extra- 
vagantly; and  its  friends  should  not  engage  in 
disputed  elections  without  requisitions  or  some 
other  and  equally  useful  evidence  that  the  struggle 
would  not  be  lo&t. 

Another  election  will  occur  probably  in  1S60 ; 
certainly  in  1861.  The  only  means  by  which  the 
extreme  party  of  reformers  can  influence  the  next 
election  is  by  requisitions  oommenced  long  before 
their  dissolution.  Although  large  sums  of  money 
might  be  expended  on  the  eve  of  a  contest,  yet 
there  are  not  many  electors  who  wonld  forget  their 
own  signatures. 


The  election  has,  as  yet,  prodaoed  no  ehaage 
in  the  Scotch  representation.  The  same  memb^is 
are  nearly  all  returned,  and  unquestionably  men  of 
the  same  principles.  In  two  counties  probably 
sone  change  may  be  effected,  but  we  presume  that 
Scotland  will  afford  no  more  than  teven  polls  in  the 
present  contest.  The  next  Parliament  will  be 
more  nearly  balanced  than  the  last  with  a  small 
inclination  probably  to  the  Derby  Government. 
That  circumstance  will  justify  the  dissolution. 
Success  justifies  that  step  The  next  Reform  bill 
will  be  postponed  until  1860.  It  may  be  further 
postponed  until  1861.  The  principal  consolation 
in  the  delay  is  that  it  wilt  be  better  and  something 
wider  than  Lord  John  Russell  has  proposed. 

War  in  Europe  seems  a  settled  matter.  Aus- 
trian soldiers  have  advanced  into  Sardinia.  They 
may  meet  tlie  French  in  a  few  days ;  and  must 
meet  them  if  they  have  marched  for  Turin.  The 
issue  cannot  be  foreseen.  Both  armies  are  more 
numerous  than  those  who  in  the  beginning  of  the 
elder  Napoleon's  career  struggled  for  the  "  mas- 
tery" of  Italy.  Both  armies  have  better  appoint- 
ments and  higher  discipline.  Both  Governments 
want  money  as  thejf  wanted  money  then.  Both 
must  rest  upon  their  own  resources.  Out  of  their 
own  dominions  they  can  expect  no  assistance  in 
their  work  or  in  obtaining  payment  for  the 
workers. 

Modena,  Parma,  and  Tuscany,  three  Daehies  of 
Italy,  are  said  to  be  revolutionised.  On  that 
point  we  can  no  longer  expect  accurate  informa- 
tion for  a  time.  The  revolutionary  spirit  may, 
however,  annoy  Napoleon.  The  democratic  party 
alone  furnish  the  only  hope  for  Italy.  If  that 
party  in  the  duchies  could  defend  themselves  and 
their  territories,  leaving  despots  to  fight  as  they 
please,  if  not  there,  they  might  make  freedom  out 
of  this  embarrassment :  for  they  mi<j;ht  obtain  the 
support  and  sympathy  of  other  powers,  but  they 
will  be  drawn  into  the  whirlpool. 

The  Pope  is  now  a  prisoner.  He  is  in  the 
hands  of  protectors ;  and  in  them  ho  must  remain, 
having  chosen  his  doom.  He  preferred  power  in  a 
prison,  to  freedom  for  his  subjects ;  and  tbe  result 
is  more  disagreeable  now  to  him  than  to  them. 

The  dying  King  of  Naples,  with  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death  and  an  iron  grasp,  keeps 
down  his  subjects.  They  expect  daily  his  descent 
to  the  grave ;  but  till  that  day  comes,  from  dread 
of  his  dungeons,  his  manacles,  and  the  mercies  of 
a  djing  man,  they  obey  in  their  common  habit  of 
peace,  law,  and  order ;  that  is  helpless  and  sullen. 
His  apparent  successor  is  believed  to  have  liberal 
opinions. — 30th  April. 
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THE     RIFLE     VOLUNTEERS. 


The  country  has  been  a^tated  from  the 
Land's  End  to  Berwick  during  the  last 
month,  and  not  by  reform,  but  by  rifles. 
The  general  election  was  not  concluded 
quite  when  this  agony  for  rifles  appeared. 
The  list  of  places,  rural  and  urban,  where 
persons,  in  public  meetings  assembled, 
have  demanded  rifles,  almost  equals  a  roll 
of  the  constituencies  in  length.  The 
agitation  takes  different  colours  and  dimen- 
sions, as  men  feel  that  they  have  money 
to  spare  or  spend,  or  that  they  have  no 
more  than  for  ordinary  purposes  they  may 
want. 

The  Government  determined  wisely  to 
raise  an  adequate  naval  force,  and  offered 
a  bounty  .of  ten  pounds  for  able-bodied 
seamen.  They  have  also  improved  many 
of  the  minor  conditions  on  which  sailors 
join  the  fleet.  This  proclamation  alarmed 
many  persons,  and  it  nas  been  followed  by 
an  active  recruiting  for  the  artillery  and 
the  royal  engineers,  in  particular,  but  also 
with  greater  activity  than  formerly  for  the 
line.  This  movement  may  be  explained 
by  the  determination  to  retain  a  large 
army  of  Europeans  in  the  Eastern  empire. 
The  Lidian  revolt  was  evidently  now  a 
military  rebellion  by  the  Bengal  Sepoys. 
The  people  of  Bengal  did  not  join  that 
insurrection,  and  they  supplied  few  men 
to  their  aSty.  The^natiJe  regiments  of 
the  Eastern  presidency  were  almost  ex- 
clusively recruited  from  Oude.  Their 
eombination  became  easier  from  this  fact 
than  it  would  have  been  in  mixed  regi- 
ments; and  foe  reasons  which  aeem  to  oe 


perfectly  sound,  the  committee  on  Indian 
armaments  have  recommended  the  main- 
tenance, permanently,  of  an  European 
force  in  that  country. 

The  agitation  of  Europe  demands,  con- 
temporaneously with  this  recommendation, 
the  existence  of  an  effective  army  at  home. 
The  defences  of  the  country  are  said  to 
have  been  neglected,  in  spite  of  many 
warnings.  Large  payments  have  been 
made  for  military  and  naval  purposes, 
without  any .  great  result.  Our  fleets 
during  the  Russian  quarrel  were  not 
peculiarly  serviceable.  After  the  peace 
of  Paris,  and  when  Cherbourg  was  opened 
by  France  as  a  port  of  d^ance  m  the 
channel,  our  navy  was  found  to  be  very 
limited,  and  low  in  comparison  with  those 
of  foreign  states,  which,  destitute  of  a 
large  commerce  to  be  protected,  have  a 
large  naval  force  which  might  be  em- 
ployed against  our  harbours  and  shipping. 

The  deficiency  of  our  coast  defences 
must  be  felt  and  seen  by  all  persons;  and 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  all  Scot- 
land, and  even  a  great  proportion  of  L*e- 
land,  are  unguarded. 

The  employment  of  steam  in  naval  war- 
fare has  cminged  its  conditions.  An 
armament  might  be  rapidly  run  to  any 
of  our  islands,  almost  without  any  notice. 
A  large  army  could  not  be  extemporised 
and  landed  without  a  great  many  prepara- 
tions, if  they  intended  to  take  possession. 
That  proceeding  is  scarcely  feared  by  any 
party,  but  casual  visits  would  be  disagree- 
able, and  expensive, 
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THE  MILITIiL. 


Science  has,  according  to  a  very  common 
statement,  bridged  the  channel,  but  it  has 
also  afforded  advantages  of  defence  to 
those  who  hold  a  civilized  district,  inter- 
sected by  railways.  The  advantages  have 
been  forgotten  by  persons  who  contem- 

Slated  the  bridge.  In  providing  for  the 
efence  of  the  country,  the  facility  of 
combining  detachments  into  divisions 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Hull  could  be 
defended  in  twelve  hours  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger,  by  men  drawn  from 
txlasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London,  with 
the  suspension  of  common  railway  traffic. 
The  same  men  could  not,  during  the  last 
French  war,  have  completed  their  marches, 
wearied  and  worn  by  a  two  hundred  miles 
journey,  in  less  than  a  week — more  pro- 
bably two  weeks.  Railways  and  tele- 
graphs have  converted  the  island  for 
defensive  purposes,  into  a  camp,  and  not 
one  of  impracticable  length,  measured  by 
time.  The  detachments  of  the  Austrian 
or  French  armies  in  Sardinia  during  the 
last  month's  operations,  were  farther  sepa- 
rate than  any  portions  of  the  British  army 
in  Britain  in  the  same  month,  measuring 
distance  by  the  labour  and  the  hours 
necessary  to  form  a  junction.  We  do 
not  mention  these  facts  now  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  piudent  measures  of  de- 
fence; but  ifanyjbe  adopted  permanently, 
they  should  be  in  their  character  and 
nature  serviceable. 

The  volunteer  rifle  corps  will  consist  of 
men  who  do  not  want  payment  for  their 
time.  In  some  places  their  organisers 
have  sought  arms  at  the  cost  of  the  nation; 
and  in  others  they  have  agreed  to  supply 
them  at  their  own  expense.  The  nfles 
and  uniform,  in  some  instances,  will  reach 
a  price  that  forms  a  property  qualification, 
and  that  circun^tance  will  oppose  the 
efficiency  of  the  scheme. 

The  militia  of  the  country,  as  it  is  con- 
stituted now,  forms  nothing  more  than  a 
domestic  army,  that  ma^^  called  into 
service,  and  dismissed  without  many  for- 
nudities,  or  any  great  loss  of  time.  Its 
numerical  strength  is  unimportant;  and 
the  discipline  of  the  body  is  impaired  by 
the  encouragement  given  to  recruiting 
into  the  regular  regiments. 

The  officesa  are  frequentlj  altogether  in- 
competent, either  by  ezpenencet  or  geniiuL 
k»  their  positions.  They  are  appointea 
upon  an  erroneous  i^stem,  and  unfess  the 
mode  of  obtaining  commisijkms  be  re- 


formed, the  defence  of  the  country  in  dan- 
ger could  not  be  trusted  to  them.  This 
circumstance  seems  more  disastrous  by 
the  contrast  exhibited  in  some  of  the  regi- 
ments, and  by  different  officers  in  other 
regiments.  There  are  regiments  in  the 
militia  under  admirable  discipline,  and 
their  condition  is  creditable  to  nil  parties. 
The  officers  must  have  given  care  and 
time  to  the  privates,  and  the  latter  had 
been  anxious  to  learn. 

A  mere  increase  of  militia,  under  similar 
circumstances,  with  a  different  title,  would 
not  be  the  best  means  of  defence  that  could 
be  obtained.  The  formation  of  an  aris- 
tocratic militia  would  be  still  more  use- 
less. The  rifle  and  the  spade,  says  one 
writer,  are  all  that  are  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  He  may  oe  better 
infonned  than  we  profess  to  be  on  the 
virtues  of  rifles  and  spades ;  but  while  we 
have  any  ^^  stake  in  the  country,"  we  shall 
feel  more  confidence  from  the  existence 
of  additional  defences ;  yet,  as  to  rifles  and 
spades,  something  depends  on  those  who 
wield  them.  No  great  harm  can  arise 
out  of  the  instruction  which  may  be  given 
to  a  few  hundred  clerks,  shopkeepers,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  tradesmen,  in  the  use 
o£  the  rifle.  The  exercise  will  do  them 
good,  and  the  only  harm  would  be  reliance 
upon  their  services  in  actual  war.  The 
employment  of  the  spade  will  not  be  quite 
necessary  in  their  opinion.  The  spade  re- 
minds us  of  one  purpose  for  which  it 
might  be  useM.  !ufle«n^i,  who  are  shot 
dead,  must  be  buried.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  proposes  to  entreack 
positions  with  the  spade.  He  is  to  teaoh 
the  riflemen  to  throw  up  earth  worka 
This  is  an  admirable  exercise  fiaor  per8<»iB 
with  bad  digestive  powers,  but  the  nayyieB 
are  already  skilAu  in  the  trado.  Tke 
earth  works  would  not  be  practicaUy  use- 
ful against  a  regular  force,  because  they 
wouU  be  empti^  out  with  shdland  shot. 
Assailants  twe  the  most  ecoBomicat  masr 
nev  of  capturing  positions ;  aiid  thejrw«Nald 
not  expose  men  to  our  rifles  if  these  posi- 
tions could  be  brought  under  a  heayy  fire 
from  artillery ;  yet  we  have  only  to  do 
with  the  making  of  them. 

The  middle  classes,  who  can  purchase 
rifles  and  uniforms,  and  give  time  to  this 
work,  have  abundant  spirit  and  pex^ 
sonal  strength.  They  axe  not  defeetiye 
in  these  partiouhirB,  and  yet  they  nay  not 
be  adepto  with  the  pkk  or  t&e  flpMO'; 
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and  they  may  not  have  been  aeeuatomed 
to  wrap  a  cloak  or  plaid  around  them  and 
deep  on  the  heath^-or  even  to  meet  a 
heavy  ^ower  of  rain  without  an  omnibus 
or  an  umbrdla.  Gruerillas  must  be  able 
for  all  that  description  of  privations,  and 
even  meet  them  on  a  hard  and  scanty 
fere,  if  they  are  to  be  useftd  in  war. 

Our  people  are  carried  away  by  any 
novel  system,  without  much  inquiry  into 
its  merits ;  and  they  appear  to  consider 
rifles  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  realm.  The  impression  is  danger- 
ous, because  it  is  erroneous  upon  a  matter 
which  will  not  admit  a  mistake,  without 
the  possibility  of  great  suffering.  Rifle- 
men are  oidy  skirmishers  in  their  common 
practice.  The  description  is  inapplicable 
to  the  regular  regiments  with  the  name 
of  riflemen.  They  are  tmder  complete 
discipline,  and  are  among  the  leading  in- 
fantry regiments  of  our  service.  The  volun- 
teer rifles,  proposed  in  many  localities, 
could  only  act  as  Guerillas.  They  would 
be  useless  in  a  regular  fight.  We  have  the 
authority  of  a  great  soldier,  in  theory,  that 
all  battles  are  generally  decided  by  the 
bayonet.  So  Napoleon  III.  declares  to 
his  soldiers  in  his  first  address  issued  on 
Italian  soil.  He  only  repeated  the  expe- 
rience of  all  soldiers,  when  the  operation  is 
practicable.  It  is,  however,  not  always 
practicable.  An  army  consists  of  three 
divisions,  with  several  parts  in  each  sec- 
tion. The  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry, 
form  the  three  great  divisions  of  all  the 
armies  in  Europe.  Cavalry  formed  the 
chief  force  of  Nomadic  tribes  in  Asia  ;  but 
infantry  have  always  been  the  staple  and 
strength  of  European  armies. 

The  progress  of  science  has  gradually 
promoted  artillery  to  a  higher  place  than  it 
occupied  even  in  the  last  French  war;  and 
an  army  cannot  be  moved  for  any  distance 
without  a  fair  proportion  of  all  the  forces. 
An  illustration  occurred  from  the  position 
of  the  French  army  in  Italy  during  May, 
and  before  the  battle  of  Montebello.  They 
had  a  great  superiority  over  the  Austrians 
in  infantry;  and  the  artillery  of  both 
armies  was  nearly  eqiml.  The  French  did 
not  advance,  although  they  sought  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Austrians  from  Sardinia. 
They  were  defective  in  cavalry,  and  they 
could  not  move  forward  with  propriety. 
Their  commanders  considered  that  the 
army  could  not  be  trusted  for  offensive 
operations,   without  a   fair  number   of 


cavalry  in  their  ranks ;  and  thus  the  Aus- 
trians, absolutely  inferior  in  numbers,  were 
allowed  to  pillage  the  province  of  Sardini  a, 
occupied  by  them ;  and  the  peasantry  to 
become  disoontented  under  their  sufiferingg 
I  firom  the  first  movement  in  the  war.  Thesa 
sufferings  were  doubtless  exaggerated  in 
bulletins  and  letters  firom  Turm.    Docu- 
ments of  that  nature  require,  before  re« 
liance  be  placed  on  them^  a  careful  audit 
with  some  kind  of  vouchers.    The  cri  mes 
imputed  to  Croats  and  other  Danubian 
tribes,  by  the  French  and  Italian  corres- 
pondents and  journalists,  have  been  denied 
upon  apparently  good  grounds.     Indeed^ 
the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  Austrian 
army  have  been  caDed  exemplary.  At  any 
rate,  sufficient  min  is  invcdved  in  a  raid 
by  150,000  armed  men,  into  a  province 
containing  a  population  of  500,000^   to 
create  discontent,  even  if  the  invaders 
abstain  from  gross  outrages  on  famiUes, 
and  only  destroy   property  for  military 
puinposes. 

The  position  of  the  Austrian  and  French 
armies  m  Italy  illustrates  the  case  that  we 
put  in  a  different  way.  The  Austrians  in 
Sardinia  never  exceeded  150,000  men, 
scattered  over  a  district  of  ninety  miles 
long  and  thirty  miles  wide.  The  Sar- 
dinian National  Guard  existed.  They  had 
been  under  better  discipline  than  is  pro- 
posed for  our  volunteer  nfles.  They  must 
nave  been  a  numerous  body,  and  they  had 
the  support  of  a  Sardinian  army,  number- 
ing over  80,000  men ;  yet  they  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  invaders.  The  Free 
Corps  led  by  Garibaldi,  consists  of  earnest 
and  young  men  drawn  from  all  the  Italian 
kingdoms.  They  can  all  probably  handle 
a  rifle,  and  many  of  them  should  be  good 
shots.  They  appear  to  h:ive  offered  no 
opposition  to  the  Austrians ;  although  the 
country  is  not  defective  in  those  defences 
of  vegetation  which  reckon  high  in  Eng- 
land, for  our  hedgerows  cannot  be  greatly 
superior  to  vineyards,  and  the  digging  of 
ditches  is  only  an  hour's  work.  They 
turned  the  extreme  right  of  the  Austrians 
and  got  behind  them.  The  movement 
may  nave  been  planned  for  some  time, 
and  the  case  is  not  a  complete  illustration 
therefore. 

These  circumstances  should  not  damp 
the  ardour  of  the  proposed  volunteers, 
bvrt  direct  them  to  the  means  of  being 
usefiil.  The  nation  wants  a  large  body 
of  men,  capable  of  defending  themselves 
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against  invaders.  That  is  the  want.  Its 
supply,  in  a  great  measure,  hangs  upon 
the  character  of  the  invasion.  It  might 
be  a  raid  upon  any  rich  town,  only  to 
destroy  property  and  take  spoil.  That 
danger  must  be  met  by  artillery  and 
batteries,  with  a  local  force,  adequate, 
from  their  numbers,  to  resist  two  or 
three  thousand  men,  for  a  day.  This 
would  be  an  invasion  of  the  minor  class. 
An  attempt  to  subju^te  the  country  is 
a  dangerous  and  a  different  matter.  It 
might  be  commenced  by  an  army  of 
40,000  or  50,000  men,  who  could  entrench 
themselves  and  abide  reinforcements,  or 
the  landing  of  similar  bodies,  at  other 
points.  An  invasion  of  this  nature  must 
DC  met  by  all  arms.  A  doud  of  riflemen 
could  not  repel  an  army  composed  in  the 
oidinaiy  proportions.  Riflemen,  accord- 
ing to  some  parties,  could  defend  a  town. 
They  could  do  that  effectually,  if  their 
enemies  would  be  good  enough  to  walk 
into  the  streets  and  be  fired  at  from  the 
windows.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Havelock 
and  Sir  James  Outram  were  obliged  to 
take  that  course  at  Lucknow;  but  the 
same  necessity  would  not  exist  here. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  at  the  final  relief  of 
the  Residency,  adopted  a  different  plan. 
He  marched  round  the  city,  crushing,  by 
artillery,  any  defences  in  his  way«  An 
invading  army  would  not  walk  into  one 
of  our  cities,  to  be  shot.  They  would 
rather  bombard  the  city  from  a  distant 
position ;  and  towns  can  only  be  saved 
in  the  country.  The  agitation  may  be 
useless.  No  necessity  may  exist  for  the 
measures  proposed :  that  is  one  question. 
This  tact  is  unconnected  with  it,  that  the 
agitation  must  be  almost  useless,  unless 
it  produces  men  capable  in  a  few  days, 
and  in  their  own  position,  of  resisting  an 
army  in  the  field. 

The  public  need  not  accept  the  inflated 
statements  of  pamphleteers,  respdbting 
ditches,  hedge-rows,  and  rifles.  These 
writers  quote  the  war  of  independence  in 
the  United  States,  forgetting  that  our 
country  is  neither  a  jungle  nor  a  forest. 
The  business  of  riflemen  in  ditches  and 
behind  hedge-rows  is  arduous  and  useful. 
It  requires  more  than  courage  and  skill : 
more  than  them,  it  needs  endurance  and 
muscle.  There  are  not  in  our  urban  popu- 
lation more  than  one  man  in  ten  who 
could  go  through  the  rifle  exercise  for  a 
week.    The  fact  is  in  no  manner  a  re- 


proach either  upon  their  courage  or 
strength ;  it  arises  only  firom  their  train- 
ing. The  same  men,  properly  trained, 
would  form  admirable  soldiers  for  ordinary 
purposes.  The  pamphleteers  who  quote 
the  efforts  made  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  forget,  perhaps,  that  the 
men  were  chiefly  hunters  and  woodsmen; 
they  were  all  accustomed  to  fore  hard 
and  work  out  of  doors  in  all  weathers; 
many  of  them  were  admirable  shots ;  the 
country  afforded  capital  cover ;  all  cir- 
cumstances were  fitvourable  to  them ;  but 
they  were  beaten  in  regular  engage- 
ments, and,  in  1812,  they  could  not  save 
Washington. 

The  means  employed  by  them  then 
would  be  now  unsuccessful,  because  the 
country  is  cleared,  and  the  tactics  of  the 
last  century  would  produce  nothing  in 
the  present  but  dismay  and  ruin  even 
there.  We  have  no  doubt  that  different 
tactics  would  be  adopted,  if  the  States 
wei-e  again  invaded.  Indeed,  while  the 
United  States  arc  quoted  as  an  example, 
let  us  imitate  them.    How  do  they  act  Y 

They  arc  said  to  have  nearly  three 
million  of  enrolled  volunteers.  We  place 
'no  faith  in  ^^  nearly,"  and  we  may  take 
two  millions  as  the  nominal  strength  of 
this  force.  The  States  have  no  reason 
to  dread  invasion  [from  any  nation  except 
our  own;  and  they  have  no  particular 
fear  of  ns.  They  Know  that  we  do  not 
want  their  territory,   and  they  can,   by 

f^ood  behaviour,  secure  peace  for  any 
ength  of  time.  The  mihtia  training  of 
the  United  States  is,  we  presume,  on  that 
account,  an  amusement.  And  it  is  not 
a  worse  recreation  than  cricket,  golf,  or 
quoits.  The  two  millions  of  armed  citi- 
zens in  the  United  States  would  not, 
perhaps,  make  perfect  soldiers,  but  one- 
tenth  of  their  number  would  perform 
military  duty  well  in  a  couple  of  weeks ; 
and  one-tenth  is  a  low  estimate — one-half 
is,  perhaps,  as  near  the  truth.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States'  system  arises 
out  of  their  facilities  for  the  construction 
of  an  army  from  their  militia.  The  same 
facility  is  required  here,  if  we  want  any 
reform  on  the  subject.  For  many  years 
past  the  successive  governments  of  this 
country  have  encouraged  the  population 
to  abandon  arms.  They  have  urged  them 
to  trust  the  defence  of  the  country  en 
tirely  to  ^^  a  trade."  Soldiers  have  been 
engaged  for  twenty  years,  and  induced 
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to  remam  in  the  army  during  their  active 
life.  By  this  plan,  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  male  population  pass  tnrou£:h 
the  nmks^  whUeVveiy  krge  proport^a 
of  them  are  unacquainted  even  with 
athletic  exercises.  Ground  cannot  be 
procured  near  laige  towns  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  of  children;  while 
young  meii  no  sooner  begin  to  earn 
money  than  they  are  driven  to  the  beer- 
shop  or  the  spirit-shop  for  any  amuse- 
ment within  th^ir  means.  Their  avoca- 
tions are  not  calculated  to  promote  phy- 
sical health  and  strength;  and  their  lives, 
enwreathed  in  smoke  and  passed  in  a 
miserable  ventilation,  do  little  to  prepare 
them  to  guard  "  the  blessings  they  enjoy." 

The  blessings  are  few  in  many  cases, 
but  they  might  be  made  more  ;  and,  as 
they  stand,  the  population  are  well  dis- 
posed to  take  care  of  them.  If,  however, 
the  coimtry  is  to  be  defended  in  earnest 
by  its  inhabitants,  the  Government  must 
revert  to  the  local  volunteer  system  of 
former  times.  The  men  were  drilled  by 
it  in  leisure  hours  ;  they  were  not  drawn 
far  firom  their  homes ;  they  continued  to 
prosecute  their  business  or  pursue  their 
trade ;  and  if  a  field-day  occurred,  now 
and  then,  it  was  a  holiday.  The  service 
presents  no  reason  for  a  similar  occurrence 
taking  now  a  different  shape.  The  men 
will  be  better  of  the  exercise, — ^many  of 
them  may  not,  and  many  will,  acquire 
military  habits.  All  the  drill  absolutely 
necessaiy  for  practice  purposes  may  be 
acquired  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to 
have  considered  six  weeks  absolutely  re- 
quisite in  the  transmutation  of  plough- 
boys  into  good  soldiers.  The  late  Sir 
Charles  Napier  thought  that  the  change 
might  be  effected  m  a  shorter  time. 
Ohver  Cromwell  made  good  soldiers  with 
even  more  rapidity  than  is  implied  by  a 
training  of  six  weeks.  In  modem  times, 
those  mSitia  regiments  which  have  been 
under  good  officers,  exhibit  considerable 
proficiency  in  a  few  months. 

A  more  remarkable  example  may  be 
found,  perhaps,  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
Sir  John  Lawrence  and  his  coadjutors  in 
the  Punjaub  provided  an  army  in  1857, 
to  irfd  the  suppression  of  the  Sepoy  re- 
bdlion.  Many  of  the  Punjaubese,  who 
came  to  our  rescue,  had  been  drilled  and 
trained  in  former  wars ;  but  a  large 
m^nber  n)U8t  have  been  fresh  men;  al- 


though we  have  not  heard  that  the  Pun- 
jaubese, who  were  brigaded  with  our 
crack  regiments,  exhibited  any  deficiency 
in  discipEne  or  pluck.  Even  the  Ghoorkas 
from  the  hills  made  able  and  good  soldiers. 

Another  example  has  occurred  in  the 
police  force  enlisted  for  Indian  service. 
The  men  were  not  closely  trained  before 
they  were  expected  to  act  in  more  serious 
matters  than  catching  thieves.  The  re- 
ports from  India  state  that  they  acted 
well. 

The  Austrian  war  in  Italy  furnishes 
further  illustrations.  The  allies  have 
brought  into  the  field  an  immense  number 
of  men  who  never  saw  an  enemy  before 
the  last  month  They  are  expected  to 
fight  with  spirit.  Dynasties  are  staked 
upon  their  performances.  Freedom  and 
independence  are  said  to  be  risked  on 
their  success.  Either  these  or  ambition, 
and  the  lust  of  conquest,  are  hazarded 
upon  their  defeat  or  their  triumph;  but 
these  men,  although  new  in  the  field, 
may  have  had  a  long  training  to  earn 
victory.  This  may  be  true  of  the  old 
corps ;  but  it  cannot  be  true  of  the  new 
levies  made  by  the  Sardinians.  They 
can  only  have  had  a  short  training.  It 
cannot  be  nearly  true  of  the  Italian  volun- 
teers, who  have  played  the  boldest,  if  it 
be  the  rashest,  game  against  the  Germans. 
They  have  encountered  hard  fighting  and 
hard  marching,  and  their  discipline  has 
been  effective  m  enabling  them  to  destroy 
their  enemies'  property— and  even  their 
enemies  themselves ;  while,  like  a  snow- 
ball, as  they  rolled  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  they  added  to  their  bulk  un- 
disciplined masses,  whom  they  kneaded 
into  consistence  without  the  loss  of  time. 

These  facts  and  opinions  sustain  our 
own  opinion,  that  the  transformation  of 
men  into  men  and  soldiers,  is  not  an 
operation  of  a  tedious  nature;  but  in- 
vaders, in  the  existing  condition  of  Europe, 
are  not  bound  to  afford  much  time. 
Railways  are  military  roads  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  in  our  islands.  An  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  with  all  their 
appliances  and  material,  could  be  massed 
in  two  or  more  French,  or  two  or  more 
Russian  stations,  without  a  day's  notice. 
Experience  has  shown  that,  by  a  little 
foresight,  one-half  of  the  number  might 
be  shipped  by  the  means  that  could  be 
procured  in  these  parts,  without  attracting 
observation.    It  nas  also  shown  that  the 
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chivalrooB  honour  of  iM  fighting  men  has 
nearly  passed  out  of  the  present  gene- 
ration of  imperial  thieves.  No  man  can 
doubt  now  that,  dnce  New  Year's  Day, 
the  French  and  Bussian  Emperors  meant 
war.  The  pretences  of  seekn^  peace,  on 
the  French  part,  meant  merely  seeking 
time.  A  congress  was  proposed  by  Russia, 
with  the  perfect  intention  and  knowledge 
that  the  project  must  be  unsuccessful. 
The  proposal  was  made  at  the  time  when 
both  the  French  and  Russian  cabinets 
knew  that  they  had  concocted  what  we 
persist  in  calling  a  secret  treaty,  although 
the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoiF  describe  it  m  the  milder  terms  of 
a  written  memorandum.  These  proceed- 
ings were  incompatible  with  diplomatic 
honour,  although  they  were  not  incon- 
sbtent  with  diplomatic  trickery. 

We  cannot  consent  to  the  notions  of 
those  who  advise  us,  if  need  should  rise, 
to  buy  and  pay  for  national  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, for  the  safety  and  the  security 
of  our  families  and  persons.  There  is 
but  one  bargain  to  make,  one  price  to  pay 
for  blessings  so  precious  as  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom — as  domestic  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  presence  of  subtle  tyrants, 
powerful  and  unscrupulous.  If  gentlemen 
of  more  money  than  wisdom  would  carry 
out  the  insane  counsel  of  one  member  of 
Parliament,  and  propose  to  pay  for  an 
ignoble  security  in  gold,  we  snould  have 
thrown  on  the  scales  once  more  the  sword 
of  Gaul.  The  idea  of  preserving  peace 
by  bribery  is  corrupt  and  imbecile.  Sub- 
sidies must  be  used  for  other  purposes,  if 
we  need  to  buy  peace ;  but  this  msanity 
does  not  merit  refutation,  for  it  could  not 
be  proposed  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
as  an  altemative,  by  any  man  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  his  senses, — ^who  was  not 
a  traitor,  and  in  that  capacity  entirely 
useless. 

The  formation  of  volunteer  rifle  corps 
is  an  instinctive  operation,  oflen  more 
sagacious  than  the  efforts  of  political 
wisdom.  The  middle  classes  feel  that  an 
invasion  would  inflict  deep  and  lasting 
injury  to  property,  and  would  be  repelled 
by  a  feaitul  sacrifice  of  life,  incurred  in 
oi^^azusing  the  means  of  resistance,  and 
resisting  at  the  same  places  and  time. 
The  end  is  not  feared,  but  the  path  may 
be  an  object  of  dread — that  path  which 
would  lead  to  victory ;  and  must  be  a 
way  of  graves,  if  those  who  resisted  were 


entirdy   destitute    of   oi^anisatmi    for 
war. 

Further,  however,  than  even  these  con- 
siderations, many  minds  penetrate  at  pre- 
sent. An  invasion  would  signidise  an 
upheaving  that  statesmen  could  never  con- 
trol. The  invadera  would  be  repelled,  but 
the  effort  would  not  end  there.  IMood 
once  shed  would  raise  other  blood  to  the 
boiling  point  of  revenge.  The  men  who 
repelled  invasion  would  insist  upon  replac- 
ing their  lost  property  and  their  lost  time, 
at  the  cost  of  those  who  had  continued, 
and  those  who  had  permitted,  the  struggle. 
They  would  insist  upon  taking  security 
for  the  fixture.  With  them  there  would 
be  no  respect  for  ^^nationalities;*'  the 
subterfuges  of  fiflh  and  sixth  class  dujies, 
who  permit  such  despots  as  the  Napoleons 
and  the  Romanoflfs  to  amuse  them  vrith 
words.  They  would  become  the  armed 
propagandists  of  a  creed  that,  based  upon 
revenge,  would  seek  its  fuLfilment  in  a 
complete  European  revolution.  The  deep 
springs  of  hatred  and  scorn  at  that  ma- 
nagement of  European  kingdoms,  which 
occupies  for  ever  two  millions  of  men  in 
mutual  hate  and  watching,  would  burst 
to  the  surface — would  overflow  the  lands 
in  a  deluge  of  blood,  even  if,  hereafter, 
it  were  followed  by  the  clear  and  crystal 
waters  of  a  peace,  based  on  principles 
which  many  persons  now  call  Utopian. 
The  generation  of  living  men  and  women 
would  pass  away  in  the  agony,  the  ex- 
citement, the  sorrows,  and  tne  throes  of 
a  struggle  to  overturn  thrones  based  upon 
cruelty,  deceit,  and  usurpation.  The 
mission  might  be  great,  and  the  result  a 
splendour  tnat  few  busy  men  of  our  day 
woidd  share.  Even  those  who  most 
earnestly  hope  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  world  £rom  many  anomalies,  when, 
ftcei  from  oppression,  its  conflicts  may 
belong  only  to  peaceable  progress — those 
who  luxuriate  in  the  faith  of  an  evening 
time  to  the  history  of  mankind,  when  it 
shall  be  everywhere  light — they  shrink 
from  its  preface  in  a  storm  of  blood,  and 
a  fiery  furnace  of  war. 

The  thorny  way  may  be  belted  with 
sorrows ;  the  way  to  peace  on  earth  may 
not  be,  soon,  through  preaching  and  print- 
ing— through  schools  and  the  tribune — ^it 
may  be  through  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars.  We  fear  that  this  must  be  the 
road.  The  true  friends  of  peace  may  be 
permitted  to  tremble,  without  ir  coward's 
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motive;  or  any  personal  dread  for  the 
near  approach  of  those  periods^  when 
opinion  will  be  pitted  against  territorial 
power,  and  old  suDerstitions  mil  be  buried 
on  their  battle-fields  with  truth.  Still,  it 
is  our  business  to  seek  peace  on  earth, 
even  while  we  beKeve  that  there  will  be 
no  peace  while  civil  and  spiritual  op- 
pression reign.  Seeking  peace,  we  see 
only  prudence  in  prenaration  for  war — if 
that  preparation  involves  no  more  than 
the  exercise,  in  an  agreeable  and  useful 
manner,  of  the  population ;  securing,  in 
the  meantime,  the  recreative  grounds  and 
the  recreation  that  we  all  require,  and 
have  never  procured  for  the  artisans  of 
towns. 

Now,  however — ^why  now?  it  is  asked, 
when  your  bugbear,  Napoleon,  is  deep  in 
a  distant  struggle,  and  cannot  come  near 
you — why  form  a  corps,  now,  in  all  towns, 
of  rifle  volunteers,  at  this  day,  when  you 
are  safe  ? 

We  are  safe,  only  so  long  as  we  are 
in  alliance  with  nortnem  Germany.  Let 
Prussia  be  bought  and  sold  by  a  written 
memorandum,  and  where  is  the  safety  or 
the  security  t  Tliese  things  have  hap- 
pened before.  One  of  them  occurred 
since  January.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
the  matter  will  be  repeated  with  Prussia, 
but  the  probability  is  all  our  security. 

The  preparations  of  this  nature  arc 
not  completed  in  a  few  days.  They  re- 
quire months  when  they  arc  only  taken 
in  leisure  days  and  horn's.  They  may  be 
made  in  two  months  when  they  are  the 
business  of  a  nation — they  may  take  six 


or  twelve  when  they  are  only  its  leisurely 
recreation. 

Still  further,  they  are  proposed  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  use.  All  that  passes 
here  is  known  perfectly  in  continental 
courts, — ^we  have,  and  we  can  have,  no 
secresy.  The  allocation  of  all  our  regi- 
ments, and  the  strength  of  all  our  vesseiS) 
are  fully  known  in  Paris  or  in  St.  Peters- 
burg; and  an  armed  or  trained  popu- 
lation would  render  a  direct  attack  on 
our  islands,  with  all  the  risk  of  naval 
failure,  something  worse  than  a  crime, 
which  was  designated  a  blunder  in  former 
times. 

For  this  end,  however, — namely,  the 
security  of  peace  at  home, — ^the  nation 
should  restore  its  local  militia.  They  may 
have  their  companies  of  rifles;  out  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  regiments 
are  now  trained  to  use  rifles,  and  that  all 
armies  must  be  something  more  than 
riflemen.  The  defence  of  the  country 
can  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  nation ; 
and  aU  its  homes  will  be  more  secure, 
from  the  Queen's  palace  to  the  spinner^s 
cottage,  if  its  people  are  taught  the  rude 
outlines  of  an  art,  on  which  freedom  and 
prosperity  depend  for  existence  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  strong  wicked- 
ness. 

This  local  force,  moreover, 


is 


never 


aggressive,  and  never  unconstitutional. 
Tlie  men  would  never  be  employed  to 
5nvade  a  neighbouring  state,  or  to  steal 
a  domestic  right,  because  they  would 
still  be  citizens  more  than  soldiers. 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTION,  AND  IT8  RESULTS. 


The  termination  of  the  general  election 
before  the  middle  of  May  has  aflbrded  to 
both  parties  an  interval  for  counting  over 
their  gains   or  losses.      They  both  had 

fains,  and  both  have  had  losses  ;  but  the 
alance  of  gains  is  in  favour  of  the  Con- 
servatives, and  the  Liberals  have  the 
loss.  The  calculations  do  not  differ  in 
character  but  in  quantity;  and  from  the 
number  of  new  members  who  profess  to 
hold  an  independent  position,  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  making  a  correct  state- 
ment.   The  Conservatives  claim  a  gain 


of  thirty  seats— equal  to  sixty  votes.  The 
Liberals  acknowledge  a  smaller  number. 
The  majority  in  favour  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  resolution  was  thirty-nine,  and 
nobody  denies  that  the  Conservatives 
have  gained  seats  sufficient  to  sweep  away 
that  majority.  Some  parties  afreet  to 
believe  that  the  Liberals  nave  still  strength 
equal  to  the  ejection  of  the  Ministry.  In 
one  respect  the  calculation  is  absolutely 
correct,  with  something  over.  The  Go- 
vernment have  in  the  Lower  House  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  304  or  305  distinct 
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followers,  who  will  vote  with  them  over 
all  obstacles,  all  principles,  and,  if  need 
be,  over  all  truths.  We  do  not  assert 
that  this  large  number  of  members  would 
vote  down  facts  to  save  the  Government, 
but  they  would  colour  the  former  to  pro- 
tect the  latter,  just  as  other  men  of  a 
party  will — ^no  better  and  no  worse.  If 
the  balance  over  304  were  all  Liberals, 
bent  on  no  nobler  purpose  than  the  restora- 
tion of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Lord 
John  Russell  to  office,  with  or  without 
Viscount  Palraerston,  they  could  eject  the 
Government ;  but  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  members  will  not  vote  for 
this  purpose. 

The  tactics  of  the  next  Parliament, 
like  those  of  Louis  Napoleon,  are  un- 
known. The  nation,  we  believe,  woidd 
be  better  pleased,  and  more  profited,  if 
there  were  no  tactics,  and  if  the  members 
opposed  or  supported  measures  upon  their 
individual  ments ;  but  Government,  with- 
out party,  is  siud  to  be  impossible.  We 
deny  the  truth  of  that  statement,  and  the 
experiment  was  never  tried. 

Want  of  confidence  would  not  have 
been  voted  at  the  close  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, in  its  bald  and  bare  state;  and  it 
would  not  be  more  successful  in  the  pre- 
sent.   An  amendment  on  the  Address,  in 
favour  of  an  immediate  measure  of  reform, 
is  threatened ;  but,  even  if  it  were  carried, 
and  the  Ministry  removed,  Eeform  would 
not  be  accelerated.    The  debate  before  a 
division  would  occupy  several  days,  and 
the  crisis  after  the  division  would  take 
half  a  dozen  more.    The  new  Ministry 
would  consume  two  weeks  in  the  re-elec- 
tions.   Thev  could  not  meet  Parliament 
before  the  first  week  of  July  with  their 
scheme.     They  might  then  have  time  to 
carry  the  measure  if  thev  were  supported 
by  an  exciting  pressure  firom  without ;  but 
while  three-fourths  of  all  classess  favour 
reform  to  some  extent,  yet  there  is  not 
any  a^tation  available  for   a  particular 
measure  at  a  particular  time.     We  regret 
the  fact,  but  it  stands  out  broad,  clear, 
and  unalterable  by  the  regrets  of  earnest 
men,  who  cannot  galvanise  the  apathetic 
corpse  of  public  opinion  into  spasms,  if 
they  were  desirable.     We  doubt  the  suc- 
cess of  this  proposal,  even  it  be  enter- 
tained by  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Cabinet  might 
have  produced  some  reasonable  ground  of 


amendment ;  it  might,  but  as  yet  it  has 
not ;  and  any  merely  abstract  resolution 
in  this  department  which  the  Ministry 
would  oppose,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion will  not  suggest.  Domestic  policy 
may  be  regulatedoy  the  popular  opinion 
at  home,  but  foreign  politics  depend  upon 
other  powers.  The  general  idea  of  neu- 
tralitv  advocated  earnestly  in  public 
meetmgs,  and  resolved  for  in  town  coun- 
cils, is  the  twin  brother  of  the  rifle  corps 
movement,  which  has  taken  possession  of 
all  our  cities.  The  two  were  bom  and 
have  grown  together,  and  they  are  both 
considered  by  foreigners  together;  for  few 
of  them  comprehend  that  such  corps  can 
exist  without  a  Government  purpose.  We 
see  nothing  in  foreign  politics  on  which 
Yiscoxmt  Falmerston  can  devise  a  killing 
resolution.  A  movement  by  Lord  John 
Russell  in  that  department  would  be  un- 
popular, and  he  would  be  harassed 
by  memories  of  Vienna.  Sir  James 
Graham  would  revive  old  traditions  of  his 
attachment  and  subserviency  to  Austria, 
if  he  offered  a  resolution  on  the  subject 
The  game  would  only  suit  Viscount  Pal- 
merston;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  will  play  it. 

The  management  of  the  last  general 
election  has  been  mentioned  as  a  probable 
subject  for  a  vote  of  cepsure ;  out  that 
is  absolutely  absurd.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
was  blamed  for  bestowing  £20,000,  and 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  £5,000,  for  the 
support  of  their  politics  in  contesting 
seats.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  denied 
the  statement.  The  Premier  is  guilty, 
if  silence  gives  consent ;  but  that  is  not 
to  be  assumed  invariably.  The  common 
rumours  have  been  current  which  exist 
after  all  contested  elections.  Bribery  and 
corruption  are  on  the  lips  of  both  parties, 
not  by  way  of  confession,  but  of  crimina- 
tion or  recrimination.  Dover  has  changed 
its  members,  and  that  seemed  natural.  It 
would  make  another  change  next  time  if 
the  Whigs  were  likely  to  be  in  office,  or 
absolutely  held  power.  What  other  in- 
troduction had  the  late  members  for  that 
borough  to  the  constituencv  than  their 
connection  with  the  Admiralty!  Mr. 
Bemal  Osborne  was  in  no  other  manner 
associated  with  Dover  than  as  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  when  he  exchanged  the 
labours  of  Middlesex  for  the  rest  which 
he  expected  in  return  for  a  new  pier,  into 
the  cnannel;  beneath  the  chalky  cliffs  of 
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Dover.  We  have  not  read  deeply  into 
the  proceedings  before  and  dunng  the 
Dover  election ;  bnt  we  have  a  distinct 
remembrance  that  one  gentleman  urged 
the  propriety  of  prefernng  the  present 
members,  because  they  would  take  mea- 
sures to  carry  out  the  business  of  the 
harbour  with  vigour.  He  was  an  honest 
man. 

The  election  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  according  to  a  current  rumour, 
has  cost  £15,000  to  each  party.  This  is 
a  reasonable  reckoning.  The  contest  has 
been  economical;  and  if  we  had  been 
called  on  for  an  estimate,  we  should  have 
fixed  a  higher  sum^— fifty  or  one  hundred 
per  cent,  more,  with  the  feeling  that  we 
were  not  over  the  mark. 

Bribery  and  corruption  are  vague  words. 
They  are  tossed  from  party  to  party  with- 
out any  clear  comprehension  of  their 
meaning.  The  entire  representation,  with 
few  exceptional  instances,  is  founded  on 
corruption.  The  authorized  expenditure 
in  contested  elections  is  corrupt,  and  a 
fine  which  constituents  should  not  impose 
upon  their  representatives,  even  if  these 
gentlemen  be  rich.  The  Angus  burghs 
long  a^o  paid  all  the  election  expenses 
of  theur  representative.  Finsbury,  we 
understand,  pays  for  its  first  member,  and 
takes  revenge  from  the  second.  The  Bir- 
mingham electors  proposed,  recentlv,  we 
believe,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  sit- 
ting members,  and  we  hope  that  they  may 
fulfil  their  purpose.  Examples  of  that 
kind  should  be  multiplied,  until  they  be 
exceptions  no  longer,  out  rules.  At  pre- 
sent, the  election  bills,  as  they  pass  through 
the  officials'  hands,  are  serious  matters. 
They  involve,  even  in  this  diluted  state, 
smaU  fortunes.  In  their  grosser  form, 
they  must  be  still  more  remarkable  safe- 
guards of  the  Constitution.  It  must  be 
true,  when  a  person  proposes  to  a  consti- 
tuency hi-i  own  election  to  represent  them, 
that  they  are  not  blanieablc  if  he  squan- 
der his  money.  This  is  an  abstract  truth 
— and  it  is  not  practical.  Persons  who 
make  proposals  of  that  description  with- 
out a  large  parfey  to  support  thetn,  are  not 
formidable  opponents,  and  lead  to  no  great 
outlay.  Still,  we  believe  that  persons  who 
choose  to  offer  their  services  to  constituen- 
cies, should  be  left  to  defray  their  own 
expenses;  but  candidates  to  whom  requisi- 
tions have  been  addressed  by  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  electors,  v^hose  names  are 


registered,  should  not  be  charged  for  the 
common  electoral  expenses  of  hustings, 
polling  booths,  and  polling  clerks.  These 
items  form  only  a  smalT  portion  of  the 
expense  generally  paid  for  elections  ;  but 
they  are  perfectly  legitimate  ;  and  as  they 
form  a  public  expenditure,  they  should  be 
paid  from  the  puolic  rates. 

We  are  met  by  the  objection  that  good- 
natured  electors  would  sign  requisitions 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  fools  to  a  cheap 
notoriety  ;  and  we  meet  that  objection  by 
saying  that  electors  must  pay  for  their 
signatures,  if  their  names  are  caught  at 
requisitions  to  more  persons  than  the 
number  for  whom — ^be  it  one,  two,  three, 
or  four — they  can  possibly  vote  ;  and  that 
the  requisitions  should  be  useless  for  the 

E reposed  purpose,  unless  they  were  signed 
y  a  fixed  per  centagc  of  the  voters. 
The  principal  reasons  of  electoral  ex- 
penditure are,  for  lawyers,  and  printers,  or 
publishers.  These  form  the  chief  items 
avowed  by  the  candidates.  They  are 
items  with  very  different  characters. 
Agents,  as  lawyers  are  at  elections 
termed,  have  to  perform  divers  duties, 
both  private  and  public,  but  their  opera- 
tions, like  those  of  the  Freemasons,  are 
chiefly  concealed;  and  not  always,  like 
the  Freemasons,  benevolent,  convivial, 
or  "recreative."  They  turn  the  screw, 
in  addition  to  all  persuasives  for  semi- 
voluntary  or  voluntary  votes.  We  could 
therefore  see  some  interference  with  their 
election  bills,  without  sorrow.  A  candi- 
date of  great  wealth  may  go  into  a  small 
constituency,  and,  under  a  pretence  of 
engaging  agents,  he  may  bribe  a  certain 
number  of  influential  voters.  He  may 
employ  printers  and  stable-owners  with 
the  same  purpose  for  the  same  result; 
but  one  evil  will  not  excuse  another;  and 
we  have  now  first  to  do  with  agency  and 
canvassing ;  a  practice  which  can  never 
be  entirely  suppressed.  Friends  will  ask 
neighbours  to  vote  for  some  person  whom 
they  admire.  Free  and  independent 
electors  must  not  have  their  mouths  closed. 
Patriots  cannot  be  tongue-tied  in  their 
respective  villages.  Canvassers,  there- 
fore, will  always  be  a  recognised  power 
in  electoral  contests  ;  but  paid  canvassing 
should  be  suppressed.  It  is  an  insult  to 
the  voters.  It  means  that  they  will  neglect 
their  duty  unless  others  be  paid  to  remind 
them,  it  says  that  they  would  forget 
their  electoral  privileges,  if  agents,  who  are 
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themselves  refreshed,  did  not  call  on  them 
with  refireshers.  If  canvassing  has  neither 
of  these  meanings,  then  it  insults  the  can- 
didate by  saying  that  he  who  should  be 
well  known  from  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments, has  not  the  political  acquaintance 
of  the  constituency  whom  he  desires  to 
represent,  or  that  mey  are  so  ignorant  of 
pubKc  matters,  as  not  to  know  his  virtues. 
The  difficulty  of  limiting  this  class  of  ex- 
penditure must  be  acknowledged,  yet  it 
is  a  difficulty  which  may  be  surmounted. 

The  conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll  is 
paid  by  candidates  on  the  avowed  principle 
that  they  are  the  obliged  parties.  Tnis 
is  an  erroneous  principle,  which  should  be 
exposed  imtil  it  be  forgotten.  The  re- 
presented should  feel  themselves  indebted 
to  the  representative  for  his  labour  and 
time ;  but,  at  present,  he  is  generally  made 
debtor  for  their  votes.  The  electors  would 
never  consider  themselves  entitled  to  take 
their  cab  hire  from  any  professional  gen- 
tleman whom  they  consulted  or  employed. 
Why  should  they  charge  cab  hire  to  a 
politician  when  they  seek  his  advice  and 
counsel  as  their  representative,  not  only 
for  ten  minutes  ^r  half-an-hour,  but  for 
half  of  his  time,  so  long  as  he  occupies 
that  position. 

The  bills  of  newspapers  and  printers  are 
only  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  candi- 
dates may  wish  to  give  a  wide  expression 
to  their  opinions  on  particular  subjects. 
Our  general  elections  are  not  so  much  the 
means  of  eliciting  the  electoral  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  a  party  as  on  those  of  a 
question.  Therefore  acandidate  is  entitled 
to  propagate  his  views  by  addresses,  and 
if  ne  pleases  by  advertisements  or  pamph* 
lets,  on  the  question  for  the  time.  A 
rich  candidate  willhave  an  advantage  from 
his  wealth,  but  not  greater  than  a  rich 
grocer  or  a  rich  "  haberdasher  "  over  his 
rivals  in  trade. 

.  All  laws  against  bribery  and  corruption 
at  elections  will  fail,  unless  they  are  backed 
by  public  opinion.  Until  the  electors  feel 
every-  penny  paid  for  their  votes  a  burning 
insult  and  a  degradation  to  them,  the 
evil  wiU  continue  and  spread.  Kepression 
in  one  direction  wiU  be  followed  by  an  out- 
break in  another ;  and  the  system  must  be 
improved  before  we  can  have  any  expecta- 
tion of  general  health. 

The  House  of  Commons  have  published 
a  return  of  all  the  bills  paid  by  the  election 
auditors  for  the  general  election  of  1857. 


These  retuv^  only  contm  charges  which 
are  deemed  justifiable  by  the  election 
auditors,  and  presentable  to  a  committee. 
The  return  embraces  the  expenses  at  elec- 
tions where  no  contest  occurred.  Even 
thelatter  are, in  some  instances,  scandalous. 
The  former  are  statistical  evidences  of  the 
disgraceinfficted  on  the  represented:  oflen, 
we  fear,  to  the  shame  of  the  representative. 
We  have  heard  indeed  that,  unless  rich 
Liberals  were  found  willing  to  pay  for  the 
emancipation  of  constituencies,  the  repre- 
sentation would  fall  entirely  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Tories.  !Next  d^  we  have 
heard  that  there  are  few  or  no  Tories  now 

« 

in  the  world.  They  seem  to  have  de- 
generated into  the  conveniences  of  ill- 
managed  nurseries,  and  are  employed  to 
frighten  children.  Just  as  the  old 
Brownies  were  employed  often  to  fiighten 
refractory  children  to  bed;  so  the  old 
Tories  frighten  political  children  to  bed^ 
and  they  quietly  sleep  on  in  the  conviction 
that  all  is  right  if  we  only  keep  out  the 
Tories.  Yet  fliey  or  their  shadows  are  in, 
and  some  people  allege  that  they  are  not 
at  all  Bluebeards  ;  but  civil,  courteous 
gentlemen  in  office,  where  courtesy  and 
courteous  usage  have  not  been  common 
for  some  years.  Still,  for  our  own  part,  we 
have  no  love  for  Tories,  or  Tory  Kadicals 
even;  yet  what  is  evil  wiU  be  best  met  by 
doing  right,  and  the  electoral  body  of  the 
three  kingdoms  are  sunk  low,  if  the  palla- 
dium of  their  liberties  be  a  heavy  purse. 
The  argument  appears  to  be,  that  if  one 

{larty  do  evil,  another  must  follow  them, 
t  might  be  carried  to  a  ^reat  length  of 
iniquity;  for  if  an  influential  Tory  inti- 
midated his  tenantry  or  tradesmen,  the 
friend  of  better  principles  should  employ 
vice  to  coerce  tne  electors  into  virtue. 
If  men  once  get  off  the  straight  road, 
they  are  likely  enough  to  be  lost  in  a 
jungle  of  crooted  ways.  We  have  read 
confident  hopes  expressed  of  the  success 
of  a  Liberal  candidate  ere  now,  because 
his  agents  had  engaged  all  the  post-horses 
of  the  district.  By  this  foretnought  the 
honourable  gentleman  may  have  become 
member  for  all  the  hacks  ;  but  these  pro- 
ceedings are  to  the  electoral  body  a 
humiliation. 

What  will  the  leaders  of  the  Liberals 
do  Avith  the  majority  of  fifly  t  The 
answer  depends  partly  on  what  they 
will  do  with  themselves.  They  did  not 
agree  when  they  were  stronger,  but  they 
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regain  union  with  weakness.  The  answer 
wm  alw  in  fact  depend  upon  the  fifty. 
They  may  not  all  be  disposed  to  follow 
their  leaders  ;  and  so,  while  it  is  settled 
tliat  an  amendment  will  be  moved  on  the 
reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  with 
a  consummate  skill  which  no  Liberal  will 
be  able  to  evade  or  neglect,  yet  we  have 
no  account  of  the  materials  from  which 
the  leaders  are  to  make  their  net. 

An  amendment  of  a  reform  bill  nature 
would  be  met  with  the  assurance  by  some 
Liberab,  nominally,  if  not  really,  that  it 
was  useless.  We  are  in  June,  and  a  reform 
bill  cannot  be  carried  in  the  present  year. 
Practical  men  are  apt  to  ask  the  good  of 
affirming  a  principle.  Besides,  the  Govern- 
ment wm  not  oppose  any  affirmation  in  a 
general  way;  and  the  Opposition,  with 
the  prospect  of  becoming  the  Government, 
cannot  afford  to  be  particular.  They  can 
scarcely  propose  a  resolution  for  the  im- 
mediate introduction  of  a  reform  bill, 
unless  they  are  prepared  upon  their  acces- 
sion to  office  for  that  step.  We  believe 
them  to  be  altogether  unprepared.  An 
amendment,  wLicli  will  expel  the  Govern- 
ment from  power,  would  postpone  all  the 
business  for  three  weeks.  Its  real  work 
would  begin  towards  the  close  of  June, 
and  go  on  during  the  dog  days. 

Any  amendment  would  have  the  same 
result.  Therefore,  an  amendment  on  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  as  signi- 
fying nothing,  would  be  more  convenient 
tnan  one  which  meant  work. 

An  amendment  could  be  devised  which 
would  leave  perfect  liberty  to  the  movers 
in  all  matters  connected  with  our  foreign 
policy,  but  it  might  not  find  supporters. 
The  Government  profess  neutrality,  and 
the  Oppositio-i  cannot  do  more  in  that 
way.  Neutrality  is  a  negative  virtue,  con- 
sisting in  doing  nothing.  The  Govern- 
ment have  been  charged  with  giving  a 
close  interpreiAtion  to  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  which  designate  contraband  of  war. 
That  charge  expressed  under  any  amount 
of  eloquence  means  only  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  over-careful  in  the  preser- 
vation of  their  neutrality.  They  may  have 
had  certain  hidden  motives,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult justly  to  a  hang  a  dog,  which  neither 
barks  nor  bites,  for  nidden  motives.  We 
cannot  put  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  wheel,  to 
extract  his  motives,  as  the  Venetians 
might  have  put  his  ancestors,  to  get  at 
their  specie.     So  it  scarcely  seems  to  us 


that  an  amendment  on  our  forei^a  pc^y 
can  do  any  good  to  the  Libenu  leaders. 
They  could  not  proclaim  an  everlasting 
neutrality  under  all  circumstances  which 
could  occur  under  any  possibjUty,  without 
being  defeated.  They  could  not  embody 
in  an  address  to  the  throne  flattery  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  a  fling  at  the  GermansJ 
or  a  little  praise  of  the  Italians,  because 
that  would  not  be  neutrality,  but  sympathy. 
This  same  foreign  policy  is  the  weak  point 
in  the  Liberal  prospects.  Viscount  Pal- 
merston  lost  his  Premiership,  because  he 
was  blamed  for  Buonapartist  tendencies. 
He  could  not  be  replaced  in  two  years, 
without  a  security  upon. that  particular 
subject.^  The  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
seems  to  afibrd  no  handy  peg,  whereupon 
to  hang  an  amendment,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment DC  desperately  imprudent. 

They  might  be  blamed  for  increasing 
our  annaments,  but  a  division  on  the  sub- 
ject would  end  in  their  favour.  The  public 
feelingis  favourable  to  any  measure  hitherto 
taken,  and  a  majority  of  the  Commons 
will  not  arrive  at  any  other  vote.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  suppose  that  they  will  have  an 
opportunity. 

The  Liberals  have  still  a  majority,  but 
they  need  the  means  of  using  it.  They 
cannot  employ  their  majority  until  they 
come  to  an  agreement  upon  personal 
"principles!"  This  civil  war  entirely 
originates  with  leaders.  They  love  place 
and  power,  and  the  empire  has  not  so 
many  places  as  the  leaders  have  followers. 
This  opinion  may  be  considered  extremely 
mean  and  sordid ;  but  it  is  truC)  even 
when  those  who  act  upon  it  will  not  re- 
co^ise  its  truth. 

The  management  of  an  empire  requires 
special  capaoilities  and  peculiar  studies. 
This  fact  has  not  been  recognised  in  the 
last  nor  any  previous  general  election. 
Liberal  constituencies  select  as  representa- 
tives their  wealthy  men.  They  believe 
that  knowledge  is  power,  although  they 
do  not  act  out  that  creed,  but  the  "  faith** 
that  money  is  power.  The  House  ef 
Commons  contains  many  poor  men — very 
poor  men,  we  believe-r-who  are  offshoots 
from  some  great  family,and  are  therebecause 
they  have  the  reality  or  the  shadow  of  a 
title.  It  contains  a  number  of  members 
who  have  worn  out  the  prime  of  life  in 
the  pursuit  of  riches,  without  qualifying 
them  for  legislature.  This  class  desire  to 
be  represented    in    the    cabinet.    They 
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want  to  have  their  leaders  in  office.  The 
old  professional  Whigs  do  not  quite  re- 
lish that  condition,  and  this  is  the  real 
obstacle  over  which  the  majority  of  fifty 
may  fall,  as  the  majority  of  one  hundred 
stumbled  into  a  minority. 

Politics  are  said  to  be  a  profession  in 
the  United  States,  with  which  business 
men,  "respectable"  men,  meaning  thereby 
"rich"  men,  do  not  meddle;  and  this  is 
deemed  a  "reproach"  to  the  constitution 
of  the  union.  This  characteristic  even 
explains  to  some  people  the  rough  scenes 
that  occasionally  occur  in  the  general 
congress,  and  among  the  local  represen- 
tatives of  states.  The  "respectable "classes 
are  not  there.  Such  men  as  the  late 
Messrs.  Clay  and  Webster  were  not  re- 
Bpectablel  They  were  only  politicians 
in  a  nation  where  hereditary  influences 
are  unknown,  and  no  party  had  advised 
the  creation  of  a  Duke  of  Washington. 

These  politicians  of  both  parties  have, 
however,  always  and  faithfulhr  keptbefore 
them  the  promotion  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  never  neglected  these  interests. 
As  one  faction  after  another  has  seized 
the  reins,  they  have  driven  steadily  to- 
wards that  object.  Their  people  want  all 
the  incentives  of  ancient  history  and  noble 
traditions,  but  they  have  infused  a  patri- 
otic spirit  into  this  gathering  of  odds  and 
ends  from  all  parts,  that  acts  with  more 
than  the  strength  of  national  unity.  If 
the  representatives  wear  revolvers  in 
session,  and  the  senators  use  cowhides  or 
cudgels  occasionally,  we  fancy  that  these 
must  be  the  fashions  of  the  constituencies 
whom  they  represent,  ;  and  amid  all  their 
quarrels,  they  still  stand  by  the  honour 
and  profit  of  the  United  States.  While 
our  leading  Liberals,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, amuse  themselves  with  the  cry  of 
nationalities,  to  the  benefit  of  the  two 
great  European  despotisms,  France  and 
liussia,  in  which  all  nationalisms  have 
been  fused  by  gigantic  pressure,  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  United  States  have  formed 
a  nationalism  founded  on  material  inter- 
ests, and  a  common  language,  which  ab- 
sorbs all  elements,  and  gradually  digests 
even  the  Irish  patriot  into  a  supporter  of 
"  domestic  institutions,"  down  to  slavery. 
The  British  politicians  never  aspire  to 
that  object.  Even  our  Liberal  politicians 
often  transgress  the  frontiers  of  tnith  in 
abusing  their  own  nation  and  its  repre- 
sentatives.     One  correspondent  of  ours 


has  recently  published  a  book,  under  the 
title,  "  England  Exists  by  Miracle."  We 
have  only  yet  read  the  title— in  which  we 
so  far  agree  as  to  adopt  the  announcement 
with  a  slight  alteration — "the  British 
empire  exists  by  a  miracle."  This  miracle 
can  only  be  turned  into  the  common 
course  of  providential  events,  bv  such 
changes  in  our  representation  as  will  place 
the  Government  of  the  country  in  the 
hands,  not  of  hereditary  and  professional 
politicians,  as  at  present ;  but  of  profes- 
sional and  trained  politicians,  who  have 
given  their  labour  and  their  time  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the 
most  important  pursuit,  and  who  govern 
indirectly,  with  great  disadvantages  ^  at 
the  present  moment,  under  the  temptation 
of  flattering  the  prejudices  of  business 
men,  or  the  hereditary  exclusiveness  of 
titled  men. 

It  is  a  curious  truth,  that  amongst  the 
class  who  have  studied  politics  as  a  pro- 
fession, a  strange  agreement  prevails  in 
their  "non-official"  existence.  They  will 
all  admit  in  private  conversation,  that  Sir 
James  Brooke  has  been  abominably  sacri- 
ficed to  party  purposes ;  even  while  there 
may  be  reason  to  fear  that  one  of  the 
abusive  articles  against  Kajah  Brooke's 
policy,  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  one 
"  gendeman"  who  has  just  told  you  that, 
in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  the  Kajah 
would  have  been  decreed  a  triumph.  Ask 
these  "gentlemen"  what  shoula  be  the 
reception  of  a  Christian  missionary,  who 
comes  from  a  distant  prince,  with  the 
petition  that  his  "  islands "  miffht  be  in- 
corporated in  the  empire  of  islands,  in  order 
that  his  people  mignt  prosper  in  a  safety 
and  security,  which  he  or  they  do  not 
now  feel.  Their  answer  would  be  brief 
and  emphatic ;  but  yet  the  ambassador 
may  hover  around  the  colonial  and  foreign 
office  for  seven  years  before  he  receives 
a  favourable  reply ;  because  he  does  not 
bring  any  great  hope  of  employment  to  the 
needy  aristocracy ;  and  because  there  are 
still  a  considerable  number  of  old  women, 
in  and  out  of  pantaloons,  who  dream  that 
their  own  countrymen  are  all  demons  at  a 
distance,  and  must  live  in  amazement  and 
horror  at  the  absurdity  of  their  opinions, 
when  they  find  their  own  persons  and 
property  respected. 

There  .is  another  and  a  practical  ques- 
tion, affecting  directly  the  stability  and 
the  strength  of  the  empire.     If  any  man^ 
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acquainted  even  moderately  with  political 
buBineeSy  be  asked  how  he  regards  the 
claims  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  to  place  and  power,  he  will 
answer  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  is  the 
best  Indian  Minister,  and  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  the  best  Colonial  Minister,  in  the 
kingdom ;  yet  the  first  is  to  have  a  res- 
pectable clerkship  under  a  yoimg  gentle- 
man of  ^^ astonisning  abilities"  ror  his 
education,  but  far  from  ^^astonishing" 
for  his  place ;  and  the  second  may  be 
promoted  to  thegovemorship  of  Barbadoes, 
until  the  day  come,  if  it  come  ever,  when 
the  popular  representatives  will  support 
his  ^Premiership.  As  yet  these  represen- 
tatives are  the  items  of  parties,  and  we 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing  the  party 
to  whom  the  Earl  of  Elgin  belongs.  Efe 
was  once  aConservative — then  a  Peelite — 
but  these  terms  mean  nothing  now.  The 
Conservatives  are  advanced ;  the  Peelites 
are  dissolved  ;  and  the  empire,  the  nation, 
the  people,  need  nothing  more  than  a 
new  party — ^impracticable  until  they  see 
the  need,  and  obtain  an  equitable  repre- 
sentation, not  of  classes,  but  of  men. 

The  last  general  election  has  not,  we 
believe,  been  worse  than  any  other  and 
recent  general  elections  for  bribery  and 
corruption.  Its  results  give  the  Derbyites 
an  increase  of  fifty  votes.  They  probably 
were  275,  and  are  now  300.  Their 
opponents  have  a  majority  of  50  instead  of 


100.  They  propose  to  employ  that  ma- 
jority in  tiln^g  out  the  Govekment  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th  or  11th  of  June. 
As  yet  they  have  not  fixed  upon  the  sub- 
ject— or  whether  it  will  be  neutrality  or 
reform.  The  result  of  the  division  depends 
upon  their  capacity  to  combine  ana  con- 
centrate the  350,  or  even  325  out  of  them 
— or  perhaps  310.  They  have  one  ad- 
vantage. The  Premier  cannot  dissolve. 
He  has  employed  his  reserve.  That  fact 
may  gain  a  few  detached  votes.  That 
same  fact,  however,  niay  influence  a  few 
lukewarm  followers.  They  cannot  be 
forwarded  to  their  constituencies  for  pun- 
ishment, even  if  they  desert  their  party. 
Out  of  the  350  Non-Ministerialists  there 
are,  moreover,  many  members  who  have 
pledged  themselves  against  party  voting. 
The  results  rest  with  them,  and  they  may 
require  some  evidence  that  a  change  whicn 
must  cancel  nearly  another  month  for 
absolute  business  will  produce  at  least  an 
equivalent  in  better  Government  before 
they  give  the  proposed  vote. 

For  the  public  interest,  the  general 
election  has  not  produced  favourable 
results.  The  new  Parliament  is  less 
friendly  to  an  efiicient  reform  than  the 
old  ;  and  less  likely,  by  two  years,  to 
press  to  a  final  issue  any  reform  bill  which 
would  be  followed  by  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament. 


POETS    AND    POETRY. 


Tbb  first  of  a  number  of  volumes  at  our  hand 
has  the  curious  title  of  *'  A  Volume  of  Smoke,  in 
two  Puffs,  with  Stray  Whiffs  from  the  same 
Pipe,"  *  with  a  preface,  in  which  the  author  vindi- 
cates ils  existence  as  a  necessity.  Poets  have,  he 
says,  tkeir  use,  although  we  may  not  know  it. 

As  for  the  poets,  they  occnpy  their  appointed  place  in  the 
scale  of  creation,  in  accordance,!  suppose^  with  the  iniernt- 
able  laws  of  nature,  and  fill  one  of  tho«e  vacua  which  she 
abhors  in  the  intelleetnal  world,  like  flies  in  the  animal, 
and  nettles  in  the  vegetable.  I  am  afraid  the  poets,  the 
flies,  and  the  nettles,  are  none  of  them  appreciated  as  they 
ought  to  be;  bat  that  is  no  fault  of  thein. 

There  might  be  poets,  without  any  poetry  pub- 
lished in  volumes.  The  bards  of  ancient  times 
committed  to  oral  tradition  all  their  thoughts. 
lliey  had  no  better  medium  of  preserving  them. 

London :  Arthur,  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 


In  some  form  or  other,  however,  the  Smoker  deems 
that  a  poet's  ideas  must  get  to  the  light,  even  if 
they  should  make  no  great  impression  there,  for 
he  says  of  verse- making — 

It  is  a  light  that  cannot  be  hid  under  a  bushel— a  rash 
that  cannot  be  kept  in ;  and  the  nnfortnnate  patient  is  no 
more  responsible  for  having  the  caooethes  than  he  is  for 
having  the  measles.  The  symptoms  viry :  in  some  eases 
the  malady  is  acute  but  transitory ;  in  otliers,  it  is  chronic 
and  incurable — but  in  all  it  must  have  ils  conrae. 

The  rashj  in  this  instance,  is  fiery  and  hot.  The 
puffs  are  sarcastic,  and  not  good-natured  and  soft 
dondlets.  They  are  directed  especially  against 
*'  saints"  in  white  neckcloths ;  and  cant,  which 
they  are  designed  to  choke.  They  curl  along  the 
Strand  and  around  Exeter  Hall,  as  if  that  were  the 
great  refuge  of  cant ;  and  this  practice  indaded 
all  evil,  whereas  it  is  only  the  **  tribute  of  vice  to 
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virtue  ;**  and  this  poet — he  insists  on  being  called 
a  poet,  and  is  not  sensible  of  any  caut  in  tbat 
oUuiD»  for  he  judges  himself — is  able  to  open  the 
liearts  of  those  whom  he  meets,  and  oatalogues 
their  oonients.  Wo  have  not  the  capability  of 
disccmii^  spirits  altogether  from  their  works,  and 
therefore  we  could  not  safely  return  this  criticism. 
The  poet  may  write  the  full  truth,  so  far  as  he 
understands  it,  although  in  that  case  he  has  still 
much  to  learn.  His  puffs  are  biting  and  bold 
satires  on  established  practices  and  usages,  occa- 
sionally just,  and  occasionally  not  quite  just.  They 
contain  many  bitter  but  strong  drops  of  truth ;  as, 
for  example^ 

Sid  is  of  BtrycboiDe  strength  ;  b  single  drop 
Is  Witerer  than  loads  on  loads  of  h(^. 
Oiie  grain  of  poison  tones  a  cask  of  beer, 
And  one  slight  slip  may  stain  a  long  career. 

As  for  the  Ilxeter  Hall  people,  of  whom  the 
great  multitudes,  we  believe,  are  bent  honestly  on 
the  removal  of  this  moral  stryclmine,  they  are 
handled  roughly.  This  is  more  than  they  deserve 
from  any  friends  of  freedom.  It  is  strange  and 
true  that  the  frequenters  of  Exeter  Hall  are  gene- 
rally earnest,  pleasant,  well-intentioned  men; 
although  it  would  be  wonderful  if  no  hypocrisy 
ever  mingled  in  the  tide.  It  may  be  there,  but 
who  can  distinguish  it  P  The  signs  may  be  visible 
and  the  xrimc  may  be  wanting.  There  is,  more- 
over, much  hypocrisy  and  pretence  among  classes 
who  have  little  connection  with  May  meetings,  as 
the  title  is  generally  understood.  However,  those 
who  have  that  connection  are  thus  described — 

Their  saintship  is  composed  of  starch  and  snaffling ; 
Their  active  charity  displayed  in  muffling 
The  naked  nigger*s  limbs  in  British  flannel — 
It  all  begins  beyond  the  British  Channel  I 
Their  trade  is  ranting,  and  their  honse  of  call, 
Is  Cant's  head-qoaters— £xeter*s  famed  Hall. 

Then  the  other  portion  of  society  who  frequent 
these  meetings— "a useful  refuge  for  the  fair" — 
consist  of  those  of  the  sex  who. 

When  dress  and  diamonds,  concert,  iftto,  and  ball. 
Flirtation  and  intrigue  begin  to  fall, 
They  all  at  once  discover  life  is  fleeting ; 
When  *tis  nigh  fled,  torn  saints  and  go  to  meeting, 
Eschew  the  world,  and  all  its  pomps  condemn, 
Because  the  wotld  has  first  forsaken  them. 

It  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  the  satirist 
does  not  attend  those  meetings — there  is  nothing 
clearer  than  that— docs  not  attend  them,  or  is 
blind  ;  not  naturally,  perhaps,  but  blinded  by  his 
own  puffs  of  smoke.  However,  this  deficiency 
might  be  forgiven,  but  for  one  of  his  appeals  in  be- 
half of  "  the  most  miserable'*  class  in  society — the 
pariahs  of  society  from  all  castes,  which  thus 
begins  :— 

Oh !  woman ;  if  indeed  thy  tender  heart 
Prompt  thee  in  mercy's  work  to  take  a  part, 
Thy  charity  need  seek  no  distant  sphere, 
The  hottest  seal  may  And  employment  here. 
Look  on  the  ovtcast  wretdi  who  walks  the  street. 

It  happens  so  that  the  only  section  of  society 


who  do  anything  whatever,  and  infiBitefy  ksa  tkMi 
they  should  do,  for  the  reclamation  of  the  class  to 
whom  the  satirist  refers,  are  chiefly  included 
among  these  Exeter  Hall  peo|de.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  proceedings  taken  in  favour  of 
the  satirist's  recommendation  out  of  their  circle* 
It  is  easy  to  talk,  but  the  diffiou%  is  to  work ;  and 
no  work  is  to  be  got  out  of  the  numerous  classes  to 
whom 

Breia  and  diamonds,  concert^  f&te,  or  ball. 
Flirtation  or  intrigoe ; — 

or  perhaps  we  should  charitably  erase  the  two 
latter  nouns,  and  be  content  with  the  Ave  in  the 
first  line — are  life's  objects  in  the  meantime.  There 
is  a  ready  roughness  in  the  genius  of  the  author, 
who  certainly  does  not  want  a  bitter  genius, 
that  may  make  him  a  dangerous  person  to  pro- 
voke. He  wields  a  formidable  pen — that  is  to 
say,  if  the  pen  be  a  stomp,  it  may  be  employed  in 
a  formidable  manner.  We,  perhaps,  shonUi  not 
therefore  say  that  there  are  some  wrinkles  amonf 
the  puffs ;  or  wreaths  that  do  not  cud  altogether 
in  anartistical  manner — or  there  be  lines  that  limp, 
and  little  imperfections  that  might  be  improved, 
although  they  are  not  many,  and  as  their  author 
has  written  a  catechism  taking  for  one  motto. 
Quid  eti  charitas  ?  Magna  rariias,  wo  are 
compelled  rather  reluctantly  to  say  that  he  has 
not  made  it  mudi  more  common. 

The  puffs  end  in  a  succession  of  songs  and 
pastorals ;  and  of  the  songs  one  in  French  is  pret- 
tily written,  though  through  all  runs  that  satirical 
vein,  which  its  possessor  ean  hardly  repress. 
"  Tlie  Little  Church  "  ends  with  an  example  of 
"limping,'*  not  in  the  metre,  but  the  sense — 

Its  gentle  tones  awaken 
Thoughts  slumbering,  not  dead ; 
In  that  little  church  forsaken, 
Many  a  prayer  is  said. 

The  church  cannot  be  quite  forsaken,  if  prayers 
be  said  there. 

"  lo  IN  Egypt,  and  other  Poems,"*  is  the  title 
given  to  "Primula,  a  Book  of  Lyrics,"  extended 
and  increased  to  the  gratification  of  sjl  who  have 
read  "Primula,"  and  care  for  good  poetry  in 
any  measure.  "Primula"  was  published  anony- 
mously. The  author  puts  his  name  to  "lo,** 
and  Richard  Garnett  may  yet  be  a  name  known 
far  and  wide  in  connection  with  English  poetry. 
"  lo  "  is  too  short  for  the  materials  and  the  sub- 
ject. It  might  have  been  longer,  but  the  volume 
consists  of  short  poems,  finished  with  great  care, 
and  some  of  them  hold  exquisite  ideas.  "A 
Melody,"  page  69,  reminds  us  in  the  first  and 
second  line  of  another  verse — 

**  The  snow  falls  foat  upon  the  wave, 

And  is  no  more. 
The  silver  swan  glides  o^er  its  gnre 
Unheeding,  and  the  wild  fowl  kiTe 

Their  plumes  along  tlie  shore. 


London  :  Bel!  and  Daldy.    1  toI.,  pp.  152. 
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The  baoyaai  lUy  doei  aoi  we 

The  dead  Abound 
Abont  its  roots,  bat  silently 
Orovs  np  ia  betntj,  and  the  bee 

Boone  all  nronnd.*' 

The  first  and  second  lines  resemble  those  of 
Burns— 

"  The  8B0W  &Us  in  the  river, 
▲  moment  white,  then  melts  for  ever." 

And  some  parties  would  absurdly  detect  a 
plac^iaiism;  for  it  seems  to  be  high  treason  to 
Uten&ure  in  several  quarters  to  repeat  an  idea 
however  excellent,  that  has  been  ever  expressed 
previouslj.  It  may  be  sedition  to  art,  even  to 
paint  a  scene  that  has  been  sketched  in  past 
times.  Very  soon  the  world,  on  these  rules, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  and  nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  6amett*s  style  is  pointed  and  sharp,  ex- 
pressing much  in  little,  with  vivid  clearness.  The 
''Eeviviscent "  amply  exhibits  these  characteristics, 
although  they  are  scattered  over  the  work  more 
or  less  in  every  page.  This  sententious  style  of 
poetry  resembles  the  old  ballads,  or  is  their  style 
with  the  modern  changes  to  suit  the  age,  and  the 
time.  The  "  Reviviscent  **  tells  the  tale  in  the  title ; 
but  in  this  case  again  the  author  might  have  made 
more  of  his  subject.  He  could  not  have  done  it 
better  probably,  but  he  might  have  done  it  longer 
— not  certainly  that  he  should  have  beaten  out 
his  ideas  further,  for  one  of  their  beauties  is  their 
compression,  but  the  title  would  8U{^ort  a 
volume.  We  cannot  say  that  the  experiences 
narrated  are  pleasant — 

"  In  icy  bonds  my  spiiit  slept, 

A  drear  nnnataral  sleep — 
Oh,  who  BO  worthy  to  be  wept. 

As  he  that  cannot  weep ! 

**  A  wailed  garden  seem*d  to  me 

My  being  in  that  hoar ; 
A  gnawing  worm  in  every  tree, 

A  blight  on  every  flower. 

"  The  lamps  of  Heaven,  in  pallor  clad, 

Eoird  joylessly  along, 
No  splendour  evening's  planet  had. 

And  evening's  bird  no  song.** 

And  thus  he  runs  on»  with  stately  steps, 
descriptive  of  a  very  unhappy  existence,  painted 
with  the  blackness  of  dreary  thoughts^ 

"  Autumn  Leaves ' '  yield  verses  of  the  same  class, 
and  it  is  a  more  difficult  style  of  writing  than 
some  of  the  measures  adopted  by  modern  ballad 
writers.  Of  ctturse,  *'  Autumn  Leavea"  is  not  a 
ballad,  but  the  skill  and  stylo  em{4oyed  on  these 
lyrics  might  furnish  out  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  " 
— or  even  give  the  world  "  Lays  of  the  modern 
Crimea,"  or  the  still  more  recent  India.  All 
poets,  and  all  versifiers,  who  may  not  weave 
poetry  into  their  verses,  have  made  the  late 
General  Havelock  their  theme.  Havelock  and 
Neil's  marches  would  form  a  splendid  series  of 
baUads  for  the  chivalry  and  the  heroism — the  raw 
materials  are  there,  abounding  in  bright  gema,  if 
any  poet  would  stoop  from  love  ii^ta  to  use 
them.  "  Autumn  Leaves  "  are  suggesUie  of  all 
autumu^a  acMieiy— - 


« 


**  A  sliU  defenoe,  a  slow  attack 

PossessM  the  eve,  half-flosVd,  half-wan ; 

*Twa8  antnma  falling,  falling  back, 
And  winter  stealing,  stealing  on. 

"  The  pnrples  of  the  lower  hiU, 

The  8ammit*s  soft  departing  light, 
The  nestling  hamlet  and  still, 

And  sinking  slowly  into  night. 

'*  The  isled  donds,  the  lonely  trees, 
The  relic  gold  that  hemm*d  the  bine. 

In  ntmost  west — I  saw  all  these, 
Bat  0 !  to  see  and  paint  them  too.*' 

The  rapid  poetical  succession  of  "  lo  **  to 
Primula"  is  evidence  that  good  poetry  is  not 
neglected,  even  "in  the  present  prosaic  age." 
There  is  a  qaaintness  that  pleases  even  in  the 
title  of  many  of  the  lyricsa  Thus  bcgiiincth 
"Caret"— 

**  The  lamp  bams  brightly  in  the  hall. 
The  hand  that  lit  it  is  not  there ; 

The  late  reclines  against  the  wall, 
Bat  where  is  she  that  hid  it  there  P** 

The  burning  of  the  lamp  hardly  corresponds 
with  the  position  of  the  useless  lyre.  The  lamp 
might  be  often  lit,  it  is  a  common  household 
thing ;  but  the  lyre  would  not  be  often  struck 
by  any  but  its  owner — it  is  more  personal. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  volume,  there  are  adap- 
tations and  translations  from  the  German — but 
the  writer  does  not  require  either  to  adapt  or 
translate,  although  he  does  both  well.  His  own 
genius  may  make  its  own  fame,  for  his  lyrics  have 
many  lasting  characteristics. 

4 

"Mabt,  and  OTHxa  Poius,"*  by  the  author 
of  "  Lyrics,"  who  signs  the  preface — so  that  this 
"  Mary  "  is  not  anonymous, — is  a  volume  of  the 
average  size,  which  may  well  wile  away  a  summer'a 
afternoon  or  half-holiday,  on  the  Leven,  or  the 
Garloch,  or  the  Holylocb,  or  any  of  the  many 
other  lochs  branching  from  the  Clyde — whereon 
the  people  of  Glasgow  spend  their  money  and 
their  time.  "  Mary  *'  is  a  second  production ;  and 
when  the  first  appeared,  we  expected  that  its 
author  might  thereafter  publbh  superior  poetry. 
Our  meaning  was  merely  that,  while  there  are 
many  volumes  that  do  not  justify  any  person  in 
persuading  their  original  owners  to  make  more 
property  of  the  same  description,  there  was  an 
absolute  value  in  some  of  the  Lyrics  to  induce 
the  hope  that  others  might  be  still  more  valuable. 
Mr.  Buchanaan  rests  his  "justification  '*  for  this 
volume  in  the  minor  poems.  Of  the  principal 
poem,  he  says  truly,  that  it  is  a  little  desultory ; 
but  that  is  no  recommendation,— for  as  painters 
should  be  careful  in  their  minute  touches, — and 
the  days  are  gone  past  when  genius  was  deemed 
an  apology  for  eccentricities  or  negligence, — so  a 
poet  should  be  just  to  himself,  and  finish  carefully. 
"We  think  that  the  first  pages,  under  the  title  of 
"  Graves,**  have  the  best  thoughts  of  the  volume 
in  them.  Flowers  grow  over  graves  often,  and 
the  soil  is  ezhaustleas — for  it  has  all  the  me- 

*  Ohngow :  Mnrray  and  Sons. 
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moiies  of  the  past  hidden  within  it — and,  as  we 
become  older,  they  form,  gradna]] j,  the  larger  part 
of  our  being.  Mr.  Bachannaa  observes  nature 
doseljy  and  can  describe  it — 

A  tky-blae  riTer  hugi  iU  bsy  reeds. 
With  Toiee  of  meluidiolj  bbndishineDt ; 
Close  at  the  carve  it  winds  materasl  arms 
Around  the  infant  Tillage,  slumbering. 
With  fair  white  forehead  on  its  marge,  and  drinks 
The  spirit  of  the  sanshine.     In  the  midst 
Of  most  enchanting  meadows  pleasantly 
The  hamlet  dreameth,  beaateoos  as  a  girl ; 
Sweet  tribes  of  low-roofd,  grera-girt  cottages 
Oleam  in  the  spleodonr  of  the  morning  san. 
A  streak  of  sanshine  clings  abont  the  spire, 
And  stands  erect,  on  dimly  risible  feet, 
Amid  a  little  colony  of  gnTCs. 

Among  the  minor  poems,  that  with  the  ex- 
pressive litle,  "  Crased,*'  is  the  most  noticeable, 
and  likely  to  be  the  longest  remembered,  by  any 
reader. 

'*  The  Song  of  Cuabitt,"  by  £.  J.  Chapman, 
was  overlooked  by  us  in  a  former  notice  of  poetry 
of  the  day,  and  that  was  almost  unpardonable, 
since  charity  is  so  rare.  It  was  "  composed*'  in 
part,  we  are  told,  amid  the  islets  of  a  Canidian 
lake,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  author's  old  friends  in 
Orillia,  Canada  West.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  Toronto.  The  London  edition  is  the 
second.  The  story  is  complicated — for  we  do  not 
know  quite,  of  the  gentle  lady  whose  sufferings  are 
narrated,  what  precise  relation  she  held  in  society. 
She  was  an  orphan  educated  in  a  convent.  Then 
there  was  war  in  Italy,  as  there  is  to-day.  The 
Austrians  are  always  the  objects  of  poetic  curses. 
How  that  should  be  we  cannot  tell.  They  are 
not  worse  than  the  French,  certainly.  They  have 
no  Cayenne.  If  they  would  take  our  counsel,  they 
would  buy  a  penal  colony  whenever  they  get  out  of 
their  present  scrape.    It  is  said — 

A  few  brief  days  of  glorious  hope. 
And  then  the  banded  Austrian  came. 
None  faltered,  bat  'twas  vain  to  cope 
With  those  foul  hosts,  to  whom  the  name 
Of  Freedom  was  a  word  unknown. 
Bat  it  wu  over !    The  stambling  throne 
Was  propped  anew ;  and  thus  again. 
When  farther  hope  had  fisiled  tiie  brave, 
Oar  eiile  crossed  the  sheltering  wave, 
And  sought  in  long  untrodden  ways, 
The  home  he  yet  might  call  his  own. 

'  The  orphan  and  "the  patriot'*  met,  and  meet- 
ing loved — but  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
family  feud  or  strife  in  the  way,  and-^ 
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Alas  1  the  leree  aaqmring  sea. 
Socked  down  his  cry  of  agony, 
Long  months  before  the  babe  was  bora. 
When  broke  the  dawn  aU  ghasUy  gray, 
And  sank  the  sea  in  sallea  moaai. 
Amongst  the  ro^  the  body  k^. 
Amongst  the  seaweed  and  the  stones. 

That  is  not  tery  poetical,  but  then  the  song  of 
charity  telb  the  story  of  the  lady  and  the  babe. 
A  very  melancholy  stoiy,  ending  on  a  black,  dark 
river,  even  the  RiTcr  of  Death,  which  the  babe  had 
crossed  before,  and  the  banks  like  the  stream 
seemed  dark  to  the  lady. 

The  leavea  shrink  ap  upon  the  tree^ 
BUwken  and  drop  the  branches  throogh'— 
The  rostlug  in  the  dreary  hreete. 
Sighs  throogh  her  loal  like  meaoiict 
Of  hopes  that  long  have  iallon,  too. 
The  soft  green  grass  beneath  her  foot 
Is  seared  all  down  to  its  sliaagjed  not. 

There  is  an  opposite  bank  where  there  is  light. 

**  Bat,  on  the  other,  happier  shore^ 
Beyond  the  rsging  water's  roar. 
Beyond  that  wihily  flowing  river, 
AU  things  a  radiant  aspect  wear: 
And  through  the  soft  blue  sea  of  air 
Bright  angel  forms  ara  floating  ever. 
Bat  these  she  sees  not,  sees  no  more— > 
Por  every  eager  sense  is  bent 
In  mingled  love  and  wonderment. 
On  one,  more  bright,  that  stands  before; 
Upon  the  river's  bank  it  stands. 
And  calls  on  her  with  oatstntdied  hands — 
Her  own,  her  little  one !  O,  orael  dream ! 
Between  them  flows  the  pitikss  stnam. 

The  lady  in  her  agony  calls 

**  On  him  above. 
On  Tlias,  all  merqf  and  all  love. 

And  then  the  stream  is  caUned,  like  to  "  a 
crystal  flood,"  until  "upechoeth"  a  soqg  of 
prabe  "  from  shore  to  shore," 

At  one  sad  heart  the  less. 
One  living  sool  the  more.*' 

So  endeth  the  song  of  charity  where  all  might 
wish  to  end ;  on  the  sea  where  there  is  no  storm ; 
in  the  day  which  has  no  night ;  in  the  summer 
which  has  no  winter ;  in  the  happiness  which  has 
no  fears ;  in  the  joy  which  brings  no  sorrow ;  and 
the  rest  which  is  never  more  humble ;  the  labotir 
that  is  never  to  be  vain  and  wearying ;  where  all 
that  is  good  on  earth  is  better  than  here — save,  it 
may  be  hope ;  and  yet  there  may  be  hope — it 
seems  so  heavenly. 
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Vision  of  beauty,  coming  like  a  dream 

In  early  spring-time,  shedding  odours  round. 

On  lonely  heath  and  mossy  crag  to  gleam. 

Like  sapphire  on  lady*s  forehead  bound ; 

Ever  in  lovely  beauty  dwellest  thou. 

The  perfume  in  the  breath — thy  dew-dxop  on  thy  brow. 


•  N.  w . 
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THE    DITCHBSS    OF    ORLEANS* 


Tffis  work  is  the  history  of  a  great  and  good  lady, 
who  being  plaoed  in  oircnmstances  of  extreme 
danger  and  difficnlty,  sought  in  England  safety  and 
shelter.  Not  many  years  since  tnro  little  boys 
might  hare  been  seen  running  aboot  happily  and 
healthily  on  the  beach  at  St.  Leonard's.  A  middle- 
aged  gentleman  attended  them,  and  they  were 
frequently  joined  by  a  tall,  grare  looking  woman, 
always  dre^ed  in  black.  Sometimes  they  wonld 
be  met  in  the  lanes  or  country  walks,  always  with 
the  same  sable-clad  lady ;  or,  again,  they  might  be 
seen  walking  by  the  side  of  a  garden  chair  along 
the  esplanade  leading  to  Hastings,  and  talking  to 
its  occupant,  a  fine-looking  old  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  in  feeble  health.  The  children  were  the  Gomte 
de  Paris,  and  his  brother  the  Duke  de  Chartres, 
while  the  lady  was  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and 
the  occupant  of  the  garden  chair,  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  Louis  Philippe.  The  birth  and  parentage 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  are  described  in  the 
following  sentence. 

The  Prinoeu  Helen  Loniu  Elizabeth,  of  Mecklenburg 
Sehwerin,  born  at  the  castle  of  Ladwifi^thst,  on  the  24>ih  of 
JanoArj,  1814,  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  Frederic,  Here- 
ditarj  Dnke  of  Mecklenburg  Schirerin,  and  of  Caroline  of 
Weimar,  his  leoond  wife.  Princess  Caroline,  remarkable  for 
ber  charma  and  intelligence,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
most  distingniahed  princes  of  Germany,  Dnke  Charles 
Aagnstus,  of  Saxe  Weimer — the  friend  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  and  of  that  Duchess  Lonisa  of  Weimar,  of  whom 
Madame  de  Stael  has  left  a  charming  portrait,  in  which  we 
ieera  to  recognise  the  image  of  her  granddaughter. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Duchess  were  both  estim- 
able and  intellectual  people.  The  Princess  Helen 
was  only  two  years  old  when  she  lost  ber  mother, 
who  on  her  death*bed  besought  her  husband  to 
marry  again,  and  "mentioned  her  cousin,  the 
Princess  Augusta  of  Hesse  Homberg." 

The  Grand  Duke  complied  with  her  wishes,  and 
married  the  Princess  Augusta  in  1816.  He  died 
soon  afterwards.  His  Duchess  then  withdrew  en- 
tirely from  the  world,  and  devoted  all  her  attention 
to  the  children  of  her  cousin.  She  formed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  little  Princess  Helen,  and 
this  was  reciprocated  by  the  child,  whose  early 
disposition  seemed  to  promise  repayment  for  the 
care  bestowed  on  her.     We  read  that — 

When  only  four  years,  the  Princess  Helen  showed  the 
same  generosity,  the  tenderness  towards  the  sufferings  of 
others,  and  the  fortitude  in  enduring  her  own,  as  we  in 
France  afterwards  witnessed.  '*  She  never  knew  a  selfish 
feeling,**  say  those  persons  who  educated  her,  and  hence,  at 
that  Mrly  age,  she  inspired  them  with  a  devoted  attachment 
which  has  never  varied,  and  which  now  leaves  a  mournful 
blank  in  their  lives.  Her  piety  and  benevolence  were  too 
fervent  to  be  always  restrained  within  the  strict  bounds  of 
dnty.  One  day,  when  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  ardour 
with  which  she  sacrificed  some  childish  fancy,  she  replied  in 
a  low  voice,  **  Our  Lord  said,  '  whosoever  shall  compel  thee 
to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.' 
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During  her  childhood,  not  being  considered  of 
sufficient  experience  to  visit  generally  among  the 
poor,  and  yet  not  liking  to  be  totally  unemployed, 
she  collected  the  families  of  her  brother's  senrants 
round  her,  and  "  taught  them  what  she  had  herself 
just  before  learned.'* 

This  gentle  and  fragile  being  inspired  with  a  tender  respect 
the  sturdy  robust  young  Mecklenburgers  who  stood  before 
her,  listening  and  gravely  answering  her  questions,  and  left 
her  more  often  rewarded  than  punished.  The  presents 
which  were  yearly  hung  for  her  on  the  Christmas  tree,  were 
soon  in  the  hands  of  her  playfellows,  although  they  had 
resolved  never  to  admire  anything  in  her  presence,  well 
knowing  that  the  object  she  most  valued,  would  be  the  first 
and  the  most  joyfully  sacrificed.  The  loving  desire  to  give 
pleasure,  to  see  herself  surrounded  by  happy  laces,  which  in 
children  may  be  a  graceful  sort  of  coquetry,  arose  in  her  from 
more  serious  feelings;  and  thus,  unconsciously,  she  early 
won  the  deep  and  faithful  esteem  of  all  who  approached 
her. 

She  was  brought  up  in  comparative  retirement. 
In  the  spring  of  1821,  she  was  taken  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Court  of  Weimar.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  year  she  resided  either  at  Doberan,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  at  Piushow,  an  estate 
which  had  belonged  to  the  hereditary  Grand  Duke, 
and  scarcely  knew  any  one  but  her  instructors. 
Professor  Schubert,  and  Mr.  Beineoke,  and  the 
lady  who  also  took  charge  of  her. 

The  religion  of  the  Princess  was  *'  Lutheran," 
and,  therefore,  she  was  confirmed  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  on  30th  May,  1830. 
In  1834:  the  first  of  those  series  of  accidents, 
which  seemed,  like  fatalities,  to  fall  on  Helen  of 
Mecklenburg,  happened.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

In  exploring  some  ruins  near  Jena,  her  brother,  Prince 
Albert,  had  a  dangerous  fall.  He  was  conveyed,  at  liis  own 
request,  to  his  family  at  Mecklenburg,  where,  after  lingering 
some  months,  he  expired. 

His  sister  felt  his  death  acutely,  and  even  seren 
years  afterwards,  when  time  might  have  been 
supposed  to  have  erased  it  from  her  memory,  thus 
she  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : — 

The  date  of  my  letter  will  have  recalled  to  you  the  trial 
wh'ch  marked  this  day.  The  Lord  has  richly  blessed  me, 
since  that  sad  epoch,  lie  bos  given  me  a  friend  and  a  pro* 
tector  instead  of  the  one  I  lost.  He  has  permitted  me  to 
taste  a  happiness  of  which  I  had  not  even  an  idea ;  neverthe- 
less I  feel  that  my  heart  was  crushed  by  that  blow,  and  that 
I  have  never  recovered  the  joyous  elasticity  of  youth.  But 
tears  have  borne  their  fruit.  I  felt  it  then,  and  I  feel  it  now, 
and  render  thanks  to  God.  I  have  learnt  to  love  His  holy 
will,  even  when  it  afflicts  me,  and  to  acquiesce  in  it  with  a 
cheerful  heart. 

Such  was  the  woman  whom  the  Dnke  of 
Orleans  chose  as  his  wife  and  the  future  partner 
of  his  prospects.  In  1836  he  visited  at  Berlin, 
and  there  renewed  an  acquaintance  begun  some 
time  before  at  Toeplitz,  with  the  Princess  Helen. 
The  favourable  impression  created  on  their  first 


*  The  Dnchesa    of    Orleans,    Helen   of   Mecklenburg,  Sehwerin.    A  Memoir.     Pp.  102.    Translated  from  the 

French,  by  Mrs.  Austin.     W.  Jeffs,  16,  Burlington  Arcade,  London. 
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PONTAIHSSLBAU. 


introdnotion  was  oonfirmed ;  he  made  proposals 
for  her  which,  after  a  certaia  amount  of  negotia- 
tion, were  accepted ;  the  marriage  contract  was 
signed  on  April  the  5th,  1837,  and  on  **  May  15th 
she  quitted  Sudwigslust,  accompanied  by  the  Qrand 
Duchess,  her  mother,  who  wished  herself  to  present 
her  to  the  Queen." 

Her  journey  to  Fontainebleau  was  characterised 
by  successire  demonstrations  of  joy  and  welcome 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  yarious  places  she 
passed  through.  The  Prince  Royal  was  a  yery 
popular  person,  and  as  his  marriage  seemed  to 
"  proyide  against  eyery  future  contingency,  it  also 
became  a  popular  measure,  and  his  bride  conse- 
quently was  well  receiyed."  Her  arriyal  at  Fon- 
tainebleau was  like  all  other  arriyals  under  similar 
eircnmstancea,  and  her  reception  quite  in  accordance 
with  courtly  etiquette.  We  read  that  the  carriage 
of  the  Princess  as  it  rolled  on,  called  forth  repeated 
acclamations  of  "  Viye  le  Roi,*'  while  the  people 
manifested  uniyersal  marks  of  satisfaction  which 
bespoke  a  genuine  enthusiasm. 

The  inner  eonrtyard  irai  lined  with  troops :  an  immenet 
crowd  pressed  ronnd  the  railing.  At  the  foot  of  the  grand 
flight  of  stairs  stood  the  King  with  the  Princes,  his  sons, 
awaiting  her;  near  him  the  Dake  of  Orleans,  jast  retnmed 
from  Chalons,  where  the  first  interyiew  with  his  betrothed 
bride  had  taken  place  the  cTening  before.  At  the  top  of 
the  stairs  stood  the  Qaeen,  snrronnded  by  the  Princesses,  the 
ladies  of  her  household,  and  those  who  were  inrited  to  the 
marriage  festinties ;  and  lastly,  behind  was  a  gronp  of 
gentlemen,  composed  of  all  who  for  the  last  seren  years  had 
appeared  in  the  great  arena  of  politics ;  all  whom  France 
then  possessed,  illnstrioas  for  their  talent,  or  dlstingoished 
for  their  eminent  position  in  the  country. 

The  yonng  Princess  stepped  from  the  carriage,  the  eyes  of 
all  riveted  upon  her,  with  singular  grace.  She  bent  before 
the  King, and  kissed  his  hand  with  affectionate  deference; 
then  threw  herself  into  the  arms  -of  the  Queen,  with  an 
emotion  so  genuine,  yet  so  subdued,  that  no  one  oould 
remain  an  indifferent  spectator. 

She  was  only  twenty,  and  little  fancied  or 
thought  of  the  terrible  scenes  through  which  she 
had  to  pass.  The  next  few  years  of  her  life  were 
howeyer,  supremely  happy.  She  was  devotedly 
attached  to  her  husband,  her  tastes  were  similar 
to  his ;  she  welcomed  warmly  those  intellectual 
men  whom  the  Duke  of  Orieaus  loyed  to  haye  about 
him;  she  was  deferental  and  respectful  to  the 
King,  her  father-in-law,  and  in  each  position  of 
life  acquitted  herself  with  credit.  At  that  time 
she  was  an  excellent  wife  and  daughter,  the 
mother  she  made  we  shall  see  afterwards.  The 
following  statement  of  the  way  in  which  she  passed 
her  days  at  this  period  of  her  life  giyes  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  royal  family  of  France : — 

She  avoided  with  scrupulous  delicacy  whatever  could  attract 
particular  homage  or  attention  f o  herself.  Denying  herself 
the  noble  pleasure  of  assembling  about  her  a  society  suited 
to  her  own  tastes  (which  malevolence  might  have  trans- 
formed into  a  political  coterie),  she  made  not  the  slightest 
distinction  between  her  own  living  and  that  of  her  sistcrs-in- 
law.  Part  of  her  mornings  was  passed  with  them  in  the 
Queen's  room,  in  which  each  had  her  work  table.  The  King 
generally  joined  them,  and  had  the  most  remarkable  publi- 
cations of  the  day  read  aloud  to  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
family  circle.     In  the  evening  the  Princess  Royal  took  her 


place  by  the  aide  of  the  Qneen,  and  whea  her  Mijesty  re- 
tired, returned  to  her  own  apartments,  and  employed  herself 
with  the  Prinoe  reading. 

Two  children  had  been  bom  to  her,  the  Gomte 
de  Paris  and  the  Due  de  Chartres.  She  was  un- 
remitting in  her  attention  to  them ;  and  that  she 
neyer  lost  an  opportunity  of  seeking  to  eleyate  their 
thoughts  and  exalt  their  tone  of  mind,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  fragment  of  one  of  her 
letters.     She  says  : — 

Ton  know  that  natnre  hai  always  had  a  great  Inflaenea 
over  me.  I  think  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  identify  our- 
selves with  her  by  observation,  for  she  is  one  of  the  admirable 
manifestations  by  which  Ood  speaks  to  our  hearts.  I  think 
it  is  g09d  to  encourage  this  taste  in  children ;  in  admiring 
the  works  of  nature,  they  learn  to  love  the  Creator.  Ton 
may  imagine,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  let  a  beaaUfal  annaet, 
or  a  bright  moonlight  escape  me,  without  pointing  it  oat  to 
my  child,  or  without  speaking  to  him  of  the  Being  who  made 
these  wonders.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  most  be  developed 
in  all  its  forms  in  these  infant  souls. 

And  again,  she  says  :•— 

The  minds  of  children  nnfold  themselvea  move  freely 
when  we  are  alone  with  them.  I  try  to  be  alone  as  much 
as  possible  with  my  son.  Oh,  how  happy  is  a  mother  in 
humble  life  I 

Such  passages  as  these  show  the  tone  of  mind 
of  the  Duchess.  About  this  time  the  eighth 
attempt  of  assassinating  the  King  was  made.  It 
alarmed  and  cast  a  gloom  oyer  the  Boyal  Family. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  too,  was  a  source  of 
anxiety ;  he  had  been  seriously  ill  on  his  return 
from  Africa.  He  took  a  journey  with  the  Dachess 
through  the  South  of  France,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  reception  proyed  how  uniyersally  he  waa 
beloyed  by  the  people. 

But  the  Duchess  was  far  from  strong,  and 
the  physicians  now  became  seriously  alarmed 
about  her  health ;  at  their  recommendation,  she 
remoyed  to  Plombi^res,  to  take  the  waters.  Her 
departure,  and  a  beautiful  little  incident  which 
happened  on  the  journey,  are  thus  stated  :^ 

She  quitted  happy  Nenilly,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
on  the  3rd  of  June.  Although  the  mancsuvres  at  the  camp 
of  St.  Oxer  did  not  permit  him  to  be  absent  more  than 
twenty.fonr  hours,  he  insisted  on  conducting  her  himself  to 
Plombi^res.  In  traversing  the  eiterior  Boulevards,  they 
passed  by  a  cemetery,  round  the  entrance  of  which  there  are 
little  shops,  hung  with  funereal  wreaths  and  omamenta 
for  sale.  "  I  hate  these  people  who  speculate  on  sorrow,** 
said  the  Prince.  "  Look  !'*  he  continued,  glancing  his  eye 
over  the  different  inscriptions ;  '*  they  have  oalcnlated  on 
every  body ;  here  are  garlands  for  a  young  girl,  and  here  is 
one  for  a  little  child."  These  words  touched  the  Princess, 
who,  no  doubt,  thought  on  her  absent  children,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  Prince  smiled,  and  taking  her 
hand,  continued,  "  Well  then, — no,  it  shall  not  be  for  a 
little  child ;  it  may  perhaps  be  for  a  man  of  82.**  She 
raised  her  head  directly,  and  looking  him  in  the  face, 
affectionately  reproached  him  with  trying  to  banish  one 
sorrowfal  thought,  by  another  infinitely  sadder.  But  he 
soon  succeeded  in  diverting  her  mind,  and  this  last  journey 
which  they  took  together  ended  cheerfully. 

At  Yoges,  and  different  plaoes  on  their  route, 
they  were  receiyed  with  the  loudest  acclamations : 
triumphal  arches  were  erected,  processions 
formed,   to  meet  and  welcome  them,   and  the 
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affeotion  of  the  people  shown  in  eyery  possible 
nanner.  Tbej  arrlTed  at  Plombi^res  on  the  5  th 
of  Jul/,  and  the  Prince  at  once  proceeded  to 
inspect  all  the  preparations  which  had  been  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  Princess.  He  enjoined 
the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  attendants, 
and  bade  them  remember  that  thej  mnst  take 
eare  of  her,  as  she  never  would  take  care  of  her- 
self. During  his  short  married  life,  he  always 
STinced  the  most  tender  solicitude  and  affection 
for  her,  and  well  did  she  deserve  it,  for  her  whole 
carthlj  thought  was  to  please  him.  The  Duke 
left  Plombi^res  on  the  7th  of  July  :  on  Thursday, 
the  14th,  the  melancholy  event  occurred,  which 
deprived  Prance  of  its  heir  apparent,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  of  as  kind  a  husband  as  ever 
breathed.  We  give  the  detail  in  the  words  of 
the  book.  It  must  first  be  observed  that  the 
Duchess  had  been  walking  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Plombi^res,  and  talking  to  some  of  the  simple 
peasantry  of  the  place — 

It  was  Itte  when  the  retained  to  Plombi^res,  where  tike 
«••  to  receive  a  few  persons  to  dinner.  EnliTened  by  her 
walk,  and  with  her  hands  filled  with  flowers  (which  were 
&»nnd,  and  earefnlly  preserfcd,  the  following  day^)  she 
haatened  np  stairs,  and  began  to  dress.  Madame  de 
Hontosqaieu  likewise  had  jnst  b^gnn  her  toilet,  when  a 
•erfant  came  to  tell  her  that  General  Bandrand  begged  her 
to  go  down  into  his  room.  Surprised  by  this  request,  she 
Bade  .him  repeat  it  again—"  Madame,  he  begs  yon  will 
go  down  this  instant.'*  "Good  Heavens,  Monsieur,  yon 
look  qnite  aghast  1" — «  Madame,  come  down  directly,  I 
•ODJnre  you.**  "Good  God!  what  has  happened?  Is 
the  King  assassinated  P'  "  Madame,  yon  mnst  be  prepared 
for  the  worst,  bnt  do  not  stay  so  near  to  the  Princess ; 
eone  down  stairs  qnietly.** 

She  went  down  stairs  to  the  General,  whom  she  fonnd 
holding  a  letter  in  his  hand,  nnable  to  speak  or  rise  from 
his  chair.  He  reached  her  the  faUl  letter,  which  contained 
•nly  these  words— '<  The  Prince  Boyal  is  dead  I"  Had 
the  Dnke  of  Orleans  been  assassinated?  Had  he  fellen  in 
■appressing  an  insurrection  P  Had  he  been  carried  off  by  a 
indden  illness  f  These  few  words  announced  only  the  irre- 
parable calamity,  which  must  be  communicated  to  the 
Princess  without  preparation,  without  any  circumstance  of 
■litigation  or  comfort.  Time  pressed;  the  valet-de- 
diambre,  who  had  his  watch  in  his  hand,  said,  "  It  only 
wants  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  dinner  time.**  No  one  here 
has  yet  heard  the  newt :  it  is  still  possible  to  conceal  it 
from  the  Princess.  But  this  suggestion  was  rr  jected,  and 
the  prefect  and  physician  were  sent  for.  The  latter  insisted 
that  she  should  only  be  told  at  first  that  the  Duke  was 
'  dangerously  ill.  "  Her  life  depends  upon  it,"  said  he ; 
*<  I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  it."  At  length  it  was 
determined  that  the  prefect  should  himself  go  and  write  a 
despatch,  ostensibly  received  by  the  telegraph,  announcing 
that  the  Prince  Royal  had  been  taken  seriously  ill  at  Paris. 
There  was  no  further  time  to  deliberate,— in  a  few  momenta 
the  Princess  would  leave  her  room. 

Madame  de  Montesquieu  imploring  God  to  gire  her  the 
atrength  she  vainly  sought  in  herself,  ascended  the  stairs 
which  led  to  the  Princess's  room,  and  were  only  separated 
from  it  by  a  small  enclosed  landing  pUce,  and  a  glass  door. 
On  reaching  this  door,  she  stopped  a  moment.  Through  the 
thin  curUin  which  ooTcred  the  glass,  she  uw  the  Princess 
inbh  her  toilet,  and  then,  elegantly  dreased,  graceful  and 
amiling,  open  the  door. 

Leaning  moUonless  against  the  wall,  Madame  de  Montee- 
quien  could  not  summon  courage  to  utter  the  words  which 
were  at  once  to  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  her  happinesi. 
"What,  not  dressed  yet!"  said  the  PrinoeM,  cheerfully. 


"But  what  is  the  matter?"  she  added,  ooming  nearer. 
"You  are  very  pale— what  has  happened  to  you.  Some 
misfortune  in  your  (amily?  Are  your  children  or  your 
husband  ill  P* 

At  length  the  lady-in-waiting  summoned  coarage 
to  break  a  portion  of  the  truth  to  her.  She 
stated  that  the  Duke  was  dangerously  ill  at 
Paris.  The  telegraphich  message  was  also  shown 
her,  but  she  detected  the  imposture. 

"  This  b  not  the  usual  form  of  telegraphic  despatches," 
she  said,  a  doubt  flashing  across  her  mind  ;  but  it  was  soon 
dissipated  by  the  prefect.  She  burst  into  tears';  then  rising 
with  firmness,  she  said,  "  I  will  set  out  this  instant ;  per« 
haps  I  may  still  be  in  time  to  nurse  him." 

Orders  wero  given  for  her  departure;  at  moments  she  had 
gleams  ot  hope,  and  said,  "  Periiaps  I  may  find  him  nearly 
well,  and  then  how  he  will  scold  me,  and  how  happy  I  shall 
be  to  be  scolded."  Then  fear  predominated  again,  and  she 
said,  "  He  is  so  afraid  of  alarming  me,  he  mnst  be  ill  indeed 
to  deeire  that  I  should  be  informed  of  it,"  and  her  team 
flowed  afresh. 

She  left  Flombi^res  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  garlands  which  had  been  pat  np  to 
grace  her  arrival  were  not  dead,  while  he,  to  whoso 
honour  they  had  been  prepared,  was  gone  for  ever 
from  her,  although  at  that  time  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  fact.  She  reached  Epinal  at  midnight,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  on  again.  In  about  ano- 
ther Jiour  the  courier  told  her  that  another  carriage 
was  coming  in  the  direction  of  Paris. 

"Open  the  door,"  cried  the  Princess,  and  she  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  rushing  out  of  the  carriage.    At 
that  moment  she  saw  two  men  advancing  towards  her,  and 
recognised  Monsieur  Chomel,  physician  to  the  Boyal  family. 
At  the  sight  of  him  she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek. 
"  Monsieur  Chomel— oh  God  !  the  Prince?  " 
"  Madame,  the  Prince  is  no  bnger  living"— 
"  What  do  you  say  ?    No,  no ;  it  is  not  possible !    What 
disease  can  have  carried  him  off  thus  P    Speak,  and  kill  ms 

at  once." 

"  Alas  I  madame,  a  strange  and  dreadful  accident— a  (all 
from  a  carriage.  ...  He  never  recovered  his  oon- 
scionsness.  A  few  words  of  German,  which  he  pronounced 
from  time  to  time,  wero  the  only  signs  of  life  he  gave.  No 
doubt  it  was  some  remembrance  to  your  Boyal  Highness." 

Biill  she  refused  to  believe  in  his  death.  She 
could  not  realise  such  intense  misery;  her  soba 
burst  forth  with  great  violence.  Her  attendants 
sought  to  calm  her,  and  spoke  to  her  of  her  chil-^ 
dren.  Her  answer  was,  that  she  could  think  of 
nothing  but  her  husband. 

She  was  joined  early  in  the  morning  by  her 
sisters-in-law,  and  they  all  proceeded  to  Paris — 
the  only  wbh  of  the  wretched  Duchess  being  to 
see  once  more  the  features  of  **  him  she  was  to 
see  no  more  in  life."  She  reached  Neuilly  on  the 
16th  of  July,  and  was  received  by  the  King  and 
the  young  princes.  With  them  she  at  once  re* 
paired  to  the  chapel  where  the  remains  of  the 
Duke  lay,  but  her  last  wish,  that  of  looking  on 
him  once  more,  was  denied  her. 

The  coffin,  already  closed,  alas  I  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  chapel,  which  was  hung  with  black.  She  knelt  beside 
it,  gaaing  intently  upon  the  pall  which  covered  his  romains  ; 
titer  a  short  prayer,  she  rose  stnngthened,  and  withdrew  to 
her  apartment  to  put  on  the  mourning  drtii,  which  sht 
never  again  laid  aside. 
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Mjuny  montba  passed,  and  the  Dachess  ttiU 
eontiniied  sad  at  beart-— everything  she  said  tended 
to  xemind  her  of  the  frightfol  calamity.  A  ohapel 
was  bailt  on  the  spot  where  the  melancholy  acoi- 
dent  happened — ^the  chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand ;  it 
was  consecrated  on  the  llih  of  Jaly,  1843,  the 
Duchess  being  present  at  the  consecration. 

And  now  came  the  third  of  those  terrible  occar- 
ences,  which  threatened  to  be  still  more  fatal  in 
its  results  than  the  two  former.  It  was  described 
in  the  public  papers  of  that  date,  and  will  be 
remembered  by  many ;  but  to  others  it  may  be 
new,  and  for  their  benefit  we  transcribe  it.  The 
King  having  expressed  his  intention  of  taking  a 
drive  in  a  char-^banc,  the  Duchess  asked  per- 
mission to  accompany  him.  The  Royal  party 
consisted  of  the  Queen,  the  King,  the  royal  Duke, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children.  A 
charabanc,  it  may  be  stated,  is  an  open  car- 
riage, something  like  an  excursion  omnibus,  with 
seats  placed  across  it,  the  faces  of  the  occupants 
being  all  turned  towards  the  horses.  There  are 
several  of  these  carriages  in  the  royal  stables  at 
IVindsor  Castle — one  in  particular,  which  was 
presented  to  our  Queen  by  Louis  Philippe.  The 
curious  may  inspect  them  there,  as  the  royal 
stables  are,  on  certain  days,  when  her  Majesty  is 
absent  from  the  castle,  open  to  the  public;  but 
we  proceed  with  the  description  of  this  very 
startling  occurrence.    They  had  all  alighted  at 

A  little  Tillaga,  on  the  edge  of  the  tea,  where  he  in- 
•peeted  a  batteiy,  and  had  a  cannon  ftred  of  by  Paris,  vbo 
put  a  lighted  match  to  it  with  a  coolness  that  delighted 
etery  body.  The  King  got  into  the  char-2ubane  again  to 
go  to  Tr^port,  where  he  proposed  to  inspect  another  battery. 
To  reach  Trjport  yon  mnat  pass  OTer  a  bridge  across  flood- 
gates ;  the  Qneen  begged  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  alight, 
declaring  that  it  was  dangerous  to  cross  the  bridge,  the  side 
nils  of  which  were  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 

The  King,  however,  maintained  that  there  was 
no  danger,  and  persisted  in  going  on.  They  pro- 
ceeded, therefore. 

At  the  same  moment  the  cannon  roared,  the  flood-gate 
opened,  the  horses  started  off,  and  three  of  them  mshed 
headlong  into  the  abyss.  The  charabanc  wonid  have 
been  dragged  down  if  the  postillion  who  rode  the  wheel- 
horse  had  not,  with  nnoommon  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind,  held  in  his  horses,  which  were  on  the  point  of  foU 
lowing  the  others.  Fortnnately,  the  traces  broke,  and  the 
ehar-a-banc  stopped. 

After  the  accident,  the  King  proceeded  on  foot  to  the 
battery  at  Tr^port.  An  immense  crowd  followed  him  with 
•honU  of  joy ;  all  looked  happy.  "  I  alone  of  all  the  train 
was  weeping,"  says  the  Daehess,  **  for  it  recalled  roe  to 
another  train,  in  which  the  King  then  as  now  on  foot,  and 
fiving  his  arm  to  the  Qneen,  followed  the  body  of  the 
victim. 

In  1847  the  public  mind  in  France  began  to 
evince  symptoms  of  disquietude.  The  Duchess 
was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  shudder  which 
precedes  the  storm. 

There  are,  she  writes  in  that  year  (1847).  some  distressing 
subjects  now  commonly  discussed,  which  make  me  blnsh  to 
open  the  papers.  I  am  saddened  to  the  very  soul  at  the 
perturbed  state  of  the  public  mind,  at  the  discredit  into 


whidi  the  higher  danea  have  CiQeB'— the  gmieiil  disafte* 
tion  of  all  below  them— and  the  sort  of  vagne  di^sosl 
which  seems  to  haf e  taken  possession  of  everybody. 

The  gradual  increase  of  insurrectionary  feelings 
which  led  to  the  abdication  of  the  King,  and  tho 
exile  of  the  Royal  family  is  of  too  recent  date  to 
be  forgotten.  Things  came  to  a  crisis  on  the  well 
remembered  24th  of  February.  The  populace 
were  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  excitement ; 
and  as  the  King,  accompanied  by  his  sons  and 
aide-de-camps,  **  rode  along  the  troope  drawn  up 
in  the  inner  courtyard  of  the  Palace,  and  on  the 
'*  Place  du  Carrousel,**  he  was  greeted  with  con- 
flicUng  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi,**  <*  Vive  la  Re- 
forme/' 

These  ejaculations  clearly  ahowed  the  atete  of 
things ;  and  the  disaffection  of  the  military  being 
proved  beyond  dispute,  by  the  coolness  with 
which  the  National  Quard  received  him,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Palace  sad  at  heart,  both  fearing 
and  feeling  that  all  was  lost.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  describe  his  sUte  at  this  terrible  mo- 
ment, in  the  words  of  the  authoress  : — 

Whilst  sitting  there,  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  tiying 
to  collect  his  thoughts,  an  oflScer  hurriedly  entered,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Sire,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  loee  give 
orders  to  the  troops  or  abdicate."  It  was  about  devea 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  King,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  replied,  *'  1  hare  always  been  a  pacific  king,  I  will 
abdicate.**  Then  rising  from  his  seat,  he  opened  the  door  of 
his  closet,  adjoining  the  apartment  in  which  the  Qneen  and 
Princesses  were  assembled,  and  repeated,  with  a  lira  voiae, 
••  I  abdicate,** 

At  these  words  the  Queen  and  PrinoeesSI  rushed  up  to 
him,  and  conjured  him  to  recall  these  fatal  words.  Tha 
Pnchess  of  Orleans,  bending  respectfully  before  him,  took 
his  hand,  and  kissed  it  with  tenderness.  **  Do  not  abdicate^ 
sire,  do  not  abdicate  1**  she  said,  bursting  into  tears.  The 
King,  without  replying,  returned  to  his  doset,  whither  all 
the  Princesses  followed  him,  and  sat  down  ddiberately  to 
write  the  act  of  abdication,  which  he  then  read  aloud,  in 
the  following  words:-»"I  abdicate  the  crown,  which  I 
assumed  in  eompliaoee  with  the  will  of  the  nation,  in 
fiiTour  of  my  grandson,  the  Comte  de  Paris.  Hay  he 
succeed  in  the  great  task  which  this  day  defoWes  upon 
him.** 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Family  still  nrged 
him  to  forego  the  act  of  abdication.  He  waa,  how- 
ever, resolute,  feeling  the  truth,  that  he  had  gone 
too  far  in  acting  adversely  to  the  people's  wishes, 
and  must  now  take  the  consequences  of  his  own 
obstinacy. 

The  whole  of  the  occurrences  of  the  following 
days  is  described  in  the  work  before  us;  th^ 
account  is  very  interesting,  too  long  for  extraction 
and  too  good  to  be  divided  into  fragmente.  The 
unhappy  King  escaped  from  Paris,  and  nltimatelj 
from  Prance,  firmly  believing  that  hia  absence 
would  appease  the  tumult,  and  that  his  grandson 
would  be  quietly  accepted  as  the  sovereign.  He 
was  mistaken ;  the  cry  of  the  mob  was  now  *'  Pas 
de  Princes,"  pas  de  Princes."  They  approached 
the  gardens  of  the  palace,  tried  to  pull  up  the  iron 
ratlings,  and  showed,  by  other  unmistakeable  aigna 
that  even  personal  hostilities  would  be  resorted  to. 
The  peril  to  the  Duchess  and  her  children^  who 
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still  remained  in  Fans,  was  extreme;  she  was 
advised  to  fly,  bat  she  thought  it  her  daty  to 
remaiq;  her  post,  she  said,  was  in  Paris,  and  nothing 
wonld  induce  her  to  desert  it  while  she  oonld  do 
any  good  by  remaining.  Her  courageons  oondnot 
in  this  trying  time  we  learn  from  the  following : — 

Taking  her  two  children  hy  the  hand,  she  walked  with 
them  through  the  long  galleries  that  led  to  her  own  apart- 
Bents ;  and  stopping  before  the  portrait  of  their  fkther,  she 
said  with  oalmness,  **  If  we  are  to  die,  it  mnst  be  here.**  She 
then  ordered  all  the  gates  to  be  opened ;  preparing  to  nndergo 
herself,  and  to  see  her  children  nndergo,  the  most  frightfal 
death,  should  her  calm  courage  fail  to  snbdne  the  fury  of  the 
frantic  multitude,  whose  cries  already  reached  her  ears. 

At  this  instant  two  deputies  entered  hurriedly,  and  told 
her,  from  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  to  go  without  delay  across 
the  garden  to  the  bridge ;  that  he  had  been  himself  to  watch 
OTsr  the  departure  of  the  King,  and  would  return  to  her,  and 
protect  her  on  her  way  from  the  Tuileries.  They  appeared 
to  her  a  snoooor  sent  from  heuTcn.  She  had  no  time  to  ask 
questions,  and  set  out,  almost  borne  along  by  the  group  of 
persons  who  surrounded  her,  and  tried  to  guard  her  from  the 
bayonets  that  glittered  at  the  railings  of  the  Carrousel.  As 
she  passed  through  the  garden  gate  the  mob  took  possession 
of  the  Tuileries. 

The  couclasion  of  this  scene  is  too  well  written 
for  ns  to  give  it  in  any  words  but  those  of  the 
author,  which  must  be  the  apology  for  the  length 
of  the  extract. 

On  reaching  the  Plaoe  Louis  XT.,  the  Princess  saw  the 
DuLe  de  Nemours  on  horseback ;  but  separated  from  the 
crowd,  they  were  unable  to  hare  any  communication.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  escort  her 
to  St.  Cloud.  Her  instinctive  courage  urged  her  to  take 
the  way  to  the  Boulevards :  there  she  would  encounter  the 
real  people  of  Paris,  and  not  a  mere  band  of  insurgents : 
it  might  be  that  she  wonld  perish  there ;  but  it  was  also 
possible  that  her  presence  might  recall  the  people  to  reason. 
H.  Dnpin  dissuaded  her  with  all  his  power.  Just  then  one 
voice  eiclaimed,  **A  la  Chambre,"  and  the  cry  was 
instantly  repeated  by  the  crowd.  Thinking  that  she  was 
doing  what  seemed  best  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
she  turned,  or  rather  she  allowed  herself  to  be  carried  in 
that  direction.  The  Duke  saw  her  from  a  distanoe  without 
having  the  power  to  stop  her,  and  could  only  follow. 
The  crowd,  well-disposed  at  this  moment,  shouted,  "Yive 
la  Duchesse  d'OrleansI  Vive  le  Comte  de  Paris  1*'  They 
formed  as  it  were  two  walls,  between  which  the  Princess 
advanced,  holding  by  the  hand  the  Comte  de  Paris ;  whilst 
behind  her,  M.  Sebeffer,  in  his  uniform  of  officer  of  the 
national  guard,  carried  in  his  arms  the  little  Due  de 
Chartres,  who  was  ill,  wrapt  in  a  cloak.  .  .  .  When 
the  Princess  entered  the  chamber,  the  disorder  was  extreme 
—the  deputies  besieged  the  tribune — a  strange  crowd 
blocked  up  the  lobbies,  barring  the  passage  of  the  royal 
party.  Cries  of  *'Pas  de  Princes,"  "Nous  ne  voulous 
pas  de  Princes  ici  I**  were  heard,  but  they  were  overpowered 
by  the  still  louder  cries  of  **  Vive  la  Duchesse  d'Orleans  I 
Yive  le  Comte  de  Paris  I**  She  took  her  place  near  the 
tribune,  nnd  remained  standing  there  with  her  two  children 
at  her  side ;  behind  her  stood  the  persons  of  her  suite, 
ising  all  their  elforts  to  keep  off  the  crowd  that  pressed 
around  her.** 

There  the  abdication  was  announced  from  the 
tribune :  the  tumult  increased,  and  the  Duchess 
was  advised  to  quit  the  chamber,  but  she  refused. 

<*If  I  leave  this  assembly,*'  she  said,  "  my  son  will  never 
enter  it  again.** 

She  was  then  conducted  to  a  more  conspicuous 
part  of  the  chamber,  where  M.  Odilon  Barrot  pre- 


sented the  Comte  de  Paris  to  the  people  as  their 

future  King.     "  Vive  le  Comte  de  Paris,"  shouted 

one  side  of  the  Chamber,  while  the  other  strove  to 

drown  the  ory  by  invectives  and  demonstrations. 

The  Diiohess  rose  to  speak.   For  some  time  she 

could  not  make  her  voice  heard  above  the  uproar ; 

then  a  partial  silence  ensued,  and  she  uttered  a  few 

sentiments,  when 

A  violent  knocking  resounded  through  the  hall;  the 
doors  of  the  tribune  of  the  Press  were  burst  open  by  an 
armed  mob,  who  rushed  forward  with  loud  cries ;  \hej 
pointed  their  loaded  muskets  towards  different  parts  of  the 
chamber,  till  at  length  they  perceived  the  royal  mother  and 
her  children,  at  whom  they  took  deliberate  aim.  Most  of 
the  deputies  quitted  the  chamber,  leaving  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  and  her  little  sons  exposed,  with  no  other  protec- 
tion from  the  musket  balls  of  an  infuriated  mob  than  thai 
of  a  small  number  of  deputies,  who  remained  in  their  pkuses 
before  her.  From  the  calmness  of  her  face  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  she  only  was  in  no  danger.  Leaning  over 
to  the  bench  below  her,  she  gently  placed  her  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  deputy,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  betrayed  no 
emotion,  **  What  do  you  advise  me  to  do  P**  **  Madame,  the 
deputies  are  no  longer  here ;  you  must  go  to  the  President's 
house  to  gather  the  chamber  together.**  **  But  how  can  I  get 
there  P'  she  replied,  still  without  moving  from  her  place,  or 
betraying  any  alarm  at  the  muskets  which  glittered  above 
her  head.    "  Follow  me,**  said  M.  Jules  de  Lasteyrie. 

He  then  led  her  from  the  chamber,  and  so  closely 
did  the  crowd  follow  on  her  steps,  that  she  was 
pressed  against  the  wall,  the  Comte  de  Paris 
separated  from  her,  and  the  poor  little  sick  child, 
the  Duo  de  Chartres,  thrown  down  and  trampled 
on  by  the  mob.  He  was,  however,  rescued,  and 
conveyed,  frightened  and  bruised,  to  his  mother  and 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  who  had  also  been  found,  and 
brought  to  her.  To  linger  longer  now  would  have 
been  insanity ;  so  the  Duchess  immediately  left  the 
Presidency,  intending  to  go  to  the  "  InvaUdes.*' 
The  governor  of  the  latter  plaoe,  however,  was  ill ; 
and  fearing  that  the  soldiery  were  not  to  be 
depended  on,  and  that  the  plaoe  was  none  of  safety 
to  her,  he  advised  her  to  proceed  on  her  journey  ; 
but  die  was  as  resolute  now  as  she  had  been 
before. 

"This  place,**  she  said,  '*wil1  do  to  die  in,  if  no  morrow 
•waits  us, — ^to  remain  in,  if  we  can  defend  ourselves." 

She  remained  at  the  "  Invalides  *'  until  noon, 
when  a  message  oame  from  Odilon  Barrot,  telling 
her  that  only  a  handful  of  the  National  Guard  re- 
mained faithful  to  her ;  that  the  rebellion  was  in- 
creasing, and  that  an  armed  band  was  approaching 
the  Invalides.     She  hesitated. 

**  Is  there  any  one  here  who  advises  me  to  remain  P**  she 
said.  "As  long  as  there  is  a  person,  a  single  person,  who 
thanks  it  right  for  me  to  remain,  I  shall  remain.  My  son's 
life  is  more  predons  to  me  than  his  crown ;  but  if  France 
demands  his  life,  a  King,  even  a  King  nine  yean  old,  mnst 
know  how  to  die." 

All,  however,  persuaded  her  to  depart,  and  at 

last  she  consented  to  leave  Paris,  intending  to 

remain  in  the  neighbourhood,  awaiting  the  termin* 

ation  of  the  struggle.    She  had  a  narrow  escape, 

however,  for — 

*    The  sounds  of  wheels  in  the  evening  in  those  deserted 
straeM  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  insurgents. 
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LsTcIUog  thtir  oratkett  M  tha  «na«hinan  thty  eaUed  <m  him 
to  itop)  bat  he  luhed  hit  honet  over  the  barricade,  at  the 
riak  of  breaking  the  earriage,  and  got  oat  of  Paris. 

Her  safferings  after  this  were  extreme.  She 
took  op  her  abode  in  a  deserted  ohateaa,  where 
not  even  the  kxury  of  a  fire  ooold  be  allowed  her, 
lest  the  smoke  shoald  betray  her  hiding  place. 
Again  the  ui*gent  entreaties  of  her  friends  preTaiied, 
and  in  aooordanoe  with  their  wishes  she  consented 
to  leave  Eraooe.  Her  ronte  to  Eisenach  (where 
she  fixed  her  abode)  maj  be  found  in  the  tola  me 
in  hand.  Bhe  fixed  on  the  latter  as  a  place  of 
temporary  residence,  becaase  her  mother's  family 
had  offered  her  hospitality  there.  In  1849  she 
left  Eisenach  to  join  the  Royal  Family  of  France 
in  England.  She  jomed  them  at  St.  Leonard's, 
remained  there  for  a  time,  and  then  retamed  to 
Eisenach,  from  which  place  she  once  more  came  to 
England,  and  on  her  arrival  proceeded  to  Clare- 
mont. 

The  death  of  Lonis  Philippe,  which  took  place 
on  the  86th  of  August,  1860,  was  a  sad  grief  to 
her.  She  was  then  living  at  Bichmond,  and  was 
able  to  be  with  him  up  to  the  last.  Little  remains 
to  be  said  of  her  now.  She  devoted  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  care  of  her  children,  and  cared  for 
none  of  the  gaieties  of  her  station.  Daring  the 
years  1851  and  1853,  a  dreadful  accident,  the  last 
of  those  to  which  wo  have  alluded,  befell  her.  It 
was  as  follows  : — 

In  the  neighboarhood  of  Laaianne,  at  the  spot  where  the 
road  rani  joit  abore  a  unall  etream,  then  twoUea  by  the 
raina,  the  earriage  waa  overtarned  and  rolled  dowa  into  the 
water.  In  an  instant  the  Prinoei  auooeedod  in  eatricating 
themtelTee,  jumped  npon  the  bank,  and  looked  for  their 
mother  to  aatiit  her ;  bat,  to  their  horror,  they  peroeiTed 
only  her  hair  floating  on  the  water.  She  had  ikinted ;  and 
Madame  de  Y.,  likewise  senseless,  had  fkllen  npon  her;  her 
free  was  already  nnder  water,  and  she  was  taken  ont  with 
the  greatest  diiBcalty.  On  coming  to  herself,  her  first  ciy 
was  one  of  joy,  on  seeing  her  sons  safe  at  her  side. 

In  1858,  she  became  nervous  and  ill ;  she  re- 
moved to  Italy,  and  from  that  change,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  mild  climate,  partially 
recovered  her  health. 

In  1857  she  took  a  house  at  Ditton  on  the 
Thames,  a  village  not  far  from  Claremont  and 
Twickenham.  The  Royal  family  of  France  gathered 
round  her ;  and  once  more  there  seemed  to  be  a 


little  snnahine  in  their  path,  when  the  melanoholy 
death  of  the  young  Dnchesse  de  .Nemours  threw 
them  all  into  gloom  again.  In  May  the  Duohesa 
of  Orleans  removed  to  Granboume  House.  It  was 
damp  and  dismal.  The  Duo  de  Ghartres  fell  ill 
about  this  time,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  hia 
mother  nursed  him  is  thought  to  have  injured  her 
very  feeble  health.  She  took  cold,  and  was  obliged 
to  keep  her  bed.  No  fears  as  to  the  speedy 
termination  of  her  malady  were  entertained  at  thu 
time,  but  her  symptoms  soon  became  lerious 
enough  to  alarm  those  about  her. 

On  the  17th  of  May  she  became  much  worse, 
and  was  seised  with  suffocation  and  faintings. 
Her  strength  decreased  rapidly  during  the  day ; 
she  slept  at  times,  being  under  the  influence  of 
narcotics,  taken  to  subdue  the  violence  of  her 
cough.  She  was  ordered  to  take  some  nourishment 
every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  they  evidently  feared 
her  sinking  from  exhaustion.  As  the  night  crept 
on  she  boMme  worse,  more  and  more  feeble.  The 
physician  asked  her  how  she  felt.  She  answered-^ 

<*0h,  not  ill— I  ha?e  often  been  thas.  I  wish  to  reet." 
Upon  this  M.  de  Mossy  retired  iato  the  adjoining  room, 
and  wrote  notes  to  Claremont  and  Twiokenbam.  While  ha 
was  doing  this,  the  silence  was  profonnd ;  so  profound, 
that  a  friend  who  had  remained  near  the  door,  was  seiied 
with  a  IHghtfnl  presentiment.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
stillness  is  extreme  here,**  said  she  to  M.  de  Massy.  Ha 
went  back  into  the  Princess's  chamber,  gave  one  look, 
came  ont  raising  his  hands  to  Hea? en,  and  ran  to  fetch  the 
yoang  Princes.  The  psssage  from  one  life  to  another  had 
been  so  gentle,  that  the  two  women  who  remained  dose  to 
her  bed,  with  their  eyes  fixed  npon  her,  had  not  pereeired 
the  slightest  distortion  of  her  featnree,  nor  the  slightest 
change  in  her  coantenanee.  The  only  difTerenoe  waa  that 
her  face  waa  of  a  deadlier  whiteness. 

She  was  buried  at  Weybridge^  in  the  same  vault 
with  the  exiled  King  and  the  young  Duohesse  de 
Nemours. 

The  work  from  which  we  have  drawn  these 
extracts  is  truly  worthy  of  commendation.  It  is 
not  only  extremely  interesting  and  most  ably 
translated,  but  it  is  the  history  of  a  good  Ghristiau, 
who  in  her  exalted  station  employed  to  the  best  of 
her  ability  the  "  talent**  intrusted  to  her  charge. 
The  loss  to  her  sons  is  irreparable ;  but  they  are 
now  young  men,  and  at  an  age  to  remember,  profit 
by,  and  put  in  practice  the  admirable  maxims  she 
inculcated  both  by  precept  and  example. 


SCENES    FEOM    THE    DRAMA    OF    LIFE. 


SCENE   XIY. 

TBI     CLITI8,    aJLMSOATB. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  wind  blew  shrill  and  cold, 
as  two  men,  apparently  bent  on  the  same  object 
met  on  the  cliffs  at  Ramsgate. 

"A  raw  evening,  sir,'*  said  the  elder  of  the 
two,  addressing  his  oompanion,  "a  raw  evening, 
and  the  likelihoods  of  a  nasty  night.** 


"  Yes,**  was  the  reply,  as  he  moved  nearer  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  looked  as  if  he  would 
perhaps  go  to  the  stairs. 

'*Gome  to  inspect  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
sir  f  asked  the  other,  whose  vernacular  bespoke 
him  of  the  humbler  classes.  '*  Gome  to  inspect 
the  place  of  the  murder-— hundreds  comes  for 
that." 
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•*Whj  do  yoa  eall  it  the  murder?"  was  the 
rejoinder;  '*  we  don't  know  that  it  was  a  murder.*' 

*'  We  don't  know  nothink,"  was  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Beckman ;  "  we  don't  know  nothink — but  we 
may  think  somethink-^there  ain't  no  law  'gainst 
that — ^and  there  ain't  no  tax  on  free  thought — 
whieh  is  a  wonder.  I'll  bet  a  bender,  thoogh, 
they'll  pop  one  on,  if  they  oan,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  war." 

"  Elevenons  ^  nos  montons,"  said  the  other  to 
himself.  "  Why  do  yon  call  it  a  mnrder  P"  he 
added  to  his  companion. 

"  Because  I  believes  it  to  be  a  murder.  Some 
people  says  it's  a  suicide— it's  no  more  a  suicide 
than  I  am  a  suicide."  And  he  struck  the  thick 
stick  he  carried  in  his  hand  authoritatiTely  on  the 
ground,  as  if  that  settled  the  matter  at  once  and 
for  ever. 

"  And  why  not  a  suicide  P"  asked  Clayton,  for 
he  was  the  younger  man. 

*'Why  not  a  murder  P"  suggested  Bookman, 
with  truly  Maohiavellian  policy. 

"  Can't  say,"  replied  Clayton. 

"And  I  can't  say  neither,"  added  Beckman. 
"  But  just  look  at  the  circumstances  of  the  case — 
and  then  tell  me  if  any  mortal  man  in  his  senses 
would  eall  it  a  suicide." 

"An  immortal  man  might  not,  certainly,"  re- 
plied Clayton. 

"  Now,"  continued  Beckman,  ••  I  lives  here  in 
Ramsgate,  and  therefore,  I  am  a  pretty  good 
jadge." 

*(  Humph  !"  said  Clayton,  as  if  there  might  be 
a  diversity  of  opinion  on  that  subject. 

'*And  as  the  body  was  found  in  my  native 
place,  of  course  I  takes  an  interest  in  it." 

"In  the  body — or  the  murder.  Oh!  the 
murder — certainly,"  replied  Clayton. 

"And  therefore,  of  course,  I  reads  all  the 
evidence — ^and  all  the  letters — and  all  I  can  find 
about  it." 

"Of  course — quite  natural,"  replied  Clayton, 
"  and  you  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion — a  deduc- 
tion drawn  from  a  close  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject— that  it  is  a  murder,  and  not  a  suicide." 

"  O^loubtedly,"  answered  Beckman,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  first  syllable,  again  sealing  his 
dictum  with  his  stick, — "  ojidoubtedly.  Look  you 
here,  sir ;  I'd  wager  my  life  that  the  dead  man 
gripped  either  the  murderer,  or  something,  or 
some  one  belonging  to  the  murderer,  with  the 
hand,  which  was  chopped  off ;  and  that  it  was  to 
prevent  'dentification  the  mutilation  was  made." 

"  Not  at  all  improbable,"  said  Clayton. 

"Now,  let's  go  over  the  case,"  continued 
Beckman.  "First  of  all,  the  body  was  quite 
naked  when  it  was  found.  Now,  sir,  one  thing 
is  quite  clear  to  my  mind." 

«  What  thing  is  that  P" 

"  That  the  man  had  his  shirt  on,  and  nothing 
else  when  the  stab  was  given,  and  therefore  that 
he  was  nigh  sleep,  or  in  a  way  to  go  to  sleep — 
and,  maybe,  he  wasn't  in  the  best  o'  company. 


If  that  point's  settled — it's  something  which  may 
throw  light  on  others  " — 

"  So  it  may,"  said  Clayton,  thoughtfully ;  "  but 
let  me  hear  your  reasons." 

"You  see,"  answered  Beckman,  "sir,  that 
clothes  can't  be  stabbed  through  without  being 
cut — that's  a  fact  at  any  rate — ^and  none  o'  the 
dead  man's  clothes  is  cut — but — half  a  shirt — 
the  upper  half,  too,  is  found  on  the  sands  near 
Margate,  and  this  half-shirt  is  soiled — which 
proves  it  had  been  worn ;  and  bloody — which 
also  proves  the  wearer  got  a  hurt.  Now,  the 
shirt  is  pretty  clear  to  have  belonged  to  the  man 
whose  'hurt'  proved  his  death;  well,  sir,  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  what  do  it  make  P 
Here's  a  man  found  without  a  shirt,  but  with  a 
great  wound  in  his  side — and  there's  a  shirt 
found,  with  the  stabbed  part  cut  or  torn  away, 
and  the  blood  of  some  wound  on  the  upper  part. 
Why,  it's  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  that  man  was  mur- 
dered in  that  shirt — and  that  shirt  was  put  there 
by  the  murderer,  whoever  he  or  she  might  be — 
and  they  did  the  cruel  deed  for  the  sake  of 
plunder — because  the  carpet-bag  was  found  in  the 
same  spot,  empty  1" 

"Then  why  did  they  leave  the  bag  in  thai 
spot  P  There  were  hundreds  of  others  in  which 
they  might  have  secreted  it." 

"Why,  sir,  I  can't  tell  why."  Murder  will 
out  they  say  —  and  maybe,  some  stumbling- 
block  got  into  their  way  to  prevent  their  getting 
further  on;  for,  mind  you  sir,  I  don't  believe  it's 
any  Ramsgate  body  has  done  it ;  it's  some  o'  your 
Margate  tramps,  or  I'm  not  John  Beckman.  ^They 
followed  him  on  the  Sunday  back  to  Ramsgate, 
dodging  him  as  a  terrier  will  a  rat,  until  they 
got  their  hold  on  him." 

"  You  speak  very  decisively  on  the  point,"  said 
Clayton. 

"  Because  it's  all  clear  to  me,"  said  Beckman. 
"  Now,  look  you,  sir ;  I'll  run  over  it  again,  just  as 
if  I  was  behind  the  scenes,  and  saw  it  all ;  I'll 
just  tell  you  how  it  appears  to  me. 

"  This  here  German  comes  to  England,  and  he 
goes  to  London.  Then  he  goes  to  Dover  with  a 
Mr.  Kydd,  who  tells  us  that  he  was  '  a  perfectly 
sane  man  to  all  intents  and  purposes,'  and  who 
also  says  that  his  boots  were  cut  short  then,  as 
the  German  himself  pointed  out  the  fact." 

«•  Yes— yes,"  said  Clayton ;  "  this  is  all  before 
the  scenes.  Let  me  hear  your  own  second-sight 
version  of  the  affair,  your  explanation  of  the  rojfs- 
tery.     Begin  at  his  arrival  at  Ramsgate." 

"  He  comes  to  Ramsgate  then,"  said  the  other, 
"  and  he  goes  to  the  Royal  Oak.  He  wears  a 
watch  and  chain,  and  a  handsome  ring ;  he  has  a 
heap  of  gold,  ten  pounds  at  least,  in  his  purse- 
that  looks  as  if  he  had  more  elsewhere.  He  pays 
his  bill,  after  having  all  he  wants,  and  taking  bis 
luggage — not  much  o'  that  either — only  a  carpet* 
bag  and  umbrella— goes  to  Margate.  He  gets  to 
the  Elephant  Inn  at  half-past  eleven,  goes  out, 
and  leaves  the  bag  with  the  waiter." 
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'*  Stop,**  said  Glajton  ;  "  one  tbing  strikes  me 
u  odd.  I  believe  when  he  left  Ramsgate  he  did 
not  intend  to  retnrn-^else  why  did  he  take  his 
bag  with  him  P  What  conld  have  made  him 
change  his  mind,  and  go  back  again  at  a  quarter 
before  five  P'* 

'*  I'm  coming  to  that,  sir,**  answered  Beokman, 
**  and  now — I  dcn't  want  to  oast  no  suspicion  on 
nobody,  mind  you,  but  I'm  going  to  say  what  I 
thinks.  'Twas  persuasion,  sir,  the  persuasion  of 
him  as  meant  the  deed,  made  the  poor  gentleman 
go  back  to  Ramsgate.  He  fell  into  bad  company 
in  Margate.  We  know  of  Gibbs,  and  the  girl 
.  Hinds,  but  we  don't  know  who  else  he  met, — 
maybe  worse  than  they.  He  went  into  their  l&w 
haunts — others  do  the  same.  He  showed  his 
money — forty  or  fifty  pounds.  He  might  have 
met  with  some  London  thief  in  that  company — I 
can't  say — but  I  b'lieve  that  he  showed  his 
money  once  too  often— that  the  murderer  saw  it, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  have  it ;  and  so,  knowing 
that  if  he  took  it  and  the  life  in  Margate  it  would 
be  fixed  on  him,  persuaded  the  victim  to  go  back 
to  Ramsgate ;  and  I  believe  he  made  use  of  some 
inducement  to  bring  him  back.  I  b'lieve  he  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  some  young  ooman  in 
Ramsgate  that  night,  and  that  he  did  meet  her, 
and  that  while  he  slept— she  or  her  accomplice 
atabbed  him — and  maybe  he  left  the  grip  of  his 
hand  on  her  neck,  or  her  arm,  or  her  side — and, 
to  screen  her,  the  man,  who  meant  to  have  the 
money,  chopped  off  that  hand." 

"There  is  reason  in  what  you  say,"  replied 
Clayton,  "  especially  as  the  last  time  he  was  seen 
alive  he  was  walking  on  the  East  Parade." 

''And  he  had  been,"  added  Bcckman,  "on  the 
top  of  the  cliff — no  doubt  looking  for  the  person 
he  expected." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Clayton,  "  that  footmarks, 
apparently  of  a  man  and  toomam,  were  found  near 
the  shirt  and  carpet-bag." 

"They  were,  sir,"  said  Bcckman.  "The 
carpet-bag  was  found  by  a  labourer  of  Margate,  at 
half-past  eleven  o'clock — about  five  hours  and  a 
half  after  the  coastguardman  picked  up  the  body. 
The  matter  was  blown  by  that  time,  sir,  and 
maybe  they  couldn't  get  a  chance  of  opening  the 
bag  before  they  got  to  the  place  where  'twas 
found — nor  a  chance  of  taking  it  further — for  you 
see,  sir,  it  was  empty — and,  according  to  the 
waiter  at  the  inn,  it  held  something  heavier  than 
clothes." 

"  It  seems  an  absurdity,"  said  Clayton,  "  that 
a  man  should  chop  off  his  hand  at  one  place,  then 
eollect  his  fingers,  and  deposit  them  at  a  distance, 
and  then  go  further  still,  and  stab  himself! 
Besides,  he  must  have  performed  all  these  exploits 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  if  we  are  to  believe  them  his 
own  act ;  for  it  would  be  all  but  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  a  man,  under  the  agony  of  a  recently 
•evered  limb,  and  with  only  one  set  of  fingers — 
for  the  other  was  gone — to  undress  himself! 
Besides,  his  cbtlies  would  have  been  covered 


with  blood  had  they  been  on  when  the  hand  was 
taken  off ;  and  there  is  not  a  stain  on  them.  I 
quite  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  maimed  limb 
set  seal  on  the  murderer.  It  is  a  pity  the  medical 
evidence  was  so  unsatisfactory." 

"  It  is  a  greater  pity,"  answered  Bookman,  "  that 
some  of  the  London  police  don't  sift  the  matter  .to 
the  bottom ;  but  they  should  go  to  Margate  for  it, 
I'm  thinking." 

"  It  is  a  bad  affair,"  said  Clayton,  as  he  moved 
from  the  cliff,  and  began  walking  to  the  hotel 
where  he  was  staying. 

"  There's  no  denying  that,"  replied  Bcckman, 
"  but  it*s  worse  for  them  as  have  done  the  deed, 
than  for  us  as  hav'n't." 

"  Truly,  so  it  is,"  answered  Clayton  ;  "  but  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  a  man  in  his  circumstances, 
sleeping  so  soundly  in  the  open  air,  as  to  be  mur« 
dered." 

"I  don't  see  positive  that  he  did  sleep,  sir. 
But  I  must  say  good- night,"  said  Bcckman,  "  for 
my  missus  will  be  waiting  for  me,  and  thinking 
I've  gone  the  way  of  the  German  gentleman. 
Good-night,  sir." 

"  Good-night,"  replied  Clayton. 


SCENE  XV. 


THl    COrVBS^ROOlC. 


A  OENTLEHAK,  of  ample  rotundity,  and  an  apoplec- 
tic face,  sat  in  the  coffee-room.  A  highly- 
seasoned  steak  was  before  him,  a  bottle  of  Madeira 
stood  by  his  side,  potatoes  brought  up  the  rear, 
and  an  obsequious  waiter  Uandly  proffered  the 
request — 

"  Stout,  sir  P" 

His  words  might  have  been  supposed  to  apply 
to  the  physical  development  of  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed, instead  of  to  "  Guinness'  bottled." 

"  No  1"  was  the  surly  answer,  as  the  obsequious 
waiter  collapsed,  but  unfolded  again  before  Clayton 
and  lamb  cutlets. 

"  It  beats  cook- fighting,"  said  the  apoplectic. 

Clayton  looked  up,  and  felt  inclined  to  ask 
"  What  1"  bat  Clayton  looked  down  again  at 
his  plate  and  the  cutlets,  fried  so  nicely  in  their 
oily  paper;  and  as  ho  felt  wondrously  hungry,  ho 
determined  to  discuss  the  cutlets  first,  and  the 
"  what "  after.  But,  in  another  moment,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  could  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone — t.tf.,  eat  his  dinner,  and  ascertain  the 
addenda  of  the  "  what ;"  for  the  irate  consumer 
of  the  steak  and  uncourteous  respondent  of  the 
knight  of  the  napkin,  having  no  one  else  to  talk 
to,  entered  into  conversation  with  himself. 

"  Who  is  Dr.  Webb,"  he  said ;  and  that  little  ex- 
plosion  of  his  anger  evidently  relieved  the  combus- 
tible state  of  his  system,  for  he  called  for  "  pepper." 
He  was  in  a  sufficiently  sane  state  to  meditate  on 
"  pepper,"  although  ho  had  too  much  of  it  in  his 
composition  already. 
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*'  Waiter ! — pepper/'  and  the  obsequioas  came 
with  a  jerk — and  again  proffered  the  timid  inquiry 
— "Stont,8irP" 

*'  Tee.*'  And  away  went  the  waiter,  with  the 
peculiar  trot  of  the  trade,  in  search  of  the  required 
beverage. 

"A  jaekassi"  pursued  the  apoplectic,  as  he 
raised  the  glass  to  his  lips  full,  and  a  moment 
after  drew  it  away  empty — "  A  jackass  1'* 

He  seemed  to  derive  considerable  satisfaction 
from  the  assertion,  for  he  applied  his  knife  and 
fork  and  teeth  to  the  steak  vigorously. 

Now,  to  the  imaginative,  there  might  have  been 
a  degree  of  ambiguity  in  the  stout  gentleman's 
phraseology,  and  the  question  might  be  asked, 
"  What,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints  and  martyrs 
of  the  English  Church,  can  make  him  call  for 
'  a  jackass  ?* "  Does  the  viand  before  him  re- 
semble the  flesh  of  the  ilUnsed  asinine  quadruped  P 
In  other  words,  is  it  tough  as  an  old  donkey  ? 
Is  that  the  cause  of  splenetic  disquietude  P  Verily, 
DO !  for  the  rubicund  jaws  play  their  part  well, 
and  the  meat  disappears  like  ''  butter  before  the 
sun,*'  under  their  devouring  powers.  There  is 
■ome  other  signification  to 'the  ejaculation — and 
the  ufeterer  gives  a  clue  to  it,  and  he  helps  him- 
•elf  again,  and  calls  for  more  **  stout.'* 

'*  He's  a  regular  jackass — a  born  fool,  is  that 
Dr.  Webb,  to  propose  such  a  game  as  that.'* 

"So  much  is  gained,"  thought  Clayton,  as 
pouring  out  a  glass  of  Madeira  his  keen,  grey 
eye  scanned  the  speaker  with  an  amused  look. 

''Dr.  Webb  is  the  jackass,  then;  perhaps, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  second  glass  of  stout, 
that  eccentric  old  gentleman  will  favour  me  with 
his  private  opinion  on  other  subjects.     Waiter." 

••  Yes,  sir." 
Have  you  any 'good  port  P*' 
Yes,  sir.'* 

"  I  know  port  will  open  his  heart  and  unclose 
his  tongue,"  thought  Clayton,  as  he  looked  at  the 
other's  nose.  "  I  can  see  the  ghost  of  departed 
bumpers  in  that  coloured  organ." 

The  port  was  brought. 

"Waiter," — Clayton  lowered  his  voice — "can 
jou  tell  me  the  name  of  the  gentleman  at  that 
tabkP** 

He  looked  towards  the  calumniator  of  Dr. 
Webb. 

"  That,  sir— that  gentleman,  sir,  with  the  large 
gold  chain  and  the  diamond  pin  P  That  sir,  is  Mr. 
Pottle,  sir — very  influential  gentleman,  sir — liberal 
polities,  sir — stood  for  Mueklebury  last  election, 
air— lost  it  by  150— only  350" 

"  Out  of* —  said  Clayton,  smiling. 

"A  constituency  of  900,  sir,"  answered  the 
somewhat  crestfallen  waiter,  dashed  in  his  eloquent 
panegyric  of  the  "influential  gentleman"  (and 
ioHo  voee,  very  good  customer),  by  the  discovery 
that  Clayton  was  quite  at  home  in  the  matter. 

"Bring  me  the  Times  of  yesterday,"  said 
Clayton.  "That  will  do,"  he  added,  as  the  man 
laid  it  on  the  table  before  him. 
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I  have  it,"  said  Clayton,  as  his  eye  fell  on 
the  paragraph  headed  "  Meeting  in  Hyde  Park." 
"  Foolish  !  foolish  !"  was  his  remark ;  "  foolish 
and  ill-advised — an  address  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, sympathising  with  the  Emperor  in  the  course 
he  has  taken  with  respect  to  the  war  in  Italy. 
Why,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  him— not  one 
bit.  We  don't  care  a  rap  what  he  does ;  and  as 
to  siding  with  him — and  this  address  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  that — pshaw !  men  do  make 
themselves  idiots  at  times." 

Now,  it  so  chanced  that  Clayton's  voice  and  ire 
had  risen  simultaneously,  and  therefore  it  was  in 
no  way  surprising  that  the  glittering  little  black 
orbs  of  the  "iufluential  gentleman" — the  dis-' 
carded  candidate  for  Mueklebury  —  Jeremiah 
Pottle,  Esq. — shsnld  be  fixed  on  the  irate  and 
elected  member  of  the  Huuse ;  and  being  so  fixed, 
it  is  not  an  inexplicable  wonder  that  the  said 
Jeremiah  Pottle  should  address  the  latter  on  the 
topic  which  had  occupied  the  attention  and  caused 
the  anger  of  botli. 

Now,  Jeremiah  was  a  nervous  man  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  "  I  like  to  be  a  '  trout 
among  the  minuows,' "  he  once  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  society  of  an  aristocratic  neighbourhood,  "  and 
not  a  minnow  among  the  trout;" — the  latter 
being  his  position  in  that  place  he  spoke  feelingly. 
"lam 9k  trout  here,"  was  the  golden  sunshine  of 
that  coffee-room  to  the  ambitions  Pottle;  "I 
am  a  'trout'  here.  I  am  Jeremiah  Pottle,  of 
Pottle  House,  and  every  one  knows  that."  So 
Jeremiah  Pottle  generally  forgot  to  be  nervous  in 
the  coffee-room. 

Yet  now,  as  he  looked  at  Clayton,  a  twitch  of 
the  old  complaint  came  over  him,  because  he  felt 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  he  sank  to  a 
"  minnow,"  and  a  very  small  minnow,  before  the 
gentleman  who  had  no  great  yellow  cable  chaining 
his  watch  to  his  buttonhole,  nor  a  diamond  pin 
worth  the  yearly  maintenance  of  a  small  family  in 
his  necktie. 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  said  Pottle,  as  be  bowed 
to  Clayton. 

Good  evening,"  answered  the  latter. 
Reading  the  account  of  Dr.  Webb's  address, 
sir,"  said  Pottle. 

"I  was,"  answered  Clayton. 

"  I  gather  you  don*t  admire  it,  sir,"  said 
Pottle.  "  Neither  do  /,  sir,"  added  Pottle,  after 
waiting  for  Clayton's  answer.  "Neither  do  I, 
sir ;  such  |humbug  won't  do  for  us  Englishmen, 
sir ;  and  the  man  talks  rank  heresy  against  the 
Queen,  sir.  He  says  Her  Majesty  is  '  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  her  foreign  relations/  She's  nothing 
of  the  kind,  sir ;  and  even  if  she  were,  the  people 
are  not,  sir;  and  the  people  are  the  powers  the 
acting  power  of  the  country,  sir,  after  all." 

"  So  they  are,"  said  Clayton  ;  "  the  two  thou- 
sand of  Belgravia,  with  the  Queen  at  their  head, 
are  well  enough  in  their  way — the  drones  of  the 
hive ;  but  it  is  the  workers  make  the  honey  and 
the  wax,  and  keep  the  hive  a-going." 
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Meiapbor  was  not  Pottle's  style ;  "  It  took  a 
long  time  to  find  it  out,"  he  said ;  so  he  made  no 
reply  to  Clayton,  bat  again  reverted  to  the  report 
of  the  meeting. 

"  I  honour  that  man,  sir,**  said  Pottle. 

**  What  man  P"  was  Clayton's  qnery. 

*'  Why,  Mr.  Mantel,  sir,  of  course ;  there's  a 
regular  downright  John  Bull,  and  no  mistake. 
Look  what  he  says  of  the  Frenchman — the  Em- 
peror we  call  him;  'a  great  rascal,'  and  a 
'burglar*'*  (Pottle  was  essentially  literal),  "  and 
the  centre  of  an  infamous  picture,  red  with  ooloara 
of  blood.*  There,  sir,  there,"  said  Pottle,  as  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  took  one  nearer  to  Clayton, 
*'  that's  the  style  of  speech  I  admire.'* 

"And  that's  the  style  of  speech  I  doii*i  ad- 
mire,'* added  Clayton.  *'  A  man  gains  nothing  by 
'blackguarding*  those  who  are  adverse  or  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  Mr.  Mantel  might  have  said  as 
much  or  more  in  a  totally  different  manner.  The 
address  was  unpatriotic;  the  retort — ungentle* 
manly.  It  might  have  done  for  Whitechapel ;  it 
was  out  of  place  in  Hyde  Park ;  though,  looking 
to  the  use  made  of  the  day,  perhaps,  it  was  all 
▼ery  welL" 

Pottle  looked  aghast.  Even  the  diamond  pin 
glittered  with  astonishment  and  indignation  at 
Clayton*s  censure  of  the  Mantel  speech,  and  the 
gold  cable  rattled  its  links  in  wealthy  scorn ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  owner  rattled  them  for  it. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Pottle,  "why,  I  thought 
yon  were  an  oat-and-onter  1  Perhaps  you  admire 
the  Emperor;  perhaps  yon  think  his  present 
policy  good." 

'*  No,"  answered  Clayton,  warmly,  "  I  do  no- 
thing of  the  kind ;  but  I  would  not  waste  my 
opinion  in  abuse.  I  would  let  it  be  apparent  in 
acts,  which  speak  more  plainly  than  words.  The 
*  manning  of  the  English  fleet*  is  a  sentence  of 
significant  meaning,  and  Lonis  Napoleon  has  read 
it  correctly.  I,  as  an  Englishman,  trust-^je*,  sir, 
trust  Louis  Napoleon,  even  as  I  trust  the  lion  in  his 
iron  cage — there  are  very  strong  bars  between  us 
and  him — via.,  the  wooden  walla  of  good  Old 
England.** 

"Prance  has  become  much  more  civil  to  us 
during  the  past  week,  sir,"  said  Pottle. 

"Of  course,"  added  Clayton;  "France  will 
be  civil  enough  if  she  thinke  England  is  in  a  posi- 
tion] to  resent  incivility.  There  is  something 
wonderfully  convincing  to  a  Continental  mind  in 
an  effective  Brituh  fleet." 

"  And  I  hear  the  Militia  are  to  be  called  out." 
"  I  believe  that  is  the  case,*'  replied  Clayton. 
"I  don't  think'mnch  of  the  Militia  now,  because 
th^  are  not  sufficiently  under  drill ;  but  with  the 
same  practice  as  the  Line,  and  well  officered  with 
Queen's  men,  they  might  be  made  a  valuable  body 
of  troops,  equal,  perhaps,  to  any  regular  regiments. 
The  nominal  six  weeks  in  the  year  is  an  absurdity 
—a  standing  militia  might  garrison  the  country, 
and  keep  our  regular  army  for  foreign  aggressors 
and  their  punishment.*' 


"By  the  bye,"  added  Pottle,  "talking  of 
foreign  aggressors,  I  see  that  Tantia  Topee  is 
taken." 

"  And  hung,  probably,  by  this  time.  His  cap- 
ture, no  doubt,  is  an  advantage,  but  I  wish  Eng- 
land could  have  effected  it  without  accepting  the 
aid  of  treachery;  however,  that  seemed  im- 
possible." 

"  Your  notions  are  high-flown,  sir,**  remarked 
an  oily-faced  gentleman,  whose  neck  seemed  to  be 
fixed  in  an  unalterable  position  by  the  very  stiff 
cravat  he  wore.  "  Your  notions  are  Utopian ;  a 
little  chicanery  is  quite  allowable — not  at  all 
against  the  articles  of  war»  or  indeed  those  of 
private  society.  We  should  never  have  caught  the 
rascal  except  for  the  'treachery'  of  which  you 
complain." 

"  I  admit  that  fact  while  I  deplore  it,"  answered 
Clayton. 

"  Fair  dealing  is  a  beautiful  thing,  no  doubt," 
replied  the  other ;  "  but  depend  upon  it,  sir,  fair 
dealing  won't  do  always." 

"Are  you  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange?" 
asked  Clayton. 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  other. 

"I  thought  so,"  replied  Clayton,  with  a  smile, 
as  he  paid  the  waiter,  and  needing  nothing  more — 
not  even  the  opinions  of  Pottle,  or  the  social 
maxims  of  the  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange— 
put  on  his  hat  and  left  the  room. 
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"MoTHSB,  there's  a  stone  in  my  shoe,  and  it 
hurts,"  said  a  chubby-faced  boy,  whose  limping 
gait  bore  testimony  to  his  words. 

"  Lord  bless  the  boy !  there's  always  a  stone  in 
his  shoe,"  was  the  maternal  reply,  as  she  looked 
round  for  a  seat.  A  great  man  once  said  that  she 
was  the  most  excellent  woman  who  brought  the 
largest  number  of  sons  to  the  republic.  Judging 
by  that  rule,  Mrs.  Potts  would  have  been  super- 
excellent,  at  least ;  for  no  fewer  than  nine  stalwart 
boys  had  drawn  their  life  and  nourishment  from 
her  stalwart  self;  and  the  present  stony  suflisrer 
was  the  youngest  of  the  classic  number,  and 
having  attained  the  age  of  seven  without  any  sue* 
cession,  seemed  likely  to  conclude  the  present 
family  of  Putts. 

"Come  along,  Billy;  here,  sit  down  oa  that 
chair,  wliile  I  see  what's  the  matter." 

Billy  was  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  chair— a 
very  comfortable  arm  chair  was  it — and  Billy's 
eyes  twinkled  complacently  at  the  straggling 
horses  of  Rotten-row,  for  only  few  were  there, 
the  hour  being  early.  BiQy  and  his  mother  were 
on  the  north  side  of  Rotten- row,  just  on  the  spot 
where  Sir  Beigamin  Hall's  seats  had  been  placed  ; 
but,  alas !  not  on  those  seats,  for  they,  like  the 
magnates  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  goue« 
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Bill  J  wore  Bil  morals.  Balmorals  take  some 
time  to  aulaee.  Billj*s  mother  wore  kid  gloves 
— kid  gloves  most  be  taken  gentlj  from  the  hands 
of  stoat  ladies  in  a  perspiration.  "  Alpine  kid" 
at  a  shilling  and  a  halfpenny,  reqnire  respeotfnl 
treatment,  and  gentle  treatment,  moreover.  Well 
did  Mra.  Potts  know  that,  bj  former  experience ; 
80  Mn.  Potts  "  d^gant^d"  (to  coin  a  word  for 
immediate  oircnlation)  with  the  eiroumspection  of 
a  fishmonger,  who  skins  a  sole  the  date  of  whose 
death  is  distant  and  uncertain.  The  right  hand 
came  off  by  degrees,  but  the  left  hand  proved 
obdnrate,  and  the  little  finger  was  refractory  to  an 
Queomfortable  extent. 

"  Theresa  a  fine  gentleman,  Billy,'*  quoth  the 
mother,  coaxing  the  boy,  and  coaxing  the  glove ; 
'*  there's  a  fine  gentleman,  Billy  (bless  me,  he*ll 
never  come  off)— I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  isn't 
Prince  Albert.  Sit  still,  Billy— there/'  and  the 
glove  having  been  reduced  to  reason,  she  com- 
menced nnlacing  the  Balmorals.  The  stone  was 
ejected,  the  boot  replaced,  and  the  impatient 
Billy  released. 

"I'll  trouble  you  for  tuppence,  marm,"  said  a 
man,  with  the  knowing  look  of  a  London  thief, 
as  he  produced  his  title  deed  to  the  chair  Billy  had 
occnpied,  by  placing  his  hand  on  the  back  of  it, 
*'  I'll  trouble  you  for  tuppence." 

"  Twopence  I"  replied  the  female  Potts,  stand- 
ing on  her  guard, — '^  twopence !  what  for  P" 

"  Arms,  tuppence ;  without  arms,  a  penny,"  an- 
swered the  chair  proprietor. 

•*  Arms,  tuppence — without  'anns,  a  penny !" 
quoth  the  lady,  in  the  rising  of  her  indignation 
mimicking  the  usurer,  as  she  considered  him. 
*'  What  have  I  to  do  with  'arms  or  without  arms.' 
Get  out  with  your  twopence,  and  let  me  go." 

"  Not  till  you've  paid,"  he  replied,  as  he  stood 
before  her. 

The  lady  was  not  one  *'  to  be  put  upon."  She 
looked  round  for  a  policeman ;  but  at  what  period 
of  police  existence  was  one  ever  found  at  hand 
when  wanted  f  So  Mrs.  Potts  looked  in  vain, 
and  with  true  generalship,  feeling  resistance  to  be 
also  vain,  took  refuge  in  negotiation. 

"  What's  the  tuppence  for  P"  she  asked. 
Sitting  on  my  chairs,"  replied  the  man. 
Bat  there  is  chidra  put  here  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,"  added  the  lady. 

*'And  took  away  by  Lord  John  Mannen," 
added  the  man. 

And  why  P'^  asked  the  lady. 
'Cos,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  shrewd  cockney 
smirk,  "  'cos,  them  as  wants  seats  gratU  hasn't  no 
bissiness  to  come  and  stare  at  them  as  doesn't ; 
ibey  pestiferises  the  hair  for  *em,  marm.  I'm 
sure  I  quite  agree  with  Lord  John,  marm ;  they 
common  people,  who  grudge  tuppence  for  a  '  com- 
fotabie  arm,'  aint  got  no  bissiness  here,  close  to 
Botten-row,  the  resort  o'  the  nobility." 

An  elderly  gentleman,  whose  black  clothes  and 
white  tie  looked  like  a  clergyman's  dress,  with  a 
lady  in  black  satin,  and  a  China  shawl,  was  passing. 


u 


u 


The  two  stood  for  an  instant  near  the  contending 
parties. 

"  What  is  it  about,  doctor  P"  asked  Mrs.  Ma- 
berley. 

"  The  iron  seats,  Martha,  which  were  plaoei 
here  not  long  ago  at  some  expense,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  pablio,  and  are  now  taken  away 
again,  for  no  apparent  purpose,  save  and  except  to 
make  room  for  these  twopenny  traders." 

"  It's  a  great  shame,"  said  Mrs.  Maberley. 

"  Not  very  kind  or  civil  to  the  frequentera  of 
these  gardens,"  said  the  doctor,  "to  pUce  seats 
for  them,  and  then  drag  them  away  just  when  they 
were  about  to  be  used." 

*'  It's  perfectly  scandalous/'  replied  Mre. 
Maberley ;  "  we'll  send  to  Lord  John,  and  expos- 
tulate, doctor,  and  tell  him  to  '  mend  his  manners.' 
There,*'  continued  the  lady,  her  face  relaxing  into 
its  broadest  grin;  *Uhere,  doctor,  is  my  first 
pun." 

"  And  I  hope  it  will  be  your  last,  wife,  for  it's 
too  (bad  was  on  his  tongue,  but  the  doctor  was  a 
prudent  man)  good  for  repetition." 


SCENE  xvn. 


TBI     OMNIBUS. 


Omnibuses  are  cheap  and  convenient,  but  neither 
aristocratical  nor  comfortable.  Strange  things  are 
seen  in  omnibuses,  and  stranger,  perhaps,  heard  in 
them. 

Omnibuses  have  their  degrees  of  respectability. 
Bsyswater — green — holds  up  its  head.  Praed- 
street — ^red  or  yellow — is  a  democrat,  without 
doubt ;  and  as  for  twopenny  white  I  gentility  turns 
up  its  nose  at  it  in  scorn.  Yet,  sometimes,  people 
of  fair  estate,  who  have  enough  of  the  gentle 
nature  in  them — the  real,  uns^ined  blood — to 
mock  the  bastards  of  the  breed,  do  get  into  the 
"  twopenny  white."  The  fact  is  as  well  established 
as  it  is  difficult  of  explanation ;  and  gentlemen  are 
found  insane  enough,  and  disreputable  enough,  to 
pocket  their  exclusive  inclinations  with  the  addi- 
tional fourpence,  and  get  to  the  Circus  for  the 
small  sum  of  two  penny  pieces. 

Now,  one  windy  day  of  May,  not  a  century  ago, 
certainly,  but  the  exact  year  matters  not — unlesa 
any  peraon  should  be  painfully  interested  in  the 
subject,  when  the  truth  may  be  stated  to  him  or 
her  exactly — two  people  got  into  one  of  the  white 
omnibuses.  The  one  was  tali  and  thin,  and 
splenetic  in  face  and  mind.  That  he  belonged  to 
the  class  called  "  gentleman"  no  one  could  doubt* 
That  he  also  belonged  to  the  subdivision  of  that 
class,  recognised  as  "bilious  gentleman,"  was 
also  perfectly  clear,  from  the  jaundiced  hue  of  his 
skin — and  thoughts. 

The  other  twopenny  passenger  should  have  been 
charged  double  fare,  so  bulky  was  he,  taking  twice 
the  room  of  the  former,  and  paying  no  more.    It 
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was  a  treat  to  look  at  his  broad,  rubicand  face, 
with  nothing  splenetic  there — nothing  of  jaundice, 
or  bile,  or  disappointment.  Tliat  man  had  a 
splendid  liyer — an  active,  nsefnl,  good-tempered 
liver,  producing  the  same  style  of  heart — meta- 
phorically, and  not  literally,  be  it  understood. 

"  Any  news,  sir,'*  said  the  jaundiced,  as  they 
rattled  on  down  Oxford-street,  **  any  news  P  Con- 
found the  noise  !  it's  impossible  to  hear.*' 

His  companion  laughed ;  and  then,  as  his  face 
became  a  shade  deeper  in  hue,  he  answered, "  This 
Richmond  murder  b  the  thing  people  talk  most 
about," 

"Some  kind  of  people,  sir,"  replied  the  other; 
"  some  kind  of  people ;  twaddling  old  women,  and 
the  same  style  of  old  men.  I  don't  belong  to 
either,  sir ;  and  that  murder  is  a  nasty  business. 
I  take  no  interest  in  murders — I  hate  the  very 
name  of  *em.  I  referred  to  foreign  news :  any 
foreign  newsP  Tantia  Topee,  I  see,  is  hung; 
and  I'm  heartily  glad,  there's  one  rascal  less  in  the 
world,  at  any  rate." 

**  One  good  soldier  the  less,"  replied  the  other. 
"  I  wish  we  could  have  brought  him  over  and 
made  him  useful  to  us.  I  don't  like  taking  away 
life,  sir." 

The  omnibus  stopped,  and  another  gentleman 
got  in. 

"  My  old  friend  Browning,"|said  the  new  comer, 
as  he  shook  the  modem  Daniel  Lambert  by  his 
hand.     •'  How  long  have  you  been  in  town  P" 

'*  Twelve  hours  exactly,"  answered  Browning. 

**  And  how  long  do  you  mean  to  stay  P" 

"  About  a  week.  As  soon  as  I  get  the  business 
I  have  in  hand  done." 

"  Have  you  seen  this  P"  said  Clayton,  for  he 
was  the  last  passenger,  pointing  to  a  paragraph  in 
the  Times, 

Again  the  omnibus  stopped,  and  this  time  the 
passenger  belonged  to  the  gentler  sex ;  at  least, 
she  seemed  to  b<Jong  to  that  division  of  society, 
from  her  wearing  petticoats  instead  of  the  attire 
of  the  masculine  gender. 

"Have  yon  seen  this  account  of  an  English 
merchant  steamer  being  overhauled  by  a  French 
liner  P" 

The  lady  pricked  up  her  ears ;  at  least,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  physical  effect  was  produced  by 
the  astonishment  which  was  depicted  on  her  face, 
although  her  bonnet  prevented  any  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject. 

'*  Tlie  French  bin  searching  our  steamers,  sir  P" 
she  exclaimed;  "the  French  !  They  frog- eating, 
whipper-snapper  varmin  1  Let  *em  do  that  again, 
and  1*11  bet  my  life  they'll  get  the  worst  on*t  by 
and  bye." 

Clayton  looked  amused,  and  evidently  enter- 
tained notions  of  drawing  her  out.  The  jaundiced 
gentleman  appeared  more  jaundiced  than  before, 
while  the  worthy  John  Browning  laughed  at  the 
▼olnbility  of  the  female,  and  chagrin  of  the  male 
companion. 

"  I'd  like  to  sec  any  dozen  o*  'cm  stand  up  before 


such  a  man  as' you  are,  sir,"  she  continued,  looking 
at  Browning's  bieadth  of  frame  with  evident 
admiration.  "Fd  like  to  see  a  good  score  tackle 
you ;  you'd  make  *em  take  to  their  heek  in  no 
time." 

"  I  don't  want  to  try  the  experiment,  ma'am," 
he  replied. 

"  My  son  Jim  's  taken  the  bounty,"  continued 
the  lady,  who  was  "  up  "  in,  and  eloquent  on,  the 
subject  of  the  war.  '  He's  bin  to  sea  ever  since 
he  war  fifteen,  and  a  finer  made  man  you  never 
see.  Just  five  feet  ten !  not  a  grain  more ;  square, 
stout  bnilt^ — made  for  the  rigging;  and  Lord! 
such  a  chest!  you'd  knock  'nn  to  death  afore 
you'd  knock  the  wind  out  of  'un.  He  aint  none 
o'  they  overgrown  Ispider-looking  chaps,  as  grins 
through  the  bars  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  seems 
as  if  they  was  meant  for  nothing  but  lamp-posts, 
with  bits  0*  brass  stuck  at  the  top.  But  there," 
continued  the  mother  of  Jim,  "  there  1  they  does 
well  enough  for  what  they're  meant  for — to  make 
a  show,  and  doesn't  hurt  nobody.  Call  they 
soldiers  P  Just  put  'em  side  by  side  wi'  Jim,  and 
a  few  more  like  'im,  and  see  who'd  fight  the  best. 
Poor  weak  critturs ;  there's  too  much  length  for 
any  good.  But,  as  I  said,  they  does  to  make  a 
show,  and  perhaps  that's  why  the/s  picked  out  for 
size.  I  don't  somehow  think  the  French  Emperor 
will  come,"  continued  the  maternal,  who  evidently 
considered  herself  fully  qualified  to  g^ve  an  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  "  I  don't  somehow  think  the  man 
will  come,  although  they  do  say  he  and  the  Rus- 
sians is  hand  and  glove  together,  and  has  passed 
their  words  to  each  other." 

"  He'll  come  if  he  thinks  he  won't  get  his  head 
broken  for  his  pains,"  answered  Clayton. 

"  I  have  expected  some  petty  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  French,"  said  the  sallow-faced  gentle- 
man, whose  anxiety  to  parade  his  own  opinion 
overcame  his  disgust  at  the  ungrammatical  pas- 
senger ;  "  it  is  only  a  ruse  to  create  ill-feeling 
between  the  two  countries,'*  he  continued,  "  and  so 
pave  the  way  for  future  hostilities,  when  France 
may  be  in  a  position  to  offer  them." 

"You  take  a  Tcry  unfavourable  view  of  the 
case,"  said  Clayton.  "  I  don't  go  so  far  as  you 
in  your  expressed  opinion." 

"  But  T  do,"  replied  the  female  politician ;  *'  I 
do,  sir,  and  Jim  said  afore  he  went  away  that 
they'd  pick  a  hole  in  our  coat  if  they  got  the 
chance.  There's  a  story  as  my  little  girl  reads, 
sir,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  might  stand  for  the 
French  people  and  ourselves.  I'll  teU  it  to  yon, 
sir,  if  you're  agree'ble." 

"  Quite,"  said  Clayton  ;  "  but  make  haste,  or 
you'll  get  to  your  journey's  end  before  you've 
done." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  "  the  story's  this : 
'  Once  on  a  time  a  wolf  was  a  lapping  at  a  brook, 
and  he  sees  a  lamb  a  little  bit  further  off.  'I'll 
ha*  her,*  he  says  to  hisself.  *  Fll  pick  a  quarrel, 
and  then  1*11  pounce  down  upon  and  eat  her.'  So. 
thereupon,  he  axes  her  '  how  she  dares  to  mako 
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tbe  water  muddy  for  he  io  drink  P*  'I  ha'nt  a 
done  it,*  says  she.  '  Bat  you  have,'  says  he — '  and. 
moreover,  it  wem't  more  nor  a  year  agone  that 
yon  called  me  names.'  '  I  didn't  do  it,'  says  the 
lamb.  'That's  a  lie,'  says  the  wolf ;  'yon  np 
with  your  fist  and  you  give  me  a  knock  in  the 
bread-basket.'  '  I  hav'n't  got  a  fist,*  says  the 
lamb.  '  Then  'twere  your  head,'  says  the  wolf ; 
'  yon  giv'  me  a  butt  with  your  head  at  a  place 
called  Waterloo,  and  I  han't  a  forgot  that,  I 
promise  you.'  'I  wem't  born  then,'  says  the 
lamb.  'Bat  your  fathers  was,'  answered  the 
wolf,  and  thereby  he  fell  on  the  poor  little  lamb 
and" 

"  Couldn't  eat  her,  because  some  rare  old  Eng- 
lish bulldogs  got  hold  of  him,"  replied  Clayton, 
laughing  as  he  stopped  the  omnibus  and  got  out 
with  Mr.  John  Browning,  leaving  the  other  two  to 
discuss  between  them  the  future  policy  of  France 
and  England. 

*'  Perhaps  that  woman  is  not  far  wrong,"  con- 
tinued Clayton ;  "  it  seems  n  stupid  thing  of  the 
French  to  violate  the  laws  of  nations  so  completely. 
The  commander  of  the  liner  must  be  a  perfect 
idiot  to  act  in  such  a  manner." 

"You  may  depend  upon  it,  he  knows  what  he  is 
about,"  answered  Browning ;  "  but  all  these  things 
are  very  useful  hints  to  us.  Our  Government 
should  not  lose  one  moment  in  preparing  for  the 
struggle  which  may  come.  The  best  way  to  ensure 
peace  is  to  prepare  for  war." 

"So  it  is,"  answered  Clayton;  "Russia,  I 
doubt  not,  has  her  eye  on  Turkey,  and  probably  on 
India  also,  through  the  northern  frontier.  France 
hopes  for  England,  a  slice  of  Turkey,  and  any  other 
little  moreeau  ekoUi  which  may  be  picked  up  in 
Europe.  I  think  Lord  John  Browne  has  put  the 
matter  very  plainly  in  his  election  speech,  where 
he  says,  '  the  object  of  the  secret  treaty  between 
France  and  Russia  is  to  unite  their  fleets,  not 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  upon 
this  country,  but  for  the  purpose  of  holding  oor 
fleet  in  check,  while  they  carry  out  their  ambitious 
designs,  to  the  execution  of  which  they  well  know 
England  will  not  tamely  submit.' " 

"Why  does  not  the  English  Qovernment  fit  out 
the  Great  Eastern,  either  as  a  nautical  battering 


ram  or  a  monster  line-of-battle  shipP**  said 
Browning. 

"  WhyP"  replied  Clayton— "  why  P  because  the 
Government,  like  the  police,  always  come  in — a 
little  too  late.  The  lumbering  hulk  will  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  where  she  is,  until  some  great  exigency 
claims  her  use — and  then  we  shall  have  regreto 
'  that  she  could  not  be  prepared  in  time'-^articlea 
on  the  subject.  Why,  the  very  fact  of  such  a 
terrible  implement  of  war,  armed  to  the  very  teeth 
with  cannon,  and  carrying  death  and  destruction 
in  her  prow  as  well,  would  be  enough  to  make  the 
French  and  Russian  navy  think  twice  about  coming 
within  gun-shot  of  her.  She  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  built  for  the  present  emergency — the  right 
ship  in  the  right  place — not  quite  that  either, 
until  she  is  floating  at  the  Nore,  with  her  full 
complement  of  men  and  guns,  and  the  British  flag 
fluttering  overhead,  and  bidding  enemies  come  on 
in  fair  fight." 

"And  not  very  fair  either,"  said  Browning, 
"  when  nothiug  could  either  get  out  of  her  way  or 
stand  before  her." 

"lou've  got  the  right  bull  by  the  horns,* ' 
answered  Clayton.  "  I  wonder  we  don't  sell  her 
to  the  French,  it  would  be  just  quite  like  the  English 
Gbvernment  to  do  it — a  worthy  addendum  to  fur- 
nishing the  Spaniards  with  gun- boats  suitable  to 
our  owu  channels.  Suppose  we  go  down  aud  see 
the  monster,  what  say  you  P"  asked  Clayton. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Browning.  "  By 
the  bye,  the  Great  Eastern  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  Thames  of  Richmond,  and  Rich- 
mond of  the  murder  there." 

"It's  an  ugly  business,"  remarked  Clayton; 
"  the  age  of  the  Borgias  seems  to  be  revived  in 
England,  and  death  to  be  dealt  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples." 

"  Dear  I  dear  1"  answered  Browning ;  "  of  course 
we  can't  say  who  did  the  deed — but  money  is  a 
terrible  temptation  to  some  people." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Clayton ;  "  but  now  I  am  won- 
derfully tempted  to  take  you  home,  so  come  along, 
old  fellow,  and  see  Volante." 

"And  that's  better  than  seeing  the  Great 
Eastern,"  answered  Browning,  as  he  followed 
Clayton  into  a  cab,  and  they  both  drove  to  the 
residence  of  the  latter. 


THE  CYPRESS  AND  THE  ROSES. 


Roses  and  roses,  year  by  year. 
Do  I  plant  and  cherish  here. 
With  many  a  wistful  sigh  and  tear. 
Cradling  new  in  the  self-same  bier 

Where  the  dead  be : 
Hope,  and  care,  and  love  betrayed ! 
Blighted  buds  tbey  all,  all  fade. 
In  the  constant  deadly  shade 

Of  this  cypress  tree. 


One  black  cypress  shade  will  blight 
Myriads  of  roses  of  delight ; 
One  stern  c; press  will  outlast 
Ages  of  roses  withering  fast. 

Too  well  I  see  : 
What  is  left  me  now  to  do  P 
What,  but  sink  at  the  dark  root  too — 
Let  the  baleful  gloom  and  dew 

Kill  also  me. 

Crefuscuius. 
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New  Tear*8  Day,  1856,  is  nsliered  in  with  the 
glorioQs  tidiDgs  of  peace.  There  is  no  certain 
confirmation  of  it  yet ;  bat  the  sonroe  from  whieh 
we  receive  onr  information  is  a  reliable  one,  and, 
knowinji^  that  thousands  will  require  the  means  of 
transport  home,  we  deem  it  most  pmdent  to  at 
once  send  in  onr  resignation  to  head-qnarters,  so 
ts  to  enable  ns  to  get  the  start  of  the  multitudes, 
and  return  to  Old  England  without  the  incon- 
venience of  being  sent  home  in  an  over-crammed 
vessel,  with  the  likelihood  of  several  months* 
delay  in  such  a  vile  and  expensive  place  as  Con- 
atantinople  is  known  to  be. 

Having  packed  up  our  few  traps,  with  a  light 
heart  and  a  pleasant  yearning  towards  home,  we 
bid  adieu  to  BuynkTchekmedji  and  our  friends 
there,  testifying,  as  we  leave,  our  marked  esteem 
for  the  family  on  whom  we  were  billeted,  and  the 
lad  that  served  us  so  faithfully,  in  a  more  snb- 
fitantial  manner  than  words  can  possibly  convey. 

We  embark  on  board  of  the  small  steam  tran- 
sport, '*Army  and  Navy,**  Captain  NiohoUs, 
which,  after  a  few  hours'  steaming,  anchors  the 
same  evening  in  the  Golden  Horn.  Having  been 
here  before,  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  beautiful  panorama  that  stretches 
before  us  on  the  European  side ;  we  know  how 
much  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  appearances ; 
and  that,  beyond  filthy  streets,  hovels,  ruinous 
old  walls,  badly  constructed  houses,  ruffians,  and 
dirty  foot-passengers,  the  beautiful  realities  dwindle 
away  into  a  phantom.  We  therefore  determine  to 
seek  lodgment  on  the  Asiatic  side ;  and,  as  the 
same  steamer  proceeds  there  to-morrow,  remain 
on  board. 

Next  day,  soon  after  mom,  the  steam  is  up 
again.  The  weather  continues  still  uncongenial, 
but  milder  than  it  has  been  for  preceding  days. 
A  whole  fleet  of  vessels  and  steamers  arrive,  and 
an  equally  prodigious  number  depart.  Between 
the  two.  Captain  N.  had  enough  to  do  to  keep 
the  vessel  clear  of  fouling ;  but  he  accomplished 
tlie  task,  and  we  landed  at  Scutari.  The  sentry 
at  the  landing-place  speedily  procured  the  requisite 
number  of  porters,  and  we  started  up  that  steep 
ascent,  leading  to  Miss  Nightingale's  hospital,  in 
search  of  some  hotel  or  lodging* house.  About 
this  hour,  the  wind  falls,  and  the  sun  shines  out 
hotly  ;  so  warm,  that  one  might  suppose  that  Old 
Time  had  stept  on  something  slippery,  and  slid 
into  the  middle  of  summer.  The  first  place  our 
cicerone  conducts  us  to  is  a  perfect  den, — a  li- 
censed tavern,  kept  by  an  Englishman,  swarming 
with  English  soldiers,  and  rank  with  the  detestable 
odour  of  stale  tobacco-smoke  and  spirits  of  all 
descriptions.  On  inquiring  here  for  the  where- 
abouts of  an  hotel  or  private  lodging-house,  twenty 
voices  ask  us  if  we  come  in  an  official  capacity. 
On  replying  in  the  negative,  we  are  told,  to  our 
dismay,  that  there  is  only  one  house  of  the  cha- 


racter, and  that  house  is  kept  by  a  French  woman, 
under  especial  permit  from  the  (General  command- 
ing ;  and  that,  without  a  proper  reoommendatiottt 
we  could  not  hope  to  be  accommodated.  Here  ia 
a  pretty  state  of  affairs  I  The  laat  boat  plying  be- 
tween the  Asiatic  and  European  ahorea  has  left ; 
not  a  caique  could  be  engaged ;  and  there  are  we» 
with  half  a  score  of  clamorous  porters,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  turn  for  shelter. 
Is  there  not  one  Samaritan  among  the  inhabitanta 
to  afford  a  night*s  shelter  to  the  homeless  P  Alas ! 
no  hope  or  succour  appears  from  any  side;  so, 
after  reasoning  the  porters  ont  of  their  mutinous 
inclinations,  we  determined  to  make  a  last  effort, 
by  proceeding  to  the  hotel  in  question,  and  there, 
placing  our  case  in  the  hands  of  those  armed  with 
authority,  bide  the  result.  One  thing  ia  evident, 
we  shall  either  gain  admittance,  or  else  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air  —  the  latter,  a  hideous 
alternative,  considering  the  intense  cold  of  the 
nights  at  this  season. 

We  have  walked  five  miles  up  and  down 
abominable  hills,  with  hard  rocky  roads,  before 
any  one  offers  to  indicate  the  exact  position  of  the 
house  we  search  for— ourselves  wearied  beyond 
description,  whilst  the  herculean  Turks,  who 
shoulder  our  luggage,  are  objects  of  sincere  com- 
miseration. What  with  the  heat,  the  weight  of 
their  burthens,  and  the  steepness  of  the  road  a, 
they  are,  to  a  man,  completely  exhausted,  when, 
after  hours  of  toil  and  search,  we  eventualiy  have 
sight  of  the  longed-for  haven. 

On  arriving  at  the  door,  we  espy,  through  the 
glass  windows,  an  amiable-looking  old  woman  in 
spectsdes,  plying  the  needle  assiduously,  and  who 
carried  about  with  her  unmistakeable  proofs  of 
the  very  good  cheer  to  be  met  within.  She  is 
seated  behind  a  counter,  on  which  is  ranged  a 
beggarly  account  of  empty  bottles;  and,  close 
behind  her,  stands  a  factotum,  entering  the  names 
of  the  various  individuals  who  have  contributed 
to  the  drainage.  This  is  Madame  P.  (as  we 
afterwards  learnt),  a  noted  character  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  one  who  had  been  French  maid 
to  an  English  duchess  some  forty  years  previous 
to  our  visit.  Making  straight  up  to  her,  with  a 
most  insinuating  bow  and  the  best  French  at 
command,  we  at  once  state  our  errand.  Her 
"  M(m  Digu,  monsieur,  bid  vat  wyi  I  do?  1  am 
he-are  under  de  Generate  Storks,'*  is  timely  inter- 
rupted by  an  oiBcer  with  a  billiard  cue,  who, 
after  listening  to  our  tale  of  woe,  instantly  accords 
the  required  permission. 

Soon  we  are  shown  to  a  really  elegant  bed- 
room, commodious  in  the  extreme;  and  here, 
under  the  congenial  influence  of  an  unexceptioi^ 
able  supper  and  some  good  tea,  we  revived,  in 
the  silver  moonlight,  to  astonish  the  nightingales 
and  slumbering  Turks  by  favouring  them  with 
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a   aUre — an    alio    ntrofa — from   aome   Italian 
poet. 

If  ever  Morpheas  faronred  wearj  mortals,  we 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  that  patronage,  sleeping  far 
into  the  morning  next  daj.     Breiikfast  was  pre- 
pared for  us  in  the  vast  hiiliard-room  ;  and  whilst 
partaking  of  it,  the  stout  landlady  poured  into  oar 
ears  her  tale  of  sorrowful  discomfort.     She  stated 
that  she  had  farmed  the  right  of  supplying  board 
and  lodging,  refreshments,  and  the  amusements  of 
a  billiard-table,  under  certain  stipulated  restric- 
tions.    She  was  to  admit  none  but  officers  or 
their  immediate  friends,  excepting  under  special 
dauses ;  and  her  charges  were  established  by  a 
"Cantonment  tariff.''     Sadly  she  bemoaned  her 
want  of  foresight^  as  also  the  lack  of  memory  on 
the  part  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  bearing  her 
Majesty's  commission,   who  had  been  suddenly 
ordered  home,  and  who,  in  the  hurry  of  departure, 
had  forgotten  to  settle  their  little  bills  I     Then, 
again,  somehow  or  other  (we  could  easily  under- 
stand the  motires  from  after-experience),  those 
who  did  pay  always  taxed  her  bills — ^a  proceeding 
which  had  led  to  many  skirmishes,  and  terminated 
in  a  mandate  from  the   Gienerfd   that  Madame 
should  dose  up  her  house  and  leave  Scutari  within 
a  given  time.  That  period  expired  on  the  very  day 
of  our  arrival,  and  to-morrow  she  was  returning  to 
her  own  hotel  at  Pera,  where  *she  would  be  happy 
to  make  us  .Comfortable,  because  she  dearly  loved 
*'  de  English  gentlemen  "  (she  meant  de  English 
gentlemen's  purses) ;  where,  moreover,  she  would 
be  free  from  martial  law  and  the  impertinences  of 
officers;    at  liberty  to  stretch  her  conscience, 
which    is  a   good   wide    one,   with  respect  to 
charges. 

Notwithstanding  her  troubles,  we  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  accompany  her  to  Pera  the  next 
day.  This  point  being  arranged,  and  the  terms 
verbally  settled,  via.,  twenty-four  francs  per  diem, 
exdu8ivq,of  extras,  we  were  left  to  ourselves  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  Madame  finding  full  occupation 
in  packing  up  against  to*morrow's  departure. 

What  a  delightful  position  does  this  hotel 
oeeupy  I  The  site  of  the  house  alone  would  have 
amply  repaid  any  moderately-indined  speculator ; 
any  person  who  could  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
laur  per-centage,  and  the  comforts  and  decency  of 
gentlemanly  frequenters.  But  Madame  P.  is  not 
one  of  this  genus.  With  that  innate  vulgarity 
often  attendant  upon  persons  who  rise  from  ob- 
scurity into  opulence,  she  has  a  tyrannical  passion 
for  petty  independent  sway.  And  the  more  she 
amasses*  the  more  she  craves  after  gain,  little 
caring  by  what  means  the  end  is  obtained,  so  long 
as  the  result  is  beyond  the  clutches  of  the  law. 
In  this  respect,  however,  she  is  only  a  fair 
apecimen  of  all  the  genus  "hotel-keepers"  at 
Constantinople.  And,  all  the  other  hotels  being 
crammed  to  excess,  we  made  a  virtue  of  ne 
oessity,  and  accepted  her  proffered  hospitality  (P), 
earnestly  hoping  for  a  speedy  deliverance  from 
Constantinople  and  its  knavish  citizens. 


But»  as  I  said  before*  what  a  site  does  this 
hotel  occupy  I    built  upon   a  gradual  declivity, 
which  terminates  in  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus ; 
from  the  sitting-room  windows  we   command   a 
panorama  seldom  to  be  rivalled  even  in  Nature's 
exhibition.     In  terraces,  planted  with  a  variety  of 
fruit-trees  and  flower-shrubs,  and  ornamented  with 
an  elegant  kiosk  in  the  centre,  stretches  a  pleasant 
garden,  verdant  with  evergreens,  right  away  to  the 
water's  edge:  here  a  high,  strong  wall,  with  a 
stout  door,  prevents  the  water  from  encroaching 
too  much,    when  the  Bosphorus    is   more  than 
usually  swollen.     The  waters  are  of  an  intense 
bine,  strongly  rippled  by  the  powerful  current, 
now  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  action  of  furious 
Black  Sea  gales,  which  have  been  blowing,  almost 
without  interruption,  during  the  last  three  weeks. 
Yesseb  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  at  aochort  or 
carrying    sails    of  every   conceivable  hue,   from 
intense  white  to  the  sombrest  brown  or  yellow, 
plentifully  dot  the  water.     A  legion  of  steamboats 
of  all  sizes,  paddle-wheel  and  screw,  transport  and 
tug,  from  the  huge  Leviathan,  that  could  con- 
veniently carry  a  couple  of  thousand  troops,  to  the 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat  which  can  barely  aocommo* 
date  her  small  crew  of  five — and  which  is  a  perfect 
marvel  in  itself,  as  having  weathered  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  performed  the  distance  from  Shields  in 
something  less  than  a  month — ^are  clustered  to- 
gether  on  the  opposite  shore,  or  running  away 
with  stately,  heavy  ships,  as  easily  as  a  child  draws 
a  toy-cart  across  a  room  1     Then  there  rises  Con- 
stantinople itself,  looking  as  only  Constantinople 
can  appear,  when  viewed  from  the  distance ;  the 
magnificent  new  palace  of  the  Sultan,  the  gilded 
and  resplendent  domes  and  minarets,  rising   up, 
palpable  and  beautiful  outlines,  against  the  blue, 
unclouded  sky;  the  dark  and  elegant  cypresses 
peeping  over  the  confused  chaos  of  private  build- 
ings, or  standing,  solemn  sentries,  on  the  sloping 
grave-yard  hills  of  the  Moslem, — those  quiet  and 
beautiful  spots,  where  the  Turks  so  dearly  love  to 
lay  their  lost  friends,  that  the  sun  may  shine  upon 
their  resting-place  in  winter ;  the  shade  and  the 
pleasant  cool  breeze  nourish  the  flowers  they  plant 
there  during  summer  1   Gliding  rapidly  to  and  fro, 
dose  underneath  the  garden  walls,  are  elegant 
caiques,  with  large  knobbed  oars,  and  oarsmen 
who  are  the  beau-ideal  of  athletic  Turks,  handsome 
in  figure  and  face,  and  clad  in  elegant  and  neat 
attire,  which,  though  of  very  light  texture,  imparts 
ample  warmth  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  to  men 
who  are  perpetually  straining  every  nerve  in  the 
arduous  fulfilment  of  their  avocations.    We  could 
sit  here  dl  day  without  exhausting  the  fund  of 
noyelty  and  entertainment.     But  duty  points  out 
the  necessity  of  paying  our  respects  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  curiodty  incited  us  to  stroll 
leisurely  over  the  place,  and  visit  Miss  Nightingale 
and  her  hospitd,  for  these  two  surely  must  needa 
hereafter  occupy  a  page,  and  that  a  brilliant  one, 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Our  wdk  this  morning  proves  a  very  different 
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affur  firom  the  preceding  evening's  adventure*  and 
Tastly  more  agreeable.  We  are  no  longer  haunted 
with  the  nightmare  of  weary^  grumbling  porters, 
of  huge  boxes  and  sore  feet,  and  all  the  terrors  of 
uncertainty.  We  find  the  streets,  after  once 
climbing  up  to  a  level,  to  be  very  good  ones  of 
their  description,  kept  rather  clean ;  bat  this  latter 
fact  is  attributable  solely  to  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  martial  law,  which  includes  all  necessary  sanitary 
arrangements.  Then,  again,  the  houses  have  much 
more  the  appearance  of  European  domiciles  than 
any  thing  we  have  seen  over  the  way ;  and  what 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  pleasant  delosion,  is  our 
encountering  rosy  little  Engliib  children  walking 
out  under  charge  of  equally  rosy  servant-maids ; 
whilst  at  some  doors  are  English  cooks,  bartering 
with  itinerant  vendors  of  poultry,  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  and  making  their  plump  fingers  express  the 
number  of  piastres  they  intend  to  lay  out.  After 
this,  we  come  upon  a  street  of  shops,  thronged  by 
people,  of  all  countries  and  costumes,  and  various 
professions.  There  are  sailors,  soldiers,  priests, 
doctors,  merchsnts,  pedlars,  Jews,  Greeks,  Erench, 
English,  Italians,  Gbrmans,  Swiss,  Turks,  Arabs, 
Hungarians,  Poles,  Circassiaus,  Bulgarians ;  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  divers  tongues,  features, 
and  dress;  and  everybody  b  busy,  and  almost 
every  one  is  speaking.  The  sweetmeat  shops, 
which  are  plentiful,  clean,  and  enticing,  prove  a 
source  of  great  attraction  to  the  female  and 
youthful  portion  of  the  concourse.  Stopping  in 
front  of  large  glass  bottles  of  Kahat-iUcombe, 
the  prince  of  Turkish  sweetmeats,  many  a  pretty 
face,  with  desperate,  killing  black  eyes,  bloomed 
through  the  insufficient  gauxe  veil,  which  leaves 
quite  enough  of  the  face  visible  to  convince  one 
of  it  s  great  beauty.  Opposite  the  sweetmeat 
shop  is  a  fountain  and  a  mosque,  the  latter  walled 
in  with  tiles,  formed  of  a  trellis-work,  not  unlike 
old  China  flower-pots  ;  and  within  this  grow  a 
profusion  of  wild  and  beautiful  flowering  and 
fragrant  shrubs.  Leaving  these  behind  us,  we 
ascended  the  steep  hill  leading  to  the  hospital, 
where  we  enoonntered  a  troop  of  British  dragoons 
returning  from  early  exercise ;  the  men  and  horses 
presenting  the  same  admirable  and  soldier-like 
appearance  that  might  be  expected  in  St.  Jsmes*s 
Park.  When  we  get  to  the  entrance  of  the 
immense  hospital,  there  is  nothing  about  it  to 
indicate  the  land  of  the  Moslem.  Well  disciplined 
English  sentries  keep  guard  at  the  door,  whilst, 
lounging  in  the  shade  outside,  or  occupied  upon 
some  fatigue  duty,  are  some  forty  or  fifty  men, 
in  the  free  and  easy  costume  of  shirt-sleeves ;  for 
the  sun's  rays  are  exceedingly  oppressive,  although 
a  hard  frost  had  prevailed  throughout  the  night. 
The  entrance  is  wide  enough  for  a  carriage  drive ; 
and  that  it  has  been  used  by  vehicles  is  evident 
from  the  traces  of  wheels ;  but  abundance  of  soft 
sand,  and  the  arrangements  made  within  doors, 
prevent  the  sound  from  disturbing  the  inmates  of 
the  hospital.  To  our  left,  on  entering,  we  are 
shown  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  door,  which 


communicates  with  the  apartmeata  oooupied  by 
General   Storks.     The  General  was  seated  at  a 
table,  in  a  vast  apartment  which  extends  over  the 
entrance-gate,  and  commands  an  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.     In  the  centre  of 
this  room  stands  a  capital  stove— a  most  desirable 
article  of  furniture  during  the  prevalenee  of  the 
intensely  bleak  winds  blowing  down  the  Bosphorus. 
These  winds,  called  **  Etesian,"  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  prevalent  only  during  the  summer 
months.     They  are  fiercer  and  more   protracted 
during  the  winter,  as  can  be  vouched  for  by  those 
who  wintered  in  these  parts  in  185 i,  1855,  and 
1856.      General  Storks  is   extremely   civil  and 
obliging ;  he  is  a  fine,  tall,  soldierly  officer,  with 
all  the  refinement  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  blended 
with  a  Christian  dtspositton  and  a  strict  and  rigid 
sense  of  duty ;  an  unfiinching  disciplinarian,  but 
in  no  sense  an  oppressive  one.    Had  the  thing 
been  at  sU  feasible,  the  General  would  have  kindly 
permitted  our  remaining  in  Scutari  until  we  re- 
ceived the  order  for  embarkation ;  he  even  spoke 
to  the  barrack -master  to  interest  himself  on  our 
behalf;  but  it  is  impracticable— too  many  houses 
in  the  town  are  already  in  possession  of  military 
men,  and  almost  every  family  has  one  or  more 
billeted  on  tlie.-n.     Our  return  to  Constantinople 
being  thus  irrevocably  fixed,  we  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in   visiting  the   various   wards  and 
departments  of  this  hospital,  so  often  and  well 
described;  and,  thanking  the  young  doctor  who* 
had  been    kind  enough  to   show   us  over  the 
building,  returned  as  we  came  to  our  quartan  at 
the  French  hotel 

Next  morning,  we  descended  to  breakfast  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  miseries  of  straw,  packing, 
and  hot  and  heroulean  porters.  A  young  woman 
and  child,  the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of 
Madame,  have  come  over  early,  to  assist  in 
packing,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  we  will  be  saved  all  the  disagreement  of  a 
removal,  as  Madame  has  employed  boats  and 
men  to  convey  everything  to  the  opposite  shore, 
and  so  up  to  Perm. 

By  eleven  o'clock  a  clearance  had  been  effected, 
and  we  were  conducted  through  the  pretty  back 
garden,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made, 
down  to  some  stone  steps  by  the  water's  edge. 
Here  we  found  one  large  boat  completely  piled  up 
with  furniture,  boxes,  cooking  utensils,  &o.,  &c., 
and  a  moderately  sixed  caique  for  the  accommoda* 
lion  of  the  family ;  besides  a  head  cook — a  French- 
man— full  of  gasconade,  and  who  makes  no  efforta 
to  conceal  his  jealousy,  which  he  terms  contempt 
— for  old  S.,  the  very  prince  of  cooks.  Had  the 
weather  been  at  all  boisterous  our  caique  might 
have  proved  perilously  laden ;  but  by  keeping  very 
quiet,  and  getting  very  cramped  in  so  doing,  wa 
reached  the  open  space  near  the  Admiralty  office 
with  nothing  more  important  than  a  splash  or  two 
of  water.  The  last  half-hour's  pull  was  one  of 
intense  interest  and  anxiety.  We  had  been  swept 
by  the  force  of  the  current  right  into  the  very 
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Tortez  of  the  bage  oonglomeniion  of  shipping  and 
boats,    steamers,    caiques,    ships'  boats,  Maltese 
pedlars,    passenger    boat^    and   vessels    of    all 
denominations  and  sizes.     The  noises  of  sailors 
haaling  up  cargo ;  the  screaming  and  puffing  of 
steam  vessels ;  the  shrill  warning  cry  of  caiquejeas, 
as  their  swift  boats  fly  round  angles  and  pass  at 
perilons  proximity  to  others ;  the  exclamations  of 
timid  women,  the  songs  of  Italian  and  French 
boatmen ;  the  roaring  of  tug  masters  to  mates  of 
vessels  they  are  towing ;  the  rush  of  steamer  and 
ship,  creating  a  small  hurricane  of  their  own ;  the 
noises  of  heavy  anchors  and  chains  running  out, 
discordant  blocks  squeaking ;  yards  coming  down 
by  the  run ;  sails  flopping  violently  in  the  midst  of 
the  murmur  of  the  fast  stiffening  breeze ;  add  to 
these  the  perpetual  roar  of  artillery,  as  frigate  after 
frigate  takes  up  the  compliment,  and  passes  it  up 
the  Golden  Horn  to  batteries  and  other  ships  of 
war.    Amalgamate  all  these,  and  you  may  be  sure 
we  are  not  sorry  to  set  foot  on  terra  firma  again : 
or,  as  a  substitute,  on  the  muddy  soil  of  Galata ; 
here  porters,  ready  against  our  arrival,  shouldered 
everything  and  disapjMsared,  nor  did  we  set  eyes 
on  our  boxes  again  until  we  arrived  in  the  hotel 
at  Pera. 

Our  future  lodgings  were  situated  in  the  oonBnes 
of  the  Grande  Champ  de  Mort ;  from  the  windows 
of  our  bedroom  we  command  a  most  extensive  and 
beautiful  view  of  parts  of  the  Golden  Horn,  the 
Cassim  Pasha  Barracks,  and  some  of  the  hand- 
somest mosques.     Nearer  still,  a  portion  of  the 
Champ  de  Hort,  with  its  grote^ue  old  turbaned 
tombstones,  looking  like  so  many  Moslem  ghosts 
of  a  dear  night  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.     Of  a  flue  day,  when  the  afternoon  sun 
shone  into  our  windows,  we  were  wont  to  lift  up 
the  casement,  admitting  with  the  pleasant  warm 
air  the  notes  of  martial  music    from  Turkish, 
French,  and  Sardinian  bands,  nearly  every  after- 
noon, on  the  public  promenades,  or  at  guasd  mount- 
ing.   The  first  day  of  our  arrival  initiated  us  into 
the  every^day  routine  of  hotel  life  at  Pera — not  a 
room  in  the  establishment  can  boast  of  a  fire-place, 
and  only  in  the  saih  a  manner  is  there  anything 
approaching  to  a  stove.    The  weather  soon  became 
exceedingly  severe,  with  a  very  heavy  and  long- 
continued  fall  of  snow ;  and,  though  during  the 
day  the  sun  shone  out  invitingly,  there  was  that 
under  foot  which  successfully  deprived  us  of  out- 
door exercise  or  recreation.     Tbe  warm  bedclothes 
proved  a  great  incitive  of  lazy  habits — we  seldom 
rose  before  9  a.m.    There  is  not  a  bell  in  the 
establishment,  and  it  requires  good  lungs  to  csrry 
our  wishes  down  three  stories  into  the  kitchen. 
At  last  the  poor  hard-worked  garden  makes  hb 
appearance,  bringing  with  him  creature  comforts. 
Speedily  we  revive  under  the  infiuence  of  hot  tea, 
a  good  wash,  and  a  warm  toilet.     Our  every  day 
attire  (and  all  the  gentlemen  at  the  table-d*hote 
were  similarly  dressed),  consisted  principally  in  a 
huge  fur-lineid  coat,  which  reached  below  the  knees, 
and  a  pair  of  guardsman's  boots  which  reached 


considerably  above  the  same ;  our  cap)  were  never 
removed  from  the  time  we  donned  them  till  bsd- 
time  came  round.     The  ladies  are  oae  mass  of 
shawls  and  fur  jackets.    The  most  wretched  portion 
of  the  day  is  between  coffee  and  the  eleven  o'clock 
dejeuner,  excepting  when  the  weather  -permits  of 
our  rambling  propensities.     It  is  toe  cold  to  read, 
too  cold  to  do  anything  but  walk  backwards  and 
forwards  in  our  room — which,  luckily,  is  a  spacious 
one ;  cold  enough  to  practise  the  double  shuffle  or 
Highland  fling,   only  that    Madame  chanced  to 
lodge  exactly  under  us.     The  house  is  an  ol  J  one, 
and  she  was  not  without  fears  as  to  the  security  of 
the  ceiling.     At  length  the  longed-for  signal,  the 
first  bell  for  breakfast,  resounded  through  the 
building;    simultaneously  we  hear  a  banging  of 
doors,  shuffling  of  feet,  groans  and  respirations  from 
men  whose  boots  are  difficult  to  get  on,  execrations 
after  missing  handkerchiefs ;  every-one  is  in  a  hurry 
to  get  down  before  his  neighbour,  so  as  to  seeurc 
five  minutes  by  the  stove  before  sitting  down  to 
breakfast.      There  is,  moreover,  another  incitive, 
perhaps  a  greater  spur  to  activity;  this  is  the 
appalling  fact  that  the  best  dishes  are  served  round 
first ;  that  every  dish  seems  calculated  to  a  nicety 
as  to  quantity ;   that  all  the  dishes  put  together 
would  not  constitute  an  extravagant  feast,  and  that 
those  who  come  down  late  must  needs  content 
themselves  with  bread,  wine,  and  cheese,  go  with- 
out, or  pay  for  what  they  have  extra.     The  same 
rule  is  rigidly  enforced  at  dinner.     We  usually 
managed   to  be  down  in  time  for  meals,   and, 
although  the  food  itself  was  not  exactly  suitable  to 
English  palates,  it  was  a  congenial  and  a  merry  meal. 
The  old  stove  imparted  a  comfortable  warmth,  and 
every-body  had  some  question  to  ask  his  neighbour 
about  last  night's  dinner   at    the    Consul's    or 
Ambassador's ;  and,  these  topics  failing,  the  weather 
yields  an  inexhaustible  field  for  conversation. 

M.  Soyer  lived  in  the  floor  just  under  our  own, 
but  he  was  too  experienced  a  judge  and  too  wise  in 
vile  weather  to  subject  himself  to  draughts  of  cold 
wind  and  sour  wine ;  he  very  rarely  came  down 
to  breakfast,  but,  being  well  equipped  with  travel- 
ling apparatus,  so  s  ure  as  we  passed  bis  door  we 
beheld  a  comfortable  brazure  standing  before  it, 
with  something  good  in  a  stew-pan  simmering  away 
against  the  hour  of  need.  Once  or  twice,  driven 
to  desperation,  we  have  been  guilty  of  petty  treason 
against  the  worthy  artiste,  and  displaced  his  stow- 
pan  to  boil  a  cup  of  coffee,  without  prejudice  to  his 
own  interests  and  decided  advantage  to  ours. 

The  punctual  shadows  at  dejeuner  belonged  to 
two  French  doctors,  who  had  both  resided  for  the 
last  forty  years  in  the  city,  and  had  frequented 
the  house  regularly  twice  a  day  ever  since  it  was 
opened  as  an  hotel.  They  are  the  only  strangers 
who  exercise  the  least  influence  over  our  landlady ; 
because,  in  addition  to  being  punctual  themselves, 
they  enticed  stray  countrymen,  and  brought  custom 
to  the  house.  Both  were  gourmands  in  their 
way,  and,  invariably,  they  had  the  first  of  every- 
thing, seldom  speaking  until  their  appetites  were 
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appeased.  Then,  toothpick  in  hand,  these  worthies 
would  retail  the  news  of  the  morning,  dilating 
especially  on  topics  relative  to  public  health,  the 
number  of  oasnaities  at  the  French  hospital,  the 
astonishing  mortality  amongst  the  French  doctors 
themselTCs,  the  necessity  of  regularity  in  diet,  and  a 
petti  verre  after  meals,  which  they  accordingly  called 
for,  and  having  swallowed,   got  into  their  great 
coats  again  and  dissppeared  till  the  dinner  bell  woke 
up  hungry  echoes  once  more.    At  the  head  of  the 
table  sits  Madame  herself,  a  mountain  of  flesh  in  a 
remarkably    neglig^  attire,  and    next  to  her  a 
turtle  dove,  the  lion  of  the  establishment.     This 
is  a  fierce-looking  Baron,  of  immense  proportions, 
with  whiskers  and  moustache  to  match.     A  small 
chain  cable,  with  a  huge  gold  watch  attached  to  it, 
is  suspended  over  the  most  dazzling  scarlet  vest, 
whilst  a  something  that  might  have  served  as  a 
baby's  blanket  is  twisted  round  his  huge  throat, 
and  held  together  with  a  brilliant  pin  which,  if  not 
made  of  paste*  must  have  been  very  costly  indeed. 
The  baron  and  the   landlady  have  quiet  little 
savory  dishes  cooked  up  for  their  exclusive  use, 
redolent  of  garlic,  and  saturated  with  butter.    I 
am  sure  no  English  present  envied  them  their 
exclusive  rights ;  and  when  the  baron  had  break- 
fasted, eating  a  prodigious  quantity  to  support  his 
huge  person,  he  had  a  tumbler  before  him  which 
held  a  quart  of  wine  at  a  draught,  and  having 
quaffed  three  or  four  of  these  he  was  satisfied, 
giving  not  very  elegant  testimony  to  the  same,  after 
the  manner  of  Orientals  in  general.     Then  the 
baron   condescends  to  enter  into   conversation, 
carrying  on  a  bellowing  argument,  which  sounded 
more  like  the  roaring  of  a  bull  than  the  voice  of  a 
human  being.     But  after  all,  the  baron  is  not  a 
bad  fellow  by  any  means.     When  he  is  perfectly 
convinced  he  has  failed  in  creating  a  sensation,  he 
is  mild,  agreeable,  and  instructive ;  he  has  travelled 
a  great  deal  in  Africa,  and  almost  rivalled  Gordon 
Gumming  in  exploits  amongst  the  wild  denizens  of 
deserts  and  forests.      He  is  the  terror  of  the 
servants  and  all  the  petty  tradesmen  in  the  place ; 
a  perfect  ogre  to  small  children  and  imbecile 
foreigners  who  chance  to  become  noisy  or  refrac- 
tory.    Arming  himself  with  a  stout  club,  such  as 
might  have  become  a  Hercules,  he  will  sally  forth 
full  of  direful  threats  against  some  unhappy  wine 
merchant  who  has  failed  to  supply  the  quality 
ordered.    As  the  baron  usually  returned  in  high 
good  humour  it  was  presumed  that  the  cold  air 
had  smoothed  down  his  temper,  and  the  wine 
merchant's  hospitality  effected  a  reconciliation. 

After  breakfast,  rain  or  sunshine,  snow  or  hail, 
we  go  out  in  search  of  amusement,  whilst  once  or 
twice  a  week  a  visit  to  the  Admiralty-office  is  in- 
dispensable. Close  round  the  corner  is  the  office 
of  the  Turkish  Contingent,  and  our  first  call  is 
invariably  there,  to  inquire  after  parcels.  Then  we 
slide  through  a  dirty  street  into  a  main  thorough- 
fare, where  there  were  always  a  dozen  dirty- 
looking  labourers  sweeping  the  slush  and  the 
abominations  of  the  streets  into  central  heapa^ 


whence  they  are  removed  by  land-transport  carta. 
Turning  to   the  right,  passing  jewellers'  shops, 
picture  shops,  hair-dressers,  itinerant  paper  and 
book  hawkers,  we  come  to  an  aristocratic  hotel,  at 
the  arched  gateway  of  which  are  invariably  con- 
gregated red-waistooated,  gold-laced,  huge  mous- 
taohed  officers,  smoking  violently,  and  betting  odds 
on  the  next  skirmish  in  the  Crimea.    Here  two 
roads  branch  off;  by  pursuing- the  one  right  ahead 
we  would  in  due  time  reach  Qalata  bridge,  bat  by 
turning  to  the  left  we  pass  the  army  post-offioeb 
where  each  day  called  us,  either  to  seek  or  post 
letters.    This  is  by  far  the  quietest  and  easiest 
way  of  going  down  from  Pera  to  Galata.    The  road 
is  a  steep  continued  descent,  in  some  parts  slipperyt 
and  occasioning  one  to  run ;  but  it  is  little  fre- 
quented save  by  foot  passengers,  and  consequently 
very  desirable  of  a  muddy  day,  when  the  wheel  of 
a  cart  or  a  horse's  hoof  might  deluge  one  with  filth 
from  head  to  foot.    Down  we  go,  walking,  slidin^^ 
running,  till  the  b^gar-women  at  the  angle  inter* 
cept  us   with  quaint  appeals.     Down  we  go, 
round  the  angle,  till  the  sleeping  heap  of  dogs 
woke  up  in  dismay  and  fled  terror-stricken  to  the 
nearest  shelter.    Down  we  go,  till  the  next  turn- 
ing brings  us  upon  a  vast  field  of  potters'  clay,  and 
we  sUde  into  the  centre  of  a  pipe-bowl  mannfaotoiy, 
and  two  shops  opposite  to  it,  where  pipe  sticks  and 
mouth-pieces  are  exclusively  sold.    Here  are  men 
and  boys  moulding  and  baking,  decorating  and 
gilding  thousands  of  pipe  bowls  by  the  hour,  and 
a  good  trade  they  drive  with  the  strangers  that 
swarm  in  the  place.    Leaving  this  place  we  come 
upon  more  level  ground,  and  rapidly  are  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  the  busiest  part  of  busy  StambouL* 
First  comes  a  mighty  odour  of  fish,  imd  we  are  in 
the  BUliugsgate  of  the  Turks.    There  are  fish  of 
all  kinds,  fresh  and  abundant,  displayed  for  sale  on 
the  folding  doors  of  the  decoans  or  shops,  where 
not  less  than  four  dirty,  much-frequented,  narrow 
roads  meet.      The  result  is  inconceivable!,  and 
almost  b^gars  description.    From  one  direction 
are  pouring  in,  as  fast  as  they  can  elbow  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  porters  staggering  under  bales 
and  baskets,  horses  carrying  the  bedd^g  materials 
of  a  small  family,  with  the  two  youngest  children 
perched  up  on  the  top ;  donkeys  laden  with  stones 
or  pannier  loads  of  lime  and  sand,  and  which  will 
persist  in  trotting  and  running  foul  of  everything 
that  impeded  their  course.    Another  street  sends 
forth  itinerant  vendors  of  sherbet,  baked  meats, 
fruits,  Jew  pedlars  with  jewellery,  half-dronken 
sailors  three  and  four  abreast,  steering  wildi  and 
shouting* forth  snatches  of  Bacchanal  choruses; 
behind  us,  hot  and  hurrying,  are  European  mer- 
chants, clerks,  shopkeepers,  snobs,  vagabonds,  cut- 
throats, touters  for  hotels  and  boarding-houses, 
ship  masters,   and  an    inconceivable  variety  of 
soldiers    in   twenty  different  uniformly  French, 
Italians,  English,  Turks,  Arabs,  Swiss — all  hurry- 
ing into  Qalata  in  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure. 

*  Stamboal  is  tometiBM  appliod  to  the  whote  dly,  b«t  ii 
itriet^  to  that  ^  the  sids  of  St.  Sophia. 
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When  business  or  pleasure  calls  us  o?er  to 
Stambon],  then  we  have  to  wait  and  watch  for  a 
fair  opportunity,  and  make  a  rush  for   Galata- 
bridge,  down  the  narrowest  and  muddiest  of  the 
four  paths  that  cross.     Generally,   the   bridge 
itself  was  encumbered  with    lumbersome  con- 
Tcyances ;  but  there  was  a  footpath  divided  off  on 
either   side,   where    sat    beggars   innumeirable ; 
where,  also,  were  stationed  for  the  day,  yendors  of 
bread,  cloths,  handkerchiefis,  poultry,  beads,  otto 
of  roses,  and  Turkish  slippers.    Just  on  arriving 
at  the  bridge,  there  is  a  Turkish  guard-house  to 
the  right  hand ;  to  the  left,  a  long  narrow  alley, 
obscure,  and  partly  covered  in  with  tattered  old 
mats.    At  the  foot  of  the  bridge  is  the  general 
rendezvous  of  caiques ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  descend  the  sJippery  planks  without  being 
pitched  into  the  water,  either  by  some  uncere- 
monious porter,  or  by  tripping  over  the  hetero- 
geneous assortment  of  merchandise  scattered  there 
previous  to  embarkation.     So  sure  as  we  cross 
over  the  bridge,  and  get  towards  the  Stamboul 
side,  so  surely  we  were  beset  by  clamorous  money- 
changers ;  Jews,  with  a  pound's  worth  of  silver,  to 
change  for  a  sovereign ;  though  what  they  gain  by 
tbe  bargain  (unless  by  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
'*  sweating  *'  the  gold  with  adds,  and  then  passing 
the  light  coin  upon  the  incautious),  it  is  difficult 
to  surmise.    There,  also,  we  are  surrounded  by 
hordes  of  officious  guides,  who  here,  as  also  at 
Galata,  allow  one  no  peace  of  mind,  by  insisting 
to  conduct  you  all  over  the  dty,  at  something 
little  slower  than  a  railway  speed.     St.  Sophia 
(which  of  course  every  one  visits),  has  a  court- 
yard, which  is  daily  (Friday  excepted)  converted 
into  a  fair  for  doths,  silks,  dippers,  ftc.    To  tbe 
right,  are  the  famed  bazaars  of  Stamboul,  running 
in  an  almost  straight  line  dong  the  water's  edge. 
HaU-an-hour's  wdk  brings  us  to  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  and  the  large  handsome  palace  of  the 
Seraskier  Pasha.  Having  business  here,  we  entered 
the  large  endosure,  at  one  side  of  which  the 
pdace  is  situated,  and  passed  the  loftiest  belfry 
in  the  dty,  from  whose  top  watchmen  are  con- 
tinually  on  the  look-out,  to  give  timely  darm  of 
fires,  which  are  of  almost  dally  occurrence.     Of 
a  windy  day,  it  is  no  agreeable  matter  to  be  kept 
wdting  on  this  exposed  elevation,  for  every  gust 
of  wind  raised  with  it  a  shower  of  small  gravel. 
Gaily  costumed  Turks,  chiefly  officers  of  high  dis- 
tinction, are  dways  lounging  about  the  War- 
office.    Long  after  noon  the  War  Minister  makes 


his  appearance  in  a  chariot  and  two,  with  four 
outriders.  Then  commences  some  of  those  stormy 
councils,  for  which  the  Seraskier's  pdace  is  so 
famous,  and  where  many  a  British  officer  has 
contended  single-handed  agdnst  the  prfsjudice  and 
imbecility  of  ages,  and  by  quiet,  civil  firmness, 
dmost  invariably  carried  the  day. 

From  the  Seraskier's  we  retrace  our  steps  into 
the  bazaars,  and  get  to  the  second  bridge^  which 
is  painted  precisdy  like  a  chess-board.     This 
bridge  is  very  little  frequented,  but  turning  our 
back  upon  the  Bosphorus,  we  can  command  an 
extendve  view  of  the  Gdden  Horn,  the  Casdm 
Pasha  Barracks,  the  cod  depots,  and  other  public 
places.     Here  are  some  men-of-war  out  of  commis* 
sion,  and  the  steamer  that  is  to  carry  us  to  Old 
England  is  busy  taking  in  guns  from  Sebastopd. 
Facing  about  again,  we  look  forth  upon  a  foreat 
of  shipping,  wedged  in  as  dose  as  they  can  be 
wedged  along  either  embankment.      Then   we 
cross  over  to  our  own  side  agdn,  and  if  we  want 
to  get  back  to  Pera,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  pass  through  the  gateway  right  before  us, 
strught  up  the  hill,  which  eventudly  brings  us  t6 
the  foot  of  the  Champ  de  Mort.    Numbers  of 
Mdtese  shopkeepers  drive  a  prolific  business; 
and  amoDg  them  is  an  English  chemist  and  a  ship- 
broker  ;  then  the  Quarantine-office ;  then  we  come 
upon  a  part  of  the  Custom-house,  and  a  filthy, 
abominable  passage,  piled  up  with  iron  bars  and 
casks,  where,  with  difficulty,  one  man  can  pass  at 
a  time.     Finally,  we  get  to  the  very  dirtiest  part 
of  vildy  dirty  Constantinople.    The  mud  is  ande 
deep,  and  flowing  like  a  river  down  towards  the 
water-side ;  plunging  over  this  are  horses  bespat- 
tering everything  and  every  one  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  six  yards.     Knots  of  sailors  con- 
gregate in  front  of  spirit  shops,  waiting  for  their 
captdns.     Now  and   then  a  medalled  sddier, 
who  has  escaped  death  and  disease,  and  carries 
about  him  insignia  of  valour  and  honour,  stops  us 
to  inquire  the  way  to  the  Admirdty-office,  and 
we  bid  him  follow  on.     Turning  to  the  right  from 
this  emporium  of  filth,  we  turn  into  a  long  narrow 
street,  walled  in  by  lofty  buildings  on  either  side. 
At  the  furthest  extremity,  is  the  Admird's  office, 
where  we  have  called  day  after  day  for  the  last 
two  weeks,  where  we  at  last  get  the  necessary 
order  for  embarkation,  per  steamer,  and  whence 
we  eventudly  and  jojfuUy  embarked  on  the  31st 
March,  1856,  little  loath  to  turn  away  from  the 
City  of  the  Sultans. 
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fondly  by  the  silver  waters. 

On  emeidd  banks  thy  blue  eye  beams : 

Bare  in  beauty,  'midst  Spring's  sweet  daughters, 

Gemming  with  azure  the  whisp'ring  streams. 

Ever  hope  comes,  with  thy  presence  to  bless 

The  trusting  heart,  in  its  loneliness. 


Memory  treasures  the  hopes  that  rise^ 
Each  hour  from  the  glance  of  your  starry  eyes« 
No  more  shdl  gloomy  doubt  or  fear, 
O'er  the  spirit  cast  their  shadows  drear. 
Thy  name  will  soothe,  thy  presence  cheer. 

J.N.Wi 
▼  2 
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LIFE     OP     MARY     ANNE     S  C  U  I  M  M  E  L -P  E  N  N  I  N  C  K.» 


Autobiography  is  incomparablj  Ibo  most  mark- 
worthy  and  instructive  province  of  that  great 
territory  of  literature,  biography ;  and,  if  occa- 
sionally disfigured  in  some  unhappy  though  most 
brilliant  instances  by  the  almost  unconscious 
rcYelations  of  baseness  and  of  folly,  contains  in 
its  higher  portions  not  only  such  precious  stores 
of  instruction,  but  such  guides  to  our  knowledge 
and  judgment  of  the  condition,  mental  and  material, 
of  the  times  which  it  records,  in  the  passing  flashes 
which  it  casts  upon  its  outlines  and  its  tints,  that 
we  can  scarcely  be  too  thankful  when  our  ?ery 
limited  possessions  of  this  precious  nature  are 
enlarged  by  the  experiences  of  individuals,  who, 
to  high  powers  of  mind,  unite  those  requisites  for  a 
distinguished  rank  among  writers  of  this  valuable 
species,  the  perfect  fearlessness,  and  the  power, 
seldom  possessed,  of  mental  abstraction  from  their 
own  era,  in  a  manner  qualifying  them  to  estimate 
their  influences  with  some  of  the  dispassionate 
appreciation,  otherwise  only  the  possession  of 
spectators,  distant  alike  in  their  position  and  their 
involvements. 

In  the  autobiographical  portion,  comprising  the 
entire  first  volume,  of  this  work,  we  find,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  endowments  of  the  subject  and 
the  writer,  that  the  circumstances  of  her  birth 
and  education  have  eminently  enabled  her  to  aflford 
a  profitable  insight  into  the  domestic  intellectual 
life  of  the  higher  classes  of  English  society,  during 
that  very  remarkable  portion  of  our  modem  his- 
tory, which  has  not  hitherto,  we  think,  received 
the  full  attention  which  its  important  effects  upon 
society,  in  its  present  condition,  and  in  all  its 
habitudes  and  advantages,  merit.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  chief  distinctive  traits  of  the  transi- 
tion period  between  these  two  almost  totally  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  life  of  England,  have  been 
traced  and  discriminated  with  much  judgment  and 
elegance  by  Miss  Berry,  in  her  Ckimparaiive  View 
of  English  and  French  Society,  at  the  close  of 
the  past  century ;  but  this  very  agreeable  work 
discussed  the  variation  in  manners  rather  than  the 
deeper  changes  of  mental  habits,  at  that  period,  in 
their  utmost  vigour  of  fermentation.  The  period 
we  refer  to  commences  with  the  lull  preceding  the 
breaking  forth  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  com- 
prises the  prodigious  outburst  of  mental,  and 
especially  of  mechanical  talent,  to  which  the  world, 
in  its  actual  and  wonderful  state  of  progress,  is  so 
lurgely  and  fundamentally  indebted.  The  revolu- 
tion in  France  may  long  remain  an  incxhausted 
mine  for  the  political  philosopher;  but  it  has 
already  received  attention  commensurate  with  its 
importance  to  the  social  history  of  mankind. 
When  will  the  contemporary  progress  and  social 
revolution  of  England  be  examined,  with  its  just 
portion  of  consideration  f 


To  such  an  examination  no  small  assistance  will 
be  afforded  by  the  materials  abundantly  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  before  us. 

Birmingham,  in  the  manufactures  of  which 
place  the  paternal  relatives  of  .Mrs.  Schimmel* 
Penninck  were  largely  and  very  lucratively  inter- 
ested, might  justly,  at  the  time  of  which  she 
wrote,  be  considered  as  holding,  in  its  scientific 
honours,  and  the  high  standard  of  intellectual 
eminence  which  it  had  achieved,  as  well  as  in  its 
geographical  position,  the  rank  of  being  the  centre 
of  England,  and  as  standing,  at  that  time,  some- 
what in  the  position,  with  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  now  possessed  by  Manchester  in  her 
turn.  The  spinning  mill  of  Arkwright,  and  the 
locomotive  engine  of  Stephenson,  were  the  results, 
scarcely  evitable,  of  the  steam  engine  of  Watt. 
The  magnificent  editions  which  issued  from  the 
pre^s  of  Baskerville  had  even  given  promise  of 
the  participation  of  Birmingham  in  the  literary 
honours  which  adorned  the  commerce  of  Yeniee 
and  of  Holland,  at  the  time  when  the^  infinite  and 
immeasurable  consequences  of  the  mighty  genini 
of  James  Watt  first  announced  themselves  to  his 
fellow  labourers  at  Birmingham;  and  when  the 
discoveries  of  its  equally  g^ted  denisen,  Joseph 
Priestley,  first  leaped  into  the  light  of  an  entirely 
new  era  in  chemistry. 

The  fate  of  thb  celebrated  press  deserves  the 
passing  notice  we  are  enabled  to  aflbrd.  On  the 
decease  of  the  great  printer,  the  fine  Baskerville 
type  was  offered  in  vain  to  the  London  trade,  and 
to  both  the  Universities,  and  being  purchased  by  a 
literary  society  in  Paris,  was  employed  to  render 
yet  more  attractive  to  Parisian  eyes  a  superb 
edition  of  the  works  of  Voltaire. 

Such  was  the  time  when  little  Maiy  Anne 
Galton — the  only  too  sedulously  educated  eldest 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  families  in 
England,  who  gathered  around  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  princely  hospitality,  from  the  unrivalled 
resources  then  existing  in  their  neighbourhood,  all 
the  intellect  they  deemed  worthy  of  admission  to 
their  brilliant  circle,  listened  to,  and  beheld,  with 
the  eager  curiosity  of  childhood,  the  capacity  of  a 
strong  and  early  exercised  intellect  and  retentive 
memory,  everything  which  was  passing  around  her, 
and  the  great  subjects  which  were  discussed  in 
their  causes  and  their  consequences,  by  some  of 
the  most  powerful  and  creative  minds  of  the  age, 
or  of  any  age. 

Acconiing  to  the  almost  invariable  rule  in  the 
descent  of  individuals  of  distinguished  abilities, 
Mrs.  Galton,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
Penninck,  who  was  born  in  Birmingham  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1778,  was  a  woman  richly 
gifted  by  nature.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Scottish  house  of  Barclay,  of  Ury,  in  Kincardine 
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shire.  That  county  was  then  represented  in  Par- 
liament bj  her  father.  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  the 
gentle  Lochiel,  the  most  chivalrous  of  the  Jacobite 
Highland  chiefs,  was  her  uncle ;  and  before  the 
portrait  of  the  young  Pretender  two  generations 
of  the  heads 'of  Dry  taught  their  children  to  bend, 
in  respect  for  the  misfortunes  of  a  prince  whose 
blood  mingled  with  their  own.  The  powerful 
mental  endowments  of  the  Barclays  of  Ury  are 
signalised  enduringly  in  the  famous  "  Apology  for 
the  people  called  Quakers,"  by  George  Barclay ; 
while,  as  an  instance  of  the  corresponding  bodily 
powers  bestowed  upon  them,  we  may  cite  the 
once  celebrated  pedestrian,  Captain  Barclay.  Mrs. 
Gallon  largely  shared  in  the  bounty  of  nature  in 
both  these  direrse  inheritances  of  her  family,  Tl'.e 
beautiful  form,  and  commanding  carriage,  con- 
stantly designated  by  spectators  as  those  most 
fitted  to  support  the  part  of  an  impeiial  matron, 
were  united  to  a  mental  configuration  bearing  the 
same  impress  of  genius  and  of  authority,  accom- 
panied— as  experience  convinces  us  is  often  the 
fortunate  portion  of  such  characters — by  a  keen 
and  lively  perception  of  the  humourous,  which  was 
also  inherited  by  her  daughter.  Her  grandfather, 
of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Friends,  enjoyed 
the  singular  distinction  of  receiving,  in  his  mansion 
in  the  City  of  London,  three  successive  kings  of 
England,  on  their  respective  visits  to  the  Lord 
Mayors — George  I.,  George  II.,  and  George  III. 
Struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  little  grand- 
daughter of  his  host,  the  last-named  sovereign 
pla<^  Lucy  Barclay,  then  five  years  old,  upon  his 
knee,  when  this  zealous  infant  scion  of  the  stem 
of  George  Barclay  replied,  to  the  monarch's 
amusement,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  apologist, 
"  I  love  the  king,  but  I  should  love  him  better 
without  his  fine  clothes." 

On  a  visit  to  Bath  in  her  childhood,  she  had 
attracted  the  affection  and  won  the  companionship 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  then  at  the  very  close  of  his 
life.  He  delighted  in  the  freshness  of  her  vivacity, 
and  charmed  her  by  the  refined  courtesy  of  his 
kindness.  As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  her 
mature  strength  of  character  upon  a  class  of 
society  widely  different,  both  from  the  aged  courtier 
and  from  that  of  Watt,  Darwin,  and  Priestley, 
the  chosen  associates  of  her  husband  and  herself, 
her  daughter  relates  that  an  old  Staffordshire 
si)ort8man,  Squire  Hoo,  who,  having  been  crossed 
in  love,  had  for  forty  years  closed  the  oaken  doors 
of  his  ancient  manor-house  of  Barr  Beacon  against 
all  womankind,  delighted  to  find  that  his  literary 
and  scientific  neighbours  opposed  no  obstacle  to 
his  following  his  sport  over  their  lands,  was 
accustomed  to  toast  Mrs.  Gallon  as  "the  only 
reasonable  woman  in  the  world !" 

On  the  paternal  side  the  parentage  of  Mrs. 
@chimmelPenninck  was  also  distinguished  for 
ability,  united  to  a  more  severe  and  stern  cast  of 
character.  The  bent  of  Mr.  Gallon's  mind  was 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  exact  sciences. 
Optics,  chemistry,  and  electricity  were  the  subjects 


of  his  persevering  and  experimental  investigation, 
while  he  was  a  skilled  and  laborious  student  of 
botany  and  ornithology.  On  the  latter  subject  he 
published  an  elementary  work  in  three  small 
octavo  volumes.  Long  a  member  of  the  Royal 
and  the  Liancan  Societies,  ho  was  a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  their  ephemeral  but  not  unworthy  sister, 
the  Lunar  Society  of  Birmingham.  The  members 
of  this  association,  qualified  by  Mr.  Gallon's 
butler  as  the  "Lunatics,"  held  their  monthly 
assemblage  at  each  other's  houses;  and  the  enu- 
meration of  the  names  of  some  of  its  constituents 
and  those  of  their  friends  who  were  permitted 
habitually  to  frequent  their  meetings,  sufficiently 
evinces  the  high  and  brilliant  position  in  science, 
philosophy,  and  literature  of  the  society  of  which 
Birmingham  could  at  that  period  make  her  boast. 
We  may  thus  number  James  Watt,  his  distinguished 
partner  Mr.  Boulton,  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Darwin, 
Dr.  Withering,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  W.  Hcrschel, 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  Mr.  Day,  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  Berring- 
ton.  Dr.  Solander,  and  Dr.  Afzelius. 

Among  the  familiar  .friends  of  Mr.  Gallon's 
domestic  circle  were  also  to  be  found  Smeaton,  the 
builder  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  ;  the  venerable 
Judge  Oliver,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  eccentric  Lord  Monboddo,  whom  the 
little  Mary  Anne  had  beheld,  approaching  her 
father's  house  on  horseback,  carry  behind  him  a 
huge  package,  and  exclaimed  in  delight,  from  the 
upper  windows,  that  the  tame  dromedary  they  had 
seen  before  was  coming  to  pay  a  second  visit.  We 
shall  extract  the  authoress's  portrait  of  James. 
Watt:— 

Ho  VM  one  of  tlio  roost  complete  specimens  of  the 
nelaneholio  temperament.  His  head  was  generally  bent 
forward  or  lenning  on  his  hand  in  meditation,  his  shoulders 
stooping,  and  his  chest  falling  in,  his  limbs  lank  and  nn. 
mnsonlar,  and  his  complexion  sallow.  His  intellectual 
dcTelopmenl  was  magnificent;  comparison  and  causality 
immense,  with  large  ideality  and  oonstmctiTeness,  indi. 
viduality,  and  enornoua  concent  rat  iVeness  and  caution. 
Whilst  Mr.  Boulton' s  eye  and  countenance  had  something 
of  radiance,  Mr.  Watt's  were  calm,  as  if  patiently  investi- 
gating, or  quietly  contemplating  his  object.  His  utterance 
was  slow  and  unimpasiioned,  deep  and  low  in  tone,  with  a 
broad  Scottish  accent ;  bia  manners  gentle  and  unassuming. 
In  a  company  where  he  was  not  known,  unless  spoken  to, 
he  might  hare  tranquilly  passed  the  whole  time  in  pursuing 
his  own  meditations.  But  this  could  not  well  happen  ;  for 
in  point  o  f  fact  e»erybody  practically  knew  the  infinite 
▼ariety  o(  his  talents  and  stores  of  knowledge.  When  Mr. 
Watt  entered  a  room,  men  of  letters— nay,  military  men, 
artists,  ladies,  eren  little  children,  thronged  around  hira.  I 
remember  a  celebrated  Swedish  artist  having  been  instructed 
by  him  that  rnts'  whiskers  make  the  most  pliant  and  elastic 
painlinjt  brush ;  Indies  would  appeal  to  him  on  ihe  beat 
means  of  devising  grates,  curing  smoky  chimneys,  warming 
their  houses,  and  obtaining  fast  colours.  I  can  speak  from 
experience  of  his  teaching  me  how  to  make  a  dulcimer,  and 
improve  a  Jew's  harp. 

Many  years  sHer  this— I  think  it  was  daring  the  peace  of 
Amiens— Mr.  Walt  visited  Paris.  It  so  happened,  that 
while  going  through  one  of  the  palaces,  I  believe  the 
Tuilcricsi,  n  French  housemaid  appeared  mnch  perpleied  con- 
ecrning  some  bright  English  stoves  which  had  just  been  re- 
ceived, and  which  she  knew  not  how  to  clean.  An  English 
gentlemap  was  standing  by,  to  whom  she  appealed  for  in- 
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ormation.  This  wai  Charles  James  Foi.  He  oonld  give 
BO  help.  "Bat,**  said  he,  *'here  is  a  fellow-eountryman  of 
mine  who  will  tell  you  all  aboat  it.'*  This  was  Mr.  Watt,  to 
whom  he  was  at  the  moment  talking,  and  who  aooordinglj 
gave  foil  instmoUons  as  to  the  best  mode  of  oleaning  a 
bright  grate.  This  anecdote  I  have  often  beard  Mr.  Watt 
tell  with  great  diversion. 

It  IS  pleasant  to  see  how  every  trait  of  Eox*8 
eharacteft  with  which  we  are  presented  by  the 
socoessiTe  publications  of  his  contemporaries, 
illastrates  the  unfailing  kindliness  and  sweetness 
of  his  nature. 

The  mental  latigae  of  Mr.  Watt  at  this  period  was  often 
so  great,  that  I  have  heard  he  required  from  nine  to  eleven 
hoars  sleep  to  recmit  his  powers,  and  his  evenings  were 
nniformlj  spent  in  some  li;;ht,  amnsing  reading.  Mrs. 
Watt  was  exactly  the  needful  help  to  her  scientific  hasband, 
to  whom  she  was  wholly  devoted,  and  whose  fame  she  con- 
sidered bar  crowning  glory. 

Mr.  Watt  had  one  son  and  one  daughter  by  bis  first 
marriage.  The  danghter  died  early,  and  the  son  was  on  the 
Continent,  so  that  my  acquaintance  was  with  the  children  of 
the  second  marriage. 

They  then  lived,  not  in  the  handsome  mansion  and 
domain  they  afterwards  occupied,  bnt  in  a  very  moderate 
boose  in  the  suburbs  of  Birmingham,  at  Harper's  Hill.  In 
this  honse  we  were  frequent  visitors,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watt  resided  with  a  very  simple  establishment  of  two  maids 
and  a  man-servant,  all  brought  np  under  their  own  eye,  and 
trained  by  Mrs.  Watt  in  the  thrifty  and  far-seeing  habits  of 
the  most  enlightened  Scotch  honsowifery;  besides  which 
they  had  two  little  pog  dogs,  which  were  likewise  Unght  by 
Hrs.  Watt  never  to  cross  the  unsullied  flags  of  the  hall 
without  wiping  their  feet  on  the  mats,  placed  at  every  door 
of  entrance. 

We  add  ourselves  to  this  description  of  the 
philosopher's  wife,  as  a  mark- worthy  instance  of 
the  natural  ingratitude  of  mankind  to  its  instruc- 
tors and  benefactors,  that  young  Gregory  Watt, 
the  son  of  this  second  marriage,  being,  on  a  visit, 
introduced  to  the  apartment  destined  for  him, 
which  chanced  to  be  in  some  slight  disorder,  ex- 
claimed, in  reply  to  the  apology  of  his  accom- 
plished hostess,  "I  love  dirt.'' 

We  add  a  sketch  of  Berrington,  the  author  of 
the  « Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  a 
quarto  work,  now  less  known  than  its  merits 
perhaps  deserve,  then  the  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  Oscott,  the  familiar  associate  at  Sir  John 
Throckmorten's,  of  Cowper,  Mrs.  Unwin,  Lady 
Austin,  and  Lady  Hesketh,  from  the  vivid  im- 
prtssions  of  Mary  [Anne,  then  not  eight  years 
old : — 

Xtwas  tea-time,  on  a  summer  afternoon.  The  drawing-room 
at  Barr  was  very  large,  and  especially  it  was  a  very  wide 
room.  The  door  opened  and  Mr.  Berrington  appeared— a 
tall  and  moat  nujestic  figure.  I  bad  never  seen  anything 
like  that  lofty  bearing  with  which  he  crossed  the  room  to 
apeak  to  my  mother;  his  courtly  bow,  down,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  ahnost  to  the  ground,  and  then  his  raising  himself 
np  agmn  to  his  full  height,  as  if  all  the  higher  for  his 
depression.  Mr.  Berrington  was  in  person  very  remarkable ; 
he  was  then  about  fifty :  his  complexion  and  hair  partook 
of  the  sanguine,  his  prominent  temperament;  and  this  gave 
a  lightness  and  relief  to  his  angular  and  well-cot  features. 
His  eoontenanoe  exhibited,  if  one  may  so  say,  sternness  and 
mirthfalness  in  different  proportions;  his  nostrils  were 
alightly  fastidious ;  his  mouth  closed  like  Fate.  His  con- 
versation  abounded  ia  inteUectaal  pleasantry ;  he  was  a 


finished  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  a  model  of  the 
ecclesiastical  decorum  of  the  church  of  ancient  monuments 
and  memories ;  his  cold,  stern  eye  instantly  silenced  any 
unbecoming  levity  either  on  religion  or  morality ;  his  bear- 
ing was  that  of  a  prince  among  his  people,  not  from  worldly 
position,  but  his  sacerdotal  office,  while  his  ancient  and  high 
family  seemed  bnt  a  slight  appendage  to  the  dignity  of  his 
character.  His  voice  was  deep  and  majestic,  like  the  bayioff 
of  a  bloodhonnd ;  and  when  he  intoned  mass,  every  action 
seemed  to  thrill  through  the  frame.  I  have  thus  spoken  at 
length  of  Mr.  Berrington,  as  the  welUknown  hiatorian  of 
the  "Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,'*  and  of  that  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  and  as  the  author  of  other 
popular  and  historical  works.  He  was  our  most  intimate 
neighbour  at  Barr.  Three  or  four  days  seldom  passed 
without  his  Joining  our  dinner  or  tea-table ;  and  as  his 
house  at  Oacott  was  the  rendezvous  of  much  Catholio 
society,  from  that  time  Catholics  became  our  social  visitors, 
and  many  of  them  were  yet  more  intimately  connected  with 
uv  We  regularly  had  Ash  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays,  as  it  was  more  than  likely  some  of  them  would 
drop  in ;  and  they  were  ever  welcome.  Amongst  these  I 
should  espedally  mention  Bishop  Berrington,  cousin  to  our 
Mr.  Berrington ;  and  Dr.  Ber,  an  eminent  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne. 

Miss  Berrington  was  a  widely  different  person  from  Mrs. 
Priestley.  A  Catholic  lady,  educated  in  the  habits  of 
society,  yet  conforming  to  its  customs  and  fashions  with  the 
devout  spirit  of  one  educated  in  a  convent,  she  frequently 
joined  the  parties  of  our  connections  then  at  Bath ;  and 
though  she  dressed  with  a  splendour  «o  contrary  to  our 
habits,  she  never  gave  the  impression  of  being  other  than  a 
kindly  and  simple  person — so  true  it  is  that  the  heart  givea 
its  colouring  to  all  the  exterior  life  and  habits,  and  they  nn- 
mistakeably  bear  its  impress.  I  remember,  one  evening, 
she  was  going  to  a  ball,  at  the  house  of  her  relation,  Sir 
Thomas  Fleetwood.  Dress  was  at  that  time  a  very  lengthy 
and  onerous  affair.  Ladies  wore  on  their  heads  a  super- 
structure of  curls,  white  and  brown  powder,  &c.,  which  it 
took  the  hair-dresser  two  hours  at  least  to  complete,  and 
poor  Miss  Berrington  was  condemned  to  dress  hours  before 
the  appointed  time,  wearing,  as  ladies  did  then,  an  enor- 
mously projecting  handkerchief,  called  a  **  bouffeate,**  and 
upon  that  a  huge  nosegay  of  artificial  fiowers,  so  that  she 
could  neither  take  her  dinner,  nor  even  lift  a  cup  of  tea  to 
her  mouth  before  she  went.  While  she  was  waiting  in 
durance,  she  uked  me  to  read  to  her.  I  ran  to  feteh  one 
of  my  books,  and  told  ber  I  thought  she  would  like  Dr. 
Franklin's  little  story  of  the  man  who  paid  too  dearly  for  his 
whistle! 

We  are  frequently  reminded  in  Mrs.  Sohimmel- 
Penninck's  autobiography,  of  the  early  powers  of 
disorimination  of  two  remarkable  persons,  placed  as 
both  were  in  remarkable  times;  herself  and  Madame 
Roland,  wide  and  happy  as  is  the  difference  between 
the  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman  and  that  of 
a  profligate  Parisian  tradesman.  Bat  in  some  of 
her  sketches  there  is  also  a  light  felicity  of  touch, 
recalling  the  pencillings  of  our  dearly  beloTcd 
literary  benefactor — Boswell. 

Take  this  picture  of  the  author — we  had  almost 
written  of  the  ''  Loves  of  the  Triangles'* — so  com- 
pletely has  Canning's  clever  parody  taken  the 
place  of  the  original,  with  the  fresh  impulse  given 
to  it  along  the  path  of  f/ime  by  O'Connell,  in  his 
felicitous  allusion  to  the  now  crowded  "  Derby 
Dilly"  :— 

It  was  in  the  course  of  that  autumn  that  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Darwin  first  came  to  see  my  mother  at  Barr.  His 
arrival  was  an  era  in  my  life;  I  saw  him  with  the  eyet  of  a 
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child ;  tad  noir,  ia  age,  I  eui  only  deacribe  him  from  the 
itorei  I  then  laid  Dp  in  my  memory. 

It  WHS  in  the  latter  part  of  the  morniog  that  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  oar  door,  of  that  descriptiou  thea  called  a 
"  snlky,"  becaase  calcniated  to  hold  one  person  only.  The 
carriage  was  vom,  and  bespotted  with  mud.  Loslied  on  to 
the  place  appropriated  to  the  boot  in  ordinary  carriages,  was 
A  large  pail,  for  the  porpose  of  watering  the  horses,  together 
with  some  hay  and  oats  beside  it.  In  the  top  of  the  carriage 
was  a  skylight,  with  an  awning,  which  could  at  pleasure  be 
drawn  OTcr ;  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  to  the 
doctor,  who  wrote  most  of  his  works  on  scraps  of  paper  as 
he  traTclled. 

The  front  of  the  carriage  within  was  occupied  by  a 
receptacle  for  writing  paper  and  pencils,  likewise  for  a 
knife,  fork,  and  spoon;  on  one  side  was  a  pile  of  books, 
reaching  from  the  floor  to  nearly  the  front  window  of  the 
carriage ;  on  the  other,  a  liamper  containing  fruit  and 
sweetmeats,  cream  and  sugar,  great  part  of  which,  however, 
was  demolished  daring  the  time  the  carriage  traversed  the 
forty  miles  which  separated  Derby  from  Barr.  We  all 
hastened  to  the  parlour  window  to  see  Dr.  Darwin,  of  whom 
we  had  heard  so  much,  and  whom  I  was  prepared  to  honour 
and  venerate,  in  no  common  degree,  as  the  restorer  of  my 
mother's  health.  What  then  was  my  astonishment  at 
beholding  him,  as  he  slowly  got  out  of  the  carriage !  His 
flgure  was  vast  and  massive,  his  head  was  almost  buried  on 
his  shoulders,  and  he  wore  a  scratch  wig,  as  it  was  then 
called,  tied  np  in  a  little  bob-tail  behind.  A  habit  of 
stammering  made  the  closest  attention  necessary,  in  order  to 
understand  what  he  said.  Meanwhile,  amidst  all  this,  the 
doctor's  eye  was  deeply  ugacious,  the  most  so,  I  think,  of 
any  eye  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen ;  and  I  can  conceive 
that  no  patient  consulted  Dr.  Darwin,  who,  so  far  as  intelli- 
gence was  concerned,  was  not  inspired  with  confidence  in 
beholding  him ;  his  observation  was  most  keen ;  he  con- 
■tantly  detected  disease,  from  his  sagacious  observation  of 
symptoms,  apparently  so  slight  as  to  be  unobserved  by  other 
doctoiB.  His  horror  o!  fermented  liquors,  and  his  belief  in 
the  advantages  both  of  eating  largely,  and  eating  an 
almost  immeasurable  abundance  of  sweet  things,  was  well 
known  to  all  his  friends ;  and  wo  had  on  this  occasion,  as, 
i  ndced,  was  the  custom  whenever  he  came,  a  Inncheon-table 
set  out  with  hot-house  fruit,  and  West  India  iweetmeata, 
clotted  cream,  Stilton  cheese,  &c. 

The  materialism  of  Dr.  Darwin's  whole  riews 
of  life  made  a  most  powerful  impression  on  the 
thoughtful  aud  devotional  mind  of  the  little  girl 
who  listened  to  him.  We  add  to  the  details  in 
the  work  bcforo  us  a  slight  instance  of  the  bent 
of  his  ideas  from  our  own  recollections.  "  No 
creature  is  happy  while  it  is  cold,"  was  a  saying  of 
hb.  Had  our  authoress  heard  this  also,  it  is 
probable  she  would  have  quoted  from  her  favourite 
Yeill6es  du  Chateau,  that  the  little  peasant, 
August in^  who  was  found  perishing  with  cold  in 
the  forest  by  the  children  of  the  castle,  was  happy 
when  he  stripped  off  his  jacket  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  warmth  in  his  little  brother. 

I  must,  however,  here  in  candour,  add  one  observation. 
When  I  retrace,  in  my  mind,  much  which  Dr.  Darwin  said, 
the  review  strikes  me  with  the  utmost  horror  and  wonder. 
Tet  there  was  much  to  make  the  tone  of  his  remarks  then 
appear  leas  extraordinary  to  those  who  heard  them.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  i'rench  revolution  had  affected  the 
whole  fabric  of  social  life,  and  had  been  the  occasion  of  a 
sudden  outburst  of  universal  delirium,  sweeping  away  all  its 
courtesies  and  decorums. 

The  conversations  then  of  Dr.  Durwin,  though  extreme 
even  at  that  time,  were  yet  in  keeping  with  the  nniversal 
•pint  of  the  age. 


The  gathering  murmurs  of  the  fast  approaching 
tempest  of  the  French  Revolution,  fell  upon  Mrs. 
Schimmel-Penninck's  childish  ear,  much  as  the 
first  appearances  of  the  American  imp:essed,  at  a 
similar  age,  Mrs.  Grant,  who  has  recorded,  in  a 
striking  description,  her  recollection  of  "  the  pale 
and  agitated  countenances  of  the  English  officers," 
as  they  were  first  made  aware  of  the  deep  reality 
of  the  great  contest  which  resulted  in  the  declara- 
tion of  American  independence. 

Amongst  the  habitual  family  routine  to  which  we  now 
returned,  was  that  of  receiving  the  Lunar  meetings.  The 
first  of  these  was  marked  by  Mr.  Boulton'a  presenting  to 
the  company  his  son,  just  returaed  from  a  long  i^our  in 
Paris.  I  well  remember  my  astonishment  at  his  full  dress, 
in  the  highest  adornment  of  Parisian  fashion ;  but  I  noticed, 
as  a  remarkable  thing,  that  the  company  (which  cooaistod 
of  some  of  the  first  men  in  Europe)  all  with  one  accord 
gathered  round  him,  and  asked  innumerable  questions,  the 
driaof  which  I  did  not  fully  understand.  It  was  wonderful 
to  me  to  see  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Withering,  Mr.  Watt,  Mr. 
Boulton  himself,  Mr.  Ben,  manifest  the  most  intense  interest 
each  according  to  his  prevailing  characteristic,  as  they  almost 
hung  upon  his  words ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the 
indications  of  deep  anxiety,  hope,  fear,  cariosity,  ardent  zeal, 
or  thoughtful  gravity,  which  alternately  marked  their  coun- 
tenances, as  well  as  those  of  my  own  parents.  My  ears 
caught  the  words  "  Marie  Antoinette,*'  "  the  Cardinal  do 
Kohan,"  "  diamond  necklace,**  "famine,  discontent  among 
the  people,**  **  sullen  silence,  instead  of  shouts  of  Tivo  le 
Uoi  !**  AH  present  seemed  to  give  a  fearful  attention. 
Why,  I  did  not  well  know,  and  in  a  day  or  two  these  things 
were  almost  forgotten  by  me;  but  the  rest  of  the  party 
heard,  no  doubt,  in  this  young  man's  narrative,  the  distant, 
though  as  yet  faint,  rising  of  the  storm  which,  a  year  Uter, 
was  to  burst  upon  France,  and,  in  its  course,  to  desolate 
Europe. 

It  was  one  evening  in  this  summer,  towards  the  end  of 
July,  I  well  remember,  the  glorious  sun  was  declining 
behind  the  distant  hills,  and  the  long  shadows  were  spread- 
ing over^the  woods  and  meadows,  when  we  saw  at  a  distance 
a  vehicle  (usually  employed  to  carry  servants  to  town  or 
Church)  returning  at  mora  than  its  usual  speed.  Alter 
some  minutes,  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  opened,  and 
in  burst  Harry,  William  Priestley's  brother,  a  youth  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  waving  his  hat,  and  crying  out, 
"  Hurrah  !  Liberty,  Beason,  brotherly  love  for  ever  I  Down 
with  kingcraft  and  priestcraft.  The  Majesty  of  the  people 
for  ever!  France  is  free, the  Bastille  is  taken ;  William  waa 
there,  and  helping.  I  have  just  got  a  letter  from  him. 
He  has  put  np  the  picture  of  the  Bastille,  and  two  stones 
from  its  ruins,  for  you**  (addressing  himself  to  me),  '*  trhicU 
you  will  soon  receive;  but  come,  you  must  hear  his  letter.*' 

We  all  stood  thunderstruck I  am  not  now 

about  to  speak  of  public  events,  with  which  I  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  of  the  effects  they  produced  on  the  domestic 
sphere  with  which  I  had  experience.  I  have  seen  the 
reception  of  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  and  of  the 
carrying  of  the  Beform  Bill,  hut  I  never  saw  joy  comparable 
in  its  vivid  intensity  and  universality,  to  that  occasioned  by 
the  early  promise  of  the  French  Bevolntion.^  It  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  deeply  latent  heresy  of  the  human  heart, 
which,  while  it  asserts  that  knowledge  is  power,  ignores  that 
power  is  both  fratricidal  and  suicidal  to  happiness,  till  laid 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  till  the  heart  that  wields  it  is 
baptised  and  regenerated  by  the  love  of  God. 

We  add  to  this  description  of  the  reception  of 
the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  in 
Birmingham,  the  different  picture  of  the  arrival  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  decapitation  of  Louis  XVI., 
in  the  ancient  cathedral  city  of  Norwich.  There, 
to  our  own  knowledge,  on  the  arrival  of  the  infor« 
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matioa  of  that  erent  in  the  evening,  a  zealous 
ehampion  of  rojaltj  hastened  from  house  to  house 
of  all  the  families  he  could  reach  about  to  attend 
an  assembly,  then  so  called,  held  that  night ; 
enlreating  them  to  appear  in  even  the  smallest 
badge  of  mourning,  as  a  demonstration  of  public 
feeling  in  England  on  the  occasion.  Compliance 
vith  his  request  was  manifested  bj  the  general 
adoption  of  improvised  mourning  dress  at  the 
ball. 

The  progress  of  a  mind  such  as  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
Penninck's,  amidst  persons  and  events  such  as  have 
been  indicated,  could  not  fail  to  furnish  a  deeply 
interesting  study  ;  and  we  especially  commend  it, 
in  all  its  aspects,  to  the  attentive  consideration 
of  all  engaged  in  the  development  of  individual 
nature  in  childhood.  Many  a  pbrent  and  many  a 
tutor  may  gather  hints  and  instruction  of  the 
most  valuable  kind  from  a  careful  study  of  pas- 
sages in  the  work  before  us,  which  display  the 
forces  brought  to  bear  from  so  many  opposite 
quarters  upon  a  character  well  fitted,  by  its  natural 
powers,  to  exemplify  their  various  effects ;  resnlt- 
ingy  through  many  painful  and  some  injurious 
struggles,  in  the  development  of  the  affluence  of 
a  nature,  where,  eventually,  the  firmest  convictions 
of  the  spirit  were  united  with  the  most  liberal 
mauysidedness  of  general  judgment. 

The  conflicts  of  the  old  and  new  Adam  in  the 
breast  of  the  youthful  oombalant  were  actually 
heightened,  instead  of  being  subdued,  by  the 
mental  training  she  underwent.  In  the  oompletest 
mingling  with  the  admirable  religious  instructions 
of  Mrs.  Galton  to  her  little  daughter,  and  no 
small  portion  of  the  mental  discipline  of  the 
Friends,  to  whose  communion  her  whole  family, 
nominally,  at  least,  belonged,  came  in  full  vigour, 
such  training  as  Plutarch  might  have  recorded, 
and  Ijycurgus  have  commended. 

My  father  and  mother  oonttant^  desired  me  to  bear  pain 
ike  a  philosopher  or  a  Stoic  I  remember  my  mother 
telling  me  of  the  Utile  Spartan  boy,  vho,  having  stolen  a 
fox,  If t  it  gnaw  him  to  the  heart  vithont  his  betraying 
piin;  and  she  asked  me  when  I  sbonU  be  able  to  do  the 
same.  One  daj  some  cotton  which  was  on  my  hand  having 
aioj^hl  fire,  my  mother  bade  me  bring  it  slowly  to  her. 
She  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  a  loog  room,  and  I  was 
told  to  walk  slowly,  lest  the  flame  should  catch  my  dress, 
and  not  to  mind  the  pain,  bat  to  be  like  the  boys  of  Sparta. 
I  did  so,  bat  the  scar  remained  on  my  hand  many,  many 
years. 

Very  different  was  the  sweet  teaching  of  "  my 
Aunt  Polly  "  to  the  intent  little  disciple  at  her 
knee. 

She  wonid  often  bid  me  pkce  my  little  stool  beside  her 
at  tea,  and  tell  me  long  and  interesting  fairy  tales;  and 
still  oftener  Scripture  histories,  ainstratiTe  of  the  pictures 
on  the  Dnteh  tiles,  which  then  formed  the  common  oma* 
ment  of  chimnry-p-eces.  I  used  to  listen  with  delight  to 
the  history  of  Noah  or  of  Abraham,  of  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,  of  Caleb  and  Joshua,  of  David  and  Jonathan  ; 
and  well  do  I  recall  the  contrast,  even  then,  between  the 
inflation  and  exalting  pride  with  which  I  heard  the  stories 
of  the  Grecian  heroes  and  philosophers,  and  the  sweet  and 
soothing  feeling  of  rest  with  which  I  Iblened  to  those  of 
the  holy  men  of  old.    The  one  seemed  like  the  gUre  lod 


strength  of  the  noon-di^  ann ;  the  other  likn  the  avcat 
and  refreshing  cilm  of  evening. 

Some  eieellent  remarks  on  the  effSsoi  of  ohildren'a 
reading  fairy  tales  occur  further  on.  We  are 
happy  to  think  that,  in  the  varying  fashions  of 
their  mental  diet,  this  exquisite  and  salutary 
banquet  is  again  permitted  to  be  served  up  to  the 
keen  appetite  of  the  nursery. 

To  the  little  philosophers  of  Barr,  auoh  sources 
of  entertainment  were  prohibited,  as  coniainiog 
false  views  of  nature ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  told  of  burning  mountains,  showers  of 
blood,  and  hills  of  loadstone,  as  familiar  faeta, 
until  Mary  Anne  constantly  returned  from  her 
daily  walk,  disappointed  at  not  having  encountered 
some  one  of  these  prodigies. 

I  am  often  anrpriaed  when  I  think  of  my  present  paeifie 
prindplea,  and  I  may  say  disposition,  and  reeolleet  the  great 
delight  I  then  had  in  all  that  part  of  Rollio,  which  deeenbea 
the  wsr>  of  the  ancients.  The  battering-ram,  the  ballista, 
the  tortoise,  the  mnscnlns,  and  the  crow,  were  then  objects 
of  great  interest  and  study  to  me ;  and  I  remember  saving 
■y  pocket-money  to  purehaae  "Menrai'a  Tsetiea.**  We 
used  to  arrange  all  the  different  battles  with  haiel-aata 
and  holly-berries,  according  to  the  plans  in  that  book. 
Qrievons  was  it  to  me  when  the  dressing-bell  sounded 
and  intermpted  the  battle  of  Tfayambra,  lasus,  or  Arbela. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  than  my  Uncle  Toby'a 
turning  the  siege  of  Dendermond  into  a  blockade, 
in  order  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Lieutenant 
Lefevre. 

The  contrasted  effects  of  raising  aloft  before 
the  youthful  combatant  in  the  battle  of  life  at  once 
the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  standards  of  morals 
came  to  a  climax,  when  at  fourteen  the  authoress 
was  introduced  to  Pope's  Homer,  and  the  glowing 
denunciations  of  the  ninth  book  were  listened  to 
with  delight  on  Saturday  evening,  to  be  followed 
by  the  solemn  enforcement  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  on  Sunday. 

Loag  aioee  it  has  been  shown  no  that  **  then  is  but 
Ona  good,  that  is,  God  ;**  thai  there  is  but  one  benatifu), 
that  is,  the  reflection  of  GoD ;  and  just  as  ia  all  hereaiei 
there  must  be  a  portion  of  doctrinal  truth,  however  traves« 
tied,  to  form  a  cement  for  the  fidsa  incorponted  with  it 
so  in  all  Pagan  taste  there  must  be  a  semblance,  it  may  be 
a  trevestie  or  carieatnre  of  some  of  the  Divine  perfeetiona, 
to  impart  life  to  the  false  and  poisonous  priaeipke  ineor- 
ponied  therewith.  Now,  I  apprehend  that  the  principle 
incorporated  with  the  Pagan  idea  of  glory,  is  that  of  the 
Divine  power  and  energy  of  will,  stupendous  in  itself,  but 
in  Pagan  litereture  shining  forth  through  fogs  of  pride, 
selfishneu,  and  revesge. 

The  principle  enunciated  in  this  passage  was  the 
fruitful  germ  in  Mrs.  Schimmel-Penninck's  mind 
of  her  "Theory  of  Beauty  and  Deformity,"  to 
the  re-writing  and  elaboration  of  which  in  its 
complete  Christian  development  much  of  her 
thought  and  time  was  devoted,  as  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  talents  committed  to  her  to  the  service 
and  honour  of  her  Lord. 

Not  less  varied  were  the  influcnees  of  society 
upon  the  mind  of  the  authoress  than  those  of 
literature.  Iler  visits  to  her  paternal  grandfather 
at  Dudson,  near  Birmingham,  afford  |i  delightfiii 
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pioiuro  of  that  mingliiig  of  the  most  rigid  sense 
of  duty  with  the  purest  benevolence,  and  the 
most  adoring  enjoyment  of  the  bounty  of  Proyi- 
denoe  in  all  its  creations,  which  seem  peculiarly 
the  portion  of  the  higher  examples  among  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

In  oonnection  with  this  religions  society,  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  exquisite 
little  romance  of  his  early  days,  narrated  by  the 
aged  Sampson  Lloyd,  an  episode  preserved  by 
Mrs.  Sohimmel-Fenniock,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  John  Buncle.  It  is  too  long  for 
extraction,  but  we  notice  it  here  as  a  remarkable 
accidental  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  authoress's 
namtions,  a  reference  to  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  the  heroine  *'  Betsy  Pido,*'  to  be  found  in  a 
work  of  the  last  centniy,  the  "  Travels  in  France," 
of  the  clever  and  eccentric  Philip  Thicknesse, 
whose  disgust  at  the  disfiguring  monstrosities  of 
French  female  dress  before  the  Revolution  were 
heightened  by  his  recollections  of  the  becoming 
simplicity  of  quaker  garb,  in  the  person  of  <'  the 
elegant  Miss  Fido,  a  woman  of  that  persuasion." 

The  heterogeneous  influences  at  work  upon  the 
authoresses  character  were  further  augmented  by  a 
visit  of  the  family  to  Bath,  occasioned  by  an  ill- 
ness of  Mrs.  Galton's,  which  had  painfully  severed 
her  adoring  daughter  from  her,  and  consigned 
her  to  the  charge  of  governesses,  ill-fitted  to 
direct  that  loving  and  deeply-searching  nature. 

It  to  happened  that  this  year  (1788)  being  the  eentenarj 
of  the  arriTal  of  King  William,  not  a  lady  waa  to  be  seen 
without  atraaming  orange  ribbons,  or  gentleman  witbovt 
rosettes  of  the  aame  in  their  button -holes.  Besides  this, 
balloons  were  at  that  time  just  eoroe  into  vogne,  and  eTery- 
body  wore  huge  balloon  bonnets,  with  magnificent  ostrich 
feathers;  and  what  appeared  to  me  indescribably  beantifnl, 
were  the  ample  mnifs  and  long  tippets,  and  far  linings,  of 
the  silken  Angora  goafs  hair. 

At  Bath,  the  family  circle  was  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  Sir  William  Watson,  son  of  George  III.'s 
physician,  of  the  same  name,  and  Lady  Watson, 
Mrs.  Galton's  sister,  who  possessed  a  full  share 
of  the  beauty,  the  wit,  and  the  energy  of  the 
Barclays  of  Ury,  but  without  the  calm  colossal 
dignity  of  its  earlier  representatives,  a  most  bene- 
volent, lively  woman  of  the  world  for  which  she 
lived.  One  ofher  maxims  was,  '*  We  lire  amongst 
fools,  we  have  to  make  use  of  them,  to  act  upon 
them  for  their  good  and  our  own ;  and  if  they  are 
only  to  be  caught  with  gold,  why,  we  must  gild 
our  nets,  if  we  mean  to  catch  them." 

Christiana  and  Priscilia  Hannah  Gurney,  the 
daughters  of  Lady  Watson  by  her  first  husband, 
were  among  the  most  attractive  and  excellent 
possessors  of  their  name,  and  their  young  cousin's 
admiration  and  sympathy  were  unbounded ;  but 
at  Barr  Mary  Anne  had  studied  Yirgirs  first 
"Eclogue,"  listening  to  the  wild  bees  and  the 
woodlark's  song,  at  the  foot  of  an  oak- crowned 
precipice,  by  a  wild  mUl-slream,  filled  with  flags 
and  bulrushes,  and  the  haunt  of  the  heron  and 
the  king-fisher.  At  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Watson,  a  man  of  wit  and  science,  at  Dawlish, 


where  the  party  now  removed,  the  literary  food 
of  the  carefully-trained  youthful  friend  consisted, 
in  its  mildest  form,  of  a  deluge  of  the  sickly  sen- 
timental novels  of  the  day, — in  its  more  vigorous, 
of  the  novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  which 
occupied  of  course  at  that  time  a  place  on  the 
shelvesjof  the  library.  From  these,  on  her  mother's 
arrival,  she  turned  with  a  feeling  of  absolute 
refreshment  to  reading  the  **  Arabian  Nights,*^ 
with  William  Priestley;  and,  according  to  the 
mentally  stimulating  habits  of  this  accomplished 
circle,  their  perusal  sent  her  in  quest  of  fresh 
information  respecting  Iblis,  Istrakan,  the  Giaours, 
and  the  Fire- worshippers. 

A  number  of  interesting  records  of  the  sncces* 
sive  impulses  which  agitated  the  mind  of  the 
nation  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  are 
to  be  met  with  continually  in  Mrs.  Sohimmel- 
Penninck's  pages ;  and  this  work,  describing  with 
a  fidelity  above  suspicion,  and  with  an  intelligence 
of  a 'rare  order,  the  bearings  of  cultivated  society 
at  that  epoch,  will  long  be  referred  to  as  an 
arbiter  of  authority  on  the  times  of  which  it 
treats. 

In  describing  the  effects  of  the  dawn  of  tho 
French  B« volution-— 

Among  the  changes  which  at  that  time  took  plaioe  in 
the  subjects  of  conversation,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  animal  magnetism,  which  was  just  before  at  its  height, 
and  exciting  nniversal  interest,  then  suddenly  dropped,  nor 
was  it  resumed,  so  far  as  I  know,  till  forty  years  afterwards. 
As  men  became  more  engrossed  with  the  Tisible  world,  and 
with  the  things  of  time,  those  qnestioni  whioh  had  their 
beginning  in  the  invisible  world,  and  which  derived  their 
paramount  interest  from  the  connection  of  spirit  with 
matter,  the  boundary  which  separates  them,  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  action  upon  each  other,  became  less 
interesting. 

On  the  authoress's  return  from  Bath  at  the 
cbse  of  1788  :— 

The  Slave-trade  was  a  continual  subject  of  conversation 
at  this  time.  We  were  also  deeply  interested  in  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  and  in  Bosweirs  '*  Life  of  Johnson  ;*' 
and  all  the  nation  monrned,  as  with  the  moorning  ol 
children,  the  heavy  calamity  which  had  then  befallen 
George  III.  With  sad  hearts  his  subjects  listened  to  dis- 
cussions on  the  need  of  a  regency.  Well  I  remember  how 
no  barrel*organ  played  "  Ood  save  the  King,**  without 
bringing  tears  to  the  eyea  of  many  who  listened. 

Three  years  later :  — 

But  the  great  interest  of  the  winter  was  "Bruoe's 
Travels.'*  This  book  was  then  new.  The  estates  of 
Brnee,  of  Kinnaird,  adjoined  those  of  my  maternal  grand- 
father, Robert  Barclay,  of  Ury.  They  were  intimate 
friends,  and  when  all  the  world,  with  one  voice,  scouted 
what  they  considered  the  improbabilities  detailed  in  these 
Travels,  my  grandfather  Barclay  always  said,  *'  I  have 
known  Bruce  intimately  from  his  early  years;  he  is  too 
strong  a  roan  to  have  been  thwarted  by  difficulties ;  he  iafar 
too  able  to  have  been  deceived,  and  he  is  infinitely  too  proud 
to  tell  a  lie."  My  mother,  noble  herself,  and  above  sus<* 
picion,  gave  his  writings  full  credence. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  accomplished  lady 
was  entirely  mistaken  in  her  opinion  of  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  her  maternal  grandfather's 
estates.  There  were  three  of  them — two  adjoining, 
and  one  perhaps  ten  miles  south  of  the  others,  and 
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thai  amallor  possessioa  eighty  miles  north  from 
the  estate  held  bj  Brace,  the  Africa  trareller.  The 
interYening  distance  destroyed  neighbourhood, 
when  it  oconpied  tiro  days  to  a  man  and  horse. 

Dr.  PriesUej  freqaeutlj  vUitcd  as  this  winter.  He  was 
nerer  tired  of  talking  to  my  mother  of  Brace ;  he  thought 
the  passages  containing  the  history  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
details  concerning  the  Qaeen  of  Sheba,  gave  an  important 
rfttesUtion  to  the  trath  of  Seriptnra  history,  and  afforded  a 
clear  light  on  the  rise  of  many  religions  enstoms  and 
doctrines.  He  was  a  fnll  believer  in  the  anthentieity  of 
Bmee. 

How  little  Dr.  Priestley  anticipated  when  he  nttered 
these  sentiments,  that  the  day  wonld  arrive  when  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  wonld  again  be  laid  open  to  light,  when  the 
hieroflyphies  of  £gypt  would  be  nndentood,  and  Babylon, 
and  Assyria,  and  Egypt  woulJ,  as  it  were,  conjointly 
break  the  silence  of  a  tomb  of  forty  oentnries,  and  nnite 
their  voices  to  give  one  concnrrent  three-fold  testimony  to 
Him  proclaimed  by  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  by  Jonah  to  Nineveh, 
hy  Daniel  to  Babylon,  even  the  triane  living  Qod,  the 
Jehovah  of  IsraeL 

Mrs.  Schimmel-Penninek  did  not  inherit  the 
bodily  strength  of  her  ancestry.  Painful  attacks 
of  spasmodic  asthma  in  her  childhood  were  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  weakness  of  the  spine,  and 
from  the  age  of  eleven  to  that  of  eighteen,  she 
was  condemned  to  wear  the  machine  invented  by 
a  Mr.  Jones,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  successively  fashionable  medical  appliances, 
by  which  suffering  humanity  is  further  tortured. 
Spartan  discipline  here  also  was  to  be  adhered  to, 
and  to  the  authoress's  bodily  trials  the  conflicts 
of  the  spirit  were  added. 

No  mind  was  ever  more  utterly  and  purely 
free  than  that  of  Mrs.  Schimmel-Penninck,  from 
what  William  Smith,  of  Norwich,  denounced  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons — alas  I  too 
truly  in  the  case  of  Southey — as  "  the  rancour  of 
a  renegade,"  if,  indeed,  this  odious  term  were 
in  any  respect  appropriate  to  the  religious  changes 
and  convictions  she  underwent,  changes  and  con- 
victions not  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  the 
eultivated  sects  of  the  Dissenters  of  past  times, 
where  the  alteration  is  altogether  one  of  addition, 
and  nothing  has  to  be  removed,  as  in  the  case  of 
oohverts  to  Bx>mani8m. 

Here  is  her  estimate  of  Dr.  Priestley *- 

I  ean  never  forget  the  impression  prodnced  on  me  by 
the  serene  expresmon  of  his  countenance.  He,  indeed, 
seemed  present  with  God  by  recollection,  and  with  man  by 
cheerfnlnesi.  I  well  remember  that  in  the  assembly  of 
these  distinguished  men,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Boulton,  by 
his  noble  manners,  his  fine  countenanoe,  (which  much  re- 
sembled that  of  lionis  XIV.,)  and  princely  mnnifioence 
stood  pro-eminently  as  the  great  Uecanas,  even  as  a  child, 
I  used  to  feel,  when  Dr.  Priestley  entered  after  him,  that  the 
glory  of  the  one  was  terrestrial,  that  of  the  other  celestial ; 
and  utterly  far  as  I  am  removed  from  a  belief  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Dr.  Priestlojf*s  theological  creed,  I  cannot  but 
here  record  this  evidence  of  the  eternal  power  of  any  portion 
of  truth  held  in  vitality. 

He  had  been  trained  in  a  most  orthodox  gospel  faith. 
His  affections  and  his  habits  had  been  formed  and  disd- 
pUned  in  the  old  Presbyterian  school.  It  was  only  in  ader- 
life  that  he  gradually  imbibed  his  peculisr  sentiments,  so 
that  it  might  almost  be  said  that  his  heart  and  life  were 
impkntod  in  the  principles  of  Qospel  faith,  and  that  hit 


rahsequant  leatiaeiiti  wen  Beraly  apeoalatifs  opialoai. 
With  me  it  was  veiy  different.  Ky  youth  needed  not 
intelleetual  opinions,  but  constraining  principles,  to  afford  a 
goal  of  assured  hope,  to  bestow  a  distinct  light  on  the  road 
leading  to  that  gosl,  and  to  present  a  sufficiently  strong 
and  firm  curb  of  discipline,  to  rule  the  conflieta  both  of  the 
heart  and  intellect. 

The  struggles,  only  alluded  to  here,  of  a  most 
earnest  and  loving  nature,  sought  deeper  rest, 
and  in  the  religious  communion  of  the  Moravians 
the  strong  but  wearied  pinions  of  her  soul  found 
their  enduring  repose; — repose  enduring  indeed, 
but  not  undisturbed.  Her  taste  and  imagination 
had  been  prepossessed  in  early  life  by  familiar 
intercourse  with  several  cultivated  and  devout 
persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  her 
spirit  soothed  by  occasional  attendance  upon  its 
ordinances  ;  and  at  a  much  later  period  of  her  life, 
several  dbtinguished  members  of  that  faith  sought, 
as  they  hoped,  to  complete  the  conquest  over  her 
mind.  Others  of  her  more  attached  friends 
watched  the  conflict  with  venerating  but  anzioaa 
silence.  The  result  could  scarcely  hate  been 
doubtful  to  those  acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  strong  foundations  of  her  oharaoter  had 
been  laid. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Mary  Anne  Gallon 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Lambert  Schimmel- 
Penninck,  a  gentleman  of  the  noble  Dutch  family, 
the  head  of  which,  the  late  Count  Schimmel-Pen- 
ninck held  the  high  rank  of  Stadtholder  of  Hoi- 
land.  Mr.  Sohimmel-Penninck  was  engaged  in 
business,  not  with  uniform  success,  in  the  city  of 
Bristol.  He  was  a  man  of  accomplished  mind.  The 
union  was  long  and  happy,  and  in  the  season  of 
difficulty  the  practical  energy  and  integrity  o!  his 
wife's  character  shone  eminently  forth. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  feel  compelled  to 
add,  from  a  sense  of  the  instructive  warning  thus 
conveyed,  that,  from  the  eiroumstanoes  of  the 
settlement  of  Mrs.  Schimmel-Penninck*s  property 
at  her  marriage,  suggested  by  her  father,  and 
afterwards  considered  by  her  husband  and  herself 
as  injurious  to  their  just  interests,  arose  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  estrangement,  excepting  in  the 
instance  of  one  individual,  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life,  between  herself  and  the  members  of  a 
family  so  amply  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune. 
Deep  was  Mrs.  Sohimmel-Penninck^s  sorrow  at 
this  separation  from  her  beloved  mother,  which 
was  humbly  accepted  by  her  as  a  chastisement. 

As  an  authoress,  Mrs.  Schimmel-Penninck  was 
chiefly  known  through  her  "Select  Memoirs  of 
Port- Royal,'*  which  charming  work  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  To  her  is  justly  due  the 
honour  6f  first  holding  up  to  English  readers  the 
torch  of  light,  which  enabled  them  to  discern  in 
this  band  of  saints  and  sages  the  advancing  tread 
and  animated  countenances  of  a  chosen  cohort  of 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

Hannah  More  wrote  to  her, — *'  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  have  so  much  contributed  to  make  Port- 
Royalism  known  in  this  country.  Bven  rdlgious 
readers  are,  in  general,  ignoraiit  of  Ihe  treasures  of 
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religion  aad  learning  possessed  bj  these  devoted 
people.  I  was,  oren  at  an  early  period  of  mj 
spiritual  reading,  so  warm  in  their  praise,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  used  to  call  me  '  Janseniat.*  " 

The  direction  of  Mrs.  Schimmol-Penninok's 
mind  to  a  work,  the  final  completion  of  which 
occupied  her  attention  until  the  very  close  of  her 
life,  and  in  which  her  genius  and  originality  are 
especially  displayed,  was  given  at  the  early  age  of 
ten  years,  when  she  first  became  acquunted  with 
Lavater's  Physiognomy. 

It  was  Madame  de  la  Pitte'i  French  traulation,  eqaally 
dislingoithed  for  aa  eloqaenoe  which  gires  it  the  effect  of 
an  original  work,  and  for  accarale  phjsiognomical  portraits, 
the  peculiar  eharaeterifties  of  which  have  been  altogether 
Uanted  and  lost,  in  the  English  elaborate  bat  nniaithfal 
plates.  Hoar  alter  hoar  did  I  spend  entranced  over  its 
contents.  Its  ardent  piety,  its  elevated  aims,  and  conse- 
crated objects  absorbed  my  whole  sonl,  just  as  a  first  view  of 
an  ocean,  a  sanset,  or  a  moantain.  How  did  the  eighth 
Pisalm,  aa  I  now  read  it  in  Larater,  seem  the  utterance  of 
nj  bo«rt ;  aad  hu  pietare  of  the  family  of  adoring  wor- 
shippers, looking  upwards  to  God,  with  arms  stretched  oat, 
soaring  towards  the  immortal  world,  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  me.  I  took  them  to  be  all  portraits,  and 
my  very  heart  said  from  its  inmost  depths,  *<0  that  I 
knew  such  people !  people  from  whose  faces  and  attitudes 
the  Ught  of  Ood*a  glo^  seems  refleeted  I"  Then  I  looked 
at  all  the  other  portraits,  and  read  what  was  said  of  each, 
with  earnest  cariosity.  I  loTcd  to  see  how,  in  cTcry  face, 
some  trace  of  goodness,  or  intelligence,  or  capacity  for 
blessing,  might  be  found. 

It  was  to  me  of  the  deepest  interest  to  watch  every 
ebaage  in  my  mother's  oountenanoe,  u  I  sat  beside  her.  . 
Oh  I  how  fervently  did  I  often  pray  to  Qod,  as  I  sat  with 
her,  that  He  woald  indeed  give  me  an  understanding  heart, 
that  I  might  comprehend  the  language  of  evtry  look,  and 
be  able  to  supply  her  wants  before  she  could  express  them. 
This  became  another  souroe  of  interest  to  me  in  studying 
Levator.  I  not  only  turned  over  his  pages,  and  dwelt  on 
every  portrait,  with  the  view  to  know  the  lines  of  character 
in  general,  but  I  learnt  to  observe  the  fleeting  changes 
which  sweep  across  the  countenance.  And  this  feeling 
with  regard  to  my  mother,  and  this  book  of  Lavater,  have, 
together,  been  the  means  of  laying  the  foundation  of  what 
has  been  the  prevailing  bias  of  my  life.  In  after-years, 
my  physiognomical  knowledge  became  mnch  extended  by  a 
study  of  temperament  and  phrenology ;  and  as  time  went 
on,  my  ardour  expanded  for  tracing  that  connexion  of  mind 
with  the  material  world,  that  incarnation  of  truth  in  the 


forms  of  beauty,  which  imparts  the  charm  to  landscape,  to 
music,  to  painting,  and  to  architecture,  showing  forth  th^ 
attributes  of  the  Divine  Being  in  them  all.  Afterwards,  it 
became  still  farther  extended  in  the  solemn  yet  blessed 
delight  of  studying  God's  own  symbolism,  not  only  in 
nature,  but  likewise  in  the  stady  of  the  Hebrew  language— 
His  own  appointed  tongue  whereby  to  convey  the  revelation 
of  Himself,  still  under  symbols,  to  His  creature  man ;  and 
thus,  by  a  holy  and  blessed  artistic  power,  to  bridge  over 
the  immense  interval  that  separates  spirit  from  flesh,  in 
order  that  His  Sfirit  may  teach  man  more  easily  to 
'*  search  the  deep  things  of  God,**  by  presenting  them,  as 
in  the  fnlness  of  time  He  presented  His  dear  Son,  in  a 
form  in  which  the  Divinity  of  the  principle  is  both  con- 
cealed and  manifested,  under  the  Incarnation.  Thus  was 
the  die  of  my  inward  life  cast. 

We  extract  from  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Schim- 
mel  -  Penninck's  judicious  and  affectionate  bio- 
grapher some  notice  of  her  "Theory  of  Beauty 
and  Deformity,*'  which  appeared  in  1815  :— 

The  "  Theory  **  suggests  an  answer  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tion  concerning  the  standard  of  beauty.  It  shows  that  the 
error  had  been  in  seeking  for  <mtf  standard  of  beauty,  when 
nature  has  constituted  several.  These  standards  of  beauty 
the  author  considers  to  be  evidently  on  the  successively 
developed  perceptions  and  requirements  of  man,  and  to  con- 
sist respectively  in  the  reflection  from  material  objects,  of 
the  power,  the  love,  and  the  life  of  the  Divine  Being. 

In  later  life,  Mrs.  Sehimmel-Penninck  lamented  that  in 
this  early  work  her  *'  Theory  **  had  not  received  its  proper 
application  to  Christian  art  and  Christian  taste,  nor  bad 
been  based  on  its  true  foundation  in  Christian  truth.  It 
was  her  cherished  wish  to  re-write  the  whole,  from  the 
enlarged  and  deepened  convictions  of  her  later  mind. 

She  believed  tliat  the  task  of  unfolding  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  beauty,  though  humble  compared  with  that  of 
teaching  Spiritual  truth,  was  yet  of  practical  importance. 
She  considered  "  the  tastes  to  be  the  extreme  ramiflcationa 
of  principles,"  and  she  held  that  the  arrangement  of  a 
house,  and  of  domestic  scenery,  according  to  the  percep- 
tions of  a  rightly  informed  taste,  went  far  towards  pro- 
moting the  cheerfulness  and  harmonious  feelings  of  those 
who  would  receive  its  influence.  She  was  deeply  anxious, 
therefore,  to  discharge  the  task  which  she  believed  had 
been  committed  to  her,  to  the  glory  of  God ;  and  her  post- 
humous work  on  the  *'  Frinciples  of  Beauty  "  is  the  result 
of  this  desire.  It  was  written  in  the  latter  years  of  her 
life,  but  while  it  might  yet  be  said  of  her,  that,  spiritually, 
"  her  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  her  natural  force  abated." 

The  immediate  appearance  of  this  posthumous 
volume  is  now  announced. 
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O  WHAT  were  man  if  he  were  led 

By  reason  as  his  guide  P 
A  life  of  woe,  a  death  of  dread, 

A  void  of  all — save  pride. 

An  atom  on  a  whirlwind  driven, 

A  bubble  on  a  stream, 
A  death  in  life, — unblest,  nnshriveu. 

All  aimless  as  a  dream* 

A  straining  after  what  is  not — 
A  race  without  a  goal, — 

A  constant  murmur  at  his  lot, — 
A  life  without  a  soul. 


Himself  a  mystery  to  himself. 
Abyss  too  deep  to  plumb ; — 

Can  naught  restore  man's  moral  health. 
Though  oracles  be  dumb  ? 

Yes,  when  man  feels  his  helpless  state, 
And  lifts  his  thoughts  on  high ; 

When  he  perceives  his  sins  are  greatf 
And  fears  his  destiny — 

Religion  cometh  down  to  bless 
The  man,  his  sorrows  cease — 

Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness. 
Her  paths  are  all  of  peace. 

BlXA. 
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PART  I. 
'Tib  a  glorious  land  !  A  Innd  of  liberty,  where 
all  arc  free,  or  supposed  to  be— free  as  their 
mountain  breezes— a  goodly  land,  whose  merchants 
are  princes  ;  whoso  trafHokcrs  arc  the  honourable 
of  the  earth.  What  land  so  favoured  of  Ilenrcn  P 
Wisdom  and  knowledge  dwell  within  her  gates ; 
righteousness  and  cquilj  regulate  her  laws. 
Proud,  noble  Britaui  I  Thy  manufacturing  cities 
are  of  imperfect  beauty,  if  they  be  not  often  ugly; 
but  those  who  dwell  therein  devise,  nevertheless, 
liberal  things.  Their  charities  extend  to  other 
lands.  With  liberal  hand  they  give  a  ransom  for 
the  slave ;  and  the  tale  of  his  wrongs  has  only  to  bo 
told,  to  awaken  their  sympathies  in  his  behalf. 
Tbey  scatter  their  gold  to  give  light  to  them  who 
sit  in  darkness ;  knowledge  to  the  ignorant,  free 
dom  for  the  slave.  Yet  the  recording  angel  hath 
somewhat  against  them.  They  look  abroad  for 
misery  and  wretchedness,  and  ameliorate  the 
iufferinga  of  those  far  beyond  their  own  land — 
yet  think  not  of  those  who  are  bound  to  them  by 
nearer  ties ;  those  who  should  have  a  better  claim 
upon  their  philanthropy  aud  wealth.  Eiohcs 
belong  to  indlTiduals,  but  if  those  who  helped  to 
■coumulate  riches,  and  without  whose  services 
they  never  would  have  been  gathered,  starve  for 
lack  of  bread  or  perish  for  want,  whilst  other 
tables  are  loaded  with  dainties,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  there  arc  duties  loft  undone.  If  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  are  doled  out  with  a 
niggardly  hand,  it  is  positive  that  a  great  loss  is 
sustained.  If  the  pitiful  mito  for  which  many 
operatives  wear  out  body  and  soul  bo  scarce  so 
mooh  as  will  keep  life  iu — yet  might  be  larger — 
there  is  a  great  iniquity  *<  at  home,''  and  its  cry 
will  be  heard  from  this  homo  by  Him  with  whom 
is  no  respect  of  persons,  aud  the  gold  may  become 
dim— the  riches  take  wings. 


TART  n. 


All  was  past — the  watch  by  day,  the  vigil  by 
night ;  the  hope,  the  fear,  the  heart's  misgivings 
— hei^  husbaud  was  dead.  That  same  day  ho  had 
been  laid  iu  the  lonesome  grave,  and  she  was  alone 
iu  the  world  with  her  two  children.  One  was 
already  asleep ;  the  other  had  shaded  her  face 
with  her  hand,  and  the  mother  hoped  she  slept 
too,  she  lay  so  very  still.  A  moment  the  mother's 
eye  rested  upon  the  children.  A  tear  fell  on  the 
brow  of  the  youngest — she  was  like  her  father. 
A  moment  she  lingered  by  their  bedside,  and  then 
turned  away  to  bury  the  past,  with  its  short-lived 
happintes,  aud  to  think  of  the  prescut.  The  future 
she  dared  not  speculate  upon.  She  was  very  poor. 
Her  husband's  long  illness  had  exhausted  his  small 
savings  long  ago.  Ho  was  a  young  roan,  and  what 
bade  fair  to  be  a  brilliant  career  was  but  just 
dawning  upon  him  when  consumption  seized  its 


prey.  A  long  and  lingering  illness  unfitted  him 
for  his  duties.  He  had  no  rich  relatives,  and  if 
his  wife  had,  they  were  both  too  proud  to  solicit 
charity.  He  died ;  and  his  last  hours  were  em- 
bittered by  the  thought  that  he  was  leaving  behind 
him  a  friendless  widow,  and  two  fatherless  children. 
Sho  had  long  been  prepared  for  the  change,  she 
believed.  She  had  looked  forward  to  this  trial 
often,  ns  she  kept  her  lonely  watch  by  his  side ; 
but  now,  when  it  was  all  over,  she  could  hardly 
realize  the  truth.  The  husband  of  whom  she  was 
so  proud,  and  who  loved  her  so  well— laid  in  the 
grave.  Poor  young  widow  1— how  brief  a  time 
sho  had  known  his  protection  and  carol  Poor 
young  mother— alone  in  the  world,  with  two  little 
ones  to  provide  for,  and  none  to  help.  Her  pros- 
pects were  dark  and  cheerless ;  her  sun  was  olonded 
at  noon  ;  but  she  had  a  brave  heart  and  a  trnsting 
spirit,  and  she  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and 
sat  down  to  consider  where  she  would  find  bread. 
It  was  summer  still,  yet  the  sun  scarce  penetrated 
into  the  close  alley  to  which  poverty  bad  oom- 
polled  them  to  remove  shortly  before—  his  cheering 
rays  seldom  visited  the  dark  little  apartment  where, 
for  some  past  days,  the  children  played,  and  tlieir 
dying  father  lay.  But  the  stars  came  out  at  night, 
aud  the  little  ones  could  see  them  shining  down 
upon  them  from  their  distant  home.  These  stars 
— so  calm,  so  bright — look  down  alike  on  the  lofty 
and  the  lowly — these  night-lamps  of  the  sky. 
They  may  be  but  the  stars,  and  nothing  more,  to 
the  gay,  light-hearted  being,  who  is  dancing  along 
life*s  rosy  path  to  music's  sweetest  strains ;  but  to 
the  weary  watcher  and  the  sorrowing  heart,  that 
shining  frame-work  is  the  lighted  way  to  a  world 
of  bliss  beyond  our  earth.  Yes,  glorious  stars ! — 
silently  but  surely  ye  proclaim  a  brighter  and  a 
better  land  for  the  lone  weeper.  The  gems  on 
the  floor  of  heaven  are  hopes  in  the  world's  high 
arcli.  There  is  music  yonder,  though  we  hear  it 
not.  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  but,  in  its 
motion,  like  an  angel,  sings. 

The  daylight  faded  away  in  that  close  alley,  but 
soon  the  stars  came  out,  and  by  their  light  the 
widow  thought,  whilst  others  slept.  The  next 
day  she  would  seek  needlework— that  common 
refuge  of  female  destitution — almost  the  sole  prop 
on  which  a  woman,  not  born  to  labour,  and  bur- 
thcned  with  an  encumbracoc,  has  to  lean  upon  for 
support.  Why  is  it  that,  whilst  to  man  an  un- 
limited sphere  of  action  is  afforded,  to  woman  are 
prescribed  such  narrow  bounds,  beyond  whidi  she 
may  not  encroach  with  impunity  ?  Man  hesitates 
not  to  take  even  her  own  legitimate  employment 
out  of  her  hands ;  but  woman  must  compress  her 
energies,  and  cramp  them  into  the  ooruer  man 
shares  with  her,  and  woe  be  to  her  if  sho  dares  to 
assert  her  right  to  n  calling  not  sanctioned  by 
creation's  lordd,  whether  sho  have  or  want  the 
ability  to  follow  it  successfully. 
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PART  III. 

Ox  the  following  morning,  Annie  Lee  threaded 
her  wsy  along  the  crowded  streets,  until 
she  reached  the  warehouse  of  Morgan  and 
Company.  Qroups  of  poor  but  genteel  looking 
young  women  were  standing  together,  waiting  their 
work.  They  were  all  strangers  to  her,  and  draw- 
ing her  veil  closer  oyer  her  face,  she  shrunk  into  a 
distant  comer  to  wait  her  tnrn,  and  watched  the 
needlewomen  depart.  On  every  face  were  stamped 
care  and  suffering,  and  a  look  of  patient  endurance 
characterised  all.  Her  time  came.  It  was  a 
relief  to  turn  from  these  worn  pale  faces,  to  the 
brisk  smiling  countenance  behind  the  counter. 
Mr.  Joseph  Jones  was  a  remarkably  spruce  young 
gentleman.  He  wore  a  signet  ring  and  gold  studs, 
and  au  Albert  chain  of  the  same  ore.  He  bowed 
rather  respectfully  to  the  widow,  and,  in  answer  to 
her  low  request  for  needlework,  made  up  a  pretty 
large  parcel  of  shirts.  '*  Ma'am,  stitched  front  and 
wristbands  2s.  3d.  a  dozen."  The  widow  slightly 
started.  "Two  and  twopence  a  dozen,  ma'am/'  re- 
peated Mr.  Joseph  Jones ;  "  but,  if  you  prefer 
blouses,  we  allow  2s.  3d.  per  dozen  for  them. 
More  stitching,  but  a  softer  seam.*'  The  penny 
was  eWdently  a  consideration,  the  widow  chose  the 
shirts,  and  left  the  smiling  Mr.  Jones,  to  return 
home  with  a  week's  work  under  her  cloak. 

A  young  girl  passed  into  the  warehouse  as  she 
left  it.  She  carried  a  parcel  similar  to  the  one 
Mr.  Jones  had  given  herself.  She  might  be  about 
sixteen,  not  more,  and,  attracted  by  her  beauty, 
Annie  Lee  looked  after  her.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  girl  turned.  Both  smiled,  and  then  took 
each  their  different  paths. 

At  the  week's  end  they  again  met  in  the  ware- 
house. They  worked  for  the  same  house.  Their 
roads  lay  together,  and  the  widow  discovered  that 
the  beautiful  young  seamstress  actually  tenanted 
the  apartment  above  her  own,  with  a  widowed 
mother. 

She  had  come  over  from  Ireland  at  her  father's 
death.  Nora  was  fond  of  childrn,  and  after  their 
acquaintance  began  would  sometimes  bring  her  work 
of  an  afternoon  into  Annie's  room.  Gracie  would 
help  her  mother  in  her  baby  fashion,  but  Lily 
liked  to  listen  to  Nora's  singing, — for  the  spirits  of 
the  Irish  girl  were  light  as  yet,  and  though  poverty 
and  privations  had  been  her  lot,  she  kept  a  light 
heart  and  a  hopeful  spirit. 

Her  mother  was  an  expert  needlewoman,  and 
they  contrived  with  close  application  to  earn  a 
scanty  crust,  for  which  they  were  happily  content. 
Sometimes  Nora's  buoyant  spirit  would  wish  to  be 
free — away  from  the  weary,  weary  stitching — out 
in  the  glad  sunshine,  under  the  blue  skies,  far  away 
over  the  green  hills,  with  Lily  on  her  shoulder  and 
the  soft  green  grass  under  her  feet.  "  Ah,  its  away 
we  would  go,  Lily,  mavourncen,  she  would  say-^ 
away  where  the  fairies  are,  darling,  and  dance  with 
them  on  the  green,  and  wander  among  the  flowers 
all  the  day  long.      They  should  show  us  their 


beauteous  land  and  their  coral  groves  and  their 
golden  palaces. 

Lily  would  clap  her  tiny  hands  as  she  thought 
on  the  birds,  and  the  flowers,  and  fairyland.  The 
beautiful  Irish  girl  made  the  long  hours  glide 
quickly  past  with  her  merry  laugh  and  pleasant 
ways ;  and  that  was  a  bright  time,  thought  upon 
long  after — a  happy  time,  although  the  little  ones 
languished  for  want  of  fresh  air,  and  their  rosy 
cheeks  grew  pale,  unkissed  by  the  summer  breeze, 
and  the  birds,  and  the  flowers,  and  fairyland  were 
still  afar  9ff;  and  the  busy  needles  plied  from 
morning  till  night,  "  until  the  cock  was  crowing, 
and  the  stars  shone  through  the  roof,'*  and  one  of 
the  weary  workers  stitched  on  after  the  stars  paled 
before  the  light  of  day. 


PART  VL 


Clarshall  was  a  blaze  of  light,  and  John 
Morgan,  Esq.,  viewed  his  princely  mansion  with 
a  self-approving  smile.  Mrs.  John  Morgan,  in 
velvet  and  jewels,  was  receiving  friends.  Her 
only  daughter  was  late  at  her  toilette ;  her  two 
sons  were  with  their  tutor  in  the  library.  Beauty 
and  fashion  filled  Clare-hall,  and  merchant  princes 
and  professional  men  whose  wealth  or  genius 
made  their  appearance  desirable  there.  Clare-hall 
towered  above  its  compeers  with  conscious  dignity, 
and  over  even  stately  trees  around  its  gardens. 
Glitter  had  been  more  sought  than  architectural 
propriety  inside,  so  comfort  was  less  studied  than 
adornment  outside.  Heavy  draperies  of  costly 
materials  swept  the  floors — expensive  furniture 
was  crowded  together — valuable  paintings  lined 
the  walls  so  closely,  that  the  eye  knew  not  where 
to  rest ;  whilst  the  whole  were  so  inartisticaUy 
conglomerated,  that  the  fashion  and  grace  of  any 
single  ornament  was  imperceptible.  Certainly, 
however,  the  idea  the  owner  of  Clare-hall  meant 
to  express  was  fully  conveyed  in  its  interior 
arrangements — not  his  good  taste,  but  his  great 
wealth — real  substantial  bona  fidt  wealth,  of  his 
own  makingi  as  he  failed  not  to  declare  upon 
every  fitting  occasion.  It  was  the  pride  of  hb 
heart  to  parade  this  wealth  before  others,  and 
when  he  bad  amazed  his  guests  with  his  magni- 
ficence, and  duly  impressed  them  with  his  great- 
ness, it  was  his  boast  to  tell  them  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  hia 
present  eminence,  solely  by  hia  own  exertions. 
Mr.  John  Morgan  solemnly  declared  such  was  the 
fact,  and  his  friends  disputed  not  his  word. 

The  fair  Yenetia  was  late  of  appearing-^her 
father's  eye  wandered  amongst  the  brilliant  throng 
for  her  in  vain.  Where  is  Yenetia,  he  impatiently 
asked  P  She  came  at  last,  and  he  thought  she 
had  never  looked  ao  beautiful,  as  she  swept  past 
him— her  rich  lace  robe  floating  round  her  grace- 
ful form  like  a  snow-cloud,  and  her  raven  hair 
wreathed  with  the  pearls  he  had  that  same  day 
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preBented  to  her.    Veneiia  was  a  beauty,  and  she 
knew  it.    She  was  the   only  daughter  of  ITohn 
Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Clare-hall,  and  as  such  she  com- 
ported herself.     New  honours  were  coming  upon 
Clare-hall.      It   numbered  amongst    its    guests 
an  old,  real,  baronet.     It  might  be  Sir  Edward 
Gravely  was  the  poorest  man  there — but  he 
was  a  world  above  its  other  guests  by  birth,  and 
a  baronet  in  his  own  right.    Sir  Edward  had  met 
Yenetia  Morgan  at  a  county  ball  —  had  been 
fascinated  by  her  beauty,  said  the  gossips,  and 
attracted  by  her  fortune,  whispered  scandal.     He 
had  danced  oftenest  with  her  on  that^memorable 
evening,  and  had  accepted  her  father's  invitation 
to  Clare-hall  upon  the  spot.     Yenetia' s  dark  eyes 
sparkled  with  pleasure  when  Sir  Edward  approached 
her.    The  haughty  smile  softened,  and  its  cold 
expression  fled.     Sir  Edward  Gravely  was  neither 
young  nor  handsome,  but  he  had  what  was  better 
in  Yenetia  Morgan's  estimation — a  title.    Yenetia 
was  like  her  parent,    ambitious.      She  was  a 
fashionably-educated  young  lady,  with  no  vulgar 
prqudioes  in  favour  of  the  heart.    Position  was 
her  idea  of  happiness. 

Sir  Edw^d  Gravely  renewed  the  attentions  of 
the  ball.  The  lady  smiled.  Her  parents  ap- 
proved, and  Sir  Edward  believed  he  saw  a  way  in 
which  he  could  relieve  himself  from  hb  embarrass- 
ments, and  secure  to  himself  a  bride  at  the  same 
time.  He  devoted  himself  to  Yenetia,  and  she  was 
nothing  loth  to  receive  his  homage.  He  returned 
again  to  Clare-hall ;  Yenetia  grew  more  impor- 
tant at  home — more  imperious  abroad.  Lady 
Gravely  sounded  well. 


PART  V. 


SuMMBB  was  gone — and  with  it  the  birds,  and  tho 
flowers,  and  fairy  land.  Nora's  mother  fell  sick, 
and  she  came  seldom  now  to  work  beside  the 
widow  and  her  children.  There  was  no  sunshine 
now ;  the  wind  whistled  down  the  alley,  and  the 
snow  rested  against  the  window.  The  stars,  Lily 
thought,  forgot  now  to  come  out  at  night ;  but 
Gracey  could  help  her  mother  now  in  good  earnest, 
and  did  not  think — althoogh  her  mother  thought  it 
sad  to  behold  that  pale,  patient  little  face  bending 
over  the  long  hard  seams,  and  to  watch  the  tiny 
fingers  stretching  on  for  hours  that  should  have 
been  whiled  away  with  silver  bells  and  waxen  dolls, 
and  other  child  delights;  only  Graoey  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  she  was  yet  a  ohiid.  Lily  had  to 
amuse  herself  now  watching  the  fallen  snow,  or 
listening  to  the  moaning  wind.  Nora's  bright  face 
and  merry  laugh  they  all  missed ;— »^^hen  she  came 
down  it  was  with  a  graver  look. 

The  short  winter's  day  was  closing  in.  Lily  had 
erept  nearer  the  scanty  flre ;  the  mother  sat  nearer 
the  window, — she  ooiUd  not  afford  a  candle  so  early, 
and  Gracey  stitched  on  beside  ha. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up  in  her  mother's  face, 
saying,  "I'm  soon  tired  to  nigl&t,  mother.  It  seems 
I  oan't  finish  this  seam." 


"  Put  your  work  past,  Gracey  dear,"  replied  hef 
mother;  "you've  done  well  enough  to-day."  The 
work  was  folded  and  laid  upon  her  mother^s  knee, 
and  Gracey  sat  silent  for  some  time. 

**  How  old  am  I,  mother  P"  she  asked  at  length. 
"Six,  at  Christmas,  Gracey,"  answered  her 
mother,  and  she  sighed. 

"That's  a  long  time,  mother." 
"  What  is  a  long  time,  Gracey  ?" 
"  Six,  isn't  six  old,  mother  P'» 

Her  mother  smiled. 

"  How  old  is  Lily  P" 
"  Pour,  past." 

Gracey  fell  silent  again,  Lily  left  the  fire  and 
nestled  close  to  her. 

"  How  old  are  you,  mother  P"  queried  the  little 
maid. 

"  Nearly  four  times  your  age,  Gracey,"  answered 
her  mother. 

"  Don't  you  feel  old,  mother  P" 

"  Not  particularly.  What  makes  you  ask  suoh 
a  question  P" 

"  Because,  if  I  was  you,  I  should  feel  ever  so 
old.     I  am  old  now,  mother." 

"  Say  old-fashioned,  Gracey." 

"  No,  just  old,  mother." 

"  Poor  little  Gracey,  you  want  to  go  out  more 
and  work  less.  Ton  must  take  Lily  and  dolly 
out  for  a  walk  when  we  have  a  good  day." 

"I  would  rather  stay  here  and  help  you, 
mother.    Will  these  shirts  soon  be  done  making  P*' 

"  By  Saturday,  Gracey," 

"  And  shall  we  have  more  P" 

"  I  hope  so,  love." 

Gracey  sighed. 

"  Nora  is  tired  of  shirt-making,  mother.'- 

No  wonder,  thought  her  mother,  but  only  said, 
"Is  she,  GraceyP" 

"  So  tired,"  murmured  Lily,  laying  her  shining 
head  on  her  sister's  lap. 

"  I  think  every  body  must  be  tured  of  shirt 
making,"  observed  Gracey. 

"  Indeed,  little  woman.  Is  everybody  Nora  and 
yourself  P" 

"  And  you,  mother." 

"  I  didn*t  complain  of  being  tired,  Gracey." 

"  That's  for  our  sakes  mother,  you  didn't  always 
sew  when  father  was  alive." 

"  I  had  other  duties  to  attend  then,  Graoey." 

"  Why  did  father  die  P"  asked  Lily. 

"  Because  it  was  God's  will,  Lily." 
Does  God  will  everything,  mother  P" 
Everything  for  our  good,  Lily." 

"  Was  it  for  our  good  father  had  to  dje,  an 
leave  us  P" 

"  It  must  have  been,  Lily." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  God  would  send  us  something  to 
eat,  mother." 

"  Are  you  hungry  Lily." 

"Yes,  but  I  want  something  nloe;  like  what 
we  had  before  it  was  for  our  good  to  want  father. 
Why  don't  we  have  something  nice  to  eat  now, 
mother  P" 
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**S6oanse  we  are  tery  poor  now,  Lily." 

"I  don't  like  being  poor,  mother.  Do  yon, 
Qraoer 

*•  Not  mucb,"  langhed  Gracey.  "  Wliat  a  droll 
little  thing  yon  are,  Lily." 

"So  Nora  says/*  answered  Lily.  *'I  wish 
Nora  would  oome  back — I  wish — I  wish — ^I  was  a 
fairy,  to  haye  plenty  to  eat  when  I  was  hungry. 
I'm  hungry  now,  mother.*' 

"  You  shall  haye  bread  and  milk  betimes  in  the 
morning,  Lily,*'  said  her  mother.  She  had  only  a 
crust  of  bread  and  a  small  basin  of  milk  for  their 
next  day'a  breakfast. 

''I  don't  like  bread  and  milk  always,'^  said 
Lily ;  "  please  giye  me  a  biscuit,  mammy  dear," 
she  pleaded. 

Her  mother  bent  lower  oyer  her  needlework  to 
hide  her  tears. 

*'  Giye  Grracey  one,  too,  mamma— ^od  little 
Graeey — or,  she  shall  haye  half  of  mine." 

"I'm  not  hungry,  Lily,"  said  Gracey. 

"  Aint  you ;  Vm  so  hungry  for  a  biscuit,  please 
mamma." 

The  blue  eyes  were  raised  so  beseechingly,  and 
the  tiny  arms  dasped  round  the  mother's  knee. 
"  Just  one  to-night — please,  one  little  wee  bit, 
mammy. 

Wait  till  Saturday  comes,  Lily." 
No,  no ;  this  night ;  and  I'll  giye  you  one, 
two,  three  kkses.*' 

'*  You  shall  haye  a  whole  biscuit  on  Saturday, 
Lilly." 

"But  I'm  so  hungry  to-night,  mother,"  urged 
the  child,  as  she  left  off  plead^.  Her  counte- 
nance fell,  and  her  lip  quiyered,  but  she  kept  back 
the  tears,  and  went  to  nestle  beside  her  sister. 

"You  haye  yexed  mother,  Lily,"-  whispered 
Gracey.- 

The  head  was  quickly  raised — she  was  at  her 
mother'a  side  directly  again. 

"  Don't  get  yexed,  mammy  dear ;  may  be  1*11 
dream  a  fairy  gaye  me  a  biscuit.  Wouldn't  that 
bd  nioe^  mother,  and  me  so  hungry  f  Don*t  get 
yexed,  mamma,  don't  please,  or  Lily  will  cry 
too." 

The  poor  mother  drew  her  hungry  child  nearer 
her. 

"  Dear  baby  1  mamma  has  no  biscuits  now.  She 
must  know  you  to  be  yery  hungry,  and  yet  send 
you  supperless  to  bed.*' 
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PART  VI. 
Ttns  rich  thought  it  a  seyere  winter.  The  poor 
knew  it  to  be  a  miserable  one.  Employment  was 
scarce,  food  high,  wages  low.  It  was  indeed  a 
hard  winter  for  the  poor.  Those  who  dwelt  in 
Glare  Hall  felt  not  the  piercing  cold,  wrapped  in 
sables  and  warm  clothing.  Winter  was  but  a 
name  to  them,  though  they  bemoaned  the  seyerity 
of  the  weather  oyer  Uaeing  fires,  and  watched  the 
atoxm  as  it  beat  against  their  dosely  draped  win* 


dows.  Johfi  Morgan,  Esq.,  dedaied  it  to  be  an 
uncommon  winter — eyery  way,  he  added,  with  a 
sagacious  shake  of  the  head.  Profits  were  small, 
returns  unequal,  and  the  rate  of  pay  must  be 
reduced. 

Alas,  for  those  who  shiyered  oyer  his  needlework 
in  their  fireless  homes,  far  away  from  Clare  Hall, 
and  its  luxuries. 


PART  vn, 

Thxi  had  been  two  days  without  a  fire.  Graeey 
had  taken  cold ;  her  cough  grew  distressing^  and 
she  could  no  longer  assist  her  mother  with  her 
needle.  Cold  and  hunger  kept  Lily  awake  all 
night.  But  she  had  learned  of  Gracey  not  to  yex 
her  mother  by  crying  for  bread  when  she  had  none 
to  giye  them. 

Nora's  mother  lay  dying,  and  they  seldom  saw 
her.  Lily  ceased  to  dream  of  the  birds,  and  the 
flowers,  and  fairy  land ;  but  Gracey  told  her  that 
their  own  starling  sang  more  sweetly  than  any 
bird  she  had  eyer  heard. 

The  starling  was  Lily*8  own  bird.  Her  father 
had  brought  it  home  to  her  for  a  birthday  gift ; 
and  though  they  had  been  compelled  to  part  witl^ 
many  relics  of  happier  days,  that  bird  still  kepf 
them  company  through  all  their  poyerty.  He  sang 
as  blithely  in  his  cage  aboye  their  heads,  as  if  it 
was  summer  all  the  year  with  him.  Lily  took 
care  he  should  never  feel  hungry  like  her. 

It  was  a  long  dreary  winter,  and  it  was  not  yet 
near  an  end.  Gracey*s  cough  grew  worse ;  but 
she  was  yery  patient,  and  neyer  complained, 
though  her  mother  saw  her  grow  weaker  eyery 
day.  The  dispensary  doctor^sometimes  sent  her  ^ 
little  fruit,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  hb  patient's 
extreme  poyerty. 

Annie  Lee  preseryed  her  lady-like  appearance 
through  all  her  hardships.  £yen  Mr.  Joseph 
Jones  pronounced  her  a  genteel  person,  and  always 
treated  her  with  marked  condescension.  He  had 
eyen  obseryed  that  she  was  a  superior  needle- 
woman. He  had  praised  her  work,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  use  his  influence  to  get  her  an  additional 
penny  per  dozen.  Mr.  Joseph  Jones  did  not 
succeed  howeyer.  Morgan  and  Co.  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  raise  their  pay  in  such  times.  Mr. 
Jones  was  extremely  sorry  for  Mrs.  Lee  and  her 
little  girls,  but  the  goyemor's  orders  were*  like 
unto  the  Medean  laws.  The  senior  partner,  John 
Morgan,  Esq.,  regulated  the  rate  of  payments. 
None  dared  dispute  his  calculations,  or  offer  their 
opinion  on  his  business  matters.  If  a  party  in 
his  employment  was  dissatisfied,  that  party  was 
free  to  leaye,  but  not  to  complain. 

And  John  Morgan,  Es(].,  was  a  shrewd  man 
of  business — a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity; 
and  as  one  of  Her  Majesty*s  magistrates,  an  ad- 
ministrator of  her  laws,  and  a  ruler  of  the  people),  he 
certainly  knew  best  what  amount  of  labour  a 
human  machine  could  perform  in  a  giyen  time. 
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He  also  could  best  tell  at  wbat  ooat  it  eoald  be 
maintained  and  kept  in  working  order.  Mr. 
Josepb  Jones  knew  not  bow  anj  one  coald  subsist 
on  suck  a  pittance  as  seven  sbillings  a  week.  It 
was  utterly  beyond  bis  comprehension;  and, 
altbougb  no  business  of  bis,  be  felt  sorry  for  the 
widow  and  her  little  girls.  Indeed,  bit  heart  bled 
for  the  miserable  band  of  needlewomen  whom 
be  met  daily.  Their  genteel  poverty  was  worse  to 
aee  than  that  of  the  squalid,  ragged  beggar,  who 
abivered  in  the  oold  streets. 

•  •  .  •  . 

The  wind  whistled  drearily,  the  hail  rattled 
against  the  craiy  windows.  A  few  cinders  had 
been  scraped  together  into  the  little  grate.  It 
was  a  wild  day.  Gracey  had  fallen  asleep,  ex- 
hausted with  the  cough.  Her  mother  had  gone 
to  the  warehouse  witb  her  weekly  parcel  of  needle- 
work, and  Lily  was  out  alone  in  the  blast.  8he 
had  slipped  out  when  Gracey  fell  quiet ;  and  there 
was  nobody  to  miss  the  child. 

The  children  were  frequently  left  by  themselves 
in  their  mother's  absence.  Lily  was  very  proud 
of  her  post  as  housekeeper,  and  had  never  been 
known  to  desert  before. 

It  was  a  dreadful  day  for  a  child  to  be  abroad. 
But  with  the  sleet  blinding  her,  and  the  wind 
driving  her  back  at  every  step,  the  little  wanderer 
made  her  way  to  a  distant  street  in  which  was  a 
baker's  shop.  She  knew  it  well ;  she  often  passed 
and  repassed  the  windows,  attractive  with  their 
nice  biscuits  and  rolls.  With  a  hesitating  step 
she  entered. 

"Please,  ma'am,  may  I  have  a  biscuit  for 
Gracey  ?'* 

"As  many  as  you  please,*'  replied  the  smart 
sbopwoman,  banding  two  across  the  oounter. 
"  But  I  have  no  money,"  faltered  Lily. 
The  biscuits  were  taken  back. 
*'  Would  you  take  a  bird  for  one  biscuit,  ma*am. 
I  will  give  you  my  bird  for  a  biscuit  to  Gracey. 
She  baa  such  a  cough ;  and  I  heard  her  ask 
mother  for  something  to  eat,  in  her  sleep ;  and 
wbeu  she  wakes  she  shall  have  a  nice   biscuit. 
Please    take   my  bird — here  it  is,*'    said  Lily, 
producing  a  small  bird-cage  from  under  her  cloak. 
The  cold  bad  killed  the  bird— he  was  dead  in 
bis  cage. 

*'  Don't  cry,  poor  child ;  bere*s  a  biscuit  for 
Gracey,  and  one  for  yourself.  This  day  would 
freeze*  a  child  to  death,  far  more  a  bird." 

Tbrongn  the  drifting  sleet  she  flew,  witb  her 
dead  bird  clasped  to  her  bosom.  The  cage  and 
the  biscuits  were  left  behind. 

Gracey  was  fast  asleep.  Her  mother  had  not 
returned,  and  the  starling  was  wept  over  in 
silence. 

.  .  .  .  • 

It  was  late  when  Gracey  awoke.  Lily  had 
cried  herself  to  sleep,  and  the  mother  sat  behind 
the  curtain  witb  her  work. 

*'  Are  you  not  finished  yet,  mother  P"  she  asked. 
"Not  quite,  dear  Gracey." 
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"Is  Christmas  near?" 

"  It  wants  only  a  week  till  Christmas  comes 
again,  Graeey." 

"Then  I  shall  be  six,  mother.     Its  a  long 
time." 

The  moother  did  not  smile  as  formerly;  she 
looked  sad  and  sighed. 

Do  you  never  get  tired,  mother?** 
Sometimes,  Gracey.'* 

"  I  am  always  tired  now,  mother.*' 

"  You  will  get  better  soon,  dearie.^ 

"  Is  Nora's  mother  dead  ?" 

"  No ;  maybe  she  will  get  better,  too,  Oraoey." 

"I  don*t  think  anybody  wants  to  get  better, 
mother.  I  think  we  would  all  be  better  dead. 
It's  so  oold  and  so  miserable  here.  It's  not  a 
nice  world  to  live  in  mother.  I  don't  want  to 
get  better." 

Gracey— Gracey !" 

Don't  fret,  mother.  Are  the  stars  out  to* 
night?  I'll  be  a  star,  mother,  and  watob  over 
you  aud  Lily." 

A  fit  of  coughing  stopped  her.  When  it  sub- 
sided she  was  too  exhausted  to  speak. 

Poor  Gracey !  not  yet  six,  and  tired  of  life  I 
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PARTVni. 
"  Thb  dressmaker  waits  below,  Yenetia." 

"Really,  mamma,  I  am  quite  fatigued  with  this 
exertion.  I  have  just  got  rid  of  Miss  Brigga. 
Her  millinery  oonsultation  has  taken  two  boors, 
and  I  feel  quite  unable  to  encounter  Miss  Grieve 
to-day." 

"  My  love,  half  an  hour  will  sufiloe.  It  has  jasi 
struck  twelve." 

"  Yes ;  pray  ring  for  Ponebo's  Inncb."  ^ 

Poncho  raised  bis  glossy  bead  from  bis  eusbioBa 
and  licked  his  mistresses  band  in  recognition  of 
her  attention. 

** Poncho  shall  be  attended  to,  my  love;  but 
pray  consider  Miss  Grieve  waits  your  commands.** 

"  Another  day,  mamma,  will  do  as  well." 

"  Miss  Grieve  comes  such  a  distance,  Yenetia. 
The  good  woman's  time  is  valuable,  no  doubt.'* 

"  You  are  too  unkind,  mamma.  I  am  persecuted 
from  morning  till  night  with  tradespeople  who 
come  by  your  orders.*' 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  grumble  on  that  seore, 
my  love.  It  is  not  every  bride  who  can  boast 
such  a  trosseau.  Miss  Grieve  assures  me,  in  point 
of  magnificence  it  excels  the  Lady  Augusta  Alen- 
heim*s.  I  almost  tremble  to  think  of  the  cost  of 
your  marriage  dress  and  veil ;  but  Mrs.  Roberts 
assures  me  they  are  as  near  the  Princess  Royal's 
in  pattern  as  possible.  You  seldom  count  the  cost, 
my  dear  Yenetia." 

"  I  leave  business  matters  to  papa." 

"  And  it  seems  his  daughter  can  command  bim 
in  everything." 

"What,  Poncho!  no  lunch?!'  exclaimed  his 
mistress  as  the  pampered  favourite  snuffed  the 
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delloacies  proTicled  for  him,  and  lamed  away  his 
head  —  delicacies  which  many  a  poor  saffering 
human  being  would  have  gladly  received.  "  What 
can  possibly  ail  Poncho,  mamma?*' 

'*  He  is  not  hungry,  probably.** 

**  Brown  says  he  took  an  exccUeat  breakfast ; 
but  he  is  generally  ready  for  his  food." 

"Pray  do  not  distress  yourself,  my  love.  Poncho 
is  well  enough,  depend  upon  it,  although  he  may 
not  feel  apetitised  for  lunch  at  present.  Appa- 
rently, an  hour  later,  he  may  be  induced  to  partake 
of  some  little  dainty.  Dismiss  Poncho  from  your 
thoughts ;  Mbs  Grieve  still  waits.'* 

"  She  need  not,  mamma.'* 

*' Brown,  inform  Miss  Qrieve  Miss  Morgan 
cannot  see  her  to  day,  but  will  expect  her  on 
Triday,  at  the  same  hour.*'  The  message  was 
delivered. 

The  baronet's  bride  settled  herself  more  com- 
fortably amongst  her  cushions  to  glance  over  a 
new  novel ;  and  the  worn-out  dressmaker  retraced 
her  steps  to  tiie  city,  under  a  broiling  suu,  thinking 
of  the^wo  hours  she  ^had  lost,  and  which  had  to 
be  made  up  when  her  fashionable  customer  slept. 


PART  IX. 

The  world  numbered  one  child  worker  less — one 
mouth  fewer  to  fill ;  and  yet  Lily  went  oflener 
to  bed  without  supper.  The  mother  toiled  harder, 
later,  and  earlier.  But  her  strength  was  failing, 
and  the  weekly  parcel  was  smaller.  Mr.  Joseph 
Jones  noticed  her  altered  looks.  She  grew  paler 
and  thinner,  and  she  came  less  frequently  to  the 
warehouse.  He  had  heard  that  one  of  her 
children  was  dead :  but  ho  thought  the  little  girl 
as  well  away — all  things  considered. 

Two  years  of  ceaseless  drudgery ;  two  long 
weary  years,  during  which  she  had  never  had  a 
moment  in  which  to  seek  a  breath  of  purer  air. 
Two  years  since  these  aching  eyes  had  rested 
upon  the  fresh  green  trees  beyond  the  city- 
blackened  shrubs  and  stunted  bushes.  Two  years 
and  more  since,  with  her  child  in  her  hand,  she 
had  climbed  the  purple  hills,  or  trodden  the  daisy 
sward. 

Sunday  was  her  own --the  only  day  in  the  seven 
on  which  she  could  rest ;  and  that  was  sweeter 
now  than  the  free  sunshine  of  heaven. 

Lily  had  forgotten  the  birds,  and  the  flowers, 
and  fairyland,  and  Nora,  who  became  motherless, 
and  left  her  miserable  home  one  bleak,  dark  night. 
Neither  Lily  nor  her  mother  ever  saw  her  more. 
Nora  was  beautiful,  high-spirited,  and  thoughtless. 
Her  only  earthly  protector  was  dead,  and  she  was 
thrown  upon  the  world  friendless,  poor,  and  next 
to  homeless.  She  could  earn  but  a  pittance  at 
needlework,  for  she  was  not  an  expert  sewer  like 
her  mother.  She  hated  the  drudgery,  and  yet  she 
was  so  miserably  poor,  she  had  no  choice.  Tempta* 
tion,  in  its  most  subtle  form,  beset  her  path,  and 
the  kindhearted  but  impetuous  Irish  girl  accepted 


food  and  raiment  on  terms  whioh  the  untried, 
virtuous,  and  happy  would  have  loathed.  She  was 
born  poor,  and  she  grew  wicked — one  of  the 
mysteries  in  the  world. 
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PART  X. 

It  was  very  late,  but  the  widow's  lamp  still  lent 
its  feeble  light  to  the  weary  seamstress.  Lily 
was  so  hungry  she  could  not  sleep,  but  lay  quite 
still,  watching  the  busy  needle  silently ;  and  then 
she  startled  her  mother  by  the  strange  question — 
"  When  will  we  get  to  heaven  P" 

Why,  Lily,  I  thought  you  were  asleep." 
I  can't  sleep  to-night,  mamma.     I  wish r— I 
wish  I  was  dead." 

The  needle  fell  from  the  mother's  hand — she 
had  lived  to  hear  both  her  little  ones  desire  death 
rather  than  life. 

"  God  takes  good  people  to  heaven — donH  He, 
mother  P  and  I  know  people  are  happy  there,  for 
the  Bible  says  God  feeds  them.  Ob,  I  wish  to 
die,  and  to  be  fed  when  I  get  to  heaven.  Don't 
you,  mammy  dear.' ' 

Death;  yes!  Death  was  better  than  life. 
What  had  they  to  live  for  ?  Toil  and  starvation. 
Death  would  end  both.  A  wild  thought  entered 
the  mother's  brain.  She  flung  the  unfinished 
shirt  aside,  drew  back  the  thin  curtains.  It  was 
a  clear,  cold,  starry  night,  and  very  late.  She 
looked  round  the  miserable  apartment  they  called 
home.  Its  wretchedness  and  poverty  had  never 
been  so  apparent.  She  was  sick  of  life;  the 
very  child  wished  for  death  to  terminate  their 
miseries.  Her  head  was  giddy ;  her  brain  seemed 
on  fire.  She  was  faint  with  hunger,  for  she  had 
starved  herself  to  keep  her  child  alive.  She 
tied  on  her  bonnet,  made  Lily  get  up,  put  on  her 
scanty  clothing,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand  led 
her  out  into  the  'dark.  The  child  shivered  iu  the 
chill  night  breeze,  but  she  dragged  her  along  the 
silent  streets,  without  a  word  of  explanation.  A 
wild  smile  was  on  her  lip,  and  she  hurried  on  the 
child  until  she  could  walk  no  farther. 

"  Please,  mamma,  don't  go  any  farther,**  she 
pleaded ; — "  I'm  so  tired." 

Her  pleading  was  unheeded,  and  at  last  they 
reached  the  river.  It  was  dark,  sullen,  and  deep ; 
great  rows  of  ships  were  moored  along  the  quay. 
Lily  thought  their  tall  masts  were  like  spectres  in 
the  dark  night.  Everything  was  still  and  noise- 
less. The  watchman  raised  his  lamp  as  they 
approached,  but  passed  on.  His  steps  died  away 
in  the  distance,  and  they  got  beyond  the  ships, 
where  the  river  spread  out  broad  and  free. 

Lily  looked  from  the  gleaming  waters  to  the 
starry  sky. 

"Look  up,  mother,"  said  she,  **lQok  up  at 
yonder  star ;  how  bright  it  shines.  Will  Graoey 
be  watching  us  yonder,  mamma  P" 

'*  Hush,  child ;  don't  ask  qae8tion8.jj 

"  Where  are  we  goingi  mother  P" 
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That  question  rung  out  clear  and  calm.  Upon 
tbe  silent  nigkti  that  soft  child  voice  sounded 
starilingly.  Lily  had  spoken  frequenllj  on  tbe 
way  unheard  \  but  that  simple  question,  tremblingly 
asked,  arrested  the  mother's  steps,  and  recalled 
her  wandering  senses. 

"  Where  were  they  going  ?''  tbe  child  deiiianded 
to  know. 

It  was  a  Qod-sent  question,  by  tbe  mouth  of 
the  little  child.  The  mother  tottered  back  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  clasping  the  child  to  her 
heart,  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  will  carry  yon  home,  Lily ;  you  must  be 
very  tired." 


"  Nay,  mother,  I  am  stronger  than  you ;  let  me 
hold  your  hand — so." 

They  went  back  together— the  mother  and  child 
— back  to  starre  on  in  their  cheerless  home,  until 
God  saw  fit  to  end  their  miseries  in  his  own  good 
time. 

Sixpence  per  dozen  more  for  coarse  shirts 
would  have  lightened  them ;  but  {hese  sixpences 
went  to  make  Lady  Oraveley's  bridal  expenses  a 
thousand  pounds  more  than  they  might  have  been, 
and  still  they  would  have  shown  a  magnificent 
expenditure. 

The  miseries  were  lightened ;  and  the  time,  like 
I  the  way,  will  bear  to  be  told. 


(To  69  eofUimted,) 


WHAT     SHALL      WE      DO      WITH     THB     MONET? 


Is  generally  the  first  inquiry  when  a  lucky  wind- 
tall  has  come  in.     Long  and  serious  are  the  dis- 
oussions  upon  this  question  between  husband  and 
wife,  when  either  has  been  fortunate  enougli  to  be 
the  recipient   of  a  legacy.    Flans  for  provision 
against  dd  age,  and  tbe  best  methods  for  pro- 
moting the  future  of  the  children,  are  generally 
the  first  subjects  talked  of.     But  it  unfortunately 
happens  too  often,  especially  if  the  coin  and  notes 
themselves  be  visible,  that  the  money  imperoeplably 
melts  away,  and  leaves  no  enduring  trace  behind. 
When  lotteries  were  in  fashion  some  years  ago,  a 
gentleman,  well-known  to  the   writer,   was   the 
lucky  possessor  of  a  share  which  produced  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.    This  sum  was  nightly 
deposited  under  the  pillow  for  safety,  and  very 
many  sleepless  hours  were  passed  in  debating  its 
disposal  with  his  wife.     He  died  some  few  years 
afterward  in  distress,  which  was  only  relieved  by 
the   munificence  of    his    brethren  in   the  most 
ancient  craft ;  his  wife,  an  old  lady,  and  daughter, 
are  at  this  day  supported  by  their  joint  exertions  in 
needlework,  aided  by  a  small  school.     All  that 
remains  of  the  twelve  hundred  ,and  fifty  pounds 
are  a  coral  necklace,  which  was  bought  for  the 
ohild,  and  the  sword  of  a  Knights  Templar,  which 
belonged  to  the  husband.    These  relics  are  never 
looked  at  without  the  bitterest  regret   that  an 
answer  had  not  been  given  to  the  query. 

But  to  descend  to  more  humble  life,  events  are 
at  this  time  in  progress  which  dearly  elucidate  the 
necessity  of  promptly  solving  the  difficulty.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Chinese  war,  a  clever 
non-commissioned  officer  was  sent  to  Canton, 
having  been  manried  scarcely  a  month,  leaving  half 
his  pay  (thirty  shillings  a  month),  for  his  wife. 
Being  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  good  situation 
there,  with  an  increase  of  pay,  he  has  remitted 
fifty  pounds  to  his  wife,  who,  by  the  way,  can 
have  almost  constant  and  good  employment  as  a 
dressmaker.    And  what  is  to  be  seen  for  the  fifty 


pounds  P  A  quantity  of  cumbersome  furniture, 
too  expensive  in  carriage  to  be  moved  with  the 
baggage  of  troops,  and  which  did  not  cost  twenty, 
far  less  fifty  pounds,  and  a  watch  1  Though  only 
having  herself  to  support,  even  these  articles  upon 
which  a  pawnbroker  will  make  an  advance — down 
to  the  wedding  ring,  have  vanished,  and  not  one 
sixpence  put  away  to  replenish  the  husband's  kit 
on  his  return. 

It  will  be  said  that  each  of  these  cases  are 
instances  of  sheer  extravagance;  that  the  cue 
had  the  public  funds  wherein  to  invest,  the  other 
the  savings'  bank,  in  which  any  surplus  might  be 
deposited.  True,  the  conduct  of  neither,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  is  to  be  defended ;  but  both  show 
the  necessity  of  knowing  properiy,  "What  shall 
we  do  with  the  money  P"  and  the  folly  of  keeping 
it  constantly  in  sight.  What  is  frequently  said  to 
children,  who,  having  been  just  presented  with  a 
coin,  are  anxious  to  spend  it — "That  sixpence 
will  bum  a  hole  in  your  pocket'* — is  true,  also,  of 
children  of  larger  growth. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  money  P  Take 
it  to  a  money  broker  or  to  an  estate  agent  P  £ither 
of  these  are  legitimate  means  for  disposing  of  it ; 
but  before  a  decision  be  arrived  at,  its  final  future 
purpose  should  he  determined  upon.  If  it  be  set 
aside  to  place  sons  in  business,  the  former  would 
be  the  better  method ;  if  to  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion .of  a  fortune  for  an  only  child,  the  second 
would,  perhaps,  be  preferable ;  if  for  permanently 
increasing  your  own  income,  either  may  be  chosen, 
having  in  view  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  security.  Those  documents  in  which 
a  money  broker  deals,  are  always  convertible  at  a 
value;  for  land  a  customer  must  be  procured,  and 
some  time  elapse  before  iis  proceeds  can  be 
realised. 

Our  own  Government  Funds  offer,  perhaps, 
the  most  ready  means  for  investment.  The 
greatest  dvil  lawyer  was  so  highly  delighted  with 
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what  he  termed  "  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
Three  per  Cents.,"  that  he  invested  almost  the 
whole  of  his  immense  fortune  in  the  funds.  The 
eminent  man,  like  his  brother  the  great  Equity 
judge,  had  an  immense  antipathy  to  spend  a  penny 
unnecessarily.  Accordingly,  being  very  ill,  and 
having  a  fear  of  death,  he  transferred  all  this 
property  to  his  son,  reserving  to  himself  a  life 
interest,  in  order  to  save  him  from  paying  legacy 
duty.  But,  alas!  for  the  shortness  of  human 
foresight,  the  son  died  first,  and  his  lordship  could 
only  obtain  possession  of  his  own  property  back 
again  by  administering  to  his  son*s  effects,  and 
himself  paying  a  heavier  tax  than  the  son  would 
have  paid  had  he,  in  the  natural  coarse  of  events, 
survived  his  father. 

At  this  time  English  consols  are  worth  93,  and 
French  rentes  under  61  per  cent.,  each  yielding 
thee  per  centum  interest,  and  the  whole  of  the 
nation,  in  both  cases,  being  the  security  to  the 
individual  holder;  the  dividend  in  one  case  being 
£3  5s.  6d.,  and  the  other  £5  per  £100  in  money ; 
the  money  actually  to  be  received  in  the  latter 
case  varying  to  some  trifling  extent,  according  to 
the  rate  of  exchange  at  the  time  it  may  be  re- 
mitted.  Though  the  difference  between  the  two 
dtocks  is  so  great,  yet  many  circumstances  render 
consols,  perhaps,  a  preferable  investment  for 
Englishmen.  Consols  are  always  convertible 
regies  are  not  so  equally  saleable  at  a  moment's; 
notice.  Politics  exercise  far  less  influence  upon 
prices  here  than  they  do  in  France ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  recent  panic  upon  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  it  may  be  doubted  if  all  the 
incidents  which  have  occurred  since  the  war  was 
first  certain  to  take  place  would  have  depressed 
consols  one  per  cent.  So  far  from  this,  at  the 
moment  of  writing  the  funds  arc  steadily  rising 
under  the  effect  of  a  few  comparatively  trifling 
purchases  by  the  public.  But  the  greatest  and, 
perhaps,  most  important  feature  in  the  present 
high  prices  which  the  British  funds  bear,  is  the 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the 
few  means  in  which  savings  may  be  profitably  and 
9a/ely  deposited.  This  country  has  received  too 
many  severe  lessons  to  trust  foreign  nations  to 
any  great  extent  again ;  the  value  of  land  is  ad- 
vancing, and  it  is  to  securities  at  home  only  that 
attention  is  now  almost  solely  directed.  Though 
about  one  half  of  the  whole  national  debt  consists 
of  what  are  termed  consols,  yet  it  would  be  very 
diflScuU  to  accomplish  a  purchase  for  any  large 
sum  at  once,  the  stock  having  become  so  scarce. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  insists  that  all  monies 
committed  to  its  charge  shall  be  thus  invested, 
and  the  same  court  hold  trustees  free  from  bkme 
for  fluctuations  in  value,  if  they  have  purchased 
this  security;  otherwise,  though  purchases  of 
securities  may  have  been  made  with  the  purest  in- 
tentions,'yet,  if  any  loss  arise  therefrom,  they  must 
make  it  good  to  the  estate  for  which  they  are 
acting.  Bankers,  both  in  town  and  in  the  country, 
always  bold  a  considerable  amount  of  consols,  as 


being  always  available  in  ca^es  of  emergency  ;  the 
Scotch  do  so  in  particular.     The  large  insurance 
companies   also   absorb    a  considerable  amount ; 
some  few  years  since,  that  which  has  a  reputation 
for  the   most  extensive   and  safe  business,  was 
known   to  hold  them   to   the   extent   of  fifteen 
millions.     If  to  these  be  added  the  savins^s  banks, 
benefit  clubs,  and  the  thousands  of  private  holders, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  really  floating  in  tlie 
market  must  necessarily  be  very  limited.     After 
the  eventful  years  1830  and  181S,  many  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
this  country,  by  selecting  our  funds  as  the  se« 
ourest  means  of  providing  against  accidents.     The 
late  Emperor  Nicholas  for  some  years  transmitted 
the  gold  found  in  the  Ural  mountains  here,  and 
bought  into  the  funds,  until  he  had  accumulated 
more  than  two  millions ;  that  amount  was  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  sold  for  his  account  long 
before   the   breaking   out    of  the   Criaiean  war. 
Whether  any  of  the  original  stock  now  remains, 
or  whether  the  present  emperor  has  followed  the 
example  of    his   father,  is  not  exactly  known. 
Louis  Philippe  also  held  large  sums ;  and,  if  report 
be   not   false,  Louis   Napoleon   still   retains  the 
fondness  for  Capel  Court  which  he  exhibited  while 
an  exile  in  London.     All  that  time,  there  were 
but  few  of  the  German  reigning  powers  whose 
names,  either  their  own  or  their  agents*,  did  not 
appear  on  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Consols  have  been  particularly  noticed,  because 
they  are  the  standard  by  which  the  value  of  all 
the  other  Government  securities  are  regulated 
There  are  other  denominations  of  stock,  but  their 
price  is  such  as  to  bring  the  rate  of  interest  to 
about  the  same — namely,  three  and  a  quarter  per 
cent.,  which  must  be  considered  as  nearly  the 
maximum  for  a  certain,  and  an  always  tangible 
security — the  money  for  which,  when  sold,  would 
be  nearly  equal  to  what  had  been  paid  for  it.  Of 
cou.'se,  exceptional  bargains  may  be  made,  some 
of  which  may  be  better  or  worse  than  others. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  first  mooted,  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  Indian  Securities  ;  and  mire  so  lately,  as 
it  is  clearly  perceived  that  the  gaarantee  of  the 
Imperial  Government  must  virtually  be  given  to 
the  Indian  debt,  now  that  the  country  is  a  part  of 
the  British  empire.  The  directors  conimeaccd  by 
guaranteeing  a  certain  rate  of  interest  upon  the 
capital  employed  in  forming  railways,  in  addition 
to  which  the  shareholders  would  be  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  profits  beyond  the  guarantee. 
These  securities  were  and  are  largely  held  by 
capitalists,  though  not  so  extensively  by  private 
individuals,  as  they  are  liable  to  calls,  which  it 
may  not  always  be  convenient  to  meet.  Then  a 
loan  was  contracted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
mutiny,  none  of  which  is  now  offered  in  the 
market ;  and  very  recently  Lord  Stanley  raised  a 

further  sum.  4^  ^^^^  P^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  bears, 
the  interest  will  be  a  trifie  below  four  pounds  ten 
shillings  per  centum.     But  as  yet  the  Indian 
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rerennes  are  the  onlj  legal  secarity,  and  the 
principal  is  liable  to  be  paid  oS,  or  the  interest 
reduced,  after  a  fixed  number  of  jears. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  point  out  the 
great  attention  which  is  now  being  paid  to  im- 
pro?ing  the  resources  of  India.  Hitherto,  per- 
haps, the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world, 
abounding  with  what  may  almost  be  termed 
akiUed,  at  any  rate  cheap,  labour,  has  not  ad- 
vanced in  proportion  to  other  nations,  owing 
mainly  to  the  difficulty  of  transporting  its  produce 
to  the  sea-coast.  The  e?ents  of  tlie  last  few 
years  have  compelled  an  alteration  in  this  respect, 
and  the  interior  of  India,  which  has  been  almost 
isolated,  will  now,  before  long,  be  fully  opened 
out.  Investments  in  undertakings  in  India,  ju- 
diciously selected,  will  probably,  for  many  years, 
be  a  safe,  profitable,  and  philanthropic  method  of 
employing  capital. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  a  new  interest  has 
arisen,  second  in  importance  only  to  the  national 
debt,  involving  a  capital  equal  to  the  fee-simple  of 
many  sovereign  states  in  Europe  in  the  aggregate, 
and  including  many  single  undertakings,  each  with 
an  income  equal,  if  not  superior  to,  several 
kingdoms.  The  total  amount  embarked  in  British 
railways  is  now  very  little  short  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  sterling,  and  in  case  of  an  in- 
vasion, the  men  employed  on  the  lines  would  form 
no  insignificant  army,  were  they  all  collected  at 
one  point.  At  any  rate  they  would  be  found  to 
be  nearly  sulBcient  to  protect  the  particular  line 
to  which  they  belong.  Our  railway  system  will 
be  found  a  formidable^  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
an  invading  army. 

Were  all  the  railways  now  in  operation  to  be 
constructed  anew,  the  cost  would  be  greatly  di- 
minished ;  but  experience  has  to  be  paid  for.  The 
original  subscribers  to  these  undertakings,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  have  suffered  from  the  great  depre- 
ciation which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  their 
property,  arising  mainly  from  expenses  incurred  in 
overcoming  unforseeu  opposition,  and  in  the  ex- 
travagant price  paid  for  land — it  being  considered 
that  property  of  all  description  would  be  seriously 
deteriorated  by  their  introduction.  In  forming 
the  Birmingham  line,  the  immense  cutting  at 
Blis worth  was  forced  upon  the  company  by  the 
opposition  of  the  wiseacres  at  Northampton,  who, 
some  few  years  afterwards,  held  a  meeting,  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  at  being  without  rail- 
way accommodation,  subscribed  for  a  connecting 
lino  for  themselves,  and  have  the  satisfaction  now 
of  being  placed  upon  a  branch,  instead  of  being  a 
first-class  station  on  the  main  line.  This  is  but 
one  instance,  but  it  might  be  multiplied  by  hun- 
dreds. Preference  shares  and  borrowing  powers 
liad  to  bd  resorted  to,  in  order  to  meet  these 
additional  charges ;  and,  as  the  interest  upon  them 
has  to  be  provided  for  first,  the  holders  of  the 
original  shares  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  the 
balance  of  the  nett  earnings  after  these  have 
been  paid,   which   will    yield    Trom.  three    and 


a  half  to  four  per  cent,  per  annam  upon  iho 
average. 

Shares  in  joint-stock  banks  bear  i  high  price, 
and  yield  enormous  dividends  upon  the  sum  sub- 
scribed; one  in  the  metropolis  having  distributed 
twenty- two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  dividends  and 
a  bonus  in  a  single  year.  But  there  is  a  fearful 
responsibility  attached  to  the  holder,  namely,  that 
if  anything  goes  wrong,  every  sixpence  of  every 
individual  shareholder  must  go  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  bank.  The  circumstances  oonneeted  with 
the  Royal  British  Bank  of  London,  the  Northara- 
berland  and  Durham  District  Bank  at  Newoaatle, 
and  the  Western  Bank  at  Glasgow,  are  too  recent 
to  need  them  to  be  recalled.  A  decision  given  by 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  scarcely  twelve  months 
since,  in  a  suit  which  had  been  pending  some 
years,  will  be  sufficient  to  exemplify  the  point. 
Upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  a  grandfather  trans- 
ferred  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  shares  of  a 
bank,  which  subsequently  failed,  into  the  name  of 
the  infant,  as  a  present,  but  receiving  the  divi- 
dends himself.  He  died,  leaving  the  child  aome 
more  property,  and  afterward  his  father — ^and,  be- 
tween the  two,  the  infant  was  amply  provided  for. 
But,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  this  poor  young  man 
was  stripped  of  every  atom,  to  pay  the  liabilities 
entailed  upon  him  by  the  gift  of  these  shares. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  said  this  to  be  the  most 
painful  decision  he  had  ever  given, — and  few 
persons  will  be  disinclined  to  agree  with  him. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  tliat 
there  are  plenty  of  ways  to  employ  money  profit- 
ably, leaving  the  principal  intact,  without  risking 
the  capital  in  idle  expenditure.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  small  amounts  cannot  be 
purchased.  Such  sums  as  can  be  well  spared  may 
be  deposited  in  the  Saving's  Bank  ;  when  twenty 
or  fifty  pounds  have  accumulated  there,  a  transfer 
from  thence  to  Consols,  or  some  other  stock,  can 
be  clTcetcd  with  very  little  trouble,  and  without 
much  expense ;  and  that  done,  the  prtitige  of  being 
known  "  to  have  money  in  the  bank,"  and  "  I  am 
going  to  the  bank  for  my  dividends,"  will  add  to 
respectability,  and  procure  an  almost  unlimited 
extent  of  credit.  It  was  formerly  a  common 
custom  to  invest  fifty  or  a  hundred  pouuJj  for  a 
child  as  soon  as  born,  purchasing  further  stock 
with  the  dividends  as^hey  accrued.  The  accumu- 
lated sum  at  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
went  far  to  assist  the  future  career  of  that  child. 
And,  accordingly,  several  jobbers  laid  themselves 
out  to  sell  any  amount  of  stock  that  might  be  re- 
quired. 

There  is  another  class  of  securities  which  must  be 
approached  with  great  caution,  and  not  at  all  bj 
the  uninitiated — Foreign  bonds.  Foreign  coun- 
tries have  always  been  borrowers  anywhere  but  at 
home,  and  have  offered  large  premiums  and  high 
rates  of  interest,  for  money.  The  money  has  been 
advanced ;  but  the  interest  in  very  many  inatanoes 
has  been  forgotten.  On  looking  over  a  Stock 
Exchange  list,  the  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
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low  price  of  some  partioular  bond  pajfiog  a  certain 
dividend.  **  Why,  this  will  give  me  eight  or  ten 
per  cent^for  money/'  is  the  exclamation.  True, 
it  will ;  but  is  there  oiny  guarantee  of  permanency 
or  pnnotuatity  of  payment  ? 

It  would  be  a  sickening  subject  to  enter  ijito  a 
calculation  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  sterliog 
money  Ibet  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  obligations 
thus  entered  into  in  1885,  and  the  ten  subsequent 
years.  We  were  in  company  only  last  evening 
with  a  gentleman  who  inherited  a  very  fair  sum 
of  money  from  his  father,  the  interest  on  which, 
and  on  bis  wife's  portion,  enabled  tlie m  to  live  in 
a  genteel  style.  To  increase  their  income,  they 
traoaferred  their  funds  into  Spanish  stock,  and 
the  result  is  that  they  are  now  acting,  and  have 
done  so  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  as 
master  and  mistress  of  one  of  the  respectable 
ward  sehools  of  the  metropolis.  Spanish  bonds 
having  been  mentioned,  will  serve  as  a  type  of 
most  of  this  description  of  so  called  securities. 
For  years  the  creditors  did  not  obtain  a  six- 
pence of  dividend,  at  length  "  Spanish  honour," 
which  the  minister  always  boasted  about,  when 
they  were  pressed  to  pay,  was  alarmed,  and  a 
bargain  was  made,  by  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  capital  was  actually  cancelled,  the  arreais  of 
interest  capitalised  into  a  stock,  bearing  three 
per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  and  the  dividend 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  capital  deferred  to  some 
indeBnite  period.  The  Three  per  Cent.  Stock  is 
worth  39  perjcent.  at  the  present  time.and  one  por- 
tion of  the  capital  87,  and  the  other  7  per  cent. 
At  one  period  the  original  stock  was  current  at 
about  90  per  cent.,  paying  live  per  cent  interest. 
Some  of  the  South  American  republics  have  cer- 
tainly ledeemed  their  credit  as  soon  as  they  had 
power  to  do  so.     Chili  and  Brszil  have  paid  their 


debts  out  of  the  improving  income  of  the  coun-> 
tries,  aided  by  good  management,  and  Peru,  as 
soon  as  its  value  was  ascertained,  set  aside  the 
proceeds  of  its  guano  for  its  boud holders,  cut  of 
whic'i  a  large  portion  of  the  debt  has  been  taken 
up  and  cancelled.  All  these  facts  are  satisfactory 
to  present  holders,  but  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
has  become  of  the  original  subscribers,  who  in- 
tended to  live  upon  the  interest,  and  bequeath 
the  capital  to  their  children  P  The  Spaniards 
also  undertook  to  cancel  a  certain  amount  of  their 
bonds  each  year.  They  did  so  by  buying  them  in 
the  market  at  the  depreciated  value,  and  depositing 
the  pcpera  with  all  due  formality  iu  the  vaults  of 
the  Treasury.  But  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  the  Government  was  in  want  of  money.  When 
that  was  so,  a  decree  was  issued,  stating  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  bondholders, 
and  recommending  the  necessity  of  doing  so  to  ihe 
Cortes.  This  naturally  created  a  demand  for  the 
bonds,  and  a  rise  in  their  price,  when  the  vaults 
gave  up  their  dead  documents,  which  found  their 
way  to  Loudon,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  fto.,  and  the 
money  waa  squandered  among  court  favourites,  the 
army  gettbg  just  sufficient  of  their  arrears  of  pay 
to  keep  them  quiet. 

Some  years  since,  when  Lord  Palmerston  waa 
Foreign  Secretary,  a  deputation  went  to  him,  re- 
questing the  interference  of  this  Gbvemment  to 
obtain  their  money.  His  reply  was — **  Gentle- 
men, if  yon  choose  to  send  your  money  abroad 
to  the  impoverishment  of  your  own  country,  for  t)ic 
sake  of  a  high  rate  of  interest,  you  must  take  the 
risk.  It  is  too  bad  to  ask  the  nation  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  warlike  demonstration  to  collect  your 
debts.*'  People  who  have  an  inkling  for  foreign 
securities,  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  hia 
lordship's  opinion. 
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Arbb  a  long  negotiation,  which  the  French  Em- 
peror bad  determined  to  end  with  war,  the  Austrian 
army  crossed  the  Tioino  on  the  29th  of  April,  and 
gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  angle  formed 
by  the  Po  and  the  Ticino  from  their  junction  near 
Pavia,  to  their  entrance  on  the  Piedmontese  terri- 
tory. Tlie  Sardinian  soldiers  offered  little  or  no 
resistance,  but  retired  with  all  the  stores  which 
they  could  easily  obtain.  The  greater  part  of  the 
province  is  occupied  in  the  culture  of  rice.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  crop,  because  it  may  be 
arlificially  irrigated  with  ease,  from  its  intersection 
by  the  rivers  and  streams  which  ultimately  unite 
at  Pavia.  They  form  iu  reality  means  of  defence, 
and  the  Sardinians  employed  them  for  this  purpose. 
The  Ticino  issues  from  Lake  Maggiore,  where  the 
Austrians  had  placed  armed  steamers,  which  have 
fitt^ked  several  of  the  Sardinian  towns  on  their 


side  of  the  waters.  The  lake  and  the  river  divld 
Lombardy  from  Saidinia  downward  to  Pavia,  wher® 
the  Po,  after  its  junction  with  the  Ticino,  become® 
a  clearly  defined  frontier.  The  Maggiore  is  thus' 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Austrian  Hue,  and,  for  a 
nation  with  only  a  limited  maritime  power,  it  was 
curiously  based  upon,  if  not  formed  by,  a  force  of 
armed  vessels.  The  Austrian  territory  occupies 
the  left  baflk  of  the  Po  from  Pavia  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  territory  of  Piedmont  extends  on  the  right 
bank  only  a  little  beyond  Pavia,  which  is  on  tho 
left  or  Austrian  bank  of  the  Ticino.  The  Duchies 
of  Parma  first,  and  Modena  next,  succeed  to 
Piedmont  on  the  right  bank,  and  beyond  them 
stretch  **  the  states  of  the  Church,"  including 
Bologna  and  Romagna  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
Austrians  regarding  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
Roman  territory  as  neutral,  fi^^  their  extreme  left 
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below  FaTia.  At  an  earlj  period  in  the  war  the 
Parmese  rose  against  their  Dacheaa.  That  lady 
abandoned  her  capital,  bat  she  had  not  left  it  for 
many  days  until  the  Parmese  oitizens  and  soldiers 
invited  her  to  resume  the  Ducal  chair,  and  she 
returned.  The  Parmese  Government  declared 
neutrality,  which  was  the  beat  aerrice  that  Austria 
could  receive  from  them,  if  the  French  and  Sar- 
dinians would  respect  that  neutrality;  but  they 
hare  not  any  inteniion  of  leaving  Parma  in  their 
way,  as  an  Austrian  defence,  and  they  have  already 
declared  that  the  neutrality  of  Modena  cannot  be 
respected ;  a) though  we  know  no  other  reason  for 
distinguishing  it  from  Parma,  except  that  the 
latter  for  a  few  days  declared  in  favour  of  Sardinia 
and  united  Italy,  whereas  the  Duke  of  Modena 
preserved  the  feality  of  its  people.  His  territory 
stretches  to  the  borders  of  the  Genoese  lands — the 
lands  of  the  old  republic,  devised  by  Pitt  to 
Piedmont,  so  long  since  as  1805,  in  order  to 
render   that  kingdom   a  barrier  against  Prance. 

The  "great**  statesman  did  not  foresee  that  in 
fifty-four  years  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  them,  would  be  the  fiefs  and  feuda- 
tories of  a  junior  Bnonaparte,  then  unborn,  as  they 
are  at  this  day.  The  Austrian  territory  stretches 
across  the  Po,  opposite  Modena,  and  for  the  dis- 
tance occupied  by  that  Dukedom,  again  however 
marching  with  the  river,  when  it  reaches  the 
Ecolesiastisal  states.  Modena  joins  on  the  Medi- 
terranean shore  to  Tuscany,  but  the  Tuscan  land 
does  not  reach  the  Adriatic,  being  intercepted  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  or  Eoman  states.  The  latter 
stretch  across  the  entire  breadth  of  Italy,  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  out  off  the 
Dukedoms  from  the  Neapolitan  territory. 

This  explanation,  which  is  absolutely  unne- 
cessary to  the  multitudes  who  now  study  Italian 
maps,  affords,  in  connection  with  political  events 
and  reasons,  a  key  to  the  expedition  of  the  French 
into  Tuscany.  The  people  of  that  duchy  expelled 
the  grand  duke,  and  his  soldiers  seized  the  treasury. 
They  did  not,  however,  appropriate  the  contents, 
but  made  the  money  over  to  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, who  proclaimed  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
Victor  Emmanuel  would  have  accepted  the  Vale 
of  Amo,  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  all  the  other  palaces 
of  Florence,  and  added  King  of  Etruria  to  Lis 
titles ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  consult  his  superior. 
Kapoleon  did  not  give  him  permission  to  obey  the 
popular  voice.  The  Emperor  of  France  has  a 
cousin — the  Prince  Napoleon — for  whom  he  le- 
quires  to  make  provision;  and  he  sent  him  to 
Leghorn,  with  instructions  to  enter  Florence, 
assume  the  temporary  direction  of  the  army,  and 
seize  Modena  and  Parma.  A  French  army  will 
be  poured  into  these  territories,  to  operate  osten* 
sibly  against  the  Austrians,  and  compel  them  to 
extend  their  extreme  right, — thus  weakening  their 
line  opposite  the  great  allied  army. 

The  French,  according  to  some  parties,  will 
thus  bo  enabled  to  turn  the  inner  and  stronger 
lines  of  defence  held  by  i]ip  I^vL^iiUa^n  on  the 


Adige  river  at  Mantua  and  at  Verona ;  but  this  is 
only  a  rough  statement.  They  could  be  certainly 
turned  by  an  army  of  aulBoient  strength  to  mask 
them.  An  immense  army  would  be,  however, 
required  for  that  purpose;  and  all  its  forward 
steps  would  be  taken  with  the  probability  of  being 
isolated  and  surrounded. 

The  object  of  the  French  Emperor  will  be 
attained,  if  the  division  under  Prioee  Napoleon 
can  secure  Tuscany,  and  expel,  with  or  without 
assistance  from  their  own  people  or  soldiers,  the 
governments  of  Modena  and  Parma.  These  ter- 
ritories hereafter  may  be  united  with  Tuscany 
under  the  style  of  the  Etrurian  kingdom ;  for  the 
benefit  of  the  smaller  branch  of  the  Buonaparte 
trunk,  its  heirs  and  suooessora.  In  the  mean- 
time, if  a  road  be  afforded  through  the  dukedoms, 
across  the  Po,  into  the  Austrian  territories,  the 
success  of  hostilities  will  be  promoted.  The 
ulterior  view  of  these  proceedings  has  startled  the 
other  governments  of  Europe,  and  even  Russia 
has  not  acknowledged  the  provisional  government 
of  Tuscany.  The  British  government  has  been 
blamed  by  politicians  at  home,  possessed  of  less 
wisdom  than  zeal,  for  not  acknowledging  at  once 
the  provisional  government  at  Florence;  but  whom 
are  they  to  acknowledge  f  Is  it  Prince  Napoleon 
or  Victor  Emmanuel  P  The  former  entered  Tus- 
cany on  the  33rd  May ;  the  advanced  guard  of 
his  division  landed  at  Leghorn  on  the  81st  May. 
Our  government  can  as  yet  have  bo  aoeredited 
information  of  these  events ;  for  telegraphic  com- 
munications are  not  official  in  any  strict  sense  of 
the  term. 

The  movements  in  Tuscany,  and  especially  those 
contemplated,  if  not  actually  taken,  against  Modena 
and  Parma,  begin  complications  which  may  not 
be  easily  solved.  We  have  still'  in  this  country 
a  remainder  of  the  Buonapartist  faction  of  old 
times ;  but  they  cannot  be  gratified  by  the  recog- 
nition of  military  despotism  under  the  Earl  of 
Derby, — exactly  as  their  leader,  the  Emperor — 
whom  they  will  not  acknowledge  openly — could 
not  be  gratified  with  a  conspiracy  bill  under 
Viscount  Palmerston. 

The  Austrians,  after  they  crossed  the  THoino, 
were  expected  to  dash  down  on  Tnrin ;  but  if  they 
ever  had  that  intention,  they  were  too  late ;  for 
the  French  had  soldiers  near  Genoa,  and  tlie 
voyage  only  occupies  twenty -four  hours  from 
Marseilles.  The  railway  from  Genoa  placed  them 
rapidly  iu  strength,  on  the  line  of  which  the  great 
fortress  of  Alessandria  is  the  centre.  The  French 
occupied  this  fortress  by  the  middle  of  May. 
They  have  taken  possession  of  the  place,  and  it 
has  been  employed  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
French  Emperor.  The  Sardinian  army  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  French,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  French  Marshals.  The  King  of 
Siirdiuia,  to  whom  the  popular  representatives, 
when  they  separated,  gave  arbitrary  power,  is  an 
officer  of  the  Allied  Army,  serving  under  tho 
orders  of  Louis  NapoleoQ.     The  result  to  con- 
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stitutional  Bardinia  of  these  hostilities^  which  we 
are  compelled  to  regard  as  aaneoessary,  without  a 
single  popular  object  to  redeem  the  safferings  of 
war,  is  the  coneentration  of  all  authority,  and  the 
suppression  of  all  independence,  under  a  foreign 
monarch.  The  kingdom  has  no  longer  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  king  is  only  an  officer,  holding 
command  in  his  old  army,  whose  allegiance  is 
transferred  to  the  Emperor  of  France. 

This  is  the  beginning.  The  end  may  not  be 
reached  for  a  long  time. 

Among  the  curious  incidents  of  the  war,  none 
is  stranger  than  the  fact  of  the  Duke  d'Chartres 
being  an  officer  in  the  Sardinian  army ;  for  thus 
the  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  citizen  king  of 
France,  absolutely  serves  under  Louis  Napoleon, 
the  bitter  enemy  of  his  house,  who,  after  his  suc- 
cession to  the  Imperial  throne^  seized  the  property 
of  the  Orleans  family. 

The  angular  territory  formed  by  the  Po,  the 
Ticino,  and  the  monntaios,  is  intersected  by  other 
rivers,  all  tributaries  of  the  Po,  and  the  chief  of 
these  is  the  Sesia.  Although  the  Austrians 
crossed,  the  Sesia,  and  occupied  the  town  of 
Vercelli  for  several  weeks,  yet  they  never  overran 
the  entire  angle  to  the  Po.  They  crossed  th^t 
river  at  other  points,  where  it  approaches  the 
Ticino. 

The  Piedmontese,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
in  abandoning  their  territory  south  of  the  Ticino, 
opened  the  sluices,  and  inundated  the  country. 
So  far  as  the  rice  fields  are  conceraed,  the  opera- 
tion is  quite  natural  at  the  season.  The  entrance 
of  the  Austrians  and  the  French  into  Piedmont 
was  accompanied  or  followed  immediately  by 
heavy  and  incessant  rains.  The  rivers  rose  over 
their  banks,  and  flooded  the  oountry.  A  deluge 
interposed  between  these  armed  enemies,  and 
during  the  whole  of  May,  the  country  has  not 
been  practicable  for  heavy  artillery.  This  inter- 
ruption may  have  been  more  favourable  to  the 
Allies  than  to  the  Austrians.  They  were  not  so 
numerouB  as  the  Allies,  but  they  were  better  pre- 
pared, and  the  latter  bad  not  a  suffident  propor- 
tion of  cavalry  in  position  to  the  dose  of  May. 
One  object  of  the  Austrians  appeared  to  be  suc- 
cessful. They  had  rendered  the  province  between 
the  Po  and  the  Ticino  iaoapaUe  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  two  hundred  tjhousaad  men,  who  were 
to  pass  through  the  district,  and  they  had  sup- 
ported their  own  army  at  the  cost  of  the  enemy 
for  several  weeks.  They  had  thus  kept  back 
revolt  and  war,  as  they  believed,  from  Lombardy, 
until  harvest  might  be  advanced,  and  the  grain 
stored.  The  harvest  might  be  finished  there  with 
June  and  the  early  part  of  July.  The  country 
around  their  great  fortifications  on  the  Adige,  and 
their  inner  lines,  could  then  be  laid  under  water. 
The  Angel  of  the  Pestilence  would  strike  the 
invading  host,  who  would  have  to  bring  their 
supplies  from  a  far  oountry,  at  a  great  distanoe, 
and  might  pay  dearly  for  the  honour  of  dating 
letters  from  Milan.      This  was,  we  believe,  the 


policy  of  Count  Gyulai,  or  that  which  he  was 
desired  to  follow  by  this  Council  at  Yienna. 

Affairs  of  out-posts  occurred  between  the 
armies,  who  stood  in  a  semi-circular  form  from 
Pavia  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Ticino  ;  but  they 
were  of  no  great  importance  until  the  20th  May ; 
when  Count  Stadion  advanced  on  Casteggio  and 
Montebello  from  the  Austrian  lines  to  ascertain 
the  precise  strength  of  the  French  under  Marshal 
Baraguay  D'Hilliers.  The  Austrians  had  at  first 
a  great  superiority  of  numbers,  and  carried  both 
Casteggio  and  Montebello,  from  which  they  were 
expelled  only  by  larger  numbers  of  French  and 
Sardinians,  who  were  brought  to  the  battle-field 
by  the  railway.  The  French  loss,  now  that  estimates 
may  be  formed  from  the  letters  of  both  parties, 
appears  to  have  been  the  larger,  and  the  loss  of 
each  party  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  being 
nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  soldiers  actually 
engaged.  The  Austrians  retired  without  molesta« 
tion  or  pursuit,  and  the  French  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  positions  which  they  held  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  battle  of  Casteggio  will  be  famous  in 
military  history  for  some  novelties  and  no 
results.  Kailwajs  were  employed  for  the  first 
time ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Balaklava  line, 
in  actually  bringing  soldiers  dose  to  the  struggle. 
Rifled  cannon  was  also  employed  for  the  first  time 
by  the  French,  and  they  were  found  efficient. 
Upon  the  Austrian  side,  the  Tyrolese  rifies  and 
riflemen  were  more  successful  than  their  antagonists, 
and  the  French  learned  a  salutary  if  a  severe  lesson 
on  that  topic. 

Next  day  brought  more  fighting  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  Montebello  and  upon  the  Sesia, 
which  the  Sardinians  crossed  at  one  point,  and 
drove  back  the  Austrians ;  but  that  also  ended  in 
nothing,  for  the  Austrians  obtained  reinforcements 
and  in  turn  drove  the  Sardinians  back. 

For  several  days  during  the  last  week  in  May 
cannonading  was  heard  on  the  Sesia  near  Vercelli, 
where  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  in  command ;  but 
the  results  have  been  small. 

Garibaldi,  the  famous  defender  of  Home  against 
the  French  ten  years  since,  exhibits  equal  daring 
now  in  the  French  cause ;  for,  although  disguised 
under  the  mantle  of  independence  to  Italy,  a  man 
of  Garibaldi's  information  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
he  fights  for  Napoleon.  He  has  a  corps  of 
Italian  volunteers,  estimated  at  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  men.  With  them  he  passed  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Austrians,  probably  at  the  point  where 
the  Lake  Maggiore  terminates  in  the  Ticino ;  and 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Lombardy  and  in 
the  rear  of  the  Austrians.  He  seized  Yarese,  and 
defeated  the  Austrians,  who  endeavoured  to  expel 
him  from  that  town.  He  then  advanced  on  Como, 
fought  a  battle,  entered  the  {^ace,  seized  the 
steamers  on  the  lake,  left  Como,  fought  another 
battle,  was  again  victorious;  and,  on  the  28th 
May,  was  able  to  direct  his  steps  on  Milan,  raising 
the  country  as  he  advanced. 
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A  further  telegraph  from  Berne  states  that 
Garihaldrs  dashing  career  was  checked,  his  corps 
defeated,  and  the  remainder  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Switeerland.  The  report  is  not  authenticated 
at  this  date. 

At  home  there  are  reports  of  measures  con- 
cocted to  defeat  the  Ministry  in  the  Parliament, 
which  meet  to  day.  There  would  be  difficulty  in 
defeating  the  Ministry,  but  '*  what  next  "  is  the 
problem. 

New  contrivances  are  mentioned  for  the  res- 


toration of  peace,  in  whieh  the  speculators  in 
funds  have  some  conBdenoe,  but  no  other  parties. 

Neutrality  meetings  ha?e  been  the  staple  busi- 
ness in  politics  since  the  general  election;  and 
it  suits  the  purposes  of  too  many  persons  to  set 
neutrality  up  as  a  very  good  negative  agaioai 
reform,  which  is  a  positive  virtue. 

Tantia  Topee,  the  great  leader  of  the  Hindoo 
rebels — and  the  man  was  great— caught  on  the 
12th,  was  hung  upon  the  18th  of  April. 
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NewioH  Dogvane,  A  Story  of  English  Country 
Life.  By  Fbakcis  Fbancis.  Three  vols.  Lon- 
don :  Hurst  and  Blackctt. 
Nbwtoit  Dooyanb  is  a  youog  city  gentleman, 
who  is  transformed  into  the  hero  of  this  three- 
volume  novel.  His  pedigree  may  best  be  given 
in  his  own  words:— 

He  WM  the  ton  of  his  fftther,  und  the  whole  city,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Dogvane,  junior,  knew,  at  least  what  hit  father 
wai. 

Dogvane  the  elder  was  a  encceasfol  drytaUer,  who  had 
bcgiin  life  upon  small  means;  bat  by  dint  of  minding  his 
own  hnainess,  and  looking  more  after  his  own  affairs  than 
those  of  his  neighbours,  he  had  managed  to  get  together  a 
decent  amount  of  worldly  goods. 

Perhaps  if  other  people  imitated  the  example  of 
Mr.  Dogvane,  it  might  be  the  better  for  them. 
However,  we  proceed  with  the  story. 

The  hero  Newton,  son  and  heir  of  the  drysalter, 
is  %  sporting  young  gentleman.  The  father, 
however,  having  tried  field  sports  in  early  youth, 
and  shot  a  blacksmith  instead  of  a  bird,  has  ever 
since  eschewed  the  dangerous  pastime,  and  be- 
taken himself  to  the  more  peaceable  occupation  of 
fishing.  His  experiences  in  the  art  are  thus 
humorously  described : — 

Mr.  Dogvane,  sen.,  wm  addicted  to  Thames  angling  from 
s  pant.  Folks  who  have  walked  pleasantly  chatting,  after  a 
Star  and  Garter  dinner,  on  a  warmsammer  evening,  through 
the  meadowa  by  the  river  side,  may  have  seen  a  moderately 
plethorie  gentleman,  seated  in  an  arn-chair  in  a  pnnt.  la 
■id-stream  the  pnnt  is  moored.  It  brisUes  with  rods,  all 
of  whieh  are  evidently  fishing  for  themselves,  for  the  stoat 
gentleman  is  fast  asleep,  with  a  handkerchief  over  his  head, 
the  pictnre  of  comfort  and  contentment.  An  empty  pie- 
dish  It  near,  on  which  reclines  the  head  of  an  attendant 
fisherman,  equally  somnolent  with  the  party  in  the  oliair, 
around  which  porter  bottles  are  grouped  skilfully,  and  symp- 
toms of  tobacco,  in  the  shape  of  various  pipes,  may  be 
observed  about  the  punt. 

All  is  peace  and  tranquillity.  Suddenly  a  blnebottle  of 
iDquiring  mind  perches  on  the  ruby  nose  of  the  sleeping 
beanty  in  the  chair.  Tlie  bluebottle  proceeds  upon  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  up  the  nose  to  the  eyebrows ;  nothing  worthy 
of  remark  in  that  direction.  Back  again  !  Hallo  I  Two 
spacious  caverns.  Now,  as  a  member  of  the  Bluebottle 
Archseological  Society,  here  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  inquired 
into.  So  first  he  cautiously  pokes  his  head  round  the 
eomor,  then  oarafnlly  advances  his  forelegs  towards  the  month 
of  OM  of  the  cavea,  when— a-tithew  \  the  rash  arohmologist 


finds  himself  blown  a  yard  into  the  air,  amidst  a  perfect 
cloud  of  spray.  In  other  words,  the  sleeper  sneeaes  and 
wakes. 

But  we  must  have  done  with  the  father,  and 
return  to  the  hero  of  the  tale. 

As  we  have  said,  he  aspires  to  be  a  sporting 
young  gentleman,  and  an  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing this  taste  occurring,  he  seizes  it,  and  accepts 
the  invitation  of  a  friend  to  join  a  shooting  party 
in  the  country.  Understanding  that  a  dog  is 
necessary,  ho  goes  to  one  of  the  fraternity  of  dog- 
fanciers,  and  purchases  a  brute  called  Mungo. 
His  costume  is  the  next  object  of  concern.  His 
difficulty  on  this  point  is  removed  by  a  "  ready- 
made*'  shop  in  the  Strand,  in  the  wiudow  of  which 
is  displayed  a  gorgeous  shooting-jacket,  ticketed 
35s.  6d. 

It  was  a  glaring,  staring,  rainbow  plaid^blae,  green,  red, 
yellow,  purple,  white. 

"  Sweet  thing,  sir,**  qnoth  the  proprietor,  displaying  it. 

Newton  would  have  objected  that  it  was  too  brilliant;  but 
he  was  knocked  down  by  the  information. 

**That  plaids  was  all  the  thing  with  Prince  H* Albert,  the 
nobs,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  family.  And  grnts  in  the 
'Ighlands  wore  nothing  else  but  those  identical  plaids,  whieh 
was  called  the  Macdoodle  tartan.*' 

These  arguments  being  conclusive,  he  purchases 
the  garment,  and  being  told  by  the  veracious 
vendor,  "  that  it  was  made  for  Lord  Tomnoddy, 
who  was  just  Newton's  sice  and  cut,  and  he*d  a 
bordered  it  loose  and  full  for  freedom  of  haotion,*' 
he  is  furthermore  induced  to  bespeak  a  waistcoat 
and  trousers  of  the  same. 

The  auspioiocs  day  of  departure  arrives.  'New- 
ton reaches  his  friend's  house.  And  is  introduced 
to  the  family.  It  is  a  reception  night ;  they  have 
a  party.  Newton  acquits  himself  tolerably — no 
extraordinary  blunder  does  he  make.  The  follow- 
ing morning  he  dons  his  brilliant  costume,  which 
the  tailor  assures  him  is  quite  "  the  thing**  and 
which  his  customer  finds  out  is  noi  quite  the 
thing ! 

Newton's  costume  attracts  considerable  atten- 
tion; he 

Began  to  look  about  him ;  he  became  conscious  that  he 
formed  a  point  of  attrnction,  or  rather  obaervation,  to  the 
gentlemon  at  the  window.    More  blacks,  gr^s,  aud  greeaa 
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—  not  a  tiiigle  pliiid,  beyond  the  simplest  shepherd  plaid, 
UMDg  then. 

However,  he  partially  forgets  his  discomfitare 
in  the  sport  of  the  day,  and  bears  all  the  "  chaffing*' 
with  such  extreme  good  temper,  that  from  this, 
and  other  excellent  qualities  accidentally  brought  to 
light,  he  becomes  a  general  favourite. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  him  through  the 
adventores  of  the  second  and  third  volumes.  He 
grows  out  of  all  his  cookneyism,  and  manages  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  a  very  beautiful  girl,  whom 
eventually  he  marries. 

''Newton  Dogvane"  must  become  a  popular  work. 
There  is  true,  genuine  fun  in  its  pages.  The  scenes 
are  so  well  laid,  and  so  admirably  depicted,  that 
we  seem  to  be  living  among  the  people  who  appear 
in  them.  There  is  no  wonderful  plot,  nothing 
over-wrought  or  dramatic ;  yet  the  interest  is  un- 
flagging, and  arises  simply  from  the  natural  style 
of  narration.  It  is  so  easily  and  pleasantly  written, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  extremely  clever,  that  we 
are  carried  on  without  any  trouble — sailing  with 
the  tide,  and  without  any  tremendous  efforts  to 
ensure  progress. 

We  can  roost  safely  recommend  this  work  to  all 
those  who  like  novels  of  the  sporting  type — 
genuine  good-tempered  works,  "gentlemen  of  the 
old  school,*'  who  eschew  sentimental  rubbish,  and, 
taking  plain,  common  everyday  life  into  considera- 
tion, are  content  with  that — and  that  only^. 

There  are  passages  of  deeper  meaning,  and 
many  embodying  high  and  noble  sentiments.  Let 
every  one  And  these  for  him  or  herself.  "  Newton 
Dogvane"  is  oito  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  we 
have  seen ;  and  no  doubt  the  approbation  of  the 
public  will  be  justly  awarded  to  it. 


The  Mothert  of  Great  Men,     By  Mrs.  Elus. 
Pp.  418.     Loiiduii :  Bichard  Beatley. 
Mas.  Ellis  has  long  been  before  the  world  as  a 
writer   on    womankind.      The   subject    she    has 
chosen  in  the  volume  iu  hand  is  interesting,  and 
peculiarly  suited  to  her. 

The  first  mother  she  mentions  in  this  work 
(if  we  except  the  Virgin  Mary — whose  n&me,  we 
think,  should  have  been  omitted),  is  the  mother  of 
St.  Augustine,  an  oxcellent  woman,  who  lived  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity. 

The  history  of  St.  Augustine  is  singular.  He 
was  born  at  Thagastc,  iu  Africa,  and  continued 
there  until  in  his  sixteenth  year,  his  parents  sent 
him  to  Carthage,  to  finish  his  education.  He  arrived 
there  in  the  year  371.  Up  to  this  period  of  his 
life,  he  had  been  dissolute  to  an  unusual  degree. 
His  Pagan  father  held  out  but  a  bad  example, 
and  the  son  followed  it  readily,  in  spite  of  the 
sighs  and  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  Christian 
Monica.  His  tenour  of  mind,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  was  taught  to  look  for  something  more 
aubstantial  than  the  absurdities  of  the  Pagan 
Ofced  and  rites»  is  told  as  follows: — 


Here  (at  Carthage),  the  arts  of  the  Fornm  engaged 
his  attention.  He  studied  books  of  eloquence,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  reading  n.et  with  the  "  Hortensius  **  of 
Cicero ;  a  work  which  effected  an  eilraordinarj  change  in 
his  views  and  feelings.  Purer  and  more  exalted  aims 
began  to  awaken  in  his  mind,  along  with  a  vehement  desire 
to  seek  for  wisdom  wherever  it  might  bo  found.  One 
thing  startled  him :  that  in  the  midst  of  so  moch  good, 
and  in  a  work  so  capable  of  rousing  him  to  a  loftier  and  a 
nobler  ambition,  he  found  not  the  name  of  Christ — that 
name  which  hU  mother  had  so  studiously  tanght  him  to 
reverence.  Struck  with  this  want,  he  determined  to  apply 
his  mind  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  see  what 
they  actually  were,  and  whether  he  could  And  in  them,  that 
for  which  his  soul  was  still  panting  with  unsatisfied  desire. 
But  the  Scriptures  appeared  to  him  unworthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  Cicero,  and  iiis  swelling  pride  shrank  from  their 
lowliness.  He  therefore  applied  himself  again  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  in  the  society  of  men,  whose  *'  months 
were  snares,**  who  continually  cried,  "  Truth,  truth,'*  yet 
failed  to  show,  with  all  their  learning  and  attainments,  the 
way  of  life. 

Three  years  passed,  and  then  Augustine  lost 
his  Pagan  father.  This  event,  and  the  death  of 
a  dear  and  valued  friend,  made  a  deep  impression 
on  him. 

He  returned  to  Carthage  in  380,  and  his  faith- 
ful mother,  with  no  nuptial  tie  to  bind  her  now, 
followed  him,  determiued  to  share  his  fate,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  By  degrees  his  mind  became 
more  and  more  convinced  of  error,  and  more 
anxious  for  truth.  He  was  eulogised  for  hit 
talents,  and  the  profundity  of  his  learning,  but 
he  oared  little  for  the  world's  applause.  He  was 
restless,  unhappy,  longing  ever  for  that  which  as 
yet  he  had  not  found — Truth. 

Unknown  to  his  mother,  he  formed  a  project  of 
visiting  Rome.  A  frightful  illness  fell  on  him 
soon  after  his  arrival  there.  He  recovered  from 
it,  however,  and  began  to  mix  with  the  Koman 
youths.  His  tastes  had  undergone  a  great  change, 
for  he  found  their  manners  dissolute  and  depraved, 
and  therefore  little  to  his  liking.  Under  these 
circumstances,  ho  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Milan, 
where  he  introduced  himself  to  the  good  Bishop 
Ambrose. 

His  excellent  mother  followed  him  to  Milan, 
and  "  finding  that  her  son  had  been  led  to  some 
extent  out  of  the  darkness  of  error  by  the 
preaching  of  Ambrose,  Monica  loved  that  man 
as  an  angel  of  God,  because  she  knew  that  by 
him  her  son  had  been  brought  so  far."  Ulti- 
mately, Augustine,  as  we  know,  became  a  sincere 
and  pious  Christian,  and  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  by  Valerius. 

Uis  zeal  and  laborionsness  increased  with  his  authority. 
The  monastery  of  his  institution  became  renowned  in 
Africa;  and  about  ten  Bishops  of  undoubted  piety  were 
sent  out  from  this  seminary. 

These  instituted  monasteries  after  the  same  pattern, 
and  from  them  othei  Churches  were  supplied  with  pastors  ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  by  these 
means,  and  also  by  Augustine's  writings,  which  were 
translated  into  the  Greek  tongue,  were  diffused  and 
enforced  with  increasing  vigour  through  the  Christian 
world. 

The  mothers  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  Francis  I. 
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oome  next.    With  regard  to  the  former,  Mrs. 
Ellis  vrites — 

Much  hts  been  laid  abont  the  mother  of  Alfred  the 
Greet,  who,  howeTer,  wm  no  relation  by  birth;  and 
pleaaant  piotnree  are  painted  eTen  to  thU  day,  of  her  in- 
•tmetiont  oonT^ed  to  his  yonthfnl  mind  through  the 
roedicnm  of  mnaio  and  poetry.  There  it  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  such  teaehiog  posB«med  a  peoaliar  charm  to  a 
nature  so  constituted  as  Alfred's,  especially  when  hii  in- 
structress was  a  beautiful  princess,  only  a  few  years  older 
than  himself;  but  in  the  characteristics  snbeequently  ex- 
hibited by  this  illttstrions  prince,  there  is  much  more 
which  appears  jnst^  traceable  to  his  father's  influence 
than  to  that  of  his  stepmother;  and  perhaps  still  more 
which  is  attributable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  operating 
on  his  early  life. 

Tho  mothers  of  Henry  YII.  of  England,  and 
Henry  lY.  of  Erance,  are  interesting  memoirs, 
especially  the  latter.  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Qoeen  of 
Navarre,  was  uo  common  character.  Her  early 
struggles  against  her  marriage  with  the  Dake  of 
Gleves  are  well  written.  The  epoch  in  which  she 
lived,  those  days  immediately  preceding  the  in- 
human massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  are  full  of 
interest.  Her  son,  Henry,  King  of  Navarre  and 
of  France,  was  another  illustration  of  the  beneficial 
influence  of  a  good  mother. 

Passing  from  royid  mothers,  we  come  to  one 
of  a  different  social  standing,  viz.,  the  mother 
of  John  Wesley,  so  well  known  as  the  Methodist 
leader — 

Mrs.  Wesley  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Annealey,  one  of 
the  ejected  ministers ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
her  mind  was  early  drawn  to  the  consideration  of  subjects 
closely  connected  with  religious  scruples,  as  well  as  belief, 
by  the  circumstances  of  her  fiimily,  as  well  as  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  such  topics  must  have  arisen  in  the  con- 
versation at  that  time  prevailing  in  general  society. 

Mrs.  Wesley  was  married  in  the  year  1698,  and 
became  the  mother  of  nineteen  children.  Some  of 
these  died  in  infancy,  but  the  greater  number  grew 
to  man*s  estate.  Her  management  of  her  house- 
hold was  excellent.  Her  maxims  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following : — 

As  self-will  is  the  root  of  all  sin  and  miiery,  so  whatever 
ehftrishes  this  in  children  en«ures  their  after-wretchedness 
and  irreligion ;  whatever  checks  and  mortifies  it,  promotes 
their  future  happiness  and  piefy.  This  is  still  more  evident 
if  we  further  consider  that  religion  is  nothing  else  than  the 
doing  the  will  of  Qod,  and  not  onr  own ;  that  the  one  grand 
impediment  to  our  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  being 
this  self-will,  no  indulgence  of  it  can  be  trivial,  no  denial 
unprofitable.  Heaven  or  hell  depends  on  this,  so  thst  the 
parent  who  studies  to  subdue  it  in  his  child  works  together 
with  God  in  the  renewing  and  saving  a  soul  The  parent 
who  indulges  it  does  the  devil's  work — makes  religion  im- 
practicable, religion  unattainable. 

And,  again,  in  pursuing]  the  same  subject,  she 

says : — 

In  the  esteem  of  the  world,  they  pass  for  kind  and  indul- 
gent, whom  I  call  cruel  parents ;  who  permit  their  children 
to  get  habits  which  they  know  must  be  afterwards  broken. 
Nay,  some  are  so  stupidly  fond,  as  in  sport  to  teach  their 
children  to  do  things  which  in  a  while  after  ihgj  severely 
beat  them  for  doing.  .....  When  the  will  of  a  child  is 

totally  subdued,  and  it  is  brought  to  revere  and  stand  in  awe 
of  its  parents,  then  a  great  many  childish  follies  may  be 
passed  over. 


There  are  many  other  maxims  similar  to  the 
above.  Mrs.  Wesley  was  an  admirable  woman^ 
and  her  history  is  a  usefol  lesson  to  others.  The 
name  of  Napoleon  oomes  next.  Bvetything  relat- 
ing to  that  family  is  interesting  in  the  present  day. 
The  mother  of  the  first  of  that  name  beard  of  ia 
history— 

Letitia  Ramolini,  the  mother  of  Napoleon,  was  bom  at 
Ajaoeio,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1750.  In  the  midst  of 
civil  discord,  skirmishes,  and  fights,  she  was  married  to 
Charles  Buonaparte,  ere  she  had  completed  her  sixteenth 
year.  She  waa  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  of 
the  day,  and  as  such  was  celebrated  throughout  the  island  of 
Conica . 

She  was  a  bold  brave  woman,  following  her 
husband  in  his  perilous  undertakings,  even  riding 
by  his  side.  Charles  Buonaparte  died  in  1785, 
Madame  mbre  being  then  thirty-five  and  the  mother 
of  eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Mrs.  £llis  gives  us  several  curious  anecdotes  about 
her.     The  following  is  one  of  thesa  : — 

On  many  occasions  Madame*  Letitia  proved  herself  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  vigour  of  mind,  joined  to  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  pride  and  loftiness  of  spirit.  Shortly  after 
Napoleon*s  assumption  of  the  imperial  purple,  happening  to 
meet  his  mother  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Cloud,  he,  half  play- 
fully, half  seriously,  presented  her  his  hsnd  to  kiss.  She 
flung  it  back  indignantly,  and  tendering  her  own,  eaclairoed 
in  the  presence  of  his  suite,  "  It  is  your  duty  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  her  who  gaye  you  li<e.** 

And  again  we  read — and  this  is  a  beautiful  little 
incident, — 

When  all  her  sons  except  one  wen  seated  on  a  thro  ne 
she  was  unceasing  in  her  applications  to  the  most  powerful 
ef  them,  on  behalf  of  Lnoien.  On  being  one  dny  told  by 
Napoleon,  that  she  loved  Lncien  more  than  she  did  the  rest 
of  her  family — ^"The  child,**  she  replied,  "of  whom  I  am 
the  most  fond,  is  always  the  one  that  happens  to  be  the  most 
unfortunate.**  To  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  Napoleon,  a 
few  years  after,  bore  ample  and  ready  testimony. 

She  followed  Napoleon  to  Elba,  and  on  his 
escape  went  to  Home,  wheie  the  jest  of  her  life 
was  spent.  Three  or  four  more  memoirs  follow. 
We  have  the  mothers  of  Oowper,  Byron,  Goethe, 
and  Richter. 


Goilighi  and  Daylight ;  foith  some  London  Scenes 
ihey  shine  upon.  By  Georok  Augustus  Bala. 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1  vol.,  pp.  403. 
This  volume  consists  of  desultory  sketches  from 
London  Life.  The  dark  corners  of  the  metropolis 
have  the  lantern  of  Diogenes  turned  on  them,  and 
their  hidden  mysteries  exp'^sed.  The  following  is 
a  description  of  one  of  these  '*  corners  :*' — 

Here  is  a  '*  vault.*'  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  pallid 
death.  It  is,  indeed,  a  chosen  rendezrons  for  life  in  White- 
chapel — such  life  as  is  comprised  in  spirituous  jollity,  and 
the  conviviality  that  is  so  nearly  allied  to  delirium  tremens. 
The  vault  is  large  enough  to  be  the  presence-chamber  of  a 
London  gin  palace ;  bnt  lacks  the  gilding,  plate-glass,  and 
French  polish,  which  are  so  handsomely  thrown  in  with  a 
London  pennyworth  of  gin.  The  walls  are  soberly  coloured, 
the  only  mnral  decorations  being  certain  and  sundry  oleagi- 
nous frescoes,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  elbows  and  heads  of 
customers  reelining  there  against  it.    The  bareoaaler  is 
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eiy  high,  and  Uiero  trn  no  aneloiel  bus  or  anoggefiM ;  bst 
^liera  ia  one  anbrokeo  line  of  ahop-boird.  The  Tult  U 
veqr  f»M  to-night.  A  party  of  Anerieaa  aailora,  in  red 
tone!  ahirtai  and  bnaby  ivhisken^  and  ear-rings,  are 
liberallj  treating  a  aeleet  party  of  ladies  and  gentleaMn— 
bests  and  gnests  bciag  already  maeh  the  worse  for  liqaor. 
One  marineri  to  my  certain  knowledge,  has  been  regaling  for 
the  last  ten  mi  antes  on  a  series  of  **  glasses  to  follow  "  of 
Mmost  every  eseisabie  Anid,  taken  without  any  rebition  to 
their  chemical  affinities,  or  proper  order  of  snooesslon.  Vest 
to  the  sailora  and  their  gnests  ara  a  lot  of  Irish  labourers, 
geBtioobiting,qnarreUing,and  all  bnt  fighting,  in  their  native 
manner,  and  according  to  the  enilom  of  their  country.  Neit 
are  ragged  women,  and  mechanics  who  have  already  spent, 
prospectively,  op  to  the  Friday  of  the  nest  weeks*  earnings. 
Nest,  and  nest,  and  nest,  are  sailors,  and  Irish,  and  women, 
and  mtehanics,  over  and  over  again. 

PasaiDg  from  such  scenes  as  the  above,  we  come 
io  ibe  chapter  called  *'  Fashioo."  The  following 
^emarks  are  tersely  written,  and  trathful : — 

When  a  man  applies  himself  soberly  to  reflect  npon  the 
fitness  of  things  in  general,  and  of  their  several  tendencies 
towards  the  great  end,  of  what  a  whirligig  of  vanity  and 
inntility,  of  waste  and  glitter,  the  great  world  seems  to 
consist  {  All  these  flowers  and  furbelows  ;  all  this  crinoline, 
bergamot,  paste  and  jewellery,  was-chandlery,  Bras«els  Ince, 
and  Sevr^  china;  all  those  jobbed  horses,  silken  squabs, 
double  and  triple  knocks,  tags,  and  embroideries,  and  frip- 
peries of  the  Herald*s  College — what  are  they  good  for  P — 
what  end  do  they  serve?  All  these  mountebank  bonings 
and  reverences !  those  kissings  of  hands  and  backings  out 
of  rooms  of  lath  nnd  plaster ;  these  datterings  about  streets 
for  the  purpose  of  bandying  pieces  of  engraved  pasteboard ! 
these  grinniogs  to  your  fellow  worm  of  five  feet  long  across 
a  glass  of  grape-jaice;  these  bawlings  out  of  names  by 
lacqueys ;  those  posturings  nnd  pimpings,  and  agonies  of 
etiquette;  and  turning  night  into  day,  and  day  into  night. 
and  eating  when  we  are  not  hungry,  and  drinking  when  we 
are  not  thirsty;  all  these — the  life-chords  of  the  great  world 
—to  what  end  are  they  P 

It  wonld  be  difficult  io  answer  (hat  question, 
perhaps ;  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to 
master  the  difficultj.  The  book  is  an  useful  one ; 
it  is,  moreover,  interesting  in  the  darker  depart- 
ments of  life  where  its  author  seems  at  home ;  but 
we  knew  that  they  were  bad  enough  before  its 
publication,  and  now  we  want  rather  to  know  how 
they  may  be  improved  than  to  have  more  sickening 
details  of  vice  loosely  drawn. 


same  year,  Mr.  l^tler  was  appointed  Judge  Adrooato  oC 
Seotlaod-^an  office  which  he  discharged  with  singular 
credit  and  oonseientionsness ;  and  Lord  Melville,  to  whose 
friendship  be  owed  his  advancement,  farther  raised  him  to 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  where  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  beginning  of  1803,  with  the  title  of  Ijord  Wood- 
honselee. 

Patrick  Eraser  Tytler,  in  1808,  was  sent  to  a 
school  at  Ohobham.  This  establishment  was  kept 
by  the  Rev.  Oharles  Jerram,  "  a  man  of  worth 
and  piety,  who,  at  that  time,  held  the  curacy  of 
Ghobham."  His  father  intende4  him  for  the 
legal  profession ;  and  we  can  gather  that  he  pro- 
secuted his  studies  successfully,  from  the  fact  that» 
in  1816,  he  was 

Appointed  King*s  Counsel  in  the  Exchequer,  when  his 
standing  at  the  bar  was  but  of  three  summer's  duration. 
In  itself  the  appointment  was  of  a  very  hononrable  nature, 
and  not  unattended  by  emolument. 

The  office  of  Junior  Crown  Counsel  was  worth  about 
£150  per  annum,  and  was  considered  as  a  good  introduction 
to  business ;  so  that  this  may  be  regarded  as  my  friend's  first 
step  in  public  life. 

So  says  the  writer  of  his  life. 

His  legal  pursuits  not  occupying  all  his  time» 
be  determined  to  devote  a  portion  of  it  to  literary 
labour ;  and  accordingly,  in  1823,  by  the  advice 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  began  his  "History  of 
Scotland."  He  worked  at  this  so  assiduously, 
writing  sometimes  nine  hours  per  day,  that  his 
health  gave  way,  and  he  had  a  sharp  attack  of 
illness.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  his  domes- 
tic career ;  the  work  before  us  lays  his  life  opea 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  it  or  him. 

We  are  told  that  his  sister  materially  assisted 
in  the  composition  of  this  Memoir.  It  is  a  f>lee- 
santly  written  book — neither  very  interesting  nor 
very  dull.  A  variety  of  little  anecdotes  are  scat- 
tered throughout,  which  relieve  it  from  the  latter 
aspersion. 


J  Memoir  of  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler^  Author  of 

the  "  History  of  Scotland:'     By  the  Rev.  John 

BuBGON,   M.A.      One   vol.     London:   John 

Murray. 

Patrick  FiusEA  Tttlbs  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 

on  the  30th  of  August,  1791.     As  a  boy  he  was 

gentle  and  amiable,  and  universally  beloved  by 

his  companions.    His  character  as  a  man  was 

pretty  much  the  same.     The  following  relates  to 

the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir : — 

**  In  1790  he  (then  Hr.  Tytkr),  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  fidinboigh  a  series  of  papers  on  I'ranslatioo, 
which  he  published  afterwards,  under  the  modest  title  of  an 
'*  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Translation."  This  perform- 
ance attracted  great  and  deserved  notice,  passed  through  five 
editions,  and  was  long  regarded  as  a  standard  work.    In  the 


Ltfe  in  Victoria  ;  or,  Victoria  in  1863,  and  Vic- 
toria in  1858.  By  Wiluam  Kbllt.  2  vols. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
The  author  has  already  given  his  experience  of 
former  travel  to  the  public,  and  now  takes  us  to 
Australia.  The  peculiar  object  of  the  work  is  to 
show  the  march  of  improvement  made  in  the 
colony  during  the  last  few  years ;  and  the  author 
gives  us  some  little  idea  of  this  in  the  following 
paragraph,  the  date  of  which,  he  writes,  is  the 
30th  of  April,  18&3  :-- 

It  was  a  fine,  spirit-stirring  scene,  to  see  all  those  large 
emigrant  ships  filing  into  column  to  enter  the  harbour, 
every  soul  on  board  them  madly  anxious  to  jump  ashore 
and  adopt  the  land,  which  only  fifty. three  years  before  (two 
years  from  its  original  discovery),  was  abandoned  aa  an 
arid,  barren  country,  too  inhospitable  eren  for  the  rigours 
of  a  penal  colony.  A  little  over  half  a  century  ago 
the  liidy  Nelson  carried  the  governor  and  suite,  in 
charge  of  their  convict  family,  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent,  in  TMmania,  leaving  William  Briekly,  a  runaway 
prisoner,  to  forget  his  own  Ungvage  in  the  jargon  of  the 
aborigtnee,  and  to  renain  as  a  eooncetiag  link  betweea  the 
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Chmtiao  and  the  nvage,  iiDtil  the  enterprisiDg  B«tnao,  la 
18S5,  landed,  in  prowcvtion  of  a  wild,  peraooal  prcjeet, 
which  hat  led  to  the  derelopneai  of  the  richett  eooatiy 
ever  linked  to  the  Britith  crown,  and  will  moet  probably 
erentoate  in  the  foondation  of  an  empire  in  the  ■oathera 
hemiBphere,  as  mighty  and  as  glorious  as  aoj  tliat  has 
flourished  nnder  the  emblems  of  the  Crescent  or  the 
Cross. 

That  18  Mr.  Kellj*s  opinion,  a  safe  one  to  utter, 
inasmnch  as  the  present  generation  will  probablj 
hare  neither  the  opportnnitj  of  confirming  nor 
denying  it.  The  person  whom  he  mentions  as 
John  Batman,  landed  at  Port  Philip  Bay  on  the 
89th  of  May,  1835,  "  twenty-three  years  ago,  and 
about  thirty-one  after  its  former  abandonment.'* 
He  made  an  excursion  into  the  interior,  and  wns 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  country.  Through 
the  agency  of  some  Sydney  naiires,  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  for  the  purpose,  he  entered  into 
communication  with  the  aborigines,  and 

On  or  aboni  the  place  where  Williamstown  now  stands,  a 
ooatraek  was  signed,  sealed,  and  deliTered  by  John  Batman 
on  the  one  pert,  and  three  rojal  brothers,  enphouionslj 
termed  Jagga  Jagga,  on  the  other,  together  with  five  minor 
ehiefe,  granting  to  the  said  John  Batman  600,000  aeres  of 
land,  radiating  in  a  northerly,  easterly,  and  westerly  direc- 
tioB  from  the  point  on  which  the  document  was  eaecated,  for 
the  consideration  of  a  few  gross  of  rasors,  and  a  few  bundles 
of  blankets. 


branch  banks,  ehnrahce  of  all  deBoniaatioB^  a  raOw^, 
oonneding  it  with  Geelong,  and  another  oa   the  eve  of 
completion,  that  will  eatend  into  the  heart  of  the  pAd 
fieMs,  and   link   it  by  a  fork  to   the  metropolis.    Tha 
Williamstown  terminus  will  be  connected  with  a  fine  pier, 
running  into  water,  snfllciently  deep  for  the  largest  cHpper 
ships  to  discharge  alongside,  aad  will   soon   be  able  to 
boast  a  paient  slip  on  which  any  Tassel  afloat— eieepl 
perhaps  the  Great  Eastern — can   be   run  op  and  repaired. 
In  1853,  it  was  too  insignificant  a  spot  to  have  its  inhabi- 
taats  numbered,  but  ia  1857,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
resident  popuUtion  of  8680  souls,  besides  an  enormous 
floating  popuhUioB  always  ebbiag  and  flowing.    It  is  now 
locally  goTcmed  fay  a  municipal  corporation,  which  electa 
its  own  mayor  and  common  council,  and  to  cap  the  climax 
to  the  Lcgislati?e  Assembly  of  Yicforia— rather  a  marrel- 
loas    career   of   progress  and   improvement,  it   must  be 
admitted  within  the  brief  space  of  four  yean. 

We  might  take  multitudinous  extracts  from 
these  pleasant  and  iustructiTe  folumes,  did  space 
permit.  There  is  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  finding  of  the  monsfter  nugget,  and  another  of 
the  annoyances  to  which  diggers  are  subjected, 
and  the  abuses  of  the  police  system  at  the  dig- 
gings; the  latter  we  giTc  for  the  benefit  of  future 
diggers. 


This  site,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  water, 
was  found  inconvenient  for  the  capital,  and  Bat- 
man, therefore,  remoTcd  to  the  spot  on  which 
Melbourne  now  stands. 

I  take  it  for  granted  (says  the  author)  it  was  owing  to 
this  cireomstance — the  removal  of  the  court — that  dnriag 
the  eighteen  years  which  elapsed  f^om  that  period  neariy 
up  to  my  Undiug  in  May,  1863,  the  infant  city  removed, 
almost  in  it^ifu  jmo,  lying  in  a  state  of  perfect  torpidity  for 
sixteen  years,  but  awakening  to  something  like  animstion  in 
1861,  on  the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields.     Tet,  even  in  the 
two  sncceeding  years,  it  made  but  very  slow  and  rude  pro. 
gress,  for  when  I  stepped  on  its  rickety  pier,  which  roekeif 
enough  to  make  an  inlander  sea*sick,  the  only  qrmptoms  of 
a  town  I  could  discover  were  soma  large  weatherbound  arks 
anchored  in  the   mud — one  or  two  occupied  as  butchers* 
shops,  to  supply  the  shipping;   one  or  two  licensed  to 
slupify  their  customers  with  adulterated  alcohol;  a  leviathan 
eating-house,  superscribed  with  the  notiflcation,  **  dinners 
alwsys  ready  from  morning  to  night,**  and  the  postscript, 
'*  Hot  soups  always  on  hand.*'     There  was  a  large  grey, 
calico  smithy  alongside,  emitting  showers  of  sparks,  which, 
carionsly  enough,  flow  upwards  without  igniting  the  inflam* 
mable  roof ;  and  close  hy,  a  shipwright's  yard,  with  an  office 
and  dry  workshop,  covered  in  by  a  long-boat  inierted  and 
elevated  on  pile*.    There  was  a  straggling  suburb  of  ships, 
galleys,  and  hurricane  houses,  with   here  and  there  a  few 
buoys,  as  if  to  indicate  tho  liae  of  safe  thoroughfare ;  while 
the  shore,  up  to  high  wster  mark,  was  covered  with  the 
debris  of  drift  spars,  broken  oars,  ship  blocks,  dead  eyes, 
used'Up  passengers*  beds  and  pillows,  dilapidated  hencoops, 
empty  brandy  casks,  broken  bottles  and  krgs,  with  a  ballast 
of  salt  water. 

Such   was  Williamstown  in   1853.     We  now 
transcribe  the  account  given  of  it  in  1857  : — 

But  the  Williamstown  of  1867  ie  really  an  important 
place,  intersected  with  wide  regular  streets,  curved,  chan- 
nelled, and  macadamised  with  regular  troltoirs,  fine  stone 
and  brick  buildings,  private  houses  and  excellent  hotels, 
fine  shops,  most  spacious  and  well-assorted  general  stores. 


While  silting  round  the  hole  (from  whence  the  nugget 
had  been  taken],  *<  musing  and  chatting"  on  tlie  stmngo 
vicissitudes  of  life,  and  the  infinite  mutability  of  fortune, 
we  were  favoured  with  no  very  pleasing  eaemplificatiou  ia 
our  6wn  persons  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  **  a  brace 
of  traps,"  who   demanded  our  licenses ;  and  so  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  our  explanations,  vouched   by  T«— e, 
(one  of  the  party,)  whom  they  knew,  they  were  rude  and 
insolent,  and  pretending  to  discredit  our  statements,  ordered 
us  to  march  as  prisoners  to  the  camp,  first  to  pay  our  £& 
fines,  and  then  take  out  our  licenses. 

Expostulation   wu  vain;    promises    were    sneered   at; 
nothing  short  of  £20.,  that  is  £6  each,  could  procure  our 
liberation ;  so  off  we  marched  in  the  worst  ol  humour. 
The  first  mandarin  before  whom  we  were  brooght,  took  the 
cue  from  our  captors,  pretending  to  bngh  at  our  ruse, 
aunming,  at  the  same  time,  an  air  of  menace,  in  which  he 
hinted  at  locking  op  in  default ;  hut  on  asking  '*  if  one 
of  his  brother  commissioners,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of 
introduction  tfom  a  certain  person  in  authority  at  bead* 
qnarten,  was  in.the  camp,**  the  matter  assuoMd  aaothar 
complexion.    The  other  commissioner  soon  arrived,  aad, 
glancing  at  the  signature,  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  shook 
it  almost  to  dislocation  ;  but  had  I  not  had  the  letter,  the 
consequences  would  have  been   both  expensive  and  dts. 
Mgrreable.     Reflecting  on  this,  I  began  for  the  fliat  time  to 
think  that  the  digger  outcry  against  oAdnl  tyranny  and 
exaction  was  not  altogether  a  baseless  grievance. 

The  aboTO  passage  is  useful,  because  it  ex* 
p3ses  that  gricTance ;  and  the  testimony  of  such 
a  person  as  the  author  is  valuable,  for  he  is 
evidently  a  man  who  understands  his  subject 
thoroughly,  and  is  therefore  well  qualified  to  give 
evidence. 

The  volumes  are  written  eo»  amore,  Mr.  Kellj 
evidently  likes  his  subject,  and  Hkes  writing  about 
it,  and,  therefore,  as  he  throws  great  interest  into 
it,  we  like  what  he  writes.  His  descriptions 
are  graphic,  clear,  and  accurate ;  the  information 
he  gives  valuable.  For  the  lighter  style  of  leaders, 
he  has  provided  clever  little  anecdotes,  which  are 
wittily  and  sharply  told.  The  book  ia  quite 
readable. 
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^kel  JFoodciile  ;  or,  Woman^s  Mmstr^.  A  Tale 
for  the  Times.  3  vols.,  pp.  443  and  pp.  413. 
Loadon  :  Hatchard  and  Co. 
This  is  one  of  the  immerona  novels  with  the 
direct  and  palpable  purpose  of  inculcatias^  rcligiou. 
The  majority  of  this  class  of  works  advocate 
Foseyite  or  Romanist  principles.  Ethel  Wood- 
ville  takes  the  opposite  side,  and  is  a  strong 
oharoh  and  evangelical  lady.  Mr.  Woodville  is 
a  worldly-minded  lawyer  in  Garysford — a  mana« 
factoring  town  in  the  north  of  England.  Mrs. 
Woodville  is  a  person  of  a  different  stamp,  neg- 
lected by  her  husband,  and  strict  in  her  religions 
opinions  and  practices.  They  have  fonr  children. 
Two  of  these,  when  the  novel  opens,  have  grown 
up  to  young  ladyhood.  Laura,  the  elder,  is  fond 
of  admiration — beautiful,  and  almost  heartless. 
Ethel,  the  next  sister,  is  of  her  mother's  principles 
^-and,  we  suppose,  must  also  be  considered  beau- 
tiful, being  interesting.  They  have  a  brother, 
Henry,  who  merely  comes  into  corners,  does 
little  during  the  plot,  and  is  left  in  the  shade  at 
the  close.  They  also  have  a  baby  sister,  Minnie, 
who  is  an  important  agent  throughout  the  work, 
being  gifted  with  childhood's  pUin  speech.  This 
is  the  state  of  that  family  when  Mrs.  Woodville 
dies,  in  hope  that  Ethel  may  change  the  minds  of 
her  father  and  her  elder  sister,  and  educate  aright 
ber  brother  and  her  younger  sister;  as  the  in- 
■trament  in  each  case. 

The  lesson  taught  in  Mrs.  Woodville's  life  and 
death,  is,  that  two  cannot  walk  together  well 
unless  they  be  agreed.  She  married  for  affection, 
not  for  principle ;  and  the  authoress  says  she  was 
chastised  with  the  rod.  Indeed,  the  major  lesson 
of  the  book  is,  that  marriages  should  not  take 
place  between  persons  of  different  principles ;  and 
that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  religious  opinions 
of  those  whom  disengaged  individuals  are  in  danger 
of  loving.  Ethel  Woodville  is  the  grand  heroine 
of  the  two  Toinmes,  who  carries  this  principle 
fully  out,  in  much  temptation.  She  has  a  useful 
friend  in  Miss  Hackett,  an  old  maiden  lady,  who 
leaves  all  her  jewellery  and  some  ready  money  to 
Ethel;  and  only  regrets  that  her  property  is 
entailed  on  Charles  Bevan,  who  is  a  young  man 
— the  minister  or  rector  of  Carysford;  and  he 
wants  to  have  Ethel  also — but  he  never  told  his 
love.  He  left  his  aunt  to  tell  it — this  Miss 
Hackett.  Courtship  must  be  extremely  unin- 
teresting, by  proxy,  in  the  person  of  an  old  lady; 
and  we  pass  over  this  event,  which  occurred  too 
late  in  Ethers  life  for  Mr.  Bevan*s  hopes;  but 
here  is  a  pretty  little  story,  being  Miss  Hackett 'a 
own  love  tale  :— 

**  It  ii  no  long  itory,  and  no  new  one,  my  dear.  I  wm 
•bont  nineteen  when  I  became  engaged,  with  my  parents* 
•ooa4nit,  to  one  who  had  won  my  affeetions.  Ha  was 
haadaonia  and  dashing,  and  had  a  oonsiderable  degree  of 
what  I  should  call  wiidness  now,  bat  which  only  faa- 
dnated  my  girlish  fancy  the  more.  I  loved  him  with  all 
the  intensity  of  which  my  heart  was  capable.  He  was  a 
great  hnnter ;  always  the  first  and  foremost  in  the  moat 
daring  exploits  of  tha  chase ;  and  had  many  a  marvellona 


cflcape,  which  seemed  only  to  make  him  more  careless  and 
de&ant.  It  wanted  bat  a  few  days  to  oar  marriage,  when 
he  went  oat  to  hant  with  several  friends  who  were  with 
08  ;  bat,  before  night,  they  bronght  him  home  dying  from 
the  effects  of  a  fall.  Hi*  own  favoarite  haater  had  thrown 
him  with  violenoe  to  the  groand,  wlten  taking  an  ansaceess- 
fal  leap,  and  had,  in  straggling,  given  him  so  terrifle  a 
blow,  on  the  head,  as  to  extiogaish  all  hope  of  life.  He 
just  knew  me,  and  spoke  a  word  of  lofe  to  my  sorrowing 
heart,  and  then  closed  his  eyes  and  died.  My  reasoning 
powers  gave  way ;  and  for  some  months  I  was  deprived  of 
my  senses.  When  I  regained  ray  health,  my  character 
seemed  changed.  I  was  no  longer  a  girl.  I  was  in  feeling 
an  old  woman.  My  affections  were  blnnted,  and  all  my 
earthly  happiness  qaenehed.  It  was  not  a  sanctified  affliction 
at  first ;  bat  as  years  have  paased  over  me,  I  have  Icarat 
more  and  more  to  thank  God  for  the  trial.  I  never  felt 
disposed  to  marry  after,  though  my  parents  were  frequently 
anxions  I  shonld  do  so  ;  but  I  felt  I  had  not  the  affection 
to  bestow,  which  a  wife  should  bear  to  her  hasbaod.  Aad 
so,  yoa  see,  I  hare  remained  an  old  maid  ;  and  I  may  say, 
for  many  years,  a  very  happy  one !  Toar  dear  mother*s 
friendship,  and  my  affection  for  yon,  hare  brightened  my 
life  more  than  I  cin  tell  yon,  and  what  good  I  have  been 
able  to  do  in  ths  world  has  conitituteJ  my  earthly  happi- 
ness ;  anJ  I  IruU  now  I  am  looking  fjrward  to  a  better 
coantry,  more  lli.ui  I  ever  did  before,  and  fiReling  a  qaiefe 
peace  in  the  prospect  of  dying,  which  in  my  yonng  days, 
and  the  years  of  my  earthly  sorrow,  I  did  not  experience. 
And  now,  dear,  we  will  dismiss  those  snbjeots,  aad  yoa 
shall  read  to  me  a  little  before  my  nephew  comes,  for  I 
expect  him  this  evening.'* 

The  authoress,  for  wc  think  that  the  volumes 
are  written  by  a  lady,  forgets  perhaps  that  in  Ethel 
Woodville  she  draws  the  character  of  a  person  to 
whom  Miss  Haekett  gave  a  home  Orst,  aad  a  small 
supply  of  money  next ;  not  perhaps  absolute  inde- 
pendence, but  a  great  aid  in  resisting  temptation  ; 
which  originated  in  the  marriage  of  her  father  to 
a  lady  who  had  been  a  rival  of  his  first  wife,  before 
his  first  marriage,  and  who  is  described  as  rich 
and  vulgar;  and,  from  the  addresses,  perfectly 
honourable,  of  Mr.  Baymond,  a  gentleman  who 
purchased  an  estate,  named  Thurlston,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carysford  ;  backed  as  they  were 
by  the  friendship  of  his  sister,  whom  Ethel  assisted 
to  spend  her  money  in  good  works,  a  consequence 
of  right  faith  often  overlooked.  They  even  met 
Chartists  in  their  wanderings*  who  seem  to  be 
considered  by  the  authoress  as  at  the  top  branch 
of  all  evil.  She  might  be  astonished  to  hear  that 
many  zealous  Chartists  are  as  zealous  visitors  in 
the  way  she  recommends.  A  Mr.  Beauchamp,  who 
is  turned  from  evil,  is  made  to  express  his  convic- 
tion that  the  National  schools  have  prodaced  many 
Chartists  and  Infidels.  Possibly  so  ;  but  Chartism 
and  Infidelity  are  not  inseparable  companions. 
Mr.  Beanchamp  would  find  some  difficulty  perhaps 
in  dealing  with  a  Chartist,  who  quoted  to  him  the 
words,  "  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  yon,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  The  following 
passage  is  in  imitation  of  the  rough  dialect  preva- 
lent in  the  north  of  England. 

She  opened  her  UtUe  pocket  Testament,  and  read  in  n 
slow  dittiaet  nuuiner,  part  of  the  fonrteentk  chapter  of  St. 
John.  The  rattling  noise  in  the  workroom  ceased,  and  ^da 
DOtieed  the  wild  grey  ejm  of  tha  man  were  fixed  thought- 
folly,  while  he  listened  to  Ethel,  not  knowing  that  he  waa 
Botioed. 
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*'tt*s  fair  grand  like,  ja^t  to  think  o*  roo  harin^  a 
mension  i*  t*  skin,  same  m  you  ma'am!"  said  Sarah,  when 
Ethel  finished. 

**  Yes,  Jesos  has  prepared  one  in  Hearea  for  all  who  lore 
him.    There  will  be  no  difference  of  persons  there.** 

"Yes,  that's  jost  what  as  I  tells  Simon.  We*se  all  be 
illike  there,  so  it  doesn*t  mean  what  as  happens  here  wiV 
naaters.    Hope  no  affienoe  ma*m.** 

**  No,**  retnrned  Ethel,  quietly. 

**  Are  yer  going,  ma'am  P**  as  Eihel  rose. 

"  I  will  jost  speak  to  Simon/*  she  said,  adfanclng  to  the 
workroom. 

The  man  pnrsaed  hit  work,  though  he  saw  her  come  in. 

**  How  are  70a  off  for  work  now  ?** 

"  Ere  !**  mattered  or  rather  growled  the  man. 

Ethel  repeated  her  inquiry. 

"^Varrer  short.  Sefen  shillings  i*  t*  week  is  moat  aa  I 
can  make.  And  wi*s  five  months  to  fill,  and  rent  and  firing, 
there*  naa*t  much  to  bout  on,**  replied  Simon,  bitterly. 

**  Will  this  be  of  nse  to  tou  ?**  said  Ada,  Uking  alarm  at 
his  repals!Te  manner,  and  thinking  to  conciliate  him  by  offer- 
ing him  money. 

**  Nay,  keep  the  brass,  I  does*t  want  nau*t  but  work  ;  and 
rd  be  right  satisfied  to  do  it  for  *t  t*  present.  Bnt  our 
trade's  spoilt  wi*  them  cursed  maohines ;  they*Te  mined  ns 
and  we*re  nan't  to  torn  to.  I  wish,  with  all  me  heart,  some 
o*  them  masters  was  killed  on  *nm.  They  naue  care  for  as ; 
bat  t*  time  *U  come,  maybe,  when  we  gets  t*  power  i*  our 
hands,  as  we  will  lerel  *nm.    We  will  that.** 

Ada  felt  half  inclined  to  rush  out  of  the  house,  had  she 
not  seen  Ethefs  nnmoTcd  countenance. 

**  Simon,  do  yoa  not  think  it  wrong  to  speak  in  this  way  P 
Ooght  yoa  not  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  P  And 
has  not  Qod  ordained  that  while  we  live  on  eortli  there  shall 
be  differences  in  station  P**  replied  Ethel. 

**  I  reckon  nan't  abont  them  sort  0*  things ;  Fm  at  good 
as  any  on  *ain.  Why  (hcre*8  Stoit,  as  I  work  for,  he  was 
nobbeet  same  as  I  am  once,  and  now  he  pays  me  for  working 
for  him.  Why  is  I  to  be  worse  off  than  him  P**  said  Simon, 
angrily. 

Tbe  workman  in  question  was  ceriaiolj  of  the 
old  school.  Nobody  talks  of  leyelling  all  claases 
now,  and  those  who  did  once  might  as  well  have 
proposed  to  lerel  the  sea.  Ethel  Woodrille  has 
much  to  learn  on  these  subjects.  She  thus  dis- 
courses to  Ada  Raymond  upon  the  practice  of 
Tisiting  her  poorer  neighbours.  Ada  was  at  first 
astonished  with  Ethers  tastes : — 


**  And  do  yoa  really  feel  pleoaare  in  visitiog  among  tb 
creatures  P** 

"  I  will  not  say  that  I  always  feel  a  pleasure  in  it,  for  I 
hare  often  a  great  disinclination  to  go.  The  filth,  wretchedness 
poverty,  and  above  all,  the  irreligion  I  meet  with,  make  my 
heart  very  sad ;  and  sometimes  I  iim  inelined  to  wish  it  wore 
not  my  duty  to  go  among  them,  lor  I  have  so  few  means  of 
relieving  their  distress.  But,  then,  there  are  those  who  in 
their  miserable  hovels  glorify  Qod  in  their  afllictions,  and 
take  whatever  befalls  them  in  cheerfulness  and  resignation. 
And  I  can  truly  say,  I  never  return  from  visits  like  these 
that  I  do  not  feel  a  pleasure  in  having  tried  to  do  ny  duty, 
and  a  happier  and  mora  thankful  heart  for  all  my  many 
mercies.**  » 

"  And  do  you  find  a  groat  deal  of  poverty  among  them  P* 

**  Oh,  yes !  frequently  most  distressing  cases  of  wnnti 
among  those  who  have  no  work,  or  are  past  being  able  to  do 
much.  I  always  dread  the  winter,  provisions  are  generally 
so  dear.  Perhaps  yoa  are  not  aware  that  one  branch  of  tbe 
Caxyford  trade  is  spoilt,  at  least  for  the  poor  people  who 
were  employed  in  it.  Machines  have  lately  been  invented 
which  do  the  work  cheaper  and  quicker  than  men  can,  and 
this  has  thrown  hnndreds—I  believe  I  may  aay  tboQeaads>« 
out  of  work.  What  makes  the  case  still  worse  is,  that  tlieae 
poor  creitares  cannot  readily  turo  their  hands  to  anything 


else,  as  their  previous  employment  has  Weakened  (heir 
constitntions,  and  rendered  outdoor  labour  almost  impossible. 
Yet  yoa  woald  be  surprised  to  see  how  maay  instanoea  there 
are  of  cheerful  acquiesceaee  ia  the  will  of  Qod  amid  all  thia 
privation,  and  unwillingness  to  throw  themselves-  upon 
charity.  I  do  not  mean  in  all  cases,  for  Chartism  prevails 
to  a  great  extent;  still  it  is  pleasant  to  feel  there  ore  so 
many  who  sre  willing  to  make  the  best  of  their  hard  lot." 

One  regrets  the  teaching  iadireotlj  here  that 
Chartism,  and  mnrmaring  with  the  wi  1  of  Ood. 
are  convertible  terms.  Writers  either  shoold  con- 
fine fiction  to  probabilitj,  or  abandon  politics  in 
imaginative  works.  The  mere  request  for  per- 
mission to  vote  at  elections  of  members  of  Par- 
liament, is  not  very  horrible  ;  and  evangelical 
religion  has  nothing  in  common  with  passive 
obedienoe.  That  may  life  mistaken  for  resigna- 
tion, but  is  only  stolidity. 

Miss  Woodville,  that  is  Laura,  married  an 
officer,  out  of  spite,  because  her  fttther  was  to 
marry  a  second  time.  The  father  anathematised 
her,  not  thinking  an  officer  in  the  army  qoito 
equal  to  his  station.  The  girl  made,  however, 
a  good  wife,  until  her  husband  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  .     So  many  battles    have  been 

recently  stricken,  that  dates  cmnot  be  fixed  by  a 
battle  and  a  blank. 

Ethel  Woodville  refused  Mr.  Raymond,  although 
she  loved  him  "  dearly,"  because  he  was  an 
Infidel,  or  sceptical  in  his  notions.  He  left  Carys- 
ford  in  consequence,  plunged  into  the  gaieties 
and  the  pleasures  of  London  and  Paris;  and  in 
Italy,  finding  an  Atheistical  friend  going  out  of 
life  in  trouble,  he  sent  for  a  priest.  Of  these 
Italian  priests  we  are  told  : — 

But  the  traveller  ia  Italy  well  knows  the  majority  of 
priests  belonging  to  the  coanlry  villages  and  towns,  are  the 
grossest  and  most  profligate  of  men,  who  drink  aad  swear, 
among  the  lowest  of  oompaoioas,  and  revel  in  every  species 
of  wickedness.  In  large  towns  or  placA  of  note,  of  course 
they  would  not  be  tolerated,  neither  mast  these  remarks  be 
thought  to  apply  generally  to  the  Sardinian  pari  of  Italy,  or 
any  of  that  part  of  Switzerland  which  bordeni  on  the  north 
of  Italy,  for  they  are  there  frequently  quiet,  amiable  men, 
not  apparently  possessing  much  talent,  but  kindly  disposed 
towards  their  people. 

One  of  them  converted  Eaymoad,  had  him 
placed  in  a  monastery,  subjected  him  to  pennanoe, 
and  obtained  such  a  complete  mastery  over  hia 
mind,  that  Raymond  and  his  servant,  in  the  laoid 
intervals  of  the  former,  began  to  fear  designs  upon 
his  person  and  property.  So  he  ran  away  from 
the  Convent,  and  passed  over  to  Switsarland, 
where  he  met  an  English  clergyman,  who  guided 
him  into  the  right  path.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  volumes  are  occupied  with  reasoning  on 
disputed  points,  as  in  the  following  passages.  The 
first  refers  to  the  claim  of  Catholicity  advanced 
by  the  Roman  Chnroh  :— 

Yes !  both  visible  and  invisible :  but  not  with  a  visible 
head.  The  head  of  the  Church  is  Christ,  and  all  who  ia 
sincerity  and  tnnth  bold  Him  as  such  are  oiemben  of  tho 
fane.  By  the  visible  ehoroh,  I  mean  all  of  this  number  oow 
living  on  the  earth ;  kf  the  inTiaible  ohoreb,  tlie  whois 
number  of  those  who  in  every  age  have  been,  and  shall  still 
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ooatbM  to  be  gtthered  "oot  of  efery  kindred,  toDgae, 
people,  and  aalioo :  this  is  the  Caibolie  Chuoh." 

II  Bat  we  elain  to  be  the  trae  tnd  only  CathoUo  Chnrch.** 
•*  I  know  jou  claim  it,  bat  the  word  catholic,  or  anivenal, 
can  never  be  applied  to  any  one  denomination,  for  no  form 
it  oniTertal.  E? en  granting  Rome  to  be  a  tme  church,  the 
would  be  hot  one  member  of  the  body ;  fbr  at  the  body  it 
oompoied  of  many  memben  ander  one  head,  to  it  the 
Chaieh  of  Ghriti.  Differaieet  of  ibrm  may  exitt,  bat  tUll 
all  are  niiited  together  in  apottolie  doctrine.  I  can  attare 
you,  if  you  will  ttudy  the  Bible,  you  will  find  there  it  nothing 
in  the  whole  of  it  to  countenance  a  Titible  head  o?er  the 
UBiverHd  ehuvh.  There  are  a  few  pointt,  which,  ifim- 
putially  coondend.  may  tenrc  at  tigni  of  a  true  Church  in 
aooordance  with  God't  word,  for  '  by  their  fniiU  ye  tball 
know  them,*  ih^  the  holding  Chritt  the  head ;  the  membert 
governed  by  hit  Spirit,  all  baptited  into  that  one  body; 
holding  one  Lord,  one  Ikith,  one  baptitm,  one  Ood  and 
Sithor  of  an ;  the  taeramenU  duly  tilajiiittered ;  and  alto  a 
proper  ditdptine  enforoed,  tueh  are  marki  gatherad  from  the 
apottlet.  Thoee  who  approaoh  the  neaieit  to  tach^a  model 
compote  the  true  Chnreh.** 

And  the  second  has  reference  to  the  reading  of 
Soriptnre  and  its  assnmed  danger,  without  an 
interpreter : — 

''  The  Bible  telle  ut,  *  the  waylhring  man,  though  a  fooU 
thall  not  err  therein.'  It  it  impottible  for  any  one  under  the 
influence  and  teaching  of  God't  own  Spirit  to  wrctt  the 
Seriptoret.  He  only  it  an  infallible  guide,  and  no  one  under 
hit  guidance  can  err.'* 

"That  I  flrmly  beliere,"  returned  Raymond. 

"  Then  the  necettary  trutht  are  to  timple,  that  the  verieat 
child  mutt  underttand  them.  What  it  more  plain  than  the 
wordt,  ■  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jetut  Chritt,  and  thou  thalt  be 
naved  P'— the  ettenoe'of  talration." 

"  Certainly,  it  it  plain;  but  you  know  hereeiet  havearitea 
from  miiconeeptiont  of  the  Scripturet,"  taid  Raymond. 

"I  know  that ;  but  can  you  give  me  an inttance  of  herety 
anting  out  of  the  opiniont  of  an  unlearned,  ignorant  man  I 
Have  th^  not  originated  with  thote  who  were  etteemed 
among  men  t" 

The  volume  works  itself  out  in  the  endowment 
and  erection  of  a  Church  oo  Evangelioal  princi- 
ples, by  Mr.  Raymond,  as  a  thank-offering  for  his 
conversion ;  and  next  his  marriage  to  Ethel  Wood- 
ville ;  while  his  sbter  Ada  had  been  previously 
married  to  the  Mr.  Beauchamp,  whose  political 
ignorance  we  forgive  for  his  religious  sentiments. 
The  latter  we  like,  and  could  like  the  two  volumes  on 
their  account,  but  one  volume  would  be  more  use- 
fill  for  fictitious  literature  with  Ethel  Woodville's 
object.  We  were  going  to  write  that  the  style  of 
Ethel  Woodville  is  remarkably  good,  but  we  have 
given  several  extracts,  not  selected  as  favourable 
specimens ;  while  <he  plan  of  the  work  is  interest- 
ing, and  all  the  subordinate  characters  are  well 
sustained. 


Ottr  Moral  JTasiei,  and  How  to  Reclaim  Them.   By 

the  Rev.  F.  H.  Wilson.  One  vol.,  pp.  111. 
This  work  consists  partly  of  a  statement  of  the 
reclamation  of  a  district  in  Aberdeen,  through  the 
agency  of  the  author  and  others,  who^  for  ten 
years  have  laboured  in  the  improvement  of  its 
inhabitants  under  ciroumatances  of  considerable 


difficulty,  alleviated,  however,  and  in  a  great 
measure  removed,  by  the  assistance  cheerfully 
tendered  to  the  scheme  by  individuab  of  all  ranks, 
literally  from  the  Queen  on  the  throne — ^for  her 
Majesty  has  subscribed  repeatedly  very  handsome 
sums  for  this  mission — if  not  to  her  lowest  sub- 
ject, to  subjects  who  were  in  very  low  ciroam- 
stances.  Mr.  Wilson  says,  that  in  1847,  there 
were  10,000  adult  persons  in  Aberdeen  who 
habitually  neglected  public  worship.  The  cal- 
culation infers  a  population  of  20,000,  perhaps 
living  in  these  circumstances.  Now  we  know 
Aberdeen  well,  and  we  should  not  have  thought 
that  one-fourth  of  its  population  lived  in  this 
state.  We  do  not  question  the  statement,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  doubtless  has  made  it  on  the  evidence  of 
correct  statistics ;  but  it  shows  how  the  impres- 
sions derived  from  a  mere  glance  at  the  surface  of 
things  may  lead  us  wrong.  Eleven  years  since,  we 
advised,  in  this  Magazine,  the  formation  of  ragged 
churches,  as  companions  to  ragged  schools,  and 
equally  neoessaiy,  although  we  dislike  the  descrip- 
tive part  of  the  title.  They  may  have  been  pub- 
licly successful  in  many  corners,  but  the  evangelis- 
ation of  society  will  never  be  accomplished,  ex- 
cept by  the  exertions  of  members  of  churches. 
The  writer  says : — 

If  any  member  would  charge  himtelf  with  the  vititation 
of  one  family,  working  with  them  in  hit  own  way,  and  at 
hit  own  convenience;  if  every  Christian  lady  would,  in  like 
manner,  take  two  familiei,  end  visit  them  regularly,  atid  on 
no  account  tdfer  herself  to  be  diverted  from  this  work,  Itow 
toon  would  London  be  reclaimed. 

«  Our  Moral  Wastes"  presents  many  dreary  facts, 
but  also  many  of  an  encouraging  character  in  a 
short  space,  and  deserves  well  the  consideration 
of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  amelioration 
of  society. 


OiU  of  the  Depthi :  a  WomaiCz  Story,     London  : 

MaomiUan  and  Go.  Bp.  381. 
This  book  is  an  amiable  blunder.  It  professes  to 
be  a  "  woman's  life,*'  and  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  we  beg  to  state  that  the  woman  in  question 
has  been  a  fair  and  frail  one.  It  is  written  as  a 
warning — there  lies  the  amiability ;  and  it  is  pub- 
lished at  half  a  guinea — that  is  the  blunder ;  for 
the  class  of  readers  who  buy  half-guinea  books,  or 
go  to  the  circulating  libraries  for  them,  are  not  of 
those  who  throng  our  streets  for  immodest  pur- 
poses. To  fulfil  the  apparent  object  of  its  publi- 
cation it  should  have  been  produced  in  a  cheap 
ibrm.  Then  it  might  have  done  some  good.  At 
present,  and  at  the  present  price,  it  can  only  be  a 
failure. 

It  is  not  a  work  for  the  drawing-room  table, 
nor  is  it  a  proper  subject  for  young  people.  We 
would  not  put  the  book  into  our  daughter's  hands, 
and  if  we  saw  it  there  we  should  take  it  away 
with  all  speed.  The  biography  of  an  immoral 
woman  is  not  a  good  study.    That  the  faithful 
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pioiare  of  her  crimes,  and  their  sad  consequences, 
may  deter  others  from  following  in  her  steps,  is 
the  onlj  hope  which  can  warrant  the  pablication 
of  soch  a  chronicle.  It  is  the  style  of  literatare 
we  don't  like,  and  read  with  disgust.  Bat  we  will 
proceed  to  the  analysis  of  the  book  in  hand,  which 
professes  to  be  written  with  a  motive  which  should 
make  us  tolerant  to  its  appearance. 

Mary  Smith,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  is  a  simple 
oountry  girl,  who  falls  a  victim  to  a  young  gentle- 
man, who  chances  to  come  on  her  unawares,  as  she 
is  hanging  out  a  frock  to  dry.  Of  course,  he  pro- 
mises to  marry  her,  and  apparently  he  means  to 
keep  his  word,  for  he  sends  for  her  to  join  him  in 
Oxford,  but  before  she  can  arrive,  typhus  fever 
carries  him  off.  She  is  then  in  despair.  Sbame 
prevents  her  returning  to  her  own  family.  She 
does  not  know  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do.  As 
ill  luck  will  have  it,  she  meets  with  two  young 
dressmakers  of  light  character.  They  are  kind  to 
her,  and  she  forms  a  friendship  with  them.  As 
inay  be  expected,  Ihey  lead  her  into  mischief. 
From  this  point  her  downward  course  is  traced, 
until  she  becomes  one  of  the  most  abandoned 
women  of  the  metropolis*  Then  a  messenger  of 
good  comes  to  her  in  the  person  of  a  clergyman, 
who  dares  to  accompany  her  to  the  den  of  vice 
she  li?es  in,  and  speaks  the  truth  to  her,  and 
bears  her  threats  and  her  abuse  in  the  hope — a 
wish  afterwards  verified — of  reclaiming  her  from 
her  horrible  life.  This  clergyman  asks  her  what 
can  be  done  to  redeem  these  mberable  women 
from  their  sins.     In  reply,  she  says^* 

I  hare  Ihoaght  often  and  often  aboat  it,  sir.  Th6re  are 
locietiei  and  penitentiaries  which  wiil  reoeiTe  them,  bat  I 
never  knew  any  one  who  went  into  them,  or  who  woald 
not  hafe  tamed  away  in  acorn  at  the  idea  of  doing  so — 
and  starving  wonld  not  drifc  a  good  many  to  snch  places. 
Their  pride  revolts  against  it,  sir;  bat  I  do  not  say  that 
those  places  may  not  do  good  to  some  of  the  lower  orders, 
for  there  are  ranks  and  grades  among  those  people,  qaite 
as  exelnsire  as  anything  of  the  kind  in  respectable  society. 
The  common  bond  of  sin  creates  no  fellowship.  Bat 
penitentiaries  will  never  tonch  the  higher  grade  of  nnfor- 
tanate  women ;  and  I  do  not  see  what  will,  nnless  it  be  a 
porer  state  of  society  altogether.  It  mast  begin  with  the 
yoang  men,  sir ;  for  as  long  as  tliero  are  men  to  tempt, 
there  are  women  who  will  be  tempted,  and  will  fall. 

Her  argument  only  goes  mid- way  or  quarter- 
way  to  the  truth.  In  fact,  it  is  no  argument  at 
all,  but  only  saying,  in  other  words,  so  long  as 
human  nature  continues  what  it  is  at  present, 
young  people  will  be  what  they  are  at  present. 
There  is  no  remedy  pointed  out,  no  suggestion 
made,  as  to  occupation,  or  anv  lawful  means  of 
life. 

This  book  is  highly  unsatisfaotoiy.   The  heroino 


says  she  is  miserable — ^she  iaih  religion,  but  the 
agony  of  heart  arising  from  her  oootrition  is  no- 
where visible.  She  tells  her  milk-and-water  tale  of 
common  profligacy,  and  disgust  is  the  only  senti- 
n\ent  excited  by  the  narration.  But  she  lacks 
the  graphic  power  to  bring  her  bitter  penitence 
before  us.  Where  are  the  burning  words  of 
remorse  P  Where  the  broken-hearted  cry  to  God 
for  mercy  P  We  doubt  her  own  assertion,  that  she 
was  one  of  the  wretched  class.  Her  lukewarm 
nature— visible  in  her  look-— is  not: one  to  sin. 
and  then  be  driven  wild  almost  with  the  agony  of 
mute  remorse. 

We  have  said  that  this  book  is  an  amiable 
blinder — we  are  tempted  to  change  the  word 
"  amiable  *'  into  "  inexcusable.**  The  subject 
of  the  **  Social  Evil "  has  been  overdone.  Any- 
thing on  that  subject  should  be  remarkably  well 
written  to  be  welcome.  "Out  of  the  Depths," 
does  not  bear  any  analogy,  in  an  intellectual  point 
of  view,  to  its  title — it  is  not  out  of  the  shallows 
even  of  mediocrity. 

There  is  a  tone  of  hypocrisy  about  it  too : 
it  seems  written  for  sale — profit -^subject  chosen 
which  is  likely  to  take.  But  we  may  be  wrong, 
for  the  writer  professes  her  object  to  be  a  worthy 
one,  and  in  common  charity  we  must  believe  her. 
In  the  opening  chapter  of  her  book,  the  authoress 
says : — 

For  the  take  of  so  many  who  still  belong  to  the  elaaa  I 
did  belong  to,  I  feel  I  mast  begin  (to  write),  not  that  I 
have  mach  hope  that  any  wonld  read  or  profit  by  anything 
which  I  ooald  write,  were  it  even  to  become  a  printed 
book.  Bat  there  are  two  or  tliree  persons  who  have  hear4 
mach  of  my  story  by  word  of  moath,  and  who  have  all  the 
will,  and  may  perhaps  acqaire  the  power,  to  mitigate  the 
pestilence  of  a  great  and  crying  evil :  so  I  think,  that«if 
my  own  horrible  tale  is  set  down  in  writing,  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  able,  by  examining  the  partionlars  of  one  ease,  to 
apply  a  remedy  which  may  prevent  or  eare  others. 

We  cannot  recommend  this  book.  It  is  deoi-> 
dedly  objectionable.  Heads  of  families,  with  any 
claim  to  respectability,  will  exclude  it  from  their 
houses,  although  there  is  no  talent  or  graphic 
power  to  make  it  fascinating.  The  writer  has  no 
profundity  of  thought ;  her  arguments  are  common- 
place to  a  degree ;  there  is  nothing  convincing  in 
them ;  she  says  an  immoral  life  is  miserable,  and 
fifty  other  people  will  say  the  same.  The  lost 
creatures  who  lead  an  immoral  life,  don't  want  to 
be  told  so  much — every  one  rings  that  tale  in 
their  ear — they  must  be  made  to  feel  it. 

Once  more  we  say  the  book  is  a  blunder— 
whether  amiable  or  lamentable — let  the  public 
decide. 
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Confessions  of  all  descriptions  are  dis- 
agreeable. They  remind  the  culprits  of 
human  frailty  and  weakness  in  a  manner 
too  clear  and  distinct  for  mortal  pride. 
They  become  more  annoying,  however, 
when  the  confessional  is  mhabited  by  a 
multitude ;  and  many  persons  dislilce  more 
to  confess  a  mistake  than  a  sin.  The 
former  reflects  on  their  intellectual,  and 
the  latter  on  their  moral  strength.  We 
have  to  confess  a  mistake,  and  must  abide 
the  consequences  of  not  bein^  infallible. 
Political  writers  remind  the  puolic  usually 
of  their  fulfilled  prophecies,  and  drop  the 
unfulfilled  out  of  sight.  Our  purpose 
may  be  served  in  the  present  instance  by 
a  different  policy. 

Looking  to  the  results  of  the  last 
general  election,  we  believed  the  Derby 
Government  safe  from  a  direct  vote  of 
want  of  confidence.  The  Liberals  had  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
it  was  composed  partly  of  members  who, 
like  Mr.  Miller,  of  Leith,  had  declared 
that  they  would  not  support  a  party  vote. 
Mr.  Miller  has  been  assaded  in  Edinburgh 
because  he  kept  his  word.  Mr.  Lindsay 
has  been  attacKcd  at  Simderland  because 
he  opposed  a  party  motion.  Mr.  Miller 
did  not  vote  ;  Mr.  Lindsay  voted,  and 
both  have  been  blamed  for  not  becoming 
party  tools. 

We  are  not  going  to  write  a  "  melan- 
choly history"  of  these  proceedings,  but 
in  a  few  lines  to  state  them.  Durmg  the 
last  month  the  new  Parliament  assembled 
and  heard  a  speech  from  the  throne  which 


was  the  most  conciliatory  that  any  Minis- 
ter ever  penned.  The  ParHament  was 
assured  that  the  Government  had  done 
nothing  to  imperil  the  neutrality  of  the 
empire  in  the  quarrels  of  other  European 
nations.  The  members  were  informed 
that  various  papers  would  be  laid  before 
them  to  show  the  anxiety  which  the 
Government,  through  the  loreign  Secre- 
tary, had  evinced  to  prescribe  peace. 
They  were  also  told  that  the  change  in 
the  relations  of  the  European  States  had 
obliged  the  Government  to  increase  the 
naval  and  other  means  of  defence,  and 
thus  to  exceed  the  estimates  which  they 
had  formed  previously;  but  all  parties 
were  acquainted  with  these  proceedings. 
As  to  a  Keform  Bill,  the  Sovereign  told 
the  Parliament  that  if  they  Ishould  not  see 
right  to  consider  any  measure  at  this  late 
period  of  the  session,  they  would  require 
to  make  it  the  first  emplojrment  of  the 
next  year.  Thus  the  speech  from  the 
throne  defied  amendment  mthe  address — 
which  is  an  echo,  generally — except  by  an 
addition  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Ministry.  This  opinion  could  only  be 
affixed  to  the  address  in  reply;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  when  i'arliament 
assembled,  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  paily 
was  held  in  Willis's  Rooms  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  moving  the  annexation, 
overthrowing  the  Government,  and  ren- 
dering any  business  impossible  for  the 
year,  except  the  business  of  adopting 
estimates  and  drawing  salaries. 
The  rooms  selected  for  this  meeting  are 
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genemllv  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
amusement.     They  are  also  occasionally 
used    as  an    aristocratic    Exeter    Hall. 
Sometimes  they  figure  in  the  capacity  of 
a  West-end  Crystid  Palace.     Previously 
they  have  been  overlooked  as  appropriate 
scenes  for  a  political  re-union.      In  this 
instance  they  were  adopted,  because  they 
were  neutral.    Viscount  Palmerston  and 
his  friends  did  not  visit  Lord  John  Russell 
and  his  friends,   but    they   all  met    at 
Willis's,  As  for  the  Independent  Liberals, 
they  were  hooked  on  as  numble  joints  to 
the  respective  tails,  and  had  warning  from 
the  Guildhall  coffee-house  not  to  be  either 
impracticable  or    troublesome,   like   Mr. 
Roebuck.    That  gentleman  had  spoken 
disagreeable  things  at  Milford  Haven,  and 
accordingly    the   Parliamentary    Reform 
Committee,  who   assemble  in  the  City, 
put  the  screw   upon  all  doubtful  repre- 
sentatives.    They  passed  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  the  sting  being  stuck  into  the 
address  to  the  throne.     They  resolved 
that  the  country  expected  its  representa- 
tives to  let  the  Queen  know  officially  the 
want  of  confidence  felt  in  the  Ministry  by 
the  nation.     The  resolution  had  some  im- 
portance.   We  supposed,  and  others  sup- 
posed, that  the  leauers  of  the  Independent 
Liberals  had  made  terms  with  the  two 
Whig  powers,  and  that  the  arrangements 
were  au  right.   The  Independent  Liberalfi 
occupied  a  splendid  position  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament.      They  could  have 
enforced  their  own  terms  from  any  party 
in  search  of  their  alliance.     Their  circum- 
stances were  known  to  the  public,  who 
supposed  necessarily  that  the  treaty  of 
nlnance,  offensive  and  defensive,  contamed 
distinct  stipulations  for  the  public  interest. 
There  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  cer- 
tain   stipulations.      Two    seats    in    the 
Cabinet  have  been  secured,  one  for  Mr. 
Cobden,  if  he  will  accept  it  on  his  arrival, 
and  one  for  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.    These 
gentlemen  have  been  assigned  to  harmless 
places.    Mr.  Cobden  is  to  preside  over  the 
merchants,  and  Mr.    Gibson    over    the 
paupers  of  the  land.      They  may  both  be 
extremely  useful  by  a  cautious  discharge 
of  their  respective  duties.     They  cannot 
necessarily    do    much   mischief   to    the 
interests  of  their  new  friends  in  these 
places.    The  Board  of  Trade  and   the 
Poor  Law  Board  are  rather  executive 
than  "  originative  "  in  their  nature.  Mea- 
sures affecting  the  poor  and  concerning 


trade  may  come  out  of  these  offices,  but, 
unless  ilr.  Cobden  propose  to  take  the 
entrance  shilling  from  each  quarter  of 
foreign  com,  or^Ir.  Gibson  devise  some 
means  to  abolish  the  poor,  we  know  of  no 
great  feats  open  to  them  in  these  de- 
partments. 

]Mr.  Cobden,  we  are  now  told,  will  not 
accept  the  position.  Nobody  can  say 
truly  that  he  will  refiise  until  he  has  been 
consulted.  He  is  an  honest  man,  who  will 
not  render  himself  responsible  for  the 
decisions  of  the  Cabinet  imtil  he  believes 
tl^t  he  can  render  them  accordant,  in 
some  measure,  ^vith  his  views.  He  is  not 
more  honest,  we  do  not  think  that  he  is 
less  upright,  than  Mr.  Walpole,  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment ;  and  if  Mr.  Cobden  accept  office  he 
will  not  discharge  its  duties  long,  or  the 
Ministry  will  have  a  short  life.  He  will 
resign  alone,  or  they  will  all  resign  in 
company. 

A  member  of  a  Cabinet  has  his  secret 
vote,  and  it  must  be  kept  secret  fi*om  his 
constituents  while  he  remains  in  office. 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Gibson  cannot  carry 
their  own  principles  into  operation  in  the 
Government.  Mr.  Cobden  s  passive  re- 
sistance principles  would  ruin  any  Cabinet 
in  a  week.  He  is  not  committed,  indeed, 
to  the  full  breadth  of  the  theory,  and  his 
opinions  have  been  misrepresented  on  the 
subject  of  national  defences,  yet  he  goes 
nearer  to  disarmament  than  the  nation 
will  permit  at  this  time. 

We  are  not,  however,  telling  the  story 
without  details  as  we  proposed.  The 
meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms  was  harmo- 
nious. The  two  rivals  were  reconciled. 
Perfect  discipline  was  restored.  The 
assault  was  voted.  Mr.  Bright  agreed, 
and  Mr.  Gibson  consented  to  be  made  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  The  heir  and  son  of  a 
duke,  firesh  and  green  from  college,  or 
whose  freshness  has  not  been  rubbed  off 
by  much  speaking,  was  found  ready  and 
^ling  to  move  the  ejection  of  the  Go- 
vernment. An  older  member  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Hanbury,  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  second  the  motion.  Both  gentlemen 
assigned  good  reasons  for  their  proceed- 
ings, and  did  in  very  fair  style  their 
specific  work.  Then  ilr.  Disraeli's  answer 
was  delivered,  severe  and  terrible  in  some 

Sassages,  especially  those  addressed  to  Sir 
ames  Granam,  who,  like  a  wandering 
traveller,  returning  in  age  to  the  home  of 
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his  early  days,  weary  with  the  toil  of  his 
journeying,  grey  and  stained  by  time  and 
time's  usages,  seeks  again  comfort  in  the 
Radicalism  of  his  youth.  Conversions 
and  re-conversions  are  not  astonishing  in 
our  times,  and  the  movements  of  Sir 
James  Graham  towards  the  truth  need 
not  have  excited  the  sarcasm  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  As  he  re- 
marked, "  yoxmg  men  will  be  young  men." 
They  had  both  their  aberrations  ;  they 
had  both  sown  their  wild  oats  in  the 

i)olitical  field  ;   and  one    of   them  had 
earned  that    his    first    principles    were 
correct,  and  had  returned  to  tnem.     Sir 
James  Graham  does  nothing  by  halves. 
Although  he  appears  to  be  cold-blooded, 
yet  that  is  all  appearance.    He  is  an  en- 
thusiast for  this  day's  opinions.      In  that 
respect  he  is  not  a  day  older  than  the 
year  when  he  published  "  Com  and  Cur- 
rency."  Perhaps  he  is  even  younger.    At 
Carlisle  he  repeated  tales  from  the  news- 
papers.   The  Earl  of  Derby  had  sub- 
scnbed,  he  said,  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Carlton  House  Fund  for  bribing 
and  corrupting  electors.    That  fund  may 
be^  in  the  first  instance,  for  assisting  to 
defi»y  the  legitimate  expenses  of  elections. 
Sir  James  Graham  knows  well  that  both 
of  the  great  parties  have  common  purses 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  friends.     He  also 
knows  that  members  of  both  parties  bribe 
with  a  celerity  in  evil-doing  quite  dis- 
tressing, when    they    have    money  and 
opportunity.    Bribery  seems  indigenous 
to  all  great  parties,   and  corruption  is 
natural    to  human    hearts.     Sir    James 
Graham,  therefore,  could  only  have  meant 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  no  better  than 
other  leaders,  but  only  richer  or  more 
zealous.    Mr.  Disraeli  denied  the  sub- 
scription, upon  authority,  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.    In  other  words,  the  Earl 
of  Derby  had  not  been  generous  to  the 
Carlton  Club,  or  he  had  been  less  generous 
than  the  reports  credited  him.    Other 
statements  concerning  the  military  and 
the  naval  departments  were  met  with  the 
same  denials ;  but  then,  the  commentaries 
were  so  severe,  so  much  in  the  style  of 
Disraeli  upon  Peel,  that  the  scene  re- 
minded old  members  of  old  times,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  member  for  Bucks 
had  determined  to  bring  grief  to  the  heart 
of  the  member  for  merry  Carlisle.  We  do 
not  know  why    that    respected    border 
borough  is  endowed  with  this  adjective. 


It  may  have  deserved  it  in  those  days 
when  it  had  frequently  two  or  more  Scotch 
subjects  hung  over  its  walls,  and  when,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  one  of  its  burghers 
could  not  cross  the  Eden  without  getting 
out  of  this  world ;  but  in  our  railway  ex- 
periences it  is  dull  and  prosaic,  food 
rather  high  in  price,  and  by  the  night 
trains  everything  looks  dull  and  drooping, 
like  its  senior  representative. 

After  Mr.  Disraeli  made  asood  defence 
of  his  Government  and  a  killing  attack 
upon  ^^  the  gallant  Graham,"  his  friends 
were  speechless.    A  number  of  expectant 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  sub-secretaries 
rose  from  the  Opposition  side  to  kill  time. 
One  gentleman  made  a  speech  to  signify 
that  he  would  not  support  the  Opposition, 
and  he  repented  ana  voted  witn  them. 
His  speech  may  have  been  introduced  to 
give  variety  to  the  work  of  slaughtering 
five  innocent  hours.    The  work  was  at 
last  accomplished  by  a  speech  from  the 
expectant  premier,  who   declared    that 
they  could  have  no  division  until  gentle- 
men had   given,  who  felt  so    inclined, 
reasons  for  their  votes.     So  the  debate 
went  on  for  some  evenings,  and  came  to 
an  end  at  last  in  a  majority  of  thirteen 
against  the  Government.    This  decision 
occurred  in  a  Friday  evenings  debate — 
that  is,  on  a  Saturday  morning.     A  few 
hours  afterwards  the  Cabinet  assembled 
and  resigned.    The  Queen  sent  for  the 
Earl  Granville  in  the  same  afternoon.  He 
was  willing  to  form  a  Cabinet,  but  Lord 
John  Bussell  was  indisposed  to  join.     He 
had  promised  to  accept  or  to  give  employ- 
ment with  Viscount  Palmerston,  but  he 
would  not  otherwise  work.     That  afiair 
being  arranged.  Viscount  Palmerston  com- 
menced   the    formation    of    the    strong 
Cabinet.    We  subjoin  the  names.    They 
give  the  result  of  the  labour  for  a  week. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasary     . . , 

Lord  Chancellor    

Foreipi  Secretary  ... 

Home  Secretary     ...     

Secretary  for  Colonies 

Secretary  for  War 

Secretary  for  India...     ...     ... 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ... 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner  ... 

President  of  Council 

Poor  Law  Board    

Board  of  Trade      

Postmaster.Qeneral    .«.     ... 
Dochy  lADcaster 
Privy  Seal      ... 
Secretary  for  Ireland 


••« 


Lord  Palmerston. 
Lord  CampbelL 
Lord  John  Rassell. 
Sir  6.  C.  Lewis. 
Dnke  of  Newcastle. 
Hr.  Sidney  Herbert. 
Sir  C.  Wood. 
Bake  of  Somerset, 
llr.  QIaditone. 
Lord  Grannlle. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Mr.  Cobden. 
The  Earl  of  Elgin. 
Sir  George  Grey. 
Bake  of  Argjle. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 


iretary  for  Ireland     Mr.  Cardwell. 

This  Cabinet  may  be  strong,  but  it  is 
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formed  from  yery  discordant  materials.  | 
The  Premier  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
are  disagreeable,  although  noble  friends. 
The  Chiyicellor  of  the  Exchequer  is^  a 
Peelite,  who  has  dissented  from  the  three 
other  Peelites  in  the  Cabinet  on  every 
i)olitical  movement  for  some  time.  He 
IS  the  first  man  of  a  faction  who  disagrees 
with  all  the  other  numerals  of  the  party, 
and  they  are  not  many.  The  Cabmct  is 
formed  on  the  Nemesian  principle,  com- 
bined with  the  great  object  of  phinting 
men  where  they  nave  something  to  learn. 
Lord  John  Russell  ejected  Yiscoimt  Pal- 
merston  at  a  former  period  from  the 
Foreign-office,  and  Viscount  Palmerston 
places  Lord  John  Russell,  by  his  special 
desire,  in  that  situation.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  a 
moment  when  his  first  duty  will  be  to 
contradict  all  his  former  arguments  and 
promises  respecting  the  Licome-tax.  We 
do  not  consider  this  calamity  equal  to 
martyrdom,  because  the  circumstances 
have  changed.  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis  has  never  been  formerly  in  the 
Home  Office,  but  that  gives  no  ground  to 
suppose  that  he  vrill  not  learn.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  has  the  Colonial  Office, 
with  which  he  has  no  knowledge  qualifica- 
tion; but  the  colonies  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  ignorant  managers.  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer  had  no  official  acquaint- 
ance with  the  colonial  department  before 
he  entered  the  office,  but  he  has  done 
much  good  in  acquiring  information.  The 
Earl  of  Elgin  was  associated  vrith  the 
colonies  professionally  for  many  years. 
He  had  been  successful  in  all  his  under- 
takings ;  and  he  has  just  returned  from 
capturing  Commissioner  Yeh,  since  dead, 
and  completing  the  most  difficult  negotia- 
tions that  any  British  diplomatist  ever 
effected.  If  he  could  have  been  persuaded 
to  join  the  Ministry,  there  would  have 
been  one  splendid  appointment  for  the 
colonies.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  might 
have  been  put  into  the  Post-office,  al- 
though we  certainly  cannot  guess  why 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  could  not  manage  that 
business  without  the  assistance  of  a  Peer. 
The  Earl  of  Elgin,  so  far  as  his  domestic 

}>olitics  are  known,  was  a  Peelite.  He  began 
ife  as  a  Tory,  and  followed  his  chief.  He 
has  been  so  long  engaged  on  colonial  and 
foreign  business,  that  it  mi^ht  be  difficult 
to  guess  his  existing  principles.  He  cannot 
be  more  objectionaole  to  a  Palmerstonian 


or  a  Russell  Whig  than  any  of  the  other 
Peelites.  He  may  be  even  more  advanced, 
and  better,  therefore,  than  gentlemen  who 
have  brooded  over  the  calamities  of  their 
party  at  home,  lightening  their  mourn- 
ful work,  like  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  by 
spoiling  an  army,  or,  with  Air.  Gladstone, 
visiting  the  Ionian  Islands  in  circum- 
stances of  grave  suspicion. 

The  Ean  of  Elgin,  as  the  preceding 
list  shows,  was  requested  to  join,  and  he 
accepted  the  offer ;  for  he  has  been  em- 
ployed on  the  Post-office,  in  the  very 
place  for  which  every  hour  of  his  past  liie 
for  many  years  had  been  spent  in  disquali- 
fyiM  him  to  occupy. 

i&.  Sidney  Herbert  goes  into  the  War- 
office.  Sane  persons  scarcely  know  what 
to  say  of  this  appointment,  for  it  appears 
so  outrageous.  Wna  there  not  a  Crimean 
war  in  1855  ?  Was  not  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  the  Secretary  at  War  when  it 
commenced  ?  Events  crush  each  other 
out  of  sight  so  rapidly  that  one  forgets. 
Viscoimt  Palmerston  evidently  forgets. 
Yet  he  shared  in  a  vote  of  censure  escaped 
by  Lord  John  Russell  through  desertion. 
This  censure  originated  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  War-office.  Rougher  words 
were  on  a  thousand  tongues  at  the  time. 
An  army  had  been  almost  obliterated,  not 
by  their  enemies,  but  by  their  friends. 
Their  grievous  deaths  may  be  forpven. 
Is  that  a  reason  why  they  should  be  for- 
gotten ?  The  appointment  is  only  excused 
upon  the  plea  tnat  Mr.  Herbert  has  ever 
smce  that  catastrophe  applied  himself 
with  diligence  to  military  studies. 

The  £dian  Board  is  occupied  by  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  but  if  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston wanted  to  form  a  strong  Government, 
with  a  proportion  of  middle  class  men, 
why  did  he  not  request  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, the  first  and  the  most  popular  of 
Indiui  Statesmen,  to  assume  that  position. 
We  do  not  even  know  the  opinions  held 
by  Sir  John  Laivrence  on  domestic  politics, 
but  the  Indian  Government  requires  "  the 
best  man,"  and  some  political  irregulari- 
ties mi^ht  be  overlooked.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence IS  not  in  Parliament,  but  what  is 
the  use  of  small  boroughs,  if  a  seat  could 
not  be  procured  for  a  leading  statesman 
in  an  emergency,  whom  a  dozen  of  large 
constituencies  woidd  elect  on  the  earliest 
opportunity?  Sir  John  Lawrence  will 
give  the  country  the  benefit  of  his  expe- 
I  rience,  it  is  said,  as  a  councillor,  at  the 
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Indian  Board.  True,  the  Governor  of 
the  Bunjaub,  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, whose  energy  and  good  govern- 
ment were  the  means  of  preservmg  the 
Indian  empire,  may  sit  at  a  Board  without 
a  vote,  to  be  ovemiled  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood.  In  that  case,  there  is  something 
absurd  in  the  rumours  floating  in  politick 
circles,  that  Mr.  Cobden  will  decline  the 
Board  of  Trade,  because  the  position  is 
unequal  to  his  talents.  We  differ  in  a 
few  particulars  from  Mr.  Cobden,  and 
they  are  very  important ;  but  we  hold  him 
in  all  the  esteem  of  an  able  and  honest 
man ;  yet  no  ground  exists  for  comparing 
his  administrative  abilities  or  services 
with  thoseof  Sir JohnLawrence.  Viscount 
Palmerston  has  missed  an  opportunity  of 
making  one  highly  popular  minister,  and 
the  great  middle  class  of  this  empire  a 
proof  that  hereafter  their  interests  would 
receive  in  the  construction  of  a  Liberal 
Cabinet,  all  that  consideration  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

The  Admiralty  is  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  the  appointment  may  be 
very  correct  and  fortunate,  for  the  last 
chief  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  he 
has  been  eminently  successful. 

Lord  Campbell  becomes  Lord -Chan- 
cellor, by  the  accident  that  the  two  leading 
political  commoners  had  each  a  man  for 
the  place.  The  fervour  of  their  respective 
attachments  compelled  them  to  become 
neutrals ;  and  the  oyster  was  handed  to 
the  happy  Chief-Justice  of  England.  He 
ffave  a  shell  to  each,  and  kept  the  edibles. 
His  career  is  a  noble  illustration  of  per- 
severance conquering  all  things  ;  and 
amongst  others,  the  fnendship  of  Viscount 
Palmerston  for  a  clever  Badical  barrister ; 
and  the  love  of  Lord  John  Russell  for 
his  family.  The  appointment,  however, 
cannot  be  censured.  Lord  Campbell  will 
be  an  excellent  Lord-Chancellor,  although 
it  is  strange  to  find  one  of  tlie  "  children  " 
of  a  Scotcli  manse  administering  all  that 
ecclesiastical  patronage  which  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Lord-Chancellor  of  England. 

Earl  Granville  is  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  Lord 
Privy  Seal.  The  respective  duties  of 
these  offices  will  be  adequately  met.  The 
holders  should  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
work.  The  Earl  Granville  is  a  courteous 
man,  and  perfectly  competent  to  preside 
pny where,   while    the  clever,   and  even 


learned,  chief  of  Lochawe  can  surely  keep 
a  seal,  or  affix  it  as  required.  Very  few 
persons  really  know  what  are  the  duties 
of  these  offices. 

Sir  Geoige  Grey  is  taken  from  active 
life  at  the  Home-office,  to  the  quietness 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  and  if  there 
be  any  mistake  in  this  movement,  it  is  the 
loss  of  an  excellent  man  of  business  at  an 
office  with  a  large  quantity  of  work.  Mr. 
Cardwell  becomes  Chief  Secretary  of  Ire- 
land, upon  the  idea,  we  suppose,  that  as  he 
knows  nothing  of  that  country,  so  he  will 
not  have  to  conquer  any  prejudices.  Let 
us  remark  that  Ireland,  Bke  Scotland,  or 
like  England,  has  its  special  subjects  ; 
and  they  require  an  Irish  mind,  or  the 
assistance  of  some  person  who  has  resided 
in  the  country,  and  formed  acquaintance 
with  its  people  and  their  usages.  We  do 
not  refer  to  ecclesiastical  differences,  but 
exclusively  to  social  questions.  Is  the 
tenant  right  grievance  ih  Ireland  never 
to  be  settled  ?  We  hold  it  an  evil  fact 
that  now,  for  years  upon  years,  so  many 
that  we  are  ashamed  to  name  them,  the 
tenant  right  farmers  of  Ulster,  which  alone 
was  worth  many  miUions  of  money,  has 
been  exposed  to  -  the  attacks  of  every 
avaricious,  and  grasping,  or  impoverished 
landowner,  until  many  men  who  deemed 
themselves  rich  have  been  ruined,  and 
individual  sufferings  have  been  incurred, 
which  the  nation  should  not  have  per- 
mitted. Even  if  this  mode  of  saving 
money,  and  investing  it  in  land,  be  deemed 
impolitic  by  the  Imperial  Legislature, 
surely  the  fanners,  who,  with  the  consent 
of  such  landowners  as  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  and  many  others,  had  pur- 
sued it,  were  entitled  to  a  remedy. 

After  a  few  gentlemen  were  found  to 
have  married  sisters  of  their  deceased 
wives,  and  doubts  of  the  le^^ality  of  these 
marriages  existed,  the  Legislature  solved 
them  by  passing  a  bill  to  legalise  the  past, 
and  warn  designing  widowers  and  their 
sisters-in-law  against  the  future.  In  the 
same  manner  a  bill  might  have  passed  to 
obtain  an  arbitration  if  necessary,  but  at 
any  rate  to  fix  a  value  upon  the  labour  in- 
vested by  these  tenants,  who  did  not 
marry  sisters  of  their  deceased  wives,  but 
who  nave  been  deprived  frequently  of  the 
means  of  aiding  these,  and  other  relativee, 
by  the  absence  of  a  remedy  for  an  acknow- 
ledged wrong. 

The  Irish^eformers  are  offended  itt  the 
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omiBsioii  of  Irish  lesrislators  from  this 
Cabinety  or  even  from  the  important  offices 
in  the  Government,  which  do  not  give 
Cabinet  seats.  We  may  not  sympathise 
so  folly  in  this  comphiint  as  to  oelieve 
that  Ireland  will  materially  suffer  by  the 
occurrence.  Scotland  will  not  be  enriched 
by  the  circumstance  that,  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  three  and  a  half  be- 
long to  this  country.  No  doubt  exists 
regarding  the  Lord-Chancellor,  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  and  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  We 
reckon  Mr.  Gladstone  half  Scotch,  and 
Mr.  Cardwell  has  some  leaning  to  the 
north ;  so  we  may  assume  three  and  a  half 
in  sixteen  to  be  our  real  power  in  the 
Cabinet ;  and  we  do  not  believe  the  one 
and  a  half  above  our  "population  propor- 
tion "  are  worth  a  bad  penny  to  Scotland. 

StiU,  the  Irish  deserve  to  be  consulted 
directly  on  Cabinet  questions,  and  there- 
fore Viscount  Palmerston  should  have  so 
arranged  in  the  construction  of  his  Cabinet 
that  he  might  have  introduced  some 
gentlemen  or  peers  connected  directly 
with  Ireland. 

Some  Irish  questions  of  interest  may  be 
discussed  soon.  The  contract  for  the 
mail  steamers  at  Gralway  is  to  be  over- 
haided.  Mr.  Lever  is  charged  with 
driving  a  "  hard  baigain."  The  charge 
is  a  little  shabby.  We  might  be  sorry, 
for  geographical  reasons,  at  Ireland's 
position,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  There 
it  is  to  the  west  of  us,  clear  of  channels 
and  all  their  troubles.  Men  did  not  place 
it  there,  but,  since  it  stands  in  the  way, 
we  cannot  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  use  it  for  the  business  of  the  west. 
The  Shannon  need  not  always  run  idle  to 
sea.  ^  If  Galway  Bay  afford  advantages  as 
a  point  of  departure  for  steamers  to  the 
American  coasts,  little  money  may  be 
expended  to  develope  them  The  Cove 
of  Cork  is  said  to  have  many  reasons 
within  itself  for  being  employed  as  a 
naval  station,  and  not  one  against  ship- 
building there  that  would  not  be  good 
against  Plymouth  or  Portsmouth.  We 
cannot  tell  why  the  Cove  of  Cork  shoidd 
not  be  used  for  these  puiposes.  It  is, 
moreover,  said  that  a  fleet  there  would  be 
as  convenient  as  at  Lisbon  for  every  pur- 
pose of  a  fleet,  especially  with  the  direct 
telegraph    to    Gibraltar,    for   which    we 

Satefully    present    thanks    to   the    late 
ovemment,  and  the  aid  of  steaming. 
To  an  old  and  faithful  ally,  Portugal,  we 


I  are  under  a  debt  of  good-will ;  but,  after 
deduction  for  many  hard  sayings  on  ea 
side,  resembling  the  bickerings  of  man  and 
wife  when  both  are,  or  rather  is,  not  quite 
steady,  and  which  do  not  amount  to 
quarrels,  we  are  imder  greater  obligations 
for  old  and  faithful  work  done  to  Ireland, 
and  we  would  prefer,  therefore,  to  see  a 
larger  portion  oi  the  naval  estim^^tes  spent 
in  Cork  than  in  Lisbon.  Sir  James 
Hudson,  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year,  alleged  that  the 
Lombards  would  not  rebel  because  they 
were  impoverished  by  the  results  of 
several  bad  harvests.  The  Irish  and  the 
Italian  character  differ  in  manj  particu- 
lars ;  and,  supposing  that  Sir  James 
Hudson  was  penectly  right  in  his  estimate 
of  the  Lombards,  there  is  no  greater 
difference  between  the  Irish  and  the 
Italians  than  in  the  causes  of  revolt.  Not- 
withstanding the  PhoGnix  Club,  and  its 
clever  and  dreamv  shopmen,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  an  Irishman  with  abimdance 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal  to  be 
clothed  respectably,  and  who  sees  in  him- 
self no  exception  to  the  common  lot  of 
industrious  persons  around  him,  is  a  very 
improbable  subject  for  treason. 

To  the  consolation  of  Ireland  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Premier  is  an 
Irish  landowner  and  an  Irish  peer,  and  has 
promised  to  himself  that  he  would  care, 
especially  in  his  own  Government,  for  the 
interests  of  the  sister  isle. 

The  advanced  Liberals  have  two  seats 
at  their  disposal  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  has  accg)ted  the  Presi- 
dency of  Uie  Poor  Law  Board.  For  Mr. 
Cobden  is  reserved  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  two  positions  arc 
as  good  for  influence  in  the  Cabinet  as  any 
others.  Still,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Cobden 
say  that  he  will  decline  to  occupy,  and  in 
that  case  Mr.  Gibson  can  scarcely  con- 
tinue in  occupation  ;  but  from  the  speech 
of  ]Mr  Gibson  at  Ashton  no  symptoms 
can  be  gathered  of  his  intention  to  resign. 
He  justifies  his  acceptance  of  office,  and 
his  constituents  endorse  his  justification. 
A  more  harmless  speech  was  never  made 
from  any  hustings.  It  is  quite  courtly, 
forbearing,  and  good-natured.  "  The 
Cabinet  are  not  all  of  one  mind,"  Mr 
Gibson  admits,  and  excuses  by  the  frailties 
of  human  nature.  We  are  not  perfect  as 
a  race,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  imani- 
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mou8.  The  statement  is  not  new,  but  we 
are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Gibson's  sanction  to 
an  old  tnith.  Warwick  of  Cabinets,  he  is 
conquered  at  last,  and  effectually  tamed. 
The  arms  of  Dalilah  are  around  him,  and 
his  love  for  this  poor  law  affair  has 
fastened  him  up  in  its  spells.  The  Cabinet, 
he  says,  will  consider  a  new  reform  bill, 
and  when  they  have  considered  the  mea- 
sure they  will  tell  the  public  how  they 
have  decided  for  them,  and  what  they 
will  do ;  but  they  will  not  retrograde,  and 
for  whatever  performance  they  may  pro- 
pose, let  the  public  be  thankful.  This  is 
not  the  Cabinet  of  crabs.  Its  members  do 
not  go  back.  Let  all  advanced  Liberals 
be  exhilirated  by  the  intelligence. 

The  arrangement  for  the  support  of 
their  representatives  in  the  Commons  to 
the  meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  the 
motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  was 
two  seats  in  the  Cabinet  and  three  sub- 
positions  in  the  Government.  This  was 
the  arrangement,  or  there  was  none.  The 
position  of  the  Independent  Liberals  was 
either  bartered  for  nothing  or  for  these 
things.  The  business  was  conducted  on 
extremely  old  principles.  We  can  scarcely 
remember  a  period  m  history  when  men 
did  not  bid  for  office  and  place ;  and  no 
harm  can  come  of  good  men  in  power  if 
they  get  there  by  the  triumph  of  their 
principles.  In  this  instance  a  few  gentle- 
men have  entered  office,  but  their  prin- 
ciples, like  their  cabs,  wait  outside. 
Messrs.  Lindsay,  Boebuck,  and  their  few 
friends  are  avenged,  and  the  extreme 
Liberals  have  been  once  more  mis- 
managed. 

Lord  John  Russell's  speech  at  the  City 
election — ^business  like  as  Threadneedle- 
street,  and  curt  and  short — ^tells  the  full 
story.  Three  great  questions  are  before 
us,  he  says.  First,  we  are  to  maintain 
our  neutrality;  but  that  had  been  done  by 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbun^,  who  scolded 
Austrians,  French,  and  Sardinians  indis- 
criminately for  proposing  to  break  each 
other's  heads,  and  plainly  stated  to  all 
parties  that,  for  anything  which  could  be 
obtained  by  peace,  we  should  never  make 
war.  Then  the  navy,  which  should  be 
maintained  in  a  serviceable  and  strong 
state  ;  and  that  was  the  second  point  in 
the  Foreign  Secretary's  speech ;  but  he 
acknowledged  the  efficiency  of  Sir  John 
Pakington  in  that  department,  and  there, 
at  least,  a  change  was  unnecessary.     As 


the  army  is  the  third  point  in  the  speech, 
we  can  only  suppose  General  Peel  to  be 
less  objectionaole  than  Mr,  Sidney  Her- 
bert, upon  the  common  principle  of  law 
that  a  man  is  to  be  held  innocent  until  he 
be  proved  guilty. 

These  were  the  three  leading  parts  of 
speech  by  Lord  John    Russell  at    the 
Guildhall,  for  upon  the  Reform  Bill  he 
cast  no  light.   It  has  been  a  coming  event 
for  five  years,  and  the  Derby  Government 
lengthened  its  shadow  by  the  adoption  of 
a  ten  pound  county  constituency.      Lord 
John  Russell  should  have  told  us  that  he 
would  not  retrograde  from  that    point 
back  to  his  twenty  pound  plan.  He  might 
have  stated  that  he  would  adopt  the  ten 
pound  franchise  in  counties,  reduce  the 
qualification  in  boroughs  to  five  pounds, 
bring  the  savings  bank  qualification   to 
thirty,   and  extended  it  to  all  Govern- 
ment stoclc,  which  thus  would  be  scattered 
through  the  nation.     That  would  not  be  a 
good  bill,  with  the  certainty  that  equality 
of  representation  will  not  be  cheerfiilly 
conceded ;  but  it  would  have  been  some- 
thing to  know  that  the  legislative  months 
of  the  country  have  not  been  sacrificed  for 
nothing  more  than   a  change  of   office 
holders.     Lord  John  RusseU  could  not, 
however,  annoimce  any  determination  by 
parties  who  had  yet  to  consider.     The 
Cabinet,  he  said,  would  consider  maturely, 
before  the  next  session,  the  character  of 
the  Reform  measures.     They  have   con- 
sidered the  subject  imtil  it  might  well  be 
threadbare.     Is  not  this   the   Aberdeen 
Cabinet,  with  Palmerston  for  Premier  and 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Sir  William    Molesworth  ?    They    may 
consider,  and  we  are  quite  misinformed  if 
the  unenfranchised  do  not  also  consider, 
that  they  have  gained  nothing  from  the 
changes  arranged  in  Willis's  Rooms.  This 
is  the  second  time  within  twelvemonths 
that  the  hope  of  a  perfect  reform  has  been 
frustrater),  and  the  movement  in  its  favour 
stifled,  first  at  Birmingham,  by  the  im- 
practicable proposal  of  rating,  and  now  by 
this   alliance  between   the   Independent 
Liberals  and  the  Whigs,  without  condi- 
tions.    We  do  not  say  that  a  coalition 
might  not  have  occurred,  but  it  should  not 
have  occurred  without  terms.  We  do  not 
think  that  it  should  have  occurred,  even 
with   adequate  terms,  but  upon  a  fact 
needing  redress.      If  the   Ministry  had 
abused    their  patronage,   neglected    the 
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army  or  the  navy,  endangered  the  peace 
of  the  country,  proposed  bad  bills,  or  neg- 
lected to  propose  good  measures,  they 
should  have  been  assailed,  and,  if  possible, 
ejected  for  their  offences,  named  and 
proved.  We  apply  to  the  Derby  Go- 
vernment the  same  rule  which  should  have 
been  applied  to  the  last,  and  should  be 
applied  to  the  present  Palmerston  Minis- 
try. The  people  never  gain  by  "  clever- 
ness,** by  quibmes,  and  quirks.  Even  now 


we  hear  of  deep  discontent  prevalent 
among  the  Liberal  party.  Many  of  them 
say  that  they  have  oeen  outwitted ;  many 
more  are  suspicious  that  the  saying  is 
true  ;  some  parties  even  talk  of  expeuing 
the  present  Slinistry  from  office.  Changes 
of  this  nature  bring  constitutional  govern- 
ment into  disrepute,  and  falsely,  too,  for 
constitutional  government  is  blameless  for 
the  errors  of  representatives,  who  give  to 
&ction  what  was  intended  for  manUnd, 
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SCENE  XVIII. 

BOTAI.  JLCADEMT  Of  AHT8,  'HJLYALGLti  SqUAftE. 

"  It  bas  oflen  struck  mo/'  said  Clayton,  as  he 
walked  into  the  east  room  of  the  Eojal  Aoademy, 
*'  that  a  catalogue,  giving  a  key — or  serving  as  ji 
key  to  the  pictures — voold  mtke  this  place  more 
interesting  to  the  generality  of  visitors.  Pshaw  1" 
he  exclaimed,  impatiently — ''  here  I  am  falsifying 
my  own  idea,  pretending  a  benevolent  motive.  I 
mean  that  I  have  often  thought  a  catalogue, 
telling  the  story  of  each  picture,  would  pay.'* 

"  Perhaps  it  might,"  answered  Patience,  "  but 
I  very  much  doubt  if  the  artists  would  approve  of 
any  other  reading  than  their  own  being  given." 

*' Their  own,  then,  should  be  so  plain,  as  not 
to  be  mistaken ;  now  my  reading—  for  I  suppose 
myself  the  writer  of  such  catalogue — would  coin- 
cide with  the  subject." 

"  And  so  would  be  unnecessary,"  added  Patience. 

*'Yon  misunderstand  me,"  replied  Clayton, 
"  but  let  me  give  you  an  illustration — you*li  see 
what  I  mean,  then.  Look  here :  No.  40,  with  a 
moon,  like  a  cream  cheese,  made  round  instead  of 
square :  now,  all  we  are  told  about  that  picture 
is,  that  it  is  by  A.  L.  Egg,  the  Academician,  and 
is  called  'The  Night  before  Naseby/  '* 

"And  that  is  quite  enough,"  said  Patience; 
*'  every  one  knows  that  the  dark  figure  in  the 
tent  is  Cromwell." 

"Every  one  does  not  know  it,"  answered 
Clayton;  "but  even  granting  that  every  one — or 
almost  every  one  is  aware  of  the  fact — every  one 
does  not  know  that  the  old  hamlet  of  Naseby 
is  still  standing  on  the  north-west  border  of 
Northamptonshire ;  and  every  one  does  not  know 
that  the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought  on 
the  fourteenth  di^  of  June,  1646 ;  and  that,  as 
the  troops,  both  of  Charles  and  Cromwel],  were 
advancing  to  the  fight  by  dawn,  the  moment 
at  which  the  Protector  is  taken  must  have  been 
not  many  hours  before  the  fight." 

"  But  the  tents  are  not  struck,"  said  Patience. 

"Never  mind  that,"   replied  Clayton,    "it's 


painter's  licence — the  men  would  have  to  make  the 
greater  haste,  for  certainly  the  batUe  of  Naseby 
was  fought  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  '  Night 
before  Naseby '  would  be  either  a  few  hours  before 
that  time,  or  else  a  day  and  a  night  before  it." 

"  And  how  does  that  make  the  picture  more 
interesting?"  said  Patience. 

"By  knowing  something  of  the  detail,  we  enter 
more  completely  into  the  subjecti"  he  replied. 
"The  battle  of  Naseby  was  the  turning  point  of 
the  civil  war — the  forces  of  Cromwell  and  of  the 
King  were  nearly  equal  in  point  of  numbers — the 
King  commanded  his  centre  in  person,  and  his 
troops  gathered  confidence  from  his  presenoe* 
Prince  Rupert  gained  a  temporary  victory  in  one 
part  of  the  field,  over  Cromwell's  left  wing,  com* 
manded  by  Ireton,  who  afterwards  married  the 
Protector's  daughter — but  it  was  only  iemporary, 
for  the  gentleman  forgot  that  the  '  better  part  of 
valonr  is  discretion,'  and  so,  following  up  his  snc- 
cess  with  too  much  impetuosity,  managed  to  turn 
the  tables  on  himself.  But  it  was  Cromwell  who 
decided  the  fortune  of  that  day^look  at  him,"  said 
Clayton,  pointing  to  the  picture — ^*  can  yon  not 
fancy  the  owner  of  that  face,  breaking  first  one 
squadron,  and  then  another  of  the  enemy,  and 
afterwards,  when  the  hard-fought  struggle  was 
over,  calmly  wiping  his  blood  stained  sword,  and 
returning  again  to  the  attitude  he  is  painted  in, 
to  offer  up  his  thanks  to  Him  whose  protection 
he  is  imploring  P  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  a 
little  knowledge  ^f  the  subject  very  much  adds 
to  the  interest." 

"  But  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  details 
yon  have  mentioned,"  said  Patience. 

"  You  are,"  replied  Clayton,  "but  you  are  not 
every  one.  Now,  we*il  just  play  the  eaves-dropper 
for  once,  and  listen  to  the  remarks  of  our  neigh- 
bours. But,  first  of  all,  do  look  at  that  hideous 
woman — ^yes,  she  is  meant  for  a  womau^-there, 
up  at  the  top,  No.  38.  She  is  described  as  '  fair 
as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners  V^^Urri^  indeed,  in  ugliness 
—why,  she  has  a  head  like  Judge  Jeffries.    The 
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paiptcr  has  not  comprehended  that  subject,  and 
as  it  18  connected  with  religious  feeliDgs,  and  may 
outrage  tbem,  he  should  have  left  it  alone.*' 

"  Cerlaiulj,  the  femiaine  gender  seems  an  in- 
consistency there,"  replied  Patience. 

"Nov,,  here  is  a  lovelj  little  picture,"  said 
Clayton,  "  No.  61,  •  A  Grey  Morning.' " 

*•  Nothing  but  white  in  it,"  was  the  running 
commentary  of  a  lady  in  a  pink  muslin  dress,  and 
estra  allowance  of  crinoline ;  "  nothing  but  white — 
a  wishy-washy  thing." 

"That  woman,"  pursued  Clayton,  alluding  to 
the  last  speaker,  "  would  say  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's picture  of  the  *  Strawberry  Girl,'  *  nothing 
but  brown  I'  Some  people  have  no  taste — why, 
the  very  thing  she  complains  of — the  absence  of 
colour,  yet  exquisite  effect  produced — is  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  painting." 

"It  is  very  lovely,"  said  Patience,  as  she 
leant  down  close  to  it.  **  How  very  much  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Alexander  for  the  good  he  has 
done  me." 

"  Done  your  eyes,  you  mean,"  said  Clayton ;  and 
although  his  words  were  off-hand,  his  tone  proved 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  amendment.  "  By  all 
the  powers  of  paste  and  pearl-powder!"  he  said, 
as  he  drew  the  hand  of  Patience  within  his  arm  ; 
"there's  that  old  Jesebel,  Lady  Bellinghame,— -let's 
be  off,  I  can't  stand  her.  Where's  Volante  P  I 
hope  she  won't  meet  her  I*' 

"  Yolante  is  with  my  mother,"  replied  Patience, 
"and  we  can't  be  'off;'  it  would  be  rude,— she 
may  see  as." 

"She  does,"  said  Clayton;  and  in  another 
moment,  the  object  of  his  aversion  had  sidled  up 
to  them. 

"  DeHghted  to  see  you,  my  dear  Miss  Maberley — 
Mr.  Clayton!  charmed  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you.  Charming  exhibition  !  eh  P — so 
many  lovely  portraits !  Quite  delightful  to  see  the 
progress  of  art!  ehP" 

"  A  mistake,  ma'am,"  growled  Clayton;  "artists 
say— but  they're  fools  to  your  ladyship — that  the 
present  exhibition  is  remarkably  poor— not  as  good 
as  last  year— or  the  year  beforo  that." 

"But  you  don't  think  so?"   said   the  lady, 
surely  you  don't  think  so." 

"  I'm  not  qualified  to  judge,"  was  the  reply. 
Where  are  the  pretty  portraits  your  lady- 
ship named  ?  I  don't  see  any  —  I  think 
them  remarkably  ugly  —  look  at  that  woman, 
No.  223— a  Mrs.  R,  Bolton— do  you  ad- 
mire her  dress — covered  with  tawdry  jewellery  P 
She  might  be  a  standing  advertisement,  if  her 
husband  were  a  jeweller ;  the  taste  of  such  a  cos- 
tume is  execrable.  Then,  again,  look  at  No.  3— 
which  is  called  *  A  portrait  of  a  lady,  as  Sappho !' 
Her  face  would  be  a  recommendation,  if  I  wanted 
an  under-nurse;  she  looks  an  amiable  young 
woman — and  not  clever  enough  to  be  *  sharp,'  a 
dangerous  quality  in  servants ;  but  there  is  none 
of  the  genius  of  the  inspired  Greek  songstress  in 
those  very  common-pUice  features." 
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"  Naughty  man !"  said  Lady  Bellingham,  as  she 
tapped  Clayton's  arm  with  her  catalogue,  **  naughty 
man  !  Now  don't  you  think  the  Countess  Delia 
Torre  pretty  P— there,  No.  69  P" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Clayton ;  "  but  she  is  a 
quiet,  simple-looking  woman,  and  is  comfortably 
dressed.  I  call  that  an  exquisite  picture,"  he 
continued,  pointing  to  No.  105,  "The  Poet  to 
his  Wife."  "  The  wife's  face  is  perfect ;  how 
beautiful  the  lines  are "  (he  turned  to  Patience 
now,  and  not  to  Lady  Bellinghame)  "  appended  to 
that  picture  :  let  me  read  them  to  you,  they  are 
Moore's." 

But  the  reading  was  interrupted  by  a  tall  thin 
man,  who  held  out  his  hand  to  Clayton. 

"  You  here  1"  said  the  latter ;  *'*!  did  not  know 

you  were  in  town.   Patience — or  Miss  Maberley 

my  old  friend  Brooks— permit  me,  for  once,  the 
vulgarity  of  an  introduction,  in  consideration  of 
the  antediluvian  friendship." 

"A  very  gentlemanly-looking  man,  my  dear," 
was  the  <  aside '  of  Lady  Bellinghame  to  Patience. 

"  Brooks,  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  that  old 
painted  nuisance,"  was  also  the  *  aside  '  of  Clayton 
to  his  friend. 

"  Talk  sense  to  her,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  she 
looks  as  if  she  wouldn't  like  it." 

"  I've  tried  it,"  said  Clayton,  "  and  she  won't 
go. 

"Lose  her  in  a  crowd,"  added  the  other. 

"  Yon  never  lose  a  worthless  thing,"    replied 

Clavton. 

* 

"  Introduce  me,"  said  Brooks,  and  in  another 
moment  the  lady  had  accepted  the  offer  of  hia 
arm. 

"  Booked !"  said  Clayton,  as  he  pointed  out  a 
picture. 

"  For  a  short  journey,"  replied  Brooks  quietly. 
"  I  know  something  of  the  old  nag— trust  her  to  me 
— in  five  minutes  she'll  be  ghd  enough  to  betake 
herself  to  somebody  else. — Your  ladyship  seen 
this  picture?"  he  said,  taking  her  quiokiv  to 
Millais'  "  Vale  of  Rest." 

"  Yes — but  the  subject  is  so  very  unpleasant-^ 
shocking— positively  shocking,"  and  she  gave  his 
arm  a  little  tug  to  get  him  away,  but  not  one  bit 
would  he  stir. 

"  Shocking !"  he  said,  echoing  her  words, 
"shocking!  Why  your  ladyship  might  as  well 
say  it  is  shocking  to  think  of  getting  up  to-mor- 
row morning.  We  both  believe  we  shall  do  that ; 
and  we  both  believe,  and  are  tolerably  certain  of 
it  too,  ihdt  we  shall  both  die.  Why  is  it 
shocking  to  see  the  last  resting-place  of  some  of 
our  own  species  P  Look  at  the  vigour  of  the 
painting — the  arms  of  the  nun  who  is  digging  the 
grave,  and  shovelling  out  human  bones  with  the 
mould." 

"  Don't,"  said  the  lady,  as  she  applied  a  beau- 
tifully cut  and  golden-mounted  smelling-bottle  to 
her  nose,  "  don't— pray  don't  say  such  dreadful 
things — I  declare  you  quite  make  me  feel  uncom- 
fortable." 
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"Wbj?"  asked  Brcxiks,  as  he  tarned  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  her. 

'  Particularly  fine  eyes/  thought  Lady  Belling- 
ham. 

"  Why  P  Tell  me  why  I  should  not  speak  of 
graves  and  human  bones  ?  We  should  be  funny 
sort  of  people  without  the  one ;  and  the  other,  you 
roust  allow,  you  would  like  to  be  put  into  when 
you've  run  the  race  of  life." 

"Don't/*  again  simpered  the  lady,  "don't 
talk  so  dreadfully — ^you  make  me  think  of  the 
horrible  Crimea" — 

"Toes  up,  and  nothing  to  cover  'em,"  he 
interrupted. 

The  lady  gave  a  little  affected  shudder,  and 
half  withdrew  her  hand.  "  She's  going,"  thought 
Brooks,  as  he  looked  round  at  Clayton  and 
Patience,  who,  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  benches, 
watched  his  manasuvres.  "  No  such  luck  though," 
sighed  he  to  himself,  as  she  replaced  her  hand ; 
"I must  try  again." 

"  The  tombstones  are  excellent,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
the  moss !  how  damp,  and  yet  how  luxuriant  it  is ! 
The  human  body  makes  good  manure,  I  am  told. 
Waterloo  produced  a  splendid  crop  the  year  after 
the  battle.  I  have  not  heard  the  account  of  the 
Crimean  soil — Italy  too  " — 

But  he  triumphed  at  last. 

"  Lord  and  Lady  Beauchamp,  I  declare,"  said 
his  companion,  "  old  friends  of  mine — pray  excuse 
me. 

"Willingly,*'  thought  Brooks,  as  he  dropped 
her  hand,  and  saw  her  join  her  new  friends.  "There, 
Clayton,"  he  continued,  as  he  sat  down  beside 
him,  "  I've  [disgusted  the  old  thing.  She  won't 
come  near  me  again.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  I*ve 
met  her  over  and  over  again  this  season  ;  she  was 

at  the ,  in  Park-lane,  last  night,  rouged  to 

the  eyes  !  I  knew  I  could  get  rid  of  her ;  and 
now  that  she  is  gone,  let  us  go  round  the  rooms, 
and  I'll  show  yon  the  best  pictures." 

"  Who's  that  woman  in  the  little  cocked  hat, 
with  the  tail  of  a  red  parrot  stuck  in  it  P"  said 
Cbyton. 

"  Round  the  sofa,"  answered  Brooks ;  *'  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  in  the  Timei  her  dress  is 
'  indecent,'  for  she  has  the  hooped  petticoat  and 
Balmoral  boots !" 

"By  'round  the  sofa,'  I  am  to  understand 
Mrs.  GaskellP"  said  Patience.  "By  the  bye, 
have  you  read  the  work  P" 

"Yes,"  answered  Brooks;  "and  as  I  know 
your  next  question  will  be.  How  do  you  like  it  P 
I  may  as  well  say,  not  at  all.  But  about  that 
letter  in  the  Timei^  what  do  you  think  of  crino- 
line. Miss  Maberley  P  I  like  to  get  a  woman's 
opinion  about  woman's  dress,  because  I  know  it 
will  be  deprecatory  and  abusive,  and  I  like  that ; 
and  if  it  isn't,  then  it  will  be  singular,  and  I  like 
singularity ;  so,  any  way,  I'm  sure  to  be  pleased  : 
there's  diplomacy  for  you.  So,  now,  tell  me  your 
opinion  of  the  present  balloon  fashion  of  wearing 
the  dresses.    You  don't  adopt  it  yourself,  I  see." 


"  No,"  said  Patience ;  "  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  other  people  should  not." 

"  None,"  replied  Brooks.  "  Clayton,  you're  as 
mum  as  a  ghost ;  is  old  Lady  Jezebel  sticking  in 
your  throat  P" 

"Neither  her  nor  her  crinoline,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Then  give  us  your  opinion  like  a  man." 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  to  have  it  of  a  woman," 
replied  Clayton ;  "  if  so,  I'd  better  make  it  as 
feminine  as  possible/' 

"  I  claim  the  prerogative  of  reply,"  replied 
Patience  ;  "  yo» — your  sex,  I  mean — poach  on  our 
manor  when  you  discuss  our  dress." 

"  Wliy,  you  dress  to  please  us,  you  know  you 
do,"  said  Clayton. 

"  I  do  not,"  she  replied. 

"I  meant  the  yon  generally,  and  not  indi- 
vidually :  yoM  never  do  any  thing  like  other 
women." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  she  replied;  "but 
here  is  my  mother ;  we  will  apply  to  her  for  an 
opinion." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  P"  said  Mrs. 
Maberley ;  "  what  do  you  want  to  know  P*' 

"Your  opinion  about  crinoline,  ma'am,"  said 
Brooks.  "The  papers  are  taking  it  up,  and 
trying  to  put  it  down.  '  Heads  of  Families'  are 
writing  letters  to  the  Time*  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  '  crinoline  1*  The  Telegraphy  I  believe,  has 
had  a  leading  article  on  crinoline.  Now,  tell  us 
what  you  tiiink  about  the  matter." 

"  I  will  answer  your  question  when  you  have 
replied  to  one  of  mine,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Go  on,  ma'am,"  said  Brooks. 

"  I  will,"  she  replied.  "  Now,  sir,  this  is  my 
question — What  business  have '  Heads  of  Families,* 
or  Telegraphtt  or  'Paterfamilias,'  or  any  other 
busybody  of  your  sex,  to  meddle  with  our  under- 
garments P" 

"  Don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  Brooks. 

" When  jfouy^  pursued  the  Isdy,  following  up 
the  retreat,  "  appeared  in  '  peg-a-tops'  (the  abomi- 
nations ;),  we  didn't  say  anything  about  it.  And 
when  you  curtailed  the  dimensions  of  your  shoot- 
ing coats  until  decency  hid  her  face,  toe  didn't 
write  leading  articles  on  the  subject!  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  sir/'  continued  the  lady,  now  be- 
coming irate ;  "  it's  a  great  pity  gentlemen  hav'nt 
something  better  to  write  about  than  ladies  petti- 
coats! A  pretty  degenerate  state  the  country 
must  be  in  when  the  men  sit  down  to  write  leading 

articles   on  petticoats  1     No   wonder  the  

Rifie  Corps  refused  to  volunteer  unless  they  were 
allowed  to  have  gold  lace  on  their  coats!  A 
messy  set  of  fellows — some  of  Paterfamiliases 
who  write  leading  articles  on  petticoats." 

"  But  it  has  reached  an  unpardonable  extent," 
said  Brooks. 

"Let  them  fight  it  out,"  whispered  Clayton  to 
Patience.     "  It's  a  capital  sparring  match." 

"  That's  your  opinion,"  replied  Mrs.  Maberley. 

"  And  it  ought  to  be  abused,"  he  added. 
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"  So  you  saj,"  sbe  answered.  '*  Now,  sir, 
we've  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  the  panoitj 
of  occupation  (for  women,  and  I  really  begin  to 
fear  that  it  will  be  a  very  tremendous  evil  before 
long»  because  your  sex  show  evident  symptoms  of 
turning  milliners !  Til  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir/' 
she  continued,  "  let  every  one  mind  his  or  her 
own  business.  Woman's  dress  is  for  woman's 
consideration.  If  the  large  petticoats  are  objec- 
tionable ;  i/^— mind,  I  don't  say  they  are — but  if 
they  are,  then  let  woman  Hnd  out  the  fact,  and 
name  it  to  her  sister  woman ;  it  is  not  man's 
province,  nor  is  it  good  taste  in  him  to  make  a 
lady's  clothing  the  subject  of  public  comment  or 
remark.  It  is  unmanly  and  cowardly,  because  we 
have  not  the  power  of  retort.  Were  I  an  editor 
I  would  burn  all  such  letters  rather  than  let  them 
disgrace  my  columns." 

*'Amen  to  that,"  said  Clayton. 
*'  So  be  it,"  added  Brooks.  "  5ut,  meanwhile, 
we  are  forgetting  the  pictures.  What's  the 
meaning  of  that  thing  called  '  Enghmd  and  Italy,' 
No.  173 — two  boys,  one  evidently  of  gentle  birth, 
by  his  well-fed  cheeks,  and  well-dressed  limbs ;  the 
other,  a  ragged,  half-starved  urchin — what's  it  all 
about?" 

**  The  artiste  tells  you  her  meaning  in  a  few 
lines,''  replied  Clayton.  "  She  says,  '  Two  boys, 
one  of  English  type,  the  other  an  Italian  boy  of 
the  people.  In  one  I  have  endeavoured  to  express 
the  pure  happiness  of  our  children ;  in  the  other, 
the  obstinalion*'^ 

"  What  ?"  said  Clayton,  "  obstination  P  What 
on  earth  does  the  woman  mean  P" 

"  Don't  know,"  replied  Brooks ;  "  but  let  me 
go  on  to  the  end — 'the  obstination  of  the  op* 
pressed  and  suffering  poor  of  Italy.'  " 

"  What  an  absurdity !''  said  Clayton ;  "  just  a 
woman's  blunder  1  She  takes  a  stall-fed  little 
rascal  of  oar  children,  and  then  chooses  a  miser- 
able little  '  hack'  of  Italy's  outcasts,  to  represent 
the  '  obstination'  of  her  suffering  poor !  What  a 
total  want  of  analogy  between  the  two  I  I  should 
have  liked  to  paint  one  of  those  merry  little  rascals, 
who  go  capering  about  with  their  '  hurdy-gurdies,' 
elongating  their  mouths  into  a  broad  grin,  while 
their  eyes  keep  up  a  most  jolly  accompaniment 
thereto ;  and  dose  beside  him  one  of  a  similar 
class  of  English  birth — a  shoeblack,  we  will  say 
— although  the  shoeblack  would  hold  himself 
above  his  musical  compeer.  Which  of  the  two 
would  be  the  best  portrait  of  true  happiness,  I 
should  like  to  know  P" 

"  Why,  the  Italian,  of  coarse,"  said  Mrs.  Ma- 
berley :  "and  there's  a  'Roland  for  an  Oliver.' 
lou  agreed  with  me  about  the  petticoats,  and  now 
I  agree  with  you  about  the  boys — '  one  good  turn 
deserves  another." 

*'  Water  lilies  in  deep  salt  water,"  said  Clayton, 

as  he  looked  at  Landseer's  magnificent  picture  of 

the  Dying  Stag.  "  How  came  water  lilies  there  P" 

'*  By  the  means  of  the  painter's  brush,"  said 

Brooks,  "  on  the  principle  of  '  scenic  effect,'  my 


good  sir ;  put  in  to  look  well ;  perhaps  they  floated 
there.     Do  have  a  little  imagination." 

"  One  must  have  a  great  deal,' '  replied  Clayton, 
"  to  account  for  all  the  absurdities  which  painters 
choose  to  palm  upon  us.  Now,  here  is  an 
absurdity  in  this  picture  of  '  Cowper  and  his 
Mother.'  Do  you  see  that  Mrs.  Cowper  is  in  all 
but  Court  costume  P  She  has  a  magnificent  dress 
and  train  of  brocaded  silk,  which  her  boy,  the 
future  poet,  is  handling  and  pricking  off  the  pattern 
of  the  flowers  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  pin. 
By  the  bye,  how  old  would  you  say  that  boy 
looks  P" 

"About  nine  years  of  age;"  said  Patience, 
"  or  he  might  be  a  tall  boy  of  eight." 

"  Yet,  Cowper' s  mother  died  when  her  child 
was  in  his  sixth  year,"  said  Clayton ;  "  and  as 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  country  rector,  living  in 
the  parsonage  house,  and  appearing  to  be  a  very 
domestic  person,  it  is  not  very  probable  she  wore 
brocaded  dresses  and  brocaded  trains.' ' 

"  But,"  remarked  Patience,  "  the  painter  takes 
the  poet's  words  for  his  text  to  the  picture.  Bead 
them,  and  you  will  see  that." 

"  I  will,  here  they  are" — 

When  pteying  with  thy  Tmtare*s  tiraaed  flowert, 

The  violet,  the  piok,  and  jetiamine, 

I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 

And  thon  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while. 

Would  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  smile. 

"There,"  said  Patience,  "you  see  Cowper 
himself  speaks  of  the  '  vesture's  tissued  flowers.' " 

"Exactly,"  replied  the  doctor,  who  had  joined 
them;  "but  as  a  parson's  wife  Mrs.  Cowper 
would  probably  have  worn  a  chintz  gown,  which, 
also,  as  probably  would  have  been  covered  with 
the  flowers  he  names.  I  shouldn't  like  to  see 
your  mother,  my  girl,  sitting  in  a  brocaded  silk 
and  court  train  1" 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Patience,  laughing ;  "  but  I 
suppose  a  little  exaggeration  is  permissible  in 
painting,  to  give  poetry  to  the  picture." 

"  Just  the  very  thing  it  fails  to  do,"  replied  the 
doctor ;  "  depend  upon  it,  there  is  always  more 
poetry  in  truth  than  untruth.  Come  a  little 
further  on,  and  I'll  show  you  '  poetry,' — if  by  that 
term  you  mean  sentiment." 

He  went  back  to  the  middle  room,  and  stopped 
before  the  picture  No.  466 — "  Silent  Pleading." 
Under  a  tree  in  the  front  of  the  picture  sat,  or 
rather  lay,  a  rough  and  brawny  man ;  his  face  was 
wan,  his  clothes  old  and  tattered.  Yet  gently, 
flrmly,  tenderly  claspmg  to  him,  he  held  in  his  sinewy 
arms  a  little  child.  Both  father  and  child  were 
asleep,  unconscious  of  the  separation  which  was  to 
follow  on  their  waking ;  for  close  to  and  looking 
at  them  kindly,  hesitating,  while  thus  looking,  to 
perform  a  painful  duty,  stand  a  gentleman,  and 
near  him  a  constable,  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs. 
That  tells  the  story. 

"  There,"  said  the  doctor,  "  is  there  not  more 
poetry  in  that  than  in  all  the  finely  dressed  ladies 
in  the  world  P    But  I  must  show  you  one  more 
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picture,  which,  for  delicacy  of  execution,  is  not 
surpaafied  in  this  oolleetion.  We  will  go  back  again 
to  Mrs.  Cowper,  for  the  painting  I  apeak  of  is 
near  her.  That  is  it,  '  Undine  discovering  herself 
to  the  Knight  Hildebrand.'  *' 

"  How  very  lovely  !*'  said  Patience,  as  she  stood 
before  it ;  "  although  the  water-spirit  is  scarcely 
ethereal  enough.     Do  yon  know  the  tale?'* 

••Not  very 'well,"  replied  Brooks:  "it  is  a 
German  legend,  is  it  noif*' 

*'Yes.  Undine  is  supposed  to  be  a  water- 
spirit,  who  hopes  to  gain  a  soul — yonng  ladies  of 
the  water  nymph  genus  not  possessing  any  natu- 
ndly — by  winning  the  lo?e  of  a  mortal.  She 
meets  the  knight  Hildebrand,  who,  being  struck 
with  the  peculiar  loveliness  of  Undine,  swears 
eternal  fidelity  to  her.  Everything  prospers  for  a 
time ;  Undine  tells  her  husband,  when  she  thinks 
she  may  safely  do  so,  what  she  is ;  and,  although 
he  receivea  the  intimation  very  well  at  first,  he 
seems  to  have  his  doubts  on  the  point  afterwards. 
However,  it  is  the  old  story  over  again.  He  meets 
a  certain  fair  damsel  of  his  own  species,  named 
Bertalda ;  wooes  and  marries  her — the  poor  gentle 
water*8pirit  pining  in  grief  all  the  time.  But 
the  false  knight  reaps  the  fate  he  deserves,  for  on 
bis  wedding  night  Undine  glides  into  his  palace, 
and  destroys  him  by  a  kiss.'* 

"And  serve  him  right,"  said  Brooks,  "for 
changing  his  mind." 

"She  was  only  a  water  nymph,''  replied 
Clayton. 

"  And  did  not  wear  crinoline,  if  that  picture  of 
her  toilette  is  authority,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Doctor  r*  ejaculated  Mrs.  Maberley,  "  doctor  I 
I'm  ashamed  of  yon.  To  allude  to  (the  young 
woman's  very  restricted  attire  in  that  inconsiderate 
manner." 

"She  wasn't  a  young  woman  at  all,"  replied  the 
doctor. 

"But  bearing  the  semblance  of  one,"  retorted 
hia  wife,  "  and  that  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

"  Not  quite,*'  he  replied ;  "  these  are  the  days 
of  'pretence,'  good  wife.  Pew  are  what  they 
seem  to  be.  I'm  sure  I  should  fancy  our  women 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  Jack-in-the-Oreens,  or 
extinquishera  of  giant  growth  and  perambulatory 
powers — or  anything  but  women." 

"  Then  you  are  anti  crinoline,"  said  Brooks. 

"  No,  he  isn't,"  replied  Mrs.  Maberley ;  "  he 
knows  nothing  about  it,  and  he  ought  to  know 
nothing  about  it." 

•  "  I'm  told  my  duty,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
smile ;  "  but  I  think  it  is  getting  late.  Martha, 
what  time  do  we  dine  ?" 

"  Six." 

**  And  it  is  now  nearly  five.  We  must  be  off. 
Clayton,  will  your  friend  join  ua  at  dinner  P" 

"  Neither  I  nor  my  friend  to-day,"  said  Clay* 
ton  ;  "we'll  eee  you  in  the  evening  if  we  can." 

The  doctor  and  hia  family  drove  off.  Clayton 
and  Brooks  walked. 

"  Let  us  go  up  the  Tottenham  Court-road," 
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said  Brooks,  "  and  see  the  juvenile  repreaentativea 
of  the  '  pure  happiness  of  England/  " 

"  There  is  one,"  said  Clayton,  as  he  pointed  to 
a  child  of  ten,  who,  crouching  by  the  wall,  kep% 
watch  over  a  row  of  diminutive  ladders,  sueh  ■» 
would  have  made  Gulliver's  fortune  could  be  havo 
imported  a  few  thousand  of  them  into  Liltpatia. 
"Look  at  his  sallow,  a^d  Utod — pinched  with 
hunger,  sharpened  by  want." 

He  is  an  exaggerated  specimen,"  aud  Brooks. 
Not  at  all,' '  replied  the  other. 

They  went  on.  As  they  entered  one  of  the 
by-streets  of  Camden  Town,  a  crowd  waa  rapidly 
collecting  round  the  struggling  figure  of  a  bey. 

"  What  is  the  matter  J"  asked  Brooks,  of  a 
butcher  who  stood  near. 

"  The  rascal  has  been  stealing  again,  sir,"  he 
said.  "It  wasn't  more  than  a  ftrtnight  agone 
that  I  caught  him  prigging  some  ribbon  from  thai 
shop  at  the  comer.  I  let  /Im  off  then,  but  I  onH 
let  'im  off  now.  Why,  Mess  you,  sir,  the  boys  is 
worse  than  the  men  about  here!  They're  the 
biggest  little  thieves  and  liars  as  ean  be ;  and  as 
to  their  cussing  and  swearing!  why  'twould 
frighten  you  to  hear  'em." 

"  There,"  said  Clayton,  as  they  went  on,  "  there 
is  a  specimen  of  the  same  class  of  boys  in  this' 
our  civilized  England,  as  the  painted  exemplification 
of  Italian  degradation.  We  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  argue  the  musical  superiority  of  England 
by  drawing  a  parallel  between  Sims  Beeves  and 
an  Italian  Pifferaro,  as  to  maintain  her  moral 
superiority  by  oontrastbg  a  chfld  of  the  wealthier 
classes  with  one  taken  from  the  dregs  of  Italy*8 
people.  Our  poor  are  in  a  morally  degraded  con- 
dition— it  is  an  undeniable  fact.  Look  at  out' 
streets  on  the  Sabbath  day.  I  am  no  saint,  as 
you  well  know ;  but  sinner  as  I  may  be,  I  say  the 
Sunday  trading  of  the  metropolis,  the  Sunday 
idling,  the  crowds  of  pleasure* seeking  men,  and 
reckless  boys,  who  wander  here  and  there  and 
evexywhere,  the  reekbg  public  houses,  and  the 
abominable  sins  they  cause,  are  a  disgrace  to  our 
kingdom,  and  enough  to  call  down  God's  wrath 
on  it." 

"Quite  true,"  replied  Brookv;  "but  it  is  an 
old  complaint,  and  an  *  oft-told  tale.' " 

"  But  one  that  is  not  told  oft  enough,"  said 
Clayton.  "Every  legislator  of  the  land  who 
pretends  to  the  name  of  a  Christian  man,  should  try 
to  carry  into  operation  in  England  the  law  now 
existing  in  Scotland,  and  provide  against  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  Sabbath." 

"  Umph  !"  said  Brooks.  "  Were  I  a  poor  man 
when  such  act  came  into  operation,  I  would  say, 
'  By  your  leave,  maisters,  I'll  trouble  you  for  a 
drop  o'  drink  out  o*  your  publics — your  club 
bouses — if  you  keeps  they  open  when  yon  doses 
ours!  'What's  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for 
the  gander ;'  and  the  law  for  the  poor  b  the  laif 
for  the  ridi.  I  don^t  know  that  there  is  any 
special  clause  of  immunity  to  be  found  for  tlKl 
latter  in  the  Bible.    If  the  public  houses  should 
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be  shat — and  deeidedly  I  would  adrocate  their  | 
oMiig-- -so  should  the  dub  houses  and  fashion- 
able hotels.     The  poor  man  is  jealous  of  his  rights, 
and  bas  a  strong  sense  of  justice.    Eumple,  V>o, 
goee  along  way  with  him." 

'*  The  elub  houses,  &o.,  are  not  as  demoralising 
as  the  publios,"  said  Clayton;  "and  they  are,  in 
reality,  dwelling-houses,  where  a  great  number  of 
l)ersons  board  together.** 

''These  are  questions  open  to  discussion.  They 
may  not — or  rather  the  frequenters  of  them — 
do  not  outrage  common  decency ;  of  course,  their 
caste  forbids  it ;  but  the  precedent  is  as  demoralis- 
ing and  destructive  of  serious  thought  as  the 
public  house.  It  is  quite  time  that  everything  of 
the  kind  shocdd  be  considered." 

*'  And  here  is  the  time  and  phice  for  us  to  stop,'* 
said  Clayton,  as  he  reached  the  door  of  his  own 
residence.  "  Come  in ;  I  have  much  to  say.  I 
want  to  consult  you  about 

••Whatr 

"  Getting  married  l" 


8C£NB  XIX. 

KXW      0JL&PXJI8. 

Hast  thoa  eVr  seen  a  garden  clad, 

In  ail  the  robea  that  Eden  had  P 

▲  vale  o*ertpread  with  itreami  and  trees~- 

A  paradiae  of  mytteries. 

Plaina,  with  green  hilU  adorning  them, 

lake  jewela  in  a  diadem. 

"  WxLLip"  said  Clayton,  as  he  entered  the  gardens 
at  Kew,  *' that  is  indeed  a  stretch  of  imagination ; 
those  lines  are  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
penny  guide  books — only  the  penny,  mind  you-^ 
as  a  description  of  these  gardens.     The  author 
forgets  the  botanical  resources  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  of  our  first  parents.    I  don't  fancy  the 
only  two  trees  we  find  mentioned  as  growing  in 
Eden  can  be  discovered  at  £ew.    But  come  on ; 
we  will  make  the  best  use  of  our  time.    What's 
the  row  there  ?*'     [N.B.— Mr.  Clayton  had  not 
read  his  Bible  with  sufSdent  care,  or  he  would 
have  learned  more  than  two  trees  growing  in  Eden.] 
fie  pointed  to  the  gate,  where  an  altercation 
was  going  on  between  an  irate  female  and  the 
gate  keeper,  the  sulject  of  discussion   being  a 
small  reticule  or   basket,   containing  a  neatly- 
packed  newspaper  parcel  of  sandwiches. 

"  Not  take  'em  in  ?"  said  the  lady ;  "  not  Uke 
'em  iu  P  And  why  not  ?  People  come  here  to  spend 
the  day,  and  where  they  spend  the  day,  they  get 
bougry  I  A&d  when  they  get  hungry,  they  want  to 
eat." 

.  '*  Can't  be  allowed,  ma'am,"  said  the  gate* 
keeper,  with  the  air  of  ''government  servant" 
authority. 

"  What  can't  be  allowed  P"  resumed  his  anta- 
gonist. 

"  Parcels,  bags,  or  pic^nies  in  the  gardens.*' 
'*  Parcels,  bags,  and  pic-nics !"  added  the  lady, 


repeating  the  words  of  the  funetionary  ;  "  parcels 
aint  pio-nics,  and  pic-nics  aint  parcels ;  why  do  'e 
put  'em  togither  P" 

"Parcels  leads  to  pic-nics,  and  pic-nics  comes 
of  parcels,"  replied  the  other,  as  he  received  the 
basket  in  question,  and  gave  a  round  leaden 
ticket,  bearing  the  stamp  147,  to  the  lady  in  its 
stead. 

"  I'm  going  to  attack  madamo,"  said  Clayton 
in  an  undertone  to  his  companion — a  tall,  fair- 
haired  man  of  thirty,  or  thereabouts,. whose  object 
in  visiting  the  gardens  seemed  to  be  at  present  in- 
definable, the  flowers  certainly  forming  no  part  of 
the  attraction. 

"That  old  woman  with  a  loud  voice  P"  asked 
the  latter,  with  the  unmistakcable  drawl  of  a 
Cockney.  "  My  dear  fellaw !  pway  don't ;  she's 
positively  dwedfu' !"  and  his  eye-glass  remained 
immovably  fixed  in  his  eye,  while  he  investigated 
the  rampant  female.  "  Yewwy  pale  face,  vewwy 
pale  hair,  gwey  eyes,  dwy  lips — and  no  petti- 
coat !'* 

*'  No  petticoat  P**  said  CUyton,  as  he  replied  to 
the  running  commentary  on  the  standing  figure, 
"  no  petticoat  P" 

"  My  dear  fellaw !  how  odd  you  are,"  replied 
the  former  :  "  no  cwinoline  I  should  have  said." 

"  Oh !  pretty  much  the  same,  as  far  as  ancles 
go,"  replied  Clayton  laughing.     "  However,  come 
along,  I  am  going  to  have  a  few  words  with  that 
old  woman ;  she's  a  curiosity.     I  like  curiosities." 
One  word  as  to  the   companion  of  Clayton. 
His  name  was  Welstead  :  and  his  godfathers  and 
godmothers  had  decreed  that  he  should  be  called 
Peter;  so  he  signed  his  name  Peter  Welstead ; 
and,  moreover,  he  hoped  some  day  or  other  to  put 
a   8ir  before  it,  because  his  father,  a  London 
brewer  by  trade,  and  a  wealthy  one,   moreover, 
being  mayor  of  some  place,  and  in  that  capacity 
having,  in  some  way  or  other,  done,  something  to 
entitle  him  to  the  distinction,  had  gone  down  on 
his  marrowbones  before  the  Queen  nothing  but 
Mr.  Peter  Welstead,  and   had  got  up  again  off 
those  same   marrowbones    Sir  Peter  Welstead. 
So,  Peter  the  second  hoped  some  day  or  other  to 
succeed  Peter  the  first  in  all  tilled  honours  and 
distinctions.      Certainly,   his   patronymic  was  a 
cause  of  disquietude.     Peter !     It  did  not  sound 
harmonious.     How  he   wished  that  the  Queen 
could  play  the  part  of  godmother,  and  christen 
him  afresh,  and  bestow  on  him  any  other  cogno- 
men.    Reginald  !     Sir  Eeginald  Welstead !  that 
would    d6;     or,  Honorius,   or  Marmadnke — or 
even  Charles,  or  Harry,  or  Richard.     Yet,  no ;  the 
latter  was   objectionable,    as    degenerating  into 
"Dick."     True,  there  was  a  precedent  in  Sir 
Thomas  Dick   Lauder!  but  "Dick"  was  demo- 
cratic. 

And,  as  if  the  Church  had  not  sufficiently 
punished  him  in  the  baptismal  appellation,  his  sur- 
name also  became  a  subject  of  annoyance,  for 
Clayton  would  persist  in  calling  him  "Bedstead." 
Twice  did  he  do  so  on  that  very  day,  and  on  both 
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occasions  most  inopportunely.  The  Orst  instance 
was  just  after  the  altercation  at  the  door,  when 
-  the  elated  Peter  was  holding  his  hat  half  a  yard 
high  to  a  ladj,  whose  magnificent  display  of 
jewellery  led  him  to  suppose  she  must  be  the 
Princess  Mary — Aer  residence,  as  he  knew,  being 
at  Eew. 

"  Bedstead  !*'  said  Clayton,  as  he  noticed  the 
act,  and  dragged  down  the  arm ;  "  don*t  make  a 
fool  of  yourself;  that  woman  isn*t  royalty,  but 
only  the  eldest  prop  of  Threballs,  the  pawnbroker ! 
Sh^ll  think  you  mean  to  insult  her." 

The  second  time  was  more  proToking  still,  for 
Peter  was  above — and  very  far  aboye,  too — caring 
for  pawnbroker's  opinions — but  the  second  time, 
a  joung  and  very  pretty  woman  had  fixed  her 
very  pretty  eyes  on  him,  as  a  very  pretty  smile 
placed  round  the  prettiest  mouth  in  the  world. 

Now,  it  never  could  have  occurred  to  the  self- 
satisfied  Peter,  that  anything  in  his  appearance 
might  have  called  forth  her  risible  faculties,  and 
therefore,  taking  it  for  granted,  either  that  she 
was  irresistibly  struck  with  him,  or  that  she  fancied 
she  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  he  raised 
his  hat,  when  the  voice  of  Clayton  again  called 
him. 

"Bedstead,  what  the  deuce  are  you  doing? 
That's  Lady  Marchmont,"  and  Clajton  walked 
up  to  the  lady,  and  shook  hands  with  her,  saying 
a  few  words,  of  which  **  curiosity  "  was  one  which 
changed  the  smile  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"The  old  proverb,  Mr.  Clayton,"  she  replied, 
"  says,  *  a  man  may  be  known  by  his  companions;'  " 
Her  eye  involuntarily  fixed  on  Welstead. 

"  I  hope  not,"  added  Clayton,  as  shaking  hands 
once  more  he  rejoined  Peter. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  Pm  going  to  follow  up  that 
irate  female,  and  see  if  I  can't  get  a  little  fun  out 
of  her." 

How  inexpressibly  disgusted  Mr.  Peter  Wel- 
stead looked,  as  Clayton  walked  up  to  the  opponent 
of  the  gatekeeper.  Certainly,  he  didn't  "  think 
small  beer  of  himself,"  only  that  remark  might 
have  been  considered  personal  applied  to  him, 
smelling  of  the  "  shop."  However,  he  held  himself 
to  be  defiled  by  conversation  with  "odd  people," 
as  he  considered  every  one  below  his  own  stan- 
dard, and  almost  repented  of  the  temerity  which 
had  induced  him  to  be  the  companion  of  Clajton, 
whose  eccentricity  in  going  where  he  pleased,  and 
speaking  to  whom  he  pleased,  was  well  known. 

"  Come,"  said  Clayton,  as  he  followed  the  hdy 
into  the  Grecian  Conservatory,  as  it  is  called. 

"Admire  those  columns?  ma'am,"  he  said. 
She  was  looking  at  something,  whether  the 
columns  or  not  was  questionable.  "  Admire  those 
columns?  they  have  been  travellers  1" 

The  lady  looked  up,  with  no  very  amiable  ex- 
pression, it  seemed— the  lost  sandwiches  still  riled 
her. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  was  the  remark,  "  but  did 
you  sp<»k  to  me." 

Thought  you  seemed  a  stranger  to  the  plao^ 
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ma'am,**  said  Clayton,  "  fancied  so  from  hearing 
your  altercation  with  the  gatekeeper ;  fancied  also 
you  might  like  a  little  information — no  offence 
meant,  ma*am." 

Perhaps  the  smile  on  Clayton's  face  won  the 
lady's  good  will,  perhaps  his  tone  of  voice  did  ; 
the  medium,  however,  matters  little,  it  was  won, 
and  her  tongue  at  once  unloosed. 

"  Travellers,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  now,  sir,  if  you'll 
be  so  good  as  to  tell  me — me  and  my  little  boy, 
sir;"  she  tugged  forward  a  stalwart  little  urchin 
of  ije  or  six  years,  who  vigorously  resisted  the 
movement — "  all  about  it." 

"Willingly,"  replied  Clayton;  "that  gentle- 
man (he  pointed  to  Welstead)  will  lead  your  little 
boy,  while  I  give  you  any  information  in  my  power." 
It  was  too  much  I  for  a  Welstead  to  have  to  lead 
a  dirty  little  boy — if  he  were  not  dirty — a  little 
boy  from  the  dirtier  classes,  by  the  hand  ! 

Welstead  could  not — ^Welstead  would  not — no, 
not  for  the  future  chance  of  an  introduction  to 
beautiful  Lady  Marchmont.  So  Jimmy  Bumble's 
proffered  hand  was  indignantlyrejected,  to  Clayton's 
infinite  amusement,  and  his  mother^s  indignation. 

"  Now,  ma'am,"  sud  Clajton,  "  look  at  those 
twelve  Ionic  columns — there,  outside,  supporting 
the  building  as  it  were — those  pillars  were  once  at 
Carlton  House." 

"  And  a  pretty  many  stones  they  might  tell," 
said  the  lady,  "  a  pretty  many  not  quite  fit  for 
repetition  here,  sir,  'mong  these  pure  flowers,  I'm 
thinking." 

"  Perhaps  they  might,"  said  Clayton,  "  but  let 
no  give  you  their  history  at  any  rate.  They 
were  next  conveyed  to  Buckingham  Qardens, 
and  then,  when  the  conservatory  was  pulled  down, 
they  were  brought  here.  Perhaps  you  don't  care 
much  for  architecture — so — then  we'll  go  in,  and 
see  what  is  inside ;  nothmg  remarkable,  I  fancy, 
except  the  Banksia,  named  from  Sir  Joseph 
Banks." 

But  Clayton  looked  wearied,  the  "  curiosity  " 
did  not  repay  him;  she  was  a  very  common-place 
"  ourioaity,"  and  there  was  another  of  a  different 
order  and  stamp  elsewhere,  and  that  other  would 
repay  him ;  so  he  determined  to  beat  a  timely 
retreat,  and  betake  himself  to  Lady  Marchmont 

Kew  Qardens  are  large,  but  they  are  also  flat» 
and,  therefore,  although  you  may  lose  a  frienil  for 
a  time,  you  can  also  regain  him  or  her  again 
speedily.  Lady  Marchmont  had  disappeared,  but 
Clayton  just  caught  a  sight  of  a  pink  muslin  dress 
at  a  distance,  and  that  was  the  finger  post  he 
steered  for. 

Then  there  was  Peter  to  be  disposed  of — 
Peter  the  exquisite  1— Peter  the  bore  !  "  He'll 
be  a  nuisance,"  said  Clayton  to  himself,  "  a  sad 
nuisance ;  I  wish  I  hadn't  brought  him." 

Now  Peter  walked  very  quietly  by  the  side  of 
Clayton,  little  thinking  that  the  hitter  was  re- 
volving every  possible  and  impossible  expedient 
for  giving  him  the  "ohass^.''  Apparently,  that 
diflkulfy  was  met,  for  Giaytim*8  lace  threw  c^  its 
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discomfited  air,  and  put  on  a  yery  well  satisfied 
expression. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said,  to  his  companion,  "  that  you 
would  go  and  order  dinner — anywhere — I  don't 
care  where.  I  want  to  see  Lady  Marchmont — if  I 
leave  the  gardens  now,  I  am  afraid  she  may  be 
gone  before  I  return — do  me  this  favour,  I  beg." 

Fain  would  Peter  have  tarried,  but  Clayton's 
tone  said  go — and  the  hope  of  an  introduction  to 
her  ladyship  on  his  return — ^induced  obedience  to 
that  commanding  "  go.** 

"You  will  find  me  somewhere  in  the  gardens," 
said  Clayton,  as  Peter,  eye-glass  still  in  eye, 
pursued  his  way  to  the  gates. 

"  I  like  a  well  kept  garden  better  than  a  rough 
ploughed  field.  I  prefer  a  well  dressed  dinner  to 
a  greasy  stew,  and  a  good  coat  to  a  bad  one,**  said 
Clayton,  as  he  overtook  Lady  Marchmont  and  her 
companion — an  elderly  lady,  dressed  in  the  richest 
of  all  rich  black  brocades,  and  the  whitest  of  all 
white  satin  bonnets. 

"It  is  well  I  understand  you,"  replied  her 
ladyship,  as  she  turned  her  laughing  face  to  him, 
"  otherwise  the  implied  compliment  to  my  good 
aunty  and  my  very  excellent  self — ^There,  Mr. 
Clayton !  remember,  very  excellent  self  —  would 
have  been  lost  in  the  domestic  allegory  it  is  wrap- 
ped op  in." 

"  And  that  would  have  been  a  pity,"  said  the 
old  lady,  with  a  smile  almost  as  beautiful  as  her 
niece^s — "  a  great  pity,  Mr.  Clayton ;  for  old  ladies 
of  seventy-six  dou*t  get  many  compliments  paid  to 
them  now,  although,  in  my  younger  days,  they 
were  accustomed  to  the  deference  of  the  young — 
the  highest  compliment,  perhaps,  after  all.*' 

Lady  Marchmont's  aunt  was  the  very  princess 
of  old  ladies ;  so  cheerful,  and  kind-hearted,  and 
entertaining,  moreover — a  perfect  walking  chroni- 
cle of  the  events  of  past  years.  But  she  seemed 
to  have  done  with  such  things  now,  and  to  live 
only  to  play  the  part  of  guardian  to  her  young  and 
orphaned  niece.  She  was  a  great  favourite  of 
Clayton's,  was  this  old  lady,  and  although  perhaps 
he  admired  the  younger  of  the  two  a  little  the 
more,  be  offered  his  arm  now  to  the  elder. 

"  Lei  us  take  refuge  in  the  Palm  House,"  he 
said. 

"From  some  of  your  curiosities,'*  replied  Lady 
Marchmont ;  "  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  assist 
you  in  the  escape.  What  have  you  done  with 
them  ?" 

"  Sent  one  to  seek  his  dinner,  and  left  the  other 
to  deplore  the  want  of  hers,"  replied  Clayton ; 
but  if  you  value  your  peace  of  mind,  you'll  be 
quick.  You  don't  know  what  you  risk  by  letting 
him  get  the  chance  of  finding  you." 

"  Is  he  so  very  bad  ?"  said  Lady  Marchmont ; 
"  because,  if  so,  why  do  you  let  him  bore  you  P" 

"  Variety,"  replied  Clayton ;  "  variety.  I  get 
tired  of  everything  and  everyone,  and  sometimes 
take  vulgarity  as  a  relaxation.*' 

"  A  nauseous  dose,  to  make  the  after-life  more 
sweety'*  she  replied. 


''  Yes,"  said  Clayton ;  ''  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  expedient." 

<<  Because,"  continued  the  elder  lady,  ''  the 
flavour  remains  in  the  mouth,  and  vitiates  the 
taste." 

''  Not  quite  that,"  replied  Clayton ;  ''  but  you 
are  apt  to  sicken  with  the  specimen  of  your  kind 
and  avoid  a  second  draught." 

''  And  is  there  any  harm  in  that  ?"  asked  the 
old  lady. 

'^  Yes,"  replied  Clayton.  ''  Such  a  feeling  is 
death  to  many  a  kihder  one.  Besides,"  he  added, 
"  I  doubt  whether  we  are  any  of  us  justified  in 
reading  a  satire  on  our  kind ;  yet  I  do  it  when  I 
seek  amusement  from  my  '  curiosities.'  " 

''  You  are  too  severe  in  your  criticism  on  your- 
self," said  the  old  lady ;  <'  it  is  the  follies  or  the 
faults  of  these  people  you  satirise,  and  not  them- 
selves." 

"  And,  in  good  truth,  these  are  so  inoorporated 
the  one  with  the  other,  that  you  cannot  separate 
them,"  said  Clayton ;  '<  but  let  us  go  into  this 
beautiful  conservatory.  Have  you  seen  the  Banian- 
tree,  with  its  ever-reproducing  shoots  ?" 

''  No,"  replied  Lady  Marchmont ;  *'  take  na  to 
it.  The  Banian-tree  reminds  me  of  all  sorts  of 
poetical  things,"  she  added.  <'  Have  they  many 
in  these  gardens  P" 

"  Only  one,"  replied  Clayton,  "  and  here  it  is, 
close  to  the  door  of  the  Palm  House.  Look  at 
those  long  shoots  stretching  down  to  the  ground, 
and  taking  root  there.  See,  many  of  tbem  have 
put  out  their  roots  before  reaching  the  earth,  even. 
If  space  could  be  given  to  it,  this  single  tree  would 
soon  cover  the  whole  of  the  Palm  House,  or,  indeed, 
the  gardens ;  but  it  mnsfr  then  be  protected  from 
the  cold  of  the  winter.  What  a  beautiful  place," 
said  Clayton.  '<I  wonder  how  long  it  is.  I'll  ask  this 
man."  He  appealed  to  one  of  the  gardeners,  who 
was  busy  brushing  the  bug,  as  the  insect  ia  called, 
from  some  of  the  plants. 

''  Can  you  tell  me  the  length  of  this  place  P 
asked  Clayton. 

'<  The  entire  length  is  362  feet  6  inches,  sir, 
replied  the  man.  The  height  of  the  central  por- 
tion is  63  feet,  exclusive  of  the  lantern,  which 
rises  6  feet ;  the  height  of  eacb  wing  is  27  feet  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lantern  above;  the  rectangular 
central  part  is  137  feet  6  inehes  in  length,  and 
100  feet  wide** 

"  He's  up  n  it,"  said  Clayton  as  thanking  the 
man,  he  moved  off  with  his  companions.  ^'  There, 
is  little  worth  seeing  in  the  miLseum,*'  he  said, 
*^  but  the  moving  plant,  as  it  is  Cidled,  in  Green- 
house No.  6— or,  to  speak  more  learnedly,  in  the 
Tropical  Aquarium — is  worth  looking  at.  Come, 
we  will  go  there." j 

"I  cannot  fancy  how  people  can  admire  the 
Victoria  Regina,"  said  Lady  Marchmont. 

"You  see  at  a  disadvantage  now,"  replied 
Clayton,  "  because  it  is  not  in  bloom.  The  flower 
is  beautiful,  and  those  great  floatin|^  leaves  have 
something  grand  about  them." 
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"  I  do  not  agre«  with  you,*'  said  Lady  Maroh-> 
nont,  as  tbey  stood  by  the  tank  oontainiug  this 
celebrated  plant.  "  To  me  it  appears  a  great  dirty 
looking  thing. 

"Place  it  in  its  original  position,**  replied 
Clayton,  "  where  Dr.  Poeping,  the  German  travel- 
ler fonnd  it — t.^.,  in  one  of  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  river  Amason ;  give  it  unlimited  space,  and 
clear  running  water  round  it,  and  then  see  if  yon 
would  not  admire  it.  The  flower  is  described  as 
white  externally,  crimson  withio.  The  gigantic 
leaves,  in  their  own  country  and  climate,  are  said 
to  be  six  feet  wide.*' 

"I  thought,"  remarked  the  elder  lady,  "that 
the  Yictoria  Regina  was  discovered  in  British 
Guiana,  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgh,  in  1887." 

"He  undoubtedly  found  it  there,*'  replied 
Clayton,  "  but  the  honour  of  the  discovery  must 
be  accorded  to  the  German,  as  he  first  met  with 
and  mentioned  it  in  1892.  But  we  must  not 
forget  the  moving  plant  in  looking  at  the  water 
lily.    Here  it  is." 

"  How  singular !  exclaimed  Lady  Marchmont, 
as  she  noticed  the  small,  delicate  leaves  move 
slowly  here  and  there,  as  if  in  perpetual  search  of 
something  which  conld  never  be  found.  "  How 
very  singular  1     Can  this  be  accounted  for  P 

"  I  am  not  botanist  enough  to  give  the  solution,*' 
replied  Clayton ;  "  but  I  must  show  you  one  more 
wonder  of  the  Tcgetable  kingdom.  It  is  close  to 
this,  in  the  Small  Tropical  House  No.  5.  I  allude 
to  the  well-known  American  plant,  called  Yenus's 
Ply-trap." 

"  Are  you  tired,  aunty  P"  asked  Lady  March* 
mont. 

"BAther,  Clarice,"  was  the  reply.  ''  After  we 
have  looked  at  the  fly-trap  of  the  beautiful  goddess 
I  think  we  must  go  home." 

**  I  am  sorry  for  that,'*  said  Clayton ;  ''  these 
gardens  are  pleasant  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is 


It  was  early — not  more  than  ten  o*clock,  which 
accounted  for  the  smooth  st-ate  of  the  tempera  and 
the  habiliments,  perhaps ;  the  latter  seeming  to  be 
in  some  danger,  from  their  voluminous  ostcA^ 
and  the  increasing  influx  of  visitors. 

"And  this  is  pleasure,*'  said  Cl^ton,  as  lie 
walked  round  the  rooms  in  search  of  one  beantifvl 
face.  "  To  melt  in  these  warm  rooms ;  to  look 
at  some  hundreds  of  people  you  don't  can  about ; 
to  listen  to  a  noisy  band,  and  make  yourself  a 
fool,  by  twirling  about  in  all  sorts  of  inconoeiv^bte 
figures." 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,**  said  a  ver/ 
musical  voice,  as  a  remarkably  small  and  weU<< 
gloved  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm,  "a  penoiy  for 
your  thoughts.  I'd  wager  anything  that  yon  were 
^mbling  at  everything  here— myself  included^ 
perhaps.** 

"Now,  fie,  Clarice,"  exclaimed  her  aunt,  "to 
utter  an  accusation  without  having  any  proof  of 
iU  truth.     There  is  no  justice  in  that,  surely.". 

'^  Look  at  Mr.  Clayton's  face,  aunty,  and  aeo  « 
if  the  proof  lies  not  there,  said  Lady  Marcb- 
mont." 

But  if  it  did  before,  it  had  fled  then,  as  he  drew 
her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  engaged  her  for  tha 
first  dance. 

"  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  dance  P'*  said 
Lady  Marchmont.  ''Will  it  not  do  if  we  sit 
down  during  the  process  of  the  quadrille  P'* 

"  Quite  well,*'  replied  Clayton,  "  sit  down  here, 
I  want  to  talk  to  yon.*' 
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over. 

''  But  they  turn  you  out  at  sunset,**  said  Lady 
Marchmont. 

'<  And  quite  late  enough  for  good  people  to 
remain  in  them,"  said  Clayton  ;  ''  however,  there 
is  the  little  plant  I  spoke  of.  It  is  small,  but  you 
can  see  the  construction  of  it«  Woe  betide  the 
fly  which  rests  between  those  treacherous  prickles, 
for  they  close  on  him  in  an  ine^^tricable  grasp ; 
and,"  continued  Clayton,  as  tlie  lank  figure  of 
Peter  the  Second  appeared,  *'  here  is  something 
which  will  dose  on  us,  also,  if  I  mistake  not.  Let 
me  put  you  in  your  carriage  before  he  fixes  on  me." 
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CimBiAOta  drove  up,  and  carriages  drove  off. 
Diamonds  sparkled,  and  so  did  eyes.  The  perfume 
of  exotics  was  almost  overpowering.  Every  body 
looked  in  a  good  temper.  Neither  tempers  nor 
dresses  were  ruffled  as  Clayton  entered  the  ball- 
room of  the  Beauchamp*8  house. 


''So  I  have  found  you  at  las^*'   said 
Mary — for  so  was  the  elder  lady  called. 

"Yes,  aunty  dear,"  replied  her  niece,  "and 
if  you  will  sit  down  here,  you  shall  enter  into 
several  little  schemes,  which  Mr.  Cbyton  and  my- 
self have  been  discussing,  and  give  us  your  opinion 
about  them." 

'^  The  fact  is,"  said  Clayton,  <'  I  want  you  to 
take  compassion  on  me,  for  I  am  an  *  Othello's 
occupation  gone '  man.  In  plain  Englbh,  some 
friends  of  mine  left  London  this  morning,  and  I 
miss  them  terribly." 

"  And  so,"  said  Lady  Marchmont,  while  her 
bright  eyes  looked  kindly  at  him,  <'  you  want  us 
to  take  their  place.*' 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  and  yet— perhaps  you  are 
right.*' 

''And  we*ll  do  it  too,"  aaid  Lady  Mary; 
"  we  are  not  very  new  friends,  Mr.  Clayton.  Wo 
have  not  forgotten  Tuscany,  I  fancy.'* 

A  change  st9le  gradually  over  the  beautiful  face 
of  Lady  Marchmont ;  all  its  joy  faded,  and  one 
large  bright  tear  gathered  in  the  drooping  eye. 

"  Nay,  dear,'*  said  the  old  lady,  as  she  noticed 
it,  "  we  must  not  feel  so  sadly  about  the  past. 
Look  at  it  calmly,  Clarice.  Take  her  round  the 
rooms,  Mr.  Clayton,  and  let  her  forget  my  inad- 
vertent speech." 

He  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  they  were  soon  lost 
once  more  in  the  crowd. 
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honov  u  a  grtn^  blander,  that  cannot  now  be 
retriered.  Tne  original  city  was  placed,  probably, 
OB  tbe  banks  of  the  Thames— where  "  the  city  *' 
atUl  atands— -for  commercial  parposes.  The  latter 
were,  doubtless,  limited  at  the  date,  but  so  were 
the  nnmber  of  persons  engaged  in  pursuing  them. 
Loudon  may  hate  been  indebted  for  its  beginning 
to  a  ferry,  somewhere  near  London  Bridge,  or 
between  that  point  and  the  spot  wherfi  Mr.  Brunei, 
witboat  Bttoh  profit  to  any  person*  endeaYOured  to 
cheat  Charon  in  the  persons  of  his  representatives, 
the  watermen.  The  London  Dock  Company,  pro- 
bably,occupy  the  original  sito  of  London  commerce, 
and,  howcfcr  it  came  to  be  located  there,  the 
conTcniencea  afforded  by  the  ri?er  secured  its 
permanence.  Even  now,  when  causes  ezut  to 
draw  commerce  away  from  the  Thames — for  our 
trade  from  and  to  our  greater  customers  comes 
aiid  goes  by  western  routes — the  influence  of 
Ijondon  keeps  the  larger  share  of  business  in 
light  produce. 

Wapping,  and  all  its  kindred  districts,  may  have 
been  necessities,  therefore ;  but  the  extension  of  the 
metropolis  to  the  west,  along  the  river,  was  a 
oostly  and  gbring  mistake,  for  which  we  have  to 
blame  the  monks  or  their  superiors,  who  contrived 
Westminstor  Abbey.  Belgrevia  is  a  drained 
marsh,  and  the  more  aristocratic  families  in  Lon- 
don live  on  a  half-reclaimed  swamp.  The  Uoyal 
Palace  is  built  without  any  regard  to  sanatory 
preoantions,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  not 
yet  finished,  are  perishing  rapidly  in  the  mud. 
Tbe  diflicalty  of  drainage  rendered  one  of  the 
westom  parks,  recently,  a  nuisance ;  and  neither  of 
them,  until  within  a  short  period,  was  productive 
of  much  benefit  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
population  around  its  indosure.  The  site  could  not 
have  been  helped  if  there  was  no  choice,  but  the 
northern  suburbs  of  London  presented  always  a 
superior  position.  The  district  from  Hackney  to 
Hampstead  is  higher,  and  has  a  superior  soil,  for 
all  sanatory  reasons,  to  the  west.  The  facility 
which  is  found  around  London  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bricks,  is  not  an  evidence  of  sanatory 
qualities.  A  stiff  clay  is  not  a  healthy  site  for 
aiany  houses ;  yet  London  is  the  healthiest  of  our 
large  towns,  although  that  may  originate  partly 
from  the  number  of  its  idle  population,  who  have 
only  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  killing  time. 

The  northern  districts  of  the  metropolis  were, 
a  few  years  since,  pleasant  country  farms  and 
market  gardens,  amid  which  little  villages  nestled 
among  the  trees;  the  haunts  of  quiet  respecta- 
bility, where,  out  of  sight  of  the  great  city,  and 
almost  out  of  hearing  of  its  revelries  and  its 
sufferings,  except  on  great  holidajs,  the  inhabi- 
tants passed  through  life  in  a  sort  of  half-silent 


mood,  which  may  have  become  monotonous  occa- 
sionally. Newington  was  one  of  these  wonderfully 
pleasant  villages,  and  has  retained  its  character 
for  a  longer  period  than  some  of  the  others. 
Islington  is  built  over,  and  forms  now,  by  itself,  a 
very  large  town — perhaps  like  Birmingham  or 
Sheffield  in  the  number  of  its  population,  but 
altogether  unlike  them  in  any  other  peculiarity. 
Hackney  has  met  the  same  fate,  with  apparent 
resignation.  Hampstead,  although  further  re- 
moved from  the  city,  is  in  a  process  of  incorporation, 
which  will  be  completed  in  three  or  four  years. 
Newington  retains  still  its  old  village  green,  and 
old-fashioned  quaint  houses,  in  large  gardens,  on 
each  side  of  its  square;  but  it  is  also  partially 
surrounded  with  modern  streets  and  terraces,  and 
will  soon  form  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of 
buildings.  Newington  is  a  classic  village.  Not 
many  years  since  it  was  the  home  of  several  per- 
sons who  were  distinguished  in  literary  or  scien- 
tific pursuits.  At  a  longer  interval,  it  was  a 
refuge  or  stronghold  of  dissent  and  non-con- 
formers.  Isaac  Watts  composed  hymns  for  children 
iu  his  walks  around  Newington,  watching  "the  busy 
bee  improve  each  shining  hour."  Daniel  De  Foe 
was  educated  at  the  Dissentors'  Academy  at  New- 
ington, where  he  passed  five  years,  from  his 
fourteenth  to  his  nineteenth  year — from  1675  till 
1780.  Daniel  De  Foe  was  born  in  1661.  His 
father  was  a  butcher  of  Cripplegato,  who  did  not 
use  the  prefix.  "De;"  and  Mr.  Chadwick,  the 
author  of  this  volume,  cannot  account  for  Daniel's 
possession  of  this  Nonnan  addition  to  his  name. 
He  supposes  that  the  family  may  have  traced  their 
origin  to  the  Faux,  or  Yaux,  or  Devereux,  of 
Northamptonshire.  De  Foe's  grandfather  lived  in 
that  county,  and  was  a  man  in  comfortable  circum- 
stancea.  Mr.  Chadwick  allows,  indeed,  that  the 
family  of  Foe  may  have  come  from  Belgium 
or  France,  as  persecuted  Protestants,  and  may 
have  aided  the  introduction  of  bobbin-lace 
manufacture  and  straw  plaiting  into  North- 
amptonshire. How  that  supposition  would  sustain 
a  foot  note  to  page  3  we  do  not  know,  for  the 
noto  runs  thus  :— 

**!  Am  indaced  to  beliere,  after  rariotu  ioquiriet  at 
Elton,  ElkintoD,  Etton,  Welton,  mod  their  neighboorhoodt, 
for  Foes,  Yoei,  or  De  Foes,  or  aoy  name  from  which  Foe 
codM  be  expected  to  be  deriTed,  that  James  Foe,  batcher, 
of  Cripplegate,  St.  Giles,  London,  never  had  a  North- 
amplonsbire  origin,  bat  that  hie  ancestor  probably  came,  ia 
the  reign  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  from  the  Spanish  Nether, 
lands,  as  a  persecoted  Protestant  refagee,  and  that  Daniel 
De  Foe  was  of  the  genns  and  speeiet  of  the  London  water* 
cress  cries  of  onr  daj." 

We  apprehend,  that  if  the  biographer  of  any 
person  was  to  go  hunting  over  a  county  in  search 
of  his  ancestry  who  lived  in  1641,  he  might  have. 


*  Life  tod  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe.    By  William  Chadwick.    London :   John  Russell  Smith.    1  vol.  Bro,  Bp,  464. 
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in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  some  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing them  ;  still,  the  evidence  may  be  quite  satisfac- 
tory, from  old  papers  and  old  statements,  that  they 
once  lived  in  the  county  xvhich  is  searched  for  any 
record  of  them  in  vain.  We  cannot  comprehend, 
however,  the  allusion  to  the  watercress  criers  of 
London  in  onr  day,  unless  they  be  persecuted  Pro- 
testants from  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  It  might 
be  more  to  the  purpose,  or  more  near  to  the  truth, 
if  we  assumed  that  Daniel  De  Foe  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  gipsies ;  because,  undoubtedly  Johnny 
Foe  was  the  chief  of  a  gipsy  band,  celebrated, 
not  over  respectably  or  virtuously,  in  the  ballad 
literature  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Chad  wick  represents  Daniel  De  Foe  in 
different  lights.  At  one  time  he  tells  ns  that  he 
was  extravagant,  giddy,  not  quite  truthful,  and 
altogether  vain.  At  another,  he  assures  us  he  was 
an  able,  accomplished,  honest  author,  journalist, 
and  politician.  Strange  as  it  appears,  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  the  first  statement,  and  no  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  second.  The  first  would  explain 
the  addition  of  De  to  Foe ;  De  Foe  looked  better 
than  Foe,  when  the  journalist  became  in  \m 
career — which,  more  than  that  of  many  men,  was 
changeable  and  chequered — the  negotiator  of  trea- 
ties, and  the  adviser  of  the  King  and  his  statesmen. 
The  name  was,  however,  so  spelt  when,  in  1685, 
its  owner  was  engaged  in  trade  as  a  hosier, 
in  Freeman's-oonrt,  Gornhill.  De  Foe  stated, 
according  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  that  he  was  in 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  and,  according  also  to  his 
biographer,  this  statement  was  not  true.  He 
says: — 

**  Do  Toe  sow  appean  in  trade,  aod  located  io  7reeman*a- 
coort,  Cornhill,  ia  1C85,  at  whieh  ocoopatioa  he  coaiiaiied 
till  1696,  a  period  of  ten  years.  We  have  seen  that  he 
was  born  in  1661,  ana  that  at  fonrteen  years  of  age  he  went 
to  Mr.  Morton's  academy,  and  remaiDed  there  fire  years, 
whieh  brings  as  to  1680,  when  he  disappears  from  the  stage 
or  Hve  years.  There  are  thns  five  years  of  his  life  lost  to 
the  pnblie,  ia  which  nothing  ia  known  of  him,  except  that 
he  wrote  his  Speculum  Ong^  Goumomm,  in  1682.  What 
are  we  to  make  of  this,  bnt  that  he,  the  son  of  James  Foe, 
batcher,  was  placed  apprentice,  for  five  years,  with  some 
hosier,  perhaps  called  Norton,  for  he  had  a  son  called 
Noiton, afterwards  a  prose  writer,  and  a  dall  one;  the  said 
Norton  Foe  not  possessing  any  of  the  quickness  of  his 
father  as  an  English  writer.  The  Monmonth  invasion  took 
place  in  the  year  1685,  the  year  DeFoe  commenced  basiness; 
therefore  we  cannot  suppose  that  his  absence  had  anything 
to  do  with  that,  if  we  are  to  suppose,  along  with  others,  his 
biographers,  that  he  really  was  there  as  a  fighter.** 

The  mere  circumstance  that  Daniel  De  Foe  had 
a  shop  in  Freeman' i*court,  Gornhill,  in  1685, 
would  not  prove  that  he  might  not  have  been 
engaged  in  Monmouth's  rebellion.  The  rebellion 
occurred  early  in  the  year,  for  the  Duke  of  Mon* 
mouth  being  taken  prisoner,  was  brought  to 
London,  condemned,  and  executed,  upon  the  15th 
July.    Mr.  Chadwick  writes : 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  rash  adventure, 
bat  when  De  Foe  aiBrms  that  he  was  there  as  a  fighter, 
what  must  I  say  P 

**  J)9  Foe  wrote  Sjpee^iiwm  Crape  Oownorum  three  years 


before  this  rebellion,  and  he  must  have  been  thoroughly 
known  to  the  Oovernroent  of  James  II.,  and  watched  and 
marked  out  for  destruction.  De  Foe  was  not  there,  though 
he  says  he  was,  bnt  poor  Tatchin,his  political  contemporary 
and  fellow  labourer  was  tliere,  and  was  taken  priaoaor, 
and  tried  by  Judge  Jefferies,  at  Dorchester.** 

We  cannot,  upon  this  evidence,  join  the  bio- 
grapher in  saying  that  De  Foe  told  a  lie,  and  a 
very  deliberate  one.  It  would  be  better  io  sap- 
pose  that  the  mistake  of  a  figure  may  bare 
occurred  in  the  date  when  he  engaged  in  business; 
or  that,  as  the  rebellion  began  early  in  the 
season,  the  trading  may  bave  commenced  late 
in  the  year;  and  we  do  not  know  that  tbera 
would  have  been  anything  astonishing  to  the 
authorities  in  a  journey  io  the  West  of  Sngland, 
by  a  young  shopkeeper  who  was  to  engage  in  the 
woollen  trade.  A  young  man  unknown  In  the 
district  might  have  been  able  to  escape,  although 
Mr.  Tutchin  was  made  prisoner. 

Mr.  Chadwick  says,  that,  like  Mr.  Gobden,  De 
Foe  commenced  his  political  writings  by  a  pam- 
phlet against  the  Turks;  but  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  changed  circumstances,  and  the  Turks, 
who  in  De  Foe*s  times  threatened  to  absorb 
Hungary,  in  recent  years  have  been  threatened  by 
annexation  to  Russia.  De  Foe  advocated  the 
interests  of  Austria,  menaced  in  his  day  by  a 
Hungarian  insurrection,  supported  by  Turkey. 
The  Austrian  interest  was  not  then  popular  ia 
England.  The  wars  against  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  Electorate  of  the  Palatinate 
were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people ;  therefbro 
they  were  not  sorry  thai  Hungary  rebelled,  or  that 
Turkey  supported  Hnngary.  Daniel  De  Foe,  oi 
the  other  band,  held  that  any  tort  of  Cbriathuiitj 
was  better  than  none ;  and  fearing  that  in  Hon* 
gary  Mohammedanism  might  prevail,  we  are  told 
that  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  farour  of  Austria. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  his  opinion  then, 
there  was  reason  in  the  supposition  that  the 
Hungarians  of  the  higher  classes  were  slightly 
tinged  with  Mohammedan  principles.  This  idea 
had  nothing  in  common  with  Mr.  Oobden's  argu* 
ment  in  favour  of  the  notion  that  commerce  would 
not  suffer  injury  from  Russian  supremacy  orer 
Turkey.  De  Foe  must  have  been  a  Tcry  young 
man  when  he  wrote  the  pro-Austrian  pamphlet, 
for  he  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  left  the 
Newington  Academy,  in  1680.  He  wrote  the 
pamphlet  Speeulim  Crape  Oownorum  in  or  before 
1688,  for  it  was  published  in  that  year,  and  it  was 
preceded  by  the  Hungarian  pamphlet. 

The  biographer  says  that  the  clerical  pamphlet 
was  taken  from  Dr.  John  Eachard's  work ;  adding, 
however,  that  he  has  not  a  copy  of  what  ia  that 
case  should  be  styled  the  plagiarism ;  yet,  without 
any  copy,  any  proof,  he  proceeds  upon  the  assump- 
tion stated,  and  quotes  Dr.  Eachard  at  large,  as 
specimens.  This  is  hasty  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  a  biography,  and  in  this  instance  Mr.  Chadwiok 
has  not  honoured  the  memory  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 
The  ecclesiastical  pamphlet  was  a  sarcasm  upon  the 
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ecolesiaslical  practices  of  the  time,  when  High 
Church  principles  wereoverrunuing  the  land,and  the 
Dissenting  interest  had  fallen  low,  at  least  in  the 
esteem  of  political  povrers,  James  II.  was  favour- 
able! indeed,  to  the  Disseuters,  ^nd  he  had  an  object 
in  viev.  Macaulajf  we  believe  to  be  perfectly 
right  in  the  history  of  these  events,  in  the  main, 
although  he  has  dealt  hardly  with  the  character  of 
William  Penn,  and  fallen  into  oarioas  errors  re- 
specting thai  statesman.  Still  his  general  views, 
which  are  at  present  the  most  popular,  are,  we 
believe,  perfectly  consistent  with  any  evidence  that 
can  now  be  procured  regarding  the  intentions  of 
the  last  Stuart.  Daniel  De  Foe,  as  a  dissenter 
of  considerable  talent,  early  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versy; but  we  have  no  evidence  that  Specufnm 
Crape  Oownorum  was  an  imitation  or  a  plagiarism 
from  Dr.  Eachard's  "Grounds  and  Occasions  of 
the  Contempt  of  the  C  lergy  and  religion  inquired 
into." 

Daniel  De  Foe  was,  perhaps,  a  monied  trader  at 
this  time,  although  his  biographer  can  find  no 
trace  of  his  father's  will.  l?his  circumstance 
would  not  prove  that  his  father  had  no  property ; 
indeed,  the  education  of  his  son  at  Newington 
Academy  supports  the  idea  that  he  was  a  man  of 
property.  In  1688,  Daniel  De  Foe  could  afford  to 
leave  his  place  of  business,  ride  to  Reading,  and 
see  after  William  of  Orange,  not  then  William  III. 
and  as  one  of  the  citizens  who  rode  with  that 
Prince  into  London,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  some  consideration.  He  certainly  engaged 
in  foreign  oommerce,  although  perhaps  with  little 
profit,  and  during  all  this  time  he  was  an  active 
politician.  The  two  engagements  were  not,  however 
altogether  incompatible.  They  get  into  partnership 
sometimes  in  the  present  age.  When  the  Reform 
Committee  of  London,  on  the  8th  of  last  June, 
met  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  discussion  in 
reference  to  the  Ministry,  the  motion  in  favour  of 
a  vote  of  censure  was  moved  and  seconded  by  two 
drapers,  one  belonging  to  Loudon,  and  one  to 
Edinburgh — both  able  men.  They  were  not  cer- 
tainly equal  to  Daniel  De  Foe,  but  one  of  them  is 
au  accurate  and  careful  statistician.  They  have 
to  contend  against  the  evils  of  which  he  com- 
plflinedi  for  in  his  day  £S000  were  commonly  paid 
as  the  expenses  at  the  eleetion  of  a  member  to 
Parliament — and  the  struggle  for  one  borough, 
Winohilaea,  had  cost  £11,000. 

The  author  is,  we  fear,  apt  to  run  into  oon- 
olusions,  and  to  repeat  them  without  investigating 
their  truth.  He  has  discovered  that  some  person 
named  Daniel,  connected  with  a  dissenting  congre- 
gation, was  in  Newgate  during  1689.  He  thinks 
it  might  have  been  De  Foe.  It  must  have  been 
Burgess  or  De  Foe.  Tet  there  might  have  been 
another  Daniel  of  Iiinden,  notable  as  a  dissenter, 
«i  Newgate  dnting  1689.  The  name  was  not 
confined  to  two  persons  in  the  city  at  that  date. 
Upon  these  elender  premises  he  afterwards  asserts 
regularly  that  De  Foe  was  in  Newgate  in  1689. 

He  also  holds  that  he  was  an  improvident. 


reckless,  vain  person,  who  ran  away  from  his 
creditors  in  1692,  to  Bristol;  where  he  only 
appeared  on  Sundays  as  a  gentleman,  with  frill 
and  sword,  and  all  the  other  outfit  suited  to  a  gay 
man  of  the  world.  Mr.  Chadwick  does  not  afford 
one  atom  of  evidence  in  support  of  these  assertions. 
Daniel  De  Foe  could  not  have  been  arrested  in 
Bristol  on  Sunday,  but  is  it  likely  that,  in  a  small 
town — and  Bristol,  although  an  ancient  city,  was 
not  extremely  large  in  1692 — a  man  could  appear 
in  a  dashing,  and  even  a  peculiar  stylo  on  that  day, 
without  his  hiding-place  on  the  six  days  being 
ascertained,  if  any  official  had  an  interest  in 
discovering  his  refuge?  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  author,  merchant,  and  politician  was 
engaged  at  the  time  on  some  one  of  his  missions 
connected  with  the  king's  politics  or  his  own 
trade. 

A  biographer  should  not  conceal  the  failings  or 
the  faults  of  the  person  whose  life  he  sketches, 
neither  should  he  frame  failings  for  him,  or  publish 
suppositions  without  some  proof;  for  he  is  not 
expected  to  discharge  the  disagreeable  duties  of  a 
"candid  friend." 

De  Foe,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  began 
to  be  employed  less  or  more  in  political  negoti- 
ations. He  was  introduced  to  the  King,  whose 
cause  he  espoused  with  vigour.  The  opposite 
party,  in  their  enmity  at  the  king's  principles, 
charged  him  with  being  a  foreigner,  which  he 
could  not  help,  and  perhaps  had  no  desire  to  help, 
if  that  had  been  in  his  power.  They  kept  up  a 
fire  of  satires  under  the  title  of  "true-born 
Englishmen.'*  They  induced  De  Foe  to  write  a 
reply,  not  in  poetry  certainly,  but  in  rhyme,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  True-Born  Englishman,*'  which 
is  certainly  coarse  enough  for  even  the  locality 
aud  the  time.  Mr.  Chadwick  thinks  that  it  puts 
out  all  the  other  lights  under  the  same  title.  We 
should  not  wonder  if  that  were  true,  for  the 
Jacobin  satirists  might  have  been  ever  after 
ashamed  of  the  name.  One  fact  is  certainly 
evinced — the  ignorance  of  De  Foe,  shared  in 
common  with  other  writers  in  that  age,  of  the 
unity  of  the  chief  British  races,  the  Danes,  Nor- 
mans, and  Saxons,  and  if  we  may  decide  from 
language  of  the  Dutch. 

De  Foe  kept  on  with  his  pamphlets,  and  if 
they  had  not  been  more  profitable  than  such 
publications  are  now,  their  tendency  was  well 
calculated  to  ruin  the  shop  in  Freeman's  Court, 
Comhill.  That  business  seems  to  have  been 
stopped  before  1695  ;  indeed,  for  some  years  the 
author  acted  as  a  government  secretary  in  the  offiee 
for  the  collection  of  the  duty  on  glass.  The  bio- 
grapher moralises  frequently,  every  here  and  there, 
indeed,  upon  De  Foe's  bankruptcy  and  insolvency 
as  a  hosier,  without  producing  any  proof  of  the 
occurrence,  which  we  must  assume  as  correct,  and 
moralize  after  the  prescribed  fashion. 

When  his  employment  under  government  ceased, 
by  the  expiry  of  the  duly  which  led  to  its  com* 
mencement,  we   infer  he  had  other    and    more 
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private  duties  of  a  political  natnre  to  perform ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  he  was  not 
in  danger  of  idleness,  for  be  was  a  thorough  par- 
tisan of  the  monarch,  who  did  not  forget  his 
efficient  supporters,  and  De  Foe  was  one  of  them. 
He  had  the  command  of  capital,  and  as  he  in- 
veighed bitterly  in  bis  publications  against  dis- 
honest debtors,  and  the  insolvency  law  by  which  they 
prosecuted  nefarious  purposes,  we  may  infer  that 
if  he  was  a  debtor  to  the  world,  in  the  business  of 
Freeman*scourt be  was  an  honest  one.  We  have 
no  proof  however  that  he  was  a  debtor,  although 
he  complains  of  losses  iu  trade.  Mr.  Chadwick 
allows  their  existence,  but  harps  still  on  the 
improvidence  and  imprudence,  even  the  vanity  of 
the  politiciau,  whom  ho  blames  for  defective 
stability ;  and  yet,  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  few  steady  men  of  his  time. 

He  had  capital,  or  he  could  command  its  use, 
for  he  commenced,  at  Tilbury  Fort,  his  "  pantile  " 
works.  The  biographer  says  he  could  not  have 
been  successful  therein;  he  could  not  rival  the 
Dttlch;  he  wanted  clay,  and  he  wanted  skill — 
both  of  the  right  sort.  On  this  subject  be  speaks 
feelingly ;  he  also  has  pantile  works :  they  are 
surrounded  by  ten  thousand  acres  of  ricli  land,  in 
want  of  draining,  and  he  makes  as  many  tiles  as 
might  drain  eighty  or  ninety  acres  in  each  year. 
The  land  laws  are,  in  his  opinion,  and  in  that  of 
many  other  sensible  men,  a  great  hindrance  to 
improvement.  These  Tilbury  works  seem  to  have 
dune  well  with  De  Foe,  until  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated and  sharp  work,  entitled,  "The  shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters.'*  William  III.  was 
dead,  and  Anne,  his  sister-in*law,  reigned ;  she  was 
a  weak-minded  lady,  who  had  a  brilliant  reign  ;  but 
the  Church  was  in  danger  in  her  day.  Being  in 
danger,  the  Church  was  angry  with  the  Dissenters. 
In  1703,  appeared  a  pamphlet,  anonymously,  under 
the  preceding  title.  It  apparently  was  written  by 
a  high,  indiscreet,  and  scalous  churchman,  whose 
shortest  way  with  the  Dissenters  would  have 
renewed  the  persecutions  again  in  the  days  of  this 
Queen's  uncle,  and  the  wars  of  the  lime  of  her 
grandfather.  Still,  the  pamphlet  was  skilfully 
worded.  The  high  church  party  were  cheated. 
The  satire  was  not  discovered  by  them  for  some 
time;  then  their  bitterness  against  the  dissenting 
author  was  in  proportion  to  their  feeling  on 
believing  the  pamphleteer  serious.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  was  alarmed. 
Proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  pantile 
manufacturer ;  he  abandoned  Tilbury  Fort ;  and  a 
reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  The 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  London  Gbsette,  of 
10th  January,  1703 ;  it  was  in  the  following 
terms,  and  we  quote  them  at  length  for  a  purpose. 
They  afford  the  most  authentic  picture  of  Daniel 
De  Foe,  in  writing ;  they  also  show  the  nature 
of  his  business,  in  Freeman's-court,  Cornhill. 

Wheresi,  Daniel  D«  Foe,  aiiai  Do  Foof ,  ii  charged  with 
writing  a  tcandaloui  and  tediUoui  libel;  entitled,  Tkt 
ShoHett  Way  rifh  tkf  Dittenttrt,    He  it  a  niddle-aited, 


•pare  man,  about  forty  yssn  oU,  of  a  broWa  eomplt^oU, 
and  dark  brown -ooloarad  hair,  bat  wean  a  wig;  a  ImriBd 
ttoae,  a  eharp  ehin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  laife  nols  umt  hia 
month ;  was  born  ia  Iiradoa,  and,  for  many  yonn,  vat 
a  hoie-fiwtor,  in  Freeman*!  Yard,  in  Comhill ;  and  now  ia 
owner  of  the  brick  and  pantile  worka  near  Tilbnry  Fort,  ia 
£«aez.  WhoeTcr  will  diaoover  the  laid  Daniel  De  Foe  to 
one  of  Her  Majesty*!  Principal  Secretaries  of  State ;  or 
any  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  so  he  may  be 
apprehended,  shall  have  the  reward  of  fifty  poands,  which 
Her  Majesty  has  ordered  immediately  to  be  paid  upon  sack 
discoTery. 

In  the  language  of  the  ad?ertisement,  whioh 
we  suppose  was  precise,  De  Foe  is  designated  a 
hose-factor,  for  many  years :  the  statement  infers 
a  wholesale  business,  rather  than  a  hosier's 
trade;  and  the  biographer  orerlooks  that  peculi- 
arity. 

The  trial  resulted  in  De  Foe's  punishment. 
He  was  induced  to  plead  guilty  of  the  publication, 
and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred 
marks  to  the  Queen,  be  imprisoned  during  her 
Majesty's  pleasure,  stand  three  times  in  the 
pillory,  and  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  seven  years.  Ho  accordingly  did  stand  in  the 
pillory,  but  it  was  in  summer  time,  and  his  friends 
had  it  festooned  with  flowers,  and  furnished  the 
pamphleteer,  whom  the  court  intended  to  disgrace, 
with  refreshment.  This  trial  occurred  in  July, 
1703,  and  De  Foe  remained  nearly  twelve  months  in 
prison.  Be  was  at  last  released  by  the  accession 
of  the  Whigs  to  power,  and  probably,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  He 
published  a  number  of  pamphlets,  commenced  his 
newspaper,  the  "  Review,"  and  wrote  some  larger 
works  during  his  imprisonment.  In  August,  1704, 
he  published  his  "  Hymn  to  Victory,*'  with  a  ful- 
some preface,  addressed  to  the  Queen,  and  running 
over  five  pages.  De  Foe  was  grateful,  probably, 
for  his  deliverance,  but  Mr.  Chadwick  should 
scarcely  have  reproduced  stuff  like  the  following 
li\)es,  addressed  to  Queen  Anne.  No  admirer  of 
De  Foe  can  read  them  without  pain,  and  no  penny- 
a-liner  of  this  age  would  perpetrate  them : — 

Madam,  the  glories  of  yonr  happy  reign 

Are  sealed  from  hearen,  and  hell  lesista  in  vain ; 

Yon*re  donbly  blessed  with  strange  eialted  joy. 

At  home  with  peace — abroad  with  victory. 

If  this  is  bnt  the  earnest  of  yonr  fame, 

To  what  strange  height  will  Heat  en  eialt  yonr  name  f 

And  what  seraphic  thoughts  mnst  fill  yonr  mind. 

When  yon  reflect  on  glories  still  behind  1 

Her  Majesty  was  a  very  commonplace,  good 
enough  sort  of  woman,  without  the  idea  of  being 
seraphic,  or  indulging  seraphic  thoughts.  Even 
if  she  had  been  cleverer  than  De  Foe  knew  her 
to  be,  there  would  have  been  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  the  Queen,  at  any  time,  "  reflecting  on  gloriea 
still  behind." 

Upon  his  release  from  Newgate,  De  Foe  appears 
to  have  resided  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  SuCTolk. 
His  Review  was  therefore  after  the  fashion  of  the 
existing  Saturday  Review — not  a  newspaper,  bot 
only  a  sheet  of  articles  on  current  subjects,  with 
dark  dashes  of  mischief  running  through  tberos 
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irhich.  he  coDsidered  clever,  we  are  sure,  like  bis 
desoendani. 

De  Foe,  in  1704,  vehemeotlj  wrote  against 
easual  obarity  to  tha  poor ;  and  he  held  notions 
since  formed  into  a  sort  of  science  on  the  subject. 
His  biographer  opposes  some  of  bis  opinions  on 
ibis  point.     He  sajs — 

A  drnnken  man  has  six  ragged  children ;  m  the  indos- 
trioUi  aober,  thriAy  man,  with  six  children,  to  be  fined  for 
the  support  of  the  drunken  family  P  and  are  twelve  children 
to  be  edacated,  the  sober  man  being  taxed  for  the  support  of 
the  whole  P 

This  is  an  extreme  view,  certainly ;  but  still, 
like  other  absurdities,  capable  of  being  examined. 
Did  the  drunken  man  have  any  reason  to  eharge 
the  sober  man  with  participating  in  the  causes  and 
the  profits  of  his  drunkenness  P  That  would  be 
an  important  element  in  the  construction  of  an 
answer.  Undoubtedly  the  nation  collectively  shares 
in  the  causes  and  in  the  profits  of  drunkenness. 
Second  —Was  the  sober  man  bound  to  maintain 
the  drunken  man's  six  ragged  children  ?  because, 
if  so,  it  might  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  if  they 
were  educated  while  young.  The  collective  nation 
comes  always  into  the  place  and  the  responsibility 
of  parents  when  they  are  incapable  of  discharging 
their  duties,  or  neglect  them.  Third— In  what 
way  are  the  children  culpable  for  the  drunkenness 
of  their  father ;  or  how  should  they  be  punished 
on  that  account  P  Necessarily,  the  State  can  never 
give  them  all  the  benefits  of  good  guardianship ; 
but,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  brave  the  existence 
among  us  of  a  race  of  Pariahs,  the  State  must  see 
that  children,  being  born,  are  not  bred  into  a  life 
of  misery  and  wretchedness. 

The  biographer  of  De  Toe,  however,  opposes 
any  measure  of  this  nature,  and  he  attacks  bitterly 
the  "  Government  Privy  Council  system  of  Educa- 
tion," telling  us  that — 

This  scheme  is  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  Protestant  Dissenters 
with  their  own  money.  It  is  only  the  old  game  of  Cardinal 
Bicheliea  and  Hazarin  and  the  Protestants  of  France,  played 
otrr  again.  It  is  a  conspiracy,  and  no  canting  meetings  at 
Exeter  Hall  can  blot  out  the  word— conspiracy  by  a  profes- 
sion of  philanthropy. 

We  cannot  comprehend  any  reasons  adduced 
hitherto  for  supposing  that  Protestant  Dissenters 
will  be  mined  by  the  means  taken  to  give  a  good 
secular  education  to  the  youth  of  the  nation. 
Protestant  Dissenters  have  no  reason  to  fear  the 
circulation  of  knowledge.  Boys  and  girls  might 
be  taught  erroneous  principles  out  of  Ecclesiastical 
catechisms — vei7  erroneous  views — but  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Government  scheme  of  education 
do  not  include  these  disputative  works. 

De  Foe  published  early  in  1705  his  woik  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Gonsolidator ;  or.  Memoirs  of 
Sundry  Transactions  from  the  World  in  the  Moon." 
The  title  implies  the  character  of  the  book.  In 
the  form  of  an  imaginative  tale,  the  author  taught 
politics  in  the  work.  The  same  idea  became 
afterwards  common.  De  Foe  did  not  render  his 
references  to  the  moon  so  popular  as  the  story 


which,  in  after  years,  has  been  eminently  the 
fiction  of  youth.  The  object  being  political,  the 
style  refers  often  to  matters  which  would  be  now 
almost  unintelligible.  The  general  reader  only 
cares  for  the  politics  of  his  own  times.  They 
bewilder  his  mind  sufficiently,  without  going  back 
to  distant  periods.  Still,  there  are  passages  in 
the  "Gonsolidator"  applicable  to  all  time;  for 
the  errors  which  it  assails  exist  still  in  society  ; 
if  not  at  home,  certainly  in  Europe.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  not,  however,  out  of  date,  even 
here  anil  now. 

Nay,  and  which  eiceoJed  all  the  power  of  horaan  art  in 
the  highest  degree  of  attainment  that  ever  it  arrifed  to,  on 
onr  side  the  moon  ;  they  turned  the  tables  so  deiteronsly  m 
to  argoment,  npon  one  sort  of  dissenters  called  Presbyterians, 
that,  though  they  repented  of  the  war  they  had  raised  in 
former  times,  and  protested  against  the  riolence  offered  their 
prince,  and  after  another  party  had,  in  spite  of  them,  be- 
headed him,  took  arms  against  the  other  party,  and  never 
lefc  contrifing  their  rain  till  they  had  brought  in  his  son, 
and  set  him  upon  the  throne  again. 

The  author  argued  that  the  Presbyterians,  to 
whom  he  belonged,  should  have  been  exempted 
from  the  charge  of  conspiring  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  even  upon  the  priuciples  of  the  Church 
of  Engla,nd  in  his  time ;  but  if  not,  then  there 
was  an  alternative,  and  he  says — 

Thus  the  Presbyterians  were  called  the  murderers  of  the 
father,  though  they  restored  the  son ;  and  all  the  testimonials 
of  their  sufferings  and  protests  signified  nothing ;  for  this 
method  of  distinguishing  has  that  powerful  claim  in  it  that 
all  those  triiles  we  call  proofs  and  demonstrations  were  of 
no  use  in  the  case.  Custom  brought  the  story  up  to  a  truth, 
and  in  an  instant  all  the  dissenters  were  hooked  in  under 
the  general  name  of  Presbyterian* ;  at  the  same  time  to 
hook  all  parties  in  the  crime.  Now  as  it  happened  at  last 
these  Church  of  England  gentlemen  found  it  neoessary  to  do 
the  same  thing  themselves — tiz.,  to  lay  aside  their  loyalty, 
depose,  fight  against,  shoot  ballets  at,  and  throw  bombs  at 
their  king,  till  they  frightened  him  away,  and  sent  him 
abroad  to  beg  his  bread.  The  dissenters  began  to  take  heart, 
and  tell  them  now  they  ought  to  be  friends  with  them,  and 
tell  them  no  more  of  rebellion  and  disloyalty ;  nay,  they 
carried  it  so  far  as  to  challenge  them  to  bring  their  loyalty 
to  the  test,  and  compare  Dissenting  loyalty  and  Church  of 
England  loyalty  together,  and  see  who  had  raised  more  wan, 
taken  up  arms  oflcnest,  or  appeared  in  most  rebellious  against 
their  kings ;  nay,  who  had  killed  most  kings,  the  Dissenters 
or  the  Church  of  England  men ;  for  there  having  been  then 
newly  fought  a  great  battle  between  the  Church  of  England 
men,  under  their  new  Prince,  and  the  armies  of  foreign 
succours,  under  their  old  King,  in  which  their  old  King  waa 
beaten,  and  forced  to  fly  a  second  time;  the  Dissenters  told 
them  that  every  bullet  they  shot  at  the  battle  was  as  much 
murdering  their  King  as  cutting  off  the  head  with  a  hatchet 
was  a  killing  his  father. 

The  battle  named  was  that  of  the  Boyne,  and 
the  application  was  obvious.  The  Eevolution  of 
1688  was  an  imitation  of  the  former  Eevolu- 
tion, which  introduced  the  Protectorate.  The 
allusion  to  the  conduct  of  the  Presbyterians  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  history.  They  opposed 
and  resisted  Charles  I.,  but  it  is  dear  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  slay  him ;  and  they  were  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  for 
which  also  they  were  the  chief  sufferers.  The 
rising  in  fayour  of  WilHam  lU.^  and  the  battlea 
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iu  Ireland,  were  neither  belter  nor  worse  iu  prin- 
ciple thao  the  sentence  of  Charles  I. ;  and  those 
who  celebrated  the  martyrdom  of  that  monarch 
as  a  day  of  woe,  should  not  hare  entirely  over- 
looked the  miseries  of  his  second  son,  who  was 
dethroned  and  exiled,  resisted  in  battle  and  rained, 
for[the  crimes  that  carried  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold. 
De  Foe's  family  were  in  straitened  circnmstances 
during  his  confinement  in  Newf^ate.     We  may 
suppose  that  the  expenses  of  his  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's residence  were  in  some  way  met  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  Review,     Some  mystery,  howeyer, 
is  attached  to  this  period  of  his  life.     He  was 
connected  probably  with  the  Government  in  re- 
sisting the  plots,  common  at  that  period,  to  over- 
throw the  Hanoverian  snecessiou.     He  appears  to 
have  been  an  agitator  in  favour  of  the  revolution- 
ary settlement.     An  opposition  paper  existed  at 
the  time,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Tutchin. 
He  has  been  already  mentioned.     His  journal 
enjoyed  the  name  of  Obseroator — no  connection 
of  the  Observer  in  our  days — not  half  so  useful. 
Still,  its  editor  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom ;  but,  unhappily,  two  of  a  trade  do  not  agree, 
and  Mr.  Tutchin  occasionally  published  hard  things 
cf  Mr.   De  Foe ;  and  Mr.  De  Foe  replied  con- 
cerning Mr.  Tutchin.     One  little  paragraph  gives 
us  some  insight  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.     It  is 
from  one  of  Mr.  De  Foe's  replies : — 

I  move  about  the  world  nngasrdcd  snd  aaarmed ;  a  littlo 
■tiok,  not  itrong  eooagh  to  oorreot  a  dog,  lappliet  the  place 
of  Mr.  Obtervator*!  great  oaken  towel ;  a  iword  loiDetiiDea, 
perhape,  for  decency ;  bat  it  it  all  harmleH  to  a  mere  Dothiog 
—can  do  no  hurt  anywhere  but  just  at^  the  tip  of  it,  called 
the  point.  And  wbat*a  that  in  the  handi  of  a  feeble 
aathorP 

The  answer  would  depend  entireh  upon  the 
author's  cunning  at  fence.  The  harmless  weapon 
was  a  small  sword,  and  the  probability  of  its 
doing  barm  or  not  depended  on  whether  the  per- 
son who  carried  it,  **  sometimes,  perhaps,  for 
decency,''  could  use  it.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  sword,  seeing  it  had  a  good  point,  and 
was  not  all  harmless  there,  in  a  firm  band,  from 
punching  Mr.  Tutohin  out  of  this  world. 

Mr.  De  Foe's  rivals  spread  a  report  that  be  had 
been  committed  to  Newgate,  and  he  was  con* 
strained  to  notice  that  in  the  Review:^-' 

m  tongues  may  do  much  (he  wrote),  bnt  I  cannot  bnt 
tell  a  eertaia  gentlemaa,  who  hai  offered  £100  to  have  it  to, 
that  it  will  hardly  be  in  his  power  to effeet  it.  Pardon  me, 
gantleaen  to  ioqnire  into  the  importance  of  thit  malice.  A 
OAOL  WOULD  ROT  CDZCK  THIS  PAPIB.  Pcrhapa,  if  yon 
eonld  bring  it  to  paw  it  might  famitb  me  with  leiinre  to 
perform  it  better. 

De  Foe  [knew  that  he  had  commenced  his 
p^per  in  prison;  but  the  place  is  not  the  less 
adverse  to  study  that  Do  Foe  probably  wrote  the 
«( Consolidator"  in  conflnement ;  and  John  Bunyan 
mav,  in  Bedford  gaol,  have  dreamed  thoae  glorious 
visions  that  followed  the  partings  with  his  blind 
girl,  who  came  to  him  day  by  day,  not  to  watch 
with  him,  for  she  could  not|  but  sometimes  to 
play  beside  him,  and  sometimes  to  weep. 


De  Foe,  however,  had  some  peculiar  mission  to 
the  West  of  England;  and  at  Weymouth  the 
mayor  arrested  him  as  the  author  of  a  Presby- 
terian plot,  while  at  Exeter  he  met  similar  mis- 
understanding and  usage.  The  judge  at  Exeter 
charged  the  grand  jury  to  have  him  apprehended. 
He  was  then  at  Bideford,  and  he  applied  to  the 
magistrate  to  be  apprehended.  The  magis- 
trate declined.  Then  at  Tiverton  he  learned  that 
Justice  Stafford,  near  or  of  Crcditou,  had  granted 
a  warrant  for  his  apprehension ;  and  he  notified 
that  gentleman  of  his  address,  and  the  route  he 
was  to  follow,  in  order  that  he  might  apprehend 
him,  if  that  was  necessary. 

De  Foe  was,  at  that  time,  perfectly  safe  from 
arrest.  He  was  in  the  employment  of  the  court, 
and  engaged  in  smoothing  down,  as  he  hoped, 
asperities  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  Hanoverian  interest.  These  diplomatic 
services  had  not  been  so  higlily  remunerative  as  to 
meet  tho  losses  sustained  by  his  own  personal 
neglect  of  the  Review.  It  was  only  a  penny 
paper,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  neglected.  De 
Foe  was  apparently  under  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
and  he  complained  that  he  had  been  cheated  by 
his  friends.  There  is  nothing  more  probable  than 
that.  We  should  think  any  other  results  ex- 
tremely improbable.  Yet  Mr.  Chadwiok,  who  has 
evidently  to  learn  mucb  of  society,  imputes  all 
the  blame  to  De  Foe's  personal  extravagance.  The 
charge  might  be  correct,  but  it  is  gratuitous  and 
without  proof.  Let  Mr.  Chadwick  try  to  publish 
a  penny  Review,  and  we  warrant  him  in  being 
ruined,  unless  he  be  successful.  The  affisir  is 
different  from  the  publication  of  one  book,  or  the 
management  of  a  tile-work.  There  is  no  medio* 
crity  in  tho  case.  A  prudent  man  may  stop  in 
time ;  but  when  all  is  staked,  people  hope  on,  and 
prudence  is  occasionally  asleep. 

Although  De  Foe  believed  that  in  all  these 
proceedings  he  was  engaged  iu  the  promotion  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  the  interests  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession ;  yet  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful that  his  objects  did  not  correspond  with  thoae 
of  the  Ministry.  He  believed  that  they  did  5 
but  it  is  far  from  dear  that  this  belief  was  founded 
on  good  grounds.  Was  De  Foe  a  good  natured 
man,  apt  to  be  deceived,  and  to  take  the  bright 
side  of  matters  until  their  termination?  His 
biographer  doea  not,  iu  this  respect,  understand 
his  subject — not  a  bit. 

De  Foe  was  employed  *on  diplomatic  service  in 
Scotland,  and  arrived  there  in  October,  1706.  He 
entered  diligently  into  all  the  movements  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Union,  and  he  had  previously 
written  upon  the  subject.  He  had,  indeed,  urged 
the  measure  on  William  III.,  who  answered,  "  It 
may  be  done,  but  not  yet."  De  Foe  never  forgot 
it ;  and  he  had  probably  urged  its  adoption  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  iu  1705  and  1703. 
His  residence  in  Edinburgh  could  not  have  been 
altogether  pleasant,  for  the  idea  of  the  Union  was 
nnfopular;    and  De    Foe,  as  the  acknowledge^ 
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author  of  all  the  argamonts,  and  pamphlets,  and 
financial  caloulations  in  its  favour,  shared  its  un- 
popularity. He  was  often  in  danger  of  unsavourj 
treatment.  His  'kbours  in  Scotland  were,  we 
believe,  gratuitous  or  honorary,  although  his  ap- 
pointment was  official.  Daniel  De  Foe  was  an 
unpaid  commissioner ;  yet  he  had  reason  to  expect 
different  treatment,  for  he  writes  in  his  Review — 
"  I  have  not  yet  had  one  penny  of  my  wages." 
He  appears  to  have  been  less  or  more  engaged  in 
Scotch  business  until  1709.  We  trust  that  for 
the  latter  years  he  did  receive  his  wages ;  but  for 
the  first  and  second  he  obviously  had  received 
none.  His  friend  and  patron,  Harley,  was  an 
intelligent  man,  fond  of  manoeuvres,  and  given  to 
secresy  in  his  proceedings.  When  be  was  ex- 
pelled from  office,  however,  he  introduced  De  Foe 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Godolphin,  who  re -intro- 
duced him  to  her  Majesty ;  and  his  connection 
with  the  Cabinet  and  the  Court  was  maintained. 

De  Foe  was  again  a  resident  in  Scotlaod  in 
1711t  where  he  was  "  empowered  by  the  Corpora- 
tion  of  Edinburgh  to  publish  the  Edinburgh 
Oourani^  in  the  room  of  Adam  Booge,  deceased,*' 
ao  that  his  name  got  into  the  roll  of  the  Courani 
proprietary ;  but  he  did  not  continue  this  business 
for  a  long  period,  and  probably  returned  to  Lon- 
don during  that  year.  He  still  maintained  the 
publication  of  the  Benew  in  London.  His  visits 
to  Scotland  extended  over  a  period  of  five  or  six 
years.  He  expressed  an  interest,  which,  we 
believe,  was  very  sincere,  in  the  prosperity  of  this 
country,  and  adopted  the  course  deemed  by  him 
moat  likely  to  attain  that  end. 

The  union  of  the  kingdoms  was  not  popular 
with  many  persons,  undoubtedly  the  majority  in 
the  smaller,  and  necessarily  the  weaker  of  the 
two.  A  long  bill  of  particulars  might  be  made  up 
BOW  on  both  sides.  The  profit  and  loss  account 
would  not  all  be  on  one  page.  The  union,  un- 
doubtedly, drained  large  sums  of  money  out  of 
Scotland.  That  result  continues  to  the  present 
day.  It  opened,  we  are  told,  new  fields  of  em- 
ployment to  the  Scotch  population ;  but  even  that 
atatement  is  unfounded.  The  Scotch  gained 
nothing  in  that  particular,  which  the  Irish  did  not 
possess,  during  nearly  a  century  that  elapsed 
between  the  union  of  England  with  Scotland, 
and  the  union  of  Britain  with  Ireland. 

The  advantages  of  the  union  must  be  looked 
lor  in  other  directions.  It  made  possible  the 
power  attained  by  England,  and  which  never  other- 
wise could  have  been  reached.  Scotlaod  has 
doubtleea  shared  the  advantages  derived  from  that 
power,  and  they  are  not  appreciated  fully  in  either 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  certainty  of  peace 
upon  the  borders  is  not  the  smallest  advantage 
that  ensues  directly  from  the  union.  We  have 
been  accustomed  so  long  to  read  of  border  forays 
aa  the  material  of  ballad  poetry,  that  they  are 
almost  considered  mythical  j  but  so  long  as  the 
two  kingdoms  had  different  interests,  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  quarreU. 


De  Foe's  soheme  of  finance  was  departed  from 
at  an  early  date,  and*  as  Scotland  now  pays  the 
same  rate  of  taxation  as  England,  and  not  only 
on  the  same  scale,  but  to  the  same  amount  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  the  demand  for  equal 
representation,  and  an  equal  expenditure  of  re- 
venue, is  unanswerable.  De  Foe's  finance  was 
unduly  favourable  to  Scotland,  and,  therefore,  a 
pUn  of  representation  was  adopted  entirely  unjust 
in  the  circumstances  of  our  time.  It  was  amended 
slightly  in  1832,  by  the  addition  of  seven  repre- 
sentatives. It  requires  amendment  again,  by 
another  addition  of  at  least  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  expen- 
diture. It  creates  an  annual  drain  of  money  from 
Scotland,  which  is  altogether  unnecessary.  The 
result  could  not  have  been  anticipated  at  the 
period  of  the  union.  The  capabQity  of  either  of 
the  kingdoms  to  find  the  revenue  now  raised  was 
improbable.  The  figures  would  have  been  deemed 
a  financial  romance.  As  they  exist,  however,  and 
are,  doubtless,  perfectly  accurate,  their  expendi- 
ture becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance,  not 
only  as  a  question  of  justice  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  but  for  its  safety  and  security. 
During  the  present  year,  shipwrights  have  been 
drawn  from  the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  the  Tyne,  and  the 
Wear,  to  supply  the  national  dockyards. 

Why  should  there  not  be  national  dockyards  on 
these  rivers  ? 

Can  there  be  any  propriety  in  crowding  our 
naval  stations  into  one  corner  of  the  island,  wiiere, 
in  the  event  of  invasion,  our  naval  strength  might 
be  broken,  as  the  consequence  of  one  reverse  in 
warP 

Harley  and  his  coadjutors  found  De  Foe  an 
impracticable  person.  He  was  honest,  although 
he  might  be  mistaken,  and  however  far  honesty 
may  be  the  best  policy  for  journalists — although  as 
a  matter  of  money,  the  idea  is  absurd — yet  it  was 
not  the  Ministerial  policy.  We  do  not  belicTO 
that  any  man  oyer  became  rich  by  downright 
honest  journalism.  Many  men  In  the  profession 
are  honest,  and  they  are  not  poor,  but  they  cannot 
tell  clearly  out  sU  the  truth.  De  Foe  attempted 
that,  and  he  was  in  consequence  ruined.  Mr. 
Chadwick  is  not  acquainted,  more  than  many  other 
book-writers,  with  the  subject  on  which  he  writes, 
and  he  does  not  see  the  tendency  of  De  Foe's 
honest  policy.  Con6ned  to  business,  it  becomes 
almost  impracticable. 

Harley  and  his  friends  found  more  pliable  tools 
in  Pope,  in  Prior,  and  in  Dean  Swift,  who  managed 
the  Examiner,  That  paper  was  established  to 
**  defend  the  ministry"  in  one  sense ;  but  chiefly 
to  promote  High  Church  opinions  in  ecclesiastical 
— and  the  Pretender's  interests  in  secular  politics. 
It  had  no  other  resemblance  to  the  existing 
Examiner,  than  in  its  name,  and  in  its  caustic 
talent.  De  Foe  was  styled  a  mercenary  journalist 
because  he  belonged  to  neither  party  in  the  state. 
He  advocated  the  interests  of  the  nation — leaving 
I  parties  to  care  for  themselves.     But  the  nation  is 
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a  passire  power,  and  ita  friends  never  make  friends 
to  themselves.  Not  onlj,  however,  was  De  Foe  a 
miserable  iilotiration  of  this  troth,  bat  he  earned, 
with  nothing  more  tangible,  the  charaoter  of  being 
dishonest  and  meroenarj.  Pamphlets  that  were 
satires,  so  finely  rounded  that  they  deceived  all 
parties,  have  been  quoted  to  prove  this  assertion, 
but  they  have  no  other  bearing  on  the  subject  than 
can  be  drawn  out  of  the  truth  that  De  Foe  was 
oommitied  to  Newgate  in  1703,  for  writing  one  of 
them,  and  again  in  1713,  for  writing  the  other, 
which  would  not  have  occurred,  if  the  persons 
whose  oause  he  was  blamed  for  supporting  had 
believed  that  their  interest  was  to  be  promoted  by 
these  works. 

llarley,  who  became  Earl  of  Oxford,  imposed 
a  property  qualification  of  £600  yearly  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament ;  and  more  important  still,  a 
tax  of  one  penny  opon  eaoh  printed  sheet  of 
newspaper;  while  he  carried  through  the  bill 
which  imposed  a  fine  on  all  persons  in  public  em- 
ployment who  should  enter  a  *' conventicle."  Yet 
Harley  did  not  crush  dissent.  On  the  contrary, 
the  majority  of  worshippers  in  England  attend  dis- 
senting meeting-houses;  but  it  is  possible  that  he 
and  his  friends  made  provision  for  the  fact  that  a 
multitude  of  persons  entirely  neglect  public  wor- 
ship. 

The  tax  on  newspapers  was  ably  opposed  by 
De  Foe,  and  it  contributed  to  his  ruin,  or  the  des- 
truction of  his  trade  as  a  journalist.  We  have  not 
yet  escaped  from  the  fetters  of  these  bad  laws. 
There  is  still  a  security  required  from  journalists 
agaiust  libels.  The  late  government  promised  to 
repeal  this  absurdity.  The  present  government 
may  fulfil  the  promise.  If  Mr.  Milnef  Qibson 
accept  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  he  will  allow  this  law,  which  he  has  long 
opposed,  to  remain  on  the  statute  book  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  cannot  be  enforced. 

The  ministry  of  Queen  Anne  disgraced  Marl- 
borough aud  his  party,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  scheme  for  enforcing  conformity  in  religion, 
they  passed  an  educational  bill  to  prevent  Dis- 
senters from  keeping  even  common  schools.  The 
bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  never 
received  the  Queen's  assent,  for  she  died  before 
the  new  law  had  been  presented  for  her  signature. 
Queen  Anne  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714. 

Daniel  De  Foe  was  then  in  his  fifty-third  year. 
He  stated  in  one  of  his  Reviews  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  six  children,  who  had  wanted  for  nothing  that 
they  required,  aud  had  spent  nothing  that  they 
could  have  saved.  We  may  suppose,  therefore, 
that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  property.  The 
feeling  against  him  for  having  advocated  the  oause 
of  the  Pretender,  as  was  supposed,  beoame  vio- 
lent. The  three  pamphlets  on  the  subjeot  are 
three  very  clever  satires.  Their  readers  were 
more  obtuse  of  intellect  than  Daniel  De  Foe  had 
supposed,  and  they  remain  a  ludicrous  example 
now,  but  a  serious  illustration  fur  him  then,  of  a 
si^tirist  overshooting  the  mark.    He  appears  after 


this  period  to  have  lived  for  some  time  at  Newiog^ 
ton.  He  built  a  large  house  there,  and  to  ita 
garden  recommenced  the  world  as  an  author.  For 
some  time  he  was  compelled  to  publish  anonyw 
mously,  having  fallen  into  disrepute  by  these  wk^ 
fortunate  pamphlets.  The  first  of  his  works  afler 
this  date  having  more  than  an  ephemeral  intense 
was  the  "  Family  Instructor,'*  pablisked  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  in  Patemostei^row.  lliia  woric  aboold 
have  been  very  remunerative,  for  Mr.  Chadwiek 
says  that  it  passed  through  more  than  twenty 
editions,  and  was  adopted  in  the  Royal  nureeiy. 
Three  years  subsequently  a  second  volume  was 
published,  and  must  have  brought  the  author  « 
considerable  sum  of  money  from  the  charaoter  of 
its  predecessor. 

His  most  popular  work,  the  "  Life  and  Adven* 
tures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  work  has  ever  since  held  its 
place  among  the  young— the  first  place — ^aa  m 
romance  so  much  after  the  notions  of  adventuroua 
spirits,  that  they  have  invested  the  man  Friday 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  reality;  and  tbi 
isle  of  Robinson  Crusoe  has  been  to  them  a  gfMt 
fact — a  fixed  truth.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the 
author  of  this  nautical  romance  was  little  con* 
nected  with  the  sea.  He  had,  probably,  never 
seen  it  until  he  quitted  the  Dissenters'  Aeadeniy 
at  Newington.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  reaehed 
the  sea  in  his  first  journey  to  the  West  of  Engv 
land.  While  he  was  at  Bristol  he  would  locm 
some  acquaintance  with  ships,  but  even  there  the 
sea  might  be  still  a  vision  of  beauty  to  him  nn^ 
known.  He  was  not  compelled  to  be  acquainted 
with  more  of  the  sea  than  the  Frith,  even  during 
the  years  passed  by  him  in  the  Sootoh  oapiUd ; 
although  it  might  expand  his  ideas  as  it  widens 
out  between  Berwickshire  and  Fifeshire ;  and  it 
would,  at  least,  give  him  some  knowledge  of 
islands. 

The  first  part  of  **  Robinson  Crusoe  "  was  im- 
mediately sucoeeded  by  a  second.  Both  parte 
were  printed  in  the  same  year,  and  as  the  suoeeaa 
of  the  first  is  acknowledged  in  the  seoond  part, 
we  may  suppose  that  from  the  oommenoement 
this  had  been  a  remnnerative  work.  In  the  next 
year  a  third  part  followed ;  but  the  seoond  and 
third  are  less  known  than  the  first,  i^hioh  haa 
long  maintained  a  standard  position  in  light  litera- 
ture, and  we  may  doubt  whether  more  copies  of 
any  similar  work  have  been  printed  and  sold  than 
of  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 

The  industry  of  De  Foe  at  this  period  was  inde* 
fatigable.  It  is  probable  that  he  may  have  need 
up  notes  formerly  written,  bat  he  certainly,  in  six 
years,  published  novels,  which  ran  up  to  90  voli«» 
ISmo.,  in  Scott's  edition;  and  he  was,  ero  the  md 
of  the  sixth  year,  over  aixty  years  of  age.  In 
1734,  the  last  of  these  years,  he  puUiahed  a  Tour 
through  the  whole  Island  of  Oreat  Britaiab  in 
three  volumes.  Next  several  pamphlets-^ihcn 
"A  New  Voyage  Round  the  World,"  follovwl 
by  '« The  Voyage  of  Captain  {loberU ;"  and  "^  An 
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Inquirj  into  the  Antiqnitj  of  Lciiers."  In  172G, 
h0  had  before  the  world  a  history  of  the  Devil, 
ancient  and  modern.  In  1727*  "  Magic,  or  a 
History  of  the  Black  A.rt."  In  the  same  year,  an 
Xasay  on  Apparitions  was  published,  followed  by 
pimpblets,  and  a  third  Tolume  of  the  "  Family 
Iflstmetor,"  in  384^  p^es,  and  this  preceded  a 
Tohme  on  Matrimony,  in  406  pages. 

We  hear  little  of  De  Foe's  experiences  in 
matrimony,  but  we  suspect  that,  like  many  other 
literary  persons  in  modem  times,  he  had  met 
"incompatibility  of  temper."  Mrs.  De  Foe 
preferred  probably  the  Pantile  works  at  Tilbury 
Fort,  to  sll  book- writing.  He  often  speaks  of 
separation  from  his  family  by  business,  and, 
finally,  by  straitened  circumstances,  which  could 
not  justify  that  mode  of  life;  but  the  latter  years 
of  the  author  were  passed  in  terror  of  writs,  from 
the  misconduct  of  one  son,  who  appropriated  his 
lather's  property.  He  was  facile  in  his  temper, 
md  trusting.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  fault  attaching 
necessarily  to  other  characteristics  of  the  man. 
He  believed  readily  in  the  goodness  of  others,  and 
if  he  had  liTcd  to  many  more  years,  he  might  have 
beKered  to  their  end.  The  last  large  work  of 
nrbieh.  we  have  any  record  as  written  by  De  Foe, 
k  **The  Complete  Tradesman,"  in  which  he 
gatben  up  the  experiences  of  these  many  years 
passed  in  diiBculties  and  labours, — to  him,  unpro- 
ductive of  that  peace  and  rest  required  in  the 
evening  of  a  hard-working  life. 

"  The  Complete  Tradesman,"  according  to  Mr. 
Chadwick,  was  afterwards  made  up  by  Benjamin 
fnrokKn  in  another  form.  De  Foe's  ideas  are 
eertainly  like  the  roots  of  Franklin's  teachings. 
*' Ove-rtrading,"  he  says,  "is  like  over-lifting 
among  strong  men."  "  Over-trading  is  to  a  shop- 
keeper, as  ambition  is  to  a  prmce.*'  "  For  a  young 
iradesman  to  over-trade  himself,  is  like  a  young 
swimmer  going  out  of  his  depth." 

These  sentences  are  specimens  of  the  work,  and 
ita  applieability  to  any  time  is  the  proof  of  the 
fenitts  of  the  writer. 

In  his  declining  years  De  Foe  was  attacked  by 
the  gout  and  the  stone,  and  reduced  in  strength, 
until,  we  presume,  he  could  write  no  more.  Then, 
by  the  dishonesty  of  his  son,  he  was  banished  from 
his  house  and  pleasant  garden  at  Newington ;  and 
separated  from  his  family.  Mr.  Baker,  a  naturalist, 
had  married  one  of  his  daughters,  Sophia.  The 
match  had  little  of  the  romance  of  love  in  it,  on 
Mr.  Baker's  part.  He  negotiated  not  only  for  the 
lady's  hand  and  heart,  bnt  for  the  father's  money. 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  write  that  he  believed, 
from  the  pleasant  residence  of  the  family,  that  Mr. 
De  Foe  could  afford  "to  give  his  daughter  a  decent 
portion."  These  pecuniary  problems  delayed  the 
marriage  for  some  time.  They  even  produced  "  a 
breaeh  and  coolness,"  according  to  Mr.  Chadwick. 
They  may  have  produced  "  a  breach,*'  but  we  do 
not  believe  them  capable  of  producing  any  "  cool- 
Bcss/'  in  Mr.  Baker.  Miss  Sophia  De  Foe  might 
have  sung  like  another— 


Hy  liiddie*!  so  laoekle  in  loo'  wi'  th*  iiUer, 
He  eanoa  hae*  love  to  ipare  for  me. 

However,  at  last  Mr.  De  Foe  gave  a  bond  to 
Mr.  Baker,  on  his  house  at  Newington,  dated  5th 
of  April,  1739,  for  £500.  The  bond  was  payable 
at  his  death.  In  consideration  of  this  bond,  Mr. 
Baker  became  Mr.  De  Foe's  son-in-law.  He 
must  have  been  a  cruelly  dear  bargain  at  the  money, 
or  at  any  price. 

Little  more  than  two  years  thereafter,  on  the 
24th  April,  3731,  the  bond  became  due. 

In  the  interval  of  two  years,  a  letter,  without 
date,  was  written  by  De  Foe  to  Mr.  Baker.  The 
address  is,  "About  two  miles  from  Greenwich, 
Kent."     The  postscript  is  sad.    We  copy  it : — 

P.S. — I  wrote  yoa  a  letter  some  montbi  tgo  about  lelliDg 
ye  house ;  bat  yoa  oeTer  sigoifted  to  me  whether  yoa  re- 
crived  it  or  not.  I  have  not  the  policy  of  aaenranoe.  I 
i appose  my  wife  or  Hannah  may  have  it. 

Hannah  was  one  of  his  daughters,  and  his  wife 
was  alive  still ;  but  he  says  in  his  letter — 

I  have  not  seen  son  or  daughter,  vife  or  child,  many 
weeks,  and  kao*  not  which  way  to  see  them.  They  dare  not 
come  by  water,  and  by  land  here  is  no  coach,  and  I  kno* 
not  what  to  do. 

He  had  suffered  from  more  attacks  of  fever  that, 
he  tells  them,  "  have  left  me  very  low."  He 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  their  "  very  kind  and 
affectionate  later,  dated  on  the  1st,  but  not  re- 
ceived until  the  10th,"  adding,  "  where  it  had  been 
delayed  I  know  not." 

The  difference  in  the  metropolitan  suburbs 
between  "  the  now*'  and  "  the  then"  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Mr.  Baker  resided  at  Enfield.  There 
was  no  coach  between  the  city  and  Greenwich  I 
A  letter  was  ten  days  in  circumambulating  a  few 
miles  1  And  notwithstanding  "  the  very  kind  and 
affectionate  nature  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker's  letter/* 
which  informed  De  Foe  of  the  birth  of  his  grand- 
son, one  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Mr.  Baker 
had  been  "  very  kmd  and  affectionate  in  his  nature/' 
he  might  have  walked  the  distance  between  En- 
field and  Greenwich  in  an  evening,  to  meet  his 
fatherin-law.     De  Foe,  in  his  letter,  wrote — 

It  has  been  the  injostice,  nnkindness,  and  I  most  say  ta* 
hnman  dealing  of  my  own  son  which  has  both  rained  my 
family,  and,  in  a  word,  has  broken  my  heart. 

He  added — 

I  depended  upon  him ;  I  trusted  him ;  I  gave  np  my  two 
dear  unprotected  children  into  his  hands;  bnt  he  has  no 
compauion,  and  suffers  them  and  their  poor  dying  mother 
to  beg  their  bread  at  his  door,  and  to  crave,  m  if  it  were  an 
alms,  what  he  is  bpand,  under  hand  and  teal,  besidea  the 
most  sacred  promises,  to  supply  them  with— himaell^  at  the 
same  time,  liTing  in  a  prafiiaion  of  plenty. 

One  comfort  remained  to  De  Foe,  and  remains 
to  those  who,  in  these  subsequent  days,  fed  sonow 
for  the  darkness  of  his  dosing  years.  In  these 
distresses,  which  to  a  man  of  his  affectionate  nature 
must  have  been  poignant,  he  could  still  write,  "It 
is  well." 

I  wodd  say  (I  hope)  with  eomfort,  that  *iis  yet  well ;  I 
am  sooner  my  journey's  end,  and  aa  hastening  to  the  pbiee 
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vImm  ft  weary  are  at  rest,  and  where  the  wieked  cease  to 
trouble  i  be  it  that  the  panageu  rough,  and  the  day  itormy, 
by  what  way  loefer  He  pleaMe  to  bring  me  to  the  end  of  it» 
I  detire  to  fintib  life  with  thii  temper  of  loal  ia  all  oa«et, 
**  T$  Deum  Laudamus," 

We  do  not  know  bow  or  why  he  left  Greenwich 
for  LondoDi  bat  ho  died  ia  Cripplegatei  aod  vaa 
baried  ia  Bunhili  Fields  Cemetery.  Hia  life 
illaftratet  the  fact,  too  apparent  ia  other  cases, 
th%t  a  man  may  be  useful  to  the  world,  yet  gaia 
little  for  himself  in  his  passage  tlirough  its  mazes. 
De  Poe  was  a  writer  of  great  ability,  extensive 
informationt  and  oeuelesi  industry.  lie  does 
not  appear  at  any  period  to  Iiave  been  a  very 
extravagant  man,  aocordiog  to  the  fashion  of  his 
time.  There  was,  indeed,  a  ooaoh  at  Tilbury  Fort, 
but  we  hear  little  of  its  character  and  uses. 
His  works,  published  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  should  have  secured  an  ample  fortune.  It 
seems  to  have  been  lost  by  his  good  nature,  and 
)|e  was  involved  among  a  oloud  of  responsibilities. 
His  previous  careeri  as  a  politioal  journalist,  would 
have  secured  "  place  and  pension  "  for  him,  as  it 
did  for  others,  if  he  could  have  been  dishonest 
politically.  Ue  served  the  people,  and  although 
factions  are  gratefuli  there  is  no  public  gratitude. 
We  know  not  that  he  complained  of,  or  even 
noticed  this  truth,  but  it  is  both  old  and  new,  and 
likely  to  live  for  a  long  period.  The  political 
journalist,  who  expects  fortune  by  avoiding  the 
service  of  parties,  has  mistaken  his  trade.  He 
must  look  for  his  reward  in  the  conviction  that 
he  has  opposed  evil  and  promoted  good.  Thus, 
we  have  few  public  journals  independent  of  party. 
These  few  are  found  rather  in  the  country  than 
In  the  metropolis.  The  journalists  are  not  all 
or  many  of  them  dishonest  necessarily.  Some 
men  may  be  attached  deeply  to  their  party,  and 
believe  that  their  friends  can  never  do  wrong. 
These  cases  are  not  so  common  as  others  of  a  more 
rational  character,  where  intelligent  men  support 
the  partjr,  who,  in  their  opiniont,  have  the  lesser 


inclination  to  mischief,  upon  the  plea  that  Oovero- 
ment,  without  party,  is  impossible,  and,  aocording 
to  Lord  Stanley,  ''not  to  be  desired."  We 
cannot  agree  with  his  Lordship, 

The  end  may  be  desirable  and  Utopian. 
Against  the  former  opinion,  we  have  no  experience, 
and  no  facts  to  present.  So,  if  a  journalist  wishes 
to  grow  rich  by  his  trade,  we  can  scarcely  advise 
him  to  follow  the  example  of  Be  Foe,  although  it 
is  the  example  of  a  good  and  great  man. 

His  labours  in  geaeral  literature  should  have 
amply  provided  for  the  comfort  of  his  decliuiug 
years ;  but  at  that  period,  copyrights  were 
cheap,  even  although  books  were  often  successful. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that  no  success,  now 
or  then,  would  bear  a  man  up  against  a  continuous 
series  of  losses,  originaliog  obviously  ia  a  facile 
nature.  Still,  the  century  and  a  fourth  passed 
since  the  death  of  De  Foe  has  done  good  to 
popular  authors.  They  have  secured  more  iade- 
pendenoe  than  was  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors. 

We  have  such  delicious  recollections  of "  Robin* 
son  Crusoe,'  *  now  old,  too  painfully  old,  that  we 
regret  the  sorrows  of  "Aobiason  Crasoe*8** 
author — sorrows  that  separated  him  in  age  from 
his  daughtera  and  his  wife — leaving  him  on  the 
desolate  isle  of  poverty;  although  they  passed 
away  on  the  24th  of  April,  1731,  when  the  Te 
Dcum  Laudamut  was  no  longer  the  desire  of  his 
life,  but  became  the  fulfilling  thought  of  eternity 
— even  of  life — ihe  life. 

Mr.  Chad  wick  has  brought  together  many 
materials  in  his  work,  and  thus  the  volume  has  a 
value  to  the  atudent  of  these  times;  but  ho 
seems  rather  severe  occasionally  as  a  biographer 
on  his  sul^eot,  and  must  chiefly  hereafter  write 
the  histories  of  "  very  prudent  men  ;'*  and  yet  he 
has  good  strong  views  in  politics  of  his  own, 
and  expresses  them,  with  great  industry,  and  a  little 
literary  indigestion. 


[A    CLAKION    NOTE. 


The  man 
Iiyct  iinborn  who  duly  wolahe  aa  bour. 


iu%,  time,  brave  Britons,  time  is  on  the  wane, 
The  thunder-eloud  of  war  is  gathering  there, 
Large,  looming  southward  in  the  Galllo  air, 
Like  some  great  pestilent  Egyptian  blain— 
A  tlgn  from  Heaveo,  not  giveu  to  us  ia  vain. 
Quick,  sound  the  (rump  of  war !    Oa  flowery 

mead, 
And  rude  hilUside,  instruct  to  wariike  deed. 


With  pike  and  gun,  your  sons,  a  martial  train. 
Time,  time  is  on  the  wsno — right  nobly  dare 

To  seise  the  breathing  hour  bequeathed  of  God; 
And  get  ye  sword-skill,  ere  the  bad  ensnare. 
Or  foot  of  foreign  despot  print  your  sod. 
Hearts  of  green  England,  true  and  debonnatr. 
Be  swift  to  arn\— prepare,  prepare,  prepare ! 

FCLTRAK  BUROHLEY. 
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In  "  Yc  New  and  Complete  British  Traveller/*  a 
huge  tome  of  ancient  appearance,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  years  old,  are  the  following  random  lays 
and  epitaphs,  peculiarising  Tarious  districts  and 
towns. 

Maidstone,  on  the  Medway,  seems  to  have  been 
the  parent  of,  amongst  other  things,  beer  and  ale, 

Hopf,  reformation,  bags  and  beer, 
Came  into  Soglaad  all  ia  a  year. 

Passing  from  Kent  into  Surrey,  we  are  brought 
Dp  opposite  the  tombstone  of  a  penurious  old 
oarpenter,  named  Spong,  of  Ockham, 

Who  many  a  stardy  oak  had  laid  along, 
7ell*d  by  death's  surer  hatchet  here  lies  "  Spong,'* 
Poste  oft  be  made,  yet  ne*er  a  place  ooald  get, 
And  lifed  by  railing,  thongh  he  was  no  wit. 
Old  saws  he  had,  althoogh  no  antiqaarian. 
And  stiles  correetfd,  yet  was  no  grammarian. 
Long  lived  he  Ockhnm's  premier  architect, 
And  lasting  as  his  fame  a  tomb  t*  erect, 
In  vain  we  seek  an  artist  such  as  he. 
Whose  pales  and  gates  were  for  eternity. 

So  much  for  the  muse  of  Surrey.  Pass  we  on 
to  Essex.  The  first  that  attrac  s  our  attention  is 
pathetic,  commemorating  the  many  nrtnes  of  Earl 
Nogent  : — 

0  fairest  pattern  to  a  falling  age, 

Whose  public  rirtnes  knew  no  parly  rage, 

Whose  private  name  all  titles  recommend. 

The  piooB  son,  fond  husband,  faithful  friend ; 

In  manners  plain,  in  sense  alone  reAaed, 

Qood  without  show,  and  without  weakness  kind. 

To  reason's  equal  dictate  ever  true. 

Calm  to  resolve,  aod  constant  to  pursue. 

In  life  with  every  aocial  grace  adorned, 

In  death  by  friendship,  honour,  virtue,  mourned. 

Oar  next  girea  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
Duumow  flitoh  of  bacon,  instituted  by  Robert 
ITitzwalter,  Earl  of  Glare,  and  this  is  the  oath 
taken  by  the  happy  couple  whose  connubial  bliss 
has  been  uninterrnpted  for  a  twelFemonth:— 

TRl  OATR. 

You  ihall  swear  by  eostom  of  eonfessioo. 
That  you  ne'er  made  nuptial  transgression, 
.    Kor  aiooe  yon  were  married  man  and  wife, 
By  housthold  brawls  or  contentious  strife, 
Or  etherwise  in  bed  or  at  board, 
OlbndMl  each  other  in  deed  or  word. 
Or  aiaae  tho  parish  clsrk  said.  Amen, 
Wished  yourselves  unmarried  again. 
Or  in  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
Bapented  not  in  thought  any  way. 
But  continued  true  in  thought  and  desire, 
As  when  your  hands  joined  in  holy  choir. 

Then  our  anthor  proceeds  to  inform  us  **  while 
the  oath  was  administered  the  mau  and  his  wife 
were  surrounded  by  all  the  people,  not  only  in  the 
Tillage,  but  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  with 
the  prior  and  monks  walked  in  procession  round 
the  churchyard,  after  which  the  steward  repeated 
the  following  words  to  them  :^ 


and. 


If  to  these  conditions  without  all  fear, 
Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  swear, 
A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  yon  shall  receive, 
And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave, 
For  this  is  oar  custom  at  Bun  mow  well  known, 
Tho'  the  pleasure  be  ours  the  bacon's  your  own. 

Happy  Benedicts  I  your  love  has  literally  saved 
your  bacon,  gamMott  though  {perhaps)  it  be.  Our 
author  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  several  actual 
instances  of  worthy  oouples  carrying  off  the  prise, 
the  most  marvellous  amongst  whioh  is  the  ease  of 
one  John  Eeynolds,  of  Hatfield  Regis,  and  Annie 
his  wife,  who  actually  during  ten  long  years  sub- 
sisted in  undisturbed  and  perfect  harmony.  Ob, 
shade  of  Mrs.  Caudle,  hear  this !  Perhaps  this 
virtuous  and  unruffled  pair  bad  a  warning  word  to 
suppress  any  rising  ebullitions  of  temper — such,  for 
instance,  as — "  Mind  your  bacon,*'  or  "  Come  now, 
no  gammon,"  or  the  fortuitous  grunt  of  a  porker 
being  driven  to  mftrket. 

Passing  into  Suffolk  our  author  glances  at  the 
notorieties  that  oonnty  has  given  birth  to,  amongst 
others  Wolsey,  the  butcber's  son  of  Ipswich.  Then 
comes  that  splendid  soliloquy  from  Henry  YIIL^ 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness. 

0  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  seal 
I  served  my  king,  He  would  not  in  my  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

But  we  have  no  extracts  from  native  muses — no 
original  poetry  quoted  from  Suffolk. 

To  make  amends  for  this  omission  our  author 
culls  pleoteously  from  Derby  and  Stafford.  In- 
specting the  Bowling-green  house  at  Ghatsworth  he 
finds  upon  the  walls  a  memento  of  Coliey  Cibber's 
visit  there : — 

When  Scotland's  queen  her  native  realm  eipelled. 
In  ancient  Chatsworth  was  a  captive  held, 
Had  there  the  pile  to  such  new  charms  arrived, 
Happier  the  captive  than  the  queen  havo  lived. 
What  tears,  in  pity  of  her  fiate  could  riae. 
That  found  the  fugitive  in  Paradise  P 

Of  Wolverhampton — 

A  thriving  town,'for  arts  Vuleanian  fam'd, 
And  from  its  foundress  good  Wnlfruna  named. 

''Ye  New  and  Complete  English  Travallor" 
has  much  to  say,  but  the  next  deseriptive  poetry 
carries  us  to  Leek,  where — 

Fields,  lawns,  hills,  valleys,  pastures,  all  appear 
Clad  in  the  varied  beauties  of  the  year. 
Meandering  waters,  waving  woods,  are  seen. 
And  cattle  scattered  in  each  distant  green  ; 
Here  curling  smoke  from  cottages  ascends — 
There  towers  the  hill,  and  there  the  valley  benda. 

Who  would  not  visit  Leek  after  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  that  ? 

In  the  biographical  Iiisitory  of  Stafford  we  pause 
to  peruse  the  epitaph  to  Elijah  Penton,  of  New- 
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eastle-nnder Line — "a  pleasing  but  not   popular 
poet." 

Thii  mode»l  itoni*,  what  few  Ttin  mtrblet  can, 

May  irnly  aay— Here  Ket  an  honest  man ; 

A  poet  bleated  be^yond  a  poet*t  fate 

Whom  hearen  kept  lacred  from  the  rich  auJ  great ; 

Foe  to  loud  praise,  a  friend  to  learned  ease, 

Content  with  science  in  the  rale  of  peace. 

Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 

Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear, 

With  nature's  temperate  foAst  rose  satisfied, 

Thank'd  heaven  that  he'd  li?ed,  wd  that  k«  died. 

The  last  few  words  are  certainly  rather  indis- 
tinct»  at  least  to  an  obsonre  intellect.  Stafford, 
moreover,  boasts  of  Woolaston  and  Smallbridge. 
The  former,  the  author  of  the  "Religion  of 
Nature :" 

AH  are  but  parta  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  Ood  the  soul. 

The  latter,  an  eminent  DiTine,  of  whose 
sermons  it  is  said  that  they— 

With  beams  of  piety  refiilgent  shine. 

Glow  with  true  leal,  and  breathe  an  air  difine. 

The  last  notoriety  in  Stafford  is  William  Vernon, 
onee  apprentice  to  a  buoklemaker,  then  a  con- 
tributor to  the  *'  Gentleman's  MugaBine,"yet  destitute 
of  a  regular  education.  Of  this  fact,  and  how 
deeply  he  regretted  it,  the  following  testifies, 
being  an  address  to  a  neighbour's  daughter  of  whom 
he  became  enamoured  : — 

A,  humble  youth,  to  Tulgar  labors  bred. 
Unskilled  in  terse,  in  classic  books  unread ; 
In  rural  shades  his  artless  numbers  tries. 
And  on  a  rural  theme  his  muse  employs ; 
Nor  flit  for  nobler  tasks,  but  if  thro*  time 
Her  note  refuses,  and  rises  more  sublime ; 
Thou,  dear  Luanda,  shall  my  days  engage, 
And  charm,  as  now,  in  all  sucoeeding  age. 

The  poet  changed  his  pen  for  a  sword,  fought 

bravely  on  the  French  coast,  and  then — died. 

Poets  themselves  mast  fall,  like  those  they  sung, 
Deaf  the  praised  ear  and  mute  the  truthful  tongue. 

In  Shropshire  the  muses  appear  tohaveflourished 

more  than  in  any  other  county.  Weeding  from  the 

specimens  afforded,  we  pause,  at  Shifnel,  before  the 

monument  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Stanley,  of 

the  Derby  family.      At  the  head  are  the  following 

lines: — 

Not  moDumeatal  stone  preserree  our  fkme, 

Nor  sky-aspiring  pyramids  our  name ; 

The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands 

Shall  outlife  marble  and  defacer's  hands ; 

When  all  to  time's  eonsumption  shall  be  gaaveu, 

Stanley,  for  whom  this  standa,  9MI  stand  m  Hfwen* 


We  are  not  inclined  to  agree  with  the  author 
of  the  "New  and  complete  British  Traveller** 
when  he  considers  these  verses  as  breaikiHg  of 
pietjf.  The  destined  situation  of  the  defunct  noble- 
man seems  something  rather  positive  for  this  feel- 
ing; however,  at  the  foot  of  the  sculptured 
figures  is  inscribed. 

Ask  who  lies  here,  bnt  do  not  weep. 

He  is  not  drad,  he  doth  bat  sleep ; 

This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones  ; 

His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones ; 

And  his  own  goodness  with  himself  being  goop. 

Shall  life  when  earthly  moaumest  is  none. 

After  extensive  extracts  from  Tarions 
effusions,  then  to  have  been  met  with  at 
th»  ieai  of  the  laU  William  SAamioMet  JSiq,^  okiso 
to  Hales  Owen,  we  quote  the  following:—- 

0,  you  that  bathe  in  courtlye  blysse, 

Or  toyle  iu  fortune's  giddy  spheare, 

Do  not  too  rashly  derme  amysse 

Of  him  that  bydes  contented  here ; 

Nor  yet  desdeigne  the  russet  stoale 

Which  o'er  each  careless  lymbe  he  flyngs. 

Nor  yet  deryde  the  beechen  bowie 

In  which  he  quaifs  the  lympid  springs ; 

Forgive  him  if  at  ctc  or  dawna. 

Devoid  of  worldly  eari  he  stray, 

Or  all  beside  some  flowerye  lawno 

He  waste  his  innoffensive  daye. 

So  may  he  pardonne  fraud  and  strife. 

If  such  in  courtlye  haunt  he  see ; 

For  faults  there  beene  in  busye  life, 

From  which  these  peaceful  gleunes  are  free. 

Here  is  a  pathetic  and  filial  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  a  pious  father: — 

The  ritual  stone  thy  sou  doth  lay 

O'er  thy  respected  dust. 

Only  proclaims  the  mournful  jay 

When  he  a  parent  lost. 

Fame  will  ooav^  thy  YertMs  down 

Through  ages  yet  to  oome^ 

'TIS  needless,  since  so  well  they're  known. 

To  crowd  them  on  thy  tomb. 

Deep  to  engraTe  them  ou  my  heart 

Bather  demiuida  my  care ; 

Ah  1  could  I  stamp  in  eveiy  part 

The  fair  impression  there. 

In  life  to  copy  thee  I'll  strive. 

And  when  I  that  reeign, 

May  some goodnatanid IViend  autiw 

To  lay  my  bones  by  thine. 

These  lines  were  to  the  memory  of  the  Rct. 
William  Edwards,  of  Cleobury,  who  died  in  1738. 

With  these  extracts  we  take  leave  of  "The 
New  and  Ck>mplete  British  Traveller  *'  for  a  while. 


THE    "PRIMROSE.'* 


Pride  of  the  woodlands,  in  thy  yellow  dress. 
Rose  of  the  hedge-bank  smiling  by  the  burn. 
In  every  breese  thy  perfume  comes  to  bless, 
Man  feels  thy  sweet  breath  greet  his  every  turn. 


Remembrance  loves  to  dwell  on  childhood's  houra^ 
On  early  days  of  innocence  and  bliss, 
80  sweetly  spent  in  sunshine,  'mid  the  flowers —  , 
Earth  has  no  joy  so  sweet — so  puro  as  this. 

J.  N.  W. 
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6n  tlie  last  day  of  the  jear,  two  brothers  left  their 
father's  house.  One  was  to  return  in  peace  when 
the  wintrj  sun  went  down  ;  and  one  was  to  come 
back  when  that  home  had  long  forgotten  to  re- 
member him  among  its  household  treasures.  The 
lamp  was  nightly  trimmed  by  the  loving  hands  of 
one  who  thought  always  of  the  coming  time  when 
he  would  return  and  sit  in  its  light,  fiuf  the 
fliokering  flame  died  out  a  thousand  times.  The 
watcher's  eyes  were  darkened,  and  the  loving  hands 
were  folded  above,  and  to  lay  for  ever  over  the 
heart  that  had  mourned  the  wanderer.  Years 
rolled  on, — changes  came,  and  he  might  be  far  away, 
fled,  none  knew  whither.  Charged  with  no  par- 
ticular crime,  he  had  a  roving  spirit,  selfish,  and 
impatient  of  control.  His  employers  expressed 
dissatbfaction  with  some  part  of  his  conduct,  and 
he  suddenly  terminated  his  engagement.  That 
was  all  they  knew  of  him.  His  desk  was  speedily 
occupied,  but  his  old  chair  at  home  was  never 
again  his  chair.  « 


PART  xn. 


Hi  had  reached  Australia,  not  then  a  land  of 
gold.  Its  wealth  was  unknown,  although  he  had 
dreamed  a  golden  dream,  and  fled  from  home  and 
country  to  seize  the  glittering  prize.  He  had 
awakened  on  barren  shores — to  find  his  anticipa- 
tions were  ''castles  in .^ the  air."  The  city  clerk, 
whose  soft  white  hands  had  wielded  no  heavier 
weapon  than  a  pen,  found  it  hard  to  handle  the 
spade ;  and  to  tend  the  flocks  of  the  Australian 
grazier  in  the  dreary  bush  was  wearisome  work 
for  one  who  had  lived  a  gay,  rollicking,  easy  life  at 
home.  Adventure,  however,  suited  him,  though 
work  was  distasteful ;  but  necessity  pressed.  Ill- 
fortune  pursued  him ;  but  a  resolute  spirit  bore 
him  up  through  his  difficulties.  When  he  grew 
tired  of  one  occupation  he  sought  another,  and  if 
he  succeeded  with  none  he  was  content  to  believe 
iu  "a  good  time  coming,"  though  he  did  not 
know  the  song.  He  had  never  written  home, 
partly  from  carelessness,  partly  from  having  no 
good  news  to  tell.  He  believed  they  could  get 
along  well  enough  without  him.  Sometimes  con- 
adence  would  reproach  him,  when  his  mother  came 
to  mind.  She  would  miss  him  much,  he  knew. 
She  had  another  son,  but  he  was  the  Benjamin  of 
her  life.  let  he  deemed  not  in  his  thoughtless- 
ness  how  she  would  go  down  to  the  grave  mourn- 
ing. Still  there  were  moments  when  his  better 
angel  returned.  Then  he  resolved  to  write,  or  to 
go  back  and  seek  forgiveness ;  but  the  half-formed 
resolutions  were  as  quickly  repented  of — and  as 
hh  Ul-success  was  recalled,  he  abandoned  all 
thought  of  home  in  the  meantime.     When  for- 


tune smiled  then  he  would  write  without  fail* 
four  years  fled,  fortune  never  smiled  so  as  to 
originate  a  letter. 


PART  xiir. 

Sm  Edward  6bav£lt  made  up  his  betting  book. 
He  had  lost,  clear,  three  thousand  pounds  on  the 
Derby,  and  another  debt  of  honour  claimed  seven 
hundred.  His  own  resources  were  long  since 
exhausted ;  but  John  Morgan's  gold  redeemed  the 
baronet's  credit,  and  restored  his  position  with 
those  who  had  neither  name  nor  place  in  society  : 
professional  gamblers  and  regular  swindlers  were 
become  the  infatuated  baronet's  associates.  Night 
after  night  he  sought  their  company,  joined  in 
their  pursuits,  and  left  them,  often,  so  much  the 
poorer.  Lady  Gravely  saw  her  husband  seldom, 
after  their  return  from  the  continent,  where  they 
had  passed  the  first  months  of  their  marriage— 
but  that  fact  gave  her  ladyship  small  concern. 
Her  ambition  was  to  wed  a  title ;  she  had  obtained 
the  desire  of  her  heart,  and  was  satisfied.  Before 
marriage,  she  believed  Sir  Edward  Gravely  to  be 
an  easy,  good-tempered  simpleton ;  whom  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey  would  be  rather  an  amusing 
task — Sir  Edward,  as  a  lover,  was  so  excessively 
amiable,  so  unselfish,  and  so  generous,  it  was 
impossible  to  think  of  him  turning  despot.  Sir 
Edward  Gravely  had  deceived  those  who  had  a 
riper  experience  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
world  than  his  bride.  Lady  Graydy,  found  she 
had  slightly  mistaken  her  husband's  real  nature ; 
but  he  treated  her  with  respect,  in  public,  and  she 
forgave  his  coldness  and  indifference  in  private. 
He  had  his  favourite  pursuits  and  pleasures,  she  had 
hers ;  both  were  ruinous  in  their  tendency,  though 
different  in  their  way.  Sir  Edward  Gravely  had 
been  accustomed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  incli- 
nations, uncontrolled,  all  his  life  long,  indifferent 
to  consequences,  and  regardless  of  results.  Lady 
(bravely  had  been  gratified  in  every  whim,  how- 
ever extravagant,  from  childhood,  and  humoured 
in  every  caprice :  she  never  dreamed  of  counting 
cost ;  calculation,  to  her,  was  a  business  phrase,  be- 
longing only  to  the  counting-house,  and  with  which 
her  lips  and  understanding  were  alike  unfamiliar. 
The  study  of  her  life  was  to  please  herself;  she 
had  no  thought  for  others.  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
Gravely  each  pursued  their  own  course ;  neither 
interfered  with  the  other,  and  the  world  thought 
them  happy. 

•  •  .  .  • 

Sir  Edward  Gravely  sat,  moodily  thinking  over 
his  ill-luck,  at  his  club.     Three  thousand  in  one 
week  was  no  trifle  to  lose.    What  would  John 
Morgan  think,  if  he  knew  P    And  yet,  how  was  it  . 
possible  to  cancel  these  so-called  debts  of  honour  * 
without  his  knowledge?    He  cursed  his  folly. 
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when  too  late.     He  had  often  vowed,  within  these 
same  walls,  (o  give  up  gambling  and  to  eschew 
the  racecourse  shonld  be  get  out  of    his  diffi- 
culties ;  and  he  was  now  to  abandon  his  ruinous 
pleasures,    if    his    wealthy   father-in-law    would 
relieve  him  of  his  pressing  embarrassments;  but  that 
had  been  already  done,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
And  now,  with  hat  dra?ni  over  his  eyes,  he  kept 
aloof  from  all,  mentally  calculating  his  new  losses. 
Priends  went  and  came,  but  he  shunned  recog- 
nition.   In  hu  present  stale  of  mind,  he  would 
have  kieked  his  favourite  hound  from  his  feet. 
Time  prettcd— settling  day  was  at   hand;— he 
thought  of   bill-disoonnting,  but   he  was  black 
with  all  but  Clarke,  who  was  done  with  the  trade, 
and  Davies  would   not   wait.    He  thought  of 
applying  to  Lady  Gravely,  but  they  had,  unluckily, 
qutfrelled  that  morning.     He  had  left  her  in 
anger;   her  ladyship  was  not  easily  conciliated, 
and  Sir  Edward  seldom  endeavoured  to  ingratiate 
himself  in  his  lady's  favour.     He  felt  less  inelined 
'to  be  good  and  lowly,  at  present — he  had  up- 
braided her  with  extravagance ;  she  had  retaliated, 
and  reminded  him  of  the  obligations  he  lay  under 
to  her  family,  and  had  tauntingly  alluded  to  his 
former  necessities.    He  would  not  condescend  to 
seek  either  advice  or  assistance  from  hia  wife,  and 
the  nrgency  of  the  case  induced  him  to  speculate 
on  chance  in  another  quarter.    A  dissolute  young 
nobleman,  with  whom  he  was  not  on  the  best  of 
termSj'had  asked  him  for  five  hundred  down,  in 
lien  of  his  note  of  hand  for  the  six  hundred  and 
fifty  he  owed  him.    Hia  lordship  had  been  in- 
aolent,  or  Sir  Bdward  fancied  he  had,  and  he  had 
promised  the  cash,  in  full,  next  day.     It  was 
getting  late— his  mind  was  made  up — ^he  had 
been  successful  before.    He  had  played  a  despe- 
rate game  ere  now,  and  won  ;  and  this  might  be 
his  fortunate  day.    Who  could  tell  P 


f  ART  XIV. 

M A^vmoBKTLT  attirc^  for  the  Opera  Lady  Gravely 
entered  her  mother's  ditssing^room. 

'*  We  shall  be  late,  mamma ;  do  make  haste." 

"Indeed,  my  love,  lam  not  in  spirits  to  hear 
any  one  sing ; — the  times  have  again  got  bad." 

«  What  have  we  to  do  with  bad  times,  mamma  P" 
eareleisly  asked  Lady  Gravely. 

"You  certainly  don't  look  as  if  any  times 
aifeeted  you,  Yenetia.  Are  those  the  family  jewels 
yott  wear  to-night  P'* 

A  light  silvery  laugh  was  her  ladyship's  le* 
sponse. 

*'  My  dear  simple  mother,  I  thought  you  knew 
Sir  Edward  Gravely  better  than  to  suppose  he  would 
reserve  a  trinket  of  value  to  adorn  hia  bride  with. 
His  own  necessities  preclude  the  exercise  of  his 
generosity,  if  such  an  element  is  in  his  nature, 
which  I  suspect  it  is  not.  The  family  jewels  (if 
ever  there  were  any  in   the  possession  of  the 


Gravelys)  were  appropriated  before  I  became  Lady 
Gravely." 

"  Sir  Edward  was  a  sad  spendthrift,  I  suppose, 
at  one  time ;  but  w^e  must  remember  his  birth  and 
family,  and  not  be  too  hard  upon  one  in  his  station ; 
besides,  it  was  a  great  condescension  in  a  b&ronet 
to  marry  into  our  family.  My  father  was  only  a 
tradesman,  yon  know,  Yenetia;  we  ought,  certainly, 
to  feel  flattered." 

Lady  Gravel^'s  eyes  flashed. 

••3iother,  you  forget." 

"  Tes.  Now  don't  get  into  a  passion,  Yenetia ; 
my  poor  nerves  are  quite  unstrung  already  with 
your  father's  continually  grumbling  about  losses ; 
all  his  ships  are  idle  and  ^useless.  I  can*t  think 
what  he  means." 

The  beautiful  face  resumed  its  wonted  cold  ex- 
pression. 

"  I  should  suppose  it  of  no  consequence  ;  papa 
is  a  constitutional  grumbler — as  well  trade  and 
the  times  as  anything  else.  If  the  ships  are  idle, 
they  will  not  be  lost." 

*'  Bat,  my  love,  he  really  looks  serious,  and  at 
times  he  gets  quite  low  and  depressed,  I  observe.^ 

"You  annoy  yourself  about  trifles,  mamma. 
Pray  do  let  us  go." 

"  How  splendidly  you  are  dressed,  Yenetia ;  does 
Sir  Edward  accompany  us  P" 

"  No !" 

"  What  a  pity !  I  should  so  like  to  be  seen  for 
once  at  the  Opera  with  my  son-in-law,  Sir  Edward 
Gravely." 

A  smile  of  ineffable  contempt  swept  across  La4y 
Gravely's  face. 

"  Your  arm,  my  love,  I  feel  quite  weak  aorae* 
how." 

"  You  get  fanciful,  mamma." 

"  Perhaps.  But,  bless  me,  Yenetia,  how  theaa 
bracelets  daaalc  one's  eyes.  They  are  real 
diamonds." 

"  I  dislike  anything  false." 

**  Ah !  you  have  been  jesting  about  the  family 
jewels,  after  all." 

"I  never  jest;  but  do  yon  approve  of  ny 
diamonds  P    I  am  told  they  are  very  fine." 

"Fine  they  are.  How  came  they  into  yo«t 
possession,  Yenetia  P" 

"By  purchase,  of  course." 

"  Rather  an  expensive  one,  I  should  think.  Lady 
Gravely." 

Her  ladyship  smilingly  surveyed  her  costly 
ornaments.  "Five  hundred  was  refused  for  this 
one,"  she  said. 

"  Good  gracious,  Yenetia,  five  hundred  pounds 
for  a  bracelet !  What  would  your  father  aay  t^ 
that  in  such  times  P" 

"  The  carriage  waits,  my  lady." 
Are  you  ready,  mamma  P" 
Yes.    But  as  I  was  saying"— 

"  Pray  do  not  talk  so  loud,  mamma ;  the  ser- 
vants will  overhear  you.  They  need  not  know 
yon  do  not  belong  to  the  aristocracy.*' 

"Thank   heaven  I  don't,   your  father    may 
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itiank  his  stars  lie  didrft  roarrj  oat  of  his  station  i 
his  daughter  don't  take  her  ambitious  notions 
from  me." 

Ladjr  Gravely  laughed  as  she  proceeded  to 
her  carriage. 

■         ••••■         . 

Glances  of  admiration  fell  upon  Ladj  Grayely's 
box  as  she  entered.  Her  beauty  and  her  jewels 
attracted  notice  even  there.  The  delighted  mother 
forgot  dull  trade  and  the  idle  ships,  and  even  a 
heavy  failure  of  which  she  had  heard  in  the 
Honduras  trade,  with  the  pleasure  of  the  moment. 
Had  Sir  Edward  Gravely  only  been  there  her  joy 
would  have  been  complete.  So  eager  was  she  for 
the  baronet's  company  she  heeded  not  the  bewitch- 
ing music.  Coald  she  have  known^  at  the  very 
time  she  was  pluming  herself  on  his  brilliant  con- 
nection, and  congratulating  herself  on  being 
mother-iu-Iaw  to  a  baronet,  that  Sir  Edward 
Gravely  was  gambling  away  a  fortune  and  staking 
John  Morgan  3  hard-won  gold  with  the  rashness  of 
a  madman  and  the  recklessness  of  despair  in  a 
brilliant  refuge  of  gamblers,  she  might  have  wished 
herself  in  a  box  at  the  theatre  of  her  own  old  home, 
and  Yenetia  well  married  to  a  cotton-spin uer. 


PAHT  XV. 

Ma.  Joseph  Jokis,  smiling  and  gay,  stood  giving 
and  receiving  his  parcels  of  needlework.  It  was  a 
busy  time,  and  the  small  figure  patiently  waiting 
was  not  obserted  for  a  while ;  at  length  she  was 
perceived. 

"Now  then,  what  can  I  do  for  yon,  young 
lady  P" 

The  small  parcel  was  handed  up. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Lee's  little  girl,  I  see.  Ton  have 
been  long  in  oomiug,  we  ought  to  have  had  these 
shirts  two  days  ago." 

**  Mamma  cannot  sit  up  all  night  now." 

Mr.  Joseph  Jones  was  sorry  to  hear  it,  Mrs. 
Lee  was  a  superior  needlewoman. 

"  Don't  you  help  her  a  bit  ?" 

"No;  Gracey  could.  I  get  tired,  my  fingers 
bleed,  and  the  stitches  won't  go  the  right  way, — I 
hate  shirts." 

"So,  you're  a  queer  lot, — what's  your  name  P" 

"Lily  Lee." 

"Ton  hate  shirts,  and  pray  what  else  do  you 
hate  P" 

"  You.** 

»  Complimentary  I  That's  what  I  call  coming 
it  strong  for  one  of  your  size.  Pray  now,  what  do 
yon  perceive  objectionable  in  my  appearance?'* 
demanded  Mr.  Joseph  JoneSi  drawing  his  shirt 
collar  straight  and  touching  up  his  whiskers, 
**  Why  do  yon  happen  to  dislike  me,  eh  P" 

"  Because  yon  belong  to  shirts." 

^  Ton  are  an  original ;  but  don't  you  know  you 
get  your  bread  by  shirt-making  P" 

"  No," 


"  I  tell  you  yes ;  you'd  have  nothing  to  eat  if 
there  were  no  shirts  to  make — mind  that." 

"  We  had  always  plenty  to  eat  before  mamma 
had  to  make  shirts." 

"  When  your  Pa  was  alive,  I  suppose.  JSut  he 
would  have  to  work  at  something  or  other— every- 
body has  who  is  not  bom  rich;  that's  how  it  is 
folks  who  won't  work  can*t  eat." 

"  Mamma  and  Gracey  worked  all  day ;  so  did 
Nora." 

"  To  be  sure  they  did.' ' 

"  Nora  said  she  was  starved ;  and  Gracey  was 
glad,  when  she  took  ill,  not  to  feel  hungry.  She 
used  to  laugh  at  me  for  being  always  so  hunm. 
I  am  not  so  bad  now.  I  can  go  a  whole  day  with- 
out anything  to  eat,  and  not  Cry." 

"  What,  a  whole  day  without  food,  child !" 

"  Mkmma'can  do  two 'days,  but  she  neydr  cries. 
I  can't  help  it.  It's  dreadful  to  fed  so  hungry  as 
I  do  at  times,  and  nothing  to  eat." 

"  Can  it  be  possible,  child  ?  A  hummi  being 
two  days  without  food,  in  Ihia  iisppy  country — ^tho 
bare  idea  is  horrible.  Can't  somebody  see  int 
this  state  of  matters?  I  know/'  raarimited 
Mr.  Jones,  not  saying  what  he  dared  to  think* 
"  these  poor  creatures  cannot  subsist  on  all  they 
earn  by  this  infernal  stitching.  It'a  positively 
disgraceful  the  sum  they  receive.  We  could  easily 
give  double,  and  have  a  selling  profit  too." 

"  Please,  is  mamma's  parcel  ready  P" 

Tes,  God  help  her,  and  you  too,  child — I  wisa 
I  could." 


PAM  XTT. 


It  was  Lily's  step,  and  the  listening  mother  raised 
herself  with  difficulty  to  welcome  her  back.  She 
did  not  come  bounding  in  as  of  old,  and  a  grave 
look  rested  upon  her  young  face. 

"  Are  you  better,  mamma  P*'  was  the  first  ques- 
tion. 

"  Do  not  look  so  distressed,  Lily ;  I  shall  get 
strong  again  when  summer  comes." 

"  Summer  is  long  of  coming  back,  mother,  and 
you  are  cold  and  weary  always  now.  I  wonder 
where  the  sunshine  has  gone  ;  it  seems  always 
winter  here,  and  there  seems  no  end  of  shirt- 
making." 

"  They  get  small  help  from  you,  Lily." 

"  I  can't  work  at  shirts  like  Gracey,  mamma ; 
I  don't  like  work.  I  wish  God  had  called  me  home 
rather  than  Gracey.  I'm  of  no  use,  and  Mr.  Jones 
says  those  who  are  not  rich  ought  to  work.*' 

"Ton  do  your  best,  Lily; — there,  nntie  the 
parcel.'' 

"Must  you  make  all  these,  mamma,  before 
summer  comes  and  you  are  strong  again  ?  When 
will  it  be  summer  with  us,  mamma  ?" 

"  Happier  days  are  coming  for  you,  Lily,  I  have 
had  a  bright  dream  about  you,  darling." 

"  About  me,  mamma  P  Please  tell  me  what  it 
was.     Were  we  out  of  this  dreary  place  T' 
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.V  Jfm  wart  ^aw«0r  froti  ]iere»  Midlii^ppy,  ohili" 

«  WUbjpapft  and  Graoey  P" 

"YoQ  ware  io  tbia  world,  Lilj. 

"  Aad  bappy,  mamma  P" 

"  YeiV  I'kly ;  you  may  ba  vary  happy  yefc«  OTan  in 
thJa  world." 

*^With  yout  mamma — and  no  ahirU  to  make, 
and  plenty  to  aat  P — Eh  that  would  ba  aice»  mother. 
W«9  that  what  you  dreamad?*' 

**  Better  than  that.  Lily-^bat  lei  me  rest  now.** 

"Mamma,  mamma*  dua't  olosa  your  eyes  again. 
Speak  to  Lily.— *Mimnia»  dim't  go  home,  and  leave 
me  here  alone." 

The  thrilling  cry  of  bar  afaild  xaaobed  not  the 
deaf  ear  of  the  nnconsoions  dreamer.  She  had 
fiuated,  aa  aha  often  had  of  Uita»  through  ex- 
bqnstion. 


Together  they  goffered  and  wept,  mother  and 
child,  uncared  for,  unsought ;  but  the  stars  looked 
hufrt'thennourtamed  casement  as  they  smiled  on 
many  a  happy  home,  and  the  moon  shed  a  silvery 
light  around  the  oalm  dreamer  and  the  wakeful 
waltch^r  weet>ing  on  her  breast. 


FAET  XYIL 

At  th^  entranoe  of  a  large  hospital,  a  carriage 
drew  up ;  the  steps  were  let  down,  and  a  severe 
looking  elderly  lady,  well  defended  from  the  raw 
morning  air  in  velvets  and  furs,  stepped  forth ; 
and  was  conducted,  by  a  middle-aged  woman  in 
blapk,  along  a  dimly  lighted  passage,  to  the  cham- 
ber she  sought^  in  which  lay  a  young  girl,  so  still 
and  statue-like,  that  but  for  the  low  breathing 
— whieh  slightly  moved  the  coverlid —it  was 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  life  lingered 

th^e. 

«She  seems  asleep!*'  remarked  the  nurse; 
** shall  I  wake  her,  madam?** 

"  Perhaps  it.  will  be  as  well,'*  replied  the  kdy, 
seatiog  herself  at  some  distance  from  the  bed. 

**  She  knows  this  is  visiting  day,  and  my  time 

is  valuable." 

The  long  silken  lashes  resting  against  the  marble 
cheek  were  slow^  raised,  and  as  the  brilliant  eyes 
fell  upon  the  lady  visitor's  face  the  crimson  blood 
mounted  to  her  brow» 

"How  do  you  feel  today?"  inquired  the  lady, 
with  patronising  graolousness. 

"  Better  l"  was  the  scarce  audible  reply. 

"  I  rcgoice  to  hear  it,"  answered  the  Udy .  "  You 
do  look  stronger,  and  I  trust  you  will  recover 
spaadily/' 

There  was  no  response.    The  nurse  had  left  the 

room. 

"  You  ought  to  feel  thankful  you  were  not  cut 
off  in  your  delirium,"  resumed  the  lady.  "  What 
a  fearful  thing  it  would  have  been,  had  you  died  in 
your  sins.*' 


atilL  no  repl^;  .the  cijmian,  dyW&A"^ft.ff^ 
leaving  the  rigid  faf^e  more  pallid  than  bafo|[%   .. 

"I  have  forborne  to  speii:  thus  hitherto,  knof-. 
ing  you  to  be  still  weak  from  the  effects  o(  fever« 
But  I  consider  it  my  duty  now  to  deal  phun^  with 
you.     You  have  been  a  very  wicked  young  person,, 
a  very  great  sinned  indeed.     But  I  trust  /ou  will 
be  spared  to  repent  of  your  evil  ways." 

A  quick  nervous  movement  of  the  transparent  . 
hand  laying  outside  the  coverlid  was  all  the  ^oken 
given  of  the  lady's  words  having  reached  tha  ear  « 
they  were  meant  for.  ,  ^ 

"You  have  been  near  to  the  gates  of  the  grave. . 
Are  you  not  thankful  to  be  restored  to  life  ai^  to 
find  yourself  still  ia  the  land  of  the  living,  and  ^ 
may  add  the  place  of  ho|>e  ?"  ,.  , . 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  live.*'  .        .     ^ 

"It  is  sinful  to  talk  in  that  manner.    Life  is  a 
precious  gift.    You,  I  fear,  are  not  yet  prepared, 
to  die,  however  willing  you  may  be  to  escape  the 
miseries  you  have  brought  upon  yourself  in  this^> 
world.    Wicked  people  are  all  miserable,  only  t^a^ 
truly  good    and  virtuous  are   permitted  to,  be 

happy."  .  " 

The  brilliant  eyes,  so  sparkling  and  Bfe-lika^ 
wandered  restlessly  rgnud  the  narrpw  phamhec,  as 
if  seeking  some  one  who.  was  absent.  , . 

"  These  are  unpleasant  truths,  and  yon  dfy  j^of, 
like  to  hear  them ;  but  should  yourecovar'.' —  .    . 

"  I  am  dying  now,— pray  leave  nae."     .    . 

"  Nurse  assures  me  you  are  steadily  progrps^ing; 
you  show  no  unfavourable  symptoms,  .ao  yqo  inw^ , 
not  give  way  to  fancies.  You  are  yet  joung,,  i^d.i 
may  lead  a  good  and  useful  life,  if.  par/nitted.tpi; 
recover  and  brought  to  see  your  errom  nojf— -Taa^^ 
surely  you  can  have  no  desire  tp  tpijfOA  tp,  y wr. , 
former  sinful  ways?"  .  ,,  ,    -. 

The  lady  visitor  paused  for  an  M^swei(TTtl|aea 

was  none.  ..i  :.  • 

"  Gome  now,  don't  be  obstinate,  girl,  I  am  ^aia 
for  your  good.  You  have  a  hardened  l^eart,  \  regxft. 
to  perceive — a  depraved  wicked  heart-r-hut  Xluive 
not  yet  given  up  hope  of  reclaiming  you  from,  fha  . 
Evil  One.'*  .      . .' 

The  restless  eyes  drooped  again  wearily,,  aad 
their  white  lids  slowly  closed  over  them.  <     . 

"  Now,  don't  go  to  sleep  again,  you  areatronger^ 
and  you  must  listen  to  me.  I  insist  upoiv  your 
giving  what  I  say  attention.     Shall  X  read.'* 

"  Please  leave  me." 

"  When  I  have  performed  my  duty,"  said  t)ie 
lady  visitor,  firing,  producing  a  neatly  bound 
pocket  Bible,  and  selecting  therefrom  those  pas- 
sages she  thought  most  appropriate  to  an  unre- 
pentant sinner ;  and  believing  she  had  fulfilled  her 
mission,  and  promising  an  early  return,  the  lady 
visitor  left.  As  she  passed  out,  a  humbly  attired 
woman  brushed  against  her.  The  lady  smiled,  ap^ 
with  a  low  curtsey,  the  humbler  personage  asked  to,, 
be  forgiven  for  the  mistake. 

The  Udy  drove  off,  and  the  second  visitor  fowd 
her  way  alone  to  Norah's  chamber.  ..  .  . 

"  Norah,  avourneen." 
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llitie  wn$  •  nagie  io  that  ? oiee.  The  hidden 
fape  WHS  raised;  the  feeble  anne  oatstretehed, 
and  the  drooping  head  was  pillowed  on  the  warm 
bosom  of  her  lowly  countrywoman. 

**  It*s  ailin  yeVe  been,  darlin'.  It's  a  rough 
wind  that  has  shaken  the  blossom  in  its  summer 
pride ;  but  it  will  rise  agin  in  its  beauty,  agra, 
and  forget  the  odd  times  in  the  bright  days  that's 
dawnin',  aTOumeen.  My  hither  grief!  there's 
nhtt  a  smile  on  that  white  face — nothin'  but  the 
tesra  that's  breakin'  my  heart  intirely." 

**  Take  me  with  you,  Biddy ;  let  me  die  in  your 
home  ^  near  yon,  Biddy." 

'**  Whist,  honey !  who  spakes  o?  dyin*.  It's 
not  for  the  likes  or  you,  wid  the  dew  ov  the 
roomin'  in  your  heart,  honey.  It's  an  ould 
withered  stick  like  myself  that  might  be  mighty 
ghd  to  drop  into  the  dust;  but  not  you, 
nToumeen.  Whist,  Norah,  child;  it's  not  the 
bhck  night;  it's  only  the  cloud  that's  come 
atween  the  sun  an  your  young  life.  It's  pas^in' 
now,  and  the  silrer  light  will  be  shinin'  on  you 
yet,  afoumeen.'* 

**  Ah,  Biddy,  you  don't  say  hard  things^you  do 
not  shudder  to  come  near  me," 

**  Sorrow  ou  my  heart  I  why  will  ye  be  afthcr 
tormentin'  me  intirely  P  What's  Biddy  Nowlan, 
I'd  want  to  know — ^a  poor,  childless,  lone  widdy, 
God  be  wid  her  !*" 

"  But  yours  has  been  a  straight  path,  Biddy." 

**  Mine  straight,  darlint !  Hav'nt  I  known  the 
sorrow  iu  the  ould  times,  when  Larry  and  the 
boys  were  wid  me ;  was'nt  it  a  cruel  sea  that  took 
them  all,  and  left  me  lonely — them  as  was  the  life 
ot  my  life.  It  was  cruel  to  part  the  mother  and 
cht!dren->-Ottly  God's  will  be  done." 

"Mine  is  a  different  sorrow." 

^  Bvery  heart  knows  its  own  best,  a?ourneen ; 
but  bad  cess  to  them  that" 

*'  Don*t  blame  any  one,  Biddy.  I  deserve  to 
suffer;  I  know  that,  without  being  told." 

'^liorah,  avourneen,  isn't  it  kind  they  are  to 
you  here  ?" 

Kind  enough ;  but  not  in  your  way,  Biddy." 
It's  not  now  much  Biddy  Nowlan  has  to  be 
kind  with ;  like  the  ould  times,  when  I  had  the 
bit  and  the  sap,  and  niver  knew  want.     Sure  I 
thought  you'd  be  well  (ended  here,  darliu'.*' 

''It's  the  visitors,  Biddy — the  finely  dressed 
ladies  that  come  here.  They  have  no  mercy. 
There  was  ooe  here  before  you  came.  Such  bard 
things  she  said  ;  I  heard  them  all,  Biddy ;  but  my 
brain  seemed  on  fire  when  she  left.  Don't  let  me 
die  here.  It's  all  wrath  and  vengeance  they 
preach ;  I  waut  peace  to  die.** 

"  It  isn't  the  illigant  lady,  and  the  smile  ov 
the  morniiig  on  her  lip,  that  would  vex  a  child 
wid  a  heart  full  of  trouble,  God  knows.  Whist, 
Norah ;  you've  been  dramin'  the  while.*' 

"She  thinks  I  am  hardened  and  impenitent, 
Biddy ;  perhaps  that's  what  makes  her  so  stern 
and  tturelenting.  I  know  she  does,  because  I 
make  no  sign  to  her.     I  have  a  proud  heart— I 
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ean'i  help  it^  Biddy;  and  when  that-  woman 
taunts  me,  and  speaks  bitterly  of  me,  it  rebels 
against  her  kindness.  For  one  soft  word— one 
kind  look — I  would  have  blessed  her  in  my 
misery ;  but  she  comes  with  a  oold  faee,  Biddy, 
and  she  looks  as  if  my  touch  would  pollute  her. 
Ah  I  it's  not  the  way  to  touch  the  heart  that's 
bruised  and  broken  I  She  may  be  good  and  liberal 
with  her  money  for  places  like  this ;  but  there's 
charity  wanting  with  all  her  good  works.'* 

*'  Norah,  don't  be  too  hard  on  the  gintry  they 
do  a  power  ov  good,  they  say ;  though  none  of  it 
ever  reached  Biddy  NowUn's  door." 

"They  ar«  free  enough  with  their  money, 
Biddy." 

''For  the  matter  ov  that,  I  can't  say,  agra. 
But  it's  tired  you're  getting  wid  speaking.  And 
they  will  want  to  keep  me  from  seein'  you  when 
I  come  back." 

"  Can't  I  go  with  you,  Biddy." 

"  Och,  my  hither  grief,  child  I  and  you  as  weak 
as  water.  You  couldn't  stand,  honey.  Be  aisy, 
now,  till  you  get  some  strength  put  into  you«  and 
see  if  myself  won't  be  proud  to  come  for  ye ;  and 
may  the  angels  keep  you  company,  avourneen." 


PART  xviir. 

TowABOS  Christmas,  in  the  year  1840,  a  shepherd 
entered  a  jeweller's  shop  in  Melbourne.  It  is  ten 
years  ago«K>nly  ten — but  Melbourne  was  far 
then  from  the  promise  of  being  the  great  metropolis 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  proprietor 
of  plate  and  precious  stones  glanced  suspiciously 
at  his  rough-looking  customer,  but  a  ready  open 
smile,  and  a  pair  of  straightforward  looking  eyes, 
relieved  his  fear  that  he  saw  a  bushman  amongst 
his  plate.  The  man  had  evidently  travelled,  for 
his  face  was  bronzed  with  the  sun,  and  he  looked 
tired  and  foot-sore ;  under  his  arm  was  a  heavy 
bundle,  of  which  he  seemed  very  careful.  After 
some  conversation,  the  stranger  said  his  name  was 
Chapman.  He  had  been  with  his  flocks  on  the 
mountains,  and  the  purport  of  his  visit  was  to 
give  his  opinion  that  the  heavy  unshapen  stonea 
which  he  had  carried  so  far  contained  portions  of 
gold.  The  cautious  dealer  doubted  the  shepherd's 
assertions ;  he  saw  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
the  hard  heavy  stones  to  warrant  the  belief 
Chapman,  however,  was  firmly  convinced  to  the 
contrary,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  iofldei  jeweller  to  have  the  stones  examined. 
They  went  together  into  the  shopkeeper's  parlour, 
which  served  the  purposes  of  a  laboratory.  As 
the  various  tests  proceeded,  the  jeweller  began  to 
tijiuk  there  might  be  some  truth  in  the  shepherd's 
surmise:*,  but  he  preserved  his  unbelieving  de 
meanour.  Yet,  if  the  jeweller  was  crafty,  the  shep- 
herd was  watchful,  for  he  ha<l  heard  the  man 
sp()ken  of  as  a  keen  trader ;  but  there  was  no 
choice  then  in  Melbourne. 
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It  was  piofed  ^yoad  douU  lluit  tbe  sliepherd 
WM  oorreoib  and  after  a  langihened  dispute,  a 
bargain  was  simek — bat  ooi,  however,  for  some 
days,  until  a  Qermsn  geok^sisi's  opioions  were 
obtained ;  and  be  formed  one  of  the  trio  of  gold- 
seekers.  The  jeweller,  the  German,  and  the 
ihepberd,  set  oat  together.  Thej  wandered 
amongst  ihe  mountains  for  some  time,  gathering 
the  precious  metal.  The  jeweller  and  the  geologist 
returned  to  Melbourne,  and  the  shepherd  was 
never  heard  of  more.  He  had  obtained  what 
he  wanted — proof  that  his  convietions  were  cor- 
rect. He  left  his  companions  to  puisne  his 
search  further,  and  came  on  some  poekets  of  gold. 
The  wilj  shepherd,  rejoicing  in  his  good  fortune, 
abandoned  his  engagement,  carefully  concealed 
his  treasure,  and  with  all  speed  made  hb  way  to 
Sydney;  from  thence  he  shipped  for  London,  with 
his  easily  realised  fortune.  He  had  been  well 
paid  by  the  jeweller  and  his  German  partner  to 
presenre  the  secret,  and  he  never  divulged  it, 
although  he  left  their  confederacy,  having  quietly 
dug  out  sufficient  money  for  the  wants  of  a 
•ingle  gentleman,  even  npon  a  scale  of  splen- 
dour. 


PAET  XIX. 

AMOKGar  the  associates  of  Hartley  was  one  who  had 
travelled  far,  and  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
though  not  yet  in  the  sere  of  life.  Se  was  reported 
rich,  and  his  manner  of  living,  and  generous  appear- 
ance, indicated  thereality  of  wealth.  He  pursued  no 
calling,  and  seemed  but  to  live  for  his  own  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  good  things  of 
this  worid,  careless  and  uncared-for,  save  by 
those  who  benefitted  from  his  gold — those  whose 
favour  he  bought,  and  whose  good  will  he  but 
little  prised.  He  aflPected  uo  particular  liking  for 
any — whilst  he  continued  on  good  terms  with  all 
who  sought  his  friendship.  Relatives  he  had 
none—or,  if  he  had,  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
their  claim.  A  great  blaek  shaggy  dog  was  the 
chief  object  of  his  solicitude,  and  npon  the  animal  he 
bestowed  that  aflsction  which  he  denied  to  those 
who  had  a  higher  ohdm  to  his  heart.  Hartley  was 
woildly,  selflsh,  and  nnprincipled ;  the  stranger 


thoughtless,  and  though  selfish  in  a  degree, 
not  heartless.     They  met — and  became  friends. 

On  one  occasion,  when  they  had  dined  together. 
Hartley  proposed,  instead  of  parting  at  the  club, 
as  was  their  wont,  that  they  should  go  out  to 
Roseville.  The  stranger  had  no  pressing  engage- 
ment, and  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

.  •  .  .  • 

Beyond  the  city,  he  had  given  her  a  home.  The 
sunshine  rested  npon  it  all  day  long — rare  flowers 
perfumed  the  air  around  it,  and  the  birds  sang 
amongst  the  branches  of  the  tall  leafy  trees. 
'Twas  a  little  Eden  of  beauty — ^but  she  asked 
only  the  love  of  him  who  had  placed  her  in  that 
pleasant  home. 

She  was  watching  for  him  with  a  look  of  eager 
expectation,  and  as  his  well-known  step  approached, 
she  bounded  forward  with  the  lightness  of  a  fawn 
to  meet  him.  He  always  came  alone,  and  she 
scarcely  noticed  a  stranger  who  accompanied  him 
this  evening.  She  draw  back,  as  she  oanght  his 
glance  of  unmistakeable  admiration,  and  a  deep 
blush  overspread  her  countenance. 

"  Mr.  Lee,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  Norah ; 
make  him  wdcome  for  my  sake.*' 

There  was  no  answering  smile.  She  looked 
disappointed — the  light  that  had  danced  in  her 
soft  brown  eyes  had  fled,  and  a  sadden,  troubled 
expression  rested  on  her  brow.  The  name  restored 
an  old  remembrance.  Hartley  noted  the  change — 
and  rallied  her  on  her  inhospitality.  '<  Keep  your 
smiles  for  me,  love,  but  do  not  allow  Lee  to  think 
I  hsvc  a  got  a  shrewish  little  wife,*'  he  whispered. 
As  he  pronounced  wife,  she  fixed  upon  him  a  look 
of  unutterable  affection,  saying,  '*  Ah !  Hartley, 
does  he  not  think — ** 

"He  thinks  nothing,*'  said  Hartley.  «'We 
dined  together,  and  I  couldn't  shake  him  off— so 
risked  bringing  him  here  rather  than  disappoint  my- 
self.'* Confound  the  fellow,  he  thought,  I  wish  I 
hadn't  brought  him,  he  is  evidently  struck  with 
Norah's  beauty. 

.  •  •  .  • 

The  gray  shadows  fell  on  the  white  cottage 
walls.  The  night  closed  in  on  their  joy  and  glad- 
ness, but  a  dark  cloud  was  soon  to  fidl  upon  the 
heart  that  was  lightest  then. 

{To  be  e(miimted.) 


SUNSHINE, 


CjnTiTmwH  welcome,  little  Mary 
i  ^Wears  to-di^  the  bridal  crown. 
See>  the  snowy  blossoms  nestle 

Li  the  tresses  brown. 
And  I  breathe  the  blessing  o'er  it 

As  my  own  was  done. 
'*Yery  hs|]^  be  the  bridal,^ 

bhone  on  by  the  sun.** 


Children  I  I  your  aged  mother. 

Then  a  fair  and  loviug  bride. 
Stood  in  snowy  wedding  raiment 

By  your  father's  side. 
Time  flew  on,  and  brought  our  household 

Blossoms,  one  by  one ; 
Proud  I  counted  up  my  treasures 

In  the  golden  sun. 
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Bealihy  ohiUren  Uened  oar  Uble^ 

Love  dwelt  ia  our  pleasaot  co^ 
Haj  and  harvest  filled  our  granary  ;  -— 

We  our  Gk>d  forgot. 
Did  not  meekly  thank  the  Giver 

For  the  bleaainga  woo. 
For  the  needed  rain,  my  obildren. 

The  life-giving  sun. 

Then  his  beams  fell  in  a  ohamber^ 

Where  a  little  golden  bead 
Daisy-crowned,  lay  pillowed,  ololbed  in 

Qarments  of  the  dead. 
Evening's  rays  in  yon  green  ohurohyard 

On  a  low  grave  shone,—* 
I  coald  not  bear  the  light,  ray  children, 

Of  the  oold  bright  sun. 

And  then  arose  an  awful  tempest, 
O'er  the  sore(y  troubled  main ; 

Many  n  proud  and  stately  vessel 

'    Ne'er  eame  hack  again. 

Night  closed  darkly  o'er  the  struggle. 
Soon  the  deed  was  dose,—* 

Morning  dawned — o'er  quiet  waters 
Calmly  rose  the  sun ! 

In  the  very  prime  of  manhood. 

Thus  your  father  early  died ! 
Left  me  with  six  feeble  ohildreu 

Wailiug  by  my  side. 
But  our  God  took  pity  on  us, 

A  now  life  begun ; 
Cheerfully  I  toiled,  from  rising 

To  the  setting  sun. 


Many  a  veary  aammer  haivesfc* 

Thus  I  laboured  for  your  breaa  ; 
You  repaid  me^ — now  the  old  bird 

By  the  young  is  fed. . 
Now  with  age's  comforts  round  rae» 

That  your  toil  has  won. 
I  can  bosk  in  the  sun,  my  ohiUreiv 

Peaoeful  in  the  suq. 

Now  I  know  the  angel  teachers. 

Death  and  sorrow,  care  and  pain, 
Tilled  the  soil  dried  up  by  sunshine, 

Sent  the  wholesome  rain» 
Age's  dim  grey  dawn  about  me. 

All  life's  labour  done, 
Patiently  I  wait  the  dawning 

Of  a  better  sun. 

I  can  count  three  generations 

Sitting  fondly  round  my  chair ; 
Children's  ohildren — age's  glor;  ! 

Many  dear  ones  tAere^ 
Gone  before  me,  wait  to  greet  me, 

Now  my  sands  are  run  ; 
Brightly  shine  those  long  Ipst-daoea 

In  the  setting  %in. 

My  dim  eyes  can  trace  his  pathway. 

Glowing  in  the  purple  West ; 
Like  a  glorious  goldcB  portal 

Opening  to  our  rest. 
Lighting  all  life's  dark  miagiviags. 

Leading  to  the  loved  ones  gone : 
Profit  by  ny  lesson,  children, 

FoUow  one  by  one^ 
When  no  snore  ye  see  ne  sitting. 

Waiting  in  the  sun. 

Frahcis  Pbcbliitg  Bbodbkip. 


MIDDLB-CLA8S    MEN. 


That  matermd  influence  has  mnoh  to  do  in  the 
formation  of  man'a  oharaoter   is  an  established 
fact.    As  a  general  rule,  great  men  have  had  good 
mothers.    It  hss  been  ttid,  that  the  intellectual 
qualities    are  inherited   from   tho  mother.    The 
assertion  is  questionable.     It  were  more  reason- 
abb  to  look  for  its  explanation  in  the  necessary 
influence  of  the  early  maternal  training.    The 
inflnenoe   of  woman — the    maternal  being,  one 
branch  of  it — is  seen  in  families — classes — nations. 
Let  the  women  of  a  country  be  underrated,  the 
men,    in    time,    become    d^raded.     Experience 
proves  the  saying.    Among  the  Christian  countries 
of  the  earth,  woman  occnpies  her  proper  position, 
while  in  those  which  hold  a  different  creed,  she  is 
considered  little  but  a  puppet  for  man's  pleasure. 
In  Turkey,  woman  is  little  better  than  any  animal. 
In  China,  she  is  a  painted  and  stunted  doll — in 
India,  her  condition  is  abominable;    one  whole 
elass  being  bom,  bred,  and  assigned  to  imnovaUty 


of  lifo;  "caste"  has  plaoed  them  in  U ;  "easle" 
keeps  then  in  the  filth  ol  gnilt,  whioh,  in  their 
eyes^  ean  scaroely  be  oonsideied  moral  guilt ;  their 
oAothers  walbwed  in  the  same  before  them — their 
daughters  will  follow  the  pieoedent  after  them,  fisr 
the  potent  law  of  caste^>the  Eastern  curse — has  so 
decreed,  and  woman  dares  not  say  "Not "  to  its 
damning  voice. 

Englishwomen  are  considered  human  beings 
in  their  own  land,  and  thai  is  saying  something 
Englishmen  do  oonsider  that  women  have  sonls*-- 
they  poeitively  eonoede  that  to  them ;  although 
perhaps,  some  of  these  lords  of  the  creation 
wouU  deny  it»  if  tkey  could. 

The  Chinaman  says  his  wife  has  no  squI  ;  so 
he  shuts  her  up  in  his  house,  and  lets  her  deck 
her  corpulent  person  with  her  finery,  and  pinch 
her  stunted  feet,  and  piaii  her  little  scrap  ol  hair ; 
and,  as  to  her  mind,  it  is  sent  out  to  grass  in  its 
inliuuq^t  *nd   nnver  hmoghl  bone  again  to  be 
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' jovd;  nni  groomed^  nni  put  Into  haniess. 
^e  iiAefledt  of  '  Engltshvomen  is  ealtirated, 
bikT,  Mtm^  cttftif atedy  the  owners  are  f angfai  and 
expedled  to  make  m  good  use  of  it — some  of  them 
do,  many  of  them  dfon't. 

'  Eoglnhiroffleii  are  aBoved  all  lawful  Hbertj 
'and  iniuence;  ii  b  to  tbeir  own  cost  if  they 
abase  the  one;  their  own  fault,  if  tbej  fail  to  gain 
the  dtber. 

Englisliwomen  are  not  allowed  to  hare  a  direet 
Voice  in  the  legiala&n  of  the  oonntrj.  The 
men,  If  they  vere,  would  need  to  be  hard  of 
bearing,  for,  with  all  dee  respect  be  it  said, 
women  are  woodrouslj  loquacious — thej  can 
talk,  if  tbej  can't  do  mncb  else.  The  greatest 
sceptic  in  female  acoompUshments  and  endow- 
ments would  never  denj  the  Tolubilitj  of  women. 
Start  any  subject — ^a  new  gown — a  bad  serrant — 
the'  little ,  peccadillo  of  Mrs.  So-and-so,  who  once 
fiTfd  in  Sucb-and-sueh  place — a  royal  marriage, 
br  a  patiper  burisl-ground — any  and  ererything 
Vromen  will  talk  about. 

'  ^ttt  women  aire  not  parliamentary,  or  their 
faroiite  topics  are  not,  and  that  comes  to  the 
sam6  ttdng ;  and  therefore,  crinoline  is  f  ery  pro- 
perly  excluded   from   the   syndic    assembly   of 

iet»  although  woman's  tongue  cannot  be  heard 
fii  the  HonsCy  that  yeiy  actire  member  may  exert 
fta  persuasiTe  eloquence  at  home ;  and  dere,  if 
her  oonpoand  eontain  the  proper  pn^rtions  of 
food  sense,  good  judgment,  and  information, 
irlth  good  temper,  to  lay  down  the  law — for  man 
does  Kke  to  be  bamboozled  with  good  temper — 
die  may  exert  what  the  Yankees  wonld  call  "  a 
pretty  considerable  iniuence  ;**  and  thus,  perhaps, 
ilter  all,  get  a  little  share  in  the  goTernment  of 
tike  country. 

One  woman's  TOice  m  heard  in  the  august 
assemUy«  of  course;  although,  perhaps,  after  all, 
it  is  only  an  echo— a  very  clear  and  musical  one, 
too— of  the. gruff  tones  of  her  ministers. 

^  As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  wiU  it  grow."  That  is 
the'  text ;  we  proceed  to  the  exposition.  According 
to  the  nursery  influence  which  the  mother  exerts, 
will  the  b6y  be  either  good  or  bad  :  that  is  the 
rule— exceptions  prove  the  rule.  There  are  many 
exceptions  to  the  above^  but  they  don't,  as  we  see 
tlie  matter,  exactly  seem  to  furnish  the  proof. 
We  think  the  rule  would  have  been  better  esta- 
blished without  the  "exceptions."  However,  as  an 
oM  wiseacre  whoso  words  are  often  quoted  has 
positively  affirmed  that  "exceptions  do  prove  a 
rntcik*^  and  aa  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  prove 
oursp  we  echo  his  assertion,  not  so  much  from 
oonHction,,  but  because,  like  many  another,  we 
take  up  the  argument  blindfold,  as  it  seems  to  suit 
our  purpose,  and  stand  to  it,  right  or  wrong — 
gixipg  our  Mwn  private  opinion,  however,  to  satisfy 
that  I  iBiiiiiihifi"*^^'*  old  ladv^— Dame  Conscience. 
-•  it^mmmt  a  mw  atetfiafML  The^  twig  growa  aa 
hrii  bent.**  In  the  botanical  gardens  of  Edinburgh 
nay  be  seen  serend  trees,  of  moat  grotesque  and 


ugly  growth,  some  with  their  branches  elretehed 
over  an  horizontal  frame,  and  looking  like  a  vet* 
dant  leafy  slab ;  others  truned  fan-Kke,  or  fa 
some  other  fantastic  mode,  quite  against  nature^ 
certainly. 

Now,  of  course,  all  these  experiments  are  for 
scientific  purposes ;  but  the  gardeners  jnst  do  to 
tbeir  plants  what  watchful  mothers  do  to  their 
children — as  far  as  human  means  go,  be  it  ob- 
served :  they  bend  each  yielding  twig,  and  fasten 
it  as  it  is  to  remain,  and  the  twig  grows  that 
shape ;  so  that,  when  the  bark  has  hardened,  it 
cannot  be  bent  out  of  it  agun,  without  diSeuky 
and  danger  of  breaking. 

The  mother,  too,  bcmds  each  twig  of  the  inisnt 
mind,  until,  like  the  distorted  tree,  it  takes  k 
permanent  distorted  shape.  Bad  mothers — ^un- 
wise, injudicious  mothers  do  that ;  only  they  diffw 
from  the  gardener  in  this  particular.  He  acts 
with  and  for  a  special  purpose ;  they  act  with  and 
for  90  special  purpose ;  and  it  is  that  very  fad 
whieh  makes  them  bend  the  human  sapfing  into 
an  unsightly  shape. 

The  mother  is  the  gardener  of  the  nurseryv 
She  may  twist  the  little  budding  mind  into  the 
most  ugly  form,  or  she  may  train  it  to  beauty  and 
utility. 

Maternal  influence  is  very  potent ;  it  is  more 
strongly  exercised  in  the  middting  classes,  than  in 
either  the  upper  or  the  lower,  for  the  followini; 
reason :  that  the  mothers  of  the  middling  classes 
are  more  with  their  children,  give  them  more  of 
their  personal  care  and  superintondence  than 
either  the  rank  above  or  below  them  does.  And 
wherefore  P  Because — shades  of  aristocracy,  ris^ 
not  in  judgment  on  us — because  the  habits  of  8l. 
James's  and  Whitediapel  approach  more  nearly  to 
each  other  than  at  first  sight  appears ;  and  those 
habits  materially  interfere  with,  and  impede  the 
discharge  of  the  mother's  duties. 

An  old  and  respected  gentleman,  who  is  no 
longer  in  this  world,  used  to  say,  "  the  vices  of 
St.  Giles's  and  St.  James's  are  ike  tame  !**  He, 
good  gentleman,  lived  in  the  era  of  St.  €Klei^ 
profligacy,  before  tradesmen  were  called  in  for 
its  purification;  he  was  a  good  authority  in 
such  matters,  having  been  a  court  sawbones ;  and  he 
said  those  words;  but  even  if  he  didn't,  he  isn't  heto 
to  contradict  us,  so  we  put  them  down  to  him. 
We,  of  a  modem  date,  however,  remove  our  seene 
from  St.  Giles'  to  Whitechapel,  and  prooeed  to 
contrast  the  goings  on  there  with  those  of  St. 
James's.  We  take  only  the  little  mild  defalcattons, 
leaving  those  of  heavier  weight  to  be  brought 
forward  and  discussed  by  that  ugly  old  woman  to 
whom  we  have  before  referred — only,  she  won't 
have  much  chance  of  making  herself  heard,  for  she 
seems  to  be  pretty  nearly  silenced  in  both  White- 
chapel and  St.  James's. 

What  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  whirl  of  gaiety 
of  St.  James's,  or  of  the  reckless  debauchery — 
gaiety  in  rags  instead  of  diamonds — of  Whito- 
chapd  P    Excitement !    The  purpose  of  the  high- 
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|)Orn  votary  of  la&liioQ,  and  tbe  low-bora  flaunling 
Jocebel,  is  tho  same — cicitemeut !  to  kill  time»  a&d 
iboa^hty  and  care  I  to  feed  oa  Tanity  and  foUj — 
Tiee.  God  forgive  bolh!  Tbe  parallel  seems 
barsh  and  unjast  to  one  ;  but  it  is  tbe  trutb^  and 
irill  be  seen  to  be  so  wben  ibe  gloss  of  tbis  false 
world  bas  worn  away,  and  Trutli  bolds  up  ber 
mirror^  and  sbows  every  soul  its  own  face,  and 
not  ibat  of  its  neigbbours.  So  there  is  one  point 
gained,  and  tbe  two  extremes  proved  to  bear  an 
analogy. 

Poverty  is  a  bard  task-msster — so  is  wealtb. 
The  poverty  of  Wbitccbapel  drives  tbe  miserable 
motbcr  from  ber  offspring.  She  goes  to  ber  work 
—-her  children  are  left  to  tbe  streets  and  tbe  gut- 
ter ;  perhaps  a  obild,  scarce  older  than  themselves, 
IS  left  as  their  guardian  against  tbe  danger  of  tbe 
one,  the  filth  of  the  other.  At  any  rate,  they  are 
left — for  tbe  mother  is  driven  by  necessity  away. 
Wealth  ia  an  inexorable  tyrant.  Tbe  wealthy 
denizen  of  St.  James's  goes  from  ber  offspring  to 
li^r  work — the  work  of  morning  calls  and  evening 
amusements;  tbe  visits,  and  the  dressings  and 
Msenblies.  Her  children  are  left  to  their  nurseries, 
tiieir  cariiageS)  and  attendants — the  latter  being, 
ffobably,  in  moral  worth,  not  one  whit  better  than 
the  poor  outcasts  of  Wbitecbapel.  But  whether 
the  better  or  not,  tbe  result  remains  tbe  same — 
tbe  children  are  deprived  of  tbe  mother's  care — 
and  that  is  the  second  point  of  resemblance  be- 
tween St.  James's  and  Wbitecbapel.  Tbe  mother 
of  St.  James's  passes  ber  nights  in  rooms  where, 
jf  there  be  no  vice,  perchance  there  may  be  little 
worth.  The  mother  of  Wbitecbapel  goes  to  the 
gin  palace,  where  the  devil  keeps  his  revelry  in 
aaotber  manner.  Gild  a  lump  of  clay,  it  will 
aeem  precious  ore.  Wash  off  the  gilding,  'tis 
nothing  but  clay  again. 

The  mother's  influence,  then,  is  most  generally 
and  powerfully  exercised  among  tbe  middling 
Glasses ;  and  from  that  class  almost  all  our  most 
oelebrated  men  have  sprung ;  and  not  only  ours, 
but  those  of  other  countries.  We  are  proud  of 
our  middling  classes — tho  infantry — the  rank  and 
file  of  society — tbe  workers  and  the  winners,  too, 
of  every  battle.  Tbe  officers  are  all  very  well  in 
their  way — they  look  very  pretty  gentlemen  in  their 
gay  uniforms.  Besides,  men  must  have  leaders;  and 
here  we  may  just  say,  for  the  credit  of  the  mid- 
dling classes,  that  the  uniform  looks  as  well  on 
tbem  as  on  their  b€Ueri{^)\  and,  perhap?,  if 
"merit**  were  tho  commander-in-chief  of  ber 
Majestjf's  forces,  she  might  find  plenty  of  men 
not  in  (bo  rank  and  file  of  society,  but  in  the 
veritable  rank  and  file  of  the  British  army,  capable 
of  saving  us  from  the  great  blunders  of  the 
Crimea,  and  the  little  blunders  of  India — such  as 
allowing  a  handtul  of  English  infantry,  unsupported 
6y  cavalry  or  ariilUry — to  charge  four  thousand 
Qepoys,  who  were  furthermore  defended  by  six 
heavy  cannon  I 

But  wo  have  nothing  to  do  with  military  heroes 
now*    Our  business  is  with  civilians,  and,  there- 


fore,  like  the  man  who.  nvide  h}^x Sf3^^^^,i}?9 
"  minding  hia  own  business,"  wo*ll  attoi^dto  91^^ 
and  make — ^not  our  fortuae-^but  oor  staifm^nl,J 
not  so  pleasant  a  result  as  a  fortune,  l^ '  Uip 
bye.  A  man  of  the  middling  classes  now  »its  m 
the  Imperial  throne  of  France;  and  whalcrer.  \\\% 
vices  or  bis  virtues,  he  is  an  excellent  governor 
for  his  country.  England  placed  at  the  beail  of 
her  Indian  army  a  man  of  tbe  middling  oJasses; 
he  was  innocent  of  the  little  military  hlumleff  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  but  instrumental  in  its 
reparation  ;  his  operations  have  been  successful. 

But  a  question  arises.  Where  does  the  middle 
class  begin  or  end  P  That  subject  is  worn  f  lirea'l- 
bare  by  discussion ;  no  one  yet  has  bern  able  to 
fix  the  boundaries.  However,  for  present  pur- 
pases,  we  take  tbe  line  of  demarcation,  lettiog  it 
reach  to  nobility  at  one  end,  and  penury  at  tba 
other.  The  ground  is  large,  but  none  (00  large 
for  tho  use  we  mean  to  make  of  it.  We  want  a 
wide  field  for  our  crop.  We  recapitulate  our 
assertions.  Matenial  influence  is  beneficial  when 
properly  exercised,  and  potent  where  exercised  at 
all — whether  for  good  or  ill.  ,  . 

Among  the  middling  classes  are  tbe  moat  faith- 
ful mothers  to  be  found;  from  that  class  the 
greatest  number  of  celebrated  men  bav€  been 
drawn ;  and  that  looks  pretty  muck  as  if  tbe  world 
were  under  obligations  to  tbe  mothers  of  the^ 
men,  as  if  the  influence  of  tbe  mother  bad  been  tho 
mainspring  of  the  future  greatness. 

We  go  now  for  example  to  the  top  of  the  tree» 
and  commence  with  one  who,  centuries .  sinoe^ 
ruled  tbe  kbgdom  ;  one  whose  character  bas  been 
oftentimes  questioned,  and  whose  fame  is  un- 
doubted. We  allude  to  the  Lord  Protector  of 
England,  Oliver  Cromwell.  Robert  Cromwell,  the 
father  of  the  Protector,  was  the  younger  son  ,o£ 
Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  whom  Queen  Elizabeih' 
knighted  in  1563.  The  elder  brother  baj  squan- 
dered his  father's  property,  and  Bobert,  in  conse-' 
quencc,  had  nothing  but  a  small  estate  iii  Hunt-, 
ingdonshire.  In  I59I  he  married  Elixabeth 
Steward.  Tbe  fifth  child  of  this  marriage  wm. 
Oliver,  born  in  1599.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Free  Grammar  School  of  Huntingdon,  kept  hj^ 
Dr.  Baird,  a  most  severe  and  unrelenting  man^ 
who  probably  instilled  into  the  little  Oliver  some 
of  those  ironsided  notions  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  conspicuous.  He  was  a  resolute,  self* 
willed  boy,  capable  of  great  study,  but  liot  much 
inclined  to  it.  Before  he  was  seventeen  he  was 
removed  from  the  care  of  Mr.  Baird,  and  sent  to 
Sydney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  His  father 
died  soon  after,  leaving  Oliver  to  the  care  of  bis 
mother.  Tbe  character  of  tbb  lady  is  thus  given 
by  Forster,  in  his  "  Life  of  Cromwell.*'* 

An  iotereAling  person,  indeed,  wai  tbis  mother  of  OliTcr 
Cromwell— a  noinnn  with  the  glorioni  facnitj  of  sdrhrip 
when  other  a&sistance  failed  ber ;  ready  for  tbe  demwndi  m  * 
fortune  in  ita  eitremeat  adverae  tine }  «#  tpiifit  mA-  roti^ 
e^al  I0  her  wMutu  and  patii—  >  wbi^  vitk  tte  Moar 
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of  her  own  haodi»  piTe  ^vries  to  fire  daigfatere,  tuifieieBt 
o  narf7  Ihem  ioto  faoiUies  m  howmrable,  bat  more  wealthy, 
haa  their  owo ;  whoie  aiogle  pride  was  honeity,  aod  whose 
anion,   Iotc  ;    wlio   preaerTcd  io   the  gorgeoiu  pabce  at 

Wbilehall   tlie  iimple  tastes  that  distingaished  her  in  the 

brewer;  at  Uantiogdon. 

The  latter  sentence  requires  a  few  words.  The 
father  of  the  Protector  has  been  called .  **  a 
brewer/'  but  this  is  open  to  dispute.  There 
seems  great  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  by  trade 
a  brewer,  or  whether,  rather,  he  did  not  take  up 
the  malt  and  hops  aa  an  eoonomioal  expedient  of 
farming.  Probably  thb  was  the  case ;  and  it  may 
be  that  an  increasing  young  family,  and  the  ex- 
penses they  brought  with  them,  may  have  induced 
him  to  niake  a  profit  from  the  manufacture  by 
positive  sale ;  hence  his  imputed  trade  of  brewer. 
That  his  pecuniary  means  were  very  much  strait- 
ened we  gather  from  the  economic  practices  of 
the  famiij. 

But  to  return  to  the  mother  of  Oliver,  the 
evidence  to  whose  character  we  find  traced  through- 
out the  career  of  her  son. 

Her  only  care  amidat  aO  her  aplendonr,  says  lonter,  was 
lor  the  aafoty  of  bar  beloved  eon  in  his  dangeroai  emiaenoe ; 
flnaUy,  wboee  doaing  wish,  when  thai  anxiooa  care  had 
oatgiowa  her  strtngth,  accorded  with  her  whole  modeat 
and  tender  history — ^for  it  implored  a  simple  barial  in  some 
eonntry  churchyard,  rather  than  those  ill^snited  trapping! 
of  itate  and  ceremony  wherewith  she  feared,  and  with  icason 
feared,  that  Hie  H^hneaa  the  Lord  Froteetor  of  England, 
waaM  hava  her  oairkd  to  aome  royal  tomb. 

Soch  was  the  character  of  Mrs.  Cromwell, 
and,  making  all  allowance  for  the  difference 
between  the  temperament  of  man  and  woman, 
and  also  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  the 
life  of  each,  we  shaU  trace  a  close  resemblance 
between  that  of  the  parent  and  the  child.  The 
same  indomitable  energy  existed  in  both:  the 
power  of  "self-help;**  the  faculty  of  taking  op- 
portunity by  the  forelock,  and  turning  it  to  the 
best  account;  and  last,  not  least,  the  strangely 
independent  will  are  equally  observable  in  both. 
*  There  was  the  mother's  influence  conspicuous. 
If  Mrs.  Cromwell  had  passed  her  mornings  in 
l}ed,  and  her  evenings  in  a  ball-room,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  her  son  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  have  emulated  her  example;  and  while 
inheriting  the  same  qualities,  would  have  had  them 
warped,  like  the  trees  in  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
to  an  unnatural  form. 

We  now  go  to  another  regal  potentate,  who, 
bom  in  an  inferior  position,  raised  himself  to  the 
dignity  he  for  a  time  held. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  than  whom  the  world 
never  saw  a  more  wonderful  example  of  a  self- 
crowned  monarch,  was  essentially  a  man  of  the 
middling  classes.  His  birth  and  early  history  are 
too  weliknowu  (o  need  recapitulation.  The 
character  of  his  mother  has  not  been  so  generally 
mentioned.  One  work,  "The  Mothers  of  Great 
Men,*'  by  Mrs.  £llis,  throws  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Letitia  RamoUni,  the  mother  of  Napoleon,  was 


a  native  of  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Corsica. 
She  was  celebrated  for  her  extreme  beauty,  aud 
was  married  to  Charles  Buonaparte  when  only 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  country,  at  the  pre- 
sent marriage,  was  in  an  unsettled  and  warlike 
state.     The  young  wife — 

Appears  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  fearless  heroiae,  so 
far  aa  to  follow  her  husband  in  his  dangeroos  joorneys^ 
riding  l^  his  side,  aod  sharing  al!  the  perils  which  at  that 
time  endangered  the  property  and  the  Uvea  of  all  who  took 
part  in  the  pablic  affairs  of  the  island.  With  a  fine  consti- 
tntion  of  body,  she  possessed  a  firm,  undaunted  soul,  always 
daring  to  do  what  her  strong  will,  or  her  sense  of  duty, 
prompted;  and  not  only  exemplifying  in  her  owo  person 
those  high  rirtues  which  belonged  to  magnanimity,  bat 
enforcing,  by  a  rigid  and  almoat  Spartan  discipline,  the  same 
firtaes  in  others. 

This  character  partly  resembles  that  of  the  cap- 
tive of  St.  Helena,  in  the  day  of  his  power.  Like 
the  mother  of  Cromwell,  Letitia  Buonaparte  was 
left  a  widow,  and  had  the  whole  care  of  her 
children  thrown  upon  her.  Charles  Buonaparte 
died  in  1785,  leaving  his  widow,  at  the  "age  of 
thirty-five,  with  five  sons  and  three  daughters, 
her  children  liaviog  been  thirteen  in  all."  During 
the  life-time  of  her  husband,  her  authority  over 
them  had  been  undisputed ;  he  never  interfered. 
"  I  had  to  be  on  the  alert^**  said  Napoleon,  in 
speaking  of  his  boyhood — 

Our  mother  wonld  huTe  repressed  my  warlike  hnmoar ; 
she  would  not  hare  put  np  with  my  caprices.  Her  tender- 
nets  was  joined  with  severity ;  she  punished,  rewarded— all 
alike ;  the  good,  the  bad,  notching  eseaped  her.  She  did, 
indeed,  watoh  orer  as  with  a  solidtnde  nneiampled.  Every 
low  sentiment,  every  ungenerous  affeetion,  waa  discarded, 
discouraged ;  she  suffered  nothing  but  what  was  grand  and 
elevated  to  take  root  in  our  youthful  understanding*.  She 
abhorred  falsehood,  was  provoked  by  disobedience;  aha 
passed  over  none  of  our  faults. 

Here,  then,  we  have  examples  of  two  men  of 
the  middling  ohisses,  who  have  respectively  risen 
to  the  highest  position  in  the  state. 

Next  in  order  to  monarchs — aud  Cromwell, 
although  not  positively  meaning  the  crown,  still 
bore  all  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  while 
Napoleon  assumed  its  external  distinctions  also — 
come  statesmen ;  a  brilliant  army !  almost  inex- 
haustible in  its  bright  array,  and  drawn  from  the 
mediocracy.  The  Commons  of  the  present  day 
furnish  plenty  of  examples,  for  the  names  of 
Cobden,  Bright,  Disraeli,  Bulwef,  and  twenty 
others,  start  up  at  once.  A  few  years  back,  we 
had  Feel — the  son  and  grandson  of  a  cotton- 
spinner  ;  and  George  Canning,  who,  losing  hb  father 
when  he  was  only  one  year  old,  was  brought  up 
by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  a  merchant 
of  London.  In  a  work,  entitled  **  Poets  and 
Statesmen,"  by  William  Dowling,  we  have  tho 
following  interesting  remark : — 

Mrs.  Canning,  through  the  influence  of  Queen  Chariotte 
was  introduced  by  Garriok  to  the  stage  as  a  profesiion,  and 
she  subsequently  married  Reddish  the  actor.  Mcaawhilf, 
her  son  George  had  l)eoome  the  associate  of  actors  of  a  low 
dass,  from  which  influence  he  was  rescued  by  Moody,  the 
com(^dian,  who  stated  tho  boy's  case  to  Mr.  Stratford  Caa> 
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niog,  aod  thu  opened  the  road  by  which  he  advanced  to 
power  aod  fame. 

Here,  again,  was  the  mother's  influence  at 
work :  her  tastes  were  becoming  his,  her  com- 
panions also  his,  when,  fortuoatelj  for  him,  he 
was  removed' from  her  and  them. 

George  Canning's  education  began  at  llyde 
Abbey  School,  near  Winchester.  He  next  (in  his 
thirteenth  year)  went  to  Eton,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
management  of  a  weekly  periodical,  called  the 
"  Microcosm,"  published  at  Windsor.  This  was 
three  years  after  his  entrance  at  Eton,  oonse- 
qoently  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  At  seren- 
teen,  he  was  entered  as  a  student  ki  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  also  gained  academical  honours. 
His  Latin  poem  on  the  "  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  " — 
Her  ad  Meecam — was  considered  his  chef  ^csuwre. 
After  years  of  public  life,  and  political  success, 
he  was  made  Premier  on  April  13th,  1827. 

Still  going  back  for  a  few  years,  we  come  to 
Edmund  Burke,  the  son  of  an  Irish  attorney,  in 
good  practice.  His  birth  took  place  either  in 
1730  or  1728,  biographers  being  disagreed  on  this 
point.  His  mother  is  described  as  a  woman  of 
strong  mind,  cultivated  understanding,  and  fer- 
vent piety.  The  boy  showing  symptoms  of  a 
consumptive  tendency,  his  mother  kepC  him  at 
home  during  his  childhood,  and  instructed  him 
herself.  Until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  Latin 
master  was  none  other  than  a  village  schoolmaster, 
y'clept  O'Halloran,  who  always  would  have  it  that 
he  had  bestowed  on  the  future  statesman  the 
rudiments  of  his  greatness.  In  his  twelfth  ycar» 
he  went  to  the  classical  school  of  Baltimore,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  kept  by  a  Quaker,  of  the 
name  of  Shackleton. 

In  1743,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  became  a  "  scholar  of  the  house  "  in  1746. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1748 ;  that  of  M.A. 
in  1751;  and  he  was  made  LL.D.  in  1791.  But 
long  before  that  he  had  quitted  Dublin  for  London, 
being  intended  for  the  bar,  and  entered  ns  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1747. 

Among  all  the  statesmen  drawn  from  the  mld-^ 
dlisg  dasses,  none  have  attaiiled  «  mote  pro- 
minent position  than  Warren  Hastin^s^  Qotieirnor- 
Gfenett^l  of  India.  Thi^  difttinguished  man  was 
bb^n  in  1732.  Lord  Macaulay  Has  given  the 
following  accottht  of  his  childhood :— * 

Ae  irae  sent  early  to  the  village  school  of  Dayli/brd,  ia 
Worcestershire,  vhere  ho  lesrned  hie  lenods  on  the  same 
bench  with  the  boob  of  the  peasantry  ^  lor  did  aoTtUiog  in 
his  garb  or  his  fare  indicate  that  his  hfe  was  to  take  a  widely 
different  course  from  that  of  the  young  rustics  with  whom 
he  played.  Bat  no  clood  eoold  overcast  the  dawn  of  so 
nileh  genius  and  so  randi  ambition.  The  very  plotigbmen 
observed,  nnd  long  remembered,  how  icindly  little  Warien 
too^  to  his  book.  When  he  was  eiglit  years  old,  ho  went 
up  io  Loodoo,  aud  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Newington,  where 
ho  was  well  taught  but  ill  fed.  He  always  attributed  the 
smallness  of  bis  stature  to  the  hardness  and  scanty  fare  of 
this  seminary.  At  ten  he  W2is  remored  to  Westminster 
School.  ViDiog  Bourne  was  one  of  the  masters.  Cburohill, 
Colmao,  !Uoyd,  Cumberland,  Cowper,  were  among  tiie  st»- 
dentl.    Warren  was  disting niched  among  his  comrades  as  an 


excellent  swimmer,  boatman,  and  scholar.  At  fonrteen  he 
was  first  in  the  examination  for  the  fooodation.  His  name, 
in  gilded  letters,  on  the  walls  of  the  dormitory,  still  attests 
his  victory  over  many  elder  compeers.  He  stayed  two  years 
longer  at  the  school,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a  student- 
ship at  Christdinrch,  when  he  was  removed  from  Westminster 
to  fill  a  writership  obtained  for  htm  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Ue  passed  a  few  months  nt  a  com- 
mercial academy,  to  study  arithmetic  and  book-keepiog,  and 
in  January,  1750,  a  few  days  after  he  bad  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  sailed  for  Bengal,  and  arrived  at  his 
destination  in  the  October  following. 

And  that  boy  rose  to  be  the  governor  of  fifty 
millions  of  Asiatics;  '*but/'  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  when  his  long  public  life,  sosinguhirly  chequered 
with  good  and  evil,  with  glory  and  obloquy,  had 
at  length  closed  for  ever,  it  was  to  Daylsford  he 
retired  to  die." 

Pages  might  be  filled  with  the  names  of  those 
statesmen  who  have  carved  out  a  distinguishad 
position  for  themselves.  Men  of  noble  birth  hare 
occupied  the  same ;  but  to  the  credit  of  the  former, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  mnk  aud  wealth  ikre. 
wonderful  stepping-stones  to  the  approbation  of 
the  world ;  and  that,  using  them  with  tact;  auy 
man  of  common  p^rts  may  win  the  smile  of. 
society,  while  genius  and  mental  superiority,  of  a. 
high  degree,  are  required  to  pdsh  through  p(yVeKy  ' 
and  disadvantages  of  ev^ry  Icind,  to  the  position 
which  the  great  in  birth  hold  naturally.  ' 

It  is  one  thiog  to  look  at  ihesie  fttmggfes  wiUi . 
the  sentirpental  ^e  of  fiction,  but  q«ite  aiiolher  to^v 
have  them  brought  taagibly  beloro  at.  TherA  ib-ar« 
crushing  effect  io  poverty.  In  the  teain  of  evils  it 
brings  with  it ;  thq  meannessefi,  the  anxieties,  the 
cares;  the  irritating  effect  on.  the  miiid^  ia  apt  io ; 
nip  genius — to  free^  the  tender  plant,  Io  the 
well-furnisbed»  well-lit  twm.  of  him  whose  (^ecu-  \ 
niary  means  are  certain,  whose  position  in  life  is 
as  certain,  who  has  all  the  blessings  of  life  around 
him,  it  were  easy,  one  would  fancy,  for  the  mind 
to  attain  that  equability  and  calm  repose  which 
should  be  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  genius. 
Turn  to  the  abode  of  him  who  has  to  work  his  own 
way  in  life.  His  room  is  uncomfortable,  his  mind  in 
the  same  state  as  his  room ;  bills  accumulate^ 
while  a  remittance  becomes  an  apocryphal  ide^;, 
perhaps  his  dinner  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and 
the  threadbare  condition  of  his  coat  a  source  of 
deep  disquietude — for  he  mitst  keep  a  decent  ex- 
terior— must  not  sink  in  appearance  below  the 
respectability  of  the  middle  classes.  He  may  be 
married  ;•  so  much  the  worse  if  that  be  the  case ; 
there  are  more  backs  to  clothe,  more  mouths  to. 
feed,  mofe  anxious  beating  hearts  to  soothe.  And 
that,  more  or  less,  is  just  the  picture  of  the  early 
struggle  of  hundreds  whose  names  have  become 
fingerposts  in  the  world's  history.  Yet,  sucn  a 
state  appears  inimical  to  the  growth  of  excellence. 
However,  it  is  sometimes  only  in  appearance ;  for 
poverty  (not  penurj)  gives  the  stimulus  to  genius^ 
and  bids  it  rear  its  noble  head,  and  look  proudly 
at  ^be  world,  while  the  golden  weight  of  affluence 
may  enervate,  crush,  and  destroy  the  glo.Hous 
germ. 
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SUMMER    RAIN. 


Rain  1  rain !  it  it  ftttmmer  raiu ! 
And  it  scarcdj  aouads  on  tbo  window-pane ; 
And  the  children  ftil  are  playing  yet» 
Though  the  atones  of  the  street  are  black  and  wet ; 
And  it  89on  will  ooaso,  and  the  e?e  will  shine 
As  fair  as  the  moru  in  the  cryatallioc, 

Lore  I     Lo?e ! 
'iViih  a  anoilo  and  blush  as  brigiit  as  thine. 

Rain !  rain !  not  the  winter  rain ! 

Wfth  its  eddy  and  lash  on  the  window-pane, 

And  the  howl  and  rush  of  the  driren  storm, 

And  the  children  silent  with  alarm, 

And  the  mother  bent  upon  her  knee 

In  prayer  for  the  father,  far  at  sea. 

Love  f    Love ! 
But  he  )b  not  afar  who  loveth  thee. 

Rain  !  raio  I  it  is  summer  rain ! 
And  it  scarcely  aouuds  on  the  window-pane  : 
And|  for  days,  a  cloudless  sun  lias  rolled, 
Ajid  the  deep,  at  eve,  been  Lidian  gold  ; 
And,  for  nights,,  a  cloudless  moon  did  rifte, 
Aua  tjtie  stars  sj^ine  put  in  summer  skies^ 

l»oye\    Love! 
With  the  love.f^n^.  the, light  Qf  thj  gentle  eyes. 

Anid'aloirertnd  slower  the  raindrop  falls, 
And'iii^aliwiew  it  lighter  upon  the  wails ; 
Amd  i  lean  at  ike  pane,  and  ilook  as  i  lean, 
Att  Ui^elouda^  Ibr  the  blue  lo  hreak  between  ; 
Far  the  ««»  k  sbiaing,  Oaf  away, 
On  tlw  se«t1ioni  bilia,  beyovdtho  bay. 

Love !    Love  I 
Bttl  the  aun  tboald  ahine  upon  Ihee  alway. 


Rain  1  rain  !  it  is  summer  raio  1 
And  it  ceases,  at  last,  on  thn  window-pane  ; 
And  the  wind  was  listless,  all  the  whilo. 
And  a  wave  broke  never  against  the  ble ; 
And  to-morrow's  snn  will  dry  the  dew. 
On  the  green  of  April,  grown  anew. 

Love  1    Love  I 
A  smile  might  be  false,  hot  a  tear  is  true* 

And  the  vanes  are  swaying  to  the  sea, 

And  the  breeze  tlmt  comes  liath  blown  on  thee; 

And  soon  the  gloom  will  overpass, 

And  cvcrj  leaf,  and  every  grass. 

Will  wear,  at  eve,  a  glistening  gem-^ 

Might  dazzle  in  a  diadem. 

Love !     Love ! 
And  I  would,  that  for  thee,  I  could  gather  them. 

And  the  brook,  that  hath  long  been  tiny  and  alow, 
Will  leap  from  the  linn,  in  the  pool  below ; 
And  the  roses,  too,  will  have  caught  the  raiu. 
And  will  blow,  with  the  blow  of  tlieir  bloom  again ; 
But  the  earth  baa  no  rose  when  the  lily  blowa. 
And  the  lily  is  dead  in  the  bloom  of  the  roae. 

Love  I    Love  I 
But  my  love  is  a  lily,  as  well  as  a  rose. 

She  will  go  to  see  the  setting  sun. 

Leaning  on  me — her  beloved  one ; 

And  the  roses,  hanging  in  all  the  walks. 

Will  tremble  and  blush,  as  we  pass,  on  their  ata^ks ; 

And  the  leaves  will  whisper  lovers*  lore. 

Like  verse  for  the  song  of  the  sea,  on  the  shore. 

Love  1    Love ! 
And  I  love  thee,  ever  more  and  more. 
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THE    PULPIT. 


Tub  Press  is  assailed  often  in  the  pulpit,  and 
somctihoes  from  its  own  place  it  retaliates.  Both 
are  engaged*  in  a  good  work,  although  they  may 
not  always  agree.  Both  have  occasionally  bad 
specimens  of  their  classes.  There  are  immoral 
ptiblieatlons  in  this  world,  and  there  have  been 
useless  pulpits.  The  pulpits  avowedly  deal  with  (he 
itifei;esU  of  the  future  ;  the  press  more  palpably 
wtlh'  the  affairs  of  the  present.  StilT,  all  these 
matters  are,  or  should  be,  blended  together. '  It 
is  kn  error  to  separate  them.  Mau^s  duty  should 
be  man^s  religion.  Life  comes  to  a  great  break, 
and  men  do  not  see  beyond  it — as  they  do  not  fee 
to-morrow,  and  what  it  may' bring  forth;  but  life 
fir  a  ^^ole,  iihd  should  be  deart  with  in  that 
aense. 

One  ban  mav  be  storing  up  heaps  of  moiiey, 
yet  be  the  "moat  remarkable  spendthrift  of  his 


street  or  his  town.  Another  may  be  apparently 
following  pleasures,  when  he  is  going  as  rapidly  aa 
possible  into  trouble,  facts  are  misnamed  in 
society,  and  it  gaina  nothing  by  these  blundtta. 
They  proceed  out  of  the  error  common  to  all, 
u  hereby  life  is  not  divided  even  into  parts,  but 
kept  as  two  distinct  and  separate  lives. 

Accordingly,  the  pulpit  takes  t6ss  cognisance 
than  may  be  desireable  of  this  current  stage  of 
existence.  It  resembles  an  institute  of  the  fuiura 
more  thau  of  the  present.  Some  portion  of  its 
fair  influenoe  may  be  squaifdered  in  this  way  ;  and 
for  many  years  it  appesred  not  to  exercise  the 
power  which  it  might  have  possessed.  The  Force  is 
large.  Its  officials  in  this  island  are  a  perfect 
corps  d^armSe^  engaged  in  its  work.  At  leaat, 
twenty.*five  thousand  men,  of  ordinarily  good 
education  and  fully  average  minds^  are  employed 
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in  prt'ssiog  ou  llie  people  the  acceplance  of  glad 
iidiogs.     Thia  Gospel  has  its  conditioAs.    They' 
oppose  the  nataral  inclinations  of  mankind ;  bat  in 
this  country  they  bare  gained  many  apparent  and 
profeMed;  converts.     They  have  moulded  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  social:  system  into  some  degree 
of  confotmity  to  thtif  spirit,    fhe  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  call  themselves  Christians.     More* 
over,  I  think  thai  the  mi^rily  believe  what  tbity 
say.     I  do  not  consider  that  the  greater  part  of 
my  acqiiiifilanoe  and  friends  are  hypoerttes ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  tliem  to  be  b^tieyr  than  the  ao- 
qqaintaiu:e  or  the  frienda  of  other  people.    Hypo- 
ciisy  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  oommon  crime.  This 
opinion  may,  however,  be  formed  upon,  excess  of 
charity,  of  good,  nature  ;  or,  not  to  be  too  indul- 
gent in  my  own  case,  from  defective  knowledge  of 
the  world.     8till,  I  assume  at  present  its  accuracy, 
and  nobody  eau  demonstrate  its  inaccuracy,  since 
hypocrisy  cannot  be  proved,  and  can  only  be  sur- 
mised.   He  who  formed  the  heart  has  retained  the 
evideiice  of  this  guilt  in  His  own  keeping.     Men 
maty  make  the  impulsive  oscillations  of  an  ill- 
balanced  mind  into  evidences  of  hypocrisy,  with 
which  they  may  not  have  any  sympathy :  but  they 
do  not  prove  the  offence.    A  vast  multitude  in 
this  coimtry  are  apparently,  therefore,  believers  in 
the  Gospel.   The  great  majority  of  our  population, 
indeed,   are  allies  of  the  pulpit,  and   its   power 
should  be  immense.     That  power  is  immense  in 
subordinate  oiatters.     "  The  Church  is  in  danger" 
.  lam  Jag  two  bundled  years  elicited  a  response,  like 
wildfire  for  intensity  and  rapidity.     "  Ereedcm  of 
oonaciejiee"  and  "  religious  liberty*'  haTe  roused 
echoes  that  oeased  not  till  cabinets  fell  and  thrones 
were  wrecked.    The  power  is  great,  but  it  is  not 
directed  with  skill.     It  generalises  when  it  should 
individualise.     I  do  not  mean  that,  more  than  "  the 
press,"    it  should  deal   with  individual   crimes, 
much  less  peculiarities ;  but  it  should  call  for  in- 
dividual work.     Fifty  years  since  "  the  pulpit*' 
vras  not  aggressive,  and  the  churches  were  passive. 
The  congregations  came  and  went.     They  heard 
much  of  duties  and  faith;  many  of  the  hearers 
were  comforted,  doubtless,  and  many  passed  out 
of  the  Iribulalious  of  this  preface  to  life— into  life. 
Still,  the  character  of  the  services  were  nearly 
Jewish  in  their  carelessness  of  proselytising.    Fro- 
pagandism  was  reckoned  discourteous,  and  those 
who  neglected  it  assumed  credit  for  good  manners. 
The  heathen  \%-erc  left  to  be  the  heathen  coiilinu- 
ally»  as  if,  like  cloud  tM)d  storm,  in  the  physical, 
they  were  a  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  religious 
world.     F.veu  if  a  hope  of  their  conversion   at 
.  some  period  rested  in  many  minds,  it  did  rest.    It 
was  liopc  in  a  miracle.     It  was  confidence  that, 
.  where  they  did  nothing,  something  would  be  done. 
They  leant  baek,  with  life- long  composure,  on  the 
doctrine  of  their  ow.n  helplessness  in  the  matter  — 
aiK^rthodoK  doctrine,  iu  one  sense;  but  they  looked 
.alwii^e  ,tO  one  side,   and   never   turned   to  the 
.piiwr,     ... 

Theve  were  cj^cepiions,.    Tlic,  founders  of  mis- 


sionary societies  were  the  exceptions;  but  they 
weire  deemed  generally  enthusiasts— innocents  with 
a  want ;  and  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  seventy 
years  have  not  passed  since  their  objects  ^me 
stigmatised  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Sco^h 
Church  as  lotriosioaHy  objectionable,  and  Ifkdy 
enough  to  produce  bad  results.  As  for'  tlie  Eng- 
lish Church,  one  must  read  the  history  of  W^esley 
and  Whitfield  to  know  its  state  at  that  time; 

The  Pnlpit  of  Scotland  in  these  days  was  ^f- 
ccssively  dull  and  square.  Any  man  who  has  had 
au  opportunity  of  looking  .-oves  old  diseeniBoSt  Hill 
admit  that  they  were  cool  aud  tame..  The  obaimc- 
ter  changed  gradually ;  but  they  are  atill  argikm^a- 
tative  and  disputative^  ratheic  than  eahortatioDs. 
In  England,  the  iiearers  were  gajneraUy,  ^aUsied 
when  prayers  were  read  well.  X  reoollep^.  tbavlng 
been  unable  to  obtain  space  to  sit  or  "  kneel*'  in 
one  cathedral  during  chau^tingi^nd  parens  ^  i^ut 
three- fourths  of  the  congregation  departed  befipre 
the  sermon.  They  had  "  said  their  prayei>," 
whatever  that  may  mean,  and  they  were  ^atisfiipd. 
The  mistake  was  all  the  greater  that  the  discot^se 
was  very  intelligent  and  useful.       .        j       , 

An  opposite  course  was  adopted  in  Scotland; /or 
in  all  things — even  io  our  Christianity — we  are  an 
opposition  people,  and  ofltimes  right  Our  plan 
of  worship  got,  at  last,  into  an  extreme  fit  of  in- 
tellectuality. I  once  was  in  a  ofaunelr  for  onaiubnr 
and  nearly  three-quarters.  The  imm  waa  enttltolj 
occupied  by  the  minister's  own  eomposition^  esciept 
so  much  as  waa  required  to  read  and  eing^^t-I  be- 
lieve tweuty-four  lines  altogether-— an4  to  read  the 
text  of  his  discourse,  which  did  noi  enoeedi  I 
think,  twelve  words.  The  scheme  was  dreadfully 
erroneott8»  and  inoonsisleni  with  tin  inalmotioni  of 
the  speaker's  superiors.  This  excess  of  disoonraing 
is  now  abandoned,  without  any  injury  to  our  in- 
tellectual stsnding,  but  with  much  advantage  in 
every  respect.  Still,  Scotch  discourses  are  chiefly 
cast  in  the  old  mould.  They  seem  framed  gene- 
rally to  demonstrate  some  fact  or  principle  in 
which  the  hearers  have  believed  from  their  infancy 
upwards.  Logical  reasoning  is  extremely  stupid 
when  it  is  not  wanted.  On  earth  nothing  boires 
me  more  than  too  much  proof.  The  idea  of  a 
young  gentleman,  who  I  know  to  be  rather  in^ma- 
ture  in  Lis  learning  and  opinions,  occupying  an 
hour  of  the  most  valuable  time  that  a  hard- wrought 
man  possesses — namely,  his  Sabbaths — iu  making 
quite  clear  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
to  six  or  seven  hundred  persons,  who  believed  it 
before  he  was  born — and  some  of  them  befomhis 
mother  was  born — is  very  odd;  and  would  appear 
very  singular  to  "  the  fathers  of  the  Church,' '.if  they 
would  take  the  matter  into  their  thoughts.  The 
greater  part  of  minds  in  the  world  find  one  quarter 
of  an  hour's  dry,  good,  hard  argument  all  that  they 
can  employ  profitably  for  one  time.  The  belief  of 
many  persons  is  much  better  than  their  practice.  JBut 
I  aoi  told,  "  Make  sound  the  creed,  and  tho  prac- 
tice will  follow."  Perhaps  so ;  but  I  wonld  like 
to  see  it.     The  great  evil  in  our  congregations  ia, 
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tiiat  there  are  so  many  hMrers  wlio  are  Bot  doen 
af  the  word. 

The  palfdi  has  not  the  influence  that  it  might 
and  should  wield,  from  a  ourious  ohlifion  that 
oreepa  over  pastors  and  people.    Thej  do  not  re- 
member that  they  were  young.     I  reoollect  my 
infancy.    It  must  ha?e  been  extremely  happy  and 
pleasant,  I  remember  it  all  so  well.       "Good 
men,"  and  especially  a  certam  elass  of  ladies,  are 
sure  to  consider  me  to  have  been  a  desperate  re- 
probate in  my  youth,  when  they  hear  this  candid 
confession,  which  I  make,  like  others,  for  the 
pablio  good.     I  did  not  like  much  to  attend  public 
worship.    I  liked  the  walk  to  chureh,  and  I  much 
better  liked  the  walk  back  to  dinner  at  home. 
That  is  the  simple  truth.     I  had  a  good  opinion  of 
the  singing ;  and,  although  it  was  far  from  being 
fine,  yet  I  could  ha?e  taken  it  somewhat  longer 
with  satisfaotiott.     I  knew  that  prayer  was  very 
solemn,  and  had  recourse  always  to  *'  Our  Father," 
which  I  could  repeat  quietly  to  the  end ;  but  I 
did  not  comprehend  hard  words.    The  sermon 
went  completely  out  of  my  depth.    It  was  so 
difficult  to  remember  the  text,  for  repetition  in  the 
afternoon,  that  I  neyer  made  anything  of  the 
heads.    The  minister  was  blameless.    He  did  not 
intend  me  to  profit  by  his  services ;  but  he  ex* 
peoted  me  to  sit  demure  and  quiet  in  a  corner,  as 
if  the  discourse  had  been  all  plain  to  my  under- 
standing.   He  had  formed  similar  expectations  of 
other  young  people.     The  diflbmlty  was,  that 
perents  had  the  same  ideas ;  and  there  was  an  old 
nurse  of  mine,  perfectly  sensible  on  all  other  sub- 
jects, who,  for  two  hours  of  each  Sabbath,  was 
my  terror. 

The  Press  was  nothing  better  then  than  the 
Pulpit.  There  were  few  of  those  little  books  that 
now  enliven  and  instruct  together.  The  path  to 
learning  was  dry  and  hard.  The  path  to  religion 
was  drier  and  harder — not  a  green  blade  nor  a 
Httle  fiower  to  be  seen  by  a  child  in  all  the  road, 
unless  in  the  Book  itself.  It  was  always  full  of 
marvellous  history — from  the  tragedy  of  Cain 
killing  Abel,  down  to  that  grandest  dinner-party 
ever  met  on  earth,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias ;  or  to  the  river  of  life,  and  the  gates  of 
pearls,  and  the  streets  of  gold,  and  where  there  is 
no  night;  to  that  land  where  there  is  neither 
sorrow  nor  crying;  beside  the  living  fountains 
whereby  "God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes."  The  youngest,  who  are  able  to  read, 
comprehend  all  these  matters,  although  they  may 
have  no  opinion  whatever  on  Apocalyptic  interpre- 
tations. Still,  they  think  of  the  Book  of  Life,  and 
the  holy  city,  the  great  street,  and  the  pleasant 
tree  of  life.  I  once  took  courage  from  a  few 
words — "  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow,"  to 
look  at  some  carnations  and  stars  of  Bethlehem, 
which  were  my  private  property ;  and,  although  it 
was  on  the  holy  day,  I,  a  very  little  child,  did  not 
feel  myself  worse  in  consequence.  Because  I  re- 
member the  entire  process  of  antipathy,  and  then 
interest,  preceded  by  an  unbelief  in  "evangelical 
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doeirinea,  and  know  that  it  waa  paiafoiy  I  have 
learned  to  h^  **  great  stress"  upon  the  neoesaity 
of  services  being  adapted  for  the  young.  I  am 
never  likely  to  forget  the  dennneiations  of  good- 
ness, as  I  undentood  them,  which  I  heard  from 
one  evangelioal  minister.  He  went  over  all  the 
oommandmenta.  I  thought,  as  to  the  first,  that  I 
had  not  broken  that;  smd  I  was  quite  sure  in 
reference  to  the  second,  aa  I  read  iU  1  could  not 
recall  any  offence  against  the  third.  Ifixoept  in 
respect  to  the  carnations  ahready  mentioned,  I  waa 
pretty  strong  in  the  fourth,  and  very  anxioaa  to 
obey  the  fifth.  So  on  with  the  othen  to  the  end. 
All  this,  however,  he  assured  me  and  others^  waa 
of  no  use.  He  should  have  tokl  ua  that  our 
obedience  was  merely  comparative,  and  not  foil  or 
real.  As  it  was,  I  went  home  diapirited,  and 
thought  for  nearly  a  whole  week.  "  I  need  not  try, 
it's  of  no  use.*'  That  came  from  too  much  apeak* 
ing,  and  too  little  thinkings  on  the  part  of  the 
minister ;  for  all  that  he  said,  if  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed thoughtfully,  consisted  with  my  own 
opinions  now,  to  which  I  would  have  felt  no  objec- 
tions then.  A  child  appreciates  truth  soon  if  it 
be  kindly  told ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  simple 
truth  that  may  not  be  understood  in  early  years. 

The  Pulpit  should  be  made  attractive  to  the 
young.  Boys  and  girla  under  ten  or  twelve  yean 
of  age  form  one-fourth  part  of  all  congregations. 
There  are  four  milliona  of  them  at  least,  or, 
perhaps,  five  millions  in  this  island;  and  if  the 
services  of  religion  were  made  acceptable  and  at- 
tractive  to  them,  less  would  be  said  than  we  hear 
now,  twenty  years  hence,  of  the  want  of  ehurohes 
and  the  neglect  of  public  worship. 

Any  person  in  Glasgow  may  do  exactly  what  I  did 
one  day, — for  ten  thousand  persons  do  it  every  day, 
— walkover  a  little  hill,  where  within  five  hundred 
yards,  and  nearly  in  one  direction,  he  may  see 
fifteen  large  ehurohes  which  were  not  there  ten 
years  ago,  and  twenty  that  were  not  built  fifteen 
years  since.  The  view  is  from  the  top  of  that  little 
hill  looking  in  one  direction;  for  if  the  passenger 
were  to  turn  backward,  uncounted  by  me  are  the 
chureh  spires  on  which  his  eyes  would  rest. 

The  buildings  before  him  betray  taste  in  several 
instances,  wealth  in  all.  It  is  unfortunate  as  a 
matter  of  taste  that  the  attractive  spires,  without 
exception,  are  placed  on  low  ground ;  and  those 
which  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  world  do  not 
deserve  it  from  their  shape.  The  buildings  are 
varied  in  design*  It  is  literally  so  many  churohea 
as  many  styles.  There  is  an  Episcopalian  Chureh, 
adorned  with  a  quotation  from  the  Bible  in 
the  original;  and  an  Independent  Churoh,  with  little 
figures  for  the  Apostles,  or  for  some  of  them,  in 
gilding,  as  ornaments  to  the  outside  walls,  There  is 
an  Independent  Churoh  with,  and  another  without, 
a  spire ;  a  Unitarian  Churoh,  very  like  a  sbmU 
Greek  temple — and  one  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Churehes  beside  it  is  like  a  large  temple,  with  a 
design  from  Athens,  and  a  spire  standing  beside, 
and  not  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  Canton  or 
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Jeddo — and,  if  not,  then  sui generis.    The  majority 
of  these  bnfldihgs  belong  to  the  Free  Gharoh. 
Two  spires  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  like 
champions  in  a  ring,   or  companions  in  friendly 
talk.     The  one  is  oyer  the  Eree  Ghnroh  College, 
to  which  a  place  of  worship  is  attached.     The 
other  belongs  to  the  charch  built  for  Mr.  Gaird, 
who  has  attained  great  popalarity  from  his  style 
as  a  preacher ;  but  the  building  can  accommodate 
only  a  select  congregation,  and  is  small.     The  re- 
spectability of  the   ** Beadles**    would   frighten 
plebeian  applicants  for  sittings.     These  officials 
resemble  Deans,  at  the  least  in  their  exterior  ar- 
rangements.    A  place  of  worship  in  these  circum- 
stances contributes  directly  little  to  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  the  multitude.     It,  and  its  class  generally, 
are  built  to  allow  those  who  fare  sumptuously 
every  day  the  luxury,  in  a  genteel  and  respectable 
way,  of  public  worship.    Tbey  need  it  not  less  than 
other  people.    Perhaps  they  need  it  more,  for  a 
missionary  or  a  Scripture  reader  has  a  difficulty 
in  getting  into  a  drawing-room  with  his  message 
of  peace.     He  may  get  there  to  tell  his  experiences 
among  the  poor  half-a-mile  aWay.    They  are  tales 
of  an  unknown  land,  and  not  less  exciting  than 
those  of  the  Ojibbewa  Indians ;  but  he  must  not 
make  professional  visits.     And  these  great  or  rich 
churches  have  their  uses  in  helping  the  poor  ; 
but  they  do  nothing    within   their    own  walls 
towards  informing  the  sweating  and  sweltering 
masses  of  mankind. 

Their  style  is,  however,  often  inconsistent  with 
their  objects.  I  am  guilty  of  a  love  for  appropriate 
neatness  in  all  places  of  public  worship,  and  a  rich- 
ness or  solemnity  in  the  arrangements,  where  that 
is  possible  without  incurring  heavy  responsibilities, 
and  they  are  often  incurred,  and  remain  like  a 
national  debt  pulling  down  the  energies  of  the 
people — without  the  slightest  belief  in  consecra- 
tion, or  the  possibility  of  getting  a  breath  of 
spiritual  influence  put  into  bricks  and  stones, 
slates  or  timber ;  yet  I  think  a  church  should  tell 
its  purposes,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  be  confined  to 
them  and  to  kindred  topics.  It  is  not  a  nice 
place  for  squabbling  in  regarding  a  penny  rate,  and 
speaking  or  thinking  evU  "  of  the  rulers  of  the 
people,'*  or  even  the  vicar. 

There  should  be  congruity  between  the  objects 
and  the  style,  something  of  "  the  mellow  calm  '* 
that,  out  of  the  noise  of  the  present,  is  bom 
of  the  future  and  the  past,  the  hope  and  the 
memory. 

I  went  into  one  of  these  West-end  churches.  It 
was  an  afternoon  service.  I  felt,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  minister,  that  it  would  be  good  and  profit- 
able, and  with  the  becoming  modesty  of  an  in- 
truder turned  to  the  gallery,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  less  fully  occupied  than  the  area,  as  is 
the  custom  in  Scotland ;  but  there  was  no  labour, 
there  was  luxury  in  climbing  these  broad  short 
stairs.  At  the  top  of  them  a  headless  or  pew- 
opeoer,  advanced  in  life,  and  perhaps  not  well 
pleased  with  it,  by  hieroglyphical  signs  wished  to 


allure  my  steps  into  some  unknown  region  of  finery, 
but  the  seat  nearest  the  door  answered  my  pur- 
pose ;  it  was  all  so  very  fine,  as,  for  a  humble- 
minded  person,  to  be  rather  frightsome. 

Glasgow  was  out  of  town.  That  I  had  for- 
gotten, and  there  was  a  seat  in  these  upper  regions 
for  almost  every  listener.  The  reason  was  obvious. 
The  minister  and  people  were  "  down  the  water,*' 
and  some  one  of  the  brethren  had  come  up  the 
water,  an  exchange  of  place  for  the  benefit  of  un  - 
fortunites  pent  in  city  vile.  When  my  official 
friend  saw  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  me  she 
intimated  a  rather  gruff  assent  that  I  might  sit 
there, — the  very  act  that  I  had  my  mind  made  up 
to  do,  from  a  liking  to  the  propinquity  of  the 
door  in  a  ^  simmering'*  afternoon,  the  benefit  of 
the  wall  to  rest  upon,  the  fa(;ility  of  seeing  the 
entire  building,  and  when  all  was  over  getting 
reasonably  soon  out  of  the  way.  Besides,  the 
crimson  cushion  seemed  as  soft  as  any  other  I  was 
likely  to  meet. 

The  reason  for  the  old  lady's  anxiety  to  carry 
me  further  in  became  evident.  The  seat  not  being 
let  was  used  by  her,  and  she  was  afflicted  with 
"  rheumatics,*'  and  wanted  to  employ  the  cushion 
and  wall  as  a  sofa.  I  saw  my  error  too  late,  but 
the  splendour  of  the  decorations  absorbed  attention 
for  a  time.  They  were  novel,  the  colourings  ob« 
jectionable,  the  design  or  form  good,  and  I  should 
say  useful ;  that  is,  the  acoustics  of  the  house  are 
perhaps  unexceptionable.  The  roof  is  magnificent, 
but  here  and  there  something  tawdry  occurs.  It 
is  supported  by  pillars,  perhaps  intended  to  resem- 
ble the  Corinthian  order,  for  anything  I  know ;  yet 
that  cannot  be,  for  they  comprise  angels  with  wings, 
attired  matronly  and  modestly,  without  any  crino- 
linio  extravagance ;  but  each  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  the  personage  most  necessary  in  a 
nursery,  where  there  is  a  thriving^chUd  not  moiw 
than  ten  months  old.  Why  do  artistes  make 
angels  female,  with  pinions  P  It  conveys  an  idea  of 
spiritual  existence,  to  old  and  young,  entirely  un- 
founded. Let  artistes  mould  and  picture  what 
they  know  and  see.  lie  tutor  ultra  erepidam;  but  a 
great  painter  or  sculptor  would  be  amazed  by 
any  comparison  to  his  boot- maker.  The  colouring 
of  the  lower  part  of  this  building  is  of  a  "  rich" 
brown  red.  The  upper  portions,  on  a  level  with 
the  gallery  and  the  roof,  are  of  gaudy  and  gay 
colours ;  the  pillars  resemble  a  greenish  marble, 
and  there  is  too  much  decorative  and  gilding  work. 
There  is  too  much  for  taste,  and  a  great  deal  too 
much  for  the  labour  that  has  to  be  done  in  the 
world.  The  blue  in  the  colouring  seems  rather 
light,  but  without  criticising  details,  which  is  no 
part  of  my  object,  it  occurs  to  the  visitor  that  a 
more  ecclesiastical  effect  would  have  been  pro« 
duced  for  less  money.  Yet  this  is  a  splendid 
building,  externally  and  internally.  After  what 
might  be  considered  the  more  devotional  services, 
the  preacher  mentioned  his  text,  St.  John's  Gospel, 
c.  iii.  V.  16,  one  that  goes  right  into  any  open  heart, 
and  needs  no  commentary.    It  is  a  noble  passage 
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u  tiie  ground  of  ao  exhortation,  bot  certairiljiioeft 
liot  appear  to  require  abetract  argumente  to  make 
clear  ita  meaning.  In  a  moment,  kowerer,  and  I 
uever  knew  liow  be  got  there,  the  preacher  waa  in 
the  elect  world.  Then,  for  fortj  minatee,  he  en* 
Urged  apon  the  neceseit  j  for  the  statements  in  his 
teit,  their  origin,  and  eferj  other  matter  connected 
with  them.  He  may  bare  comprehended  the 
whole  disconrse  himself,  but  for  me»  with  mj  tmst- 
ing  and  weak  mind,  the  simple  words,  "  God  so 
bred  the  world,' ^  were  grander  and  holier  than  all 
that  could  be  said  of  the  reasons.  The  reasons 
hare  all  been  lost  to  me  in  the  result.  I  see  the 
fhiit,  and  need  not  scramble  among  dark  mysteries 
for  the  hidden  root.  Then  he  came  to  a  few 
practical  obserratbns.  Now,  at  last,  in  this 
marsh  of  eontrorersy,  I  thought,  we  shall  hare 
Httle  islets  of  fresh  rerdure,  such  as  I  hare  seen 
in  other  marshes  of  the  physical  world.  But  this 
was  not  to  be.  The  preacher  was  a  serere  man. 
His  last  words,  "  Lost,  lost,  eternally  and  irre- 
trierably  lost,**  rung  for  two  or  three  hours^  I 
doubt  not,  on  the  ears  of  the  awakening  children, 
who  could  not  follow  through  all  the  reasonings 
whereby  a  man  endearoured  to  explain  the  occur- 
rences from  ererlasting,  ere  yet  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  were  laid,  whereby  his  text  became  a 
moral  necessity,  or,  at  least,  a  moral  propriety. 
For  a  weak-minded  person  like  njself — and  all 
children  are  strong  in  imsginatire  faculties,  but 
weak  in  logical  talents— it  was  sufficient — ^yea,  the 
fulness  and  orerflowing  of  sufficiency,  to  read  the 
text  there.  We  might  hare  liked — the  we  being 
all  the  children  and  myself^the  applications 
practically  to  our  lires  and  ourselres  of  this  rich 
passage,  so  rich  in  comfort,  and  heart-raising  in- 
fluences. It  might  hare  done  us  good  to  remember 
that  eren  this  wreck  was  so  lored  in  its  wretched- 
ness that  all  the  beauty  of  flower  and  scenery  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  world.  We  might  hare 
listened  with  profit,  and  gone  away  with  softened 
spirits,  from  an  enumeration  of  "  the  loring  kind- 
nesses of  the  Lord,**  terminating  in  this  grand 
gift — the  key  of  all — of  all  the  cause  and  spring. 
Perhaps  we— the  children  and  myself — for  I  take 
the  congregation  generally  to  be  strong-minded 
people,  as  is  eridently  true  of  my  colleague  in  that 
pew— the  headless— who  appeared  fo  be  delighted 
and  edified  by  this  most  tough  rarel  of  reasoning ; 
but  we,  the  children  and  the  writer,  might  hare 
gone  forth,  anxious  to  lore  more,  ond  more  purely, 
all  that  "God  so  lored,"  and  to  hear,  with  deeper 
sorrow  than  before,  his  name  irrcrerently  or  sin- 
fully spoken,  fvho  "  so  lored  the  world ;"  and  in 
grief  fhat  it  should  erer  be  sinfully  in  other  lips, 
to  have  had  it  suilessly  and  more  strongly  en- 
graren  on  our  own  hearts.  A  week's  learning,  a 
week's  play,  a  week's  work,  might  hare  been 
hallowed  by  such  thoughts  as  spring  out  of  that 
text,  to  those  who  [comprehend  it — a  fountain  of 
lore — ^scnding  out  perpetual  and  sparkling  waters 
orer  *'a  diy  and  parched  land^"  or  what  other* 
wife,  and  cicept  for  it,  would  be  a  bleak,  hard  life. 


We,  the  chQJreaaad  mjadU^  were  apt «  tmfil 
portion  of  the  coogregatioo.  Thif  vara  onlj  i« 
a  minority  of  thirteea  in  the  opponte  aide  of  ftl^ 
gallery ;  and  ou  ray  aide,  perhaps^  ve  were  Jsot  in 
any  minoritj.  We  all  seened  iind  and  vaai^p 
Ob»  I  remember  we]i»  in  other  dajs^  whoi  Umm- 
serrieea  were  a  weariaeaa  of  flMh  end  apioi. 
Will  not  great  men— eloquent  oratora-Hreaenbcc 
sometimes  that  they  were  little  chiidsMi»  and  had 
little  thoughts^  and  loved  little  things,  and  were 
easilj  impressed  with  any  pleasing  incident.  A 
tale  of  tendemeas  tenderlj  toh^  ocoupjing  (bar  or 
fire  minutes  in  the  tellings  would  have  kept  thepi. 
up  then  through  a  quarter  of  aa  hour'a  "dvj  9t^ 
dost"  logic.  But  in  a  warm  daj,  in  a  idese.- 
churoh,  how  can  young  eyes  keep  froo  winkii^l 
And  then  comes  sleep;  and  when  one  gel  a  hosse, 
and  all  the  way  home,  soolding  from  atmng^nded  • 
fathers  and  mothers^  who  never  were  ohildxtaT^ 
who  were  bom  fire  feet  fire  and  fire  ^t  tei». 
respectirely ;  and  so  there  is  a  happj  Sabbatl^  as, 
one  that  should  hare  been  rerj  imppf,  .spf^i* 
utterly.  .  j.  ..._ 

When  I  found  us  getting  into  the  labjifiuthi. 
which  I  had  threaded  in  all  directions  often  befoii^i,. 
I  looked  orer  and  round,  taking  care  not  to  ^Csai^ 
my  neighbour,  the  astute  beadleas,  (or  soeif  .oee%r.: 
pation;  and,  strange  enough,  there  waa  aJittto.» 
face  opposite,  just  as  interesting  as  anj  liltle  bm: 
I  hare  erer  seen.     Now*  it  may  be  ffiQ9tt.ia^4H 
mark,   that  the  face  had  not  been  in  the  woinld 
more  than  four  summers^  or  thereby— fire. at  ihfit 
longest  possible  term  ;  and  aa  lor  ma,  I^hvire  Sq^^ 
gotten  how  many  fours  and  fires  I  hare  beiAi. 
here ;  and  this  little  face  did  no  more  than  JEeAind^J 
me  of  other  little  faces  far  awaj,  aa^  s^ti  |ii%t€^,i 
wonder  what  they  were  doiqg;  and  then,. at-  iki^v 
one  began  to  droop,  and  the  eyelids  gmw  Jbear^bu 
elder  sisters  did  their  beat  to  keep  theni  ope9%  qiut 
of  lore,  and  with  their  experience^  that  the  healffi^ 
air,  the  weary  walk»  and  the  warmth  pi  tbf  igghW  ^ 
might  cause  a  crime  to  be  committed — tke.jebili  r 
might  sleep.    At  last  the  process  attnu^ed^the^. 
notice  of  the  paterfamilifis*— a  most  reapeo(^^  / 
man,  I  hare  no  doubt,  and  one  who  has  forgottflli  • 
his  own  boyhood,  or  th^  he  erer  slept  in  dmndk  .* 
— and  he  stretched  past  sereral  wakeful  sil^efib^<- 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  silk  umbrella,  nndged  Q|^«Djr..j 
little  farourite  out  of  the  beginabg  of  a  dreanK* . 
At  last  the  little  girl  had  to  be  brought  uoder-tbe  . 
direct  surreDlance  of  tho  father,  who  contrived 
somehow  to  keep  the  eyes  open;  but  anihoir-il 
must  hare  been  either  a  process  of  "  sweets  ".  pr 
of  **  torture."  I  do  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  ba 
is  a  very  loring  father.    Neither,  I  hope,  dpcs:the 
little  child.     We  shall  never  meet  more,  if  erec  W4i 
can  be  said  to  hare  met;  but.  I  trust  that  there  be  . 
many  happier  Sabbath  afternoons  on  eartli  b^ece;. 
this  little  face  than  that  one.    8till,  it,  is  flight  Hiitii 
all  parties  should  know  how  infancy  and  jio^lh . 
gather  a  repugnance  to  worship.     Bald  and  ^%.^ 
discourses  are  not  for  theuk    Ttiey  eannot  poesibly 
understand  them.    J^hcj^  do  yot  )oso  mt^  ^^u^-^ 
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f  Imeii^  hj  t%e}f  iheHiMteil^  t  tmt  iio— tliey  do  lose 
iritioh^^theylose  Iheir  lote  of  cfanrcb-going  and 
8liU)iitb'«di(y  \  ihej  gatfi  a  hefttig  of  envj  to  those 
^fao'ehobld  b^'pilted ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  the 
titSMM  tettdettcy  of  corrapt  hearts.  I  admit  dis- 
ti^etljr  tfad  corroption,  bat  it  may  be  made  more 
infetfie.  *  That  is  done  ^en  children  are  ex- 
pMed'lo  demcirelf  listen  to  an  unknown  tongne 
M  t^o  liotirs. 

^'Oftildtv^h  are  soeial,  and  they  like  ipeetings. 
'Fhey  iresiinple-hearted  often,  until  they  be  taught 
bypdeHsy,  and  to  fe^l  in  their  minds,  as  they  must 
]i»rl6ok»  ireHiM  and  worn-out.  They  might  be 
advitiitageousty  and  easily  impressed  with  great 
thiih^. '  It- is  'ilntfft,  perhaps,  that  few  possess.  I 
reddlleel 'oiUi  mtahrter  in  that  city  whom  I  have 
b^a^  addhfts^  Utile  children  for  half  an  bour,  and 
t^efe  waii  not  a  sleepy  head  among  them.  Then, 
however,  at-  all  thnes  little  children  go  to  hear  him 
gMly;  and' I  have  known  th6m  very  sorrowful 
^heii  somefb&ig '  occurred  to  keep  them  away, 
UstflttAe^lie  keeps  them  in  mind.  Nevertheless, 
grown-up  people,  with  great  strong  minds,  seem  to 
liiLb^ifis  eompMitionsy  and  tbey  are  never  considered 
InAiniM  or^metile.  And  tbere  may  be,  indeed  I 
IMW  there  are,'8everal  others  tbere,  who  remember 
tb^'^ildreta;  yet'  they  never  find  that  the  grave, 
oli''lh<^glitful  men  and  women  misunderstand 
tiMf.  ^'Ibrethan  that,  in  my  poor  opinion,  a 
mkljster  who  cannot  command  the  eyes  and  hearts 
c^¥M  iMdren  in  bb  congregation  should,  if  pos- 
sM^,  inatltute  a  contemporaneous  but  separate 
sefvjk)tf''!br' them  by  some  means,  through  his 
dlWBOlis  or  elders.  A  fHend  of  mine  once  proposed 
tbiit'  in  dne  Strict,  but  be  was  met  by  the  cry  that 
bsf'#dti]tf  Mn  sway  half  of  the  congregations. 
TImI  ui$j  be  true.  Well,  see  in  this  truth  the 
matjgfn^db  «l  the  interests. 

*  A  insA  lAerwirds  I  went  further  on  to  the 
wiirt,^w4iet^  ^  dty  ta  rapidly  wrapping  itself 
audillid  'in  old  Scotch  village,  like  a  boa-constrle- 
tdtreWattowingatt  ox.  This  village^at  the  bottom 
of'A  dMp  dal^  with  high  wooded  grounds  on  each 
siAfj^fid  a  Httle  river  rushing  thorough  it,  to  meet 
a^ntge-Hver  only  a  little  distance  south,  like  a 
ebUd^mtittfng  to  meet  a  parent — had  once  been 
beMllAd ;  and^  then  its  stream  was  pure.  Now 
Uii^ iWEter iabrown  and  grey  by  turns,  and  would 
iieed^a^daily  freshet.  It  is  boiled  and  sodden  until 
it  ^ilight^idl  have  escaped  in  steam,  but  that  any  loss 
ia  ^  Mpplied  by  the  poisoned  waters  from  chemical 
works.  This  village  has  more  than  the  common 
aiqmly  of  ofattrohes,  but  they  have  been  built  to 
min  tile  demands  of  a  "  rising  neighbourhood.*' 
Tbo  vflfaigefB  themselves  appear  not  to  be  fre- 
quMlera  of  public  worsbsip;  in  the  number  that 
nijglit*-be  expected  reasonably.  They  dawdle 
tacmid  their  doors-^males,  dirty  and  unshaven ; 
feiMrite,  ^dsty  attd  uiikemptr'sunning  themselves  in 
th#  Wghi  ^B00n-'-i<«  sorry  sight,  since  they  are  men 
and  HroBieku  -  thej  do  not  idl  idle  sbihfully  in  this 
waji'  %i^'^'ittifoletit  andHstlesa  an  in  more  than 
the  MHOMt  IffOpotifoDa  for  a  Scotch  vHlage. 


The  times  are  not  very  old  yet  sme^  f|imil|es  or 
individuals  destitute  of  Sunday  clothing  Jn  one 
of  the  Scotch  villages  were  considered  extremely 
improvident  or  very  unfortunate.  They  were  rare^, 
The  majority  of  one  end  in  this  place  were  in  that 
position,  so  far  as  they  made,  on  a  sunny  sabbath, 
day,  any  use  of  their  wardrobe. 

I  went  into  a  very  old  and  large  building ;  some- 
thing between  it  and  the  last  church  would  have 
been  better  than  either  of  them.    It  was  extensive, 
but  painfully  plain.    The  pews  appeared  to  be 
clean,  that  was  one  comfort.    They  were  welU 
filled,  and  that  was  another.     This  congregatioa 
did  not  go  largely  down  the  water,  that  was  evi-^ 
dent.     They  were  artizans  chiefly,  small  farmers, 
dairy-keepers,  and  market  gardeners.    The  order 
of  worship  here  was  preferable  to  that  pursued  in 
the  more  gorgeous  house.    The  exposition  of  one, 
passage  of  Scripture  must  bave  been  interesting  to 
the  young.     The  several  services  were,  however^ 
shorter  than  usual,  because,  in  the  same  time,  they, 
were  more  varied.    The  sermon,  which  the  Pires*, 
byterians  deem  a  leading  and  the  Puseyites  a  sub*, 
ordinate  part  of  the  service,  was  derived  from  th^. 
third  chapter  and  eighth  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the, 
Philippians.     The   subject   necessarily  drew  the « 
preacher  into  a  narrative  of   what  things  Paul 
resigned  for  his  faith  in  the  Gospel.     The  discourse, 
was  all  very  true  and  useful,  but  it  was  occupied 
a  rather  too  little  with  what  might  be  done  then 
and  there,  and  too  much,  perhaps,  with  what  Paul . 
had  done,  which  men  cannot  imitate  now. 

A  stranger  stumbles  round  and  round  an  old 
church  sometimes.  The  imagination  has  a  rich 
field  there,  all  the  richer,  probably,  if  its  owner  has 
no  knowledge  of  those  who  trode  its  paths.  The 
ground  in  this  instance  is  neglected,  and  the  grass 
unoropped  and  wild,  as  if  it  were  well  to  leave  this 
particular  plot  of  ground  as  barren  and  rigid  as 
ground  can  grow.  So  there  was  nothing  inviting 
any  one  to  misappropriate  time  there,  and  the 
elderly  people  of  the  congregation  had  found  their 
way  to  the  gate,  when  I  had  finished  my  inspeo-. 
tion. 

A  man  of  middle  age,  in  fustians,  unshaven  and 
unwashed,  was  passing  through  them.  He  was 
moderately  drunk.  The  worshippers  did  not 
seem  to  think  his  condition  in  any  manner  odd  or 
strange.  They  passed  on.  Yet  he  must  have 
been  known  to  all,  or  to  the  greater  number  of 
them.  Somehow,  ho  jostled  up  beside  me  in  the 
lane  that  leads  up  to  the  hill,  and  as  there  are 
several  bills  and  more  lanes,  that  description  will 
not  identify  the  path.  Intemperance  loveb  all 
distinctions,  and  the  drunken  man  remarked . 
"  Yee've  been  to  the  church  air.'* 

"  Yes,  and  you  have  not  been.  You  luive  been 
worse  employed ." 

"I  dinnasae  wi'  you  there.  I've,  maybe,  been 
weel  employed.  "We^ere  told  no  to  judge  by  ap- 
pearances. Ii's  no  for  you  to  tell  whare  t  may 
have  been." 

**  At  any  rate  you  bave  not  been  to  church,  and 
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yen  ham  paid  dearer  for  year  aiUing  wberarer  it 
has  been,  than  yoa  woald  liave  paid  tliere«" 

"  Dinna  aae  that  again — dinna  repeat  it — ^for  I 
pay  a  sitting  jnst  in  that  ohureh  there  for  my 
sister.  You  see  she  needs  it.  I'm  no  jost  sae  far 
a  oastawa  maybee's  ye  think." 

"  I  do  not  think  yon,  or  any  other  person,  a 
castaway,  bnt  yoa  might  hare  been  better  to  ha? e 
bntshed  yoarself  np  and  gone  to  the  chareh  with 
your  sister.'* 

*'  Weel,  maybe  I  might  and  maybe  I  might  na 
r— ye  see,  ye  dinna  ken  a*  tning,  ye  dinna  ken  me." 
.  "No,  I  only  see  you  have  spent  money 
fboUahly." 

*'  That's  the  truth,  aqy  hoo  ;  ye  driTe  hame 
thero." 

"  Then  yoa  will  not  be  so  happy  and  oomftNrt- 
ahle  all  this  aftwnoon  as  yott  might  have  been,  if 
yoa  had  gone  with  yoor  sister." 

*'  We  mannna  speak  o*  th*  fature.  Yee*r8  wrang 
there.  Man,  I  mae  read  a*  throo'  the  afternoon 
lik*  a  Domine." 

*'  Still,  yoa  ooald  hare  gone  to  the  ohnreh  in 
the  morning." 

**  Weel  for  ance  or  twice  at  a  time,  ye  ken.'* 

*<  No,  I  do  not  know — besides,  yoa  drink  often.'* 

**  Ay,  ay,  sir,  ye  drire  hame  there  again^bat 
there's  plenty  o'  time ;  lot's  o*  Sandays  yet.'  * 

*«  Not  so  sure  of  that,  by  the  bye.  We  will  get 
to  the  last  of  them  withoat  knowing,  perhaps.*' 

«  Oh,  I  ken  the  Bible ;  I  ooal'd  tell  you  plenty 
o'  texts.  Here's  the  first,  'the  wages  of  sin  is 
death.'  I  conl'd  g^e  yoa  mair.  Ye  see  I'tc  read 
the  Bible." 

**  Thank  yoa,  that  one  will  do  for  thb  time.  Now, 
as  yoa  say,  I  mast  not  jadge  from  appearance ; 
bat  yoa  can  go  home  and  thmk  over  the  matter, 
and  if  yoa  should  decide  that  this  is  a  siafal  oouiae 
which  yoa  take,  then  yoa  know  the  wages ;  so 
good  day  to  yon." 

"Oh,  ye  go  that  way.  Yee're  ane  o'  the 
Terrace  fook  Uke.  Weel,  gade  day.  I'm  moeh 
obleeged  for  year  gode  coanael,  ony  way.  Ye 
wadna  tak  a  glass." 

I  did  not  accept  the  offer,  and  I  rather  regretted 
it  afterwards ;  not  that  I  should  have  taken  the 
glass,  bat  I  woald  have  liked  to  know  how  it  was 
procared.  The  police  committee  of  Qlasgow, 
some  time  since,  instead  of  instmcting  their  ser- 
vants to  do  their  daty  civilly,  reqaested  them  to 
neglect  it  in  this  particnlar,  and  leave  the  matter 
to  the  Excise.  That  board,  if  it  has  any  intereat 
in  the  sabject,  has  one  favourable  to  the  sale  of 
spirits;  and  it  has  no  organisation  to  detect 
breaohes  of  the  law.  Thus  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness is  now  done  in  drinking  on  Sunday;  and  it 
might  have  been  interesting  to  see  the  process. 
A  hundred  yards  farther  on  I  met  two  labourers, 
boisterously  drunk.  My  acquaintance  was  what 
might  be  railed  quietly  or  seriously  intoxicated. 

This  large  congregation  illustrated  the  common 
coarse  of  hearing  and  neglecting,  from  the 
Pulpit  they  heard  what  Paul  did  wad  what  he  re- 


signed.  They  were  eifkl  hwdred  sboagb  w 
thereby.  Ten  or  twelve  of  them  are  doubtless 
officials  in  the  management  of  the  religions  and 
more  secular  businees  of  the  ohuroh.  Twenty, 
perhaps,  are  engaged  in  Sabbath-school  teaching, 
and  ten  more  prol^bly  distribute  traets  now  and 
then,  while  other  ten  may  belong  to  a  Doroaa 
society.  Fifty  out  of  eight  hundred,  therefore,  do 
a  little  labour  of  love.  Two  hundred  and  fifty, 
according  to  my  ealeulation,  are  children  under 
fourteen  years.  Three  hundred  are  thus  aocounted 
for.  Five  hundred  do  nothing  except  come  and 
listen  to  what  Paul  did  ;  and  looking  to  my  ao- 
quaintanOQ,  as  he  pursues  his  devious  path,  return 
thanks  that  they  are  not  quite  like  other  me^-* 
and  certainly  not  like  this  dnu^en  man.  They, 
indeed,  may  pay  twopence  weekly,  or  an  average  of 
threepence,  for  the  *'  support  of  ordinances^"  and 
that  is  all,  probably. 

The  Pulpit  is  to  blame  for  this  anti-Paulite 
Christianity — this  negative  religion.  Panl  was  an 
artisan  who  wrought  at  an  honest  calling  in 
Corinth  for  his  daily  bread;  bnt  he  found  time  to 
do  other  work.  A  notion  prevaila  in  the  minis- 
terial body  that  they  must  do  all  the  work.  The 
laity,  they  think,  should  contribute  money  to  build 
and  endow  churches,  and  thna  extend  the  number 
of  the  professional  community  employed  in  them. 
This  is  one,  but  not  the  proper  or  the  quiokeet 
way  to  the  work.  There  are  many  dntiea  that 
cannot  be  discharged  by  proxy.  There  are  othen 
that  cannot  be  done  by  diiflsrent  means. 

In  the  centre  of  a  great  city  it  is  diSenlt  to 
ascertain  the  oinnmstaiioeB  of  familiee  and  indivi- 
duals ;  but  that  is  done  easily  in  rural  diatrietsb  in 
the  suburbs  of  towns,  and  in  vilh^es.  Here  is 
a  viUage.  At  one  end  of  it  half  the  population 
were  apparently  destitute  of  the  form  of  religion. 
If  Paul  had  not  been  a  man  of  genius,  and  had 
not  been  inspired,  but  had  merely  been  a  tent- 
maker,  in  adequate  employment  there^  one  readily 
supposes  that  he  would  still  have  endeavoured  to 
do  some  good  among  theae  people.  If  he  had 
been  in  comfortable  circumstances,  by  his  industry, 
sobriety,  and  steadiness  on  earth — foe  I  am  quite 
sure  \luX  the  Corinthian  tent-maker  was  an  exem* 
phixy  tradesman — ^he  would  have  nevertheless  en- 
deavoured .to  make  others  comfortable.  If  he 
had  been  quite  sure  of  entering  Heaven,  I  do  not 
think  that  he  would  have  wished  to  go  alone ;  or, 
so  to  speak,  be  companionless  there.  If  he  had 
been  d^coursing  from  that  passsge  in  Phillippians 
which  I  have  quoted,  and  it  had  respected  another 
and  not  himself,  he  would  have  drawn  out  many 
more  facts  of  that  nature,  and  they  would  have 
been  useful. 

Ministers  say  that  there  are  a  hundnd  thou- 
sand persons  in  Glasgow  who  entiraly  neglect 
public  worship.  They  are  work  for  snother  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  who  do  not  ahadutdy  neg- 
lect it.  This  work  will  never  be  done  by  stepping 
in  a  house  and  oeiidnetiBg  servioee  fer  aM  who  will 
haarhen.     Vhia  laheui  wad  Ml  he  ■eeon- 
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pU^ed  mer^  by  wliat  an  called  futUfnl  sarmona. 
They  mxai  be  faithful  to  the  place  and  the  time. 

I  remember  a  confederacy  of  peraona  who  con- 
spired to  help  the  ignorant,  or  those  who  were  in 
want  aronnd  them,  npon  system.  They  agreed  to 
find  the  means  in  common^  but  to  give  to  each 
individnal  confederate  an  individual  subject  to 
advise,  oondnot,  contrive,  and  provide  for,  in  all 
things  except  the  means.  They  resisted  the 
temptation  of  attempting  too  much.  There  was 
to  bie  one  helper  for  one  "  needer,*'  and  no  more. 
I  do  not  remember  the  fate  of  the  confederacy. 
The  members  died,  departed  from  the  locality,  or 
wearied  in  wellr-daing,  it  may  be;  but  their 
plan  was  rational,  and  well  oalcolaied  to  achieve 
the  object  which  they  had  in  view  among  the 
young. 

One  hundred  thousand  persons  in  Glasgow — one 
million,  it  is  said,  in  London— being  proportion- 
ately worse — five  or  six  millions  in  Britain— over 
one-fourth  of  its  inhabitants,  entirely  neglect  the 
outward  prc^etiea  of  religion,  and  are  therefore 


the  worse  in  ovevy  respect.  That  Add  is  krge 
enough  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  talent  that  ia 
likely  to  be  drawn  into  it  during  onr  time ;  yet 
nothing  could  be  more  astonishing  in  the  circum- 
stances than  the  discussion  in  the  last  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Scotch  Church,  ending  in  a  resolu- 
tion against  laymen  being  permitted  to  address  their 
fellow  sinners  on  the  propriety  of  obeying  the 
command,  '*  go  and  sin  no  more."  The  AsaemUy 
seemed  to  avow  that  the  harvest  waa  truly  great, 
yet  they  could  not  pray  the  Lord  of  the  hurest 
to  send  labourers  into  his  harvest,  except  through 
the  eurrieiUmm,  It  ia  "  a  sad  sight  to  see  *'  the 
conversion  or  the  teachiog  of  the  world  made  into 
an  exclusive  profession,  where  all  aid  is  required  ; 
but  when  that  is  done,  I  believe  that  the  profession 
would  be  justified  in  rather  striving  to  raise  the 
efficiency  of  the  pnlpit,  than  in  struggling  against 
"  the  immorality  of  the  preas."  The  former  would 
secure  the  latter,  for  parity  of  literature  will 
follow  purity  of  mind. 


SONNET    TO   A.   S.    8. 


Bnt  still  keep  aometbiiig  to  yoanel, 
Te  Rcsrodiy  tell  to  oole. 

BwrM—BpMe  to  a  Ywung  Friends 


Hi  buys  renown  too  dearly,  who  his  heart 
Lays  open  to  the  insight  of  the  crowd. 

Oh !  give  not  all  io  all,  but  keep  apart, — 
Some  thoughts  too  sacred  seem  to  speak  aloud. 

For  as  some  rarest  essences  confined 
Alone  preserve  their  virtue,  so  do  thou 
Some  preoions  thoughts  keep  secret,  nor  allow 

Their  fragrance  to  be  drunk  by  every  wind. 
Each  passing  wind  of  rumour,  tainting  breath. 

Which  fastens  on  the  loveliest,  and  doth  sour 

The  choicest  wine  of  life  in  one  short  hour. 
And  makes  life's  sweetest  morsels  taste  of  death : 

For  who  would  see  his  name  a  common  word. 

Scorned  by  the  selfish,  trampled  by  the  herd  ? 


TELESCOPIC    VIEWS. 


FSHAIifi  EDUOATIQN. 
"Nothing  to  eat,"  said  Mr.  Nimmo,  and  he 
was  al  tea — where  gentlemen,  who  have  dined 
well,  are  not  supposed  to  eat  much — **  Nothing  to 
eat." 

The  house  of  Kilbattery  has  always  held  a  high 
ohanoter  for  hospitality,  and  Miss  Graham  ex* 
pressed  great  anxiety  that  Mr.  Nimmo  would  only 
caqpaimmitaliae  upon   the  various  biscuits  and 


jelliea  on  the  table,  until  something  more  substan- 
tial could  be  procured  for  him — and  what  would 
he  prefer,  as  to  that  something  F 

After  all,  a  tea-drinking  in  an  old-fashioned 
Scotch  house  ia  useful.  In  England,  south  of 
Lancashire,  it  is,  generally,  nothing  more  than 
an  abominable  mixture  of  bad  cream  and  strong 

I  tea,  with  too  little  sugar ;  where  one  is  put  to 

\  the  trouble  of  saying  so. 
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Vr,  lAmmo*s  want  Aid  not  cause  the  slightest 
■sfonishiheat,  therefore,  in  a  part  of  the  world 
lAere  I  have  seen  anything  used  for  tea — from 
bisoni^  to  cheese^  from  chickens  to  venison. 
He  was  able,  at  last,  however,  to  inTorm  his 
friends,  that  he  was  meditating  on  Mr.  Oraham's 
escapades  oa  the  evening  of  the  7th  February. 

'*  When  he  should  have  been  at  St.  George*s,*' 
said  Mr.  Humphrej ;  **  a  good  and  great  man  was 
oAoiating  there.'' 

''He  might  have  preferred  any  of  our  dis- 
aentifag  friends,'*  Mr.  Neil  thought. 

''  And  not  known,"  added  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  that 
ihtxt  were  five  hundred  persons  in  Glasgow  going 
td  the  badf  every  evening,  for  nothing  to  eat.*' 

"^Five  hundred  persons  every  evening,"  inter* 
rnpted  Mr.  Maowhistle,  very  irreverently;  and 
Le  did  a  sum  on  the  back  of  an  old  letter — "that's 
188,500  annually.    It's  nonsense !  " 

''Rank  nonsense ;  comes  of  Sabbath-breaking," 
added  Mr.  Humphrey. 

'  "An  indelicate  and  shocking  statement,"  said 
bis  sister. 

'**  I  understood  my  friend  to  mean  that  this  was 
tb^  number  ^stated  by  his  friend  as  probably  in 
dknger,  from  circumstances,  of  lapsing  out  of  the 
indinerent  path,  between  evil  and  good,  into  the 
rdad  that  leads  to  destruction  \  and  that  process, 
which  might  be  described  as  pendulumitic,  may 
go  on  for  months — perhaps,  on  an  average,  three 
months,  in  each  case — before  it  ends,  finally,  in 
the  more  precipitous  defiles  of  destruction.  If  I 
slippoie  the  average  period  between  dullness  in 
morals,  and  utter  darkness,  to  be  three  months, 
the  number  would  be  2,000— one  ninetieth-part 
oT  Mr.  Mackwhistle*s  calculation— but,  if  the 
period  of  probation  was  doubled,  we  get  down  to 
1,000  per  annum,*'  said  Mr.  Fittenweem ;  "  and 
horrid  enough,  too.** 

"  It  alt  arises  from  ibe  want  of  choroh  exten- 
sion,^ Mr.  Humphrey  remarked,  to  arouse  the  ire 
of  Mr., Neil,  who  belieyed  that  the  church  estab- 
lished by  law  was  culpable  for  the  entire  ruin ; 
but  Mr.  Maowhistle  interposed,  with  the  question 
whether  the  venerable  church,  as  by  law  estab- 
lished, could  possibly  have  advised  any  person  to 
4o  wrong;  and  .this  being  a  subject  on  which 
mankind  draw  nice  metaphysical  distinctions,  and 
get  into  a  niase  of  deduclions,  my  fears  for  the 
peace  of  the  meeting  were  subdued  by  an  intima- 
tion from  the  President  that' they  would  now  pro- 
ceed with  business,  from  the  point  at  which  they 
adjourned  for  that  Chinese  luxury  which  bad 
b^me  a  necessary  of  existence.  He  had  once 
jeen  an  ingenious  statement  in  an  agricultural 
i6umal  regarding  the  capability  of  our  climate  and 
soil  for  the  growth  of  tea— he  meant  necessarily  of 
^he  tea  shrub  or  tree,  and  he  believed  in  the  per- 
fect practlcabilily  of  the  scheme,  and  had  been 

talcing  measures  at  Moorcleuch, 

Mrs.  Fittenweem :  Of  course 

The  President  remarked  that  men  were  duplicate 
animals.     They  existed   in  two  capacities -^tliey 


had  an  official  and  a  private  life.  'Hl»  wu  at  tMs 
moment  engaged  in  bis  oSoial  state,  and  be 
claimed  protection. 

"  From  the  assaults  of  your  wife  ?**  asked  Miss 
Garvie. 

"  Aspersions,  ma'am,"  added  the  maiden  horn 
Pittendrum  Manse. 

"  Insinuations,"  corrected  her  brother. 
"It  was  in  the  singular  and  nottheplural  number," 
his  rival  in  the  profession  remembered,  and  Mr, 
Graham  declared  they  would  never  get  on. 

Mr.  Lauder,  with  his  accustomed  pradenee,  re* 
marked  that  the  conversation  illustrated  the  tot- 
dency  always  to  look  at  the  black  side  of  the 
cloud.  Mrs.  Fittenweem,  who  knew  best,  bad,  lu 
an  ejaculatory  phrase,  only  borne  testimony  to  what 
they  all  knew  in  part — namely,  the  enterprising 
nature  of  their  excellent  chairman,  who  never 
omitted  any  opportunity  whereby  he  could  contri- 
bute to  the  happiness  and  wealth  of  society. 

Mr.  Garvie  fully  believed  that  Mr.  Lauder  was 
correct ;  but  the  chairman,  he  had  reason  to  under- 
stand, was  engaged  in  stating  that  he  intended  to  in- 
troduce some  remarks  on  the  suljeot  of  the  evening, 
and  instead  thereof  he  had  landed  in  Obina,  and 
discussions  on  the  tea  plant,  with  the  soil  of  Moor* 
clench.  The  difficulty  arose  out  of  their  ohairman 
appearing  in  the  triplicate  capacity  of  bosbaud, 
president,  and  tea-dealer. 

Mr.  Fittenweem  acknowledged  that  snob  bad 
been  his  intention,  but  in  its  execution  be  inti« 
mated  that  he  had  taken  measures  at  Moorcfencb 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  contained  in  the 
pages  of  a  respectable  periodical,  that  the  tea  shrob 
might  cover  their  moors  and  the  lower  parte  of 
their  bills,  affording  employment  to  an  immense 
number  of  the  female  population  in  tea-gathering  i 
and  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  wouU  grow  with  the 
energy  and  facility  of  the  juniper;  but  he  was 
stopped  at  the  commencement  of  bis  enterprise  by 
the  want  of  plants.  His  remaps,  it  would  "be 
remembered,  bore  upon  the  topic,  namely,  the  edu>* 
cation  of  females,  on  which  Mr.  Garvie  had  pro^ 
mised  to  read  a  paper. 

Mr.  Humphrey  asked  if  Mr.  Fittenweem  had  not' 
connected  the  juniper  bush  with  energy  and  fbeiPlty 
of  growth. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had. 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Humphrey,  "that  is  a  mistake; 
the  juniper  is  unwilling  to  grow,  and  cannot  be 
domesticated  in  gardens." 

Mr.  Nimmo  had  observed  the  same  quality  in  the 
juniper;  it  was  the  type  of  freedom,  wild  freedom,' 
luxuriating  amid  the  fastnesses  of  nature,  but  re- 
fusing to  be  bound  by  the  common  customs  %X 
society.     It  was  a  symbolic  plant — 

"  And  its  berry  is  mixed  with  Hollands,  and  gave 
its  flavour  to  Highland  whiskey,"  added  Miss 
Graham. 

'*  It  is  a  native  tonic,  ma'am.* 

"Perhaps  you  may  have  tried  its  nrtlies, 
ma'am  P"    Mr.  Neil  suggested. 

"lu  my  station,"  Miss' Humpbtey  ans#e«M, 
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^.it  is  0^:  dlaV  to  be  geaenllj  bmTuI,  «ad  any 
Bfiif^  pUat  tbafe  nuij  bare  ?alaable  qualities 
thould  be  knoirn.'* 

Tbe  Pmideot  remarked  that  they  could  not  be 
hereafter  employed  more  laudably  than  in  ezpis- 
e%f,Ui§  Um  bidden  treaimres  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Ue  had  a  great  scheme  at  this  moment  in  forma- 
tion, by  whiofay  and  the  new  legislation  in  favour 
of  limited  liability — (Mrs.  Fittenweem  looked  ter- 
rified)-—he  ei^pected  to  attract  the  spare  capital  of 
the  oonntiy  into  experimental  researches  npon  the 
gi«at  and  almost  untrodden  field  of  an  indigenous 
TMotation^— our  native  dyes — our  vast  heaths* 
winch  might  contain  matter  more  valuable  than 
Ajpstr^ian  ovea;  for  tbe  heather*  in  its  fragrant 
Uoon»  and  purple  tint,  was  not  made  only  to 
gratify  the  i^e-— 

"feed  muir  fowl»  and  sheep/'  Mr.  Graham 
whimpered. 

"  True»"  but  he  proposed  by  the  application  of 
A  large  capital*-(Mr8.  Pittenweem  sighed) — on 
cbeaii^al  investigation — the  combination  and  re- 
oombination  of  qualities,  to  render  the  earth  more 
subservient  to  the  comfort  and  employment  of  its 
population.  Mr.  Ghtrvie  would,  in  the  meantime, 
favour  them  with  his  opinions — And  Mr.  Gkrvie 
stated  tha^  although  he  was  bred  to  the  law,  as 
was  known  well,  yet  in  unpaid  papers,  he  had 
always  studied  brevity,  and  he  would  be  short. 
Tbe  solyeot  was  female  Education,  and  the  first 
three  pages  of  his  notes  were  occupied  with  the 
statement-^"  He  that  will  not  work,  should  not 
eat.**  Mr,  Lauder  would  allow,  perhaps,  that  this 
statement  was  Scriptural,  and  thus  it  might  be 
taken  as  tbe  basis  of  what  he  was  to  say  without 
disputatiou. 

"For  tbe  present  purpose,  we  may  assume," 
said  Mr,  Lauder,  *'  that  the  quotation  is  correct." 
.  V  A|^,"  added  Mr.  Garvie,  "  the  pronoun  con- 
v/9rtibk." 

"  The  second  proposition,  '  Miss  Graham 
tbooghl^  ''was  an  assumption,  and  a  dangerous 
one* 

Mr.  Neil  declared  theologically  his  partioipa- 
tioa  in  the  objection.  They  must  first  confine 
and  define  the  verb  "  to  work,*'  and  he  had  dur- 
ing his  life  always  opposed  **  the  working  of  fe- 
males in  certain  circumstances." 

Mr.  Nimmo  was  shocked — the  great  principles 
of  the  equal  rights  of  woman  had  been  trampled 
Of er  by  the  Legislature,  when,  at  the  bidding  of 
enthttsiaats,  it  passed  laws  to  circumscribe  their 
field  of  labour  by  the  surface  of  the  globe,  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  explore  tbe  subterranean 
workings,  essential  to  the  elucidation  of  our 
miueral  resources*  The  rights  of  women  had  then 
be^D  grievously  invaded.  He  could  probably 
traoe  thereto  many  of  the  evils  deplored  by  Mr. 
Graham,  when  he  was  engaged,  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th  February,  in  practically  examining  the 
atdt^of  society.  "Not,"  added  the  speaker,  "  that  I 
agree  with  him  on  any  eubject.  It  is  not  to  be 
f^ipfQlUri  at  l^  tender  years  that  he  has  yet  un- 


ravelled the  wondrous  beauties  spnogiiig  out.of 
the  necessities  of  political  economy,  with  ti  plana- 
tential  regularity  that  stamps  the  seal  of  nature  on* 
that  starry  theory.*' 

*'  You  advocate,  then,**  said  Mr.  Graham,  "the. 
right  of  Aunty  here,  or  Mrs.  Pittenweem,  to  go 
down  into  a  coalpit  and  earn  a  shilling  a  di^  in 
digging  coals.     Is  that  correct  ?" 

"Tes  ;  just  as  I  advocate  your  right  an')  mi  no. 
"Exactly;  well,  I  am  sure  the  ladies  feel  vci/ 
much  obliged  to  you^  Mr.  Nimmo." 

*'  Infinitely.    It's  so  cheering  to  us  all  to  bave 
such  an  advocate,"  Miss  Humphrey  remarked. 
"  A  delightful  prospect,'*  quoth  Miss  Garvie. 
"  It's  no  prospect  whatever,  ma'am ;  it*s  pitcb 
darkness  if  yon  have  no  lamps,'*  said  the  liteod 
Mr.  NeU."  ^ 

"  But  it  is  an  employment  altogether  immoral ; 
or,  at  least,  improper ;  or,  at  any  rate,  unbecom-: 
ing,' '  Mrs.  Pittenweem  alleged ;  and  added,  '*  Vm 
more  than  astonished  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Nimmo's  good  sense  should  sdvocate  such  notions, ' 
as  parts  of  the  rights  of  women." 

" That  arises,"  he  continued,  "from  M^c  com- 
mon ignorance  of  society  upon  political  economy, , 
If  her  Majesty  would  only  change  her  Ministry,' 
expel  these  old  family  fogies  that  take  the  govern- 
ment of  these  kingdoms  by  turns  of  coteries,  and 
call  such  men  as  Messrs.  Bright  and  Gobden  to 
her  councils,  we  should  then  have  an  Institute  of 
Lecturers,  at  the  public  expense,  on  political  eco- 
nomy ;  which  means  the  right  of  every  freebora 
male  and  female  to  labour  at  and  how  be  or  she 
pleases  for  his  or  her  daily  bread." 

"  And  the  right  of  every  other  freebom  male 
and  female,"  added  Mr.  Garvie,  "  to  take  as  much 
labour  as  can  be  squeezed  out  of  such  other  males 
and  females  as  are  poorer  than  themselves^  for  the 
smallest  sum  of  money  at  which  it  can  be  pro- 
cured." 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Mr.  Nimmo ;  "  thai  is  our 
doctrine." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  mine,  at  any  rate.  But  now, 
suppose  I  change  the  first  proposition  Into  'He 
that  will  not  work  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
circumstances,  shall  not  eat,*  and  take  the  masculine 
pronoun  to  be  unchangeable." 

"But,"  cried  Mr.  Humphrey,  **I  cannot  admit 
any  tampering  with  the  letter." 

Mr.  Neil,  for  once,  was  obliged  to  join  in  de- 
claring it  to  be  dangerous. 

Mr.  Lauder  had  not  so  learned  to  regard  the 
absolute  literals ;  of  course,  the  filling  up  by  Mr. 
Garvie  was  quite  understood. 

Mr.  Nimmo  declared  it  was  not  understood. 
And  Mr.  Lauder,  thrown  off  his  guard,  begged 
to  remark  that  he  "  didn't  consider  Mr.  Nimmo  of 
any  authority  in  Biblical  criticism." 

That  gentleman  stated  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  these  professional  taunts;  and  they  had  no 
more  influence  over  him  than  the  vote  of  a 
Cabinet  minister  against  a  motion  of  no  confidence 
in  himself. 
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"Or  of  Ml  expecUtti  Cabinet  miDister  for  a 
motion  of  do  00Dfi4kA0e  in  hia  rifal/'  Mr.  Ganrie 
remarked ;  **  ao  the  ariatter  ia  made  even." 

'*  Or  of  that  efen,  I  admit,  with  the  differenoe» 
thai  a  '  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
I  woald  auggeaty  air,  that  Mr.  Ganrte'a  proposition 
should  be  amended  by  omitting  the  words  from 
'in/  indnsive,  to  ' eircnmstances/  inelasire, 
therein  to  insert  the  words,  '  in  the  manner  that 
will  secure  to  hia  the  best  remuneration/  shall 
not  eat." 

Mr.  Humphrey. — Sir,  it  ia  impossible  that  the 
supply  of  a  oogaate  want,  an  understood  number 
of  words,  shall  be  oonverted  into  an  opportunity  of 
absolutely  proposing  an  .addition  to  the  word 
written,  without  a  protest  on  my  part  againat  such 
irreverence.  I  have  been,  sir,  au  extremely  humble 
and  weak  agent  in  thia  parish — I  mean  to  aay,  as 
aforesaid,  in  my  own  parish — and  I  have  over» 
looked  the  eccentricities,  or  even  the  faults  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Kimmo ;  but  as  the  exponent  in  the 
parish  of  Pittendrum,  authorised  by  the  Church 
and  the  State,  I  cannot  sit  here  without  rebuking 
Mr.  Neil.    I  rise  to  order  and  protest — 

Mr.  Nimmo  smiled. 

Mr.  Humphrey. — I  protest,  too,  againat  such 
a  flagrant  iniquity  in  the  name  of  the  Church ; 
and  with  all  the  authority  and  influence  delegated 
to  me  by  the  State,  I  rebuke — 

Mr.  Neil  broke  in  with — Mr.  President,  will 
you  hear  me.  I  protest  against  this  monstrous 
iniquity. 

Mr.  Pittenweem. — But,  my  dear  sir,  do  allow 
Mr.  Humphrey  to  finiah.'* 

Mr.  Neil  explained  that — '*It*a  all  against 
Mr.  Humphrey's  iniquitous  pretensions  that  I 
proteat  and  lake  instruments.'* 

Mr.  Macwhistle*-The  shilling,'sir — 

The  chair  thought  that  Mr.  Neil  agreed  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  that  the  two  rev. 
gentleman  meant  merely  to  join  their  protest  and 
testimony ;  in  which,  as  he  agreed,  it  seemed  un- 
necessary to  him  that  they  ahould  quarrel  for  prece- 
dency ;  but  since  he  was  mistaken,  perhaps  Mr. 
Neil  would  explain  the  ground  of  his  protest. 

Mr.  Lauder  believed  that  he  could  accomplish 
that  object.  The  case  waa  thia :  Mr.  Humphrey 
waa  engaged  in  a  good  work ;  but  he  adopted  a 
course — that  is  to  say,  he  spoke  of  authority 
delegated  to  him  by  Church  and  State;  and  as 
Mr.  Nimmo  might  or  might  not  be  a  member  in 
full  communion  with  the  congregation  meeting  at 
the  parish  church  of  Pittendrum,  it  was  not  for 
himadf,  or  his  friend  Mr.  Neil,  belonging,  as  they 
did  to  different  communions,  to  cast  doubt  upon 
the  authority  of  Mr.  ^Humphrey,  with  advice  of 
hia  aeasioD,  and  right  of  appeal  to  presbyteries, 
synods,  and  general  assemblies,  and  ao  forth,  re- 
sert ed  for  Mr.  Nlmmo,  to  administer,  in  the  case 
of  that  gentleman,  such  advice,  exhortation,  or 
rebuke  as  might  to  him  appear  meet  and  proper ; 
while,  further,  he  held — and  no  doubt  Mr.  Neil 
held,  that  Mr.  Humphrey  had  done  a  good  and 


proper  action,  per  w,  but  had  attempted  to  esta- 
blish a  bad  precedent  in  founding,  upon  a  pre- 
tended right,  which  had  no  existence,  and  appeal- 
ing to  an  authority  ta  taera,  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  State. 

Mr.  Ghirvie. — And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
my  paper?  It  is  now  so  late  that  I  must  decline 
to  read  it. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  sorrow,  but  it  was 
exactly  as  he  had  said.  The  evening  was  lost 
The  public  never  had  agreed,  and  never  would 
agren,  upon  edocatbn.  He  was  convinced  of  that 
truth,  and  he  deeply  deplored  that  they  had  not 
been  more  practical — iron  ore,  for  example.  He 
could  not  put  Mr.  Nimmo*s  amendment.  There- 
fore, so  much  of  the  essay  as  they  had  heard  might 
be  assumed  as  read  and  received.  "  He  who," 
and  onwards,  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Graham  said,  that  some  short  time  since  he 
was  waited  upon  by  certain  gentlemen  from  a  certain 
group  of  boroughs,  which  be  would  not  then  more 
accurately  define.  Their  purpose  was  to  inquire 
whether  he  had  turned  his  attention,  like  his 
nameaake  on  the  borders,  to  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

"  Showed  their  good  taste,*'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Neil. 

*'  Sound  judgment,"  added  the  chairman. 

'*  Well,'*  said  Mr.  Garvie ;  "  all  that  remains  to 
be  seen.     What  did  you  inform  the  delegates  P*' 

'<  That  I  had  not  exactly." 

"  And  what  more  pray  ?•' 

"  Oh,  I  thought  of  you,  and  law  reform  ;  but 
that  affair  of  Sample's,  you  know,  was  in  the  way." 

"  A  capital  thing  it  was,  too ;  not  as  to  the  fact, 
but  in  reference  to  your  particular  thoughta  at 
that  time.  Well,  what  more  P'*  You  fought  shy, 
I  suppose. 

*'  No ;  I  had  an  object — this  educational  affair 
and  others — so  I  stated  that  perhaps  I  might  go. 
Then  they  asked  my  opinions  on  leading  points. 
There  was  the  Ballot---was  I  for  the  Ballot  P*' 

'*  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  care  one  way  or 
the  other.  So  if  they  wished,  I  would  support 
it.  <  Was  I  for  equal  repreaentatton  P'  '  Oh  !' 
I  aaid,  '  out  and  out,  of  course.' " 

"  Remove  the  old  landmarks,**  said  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. 

**  Not  at  all ;  run  them  square,  lbat*s  what  Mr. 
Graham  means,*'  said  Mr.  Gkrvie.  "  Well,  what 
more  P" 

**  Next,  as  to  the  suffrage.  Well,  I  told  them 
I  waa  dear  for  the  sum  total.  Could  not  see  my 
way  to  keep  from  any  honest  tax-paying  man  a 
vote.  One  of  the  baillies  said  that  they  only 
went  for  Bright'a  rating.  I  told  them  that  thia 
waa  impracticable  folly.  He  aaid  that  the  Provoata 
would  have  to  be  consulted.  I  asked  which  of 
the  five  Provosts.  *  Ah !'  said  the  Baillie,  *  it's 
our  Provost,  you  see.  He  is  very  particular  on 
the  rating  qualification.  Farther,  he  thinks  a 
thousand  pounds  would  carry  the  boroughs.' 
'  Votes,'  I  said,  '  he  means  P'  <  No,  pounds ;  but 
that   would   be   no  consideration.*     '  Wall,*   I 
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added,  'you  can  think  of  the  rating,  and  I  of  the 
sterling.*  So  thej  bade  me  good  morning,  and 
I  informed  them  by  letter  that  I  wonld  only  pay 
strictly  legal  expenses.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  I 
did  not  suit  them,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  mis-spent 
evening.  I  thought  of  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation— and  I  blamed  Moncrieff  bitterly  for  not 
carrying  one  these  many  years  that  he  has  tried. 
Now,  I  see  it's  all  useless.  We  could  not  agree 
to  let  a  paper  he  read  on  education,  and  adopt  it. 
No,  there  will  never  be  an  educational  bill  for 
this  country.  We  split  straws  too  finely.  So  we 
will  go  to  supper,  and  postpone  the  paper  to  the 
next  meeting. 

''  May  I  ask,''  and  Mr.  Macwhistle  did  ask,i 
"  if  we  adjourn,  to  what  place  and  time  P" 

"  My  own  opinion,  as  the  person  most  in- 
terested, is  that  we  take  the  long  vacation." 

To  which  Mr.  Pittenweem  replied,  "  that  he 
had  not  the  slightest  objection,  except  that  they 
closely  resembled  other  assemblies,  even  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  doing  nothing." 

"  I  hope,"  Mr.  Nimmo  added,  "  that  my  friends 
will  be  successful  in  Parliament,  and  then  nothing 
will  be  done  until  the  1st  July.  We  had  better 
postpone  till  then." 

"  In  that  case,  we  shall  be  in  Perthshire,  at 
the  Wilderness — Mary  Anne  and  myself.  May  I 
ask  you  all  to  run  over  to  the  Wilderness  on  the 
1st  of  July." 

So  it  was  agreed  that  the  locality  would  be  the 
Wilderness,  and  the  time  the  1st  of  July,  in  thehope, 
suggested  Mary  Anne,  "  that  some  improvement 
may  occur  —  less  disputing  —  more  instruction. 
The  breath  of  the  Wilderness  is  peaceful  and 
sweet. 

"  A  wilderness,"  added  Marion,  "  of — 

Laarel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew, 
Of  ftrm  and  fragrant  leaf. 

«  Opportunity  and  time  are  passing  away,  and 
nothing  done;"  and  Mr.  Lauder  sighed — 

*^  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Nimmo,  '*  to  mark  our 

Footprints  on  the  Mndt  of  time. 

**  That's  a  line  from  Longfellow,  Nimmo,  and  a 
Tory  stupid  line  it  is." 

**  Now,  John,  how  can  you  say  so." 

**  But,  annty,  I  don't  say  so  in  one  way  of  the 
line^  but  the  eight  lines — ^it  and  other  seven 
generally  quoted." 

•*  Iq  the  *  Testimony  of  the  Rooks,'  yon  know, 
John,  the  passage  is  described  as  a  '  smgnlarly 
effective  and  nnmistakeably  indigenous  figure.' " 

<<  It  may  be  so  described,  and  yet  be  not  less 
nnmistakeable  folly  on  that  account.  Does  no* 
body  remember  the  lines  ?    They  begin — 

Lires  of  great  men  all  remind  ns.*' 

"  Yes ;  and  they  go  on — shall  I  help  him 
through  P"  Marion  asked. 

"  Surely,  Mrs.  Pittenweem  ;  I  should  like  to 
hear  them,  although  love  and  poetry  don't  count 
kin.*' 

"  Well,  then  "— 
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Vft  ean  make  onr  Irnn  raWue, 
And,  departing,  leavB  behind  oa, 

Footpriots  on  the  nnda  of  time — 
FootprinU  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  over  life's  stormy  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Now  that  I  have  heard  them— *they  are 
very  beautiful  lines,  Mr.  Graham.  What  say  ydU 
against  them  ?" 

<'  What  you  would  be  sure  to  say  if  yoa  were 
consulted  professionally,  Mr.  Gartie.     We  are  te 

leave — 

Footpiints  on  the  aands  of  time.** 

'^  Tes,  that  is  so — ^a  beautifnl  idea  my  young 
friend,"  and  Mr.  Nimmo  looked,  "the  tear  in 
his  e'e  "— 

"  Aye,  but  Mr.  Nimmo,  who's  to  see  them  P — 

Another 
Sailing  o*er  life's  stormy  main  P 

How  is  a  man  sailing  o'er  a  stormy  main  to 
see  footprints  on  the  sands  P  and  while  sailing, 
how  is  he  to  be  shipwrecked  at  the  same  time,  un- 
less he  may  have  been  rescued,  and  still  retain  the 
title  ?" 

"  The  license  of  poets  I" — 

"  Licensed  to  write  nonsense." 

'^  Nay,  all  poetry  embodies  and  reflects  nature 
— ^and  is  true !" 


FEoaaEss. 

Mrs.  McVet  was  all  this  time  bnly  with  be^ 
little  preparations.  It  is  a  great  matter  for  an 
old  bachelor,  with  few  female  friends,  to  marry  a 
lady  of  experience.  He  saves  an  immensity  of 
trouble  on  subjects  with  which  he  is  entirely  un-> 
acquainted.  Mrs.  McVey  knows  the  world.  She 
has  seen  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  made  good 
use  of  her  journeying.  She  deems  herself  oleveri 
and  she  is  not  far  wrong.  She  is  clever.  She  is 
impetuous.  She  does  not  believe  the  existence  of 
much  honesty,  and  she  has  long  ago  made  up  her 
mind  to  match  dishonesty  by  her  sharpness. 
Therefore,  in  all  the  details  belonging  (o  house- 
furnishing  and  house-keeping,  she  is  adroit. 
Tradesmen  discover  speedily  how  Mrs.  MoYey 
believes  that  they  will  not  cheat  her.  She  makes 
that  too  clear.  Honest  men,  on  that  accounti 
submit  all  things  to  her  own  opinion — others  seem 
to  do  so.  She  went  out  and  examined  Sample 
Lodge.  It  stands  upon  a  little  hill,  and  juts  into 
the  little  river,  and  puts  it  off  the  straight  channel 
to  a  larger  river.  The  little  hill  must  bo  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  above  the  ordinary  water.  Then«  it  is 
quite  grassy  and  green  at  the  top — ^high  pines 
wave  over  the  sides,  and  where  the  soil  is  bare  at 
their  roots,  it  seems  clayish — all  red.  In  old 
times,  one  had  a  glimpse  of  the  square  strong 
house  of  two  flats,  with  its  large  windows  below, 
and  small  windows  above — ^its  creeping  plants 
dinging  to  the  rough  walls,  and  disordered  wild 
gardens,  through  the  trees^  It  bad  once  been  the 
centre  of  a  large  domain,  and  some  laird  of  anoieni 
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ikaet  bad  l«Ak  oo  thaitpemiBSub,  because,  narrow 
is  tbe  seek  tbai  binds  it  to  ibe  land.  Id  still 
man  aiodeai  UncSh  in  the  absence  of  anj  entail, 
ooe  lakd  after  anotber  parted  vilh  one  farm  after 
■aoiher  until  few  reaained.  and  tbe  house  was 
nosh  too  large  for  tbe  prc^^ljf.  Jn  truth,  there 
Vaa  nol  too  bu^  propertj  when  the  infant  John 
Boas  Senpla  eaae  into  possession ;  but  through 
the  good  niiniii^  it  bad  experienced  for  the  long 
pariod  alreadj  nentioned,  and  eontinnal  lefttiogs 
of  tbe  booao  to  Anglo- Indiana^  who  life  on  an- 
noitiesy  and  like  aoinethiDg  baronial,  the  land  still 
attached  waa  diaencQinbered,  anc  might  be  wortli 
three  to  foer  bendred  pounds  jearlj,  without 
"  faek*rentiiig"  Ibe  lew  families  who  had  it  in 
toMotcy. 

In  old  timei^  travellers  bj  coach  caught 
glimpses  of  thepcemiBea  from  the  road  but  the 
railwaj  that  superseded  the  toad,  is  four  miles  to 
the  eatty  and  the  place  is  lonelj. 

At  the  tioie  I  have  preriooalj  stated,    Mr. 
J«  E.  &  bsTiag  saeertained  that  the  matrimonial 
snangemeDte  contempfaited  for  so  manj  years  by 
the  aeninr  partaer,  were  not  also  contemplated  by 
nature ;  and  having  to  blame  himself,  the  Indian 
phmtet^s  widow,  and  her  interesting  children,  for 
tbe  disoeray,  altboQgh  not  exactly  for  the  fact, 
lemenbered  Sample  Lodge — which  he  had  not 
seen  for  half  a  doeen  years — dedded  to  enact, 
theeeafter,  the  part  of  a  country  gentleman ;  em- 
ployed Mr.  Biowe  to  negotiato  his  absolution  from 
all  law  boaiaeas  in  future,  and  the  solution  of  the 
legal  partncnbip.    Also,  he  was  to  break  the  in- 
teUignce  touehlng  the  marriage  that  always  was 
to  have  been,  and  now  was  never  to  be.     Mr. 
Brown  thought  this  the  heaviest  work  of  his  life ;  ; 
end  he  prepersd  himaelf  for  the  task,  arranging 
bow  eveiythiog  waa  to  be  said,  aa  an  Austrian 
gewral  arrangea  a   battle.     Accordingly,  very 
solemn,  oae  day,  be  entered  Mr.  Garvie's  room, 
and  was  eom|^toly  disarranged  by  that  gentleman 
aataralfy  inqwring^  "  Any  news,  Mr.  Brown  ?*' 

**  Nothing;  air,  Tery  particubur.    Mr.  Semple,  I 
believe,  air"*—-' 

^Ofa,  yes;  so  you  have  heard — agoing  to  be 
Biarried.    Do  yoa  know  the  lady  ?*' 

*^  No^  air ;  I  have  not  exactly  that  pleasure ;  it 
Js  something  reserved." 

^<  Yeiy  respectable  person,  Mr.  Brown ;  was  in 
ladia.  Huabaad  killed,  or  dead,  or  out  of  the 
world,  somehow — left  indigo  plantations  and  in- 
teresting ehildien.  Client  of  Clay  and  Bourses, 
Old  Jewry.  City,  E.C." 

"  Nothing  better  of  that,  sir." 
**  Nothbig  worse.    She's  sharp  they  say— Clay 
nod  Bourse  will  make  little  of  her.     So  I  fancy 
yov  and  I  'must  keep  closer  to  business  till  this 
laatter  be  of  er.^' 

I  Mr^Bsownssw  that  there  was  something  still 
ibr  Urn  to  tcU. 

*<  '  ^  Why^  sii,  I  bdieve  Mr.  Semple — indeed,  Mr. 
flem|da  dsaires4o  inlDno^that  is  to  say,  that  be 
would  prefer^ 


j  ••That  we  should  do  so — very  natural — proper 
— I  remember  myself — and  yon,  too,  Mr.  Brown 
— I  did  not  approfe  it,  sir — Elsie  Still  was  far 
too  young — must  never  be  a  precedent,  although 
it's  done  very  well — jou  bad  the  long  vacation— 
— quite  right — marriages  should  be  arranged  at 
convenient  seasons." 

^^  But  Mr.  Seoiple  desires  to  retire  from  bnsi- 


>• 

ness. 

'^  Desires  to  leave  this  firm  ? 
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To  leave  the  profession,  sir.* 
Mr.  Garvie  put  back  his  spectacles,  down  bis 
pen,  run  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  into  those  of 
his  left,  leant  back  on  his  chair,  and  fifty  seconds 
thereafter  said — 

'*  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Semple  desires  to  break  up 
this  firm  by  dissolving  thb  partnership — or  does  be 
want  a  larger  interest  ?" 

•'  Not  at  all,  sir;  oh,  no!  He  would  say  so 
plainly  if  he  had  any  wish  of  that  sort,  I  tbiuL*' 

"  To  be  sure  he  would,  Mr.  Brown.  I  never 
think  ill  of  a  good  old  friend.  Bless  me,  that  must 
not  be." 

Tet  that  was  exactly  the  thing  that  iras  to  be, 
and  was,  too,  a  few  weeks  thereafter.  Maiy 
Anne,  with  no  consideration  for  an  old  lovor, 
actually  encouraged  it  from  sinister  motiTCs,  and 
one  eye  in  the  west.  She  had  employed  Marion 
to  intimate  tbe  disruption  of  the  affections,  which 
Mrs.  Pittenweem  accomplished  in  the  best  manner 
possible,  laughing  over  the  hbtory  as  such  a  nice 
joke,  only  it  must  not  go  farther,  Mr.  Semple  being 
such  a  respectable  old  gentleman.  "  Older  than 
you,  is  he,  Mr.  Garvie  ?  You  know  I  do  not  re- 
member siDce  either  of  you  was  bom.** 

The  town — that  is,  the  clerks  and  the  partners 
in  twenty  or  thirty  firms — talked  for  a  week 
of  Mr.  Semple's  retirement,  and  speculated  bow 
much  he  had  [taken  with  him.  Ic  was  not  so 
much  as  young  men  dreamed — some  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  A  Glasgow  merchant  would  have 
pooh-poohed  it,  as  only  the  beginning  of  a  fortune, 
lost  it  all  before  twelve  next  day,  and  gone  to  the 
dogs  with  immense  satisfaction.  An  Edinburgh 
lawyer  creeps. 

Mr.  Brown  took  Mr.  Semple's  place  next,  on 
the  promise  to  pay  four  or  five  thousand  pounds 
further,  which  Mr.  Garvie  insisted  on  Mr.  Still 
paying  off  at  once,  and  taking  the  discount,  as 
money  was  dear  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Still  said  he 
would  have  done  so,  but  it  was  inconvenient.  Mr. 
Gsrvie  assured  him  it  was  quite  convenient ;  and 
having  a  notion  of  nursing  other  people^s  accounts, 
he  exhibited,  by  a  private  statement  of  affkirs  be- 
tween the  firm  and  Mr.  Still,  that  it  had  been  for 
a  long  time  past  quite  convenient.  It  was  done, 
therefore. 

All  earthly  connections  close;  and  Mr.  John 
Ross  Semple,  with  a  heavy  heart,  bade  the  clerks 
farewell,  wished  them  success  in  life  ;  gave  a  little 
encouragement  to  the  elder,  and  a  large  help,  at 
their  years,  in  new  saving  bank  books,  with  an 
entry  ^on  the   credit,  to  the  younger ;    grasped 
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Brown  by  the  hand  very  wnrmly — Iiopcd  that  as 
thej  had  been  long  together,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
aivd  the  children  would  come  often  out  to  Semple 
Lodge ;  was  ten  minutes  closetted  with  Mr.  Still, 
.  and  twenty  minutes  nearly  with  Mr.  Garvie,  until 
the  cabman  thought  he  would  never  come,  and  did 
not  care — it  was  an  extra  fare,  now — passed 
swiftly  through  the  long  passage,  down  the  four 
steps,  across  the  four  feet  of  pavement,  out  at  the 
iron  gate,  into  the  cab,  and  drove  off  to  Mrs. 
McVey's. 

A  new  life  had  begun  to  him.  I  think  Mary 
Anne  saw  him  leave  just  through  the  Venetian 
blinds,  in  the  drawing-room  window.  After  all, 
he  was  a  good-natured,  very  old  friend.  She  was 
alone.  Perhaps  she  was  not  sad — pleased — and 
yet  a  little  dull— only  a  very  little.  A  new  life 
had  not  yet  begun  to  her. 

*  .  .  .  . 

Mrs.  McVey  is  out  of  date—  past.  The  lady  is 
Mrs.  Semple  now.  They  have  been  to  London 
and  Paris  ;  but  there  were  children  left  behind  in 
the  cottage  near  Masselburgh,  while  "  there's  no 
plaee  like  home;''  and  so  they  did  not  stop 
long. 

It  is  astonishing,  though,  what  an  active 
woman's  eye  and  head  may  do  for  an  old  place. 
Mrs.  Black,  who  has  been  mistress  at  Semple 
Lodge,  in  the  absence  of  tenants,  for  fifty  years, 
does  say  that  Mr.  Semple  has  married  a  lady  who 
ia  "  fey,"  and  has  a  servant  who  is  black  and  a 
lieathea ;  but  Miss  Graham  went  over  with  her 
children  to  see  their  children,  and  John  accom- 
panied her,  and  so  did  Mr.  Nimmo,  and  Miss 
Graham  wants  to  make  something  good  of  this 
clever  Mrs.  Semple  ;  and  she  assured  John  it  was 
astonishing  what  Mrs.  Semple  has  already  done 
for  the  gardens  and  the  house  ;  *'  and  such  inter- 
esting, nice,  quiet  children  as  they  are,  too,  John. 
Yes;  lam  to  stop  another  wcek^our  children  are 
AC  dull  by  themselves."  So  John  and  Mr.  iNimmo 
left  by  the  late  train.  They  had  their  horses  sent 
for,  and  waiting  them  at  the  station  nearest  to 
Kilbattery. 


A  SUMMER'S  MIDNIGHT. 

The  full  golden  moon  seemed  to  rest  with  its 
lower  rim  on  the  outline  of  the  further  south.  The 
Jinle  hills  but  raised  upon  that  line  a  jagged  ap- 
pearance, slightly  roughed,  like  the  edge  of  a  loi.g 
saw.  The  rich  and  yellow  light  shed  over  all 
between,  a  calm  radiance  that  we  feel  not  in  the 
glaring  iaj.  It  was  midnight,  and  there  was  no 
cloud,  and  only  a  few  stars,  in  all  that  sky — glow- 
ing in  the  south,  a  deep  blue  in  the  higher  arch, 
and  white  tinged  with  blue,  and  one  or  two  faint 
but  ruddy  streaks  in  the  north.  Away  to  that 
north  the  fires  of  some  knots  of  furnaces  gleamed 
jigainst  the  twilight,  which  was  net  to  merge  into 
any  night.  It  is  the  season  when  we  have  no 
leal  night  here.  If  the  hVy  be  clear,  the  dawn 
springs  out  of  the  twilight  ere  yet  the  slar^  have 


fringed  the  north  with  their  ftparktes;  it  'wkia 
night-timo,  and  there  was  peace. '  Tbey  wvr&'On 
the  hill- top.  Their  horses'  steps  rang  oat  onihe 
dry,  hard  road,  raising  echoes  iiiat  now  and  then 
startled  a  wakeful,  watefafnl  bird,  and  there  wa»  a 
flutter  in  one  of  the  trees  on  tbeir  right  iu  the 
wood.  The  drowsy  cattle  among  the  grass  oa  ihe 
left  would  sometimes  lift  up  their  heads  to  see  if 
it  was  break  fast -time  ^et  witb  them,  and  drooped 
them  down  again  on  finding  the  sun  away  atill. 
One  of  them,  greedier  than  the  others,  even  rose, 
and  began  its  labour  of  life — to  eat. 

The  wind  scarcely  stirred.  It  also  appeared  10 
have  gone  asleep  in  that  half  day  half  niglit. 

"  This  drought,*'  said  Mr.  Nimmo,  "  will  rtiin 
these  young  cattle.  There  will  be  no  straw  in  ihc 
country,  and  half  of  them  will  be  killed  before 
their  time.'  Do  yen  see  that  field  of  oats  ?  The 
stalks  should  have  been  eighteen  inches  high ;  they 
are  four.*' 

"  But  the  wind,"  answered  Ins  companion,  <*  has 

gone  round  to  the  west.  We  may  have  rain  soon," 

"The  wind,  my  dear  sir — ^there  is  no  wind. 

What  I  would  give  for  a  week  of  the  westerly 

wind,  to  dye  my  pasturage  green  once  more  !*' 

"  The  wind  is  in  the  west,  I  assure  yon.  Ypa 
do  not  feel  it, — that  is  because  yon  are  a  more 
opaque  body  than  flame  and  smoke.  Look  to  the 
furnaces." 

They  pulled  up  their  liorses  on  the  bill- top.  It 
was  a  glorions  sight,  that  few  eter  see.  Yet*tke 
elements  of  the  view  were  few,  becaose  the  minor 
details  were  all  so  indistinct.  The  golden  stceam 
of  light  on  the  sooth  contrasted  magotfieently 
with  the  silvery  blue  of  the  north.  The  peaked 
pinnacles  of  some  great  mountains  stood  out  in 
dark  distinctness  from  the  common  herd,  tlmt 
formed  the  northern  groundwork  on  whioh  tliat 
silvered  vault  was  built.  The  two  light,  ileeqy 
clouds  high  up  in  that  archway,  so  tiny  aa  tbey 
were,  might  have  been  taken,  in  their  raby  eofetur- 
ing,  for  angels,  sent  to  guard  and  watch  the  lured 
of  heaven,  who  yet  slumbered  on  the  earth,  or 
waked  to  sorrow  and  to  struggle,  to  tlie  toil  and 
torments  of  the  world.  Yet,  how  should  tliere  be 
sorrow,  or  torture,  of  body  or  of  mind,  here  ?  Alas ! 
that  the  e^es  of  the  hoi  semen  stretched  over  dales, 
and  plains,  and  mountains,  and,  from  outiine  4o 
outline,  grasped  a  space  where  a  milHon  and  a  half 
of  immorlnl  btings  slept  on, — and  a  few  waked;  and 
nine-tenths  of  them  were  the  children  of  dafly  and 
hired  labour,  and  many  romanoea  of  sorrow  were 
hidden  between  the  golden  south  aud  the  aiWery 
north. 

"  Now,  do  you  notice  the  furnaees,  Mr*  Nimmo? 
The  flame  aud  the  smoke  bend  to  the  eaat,  yuu 
see,  curring  up  against  the  sky,  and  falling  down 
again  from  that  richness  of  glow  to  Uadcnessaed 
darkness.  Even  so,  I  fear,  we,  from  the  cboerful 
redness  of  our  childhood  or  our  yooth;  over  Ihe 
soberer  tints  of  the  central  bow;  down  mto  the 
darkness  of  age  or  the  grave,  pase  Uke  ihe  Uu 
usee's  flame," 
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'*  Are  you  a  poei»  Mr.  Graham  ?  I  ne?er  heard 
80  before." 

**  I  nerer  wrote  verses,  hot  I  like  these  quiet 
nigh  is.  They  last  only  a  short  time.  There  is 
JQst  one  month  of  them  in  the  year.  You  do  not 
have  them  further  south  —  much  further— nor 
much  further  north.  In  the  north,  the  sky  becomes 
clearer,  and  more  day-like ;  in  the  south  it  is  dark. 
One  to  two  degrees  either  way  make  a  marked 
difference.  It  is  only  here  on  our  belt  in  the 
world,  some  hundred  miles  broad,  that  this  scene 
is  possible." 

^  Possible ;  on  a  corresponding  district,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Graham  P** 

•*  Well,  to  be  sure,  there  are  two ;  but  I  know 
only  one.  I  never  passed  the  line,  and  I  find 
wealth  of  scenery  here  enough  for  me.  My  heart, 
you  must  understand,  Nimmo,  has  always  been  a 
home  heart.  I  have  loved  home,  and  all  that  it 
contains.  I  am  no  philosopher,  and  no  traveller, 
Kke  you ;  but  if  I  could  do  any  good  it  would 
gladden  me  to  do  it — only,  I  am  so  far  from  being 
clever — my  mind  I  know  to  be  so  contracted,  that 
I  think  it  will  pass  away  ere  I  have  quite  compre 
bended  all  the  beauty  of  my  own  climate  and  my 
own  land — and  all  its  wants." 

''At  any  rate," said  his  companion,  "the smoke 
does  float  to  the  east.  There  is  a  slight  breath  of 
the  western  wind  over  on  these  furnaces'* — which 
he  named.     •*  They  are  on  rather  high  ground." 

Majestically  and  slowly  the  flame  and  smoke, 
like  burning  air,  rose  into  the  night.  It  was  not 
unlike  the  furnaces  at  its  root.  Then,  as  it  rose  and 
twisted  into  one  column,  the  lurid  red  was  tamed 
down,  and  it  became  of  a  crimson  hue,  and  changed 
again  and  again  into  several  shades,  all  gradually 
becoming  lighter,  until  it  caught  the  brightness 
of  the  night  from  the  northern  skies  ;  and  as  the 
west  wind  beut  the  leaning  column  towards  the 
east,  the  broad  back  of  the  arch  assumed  an  inex- 
pressibly beautiful  tint  of  golden  red.  It  might 
have  seemed  the  path  of  parted  spirits  from  earth's 
fiery  furnaces  to  the  blue  calm,  so  deep,  so  still,  of 
that  grand  floor,  high  over  all  earth's  sorrows. 
Ah,  me !  the  golden-crowned  column  bends  down 
— the  fancy  is  a  fiction ;  it  bends  back  to  earth 
again,  and  as  the  beginning  of  the  bow  was  fierce 
and  fiery,  its  end  is,  as  the  traveller  said,  only  the 
blackness  of  darkness. 

The  dawn  has  no  charms  like  the  summer  mid- 
night in  that  part  of  the  country  where  it  assumes 
the  blue  tinge  which  separates  day  and  night.  This 
stale  conld  not  have  existed  before  the  words  were 
spoken,  '*  Let  there  be  light  !**  for  it  would  have 
made  beautiful  chaos  itself. 

'*  You  spoke  of  home  scenery,  Mr.  Graham ; 
half  of  our  population  know  nothing  of  it,  after 
railwats  have  brouglit  travelling  to  their  low  and 
rapid  rate." 

**  Half  our  population,  or  two-thirds  of  them, 
have  no  wish  to  know  anything  more  than  what 
they  see ;  at  d  it  is  a  blessing  for  them,  having  not 
the  means  to  gratify  the  wish." 


"  Just  so,"  answered  his  friend  ;  '* '  iguoranee  i« 
bliss,'  and  when  that  is  true,  then  it  is  '  folly  to 
be  wise.'  This  is  what  all  country  gentlemen  say, 
who,  as  you  remark,  have  seen  little  of  the  world, 
although  they  may  have  travelled  far,  with  closed 
eyes, to  all  beyond  their  own  circle.  The  world  must 
become  more  philosophical,  sir,  and  study  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  masters — lift  the  veil  between 
oar  stolid  senses,  and  look  into  the  secrets  of 
nature.  We  are  all  slaves,  sir — the  slaves  of  eant 
and  pretence.  We  must  have  more  intellect  scat- 
tered among  the  people,  before  they  can  appreciate 
anything." 

"  Our  senses,  Mr.  Nimmo — how  come  they  to 
merit  the  adjective  '  stolid  P '  I  deny  that  my 
senses  are  stolid.  I  am  thankful  for  good  ears 
and  eyes.  I  have  often  thought  of  the  slender 
thread  that  binds  us  to  the  world.  How  strange, 
that  all  our  affections  hang  from  this  one  branch 
of  being,  the  senses.  Without  them  we  are 
nothing.'* 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Graham,  did  you  ever 
attend  anatomical  demonstrations  and  lectures  P*' 

"Dear  me,  no, — the  last  demonstrations  and 
lectures  I  should  ever  think  of,  to  be  sure. 

"  Well  then,  that's  exactly  what  the  Professor 
said  to  us.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  attended 
them  for  some  time.  I  wanted  to  know  all  thiage. 
You  know  who  I  mean,  perhaps.  He  had  a 
sohool  of  dissection,  rather  than  a  regular  profes- 
sorship- Now,  he  was  habitually  showing  ns  the 
organs  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  sense,  and 
explaining  their  uses — ending  always  with  the 
assurance  that  without  them  we  should  be  nothing. 
Do  you  knovv  that  he  made  me  an  unbeliever  P 
and  I  doubt  whether  I  have  ever  believed  sinoe  ; 
in  your  sense,  you  know,  taking  as  I  do  the  in- 
tellectual and  rational  position." 

"For  my  part — but,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Nimmo, 
what  is  the  intellectual  and  rational  position  P" 

"  Well,  of  course,  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  a 
difficult  question." 

"  Por  one  who  has  taken  it,  do  you  sav  diffi- 
cult P" 

"Yes;  difficult  to  explain,  you  observe,  not 
difficult  to  understand." 

"  It  is  not  fitted  for  obscure  intellects,  then — 
for  the  common  people,  like  myself." 

"  Not  exactly  for  common  minds — not  yet ;  we 
must  educate  them  up  to  tlie  point.*' 

"  To  your  point,  Nimmo.  Is  that  what  you 
mean  P" 

"  Yes ;  we  must  accustom  them  to  grasp  more 
in  their  minds,  and  draw  them  out  of  the  old  ruts 
of  thought." 

"  Into  ruts  which  they  could  not  explain  ;  or 
which,  at  least,  you  cannot  explain,  although  yon 
have  driven  in  them-^how  long  is  it  P  thirty  years 
nowP*' 

"Don't  say  thirty  years,  my  dear  friend-- not 
thirty,  surely — ^you  frighten  of»e  altogether.  I 
never  attended  one  of  these  classes  after — let  me 
see,  now— '24,  I  think— yes,  1824." 
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"Why,  that's  thirty-five  years  ago." 

"  Don*t  talk  so  loud,  please ;  people  may  hear 
— all  the  world's  not  asleep.  I  bear  my  years 
well,  you  see.  Careful  is  my  regimen — allow  no 
excitement — none.  I  am  here  to  exist,  and  to 
study  existence.  I  was  organised  to  live,  and  I 
lire  for  life.  But  you  need  not  mention  tlie 
matter  more,  though  it  be  mathematically  right 
that  twenty- four  from  fifiy-nine  leaves — how  many 
did  you  say  ?" 

«  Why,  thirty.five." 

"  Thirty  five,  yes ;  that's  a  long  time.  Your 
father  was  \active  and  young  then.  Ho  never 
studied  the  act  of  attaining  longevity.  He  was 
strong  and  died  ;  I  was  weak  then  and  live.  That 
is  the  intellectual  and  rational  view  of  my  posi- 
tion. I  am  thirty-five  years  younger,  so  you  may 
forget  the  figures.  I  was  saying  that  we  must 
educate  common  minds,  ere  they  can  comprehend 
ilie  blessings  of  animal  magnetism  and  the  in- 
tensely dark  mysteries  of  their  hidden  life — their 
inner  nature." 

"  You're  a  believer  in  animal  magnetism,  then  F 
Can  you  explain  it  P" 

*'  14  ot  definitively,  so  as  to  make  it  all  quite 
clear  to  you." 

"Mine  is  a  common  miud,  then — needs  to  be 
educated,  eh  ?     Is  that  it  ?" 

**  I  don't  wish  exactly  to  say  that  your  mind  is 
so.  I  merely  remark  that  young  gentlemen  who 
understand  horses,  and  are  more  or  less  on  the 
turf,  are  not  likely  to  comprehend." 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Nimmo,  that's  not  my  like- 
ness. Never  betted  a  hundred  guineas  in  my 
life,  from  my  cradle  to  this  present  night — dare 
not,  either." 

"Just  so;,  young  gentlemen  who  are  under 
female  iDfluence  of  a  certain  restricted  class,  too 
' — all  good  and  right  for  you,  too,  in  a  worldly 
point,  you  see — you  never  could  grasp  grand 
ideas — you  are  not  allowed,  being  under  a  bridle, 
and  running  in  a  track.  You  cannot  stretch  out 
into  the  immensity  of  space  that  is  above  and 
aronnd  you.  Your  class  are  like  a  railway  train 
— you  can  go  forward,  but  you  cannot  go  off  the 
track." 

"Without  going  to  smash,  you  mean,  Mr. 
Nimmo." 

"No,  I  don't  mean  anything  fatal,  involving 
breakage,  bruises,  damages,  deaths,  and  law 
pleas.'' 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  P" 

"  Well,  that  you  are  fastened  up,  and  cannot 
get  out  of  the  circle." 

"  But  Where's  the  good  of  getting  if  you  do 
not  know  where  you  go.  Here  are  you  talking  of 
the  intellectual  and  the  rational  system,  yet  you 
do  not  comprehend  a  bit  something  in  which  yon 
believe.  Is  it  intellectual  to  believe  in  animal 
magnetism,  and  you  cannot  explain  it  P  or  rational 
to  credit  this  mesmerism,  and  you  can  neither  ex- 


I  pbun  its  nature,  nor  give  any  proof  on  the  sub- 
ject F" 

''  There  are  facts,  don't  you  see  P" 

^*  No,  I  don't  see  them.  There  4ire  weak 
imaginations,  weak  nerves,  and  I  do  not  know  the 
influence  of  the  imagination  over  the  physical 
system." 

"  That  is  it — you  do  not  know ;  and  because 
you  do  not  know,  therefore  you  put  away  and  re* 
pudiate  what  others  do  know." 

"  Not  where  they  have  any  proof  that  is  better 
than  Mr.  Anderson's  tricks.  A  very  clever  magt« 
cian  that,  too— just  as  clever  as  William  Gawtrey ; 
but  he  puts  his  talents  to  a  better  use." 

"  But  who  is  William  Gawtrey  P" 

"  Was,  I  should  have  said.  He  is  dead  now — 
killed  by  a  fall  in  Paris,  when  he  had  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  hang 
loose  upon  society — had  been  in  many  trades-^ 
and  amongst  others,  a  professor  of  animal  magnetism 
— it  was  lucrative,  he  said,  till  it  went  out  of 
fashion.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  it  will  come  in 
again." 

"  Never  heard  the  name  in  all  my  acquaintance 
with  science." 

"  Oh,  William  Gawtrey — why,  he  is  one  of 
Bulwer's  creations — a  fancy  fellow,  you  know- 
drawn  by  that  imagination  which  has  been  recently 
bent  on  the  colonies." 

**  Exactly;  there's  no  such  person,  of  course." 

<*  Trne ;   I  thought  you    had   read  Bulwer's 

*  Night  and  Morning.' " 

<'No;  I  have  not.  I  have  read  Combe's 
'  Constitution  of  Mat^'  my  old  friend  Colqnhoun's 

*  Animal  Magnetism,'  the  '  Vestiges  of  Creation,' 
and  half  the  political  pamphlets  published  in  my 
time." 

^*  And  much  good  they  have  done  you.  By  tlie 
way,  you  have  shares  in  these  furnaoes  P" 

"  A  few — ^just  a  few." 

"  Pay  well,  don't  they  P" 

"  Fair  dividend,  yes — very  good." 

"The  miners  complain  desperately  of  their 
houses,  and  I  don't  wonder.  People  can't  be 
decent  in  such  houses,  and  so  they  drink  and 
spend  their  money.  Could  you  do  nothing  to  help 
education,  and  so  on,  there  P" 

"  I  do  anything  P  Certainly  not  1  The  men 
are  paid  their  money,  of  course.  Any  iuterferenee 
with  the  course  of  trade  resembles  giving  alms,  and 
is  positively  and  really  sinfnl." 

"Just  so.  I  forgot  to  tell  yon,  by  the  way, 
that  in  saying,  '  without  the  use  of  my  senses,  I 
would  be  nothing/  I  begged  the  entire  question, 
stating  what  I  did  not  know.  Botheration,  mare, 
what's  going  on  now.  Why,  Nimmo,  here^a  a 
jfonng  fellow  asleep  on  the  road ;  and,  except  for 
the  beait's  sense  of  sight,  he  might  iiave  been 
roughly  wakened.  You  hold  my  bridle  here  tiU 
I  see  what's  to  be  done.  That  won't  distnrb  the 
course  of  trade,  I  trust." 
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THE    DAY    AFTER    DEATH. 

it  m  tdm  more  torriUe  anio  the  stricken  i  Dmd  Dnth  !  be  vill  doI  lliiuk  of  (bee — sveei 

I  Drmlh,  long  viil  he  gaae 

ell  the  raging  tcnpests  of  w3d  gnef  whieb  '  On  her  to  vhoiu  ihoa  girc&t  heek  the  bctnlT  of 
o'er  il  rol! :  past  days — 

▲  eelm  vhieh  fitm  the  strong  man  tekes  his    Oh,  dieek  lit  vith  transperenfj;   Oh,  thca  aer- 

strength  of  heart  evny,  aphie  gleam 

And  Tcib  in  midnight  darkness  all  the  sunshine  of    Of  what  the  dead  in  hearenare;  Oh,  fade  not  jet, 

the  day;  t  dear  dream. 

from  beanty  ateats  its  lo? elinesa,  from  life  its 


Akme  vith  detth  he  trembled  not,  iritb  her  ihece 

was  no  fear. 
But  thriee  he  kissed  and  left  her,  growing  cdder 

and  more  dear : 
One  only  thought  was  on  him  then — to  tread  the 

path  she  trod ; 
For  LoTe  renews  its  strength  in  death,  and  death 

is  peace  with  God. 
And  now,  when  others  tnm  from  him,  he  feels 

that  she  is  near, 
ftw^Bthil  of  the  voices  go,  to  speak  and  not  to  |  And  soft  and  sweet  her  well-known  Toioe  is  ring- 

j  ing  in  his  ear; 

Will  gently  dnw  ande^  and  eren  still  more  gently    His  early  loTed,  his  lately  lost^  doth  sit  with  him 

awhOe, 
And  brighter  than  the  snn,  he  feels  the  brightness 

of  her  smile. 

WiLUAX  JOBH  AlULUL 


And  leaves  the  man,  amidst  his  griefs,  a  child 

'nddst  broken  tn^a— 
Lsmres  fam  a  sense  of  loneliness  mysteriously 

dread. 
And  wsiees  ever  whispering — dead,  dead ; 

the  dead. 

Thca  will  he  to  her  diamber  go,  where  stiU  she 
to  sleep. 


.Tba  caktsin  lonnd  the  form  that  lies  in  loTcliest 
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Thk  Isst  month  has  been  erentfuL  The  Pied- 
mnitese  army  advanced,  and  after  a  series  of 
seeere  combidg,  they  occupied  Pslestro,  a  village 
where  the  Austrians  were  strongly  posted.  The 
ksass  on  neither  side  in  this  engagement  have  been 
correctly  stated,  but  they  were  severe.  The 
fiedmontese  and  one  regiment  of  Zouaves  were 
the  ehief  sufferera  among  the  Allies.  The  Aus- 
trians lost,  according  to  the  Allied  statements, 
400  men,  who  were  drowned  in  a  canal,  and  1,000 
ptisoaers.  These  figures  have  no  reference  to  the 
nnmbeia  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  course  of 
(^Mting*  The  united  loss  of  all  parties  amounted, 
pn>bah^^  to  4,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Allies  won  Palestro.  Thereafter,  they  advanced 
on  Uodara  and  Novars,  creeping  closer  to  the 
Tieiae.  The  Allies,  instead  of  crossing  the  Po, 
tf  tar  te  junction  of  the  Ticino,  had  changed  their 
fient  lapidly,  by  the  aid  of  the  railways  in  their 
real ff  and  they  decided  to  make  their  attack  on 
the  Ticino.  General  Neil  entered  Novara  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of 
J^iiMV '  the-  ftench,  m&der  General  MacMahon, 
cfessed'^tfaB  rivai  at  TurbigOi  and  established  them- 
selves on  the  left  or  Hilsn  bank  of  the  Ticino. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4tb,  the  French  crossed 
o^ptsita  the  iiUage  of  Magenta.     It  docs  not 


appear  that  Count  Oyulai,  the  Austrian  commander* 
in-chief,  employed  any  means  to  annoy  the  French 
in  crossing  the  river,  or  to  oppose  the  passage. 
He  had  never  recovered  from  his  idea  that  the 
French  would  cross  the  Po,  in  the  direction  of 
Pavia,  where  the  Austrians  were  in  force,  and 
supported  by  fortifications  to  meet  them. 

Magenta  was  held  by  a  considerable  force  of 
Austrians,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ordered 
an  attack  on  the  position  by  his  Imperial  Guards 
and  Zouaves.  They  were  beaten  back,  and 
charged  upon  the  causeway  between  them  and  the 
river  in  their  turn.  Both  armies  received  rein- 
forcements during  the  day,  and  the  battle  of 
Magenta  was  a  succession  of  assaults  upon  ilie 
position,  repulses  and  successes.  Magenta  was 
six  times  gained,  and  six  times  lost.  The  Imperial 
Guards  and  the  Zouaves  lost  heart  and  lost  men  in 
great  numbers.  General  Le  Clero  and  General 
Espinasse  were  both  shot.  The  battle,  according 
to  an  Austrian  telegraph  to  Vienna,  was  "  going 
well.'*  Count  Gyulai  was  deceived  into  the 
opinion  that  he  had  won.  Some  people  even  say 
thai  he  had  ordered  dinner,  salbfied  with  the 
day's  work. 

Meantime,  another  branch'  of  the  conflict  had 
been  proceeding    farther  up    the    river,   where 
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MaoMahon  crossed  the  Ticino.   The  two  divUions 
of   the  comhatants  were  not  far  separated.    The 
distaDce  from  Magenta  is  only  a  few  miles   to 
Tuirbigo.    The  proceedings  there  were  not  faith- 
fully reported  to  Count  Gyulai ;  or  in  his  anxiety 
to  preserre  the  central  position,  he  altogether 
neglected  his  right  wing.     MacMahon,  with  some 
diScolty,  carried  Buffaldora,  and  drove  its   de- 
fenders,  who  sarvi?ed  his  assault,  in  upon  the 
flank  of  the   Au^trians   at  Magenta.     He  acted 
without  orders,  from  an  idea  that  to  the  eastward 
lay  his  work.    The  French  were  now  strengthened 
by  a  stream  of  reinforcements  from  Canrobert's 
difision.     When  MaoMahon  attacked  in  flank  a 
stouter  effort  was  also  made  in  front.     Still,  the 
place  might  have  been  kept,  but  at  this  juncture  a 
hrge  number  of  Italians  in  the  Austrian  service 
passed  over  to  the  Allies.     The  day  was  lost, 
then,  and  a  slow  and  stubborn  retreat  for  four  miles 
was  made.     The  French  did  not  pursue.     Another 
attack  on  Magenta  was  said  to  have  been  made  on 
the  following  day  by  the  Austrians.     One  tele- 
graphist even  asserted  that  they  had  thrown  the 
French  over  the  Ticino.     That  was  an  invention. 
The  French  remained  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticino. 

Napoleon  telegraphed  to  his  Empress  that  they 
had  taken  7,000  prisoners.  The  Austrians  ad- 
mitted the  loss  of  4,000  men  missing.  They 
knew,  however,  that  these  men  were  missing  from 
a  determination  not  to  be  longer  present.  They 
were  deserters,  who  lost  the  key  of  Magenta,  or 
took  it  with  them.  The  French  Emperor  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  captured  three  and  lost 
one  pieee  of  artillery,  and  that  they  had  gotten  one 
flag,  which  was  cut  from  the  hand  of  a  dead 
colonel,  who  had  clutched  the  silk  as  the  colour 
staff  fell  from  the  hand  of  his  ensign.  Both  were 
dead — the  old  and  the  young  officer  beside  its 
folds. 

Rumours  of  all  kinds  continued  to  arrive  re- 
garding the  losses  of  the  two  armies.  Napoleon 
telegraphed  his  losses  at  3,000  killed  and  wounded ; 
Gyulai  estimated  that  of  the  Austrians  at  4,000  to 
5,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  At  Turin  the  loss 
of  the  Austrians  was  given  at  5,000  killed  and 
8,000  wounded,  and  of  the  French  at  3,000  killed 
and  5,000  wounded.  Qyulai  had  made  an  estimate 
ot  the  Allied  loss,  saying  that  it  was  one  half  more 
than  his  own.  At  last  we  had  numerical  returns. 
The  Paris  Moniteur  has  altered  twice  its  reports, 
always  falling  into  mistakes  as  it  wrote.  The  last 
one  gives  nearly  5,000  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding 300  to  400  prisoners.  The  Austrian 
numerical  return  carries  up  their  losses  to  more 
than  6,000  men  Their  headquarters  remained 
at  Abbiale  Gras&io,  in  what  Count  Gyulai  styled  a 
sti'ong  flanking  position ;  and  to  it  was  if  the  Allies 
hiid  advanced  on  Milan.  They  respected  him, 
however,  although  Magenta  is  only  twelve  miles 
from  the  Lombard  metropolis.  They  reposed 
\6  reorganise,  in  the  language  of  Napoleon.  It 
was  Uow  that  the   Austriau  plana  were  changed. 


Gyulai  was  superseded.  He  had  always  opposed 
the  policy  of  Marshal  Hesse,  who  wished  to  retire 
into  the  quadrangle,  and  there  MAt  tha  wnulti 
of  the  Allies.  Gyulai  wanted  more  active  measures. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  meaaures  disiraetefl 
the  counsels  of  the  Austrians,  and  weakeoed  both 
leaders.  Hesse  and  his  policy  were  bow  Lt  tlm 
ascendant. 

Orders  had  been  issued  to  ohaage  the  entifB 
plan  of  the  campaign.  Pavia,  and  all  ita  fortifica- 
tions, Piacenaa,  with  no  small  j^ortiou  of  Ha  alorea, 
and  all  the  positions  held  by  the  Anatriaas^Mtweeu 
the  Mincio  and  the  Po,  or  the  Tieino,  wera  abat- 
doned.  The  Austriau  garrisou  it  the  Diikedoma 
of  Modena  and  Parma  were  withdrawn.  -  flveb 
the  garrisons  which  held  Ancona  and  Bologna 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Statea  were  brought  inter  ilip 
camp,  and  that  was  formed  by  the  quadrangle,  of 
which  the  Mincio  is  the  outer  line. 

These  operations  were  aoeomplished  wkhoit 
any  molestation  from  the  AUiea,*  with  4ho  excep- 
tion of  attacks  by  Garibaldi  in  the  westeradislriotk. 
and  the  battle  of  Martigno.  That  small  town 
was  held  by  a  brigade  cl  Ajualriaaa  to  tmvt  Uie 
retreat  of  the  main  body.  Their  ^xpuUoit  was  a 
murderous  struggle  between  them  and  the  Zmunrea. 
The  slightest  reliance  cannot  be  placed  vpon  the 
bulletins  of  the  French,  until  checked  by  their 
own  correspondence ;  and  all  the  lettera  bj  the 
postal  routes  are  examined.  There  is  a  good 
omen,  perhaps,  in  the  time  now  allowed  to  ebpae 
before  the  French  public  are  permitted  to  know 
the  price  of  gloiy.  Even  they  might  consider  it 
too  expensive.  The  same  reason  causes  conceal- 
ments of  the  numbers  of  fatalities.  It  is  better 
two  or  three  years  afterwards  to  VBtum  the  nim*- 
bera  of  those  who  perished  by  sidukeas  or  wmmda 
in  round  figures.  The  dead  are  for^ten,  pariia|ia» 
or  mourned  for  ere  then.  This  {dan  differs  from 
the  nominal  lists  made  plainly  by  the  late  Lmd 
Baglau. 

The  killed  and  wounded  at  this  battie  between 
Milan  and  Mincio,  on  both  aide*,  and  perfaapi 
divided  equally,  amounted  to  not  under  thiee 
thousand  men.  The  French  did  not  puraoe.  It 
is  a  characteristic  of  these  atmggles^  that  th^  do 
not  end  in  a  decisive  victory.  The  change  in  the 
Austrian  policy,  after  Magenta,  haa^  however, 
given  all  the  consequences  of  a  great  viotoiy  to 
the  Allied  cause. 

Tuscany  has  been  abandoned  by  its  Dukcj  and 
the  French,  under  Prince  Napoleon,  have  taken 
possession  of  the  army  of  Leghoro,  Florence^  end 
all  the  land,  with  the  ^nsent  of  the. people,  who 
suppose  stupidly  that  they  are  only  using  the* 
French — the  Barbarians  as  th^.  atyle  ea  AV^ 
for  the  King  of  Sardinia'a  truatees. 

Modena  has,  after  a  slight  ahov  of  reiiataaoe^' 
been  abandoned  by  its  Duke,  who  haa  takee  pert 
of  his  own  army,  and  a  part  of  the  Famese,  <xi 
join  the  Austrians. 

Parma  has  been  a  wdll-govemed  etate  foc 
several  years  by  the  Ducheta  Regent;   but  she 
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hM  ben  obliged  to  letve  ber  borne,  releeae  ber 
am  J  from  tbeir  oetbs  of  allagianoe,  end  renore 
to  SwiUerbuid.  There  was  no  reeaon  for  tbe 
fl^  of  the  Dodicee,  exeept  to  **  aqnare  tbe  eircfe" 
of  NqM)leon  s  mmbitioD,  and  Victor  Emmaniid^s 
desire  to  rale  in  Italj. 

Tbe  Duke  of  Tosoany  was  an  intolerant  per- 
sonage ;  but  to  Boman  Galhdies  Tuscanj  was,  we 
beliefe,  a  pleasant  residence.  The  Dnke  of 
Modena  was  an  extremely  objectionable  penon  to 
tbe  natiooai  party,  because  be  supported  the  Aus- 
trians ;  but  otherwise,  we  suppose  him  to  bsYe  been 
aa  indifferent  ruler — neither  very  bad  nor  very 
good.  The  Duchess  of  Parma  had  governed  ber 
dominions  well,  and  deserved  all  consideration. 
Lombardy  is  represented  as  having  been  governed 
with  an  easy  and  kind  fmle  by  the  Archduke  who 
had  it  in  keeping.  There  b  one  fact  which  should 
be  recorded  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  commanders 
and  soldiers  during  tbe  war.  They  appear  not  to 
have  destroyed  crops  or  trees  that  could  be  spared. 
As  they  an  at  present  not  in  good  fortune,  it  is 
fight  to  say  any  good  of  them  that  is  true. 

These  are  the  four  independent  or  separate 
parts  of  Italy  that  have  been  partly  ''liberated,** 
if  we  my  use  a  word  which  is  employed  by  the 
Piedmontese,  but  wbich,  we  believe,  has  very  little 
meaning  on  the  topic.  Naples  and  Rome,  we 
iwderstood,  were  the  two  worst  governed  states  of 
Italy.  Naples  is  to  be  unimproved,  at  the  special 
desire  of  Russia.  Rome  is  to  be  kept  for  the 
convenience  of  the  French;  and,  as  at  Perugio, 
in  this  month,  people  will  be  butchered  by  foreign 
soldiers  if  they  attempt  to  escape  from  the  domina- 
tion of  cardinals  and  the  Pontiff. 

The  quadrangle  into  which  the  Austrian  army 
passed  is  formed  by  tbe  Mincio,  which  is  the  con- 
tinuance or  outlet  of  the  long  and  narrow  Lake  di 
Qarda.  Lake  and  river  may  be  forty  miles  long, 
from  the  top  to  the  Po.  The  lake  is  backed  by  a 
range  of  mountains.  Between  theie  mountains 
and  another  and  a  higher  range,  runs  the  Adige,  in 
a  narrow  glen.  It  emerges  from  this  long  chan- 
nel at  Verona,  almost  opposite  the  spot  where  the 
Mincio  leaves  the  lake,  and  twelve  to  fourteen 
miles  distant.  Verona  is  the  most  extensive  of 
the  four  Austrian  fortifications.  It  is  a  town  of 
considerable  extent,  and  the  entrenched  camps 
around  it  are  extensive  and  formidable,  Leguno, 
twenty  miles  further  down  the  Adige,  and  nearer 
to  the  Po,  is  not  so  extensive,  but  is  considered 
very  strong.  Peschiera,  in  the  Mincio,  opposite 
to  Verona,  stands  upon  an  island,  and  is  a  place  of 
great  strength — although  it  was  taken  by  Chsrles 
Albert,  with  the  Piedmontese  army,  in  1848. 
Mantus,  on  another  island  of  the  Mincio,  is  almost 
opposite  Leguno,  and  twenty  miles  from  that 
place.  It  is  considered  impregnable  by  a  siege. 
The  defenders  believe  that  it  can  only  be  forced 
by  blockade.  Between  Leguno  on  the  Adige,  and 
Mantua  on  the  Mincio,  the  distance  to  the  junction 


of  these  riven  with  tbe  Po  is  oalj  a  few  mil  «s  of 
marobes.  Tbe  latter  river,  at  that  pointy  is  a* 
bold  and  rapid  stream  of  great  breadth ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  armed  vessels  oould  not  nadily 
make  bead  against  its  swift  current. 

The  Austrians  were  expected  to  abide  tbe  as- 
sault of  the  Allies  in  this  quadrangle;  but  con* 
traiy  to  all  expectation,  they  re-«roased  tbe 
Miiieb  on  the  23rd  of  June,  and  fought^  aeoording 
to  Napoleon,  for  sixteen  hours  of  Friday,  tbe  Mib 
of  June,  which,  hereafter,  will  be  menocabla  in 
history  as  the  battle  day  of  SoUerino— a  village 
five  nules  from  the  Chiese,  a  river  running  near^ 
parallel  with  tbe  Minoio,  and  almost  the  saaM 
distance  from  the  latter  stream.  The  Frenob  Sea- 
peror  says  that  they  have  taken  six  tfaousaad 
prisoners,  thirty  cannons,  and  three  flags.  Tbe 
Austrians  acknowledge  that  tbeir  centre  was 
broken,  order  could  not  be  restored,  and  tbey  re* 
tired  in  a  thunderstorm,  with  heavy  loss.  Thej 
re-crossed  the  Mincio.  As  usual,  the  French  did 
not  pursue.  A  week  has  dinned  since  tbe  battle, 
yet  no  report  of  tbe  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded 
men  has  yet  been  made  by  any  of  the  oombataata. 
That  number,  we  fear,  is  appalling.  Tbe  Aus- 
trians had  150,000  men  engaged,  by  their  own 
account.  Tbe  Allies  had  probably  a  saperior 
force.  The  combat,  according  to  the  Alliee,  con- 
tinued for  sixteen  houn^according  to  the  Ana* 
trians  for  twelve  hours.  The  right  wing  of  tbe 
Allies  was  driven  back,  but  the  centre  of  the 
Austrians  was  pressed  in.  The  combat  was  sns- 
tamed  with  bitter  vehemence  to  the  end.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  fear  even  to  look  at  these 
figures.  And  all  these  deaths  will  have  been  done 
in  the  outraged  name  of  liberty,  to  please  two  or 
three  gentlemen  in  seareh  of  their  own  ends  and 
purposes — which  had  need  to  be  valuable. 

At  home,  meanwhile,  the  Derby  Government 
were  defeated  in  the  Commons  on  the  lltb,  bv  a 
majority  of  13,  and  immediately  resigned.  The 
defeat  was  accomplished  by  a  combination  of  the 
Independent  Liberals  and  the  Whigs.  The  new 
Cabinet,  under  Viscount  Palmerston,  commences 
business  to  day.  To-day,  therefore,  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  year  may  be  said  to  commence.  As 
yet.  Parliament  has  been  engaged  on  factious 
work.  The  duration  of  the  new  Cabinet  depends 
on  many  points.  The  principal  is,  the  conduct 
of  its  members,  who  are  extremely  likely  to  disa- 
gree. The  two  leading  men  in  the  Cabinet  never 
have  agreed  hitherto,  hut  adversity  may  have 
taught  them  lessons  which  they  would  have  never 
learned  in  prosperity.  Then  the  character  of  their 
Reform  Bill  rosy  affect  them.  At  present,  per- 
haps, they  are  in  more  danger  from  their  foreign 
policy.  Any  tendenoj^  to  Napoleonism  would  over- 
throw the  strongest  ministry  in  this  country.  Any 
measure  with  affinity  to  the  Conspiracy  Bill  would 
be  fatal. 
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4  UiPMie  of  Iktiian  Women,  By  T.  Avbovtob 
Tbollopb.  London :  Chapman  and  Half. 
Tsi8  verj  artistioally  compiled  work  commenoee 
with  the  extraordinary  history  of  Catherine  of 
Biena.  We  will  epitomise  this  chronicle  of 
fftnatieism,  absurdity,  and  falsehood  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers. 

Catherine  of  Siena,  or  St.  Catherine,  as  she  was 
cidied,  was  born  at  Siena,  in  the  year  1347,  when 
Petmreh  and  Bocacoio  were  still  writing,  and  at 
whioh  era  Italy  was  beginning  to  emerge  from  the 
dark  days  of  ignorance  into  which  it  had  been 
oast.  The  printing  press  was  soon  afterwards  in- 
troduced, and  the  story  of  her  life  was,  within  a 
century  of  her  death,  printed  at  Florence.  The 
accredited  imposture  is,  therefore,  the  more  inex- 
cnsable,  as  the  plea  of  extreme  ignorance  cannot 
be  urged  in  extenuation. 

The  father  of  this  reputed  saint  was  a  dyer, 
named  Oiaoomo  Benincasa.  He  lived  in  an  ob- 
scure part  of  the  town,  among  the  "  skin-dressers.*' 
The  lower  fiat  of  this  abode  has  been  converted 
into  a  chapel,  in  honour  of  its  former  inhabitant, 
and  "Virginia  Domus"  is  conspicuously  carved 
over  the  door.  A  little  dark  closet,  nine  feet  long 
and  six  wide,  is  held  in  particular  veneration,  from 
having  been  the  bed-chamber  of  Catherine.  The 
flcN)r  is  of  brick,  and — 

On  thif,  with  t  stone,  stiU  eitant  m  tUu^  for  a  pillow,  the 
fatnre  mint  tlept.  The  bricks,  sanotifted  hy  this  nightly 
oontaot  with  her  penon,  have  been  boaided  o? er  to  preaerre 
them  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  and  from  the  indis- 
crete pilfering  of  devoat  relic  hunters. 

From  the  life  of  Catherine  of  Siena,  written  by 
the  "Blessed  Biiymond  of  Capua,"  the  Dominican 
confident  and  confessor  of  the  saint,  the  author 
draws  his  information.  His  own  explanation  of 
her  "miraculous  existence"  is  very  sensible  and 
rational.  We  shall  give  it  in  due  course.  This 
"Life,*'  after  going  through  various  editions,  was 
reprinted  so  late  as  1851,  when  it  was  brought  out 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  "  as  a  means  of  supplying  the 
people  ot  Italy  with  wholesome  and  profitable 
mental  food."  We  shall  see  the  quality  of  this 
wholesome  food  as  we  proceed  with  the  story. 

The  first  miracle — one  of  precocity,  certainly — 
is  that,  at  the  age  of  six,  this  very  wonderful  child 
one  morning  retired  to  a  dark  corner  of  her  father*s 
house,  and  abjuring  all  matrimonial  thoughts,  and 
in  anticipation  of  her  future  state,  vowed  herself 
exclusively  to  the  Saviour,  and  in  a  bug  and  ela- 
borate prayer  implored  that  she  might  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  church.  Of  course,  according  to 
Roman  tradition,  her  prayer  was  snswered,  and 
she  became  beatified.  Her  childhood  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  — 

Catherine  was  the  yonngest  of  a  family  of  twenty-five 
children.  Her  twin  sister  died  a  few  days  after  her  birth. 
At  a  very  earij  age  she  was  observed  to  be  tacitam  and 
solitary  in  her  haUta ;  and  was  remarkable  for  the  small 
qoBBli^  of  nottrishnant  the  took. 


From  her  childhood  she  was  subject  to  '*  fits  or 
extaoies.  These  were  seized  on  by  her  Dominican 
confessor  as  evidence  of  something  supernatural ; 
but,  says  the  author,  "  the  descriptions  of  these 
seizures,  given  by  her  biographer,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  shows  them  to  have  been  of  a  cata- 
leptic nature.*'  And  thus  he  accounts  for  her 
long  abstinences,  and  all  those  phenomena  which 
were  interpreted  as  miracles  by  her  admirers.  The 
following  quotation  will  show  the  absurdities  which 
were  considered  meritorious  in  her  early  life  : — 

At  five  years  old  it  was  her  practice,  in  going  up-stairs,  to 
kneel  at  each  step  to  the  Virgin.  She  habitually  flogged 
herself,  and  induced  other  children  to  imitate  her  in  doing 
so,  at  sis  years  of  age.  At  seven  she  deprived  herself  of  a 
great  portion  of  her  food,  secretly  giving  it  to  her  brother, 
or  throwing  it  to  the  oats.  At  the  same  age  she  would 
watch  from  a  window  to  see  when  a  Dominican  monk  passed, 
and  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  moved  on  she  nsed  to  rnn  oul 
and  kiss  the  spot  on  the  pavement  on  which  he  had  placed 
his  feet. 

And  then  comes  a  long  story  of  the  annoyance 
her  mother  caused  her  by  requesting  her  to  pay 
more  heed  to  her  personal  appearance — the  devout 
Catherine  considering  that  this  was  the  first  step 
to  worldly  vanity  and  matrimonial  thoughts.    But 

Toretarn  to  the  account  of  her  penances  and  mortifleatioaa 
She  wholly  abandoned  the  use  of  animal  food.  At  fifteen 
she  left  off  wine.  At  twenty  she  gave  up  bread,  living  only 
on  uncooked  vegetables.  She  used  to  sleep  but  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  always  flogged  herself  till  the 
blood  streamed  from  her  three  times  a  day,  and  lived  thiee 
years  without  speaking.  She  wore  a  chain  of  iron  round 
her  body,  which  gradually  ate  its  way  into  her  flesh.  And 
Anally  she  remained  whoUy  without  food  for  many  years. 

The  Dominican,  Raymond,  positively  affirms  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing  statements.  We  can  be- 
lieve him  or  not,  as  we  like.  The  following  is  a 
proof  of  the  horrible  blasphemy  which  is  not  only 
tolerated,  but  kuded  by  the  Roman  Church. 

Passing  from  the  saint's  achievements  in  this  kind,  we 
find  her  equally  distancing  all  competitors  in  the  matter  of 
personal  and  familiar  communication  and  conversation  with 
the  Deity. 

She  began  to  have  visions  at  six  years  old.  Returning 
home  one  day  about  that  time,  throagh  the  streets  of  Siena, 
she  saw  in  the  sky,  immediately  over  the  Dominican's 
church,  a  throne,  with  Christ  sitting  on  it,  dressed  in  papal 
robes,  accompanied  by  8t.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John. 

At  a  later  period,  Christ  appeared  to  her  daily  as  soon  as 
she  retired  to  her  cell — as  she  informed  Father  Raymond 
— for  the  purpose  of  teaching  her  the  doctrines  of  religion 
which,  said  she,  to  her  confessor,  "  no  man  or  woman  ever, 
taught  me,  but  only  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself— ^some. 
times  by  means  of  inspiration,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
clear  bodily  appearance,  manifest  to  the  bodily  senses,  and 
tilkiog  with  me  as  I  now  talk  with  yon. 

Again,  a  little  further  on  in  her  career  we  read,  that  the 
Lord  appeared  to  Catherine  very  fieqnently,  and  remained 
with  her  longer  than  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  and  sometimes 
broBght  witli  him  his  most  glorious  mother,  somotimes  St. 
Dominic,  and  sometimes  both  of  them,  but  mostly  he  cam* 
alone^  and  talked  with  her,  as  a  friend  with  a  moat  intimate 
friend ;  in  snch  sort  as  she  herself  secretly  and  blushingly 
confessed  to  me,  the  Iiord  and  she  frequently  recited  the 
Psalms  together,  walking  up  and  down  the  chamber  as  two 
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■  « 

moaks  n  piictU  are  wont  to  reciU  Ibe  wrfice.  Oh 
mtnrel !  Oh,  utoaUhttBot  I  Oh,  manifestation  of  Divine 
familinrity,  unheard  of  in  oar  times !  exclaims  the  bio- 
graplter,  n«  he  trnljr  well  night ! 

Agarn,  atnong  other  assertions,  she  declared  that 
she  had  learnt  to  read  by  a  direct  interposition  of 
Providence ;  that  the  gift  had  been  bestowed  in  a 
moment,  and  as  an  instantaneous  answer  to  prayer. 
Bhe  impiously  asserted  that,  on  one  oocatiion,  the 
Sariour  had  appeared  to  her,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Virgin  and  some  of  the  saints,  openly  es- 
poased  her,  placing  a  ring  on  her  finger  in  token 
of  the  espousal.  This  ring,  says  Raymond,  was 
golden,  with  four  pearls  and  a  magnificent  diamond 
fttit. 

We  give  these  particulars  because  they  prove 
the  lengths  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  gone 
In  Italy  and  in  permitted  works.  Comment  on 
ihem  is  unnecessary ;  they  speak  for  themselves. 
¥he  following  is  a  well-known  legend  of  this 
particular  Saint.  We  give  it,  as  probably  it  is 
new  to  many  of  o  ir  readers : — 

One  daj,  whSle  the  wat  prajing  to  God  to  renew  her 
hsnt,  Chrlit  aaddealy  appeared  to  her,  or  in  the  words  of 
her  bregr»phfr»  **  her  otcmal  epomie  earao  to  her  ai  otnal, 
opened  her  side,  remoTed  her  heart,  and  carried  it  away  with 


iim! 


So  tr&ly  vat  this  done,  that  foi  teveral  days  she  declared 
herself  to  be  without  any  heart,  pointing  ont  to  those  who 
oljected  that  it  was  impossible,  that  with  Qod  nothing  was 
jmposiible. 

After  iome  days  Christ  again  appeared,  bearing  in  his 
hand  what  seemed  a  human  heart,  nd  and  shining,  again 
opened  her  lide,  put  the  new  heart  in,  and  closed  the  aper- 
ture, saying,  "  See,  dearest  daughter,  at  I  took  from  yon  the 
other  day  your  heart,  so  now  I  will  give  yon  mine,  with 
which  you  will  alwnys  live  1  And  at  a  proof  of  the 
miracle,  there  remained  evermore  in  her  side  the  scar,  as 
ahe  herself,  and  her  companions,  had  oHen  assured  Father 
lUfniond.  A  further  confirmation  of  the  fact  was  moreover 
to  be  seen  in  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  from  thht  day 
forth  the  Saint  was  unable  to  say,  as  she  had  been  wont, 
''Lord,  I  commend  to  thee  my  heart,**  but  always  said, 
'*  Lord,  I  commend  to  thee  Mjp  heart." 

There  are  other  miraculous  tales,  but  we  have 
liofe  space  to  quote  them.  The  author  points  out 
the  important  fact^  that  it  is  these  points  of  her 
history  which  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  iAe  present 
(fay,  most  loves  to  dwell  on.  Can  anything  more 
plainly  proclaim  a  lamentable  intention  to  mislead  P 
for  as  to  men  of  intellect  believing  all  the  wicked 
nonsense  uttered  by  Father  Rayn^ond,  such  an  idea 
ia  an  absurdity.  Catherine's  letters  to  Urban  YI. 
and  Charles  V.  are  mentioned,  together  with  others, 
and  the  one  to  Charles  is  given  at  length. 

After  enumerating  her  explulls  and  miracles^ 
the  author  enters  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
she  was  "dupe  or  impostor.*'  He  says,  very 
sensibly,  that  probably  many  of  the  facts  related 
never  took  place,  and  that  others  may  have  been 
the  result  of  her  disease.  With  regard*  for  in- 
stant to  her  living  without  food,  he  asks,  '*  May 
it  not  be  possible  that  the  idea  of  her  living  with- 
«it  food  may  have  been  generated  by  some  talk 
of  hers  ia  quite  her  nsttal  style,  of  this  Holy 
Sueharbt  baiag  her  only  noncishment,  &o.,  Ito.| 
meaning  spiritual  nourishment/' 


But,  contends  the  author  in  continuation,  even 
if  this  were  so,  Father  Raymond  could  not  A<^ve 
believed  it  in  that  light ;  and  as  he  meant  hjia 
hearers  to  understand  the  fable  literally,  he  is  tbe 
impostor*  rather  than  Catlicrine,  who  may.  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  malady  from  which  an- 
donbledly  she  suffered,  have  been  a  self-deoeived 
enthusiast.  Again,  we  read,  "  As  for  the  sleep,  H 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  case  of  a  person 
subject  to  daily  trances  and  states  of  insensibility, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  h  )w  many  hoars  are  passed 
in  sleep,  and  what  is  sleep,  and  what  ia  not." 

And  then,  in  reference  to  the  other  events  of 
her  life,  he  says— 

AH  the  relations  of  visions  seen  in  "  cctasy,**  aad  of  con- 
veraationa  held,. and  aentations  suffered,  daring  tlies,  may— > 
due  consideration  being  given  to  whal  we  know  of  the 
patient— be  aoeepled  as  not  on)y  poHiUe,  hot  aigeadiagly 
probable.  And  this  category  will  oomprise  tha  graalast  part 
of  the  whole  budget  of  wooden.  Even  ia  thoae  CMeB,ia 
whieh  an  abiding  evidence  of  what  had  happtned  to  her  in 
trance  is  said  to  have  remained,  appreeiabk)  only  by  her  ova 
senaee,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  nBarriage  riuf  ,  and  tke  paia 
after  the  infitotion  of  the  stigmata,  thoae  moat  able  to  Airm 
an  opinion  on  sneh^mattera  will  not  think,  probably,  that  at 
is  attributing  too  much  to  the  imagination  of  a  eatalaplic 
patient,  living  on  raw  vegetables,  wholly  without  active 
occupation,  and  engro&sed  by  a  series  of  highly  eicttioc 
thoughta  on  one  ever-present  subject  of  a  myvtital  aha 
transcendental  nature,  to  soppoM  that  sIm  may  havo  im  fell 
sincerity  imagined  herself  to  see  and  feel  an  iha  desoribedL* 

Wo  have  lingered  so  long  over  this  very  remark* 
able  biography  that  we  can  only  glance  briefly  ai 
the  remainder,  whieh  fill  up  the  volumes.  Cate- 
riua  Sforza,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Galeano 
Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of  Mflan,  comes  nest  in  thi! 
catalogue  of  Italian  women.  With  questionable 
wisdom  he  legitimatised  this  girl,  and  placed  her 
under  the  care  of  the  Duchess  Bona,  a  princess  of 
the  house  of  Srvoy.  She  was  born  in  1462,  mar- 
ried to  lliario,  her  first  husband  in  1477. 
He  was  murdered  in  1488,  leaving  Catherine  a 
widow  with  six  children  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six. 

In  1490  she  married  a  second  time,  Giacomo 
Feo,  the  Castellano  of  Rayaldino;  the  marriage 
was  very  justly  unpopular ;  and,  in  1495,  he 
reaped  the  reward  of  this  (to  him)  high  aIlSance« 
in  being  murdered  by  the  citizens  of  8mola  and 
Forli. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  tbirty-Uiree,  Catherine  was  for  thv 
second  time,  after  Ave  years  of  marriage,  the  widow  of  a 
murdered  husband.  Not  wraried  of  matrimony,  she  i^ave 
her  hand  to  Oiovnoni  de  Medici  in  1497. 

Madama  was  now  thirty-flve  year*  of  age,  vhth  Stovami 
was  only  thir^.  He  had  not,  and  haa  never,  oceupiad  a^y 
very  conspicuous  place  in  history  ^  but  what  Jitila  wa  hear 
of  him  is  favourable.  He  liad  fought  with  credit  in  France, 
under  Charles  YIII.,  and  had  brought  back  with  him  to 
Florence  a  French  patent  of  nobility,  and  a  penaion  of  twe 
thousand  erowns  a  year,  tlio  gifts  of  that  aonnreh. 

A  fatality  seemed  to  attend  Catherine's  nuptials; 
for  Giovanni  became  seriously  ill,  and  died  in  1408'; 
leaving  his  wile  for  the  third  time  a  wUdiR'. 
Troublous  times  were  coming  to  Italy,  and  Cathe- 
rine took  part  in  them.    After  sundry  adventttres. 
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sbe  waa  taken  prisoner  to  Rome  in  the  ;ear 
1500. 

Her  ebaraoter  was  anything  but  commendable ; 
9be^  ended  her  eventful  career  in  a  convent  in 
1509,  being  tben  fortv-seven  years  of  age. 

A  very  different  person  was  Yittoria  Colonna, 
the  celebrated  Italian  poetess.  Althougb  so 
-gentle  herself,  sbe  married  the  Signer  Marchese  di 
Pescara,  who  is  described  as  a  hard,  cruel  man, 
teekless  of  liaman  suffering,  and  eminent  among 
his  fellow-Captains  for  the  ferocity,  and  often 
Tfatrtonneas,  of  the  rarages  and  wide-spread  misery 
he  wrought.  The  following  anecdote  is  both  a 
proof  of  bis  brutal  nature  and  tbe  depraved  state 
of  a  country  permitting  such  an  outrage : — 

A.  loMier  wu  brought  before  him  for  having  entered  a 
hoiM  e»  rtute^  lor  tbe  pmrpoae  of  planderiBg.  The  general 
Mdered  that  hit  ean  tlraaM  be  cot  off.  The  enlprit  retnon- 
ttimtcd,  and  begged  with  many  entrentiet)  to  be  spared  to 
diihoBoanible  end  ignorainioas  a  ponishmeot,  taying,  in  hie 
dittareai,  that  death  ittelf  wonld  have  been  more  tolerable. 

"  The  graee  demanded  ia  granted,"  rqoined  Peecara  in- 
■hmtly,  with  grim  pleaeantry.  "  Take  thii  soldier,  who  is 
10  tareftd  of  ik  honoor,  and  hang  him  to  that  tree  !** 

In  tain  did  the  wretch  beg  not  to  be  taken  at  his  word 
•o  eraeUyj  no  eatreatiee  snflced  to  change  the  savage 
detrea. 

After  Yittoria  Colonna  come  Tullia  d'Aragona, 
plympia  Morata,  and  Isabella  Andrienni^  tbe  cele- 
brarted  actress,  who,  saya  her  biographer,  "was 
born  in  1569,  two  years  before  tbe  birth  of  Shakea- 
peare»  and  was,  therefore,  delighting  the  courts  of 
Italy  and  France,  at  tbe  same  time  that  he  was 
cMering  for  the  amusement  of  a  more  mixed 
audieocf  in  the  Globe."  In  this  memoir  there  is 
a  veiy  good  description  of  the  Italian  drama  of 
the  si^iteenth  century,  which  will  be  interesting  to 
those  who  take  delight  in  such  things. 

A  memoir  of  the  infamoua  Bianca  Cappello 
comes  next ;  and  then  we  have  two  or  three  other 
biographies,  which  finish  these  very  interesting 
volumes.  Thev  arc  valuable,  as  giving  a  picture  of 
the  social  position  of  Italy  for  many  a  long  year ; 
and  in  reading  the  facts  narrated,  and  studying  the 
pictures  presented  to  our  riew,  we  cannot  but 
mark  the  degraded  state  of  the  country  and  the 
people. 

These  tales,  for  so  tiiey  may  bo  called,  are 
living  romances.  The  world  of  fiction  produces 
nothing  more  startling  than  the  vicissitudes  which 
mark  the  career  of  Caterina  Sforsa,  or  more  curious 
than  those  which  belong  to  the  history  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena. 

These  volumes  are  not  so  well  suited  to  tbe 
younger  members  of  society  as  to  those  of  middle 
age,  or,  at  least,  matured  judgment.  The  work  is 
remarkably  well  written.  There  is  a  chronological 
order  observed,  and  the  sketches,  although  per- 
feiptly  disconnected,  seem  to  glide  into  each  other, 
in  a  manner  producing  harmony  in  the  whole, 
yr^,  recommend  these  volumes  as  amongst  the 
nvifiL  interesting  novel,  and  iustructive  of  all 
recent,  {)^blipations. 


.'  '.If 


The  Healing  Art :  the  Right  Hand  of  the  Church. 
By  Theeapeutes.  1  vol.,  pp.  279.  Edinburgh  j 
Sutherland  and  Knox.  ; 

Thb  success  of  medical  missiooa  has  abundant^ 
shown  that  the/  may  be  employed,  both  at  hcime 
and  iu  Heathen  lands,  as  a  duty  of  the  Church, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  essayist^  as  its  Bight 
Hand.  He  has  placed  two  mottoes  on  the  title 
page  of  the  book — "  E  Calo  Salus,**  and  our  own 
good  Saxon,  "  Length  of  days  is  in  her  Eiglti 
Hand.* '  These  opinions  being  commonly  accepted, 
we  might  suppose  that  they  would  not  require  to 
bo  supported  by  an  essi^  stretching  to  a  volume; 
yet  the  Church,  like  the  world,  is  often  forgetful  of 
duties;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  essay  wHI 
be  useful. 

It  contains  some  curious  speculations  upon  the 
use  of  oil  in  medical  treatment,  but  this  remedy  il 
now  becoming  common,  and  is  perhaps  the  jaost 
efficient  instrument  in  the  struggle  with  the  peat 
of  our  humid  land.  We  agree  with  the  following 
extract,  with  the  exeeption  that  the  Cbristiaa 
must  delegate  bis  duty  often  to  other  Christians. 
It  is  one  of  the  duties  which,  in  the  great  majonly 
of  cases  must  be  done  by  individuals  tndned  to  the 
occupation.  Therefore,  by  a  medical  mission  alone 
can  the  Church  discharge  effectually  the  duty  of 
oaring  for  the  sick  : — 

The  duty  of  ministering  to  the  siek  comes  down  to  these 
later  days,  consecrated  by  the  command  and  eiample  of 
Jesos)  His  example  an^  precept  combine  to  give  it  nothing 
less  than  a  first  place  in  tlie  Christian  system.  His  com- 
mand was  received  and  acted  on  by  all  his  followers,  whose 
doings  are  recorded  in  Scripture ;  and  it  is  coatinoed  on- 
wards, with  all  the  attribntei  of  a  statute  for  perpetnal 
observance.  Under  His  blessed  rale,  no  person,  no  ph^e,  nS 
time  is  exempted  from  its  operation.  The  objects  to  which 
it  is  directed  are  as  clamant  as  they  ever  were;  all  manner 
of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease  abound  everywhere ; 
and  the  suffering  and  the  sorrowful  are  still  the  objects  of 
the  Divine  Savioui^s  compassion.  The  means  for  perfectly 
fnlfiUing  this  command,  according  to  its  intention,  are 
abundantly  provided,  and  are  brought,  by  intelligent  research, 
fully  within  the  reach  of  the  followers  of  Chikl,  None  bat 
the  Christian,  "throughly  furnished,"  is  qualiAed to empkgr 
these  meaos  with  full  effect  for  the  deliverance  and  weU 
being  of  the  victims  of  disease  ;  for  the  healiog  of  the  sickp 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  alleviation  of  hnman  woe,  pre- 
eminently devolves  upon  the  Church  of  Christ.  1\)  the 
faithful  and  engrossing  discharge  of  this  duty  the  Christian 
is  called,  by  the  most  sacred  and  coadnsive  of  all  warrants  ] 
and  upon  no  admitted  principle  of  Cbristiaa  actioa  can  its 
neglect  or  delegation  be  jastified,so  long  as  occasions  for  its 
exercise  are  presented,  while  there  is  a  remnant  of  unsaved 
or  suffering  humanity. 

We  certainly  recommend  the  essay  as  an  expo- 
sition of  one  of  the  first  duties  that  our  common, 
nature  claims  and  our  faith  instructs  us  to  per- 
form. 


Robert  Moruay.     Br  Max  Fsiuib.     London  t 

Chapman  and  HalL     Pp.  668. 
Wb  liave  read  love  tales  before,  but  leMom  any  aa 
thoroughly  and  completely  made  up  of  love  as  IhiSk 
First  of  all,  the  hero  falls  ialovewitba  youag  lady 
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called  Mabel,  and  she  returns  his  passion,  but  the 
course  of  it  not  ranning  in  the  direction  of  the 
altar  thej  don't  get  there,  bat  instead,  Mabel  con- 
tinues in  her  mother's  house,  and  Robert  Morni^, 
(the  innamorato,  starts  on  a  yachting  expedition.) 
After  some  time  he  reaches  Florence,  and  fails  in 
lore  a  second  time,  with  a  fruit  girl.  He  moralises 
with  himself  in  pretty  much  the  same  style  as  all 
other  faithless  young  gentlemen ;  and  he  gives  his 
opinions  to  the  public,  which,  like  many  other 
gratuities,  are  not  worth  having.  However  the 
following  is  good,  and  quite  worthy  of  quotation. 
The  author  is  speaking  of  self-denial,  and  he 
says — 

How  few  men  prnetioe  it,  and  fti  how  few  there  are  who 
require  to  louk  back  more  than  twel? e  ibort  monthi  to  per- 
eetTe  how  the  eiereiee  of  it,  either  in  this  caee  or  in  that, 
would  have  eared  them  preeeut  pain,  disappointment, 
embarraMment,  or  failure  of  some  olject  they  had  wished  to 
obtain. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  in  that,  but  it  is  a 
valuable  truth,  and  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed. 
And  the  following,  although  not  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed, is  commendable. : — 

To  say  "  I  wiU  refuse  myself,*'  is  easy  enongh,  but  the 
difficnlty  is,  standing  to  confront  the  desire  face  to  face,  and 
then  to  say,  **ldd  reftise  myself.** 

The  despot,  in  slicing  a  piece  off  his  neighbour's 
territory,  may  promise  his  conscience  not  to  do  so 
again ;  the  statesman  may  say,  **  This  shall  be  my 
only  deceit ;  the  orator,  seduced  by  its  presence, 
finds  pungent  sarcasm  irresistible,  and  proceeds 
unjustly  to  lacerate  another  with  it,  but,  repentanti 


says  to  himself,  "  not  to  bo  done  again  f*  the 
critic  finds  wit  too  tempting  not  to  exhibit  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  author,  and  so  reviews  not  im- 
partially, but  is  constantly  about  to  restrain;  the 
gambler  always  procrastinates  with  "  onoe  more--* 
once  more ;"  and  the  penniless  dandy,  firm  in  his 
resolutions,  walks  down  the  atreet  defying  the  lurea 
of  trade,  till  opposite  one  shop  he  si^s,  **  I  must 
have  this  my  last  extravagance.*'  And  so,  one 
and  all,  saying  the  '*w\\f*  andehuniiin|t|e  *<8o,'* 
proceed  either  to  moral  or  worldly  fain.  ? 

He  is  right — '*  Hell  is  pavod  with  good  inten- 
tions." However,  we  go  on  with  the  story.  The 
hero,  by  accident,  inflicts  a  gun-shot  wound  on  his 
second  love,  and  stops  to  cure  it,  and  that  gets  him 
into  no  end  of  trouble.  However,  he  gets  out  of 
the  trouble  by  getting  out  of  Italy  and  into  Eng- 
land, where,  being  off  with  the  one  love,  he  renews 
his  attentions  to  the  other^his  first  love — ^but 
receives  his  dismissal,  the  lady  having  heard  of  the 
Florentine  episode. 

Then  a  great  many  other  people  fall  in  love 
with  each  other,  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
ensues,  but  it  all  comes  right  in  the  end.  The 
hero  makes  it  up  with  Mabel,  and  they  marry  and 
"  live  pretty  ;"  while  the  Florentine  young  lady 
drives  about  in  a  brougham,  and  is  called  Maclam^ 
Silvio!  Silvio  being  her  maiden  name!  Some 
people  can  see  through  a  mill-stone,  and  **  some 
people*'  may  be  able  to  read  the  meaning  of  thd  ! 

Those  who  like  "  love,"  will  like  the  book— for 
our  own  part,  we  most  say  we  find  it  insufferably 
dull. 


WITHERED    LEAVES. 


Lit  the  roses  Ue,  dear, 

Let  them  lie : 
They  are  all  thrown  by,  dear, 

All  thrown  by — 
What  ahould  they  do  now  bat  quickly  die  P 

Tester  morn  they  flourished 

Fresh  and  fair ; 
Dew  and  annlight  nourished 

Qrew  they  there. 
Blushing  while  their  sweetness  felt  the  air. 

Tester  eve  he  tore  them 

From  the  tree : 
Stars  ascending  o*er  them. 

Two  or  three. 
Set  not  ere  they  perish--*woe  is  me  I 


Scarcely  are  they  dead  yet,— 

Death  is  new : 
See  the  petals  red  yet  2-— 
Scent  and  dew. 
All  as  when  in  life  they  blushing  grew ! 

Touch  them  yet  I  dare  not, 

Whfle  they  show 
As  if  dead  they  were  not  i-~ 

Ah,  I  know 
Dreams  of  life  in  death  would  madden  woe. 

Let  them  lie  and  wither, 

As  is  right ; 
I  may  then  steal  hither 
In  the  night — 
Find  them  wan  and  shrivelled  in  death's  blight. 


Qather  each  leaf  slow^ 

From  its  nook — 
Hoard  them  up  aa  holy. 

In  the  Book 
Wherein  Memory  now  for  Hope  must  look. 
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THE    PEACE. 


The  battle  of  Solferiuo  has  been  followed 
by  a  treaty.  When  the  allied  armies  ad- 
vanced to  the  Mincio,  they  were  allowed 
to  cross  without  opposition.  The  French 
Emperor  sent  a  message  afterwards  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  from  his  head- 
quarters on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mincio, 
reepeciing  the  death  of  an  Austrian  col- 
onel, who  was,  moreover,  a  Prince.  This 
message  was  followed  by  another,  regard- 
ing an  interchange  of  prisoners.  Then 
messages  on  this  subject  oecame  frequent. 
At  last,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  pro- 
pose an  armistice.  After  some  reluctance 
liad  been  expressed  by  the  generals, 
Francis  Joseph  adopted  the  armistice  to 
noon  on  the  16th  cun*cnt.  Gcneml 
Hess  probably  opposed  the  measure.  He 
is  a  man  of  snares — a  trapper ;  and  he 
had  considered  the  allied  anny  pretty 
much  as  the  spider  did  the  fly,  after  that 
animal  complied  with  its  enemy's  invita- 
tion— 

Will  yoQ  walk  iuto  ray  p.iilour? 
Said  the  spider  to  the  fly. 

The  Austrian  generals  have  set  snares 
during  all  June,  and  made  little  of  them. 
Magenta  was  a  great  trap,  and  would  have 
been  a  pernicious  one  lor  the  French,  if 
Gyulai  had  not  been  crossed  by  Hess,  and 
the  march  of  two  divisions  suspended, 
who  should  have  been  early  on  the  ground. 
Solferiiio  was  another  trap,  set  by  Hess, 
who  expected  to  crush  the  wings  of  the 
Allies,  and  allow  their  centre  to  break 
through  upon  his  battery  of  one  hundred 
ffa^  four  guns,  and  9^  clpu^  of  hulans  and 
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hussars,  who  were  not  engngcd  until  the 
fight  was  nearly  over.  Francis  Joseph 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  beaten  in 
appeamnce  early  in  the  day,  and  therefore 
he  was  beaten  in  reality  towards  nightfall. 
Benedick  met  a  sturdier  resistance  than 
was  anticipated  from  the  Piedmontese, 
although  he  was  in  the  end  successful ; 
and  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians  had 
never  got  rightly  mto  the  fray.  All  that 
Hess  could  accomplish  with  the  springs 
of  his  trap,  therefore,  late  in  the  evening, 
was  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  centre,  and 
save  a  rout.  His  cavalry  accomplished 
that  object. 

When  the  Allies  crossed  the  Mincio, 
and  entered  the  quadrangle,  old  Marshal 
Hess  liad  welcomed  them  in  his  own  heart, 
thinking  of  the  malaria  that  would  arise 
from  the  marshes  always  there,  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  and  the  more  extensive 
marshes  that  he  coukl  make.  He  had 
calculated  much  on  fevers  and  pestilences, 
from  long  sieges,  and  was  willing  to  allow 
the  French  ^farshals  time  to  developc 
these  dangerous  allies  before  he  struck. 
Just  then  an  armistice  was  made. 

Worse  calamities  than  an  armistice 
might  have  happened.  Both  i)arties  were 
to  maintain  their  position.  The  passage 
of  provisions  to  Mantua  and  Peschiera 
was  secured.  New  works  were  not  to  be 
undertaken  by  either  partv.  The  Aus- 
trians were  stationed  within  their  cn-^ 
trenched  camps  5  the  French  had  to  live 
in  tents.  The  Adige  flowed  swiftly  from 
the  mountiuns,  clear  and  cool,  past  the 
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Austrian  encampment ;  the  Mincio  s\m- 
ned  itself  for  weeks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  di  Garda,  in  shallow  spots,  before 
it  came  almost  boiling,  certainly  steaming, 
around  Peschiera  to  the  French.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  bent  on  a  Parisian  visit ; 
but  his  army  would  remain,  and  before 
the  16th  August,  many  of  them  would  be 
useless.  Mf^hal  Hess  probably  did  not 
quarrel  with  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  a  time.  Fever  would  make  no  armis- 
tice. Any  other  pestilence  that  might 
appear  on  the  ^lincio  wonld  not  come  to 
terms.  There  could  be  no  negociation 
with  cholera.  Marshal  Hess  knew  these 
facts — and  would  be  content  with  that 
knowledge. 

Then,  unhappily,  came  that  dark  meet- 
ing, for  his  hopes  and  his  schemes,  secrets, 
and  trai)s,  on  the  11th  Jidy — ^Monday  the 
11th  July.  The  aged  people  in  tliis 
country  who  recently  recounted  to  chil- 
dren ihe  horrors  of  the  mirk  Monday, 
have  died  out.  To  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Austrians  in  the  quadrangle, 
that  Monday  will  take  its  place.  He  had, 
doubtless,  capital  devices  in  store.  An 
Austrian  general  is  never  caught  without 
j^ns  in  his  pocket.  Unfortunately,  thej 
are  more  frequently  there  than  in  his 
mind,  where  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
them.  Still,  the  confidence  of  the  Aus- 
trian in  his  quadrangles  had  in  it  reason 
and  sense.  The  position  was  strong  be- 
cause of  its  weaknesses.  An  army  might 
be  as  well  ordered  to  beleaguer  in  a  Java 
jungle  a  grove  of  upas  trees,  as  to  cap- 
ture Mantua  with  Verona  watching. 

Louis  Napoleon  meant  peace  from  the 
night  after  Solferino.  The  Piedmontese 
were  miseiable  sufferers  in  that  battle. 
The  French  lost  an  immense  number  of 
men.  Both  armies  had  struggled  with 
difficulty  through  a  dreadful  fight.  Like 
its  predecessors  of  the  campaign,  it  had 
closed  in  a  ^^ctory ;  but  one  that  was 
scarcely  won.  The  allied  armies  were 
more  likely  to  adopt  pacific  terms  plea- 
santly at  that  than  at  another  time.  The 
experience  of  the  quadrangle  for  some 
weeks  might  have  rendered  the  soldiers 
more  willing  to  hear  the  last  of  "wild  war's 
di'eary  blast ;"  but  that  period  might  not 
have  completed  a  commenced  task— and 
Napoleon  deemed  it  better  not  to  begin  a 
new  eftort  of  the  campaign,  than,  begin- 
ning a  siege;  not  to  end  it  well. 

Till?  Mtpposit ion  doe?  not,  in  any  man- 


ner, cloud  his  character,  such  as  it  is,  for 
honesty  and  inte^ty.  He  might  have 
found  the  diflicmties  before  him  more 
serious  tlian  he  had  once  supposed.  In 
these  circumstances  he  might  have  sought 
a  safe  outlet  from  the  position,  without 
tarnishing  his  &me  and  his  victories.  He 
might  have  formed  this  purpose  in  good 
faitii,  loyalty,  and  truth.  At  any  rate, 
he  accomplished  it  at  his  meeting  with 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  That  in- 
terview ended  with  a  treaty.  The  nego- 
ciations  were  decisive  and  short.  In  re- 
ferring to  them,  we  have  the  use  of  state- 
ments made  to  their  subjects  by  the  two 
Emperors.  Francis  Joseph  says  that  he 
adopted  the  treaty,  because  it  contained 
better  terms  than  he  could  hope  to  pro- 
cure through  the  mediation  of  his  natural 
allies.  He  had  been  made  acquainted, 
then,  with  their  terms.  We  now,  there- 
fore, imderstand  that  Britain  and  Prussia 
would  have  given  more  to  the  Italians 
than  they  have  received  from  France  and 
Piedmont — although  it  is  unnecessary  to 
insult  the  Piedmontese  or  Sardinian  Oo- 
vemment,  by  supposing  that  they  had  any 
complicityin,  or  were  consulted  on,  the 
matter.  They  were  merely  boimd  to  take 
the  good  the  Emperors  should  send  them, 
and  wait  for  whatever  might  turn  up  in 
their  favour.  The  friends  of  Italy  have 
the  avowal  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joeeph 
that  his  natural  allies  would  have  done 
more  for  them  than  his  natural  enemy. 
They  now  understand  the  value  of  French 
friendships ;  only  they  will  accumulate 
their  learning  and  lessons  for  some  time 
yet. 

Louis  Napoleon  assures  his  soldiers 
that  the  war  assumed,  or  threatened,  to 
take  proportions  inconsistent  with  the  in* 
terests  of  France,  and  therefore  he  brought 
hostilities  to  a  termination.  He  does  not 
fevour  them  with  any  notion  of  what 
those  proportions  were,  that  had  become 
irreconcileable  T\-ith  French  interests.  The 
question  does  not  concern  us  materially. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  genercms 
and  magnanimous  ally  of  Piedmont  fought 
for  his  OAvn  hand,  and  having  fought  lon^ 
enough  for  his  own  interests,  he  deelined 
to  fi^t  longer.  And  the  course  is  quite 
reasonable.  A  man  may  assuredjr  make 
peace  who  has  made  wAr.  The  Jraapenyr 
may  not  consider  himself  bound  to  consult 
the  opinions  of  those  who  took  no  part  in 
the  f»tnig(?le.     The  people  and  the  ralera 
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of  thk  couutry  would  uot  t^anction  the  war. 
They  deemed  it  a  crime  from  the  begm- 
nii^  to  the  end ;  they  haye  no  business^ 
therefore,  with  the  transactions  at  Villa- 
friinoa;.none  with  the  congress  proposed 
at  Zurich,  and  we  tnist  that  tliey  will 
take  none. 

.  This  petoce  is  in  three  pai'ts.  We 
separate  them.  The  first  is  the  gift  of  all 
Lbmbardy  to  the  King  of  Genoa,  Pied- 
mont, Sardinia,  and  Savoy.  These  four 
portions  gradually  united  have  now  a  fifth 
in  Louibardy,  perhaps  the  larger  of  the 
five.  The  junction  of  this  great  plain 
with  its  near  three  millions  of  people 
to  Piedmont  and  its  pendicles  already 
named,  may  make  a  kingdom  of  eight  mil- 
lions; not  adequate  to  resist  either  Austria 
or  France,  at  their  proper  time.  Victor 
of  Savoy  is  to  be  styled  King  of  Northern 
Italy.  Some  people  even  suppose  that 
the  change  has  given  to  that  part  of  Italy 
one  of  the  Italian  family  for  its  king.  This  is 
one  of  the  popular  errors  common  on  such 
subjects.  Victor  Emmanuel  has  no  more 
Italian  blood  than  Francis  Joseph  in  his 
veins.  Originally  the  House  of  Savoy  is 
Swiss,  and  not  even  Italian  Swiss.  Its 
alliances  for  some  generations  have  been 
complicated.  It  bears  some  consanguinity 
to  tne  British  royal  family.  To  the 
House  of  Hapsburgh  it  is  closely  con- 
nected. Francis  Joseph  is  as  much 
Italian  as  any  King  of  Italy  by  descent ; 
but  Victor  of  Savoy's  interests  are  more 
Italian  than  the  Austrians.  Yet  they  are 
not  exclusively  Italian,  for  the  hereditary 
domains  of  Savoy  claim  connexion  still 
with  Switzerland. 

The  annexation  of  Lombardy  to   Pied- 
mont does  not  make  their  king  the  most 
Siwerfiil  ruler  of  Italy.     The  King  of 
apka  is  a  Bourbon  closely  connected 
witn  the  House  of  Hapsburgh.     His  sub- 
jects are  we  believe  equal  in  numbers  still 
to  the  new  and  the  old  of  this  King  of  the 
North.  The  King  of  the  South  is  younger, 
and  the  errors  of  principle  and  temper  dis- 
played by  the  father  might  be  forgiven  to 
the  son  by  his  subjects  if  he  had  sense  to 
rule  them  well.     He  has  already  displayed 
some  good  intentions  by  the  dismissal  of 
the  mercenary  Swiss  who  were  his  father's 
stay  or  stoops  in  all  his  wickedness   These 
soldiers  of  owitzerland  refiised  to  serve 
except  under  the  insignia  of  their  native 
land.      The  authorities  of  the  republic 
claimed  properly  that  these  should  not  be 


used  except  in  their  service.  The  quarrel 
ended  in  a  military  revolt,  quelled  by  the 
military  who  continued  servants  to  the 
King;  and  those  who  would  not  act  as  ho 
du*Gcted,  less  some  who  may  be  hung, 
some  who  were  killed  and  many  who  were 
wounded,  had  permission  to  depart  iii 
ships  found  for  the  voyage.  This  was  oiift. 
of  the  small  incidents  of  the  last  month, 
leaving  some  hope  that  the  King  of 
Naples  may  be  disposed  to  trust  moro 
than  ever  trusted  his  father  to  the  men 
whom  he  has  been  called  on  by  his  birth 
to  rule.  The  probability  is  very  strong 
that  the  chances  of  the  Bourbons  have 
gone  for  ever,  and  that  no  voung  mind 
will  rise  out  of  the  old  family  stock  and 
revive  their  fame  and  power.  There  is 
hope  for  Victor  of  Savoy  in  that  probabi*. 
lity.  Otherwise  the  King  of  Naples 
might  be  a  thorn  to  the  ambitious  projects 
of  this  Victor. 

The  first  part  of  the  peace  gives  Lorn- 
bai'dy  to  Piedmont,  but  preserves  to 
Austria  its  celebrated  quadrangle  of  fort- 
resses ;  its  territory  of  Venice,  and  thus 
the  means  at  pleasm*e  of  walking  over 
Lombardy.  A  great  expense  must  be 
incurred  by  the  Iving  of  Northern  Italy 
if  he  wishes  to  make  barriers  capable  of  re- 
straining an  Austrian  invasion  even  for  a 
time.  The  line  of  the  !Mincio  with  its 
fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera 
extends  only  for  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  miles  from  the  ^^Lake  di  Garda "  to 
the  Po.  The  lake  itself  is  fed  by  the 
snow  of  mountains  in  the  Tyrol.  It 
spreadd  out  beneath  them,  those  spurs 
of  the  Tyrol  which  running  into  the  Lom- 
bard plain  gives  Austria  always  ready 
access  to  the  valleyt 

The  Russian  journals  hint  tliat  Pied- 
mont should  have  gained  the  Mmcio  with 
its  fortifications  and  part  of  the  quadrangle. 
Then  Piedmont  with  the  Mincio,  !Mantua> 
and  Peschiem  would  have  fronted  Aua* 
tria  with  the  Adige ;  Legnano  and  Verona. 
Victor  of  Savoy  deemed  that  arrangement 
next  to  the  States  of  Venice,  on  which  his 
lieart  was  set.  The  answer  of  Francis 
Joseph  to  the  request  if  it  was  ever  made 
would  be  natural.  The  allies  could  take 
Mantua  and  Peschiera  if  they  wanted 
them.  There  was  the  difficulty.  Mantua 
was  considered  impregnable,  and  Peschiera 
ahnost  impregnable.  They  were  both 
s^e  against  any  power  unwilling  to  lose 
thu'ty  thousand  men. 
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This  treaty  therefoi'e  leaver  the  king- 
dom of  Northern  Italv  with  a  bail  frontier, 
defenceless,  except  bv  a  numerous  army, 
and  they  imply  heavy  taxes,  the  roots  of 
future  discontent  among  the  Lombards. 
It  leaves  the  Austrians  in  possession  of  all 
the  strongholds  in  which  they  notoriously 
trusted.     It  leaves  also  to  Francis  Joseph 
all  the  sea-shore  that  he  formerly  o>vned. 
The  cry  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians 
out  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic 
has    failed.       Austria    still    holds     the 
strongest  parts  of  Italy.     A  cry  is  easily 
nusea.     It    is    not    so    easily    realised. 
Neither   Lombardy    nor    the    Venetian 
States  formed  the  great  hold  of  Austria 
over    Italy.      It    has  the   Tyrol.      The 
Tyrolese  are  attached  to  the  Hapsbm*^h 
House.     They  may  be  right  or  wrong  m 
their  loyalty,  but  it  is  that  of  mountaineers; 
and  it  broke  the  career  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon who  wanted  to  make  Innspruck  over 
to  Munich.    Innspruck   clung  through  a 
long  period  of  blood  and  bummg,  fighting 
and  plunder  to  Vienna.     Patriots  sprung 
out  of  the  herdsmen  of  the  Tvrol.     They 
would  not  have  even  good  Government 
if  that  was  offered  them  from  the  Bavarians. 
The  cause  of  their  loyalty  may  be  found 
in  the  origin  of  the  House  of  llapsburgh. 
They  are  claimed  in  the  Tyix)l  as  Tyrolese. 
Innspruck  is  considered  their  o>vn  metro- 
polis— after  a  manner  their  country  seat. 
This   fact  must    never  be   forgotten   by 
those  who  wish  to  re-map  Italy  on  a  new 
scale.      The   Alps   command   the   vales. 
Half  of  them  are  Swiss,  but  the  Smss  are 
republicans  who  merely  want  to  maintain 
their  own  territory,  feed  their  flocks,  grow 
their  com,  and  liere  and  there  in  sunny 
vales  mow  their    meadows,    tend    their 
orchards  and  their  vines,  spin  weave  and 


fashion  watches,  llie  Tyrolese  are  also 
a  peaceable  people,  if  they  are  not  roused 
to  defend  their  crags  and  glens ;  but  they 
keep  them:  keeping  them, and  Austria  too; 
and  after  all  the  losses  of  May  and  June, 
the  Austrians  hold  the  Mincio,  and  the 
moimtains  of  Tyrol  stand  where  they 
stood— penetrating  the  Lombard  plain, 
claiming  half  the  Lake  of  Como — stretch- 
ing down  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Oglio, 
almost  touching  the  Lake  Idre,  standing 
sentry  over  Lake  di  Garda.  The 
geography  of  these  mountain  itinges 
affects  Italian  politics.  Men  did  not 
make  the  mountains,  or  place  them  there. 
The  men  who  inhabit  them  are  philo-Aus- 


trians.  They  are  faithful  to  the  Haps- 
burghers.  What  can  be  done  with  them  ? 
Wlien  we  speak  and  write  of  Italian 
rights  these  men  keep  saying  remember 
the  Tyrolese.  Thus  we  get  into  diffi- 
cidties,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  a 
political  remembrance  of  the  Italians^ 
^vith  the  wishes  of  the  Tyrolese. 

The  second  part  of  the  treaty  for  peace 
restores  the   position  before  the  war  in 
Modena,    Parma,    and   Tuscany.       The 
people  of  these  states  were  certainly  in- 
vited to  revolt  by   the  allies.       Count 
Cavour,  the  late  Premier  of  the  Pied- 
montese  Government  has  also  certainly  re- 
sisrned.     The  members  of  his  administra- 
tion  have  followed  his  steps.     One  noble- 
man in  the  French  interest,  Count  Areee, 
had  an  offer  of  the  place.    We  believe 
that  he  even  had  possession.     Arese  was 
not,   however,  found  to  be  popular,  and 
Ratazzi  has  followed  him.     We  are  com- 
pelled to  confess  with  some  humility  our 
ignorance  of  the  parties  of  the  Areses  and 
the  Satazzis,  but  we  fancy  that  the  Areses 
are    less   chivalrous  than  the   Batazzis. 
General    La    Marmora,   we  have  since 
heard,  has  been  appointed  President  of 
the  Council.      Count  Cavour  may  have 
resigned    because    he    coidd    not    incnir 
the   guilt    of    deserting   the  Modenesc, 
Parmese,    and    Tuscanese.       The    first 
have  not  been  very  warm  in  the  allied 
cause.      The     second     seem    to     have 
been    contented    with    the    Duchess    of 
Parma,  who  acted  as  Begent  almost  un- 
exceptionably.        The     Tuscans,     more 
numerous  and  powerful,  ^^rose  for  Brank- 
some  readily,"  but  the  Chief  deserts  them 
by  the  order  of  another  Chief.     They  arc 
to  have  their  own  again — even  that  cele- 
brated Duke,  with  whom  animosity  to  the 
Scriptures    is     the    principal    point    of 
character — indeed    the    only   matter    of 
notoriety  connected  >vith  him. 

The  amnesty  secured  by  the  treaty  ii* 
good  \A\\x  honest  men,  but  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  small  rulers  of  Italy  to  respect  an 
amnesty,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
on  which  they  were  not  consulted.  An 
Emperor  who  undertakes  the  care  of  civili- 
sation— the  culture  of  nationalities — and 
the  relief  of  the  oppressed,  had  better  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  well  a  knight's  part  be- 
fore he  joists  with  opponents.  Louis  Na-- 
foleon  incurs  great  guilt  by  inducing  the 
talians  to  rise  against  their  fonns  of  go- 
vernment, and  then  deserting  them  when 
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hifl  own  objects  are  eerved.  The  members 
of  the  Provisional  Grovemment  of  Tuscany 
are  marked  men,  henceforward,  now  and 
for  ever.  They  cannot  expect  favour 
from  their  own  Government,  and  tliey  will 
hardly  experience  tolerance.  They  have 
revolted,  and  done  all  that  in  them  lay  to 
carry  their  fellow  subjects  with  them; 
and  they  can  never  occupy,  towards  the 
old  house  of  Tuscany,  tlie  place  which 
they  held  before  the  ejection  of  the  Duke 
from  the  throne. 

Napoleon's  policy  is  mysterious  still. 
Nobody  reads  the  riddles  of  the  Sphinx, 
though  many  try.  His  own  statement  is 
plain.  The  war  threatened  to  assume 
dimensions,  and  involve  interests,  greater 
than  he  had  contemplated  once.  The 
direction  of  these  threatenings  is  not  ex- 
plained; the  whence  and  wherefore  are  hid 
from  conunon  view.  Prussia,  it  was  sup- 
posed, had  pronounced  for  the  line  of  the 
Mincio — that,  or  war ;  but  as  both  em- 
perors had  something  to  say  to  their 
armies  and  their  people,  the  Kaiser^s 
statements  scattered  this  notion.  He 
complains  that  his  natural  allies  have 
bitterly  deceived  him.  He  found  better 
terms  proposed  by  his  enemy  than  those 
for  which  his  friends  were  to  mediate. 
Prussia  had  not,  therefore,  stood  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  with  its  "  thus  far." 
It  would  have  done  so,  probably,  with 
eneouragement  from  this  country  ;  but  it 
had  none.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury 
assured  the  Germans,  that  if  they  battled 
on  land  in  this  business,  they  must  guard 
their  own  coasts  from  attacks  by  sea. 
Liord  John  Kussell,  less  discreet,  lectured 
them  upon  their  own  business — and  that 
they  should  know  best.  The  result  is, 
that  we  occupy  a  lonely  position  in  the 
world ;  but  as  we  are  engaged  upon 
causes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  results. 
The  opinions  expressed  by  Britain  or 
Prusma  did  not  oblige  Napoleon  to  make 
this  treaty. 

Rofiaia  appears  not  to  have  interfered 
in  favour  of  Austria,  although  a  different 
opinion  was  expressed  once ;  but  the  Go- 
vernment of  Eussia  had  intimated,  proba- 
Hy,  its  opposition  to  the  absorption  of 
the  amall  states  of  Italy  by  Piedmont. 

The  Austrian  soldiers  believed  that  the 
pla^e  had  broken  out  in  the  allied  camp. 
J!hi8  rumour  was  not  true ;  but  the  cho- 
lera had  appeared  in  both  camps.  The 
fevfer  in  the  JFrench  camp  had  prostrated 


eleven  to  twelve  thousand  men  ;  the  heat 
had  become  almost  intolerable  ;  the  posi- 
tion was  the  worst,  perhaps,  in  Italy  for 
the  season  of  the  year.  The  quadrangular 
works  have  been  greatly  strengthened 
since  1849,  and  although  they  could  be 
taken  by  a  large  expenditure  of  life,  yet 
Napoleon  may  have  considered  the  price 
more  than  the  value  of  the  Venetian 
states.  He  had  discovered  that  the  Aus- 
trians  were  not  to  be  beaten  easily,  and 
he  may  have  deemed  it  a  cheaper  course 
to  make  them  his  friends,  than  to  drive 
them  out  of  Italy,  even  if  he  was  certain 
of  success. 

The  allied  armies  had  sustained  a  great 
loss  at  Solferino ;  but  they  had  not  reaped 
great  honour.  They  had,  with  a  superi- 
ority of  forty  thousand  men,  or  one-fourth 
in  numbers,  beaten  the  Austrians  from 
their  positions  ;  but  they  could  not  pursue 
them.  The  left  ^ving  of  the  allies  had 
been  defeated;  they  had  brought  one- 
fourth  more  men  than  Austria  into  the 
field,  and  they  left  one-fourth  more  sol- 
diers there.  From  a  peculiarity  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  Austrian  army,  it 
was  said  that  their  older  soldiers  were 
coming  forward,  and  that,  hitherto,  the 
allies  had  fought  comparatively  raw  re- 
cruits. This  is  a  statement  made  by  the 
Austrians,  and  for  its  truth  they  alone 
vouch.  The  allies  certainly  had  expended 
good  men ;  the  flower  of  two  armies  had 
been  in  the  field — ^many  of  the  flowers 
were  plucked,  and  trampled  out  of  the 
world.  Considerations  of  this  nature  may 
have  determined  Napoleon.  The  fortres- 
ses before  him  were  ugly  ;  but  uglier  w'as 
the  slime  around  and  beneath  his  camp — 
for  nearly  all  the  land  he  occupied  could 
be  drenched  at  the  pleasure  or  his  oppo- 
nents so  long  as  they  held  the  sluices  of 
the  lake. 

The 
make  too  ^  , 

garded  him  as  one  of  themselves.  More 
men  than  Garibaldi,  Klapka,  and  Kossuth 
were  disposed  to  believe  in  his  goodwill 
for  ^'  nationalities"  in  suspense.  1  his  idea 
annoyed  the  man  with  aristocratic  con- 
nexions. The  house  of  Savoy  is  old,  and  if 
it  has  been  poor ;  it  is  undoubtedly  respec- 
table. To  an  alliance  with  its  represen- 
tative there  could  be,  of  course,  no  objec- 
tion offered ;  but  a  partnership  with  de- 
mocrats and  revolutionaries,  who  could 
not  be  presented  to  Grand  Dukes  or  bro- 


revolutionary  party  proposed   to 
00  free  with  Napoieon;   they  re- 
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ther  Emperors,  was  very  different,  and 
not  to  be  composedly  contemplated  within 
the  Imperial  circle.  The  peace  may  have 
been  struck,  therefore,  to  aeliver  the  Em- 
peror from  an  alliance  mth  personages 
who  reminded  him  of  the  Algerine  ban- 
ished, or  the  Cayenne  exiled,  to  whom  the 
emblem  of  oppression  is  the  tri-colour. 

The  Pope  is  an  inconvenient  prisoner 
at  Kome.  He  haa  not  many  battalions, 
but  he  has  bulls,  or  he  can  produce  them, 
in  any  requisite  quantity.  Towards  the 
monarch  of  Piedmont,  he  had  evinced 
considerable  anger.  He  had  proposed 
excommunication.  Victor  of  Savoy  might 
have  made  light  of  the  sentence  ;  and  vet 
Napoleon  could  not  afford  it.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria  had  proved  himself  time 
to  Rome ;  the  Emperor  of  France  consi- 
ders himself  the  first-bom  son  of  the 
church.  The  war  'was  thus  an  internal 
quarrel.  The  schismatics  held  off  and 
looked  on.  The  holy  land  of  modem 
days  was  inflamed;  the  Legations  were 
in  arms ;  the  dead  of  Pomgio  proved  that 
the  Pope  could  smite  or  stab,  as  he  could 
sting,  where  he  had  the  power.  Eome 
was  left  to  him  only  by  the  dead  weight 
of  a  French  division.  To  the  Pontiff, 
that  last  fact  was  trouble  present — only 
the  shadow  of  greater  troubles  in  prospect. 
He  might,  therefore,  naturally  seek  peace, 
for  that  meant  preservation ;  and  Napo- 
leon may  have  nearkened  to  a  request 
put  in  no  stronger  terms  than  that  of  the 
widow  in  a  modem  ballad : — 

'Qrce,  m/,  bainiies,  'grce ! 

And  they  'greed. 

There  is  another  explanation.  Napo- 
leon never  wished  Italy  to  be  strong.  His 
object  is  to  keep  Italy  dependent,  weak, 
and  powerless,  while  he  tears  up  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  anno  1815.  French  politicians 
have  never  liked  that  treaty,  although 
there  seems  no  reason  why  they  shoiud 
quarrel  with  its  terms.  Austria  broke  it 
by  seizing  the  free  citv  of  Cracow.  Britain 
and  France  broke  it  by  aiding  the  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  from  Holland.  It  is  torn 
again  in  the  transfer,  by  Austria  to 
France,  of  Lombardy,  and  the  re-deliver- 
ance, by  Prance,  of  that  province  to  Sar- 
dinia. 

The  Russian  quarrel  was  closed  by 
secret  treaties  between  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Sometimes  we  hear  of  the 
fldelity  and  loyalty  of  Napoleon  to  this 


country  during  that  stmggle,  but  we  dis 
believe  the  assertions  of  his  fidelity  and  loy* 
alty  in  that  Rossian  war.  He  cotdd  not  con^ 
elude  peace,  with  Britain  for  his  partner, 
in  the  same  free  and  easy  maimer  in  which 
he  could  af!brd  to  disregard  Sardinia ;  but 
he  doubtless  allowed  Russia  to  comprehend 
that  he  was  the  generous  enemy,  while 
the  implacable  foe  was  Victoria.  In  the 
present  treaty,  he  makes  up  a  friendship 
with  Austria,  and  leaves  Sardinia  to  bear 
all  the  deposit  of  ill-will  left  by  the  storm. 
A  secret  treaty,  or  a  memorandum,  and 
others  say  an  understanding,  existed  be- 
fore between  the  Emperors  of  France  and 
Russia.  Now  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
may  be  added  to  the  league,  and  we  have 
an  Imperial  triumvirate — all  the  emperors 
of  Europe  against  constitutional  progress. 
This  evil  league  concerns  ns  matenaUy. 
It  is  a  provision  against  Dannbian  revo- 
lutions. Hungary  must  be  silent,  like 
Poland — although,  perhaps,  better  go- 
verned. Servia  will  require  to  moderate 
its  democratic  tendencies.  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  may  do  as  they  please,  if  their 
doings  will  annoy  Turkey,  and  form  a 
mnnmg  sore  near  the  sick  man's  heart. 

The  restorationof  the  Duchess  of  Parma, 
with  the  Dukes  of  Modena  and  Tuscany, 
to  their  dominions,  will  not  be  effected 
without  labour  and  loss.  The  Duchess 
of  Parma  may  return  when  she  pleases,  as 
her  government  appears  to  have  been 
popular,  and  the  Parmese  object  only  to 
independence  because  they  are  so  few  and 
weak.  The  Modenese  appear  not  to  have 
been  anxious  for  the  expulsion  of  their 
Duke;  and  his  soldiers,  in  considerable 
numbers,  accompanied  him  to  the  Aus- 
trian camp,  along  mth  some'  Parmese. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  two  duchies  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  enthusiastic  ftision- 
ists  with  Piedmont.  They  were  resigned 
to  fate,  the  French,  and  the  Savoyards ; 
they  will  probably  be  equally  resigned  to 
whatever  else  befalls  them. 

The  Tuscans  more  numewus  have  also 
been  more  resolute  in  their  desire  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  kingdom  of  northern 
Italy.  They  are  sick  of  dukes  and  want 
kings.  Even  the  junction  of  "  grand  "  to 
the  title  of  their  mler,  does  not  give  satiB- 
faction  to  them.  The  Tuscans  consider 
themselves  imprisoned  among  flowers. 
They  have  many  advantages,  but  the 
Grand  Duke  takes  care  of  their  minds. 
They  must  only  read  the  books  which  he 
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lifquroves  for  their  perudaL  The  Bible  i» 
not  one  of  them,  xhe  Grand  Duke  docs 
BOt  eodorae  the  Scriptures.  He  will  not  at 
ItMt  allew  th«B  to  be  taken  hy  the  ignoF? 
nut  and  the  laitjr*  He  haa  the  authoiv 
tty  •f  the  Pope  for  his  opinion  on  the 
Seriptures.  Between  the  two  somehow 
it  eomes  out  that  the  Bible  was  a  mistake. 
It  is  addressed  to  all  sorts  of  men  and 
women ;  but  this  is  the  blunder.  It  may 
be  read  by  a  bishop,  or  iHar^  or  priest, 
but  not  by  a  common  Tuscan.  Books  of 
a  minor  nature  are  either  altered  or  for- 
bidden. Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  has  a  circu- 
lation in  Italy;  but  Mrs.  Stowe  went 
into  errors  too,  and  needed  rectification. 
She  did  not  know  that  Uncle  Tom  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
Mr.  Legree  a  yery  fine  specimen  of  Pro- 
teetantism  in  his  way.  When  one  dis- 
ewen  that  in  the  opinion  of  Italian  cen- 
aors  the  author  of  tne  Bible  did  not  com- 
prehend quite  what  is  good  for  Tuscans, 
4Mie's  attachment  to  any  author  and  au- 
thoress, only  mortal,  is  not  much  lowered 
by  discovering  that  their  books  have  not 
fully  met  the  mental  wants  in  a  Grand 
Duke's  opinion  ofa  Grand  Duke's  people. 
The  great  difficulty  is,  that  if  tourists  will 
bring  their  money  to  the  banks  of  the 
Amo,  they  also  will  bring  their  books,  and 
their  opinions,  and  freedom  of  thought. 
Thus,  as  the  tourists  cannot  be  banished 
from  the  Amo,  the  books  forbidden  to 
the  Grand  Duke's  subjects  have  been 
sometimes  read  by  these  Tuscans,  and 
they  will  not  consent  to  be  always  treated 
as  the  Ghrand  Duke's  stupid  children. 

Tuscany  may  present  great  difficulties, 
and  if  the  Grand  Duke  be  unable  to  re- 
stm'e  himself,  who  are  to  do  the  work? 
Will  the  French,  who  sent  a  division,  and 
the  Prince  Napoleon  to  organise  the  re- 
volt, send  back  the  division  and  the 
Prince  to  suppress  the  revolution  ?  Will 
the  Piedmontese  be  required  to  discharge 
the  mipleasant  duty  of  preventing  the 
Tnseans  from  becoming  part  of  them- 
selves, and  joining  their  union  ?  Or  will 
the  Austrians  be  allowed  to  escort  their 
feithfiil  ally  back  to  his  capital  in  triumph? 
These  interesting  questions  have  to  be 
solved  yet. 

The  Legations  comprise  a  large  popu- 
lation, who  have  rejected  the  gevemment 
of  Borne,  and  ask  annexation  to  Turin. 
They  have  a  numerous  force,  and  they 
may  resist  any  efforts  to  coerce  them. 


The  Ausin^tns.  will  be  requested  probably 
to  restore  order  in  the  Legations,  but  the 
Piedmontese  must  feel  the  degradation  of 
these  proceedings.  All  Italy  furnished 
volunteere  to  ftght  the  battle  ef  the  Pied* 
montese  who  cannot  draw  a  s^^ord  to  help 
their  friends  in  return.  As  for  their  king, 
the  iron  must  be  through  and  through  his 
soul ;  but  he  can  neitner  aid  his  Mends 
nor  permit  his  people  to  support  them. 
The  confederation  of  Italian  states  is 
the  master  confusion  in  the  case.  The 
Neapolitan  and  the  Roman  dominions 
were  the  worst  governed  parts  of  Italy. 
The  death  of  the  late  King  of  Naples, 
and  the  friendship  of  Bussia,  have  saved 
the  Neapolitans  from  a  revolution.  The 
French  nave  saved  the  Romans.  The 
two  governments  which  were  more  cul- 
pable than  any  of  the  others,  have  escaped 
with  impunity  if  Napoleon  can  give  life 
to  his  treaty.  These  two,  Naples  and 
Borne,  enter  the  confederation  without 
passing  through  the  fiimace,  excepting 
the  civil  war  in  the  Legations.  Not  only 
however,  is  the  ecclesiastical  government 
of  the  Boman  states  preserved,  but  the 
Pope  is  made  honorarypresident  of  the 
confederation.  The  Ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence is  greatly  increased,  but  while  the 
French  garrison  Borne,  that  must  be 
French  influence.  The  French  Emperor 
is  therefore,  honorary  president  of  the 
Italian  confederation.  All  the  issues  of 
the  war  arc  astute  aud  cruel  mockeries. 
The  only  positions  improved,  are  those 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Pope. 
They  are  counteractmg  influences.  The 
secular  trembles  before  the  spiritual  chief, 
while  he  girds  that  person  in  and  round 
with  his  bayonets.  His  powerful  prisoner 
writhes  in  the  Vatican,  yet  he  cannot  writhe 
out  of  it,  for  he  wants  courage  to  publish  or 
resist  these  >vTongs.  The  fear  that  he 
might  adopt  that  course  secures  for  him 
all  the  courtesy  compatible  with  his  situ- 
ation. 

The  idea  of  a  confederation  presents 
two  aspects  respecting  Austria.  An  aa- 
'sertion  is  made  Dv  some  parties  that  Aus- 
tria as  representing  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory in  the  confederation  will  be  com- 
{elled  to  treat  the  ^^  integral "  portion  of 
tal^  under  its  control  without  referaioe 
to  its  Danubian  suUects ;  and  will  be 
obliged  to  garrism  the  quadrangle  with 
soldiers  of  Venice.  Those  parties  who 
say  so ;  sav  farther,  that  the  character  of 
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this  formidable  quadrangle  b  compitom- 
ifled«  It  18  no  more  Austrian  but  Italian. 
The  condition,  however,  forms  no  part  of 
the  infonnatton  hitherto  puUiahed.  It 
may  follow  logically  or  not,  provided  it 
does  follow,  but  that  has  to  be  provided. 
As  this  argument  originated  with  Russian 
oigans,  it  might  be  applied  to  Poland. 
Poles  alone  diould  garrison  Warsaw* 

Others  allege,  not  also  without  logic, 
that  Austria  will  have  hereafter  a  right  to 
interfere  in  the  afKurs  of  Italy  by  treaty 
— ^which  before  it  did  not  possess  ;  idong 
with  a  preponderance  of  votes — as  Naples 
and  the  mmor  states  will  follow  its  laid ; 
while  Modena  will  fall  to  the  Austrian 
Crown,  by  default  of  other  heirs  to  the 
Duke ;  ud  as  there  are  no  stipulations 
respecting  the  garrison  of  the  quadranralar 
ibrtresses,  Austria  will  always  have  alarge 
anny  ready  to  resume  Liombardy,  and 
fitrtheron;  if  otherwise  the  proceeding 
beoome  suitable. 

The  two  calculations  are  diametrically 
opposed  although  they  are  both  drawn 
logically  from  the  same  treaty.  They 
diveige,  however,  on  details  that  have  to 
be  arranged  yet  at  Zurich*  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  three  powers  who  en- 
«ged  in  these  hostilities  will  meet  at  that 
Swiss  town  it  is  said,  to  settle  all  the 
minute  uprisings  from  the  general  princi- 
ples adopted  at  Villafiranca.  These  ar- 
nmgements  are  not  likely  to  be  worse  for 
Austria  because  the  French  have  aban- 
doned their  positions,  and  would  not  ad- 
mit readily  that  they  had  been  out 
ffeneralled  in  diplomacy,  although  they 
had  been  successful  in  the  field. 

The  ffreat  crime  of  1859  has  added 
Lombaray  to  Piedmont.     We  call  it  a 

Sreat  crime,  notwithstanding  that  result, 
iedmont  has  nearlv  three  millions  more 
population,  after  stirring  hopes  that  it 
could  not  gratify*  It  has  mined  nearly 
three  millions  of  people  by  the  destruction 
of  an  army  and  a  character.  Yet  its 
king  had  determined  honestly  to  sain  all 
of  Italy  that  he  could  grasp.  He  was 
honest  and  upright  in  that  purpose 
doubtless ;  and  he  might  have  gamed 
more  by  internal  improvements  in  his  own 
dominions  than  he  has  purchased  by  war. 
He  was  an  independent  monarch  on  April 
dav.  He  is  now  a  dependent  on  Paris. 
His  old  territory  was  safe  alike  from  Aus- 
tria or  France.  A  message  by  telegraph 
would  involve  him  in  a  new  Austrian  war 


without  French  support.  He  cannot 
speak,  therefore,  all  that  he  may  thinks  • 

The  result  of  these  hostilities  matpA^ 
US  not.  We  never  anticipated  any- good 
to  Italy  from  their  occuiraice.  lioois 
Napoleon  satisfies  liie  Frehdi,  and'  ^ff^ 
wisn  that  he  could  be  satisfied  with  Fsaaoe 
and  its  interests.  I£  he  tdeases  hia  tub* 
jects,  and  his  subjects  satisfy  and  support 
him,  other  nations  have  no  busiiiesB  with 
their  choice  or  his  destiny.  The  French 
are  a  numerous  and  stroi^  nation.  Thef 
influence  Kuropean  politica  by  example  ui 
all  continental  kingdoms.  They  have  >a 
legitimate  influence  and  we  regret  that:  it 
should  be  employed  in  favour  of  arbitrofy 
government.  Still,  the  people  of  this 
country  can  only  r^ret^  and  tney  have  bo 
reason  for  remonstnuioe  against  their 
neighboui's  choice;  while  uie  latter-do 
not  attempt  a  crusade,  like  the  fox  mini 
his  tail,  in  favour  of  their  own  peculittitfiee. 

Their  Italian  war  was  a  craaade  for  their 
own  mode  of  government.  ChaBsenr,Tnroii^ 
and  2iOuave,  went  forth  to  fight  for  the 
Napoleonic  idea;  but  not  for  the  £me> 
dom  of  Italy,  for  its  independence,  fisr 
its  unity.  W  hat  have  they  done  ?  Villa* 
franca  answers-^Zurioh  mil  echo  the  r^ 
Napoleon  raised  no  hope  that 'he 
not  oroken,  proposed  no  object  tat 
mankind  that  he  has  achieved^  and  cannot 
complain  if  his  Italian  campaign  haa  not 
removed  the  fears  entertained  respec^g 
his  policy,  or  given  to  the  fritnre  conndenoe 
and  trust. 

He  said,  in  his  manifestoes  to  his  w^ 
diers  and  his  subjects,  and  in  his  address 
to  the  Coi*ps  Diplomatique,  on  Us  return  to 
Paris,  that  Europe  misunderstood  him; 'or 
that  dangers,  known  only  to  him,  thpeatn 
ened  France,  and  that  influences,  not 
mentioned  but  not  Austrian,  checked 
France  in  the  object  of  its  Bmperor'  to 
enfranchise  Italy — a  purpose  in  wiiich,  wa 
are  told,  all  Frenchmen  participated] 

These  assertions  were  good  grounds  for 
quarrel  with  somebody.  Napoleon  had 
no  better  ground  for  quarrelling  with  tfaa 
Austrian  government.  He  had  received 
no  injury  from  them,  except  their  nentni* 
lity  in  the  Russian  war.  Other  powders 
have  been  neutral  in  this  Italian  war*  If 
neutrality  be  henceforward  to  be  pnnidied: 
by  hostilities^  on  whom,  for  neutralitg^  in 
this  Italian  raid,  will  foil  the  next  waJr  4'  ^ 

A  short  time  only  haa  passed  aiabe- 
Napoleon  penned  his  proeJamationsi  and 


ply- 

has 
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II.  shorter,  since  lie  addressed  to  the  Corps 
Dipiamfttiqae  angry  words.  The  Bourse 
feltthe  moken  and  the  written  insinuap- 
iions,  and  the;  hooded  threats.  Then  a 
change  occurred.  A  whisper  arose  of 
disarmament.  The  French  army  and  navy 
are,  to  be  reduced^  according  to  these  ru- 
mours. Napoleon  is  to  visit  Osborne. 
.When  there^  he  will  invite  the  British 
Qiue^i  to  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  at 
Paris ;  &x  which  new  carpeting  is  now  in 
wocess  of  construction  in  France.  Of 
ihe  two  mannfiMstures,  new  caipetii^  may 
be  less  mischievous  to  the  world  than 
rifled  cannon.  Yet,  who  knows?  The 
raft  at  Tilsit  was  freighted  with  mischief, 
and  a  carpet  would  neither  have  negatived 
nor  softened  the  wickedness. 

This  disarmament  is  a  farce— rather,  it 
sday  be  a  fraud ;  for,  as  the  soldiers  who 
may  be  disarmed  will  not  be  discharged, 
bat  sent  on  furlough,  they  may  all  be 
QoUected  under  their  eagles  within  a  hionth 
after  they  appear  to  be  wanted. 
.  The  French  navy  is  manned  by  a  similar 
Qoascription*  All  French  seamen  are 
tvgisleiied;  all  of  them  are  bound  to  serve 
in  the  fleet,  if  they  are  needed.  For 
Frafich  ships  in  order,  men  can  soon  be 
procured  on  this  system ;  and  any  disar- 
mament proposed  by  a  Govemment  that 
retains  these  powers,  is  an  object  of  sus- 
picion. 

Our  case  is  different.  Our  army  is 
eomposed  exdlusively  of  volunteers.  No 
man  is  compelled  to  enlist  in  our  army,  or 
pressed  into  our  navy.  This  system  has 
lis  advantages,  but  they  do  not  include 
tfae.rapid  prenaration  of  a  ^reat  army,  or 
a  nnmetouB  neet.  The  ships  may  exist 
ufli^saly.  The  skeletons  of  regiments  may 
occupy  thearmyroU.  These  entries  may  bie 
Qomparativelyvalueless«  Theymaybedelu- 
aive  while  they  are  also  expensive.  The 
neat  causes  of  our  outlay  remain  when  a 
few  thousand  private  men  have  been  dis- 
oharaed  in  considerable  disgust  with  the 
service.  This  economy  is  a  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  scheme,  often  recom- 
Hienaed.  The  wages  of  private  seamen 
and  soldiers  do  not  materially  increase  our 
expenditure.  Their  employment,  pro- 
bably, relieves  the  labour  market  to  a  de- 
gree equal  to  their  expense,  so  far  as  con- 
oems  the  labouring  and  working  classes. 
The  great  cost  of  the  army  and  navy  is 
enhanced  by  mismanagement.  One  fourth 
of  the  army  and  one  fourth  of  the  naval 


outlay,  probably,  go  for  notkin^,  or  no- 
thing good  to  the  country-i-^nothing 
strengthening. 

The  mis-expenditure  of  our  money  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  peeuliari- 
ties  of  our  system*  They  make  the  army 
and  navy  distinct  businesses — altogether 
different  from  other  branches  of  inaustry 
whereby  men  live.  Our  standing  army 
has  been  wrought  into  a  separate  trade. 
Continental  Governments  exact  a  portion 
of  their  subjects'  "  days  "  for  drill.  They 
have  always  a  large  reserve  in  fields,  at 
forges,  on  looms.  Thus  they  can  increase 
their  armies  or  navies  by  a  proclamation. 
Our  Government  also  uses  a  proclamation 
for  the  purpose,  but  inserts,  m  pressure,  a 
bounty  of  ten  pounds.  That  bounty  does 
not  always  produce  the  force  required,  for 
the  defenders  of  the  country  may  higgle 
on  ten  or  twenty  pounds ;  and  we  ship- 
owners, whose  property  the  community 
must  protect  during  wars,  are  induced  to 
make  the  operations  more  costiiy  by  run- 
nine  up  th/market.  . 

We  do  not  prefer  the  foreign  schemes. 
They  cannot  be  adapted  here.  For  that 
reason  the  army  and  the  navy  must  b^ 
made  desirable  professions  to  numerous 
classes.  If  possible,  discharged  soldieni 
should  always  have  a  fee  or  a  retainer, 
that  we  might  command  a  larger  reserve 
than  the  pensioner8,whoare  now  connected 
thus  by  payments  and  receipts  with  the 
service.  The  extension  of  this  system  is 
desirable  to  all  men  who  have  cre^tably 
served  in  the  army,  even  for  a  short  time; 
while  common  sense  would  indicate  a 
superior  plan  than  now  exists  for  manning 
the  navy. 

Our  purpose  is  served  by  naming  the 
difference  betweenadisarmament  inFrance 
and  here.  Here  it  involves  all  the  details 
of  re-construction  and  re-enlistment. 
There  it  merely  requires  an  order  of  the 
Government  to  restore  all  that  had  been 
scattered.  A  flimsy  pretence  of  this  cha- 
racter should  only  cheat  those  who  wish  to 
be  deceived.  This  nation  should  insist 
upon  preserving  peace  by  economical  but 
effective  security  against  war.  A  British 
Government  can  never  strengthen  its 
party  by  war.  Our  strength  can  neviBr  be 
employed  against  any  Buropean  state 
vdthout  a  palpable  and  plain  reason  ;  for 
the  cause  must  commend  itself  to  many 
minds.  A  French  or  a  Russian  govern- 
ment is  in  a  different  position.    Two  men 
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•  

made  peace  at  ViUafranca.  They  acted 
for  thirty  to  forty  millions  of  a  population 
between  them.  'So  long  as  peltce  or  war 
depends  upon  th^  resolution  of  ono  man, 
or  of  two  men,  with  the  means  of  con- 
BeriptioQ  at  their  disposal,  ther^  can  be,  and 
there  is,  no  security  for  peace.  The  men 
might  go  mad — and  if  not  distinctly  and 
formally  so — ^yet  mad  enough  to  repeat  the 
slaughter  of  May  and  June  laat,  for  no 
object  worth  the  lives  of  a  sergeant's  com- 
mand— or  the  life  of  any  single  man,  with 
a  good  character,  and  not  eligible  for 
public  execution — ^no  object  whatever  in 
which  are  concerned  the  peace  and  pro- 
gress of  society,   or  the  safety  and  se- 


ciuity  of  its  persons  and  their  property 
The  peace  and  the  war  are  aUke  aiarm^ 
ing,  and  we  know  not  to  which  of  the  two 
the  greater  danger  may  be  imputed.  Both 
are  movements  of  millions  by  one  person. 
Even  that  dangerous  truth  shows  only 
part  of  the  danger;  since  it  is  more  peril- 
ous to  find  men  who  have  sacnficed 
friends,  property,  and  youth  up  to  a  fading 
manhooa,  for  hberty,  belie^'ing  that  its 
enemy  among  his  own  people,  to  whom  he 
owes  everything,  would  be  its  friend 
among  strangers  ;  but  whose  borders  were 
his  own  frontiers;  whose  institutions, 
necessarily,  must  be  an  example  of  evil  or 
of  good  to  his  own  subjects. 
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Tni  nigbt  closed  in  weariness  and  sorrow^  yet  the 
dawn  brought  no  hope  of  a  better  daj.  The  cold 
grey  light  of  mom  streamed  into  the  cheerless 
chamber,  still  shadowed  and  silent.  One  jet 
slumbered  there.  The  worn  out  watcher,  with 
the  tears  still  wet  upon  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her 
arms  clasped  round  the  fragile  form  beside  her ; 
as  if  she  would  bind  the  spirit  fluttering  to  be 
freed  from  its  prison  on  earth.  Sleep  on  Lilj. 
The  dread  angel  hath  stood  here,  his  dark  presence 
left  its  cold  shade  on  that  brow.  But  his  hand  was 
arrested.  Its  icy  touch  has  not  yet  chilled  the 
heart.  There  is  hope  for  thee ;  see,  the  shadows 
are  fleeting,  and  a  sunbeam  is  playing  amongst  thy 
golden  curls.  Sleep  Lily,  sleep !  A  mother  still 
holds  thee  in  her  arms ;  and  she  smiles  as  if  the 
laughing  skies  of  her  pleasant  dream  were  already 
cherishing  the  blossoms  that  her  hand  would  strew 
around  thy  path. 

•  •  .  .  . 

Lily  was  a  light  sleeper ;  a  hungry  robin  peck- 
ing against  the  window  pane  awoke  her,  she 
started  up.  It  was  seldom  a  bird  visited  their 
neighbourhood. 

'*  Mamma,  did  I  dream  somebody  had  given  me 
another  bird  P" 

'*  It  is  a  robin  come  to  bid  you  good  morning, 

Lily." 

"I  wonder  at  that,  now;   birds  don't  eoroe 

maeh  about  poor  folks,  mamma.  I  s'pose  they 

knew  we  have  nothing  to  give  them.*' 

« I  think  wa  oould  manage  a  few  cnimbst  Lily.*' 
'*  And  maybe  he  will  cpme  baek ;  I  hope  he  will 

mpmmai  for  God  feeds  the  ravena  when  they  are 

hungry,  and'He  will  send  os  crumbs  to  give  poor 

little  starving  Hobins." 


PART  XXL 

Habtuv  oame  earlier  than  assal  ene  ereniog, 
and  Norah  was  somewhat  alarmed  to  peroeive  thi^ 
he  looked  flashed  and  exeited ;  he  eonplaiacd  of 
the  heat,  and  talked  rapidly,  often  meokaiently. 
She  would  have  sent  for  medical  advice  but  he 
laughed  at  her  fears.  The  next  day  found  him 
worse,  and  Norah  unknown  to  him  summoned  a 
surgeon,  who  pronounced  Hartley  ill  of  typhus 
fever.  The  distracted  girl  beheld  him  grow  daily 
worse,  despite  her  careful  nursing. 

Mr.  Lee  came  frequently,  and  for  the  anxiety 
he  showed  for  his  good  uatured  friend,  and  his  deli- 
cate attentions  to  herself,  Norah  felt  deeply  grateful. 
But  Hartley  was  insensible  to  all  that  passed  around. 
In  vain  were  her  *'  eident "  care,  and  prefessioiial 
skill.  He  sank  down  towarda  the  darkneasi  and  ike 
gloom  of  the  vale  of  shadows. 

He  was  dying ;  and  Norah  would  not  bdieve 
it,  but  clung  with  wild  despair  to  the  hope  that 
he  would  yet  recover ;  and  even  whenthe  waiidern> 
ing  eyes  had  settled  upon  her  face  with  aometbieg 
like  consciousness,  for  the  last  time,  and  the  feeble 
moan  had  eeased  for  ever  with  the  pain  and  the 
weariness,  and  Lee  folded  the  cold  hands  above 
the  still  heart,  she  clung  to  the  lifelesa  form 
until  strangers  removed  the  living  from  the  dead. 

Hers  was  a  lonely  sorrow,  for  there  wen  Aoiie 
to  comfort  her  m  ita  depths.  Friends  eame,  birt 
they  were  bis  friends,  and  they  coldly  sold  tiie 
home  he  had  given  her.  Her  idea  ef  asarriefe 
was  a  mockery ;  an  attorney 'a  clerk  anfled  at  ber 
eredttlity,  while  even  relations  deemed  her  pre- 
sumptuous in  daring  to  call  herself  the  widow  of  a 
man  who  had  not  died  rich.  Heart  broken  and 
friendless,  Lee  found  her.  He  was  not  a  person  of 
refined  or  acute  feelings ;  but  there  was  something 
90  touching  and  sad  in  the  beautiful  Irish  girl  s 
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sorrow,  ih&t^  man  of  the  world,  as  he  was,  it 
rendered  her  saored  ia  his  ejes.  IndigQant  afc  the 
treatment  she  had  met  from  Hartley's  relatites,  he 
offered  her  money  in  kindness,  bat  she  proadly 
refused  to  accept  it,  and  ere  the  house  was  sold, 
Shu  disappeared  from  all  her  acqaaintances  the 
tradespeople  of  the  neighbourhood,  escept  an  Irish 
basket  woman,  who  called,  as  was  her  practice 
with  fruit  at  the  cottage,  for  the  kind  joung  lady, 
who  "  nif er  sent  her  away  with  a  could  look." 
She  told  her  sorrow  to  her  poor  countrywoman, 
and  wandered  witii  her  to  her  hovel  far  away  in  a 
back  lane  at  Hoxton. 

Biddj  Nowlan  did  not  shrink  from  her  charge, 
when  the  young  girl  told  her  sorrow.  Norah  took 
nothing  from  the  cottage  after  her  interview  with 
the  attorney's  clerk,  except  the  clothes  she  wore, 
and  the  small  sum  of  money  in  her  pocket.  She 
had  caught  the  contagion ;  and  the  fever  that  had 
deprived  her  of  her  lover,  laid  her  prostrate. 
Biddy  tried  to  conceal  the  truth  from  her  prying 
friends,  but  Norah*a  was  a  virulent  case  and  baffled 
the  poor  basket  woman's  nursing  and  skill.  The 
dispensary  doctor  insisted  on  having  his  patient 
removed  to  the  hospital,  and  the  terrified  neigh* 
hours  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  sufferer. 
So  they  believed,  and  so  they  said  to  poor  Biddy, 
who  struggled  bard  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
the  unoompromising  surgeon ;  but  at  length  she  was 
forced  to  part  with  Norah. 


PART  xxir. 

Sir  Edward  Gbatbly  staked — and  won.  Elated 
with  8ueces%  he  doubled  the  stake — and  lost. 
Cursing  his  stroke  of  ill  luck,  he  swallowed  a 
bumper  of  champagne,  and,  with  reanimated  spirits, 
renewed  the  game.  But  his  good  fortune  had 
forsaken  him,  and  when  all  was  lost,  he  left 
the  "honse"  in  despair.  His  last  resource  had 
failed,  and,  with  a  recklesa  air,  he  drove  home, 
and  en«)nired  for  Lady  Gravely.  Her  ladyship 
was  from  home,  and  Sir  Edward  determined  to 
seek  an  interview  with  his  father-in  law,  who  was 
in  town. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  hotel,  Mrs.  Morgan 
met  him  in  tears.  A  terrible  cahimity  had  over- 
taken them.  A  heavy  failure  had  ruined  her  hus- 
band, and  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  when 
apprised  of  the  state  of  matters.  Lady  Gravely 
was  with  her  father.  She  neither  looked  up,  nor 
spoke,  when  Sir  Edward  entered,  but  sat  looking 
at  the  stiffening  form  with  a  vacant  stare.  She 
was  in  her  opera  dress,  and  the  magnificent  dia- 
mond bracelets  glittered  upon  her  arms.  Her 
husband's  eyes  fell  upon  them,  and  a  gleam  of 
hope  returned,  as  he  considered  their  probable 
value.  Lady  Gravely'a  extravagant  taste,  after 
all,  mi^ht  be  turned  to  account  in  an  emergency. 
Her  jewels  would  bring  a  round  sum.  Sir  Ed- 
ward's thoughts  ran  upon  himself,  even  in  the 


presence  of  death ;  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
dying  roan,  whose  ruia  he  had  helped  to  accom* 
plisb,  awoke  no  pang  of  remorse  in  his  callous 
breast,  ifobn  Morgan's  death  was  a  matter  of 
small  concern  to  his  aristocratic  soQ*in»Iaw,  when 
he  found  that  it  could  be  of  no  advantage  to 
him.  Had  he  died  a  twelvemonth  before.  Sir 
Edward  would  have  made  a  show  of  grief  at  his 
deathbed,  and  followed  him  to  the  grave  with  the 
semblance  of  woe;  but  under  exbting  circum- 
stances, he  could  scarce  preserve  a  becoming  ex- 
terior. 

•  •  •  .  . 

The  heavy,  laboured  breathing  became  fainter. 
John  Morgan  was  posting  to  the  silent  land.  His 
riches  had  lakcn  wings,  and  it  now  availed  him 
nothing  that  he  had  grudged  the  wages  of  those 
who  had  toiled  in  his  service,  or  doled  out  with  a 
niggard  hand  the  pitiful  mite  he  allowed  for  labour. 
He  had  lived  to  see  his  hard- gotten  gains  squan- 
dered— his  wealth  taken  from  him,  and  ruin  star- 
ing him  in  the  face.  The  battle  of  life  was  ended 
— the  struggle  and  the  strife,  without  the  victory. 
To  go  down  to  the  grave  in  a  good  old  age ;  to 
retire  from  his  labours  with  honours  bought  with 
bis  own  wealth ;  to  lay  down  with  the  rich,  and 
have  his  virtues  eitolled,  and  his  charities  written 
in  marble  over  his  splendid  sepulchre ;  and  to  have 
bis  wealth  spoken  of  by  those  who  should  come 
after  him  —  this  was  his  ruling  ambition. 
For  this  he  had  fought  through  life ;  to  accomplish 
this  end  he  had  hoarded,  and  kept  back  the  just 
due  of  others ;  and  when  the  end  seemed  gained, 
and  the  triumph  at  hand,  his  gold  had  cankered, 
his  wealth  vanished,  and  all  was  as  a  dream. 

In  a  crowded  cemetery  sleeps  John  Morgan — 
without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot,  or  a  word  to 
name  to  the  careless  passer  the  narrow  grave, 
over  which  already  the  grass  grows  rank. 


PART  xxnr. 

The  lady  visitor  pronounced  Norah*s  a  hopeless 
case.  The  girl  was  hardened  in  sin,  and  apparently 
given  over  to  Satan.  She  had  done  what  she 
could,  as  she  believed,  and  sincerely  monmed  her 
unavailing  efforts  to  reform  a  sinner.  Norah 
seemed  to  grow  slowly  stronger,  and  left  the  hos- 
pital to  find  a  home  with  Biddy  Nowbui.  The 
tiroes  were  hard  to  them,  and  Norah's  strength 
was  unequal  to  the  work  she  undertook.  She  tried 
to  sew  again,  as  in  the  old  days,  but  she  made 
less  progress  than  she  had  done  beside  Oraoej  and 
Lily.  But  the  kind-hearted  Irishwoman  would 
not  hear  of  Norah  leaving  her,  and  made  fflmy 
a  quiet  shift  to  bring  the  ends  together. 


The  work  had  to  be  abandoned;  yet  Biddy 
hoped  that  Norah  would  gather  new  strength 
when  the  coming  winter  was  gone,  and  the  flowers 
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etae  again— ud  wtnld  oot  lUow  ker  to  retun  to  i 
tat  iKKpitaL 

^  The  diilj  eoaldii*t  sUd*  the  fiae  ladj  visitoTS  • 
■ov/*  Biddy  woold  argue  vith  herself ;  "  It  would  ' 
be  aftber  kUlio*  her  iotireir,  wid  their  eould  looks,  • 
thej  would  be.     An'    basalt   tbc  diild  aorrow  • 
eDoagh,  to  be  aore  aa'  is  it  no  mj  biilier  grief !  that 
it^a  bimkia*  mj  heart  to  see  her  fadia*  afore  mj  , 
ejesy  like  a  frost  nipt  blossom  ia  the  bad,  an*  gota* 
down  to  the  grare  in  the  moniia'  ot  her  dajs.  Il*s  ' 
for  him  that's  awaj,  her  heart  aioumsy  though  she 
nirer  spakes  ot  him  ;  an*  for  to  blame  him  for  the  | 
erael  wrong  he  did  her,  I'd  be  sorrj.     It  would 
only  Tax  the  ehiU  to  hear  him  spoke  agiast ;  and 
yet,  she  might  haTe  bcea  different.     It's  all  OTer 
an*  gone  now ;  bat  if  she  follows  him  to  the  grsTe, 
ahe^ll  get  peaee  to  di^  if  Biddy  Nowlan  has  a  roof 
to  riMlter  her.** 


PA.RT  rXT. 


« 


PART  XIIV. 

Trb  weather  was  eold,  trade  dull»  and  Biddy's 
basket  emptied  slowly.  It  was  a  bad  orange  sea- 
son, although  she  was  a  cleTer  saleswoman.  Norah 
was  dying ;  but  only  death,  Biddy  declared,  should 
part  them«  PoTerty  had  taken  from  her  many 
eomfoits ;  bat  against  gifing  ap  Norah  she  strag- 
gled braTely. 

"  It*8  the  wiater,  honey,  that's  so  rough  wid 
OS,**  she  would  plead,  "  but  it  will  pass,  like  other 
oald  times,  an'  the  shining  will  be  all  the  clearer, 
when  the  clouds  scatter.  The  spring  will  be  here 
agin  whin  this  blast's  spent,  an'  the  oranges  won't 
bo  wanted  thin,  maybe.  Who  knows  but  it*s  a 
partner  in  trade  I'll  be  sakin." 

Norah  would  smile,  and  turn  away  her  head  to 
hide  the  rising  tears.  She  knew  what  a  burden 
she  was  to  the  poor  basketwoman,  and  her  heart 
smote  her  when  she  saw  Biddy  shoulder  her  bas- 
ket, and  trudge  away  cheerfully,  through  cold  and 
rain,  to  a  new  day's  sale. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Biddy  was  later  ia  eoming  home  one  day,  and 
Norah  was  thinking  OTer  old  times  in  the  short 
wintry  twUight.  A.  forgotten  name  came  back  to 
mind.  It  brought  with  it  many  recollections,  and 
one  whose  kindness  she  had  rejected,  in  her  pride. 
He  was  generous,  and  rich,  and  for  her  sake  might 
be  mindful  of  Biddy  when  she  was  at  rest.  She 
was  too  weak  to  seek  him  out  herself,  although 
she  remembered  his  address.  She  wanted  not  his 
charity  for  herself — the  old,  proud  spirit  was  proof 
against  alms-seeking  yet ;  bnt  if  she  could  only 
interest  him  b  Biddj's  behalf,  she  thought  her 
death  would  be  happier. 

That  night  Biddy  returned  almost  desponding. 
Bhe  had  stood  in  tlte  blast  all  the  day,  and  her 
basket  was  nigh  as  full  as  when  she  left. 


I  ]X>s't  want  oranges,  my  good  woaa  ;  To« 
haTe  made  a  mntakr." 

-'Sorry  a  bit.  Isn't yoar  honour  IGsther  Lee ; 
an*  it'a  not  the  like  ot  a  gtatleansB,  like  your 
honour,  that  woold  be  afther  ainding  a  poor  basket- 
woman  away  widoat  lightening  her  bask^" 

"  Or  throwing  in  a  trifle  to  balance  it,"  baghed 
Lee. 

**  It's  not  sakin*  charity,  I  am,  yoar  hicoar." 

"WeQ,  my  good  woman,  what  brought  you 
here?" 

**  Sure,  yoar  honour — but — sure  I  hara't  lost 
the  letter." 

••What  letter?" 

••  The  letter  I  got  to  giro  unto  your  honoor*s 
hand — bad  lack  to  the  wind,  that's  blown  it  out 
OT  the  basket !  It's  from  Norah,  yoar  honour — 
Noah  Hartley,  that  should  have  been." 
The  pretty  Irish  giri  ?^poor  Hartley  P' 
The  same,  your  honour.  She's  fadia'  fas^ 
and  sent  me  wid  a  letter  to  ask  yon  to  oooie  and 
spake  a  word  ot  eomfort  to  her — for  the  aageb 
are  comin'  to  part  as,  and  CTcry  day  they're 
nearer." 

"  Good  heaTcns !  So  young  and  pretty  !  Where 
is  Norah  P" 

••At  home,  your  hononr,  wid  me.*' 

•'I'll  go  and  see  the  girl  at  once." 

••  But  Biddy  Nowlan's  hoase  isn't  fit." 

••  Tat,  nonsense, — I'll  go  with  you." 

•'Not  in  the  broad  day,  your  honour;  but  Fit 
follow  you,  sure — though  Barney  Connell,  round 
the  corner,  wid  be  proud  to  drive  your  honour  to 
the  worid's  end." 

••  Not  quite  so  far,  with  your  lea?e ;  but  you. 
may  bring  Barney,  and  as  your  morning's  sale  has 
been  lost,  you  may  leare  your  oranges  here,  and 
return  with  me  to  poor  Norah." 


<c 
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PART  XXVI. 

Mb.  Lbs  was  greatly  shocked  at  Norah's  altored 
appearance.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  Hartley^o 
death,  and  though  she  was  then  bowed  down  with 
sorrow,  it  was  but  sammer  rain  that  had  wet  the 
blossom.  She  was  as  beautiful  in  grief  u  in 
gladness.  Now,  disease  had  withered  tho  rose» 
and  it  could  never  blow  again. 

He  had  often  wondered  what  had  been  her  fate, 
or  where  she  had  wandered;  and  he  was  now 
willing  to  supply  all  she  would  need, — it  eoald  not 
be  much.  So  Norah  wanted  for  nothing,  and  Lee 
came  often  to  visit  her.  But  the  augels  were  near. 
She  was  seldom  able  to  speak  after  the  first  df^  he  . 
saw  her;  and  yet  she  seemed  anxious  to  ai^ 
something  that  lay  on  her  mind.  She  repeated 
his  name  over  and  over,  and  seemed  to  be  eon* 
necting  it  with  a  link  in  the  past. 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  last  visit  was  paid,  and  she  held  out  her 
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hand  to  bid  biin  farewell*    Life  was  ebbing  fast 
awav. 

m 

"  Do  not  go  jet,"  she  said,  summoning  her 
remaining  strength  to  speak.  "I  mind  it  all 
now ;  Gracey  dipd,  but  Lilv  and  her  mother  may 
lire." 

"  Of  whom  doe»  she  speak  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lee, 
of  Biddy. 

Biddy  explained,  as  well  as  she  was  able. 

*'*  They  were  starying  when  I  left  thein,*'  re- 
sumed Norab  ;  "  and  they  bare  your  name,  Mr. 
Lee,  and  Lily  had  your  eyes,  sure." 

"  Good  heavens  ! — ^yhat  does  she  mean  P** 

'^  Oh,  find  them,  Mr.  Lee,  if  they  are  still  living 
and  starving  over  that  weary  needlework.  You 
are  rich,  and  that  little  child  was  dying  of  want 
before  its  mother's  eyes.  I  could  not  dwell  there, 
and  fled  away ;  but  that  sight  I  never  forgot.  I 
see  them  now — the  mother  so  pale  and  patient, 
and  the  young  diild  clasping  her  knees,  and  crying 
pitifully  for  bread.     But  you  will  find  them  out, 

and  tell  them  that  Norah  minded " 

•  .  •  •  • 

*'  Avournecn  !  avoumcen! — bid  the  angels  wait 
for  me !" 


PART  XXVII. 

Mr.  Lee  nas  half  inclined  to  disregard  Norah's 
ravings;  but  the  earnest ucss  with  which  she  im- 
plored him  to  find  out  her  old  friends  in  his  own 
country,  convinced  him  there  were  glimmerings  of 
reason  mingling  with  the  wanderings  of  a  weakened 
mind.  Biddy's  statements  confirmed  his  belief, 
and  fumbhed  with  the  obscure  address  found  in 
Norah's  pocket,  he  left  London  on  this  strange 
search — certnin  misgivings  as  to  former  neglect  of 
bis  relatives  making  him  hurry  onwards. 

The  Lees  had  removed,  and  their  former  neigh- 
bours knew  nothing  of  where  they  now  lived.  One 
woman,  however,  knew  the  warehouse  Mrs.  Lee 
worked  for,  and  it  the  gentleman  sought.  The 
"  House"  was  bankrupt,  and  business  was  sus- 
picnded ;  but  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  "  Utile  to  do," 
offered  to  accompany  the  sf range  gentleman  to 
Mrs.  Ijce's  house — an  offer  wliich  was  gladly 
accepted,  as  Mr.  Lee  was  well  nigh  tired  of  hunt- 
ing through  the  city  in  quest  of  strangers  who  had 
no  cktim  upon  him,  he  believed. 

Mr,  Jones  was  talkative,  and  gave  Mr.  Ifce, 
with  other  general  information,  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  own  life  and  that  of  his  late  employer,  concealing 
not  his  stinginess,  and  expressing  his  own  indig- 
nation at  the  prices  which  John  Morgan  paid  poor 
needlewomen  in  his  employment.  Mr.  Lee  did 
not  feel  much  interest  in  needlewomen  generally, 
^t  a  desire  1o  learn  something  more  of  those  he 
was  in  search  of,  induced  him  to  listen  to  Mr* 
Joni^'s  narrative. 

"  Quite  true,  sir,'*  observed  Mr.  Jones,  "  I  was 
ashamed  myself  to  think  how  these  poor  creatures 
were  served.    Therc*s  that  poor  Mrs.  Lee,  and 


her  little  girl,  gone  days  without  food.  There 
were  two  children  once,  but  the  other  died,  for« 
tunately.  I  thought  it  would  have  been  better 
had  they  all  dropped  off  at  the  same  time.  Bldsa- 
you,  sir,  they*d  no  inducements  to  live.  Hard 
toil,  and  nothing  for  it  I  But  perhaps  you're  in 
the  shirt  Hrade  as  well  ?*' 

'*  Not  I,  thank  heaven !  I  shouldn't  like  to 
have  people  starving  iu  my  employment." 

"  It's  not  a  pleasant  reflection,  sir  ;  but  there V 
no  need  for  such  things.  The  trade's  not  to  blamci 
only  those  in  it." 

"  Perhaps — I  know  nothing  about  it  myself." 

"  If  I  was  a  governor,  I'd  reform  matters.  But 
here  we  are  at  Mrs.  Lee's,  sir." 

*'  Mr.  Lee  was  amused  with  his  versatile  oom« 
panion,  and  looked  after  him  as  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  warehouse.  Mr.  Jones  had  been 
gravely  and  seriously  denouncing  the  evils  of  his 
trade,  as  he  walked  along  with  Mr.  Lee ;  but  he 
returned  to  the  dull  warehonse  with  a  jaunty  step, 
and  the  Australian  gold  finder  thought  it  difiicuh 
to  reconcile  the  very  spruce  young  shopman, 
swaggering  through  the  muddy  lanes  with  such  an 
air  of  profound  unconcern,  to  the  thoughtful^ 
energetic  reformer  of  the  last  half  hour." 


TART  XXVIII. 

FooBLily  tried  hard,  but  she  could  not  work.  It 
was  a  sunny  day ;  the  skies  were  blue,  and  she 
was  sorry  the  parcel  was  not  ready.  It  was  very 
hard  to  have  to  sit  stitching  all  that  bright  sun- 
shiny day  at  home — where  it  was  always  so  cold 
and  dull. 

Her  mother  smiled  at  her,  but  she  thought  so, 
too. 

The  stitches  went  all  rrong.  Lily  laid  down 
her  work  in  despair,  and  mounted  a  chair  at  the 
window.  A  gentleman  was  coming  up  the  lane. 
Lily  watched  him  until  he  stopped  at  their  door- 

"  Mamma,  here  is  a  gentleman  coming." 

"  Nonsense,  child,"  answered  her  mother,  with- 
out looking  up. 

A  tap  at  the  door  confirmed  Lily's  belief,  and 
she  ran  to  admit  the  stranger. 

Uia  face  was  bronzed,  and  lime  had  lined  deeply 
the  broad,  massive  brow,  and  the  wavy  brown  hair 
was  threaded  with  silver.  He  would  have  passed 
unrecognised,  but  his  voice  re-echoed  one  long 
silent,  but  remembered  well.  The  busy  seamstress 
glanced  up.  The  stranger  was  her  busband*s  bro» 
ther. 

"Annie  I  Can  it  be  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Lee,  as  he  met  her  tearful  gaze. 

Lily  drew  near. 

"  And  this  little  girl  is  yours,  of  course.  She 
is  a  Lee,  every  inch ;  no  mistaking  those  eyes  1" 
rattled  on  the  thoughtless  nncle,  as  his  sister-in- 
law  wept  over  old  remembrances. 

"  To  think  of  your  living  here,  little  one,  all 
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tUf  wUie.  Wkj,  my  dog  eoiiUu^t  exist  iu  tuch 
Ml  aimotpbera.  Yoa  look  m  if  you  were  tUrving, 
too.  Bat  doa't  take  on  so,  Annie ;  yoaVe  hid 
trials  enoagh ;  bat  tliejr're  over  nov,  thank  God." 

*'FIeasa  vbo  are  jou,  tir  P'  asked  Lily. 

''Yoar«ncle»  my  ohild.  Who  also  akoold  I 
ber 

"  I  don't  know  yoa,  ibongb.** 

"  N09  its  not  likely  yoa  should— you  were  not 
bom  when  I  left  home,"  laughed  Mr.  Lee. 

**  What  brought  you  here,  then,  sir  ?**  asked 
LUy. 

"To  make  your  acquaintanee,  I  suppose.  I 
hope  you  don't  cbjeet.** 

Lily  looked  askance  at  her  new'foand  uncle 
from  under  ber  long  silken  lashes.  Her  beauty 
and  piquancy  charmed  him.  The  mother  still 
wept,  and  he  bated  tears. 

'*  Come  here,  Lily ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you, 
said  Mr.  Lee,  as  Lily  stole  half  shyly  away  to  the 
window  again.  "Come  here.  You're  a  beauty. 
Of  oourse  you  know  that  ?*' 

••  Yes,  sir." 

"  Little  beauty.  What  keeps  you  in  doors  on 
such  a  day  as  this,  when  you  onght  to  be  out  in 
the  open  air,  improTing  (he  bloom  on  your 
cheek  ?" 

*<  Shirts,"  demurely  answered  Lily. 

"  Shirts  f  Why  what  has  shirts  to  do  in  the 
matter  P" 

"They've  got  to  be  made— suoh  a  lot,  and 
Mamma  isn't  strong  enough,  and  she  wants  my 
help." 

••  You  don't  like  work,  cb,  Lily  ?" 

"  No,  sir  P" 

"  Now  that's  bad." 

Lily's  face  clouded.  "  I  caut  help  it.  I  hate 
shirts." 

Mr.  Lee  shook  Lis  bead.  "  So  you're  not  the 
little  busy  bee  that  Improi'es  each  shining  hour  P" 

"  No,  sir." 

"You'd  rather  be  a  butiertty,  ch  ?"— Lily 
laughed. — "And  I  fancy  you'd  like  to  stretch 
your  wings  occasionally.  You're  not  particularly 
attached  to  this  place,  I  presume  P" 

"  No.     I  wish  we  had  a  nice  home." 

"And  no  shirts  to  make,  eh,  Lily  P" 

"  Oh,  mamma,  wouldn't  that  be  pleasant  P" 

"Hush, child,"  answered  the  mother,  dashing 
away  a  rebellious  tear.  "  We  must  learn  to  be 
content." 

"  No,  you  are  already  perfect  in  tlie  cardinal 
virtues  of  patience  and  suffering,"  interrupied  Mr. 
Lee.  "And  as  for  the  poor  little  butterfly,  we 
must  6nd  a  greener  bower  for  her." 

The  mother's  tears  flowed  fast  again.  She 
comprehended  what  he  said,  although  Lily  was 
completely  mystified. 

"  You  must  leave  this  place  at  once,"  resumed 
Mr.  Lee.  "  You  shall  slop  with  me,  or  I  with 
you.  How  will  that  arrangement  suit  your  little 
ladyship  P"  he  asked,  once  more  turning  to  Lily. 

Lily  was  silent. 


"  I  don't  like  idle  people,  though,  yoa  muei 
understand,  Lily." 

No  answer. 

"  I'm  sorry  we  can't  be  rriends^^m  account  of 
the  shirts,  you  see.  If  I  told  yoa  I  hated  then 
as  much  as  yourself,  would  that  make  any  differ* 
ence  P" 

"But  do  you,  indeed?"  eagerly  asked  Lily* 
lifting  her  bright  ef es  to  his  face. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  little  fly ;  so  now,  as  I  am 
not  a  cruel  apider  of  a  shirt  merchaut^  will  you 
kiss  mc." 

Lily  bounded  towards  him. 

•  •  •  •  . 

"Mamma,  mamma,  we  gare  the  robb  onr 
crumbs,  and  God  will  feed  us. 


FART  XXIX. 

Clabe  Hall  was  for  sale.  According  to  adfcr- 
tisements,  Clare  Hall  was  a  rery  desiraUe  property, 
situated  conYcniently  in  a  rapidly  improving  dis- 
trict, some  miles  south  of  the  city.  It  was  within 
two  iriiles  of  a  railway  station,  and  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  of  sir  churches ;  while  possession  could  be 
had  immediately. 

Mr.  Lee  was  struck  wilb  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages, and  as  ho  had  taken  a  sudden  determination 
to  settle  at  home,  he  explored  the  beauties  of  Clare 
Uall,  taking  Lily  in  his  cab  from  the  hotel  where 
they  now  stopped.  It  was  a  genial  day,  and  Mr. 
Lee  was  in  a  genial  frame  of  mmd  when  he  arrived 
at  the  Hall.  The  house  stood  on  an  eminence— 
and  that  was  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Lee  rather  liked 
pre-emiuenoc.  It  was  by  far  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  district — and  that  pleased  him  more.  The 
grounds  were  ample,  and  in  excellent  order.  The 
gardens  were  laid  out  with  taste.  Mr.  Lee  was 
fond  of  flowers,  and  the  conservatories  were  filled 
with  the  choicest  exotics,  A  rich  landscape 
stretched  out  before  the  windows,  and  wherever 
the  eye  wandered,  pleasing  objjeots  met  its  view* 
John  Morgan  had  spared  no  money  upon  hia  para- 
dise— and  it  had  been  his  greatest  pleasure  to 
behold  the  admiration  it  excited  amongst  his 
friends.  To  those  who  knew  its  story,  the  birds 
seemed  evermore  to  sing  in  the  bushes  the  dolor- 
ous "  Song  of  the  Shirt."  An  empty  house  baa 
a  desolate  aspect,  but  in  the  sunshine,  and  amongst 
the  flowers,  Clare  Hall  looked  a  homo  of  beauty 
and  joy — fit  resting  place  for  the  weary,  worn 
traveller.  Spring  was  whispering  sweet  promises 
to  the  opening  flowers»and  they  wafted  their  fra- 
grant welcomes  around  the  returned  exile's  path. 
The  earth  seemed  already  to  wear  her  summer 
glory.  There  was  much  left  to  live  for  yet ;  so 
the  cold,  flinty  heart  was  softened,  the  roving 
spirit  tamed  to  find  a  home-^and  that  was  Clare 
Hall. 


AT  HOXK. 
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PAax  XXX. 

6iB  Edwabb  Gkavely  staid  not  to  comfort  the 
mourners.  Tbe  day  after  John  Morgan's  funeral 
be  disappeared,  ha?iDg  first  secured  his  wife's  dia- 
monds ;  eyerj  trinket  of  value,  on  whioh  he  could 
lay  bis  hands,  was  appropriated  by  tbe  needy 
baronet.  Lady  Gravely  was  destitute,  while  the 
estate  was  entailed ;  but  the  hope  of  a  son  consi- 
derably alleviated  her  ladyship's  distress.  Bhedid 
not  think  of  the  creditors — who  had  even  lei  the 
family  mansion  and  the  park.  Her  mother  had  a 
small  income  secured,  and  on  this  they  retired  out 
of  the  world  to  the  West  of  Ireland,  until  time 
should  vindicate  Lady  Qravely's  expectations. 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  considerably  crushed  by  her 
misfortunes,  and  the  unhandsome  theft  of  her  son- 
in-law  was  a  keen  blow  to  her  feelings.  She  could 
have  never  believed  that  a  baronet  would  steal  his 
wife's  diamonds.  Despite  Sir  Edward's  failings 
and  short-comings,  she  had  been  proud  of  the 
connexion,  and  believed  him  a  gentleman,  although 
his  actions  were  not  quite  those  of  a  gallant  knight 
and  the  head  of  an  old  family  ;  but  his  heartless 
treatment  of  Lady  Gravely  had  entirely  lost  for 
him  the  esteem  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Morgan — who 
was  not  naturally  mean  in  her  habits,  and,  under  an 
accumulated  mass  of  misfortunes,  had  now  under- 
taken the  care  of  her  daughter,  and  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  heathen  in  Kerry,  on  an  income  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  payable  quarterly. 


PART  XXXI. 

Ladt  Gaavbley's  diamond  bracelets  were  con- 
verted into  cash,  nor  did  Sir  Edward  preserve  a 
solitary  remembrancer  of  his  lady  far  away.  The 
costly  trinkets  were  disposed  of  without  reserve, 
nor  were  John  Morgan's  pearls  spared :  the 
birthday  gift  of  happy  times.  Tbe  past  buried  its 
dead  with  Sir  Edward,  who  lived  only  in  the  pre- 
sent— and  thought  not  of  the  future.  Paris 
afforded  sufficient  attractions  for  the  Baronet  He 
was  not  without  associates  and  friends  in  the  gay 
capital,  who  could,  from  a  fellow  feeling,  sympa- 
thise  with  him  in  his  troubles. 

Sir  Edward's  time  was  fully  occupied.  The 
day  was  devoted  to  pleasure — the  night  to  the 
business  of  the  gaming-table.  He  did  not  always 
lose,  and  rouge  et  noir  had  a  fatal  spell.  Amongst 
the  Baronet's  numerous  acquaintances  was  a  specu- 
lative officer,  who,  like  Sir  Edward,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  city  of  refuge  beyond  the  reach 
of  writs  and  sheriff's  officers — whose  brief  autho- 
rity extended  only  over  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Channel. 

The  unworthy  son  of  Mars,  who  had  left  hla 
country  to  fight  his  own  battlea  out  abroad,  and 
the  gay  Baronet  became  warm  friends.  Confi- 
dences were  exchanged.  There  were  peculiar 
reasons  why  neither  should  return  to  England  in 
the  meantime.    It  tras  the  soldier*^  intention  to 


proceed  to  Central  America,  where  he  held  an  un- 
encumbered estate — the  precise  value  of  which 
was  unknown — and  the  relative  advantages  of 
which  were  that,  could  he  sueceed  in  ingratiating 
himself  with  his  tenantiy,  there  existed  no  preba- 
bility  of  his  ever  being  intruded  upon  by  unwel- 
come friends,  or  disturbed  by  visits  from  uncom- 
promising creditors,  who  would  furnish,  in  all 
likelihood,  a  delightful  repast  to  tbe  Colonels  re- 
tainers, before  they  reached  himself. 

Sir  Edward  was  fond  of  adventure ;  he  saw  no 
hindrance  to  his  joining  the  military  gentleman  in 
his  great  canalisation  journey.  Lady  Graveley,  he 
supposed,  was  with  her  mother.  She  could  do 
without  his  protection,  however ;  and  as  she  could 
no  longer  contribute  to  his  pecuniary  wants,  her 
presence  was  not  essential  to  his  happiness.  He 
was  beginning  to  feel  ennui — a  change  of  scene 
was  desirable,  and,  accordingly,  arrangements  were 
entered  into  betwixt  the  friends  for  a  journey  to 
the  far  west. 


PAET  XXXII. 

The  plain  gold  ring  she  wore,  Norah  left  to  Biddy 
Nowlan — it  was  her  only  treasure,  and  Biddy 
prized  it  above  all  she  had.  She  wrapped  it  in 
an  old  letter  of  Norah's,  and  laid  it  carefully  away 
in  an  old  box,  which  was  seldom  opened. 

Every  Sunday  the  lowly  resting-place  of  the 
hapless  Lrish  girl  was  visited  by  Biddy,  and  a 
new  flower  put  upon  the  lonely  grave. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It's  beside  him  they  should  have  laid  you, 
avoumeen,"  Biddy  would  say.  "  Not  here,  where 
the  grass  won't  grow,  and  there's  never  a  tree  to 
hang  its  sorrowful  branches  over  the  bare  could 
grass  here,  that  the  blast  and  the  rain  gets  lave  to 
bate  upon — all  the  same  as  if  nobody  was  sleeping 
below.  It's  far  away,  Norah,  honey,  where  the 
flowers  wid  cover  ye,  and  tbe  green  leaves  sigh  for 
ye,  darlint— though  you  wouldn't  hear  them.  Its 
a  mighty  fine  pillar  they've  put  at  his  head,  and 
they've  put  his  name  in  gould  letters  on  the  mar- 
ble. But,  maybe,  they'll  be  mighty  surprised  to 
find  it  broken  whin  they  come  to  see  it ;  and  they 
won't  think  it  broke  Ciuse  they  wouldn't  let  your 
name  go  wid  his — and  isn't  Biddy  Nowlan  proud 
of  the  same,— -though  you  sleep  on  mavoumeen, 
and  forget  to  bid  the  angels  come  for  mc  ?" 


PART  XXXIII. 

"  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Lily  ?*' 

"  Of  our  old  home.  Uncle  Lee." 

"I  thought  you'd  be  glad  enough  to  forget  it. 
chad." 

"  Yes,  it  wasn't  a  nice  place  we  lived  in." 

"  You're  always  harping  over  it,  though.  One 
would  think  you  wanted  to  go  back." 

"  Oh  no,  IJncle  Lee ;  please  don't  say  that." 


4oO  THe  IIIGHL&NI)  GIRL. 


*<  Wei]»  what  am  I  to  think  P" 

"  We  left  lots  of  poor  people  there.  I  wasn't 
the  only  hungry  child  amongst  them." 

«•  What  is  the  child  driTiDg  at  ?" 

'*  Don't  get  angry,  please." 

"Bat  Tm  not  angry,  silly  ohiU.  Only  you're 
snch  a  strange  little  animal.  I  can't  make  you 
out  at  times.** 

**  Am  I,  Uncle  Lee ;  then  I'll  go  away  " 

"  No  you  shan't.  I've  a  mind  to  know  why 
you're  such  a  liking  to  the  old  place." 

I  don't  like  it,  Uncle  Lee.    I  hate  it  as  much  ,      '•  Shall  <  Glare  Hall '  be  indeed  ours  ?' 
as — as I      ••  Yours,  Lily,  if  you  like  it." 

«  What  !"  I      "  The  April  face  was  hid  on  his  shoulder. 

<<  Shirts !"  '      *•  So  Clare  Hall  wiU  sail,  LOy  F** 

•<  Forget  all  about  it,  then."  '      **  But  I  shall  ncTer  foiget  the  old  home.  Unde 

**But  I'm  sorry  for  them,  Uuch  Lee."  nor  the  hungry  children  I  left  behind;  and   the 

For  whom  V*  ,  robin.    I  wonder  if  he  will  find  bis  way  to  Ciar« 

"  The  poor  little,  hungry  children.     I  wish  they     Hall  ?" 
bad  a  kind  unde  to  take  them  away»  and  gi?e  {To  be  eonimned,) 

them  plenty  to  eat," 


*'  Lily,  would  you  like  to  ha?e  Glare  House  for 
a  home."  .... 

"Me!" 

*•  Of  course ;  you— Lily  Lee. 

Lily  burst  into  tears. 

'*  Hallob  what's  up  now,  Lily* 

No  answer,  but  tears. 

'*  Don't  you  think  the  plaoe  pretty,  liuie  one; 
or  is  it  too  dull  P" 

'*  Unde  Lee.    Unde  Lee." 

"  Here,  Lady  Lily,  and  at  your  sen  ioe." 


THE    HIGHLAND    GIRL.  , 
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My  spirit  had  been  wrapt  as  in  a  sleep 

From  infancy,  and  dl  since  had  passed, 

Till  when  the  dawn  of  beauty  me  aroused. 

Seems  indistinct  and  dim :   A  ti  uer  life. 

With  deeper  feelings,  and  a  growing  heart, 

Possess'd  me  from  the  hour  when  first  I  saw, 

In  dl  the  loveliness  and  pride  of  youth, 

The  face  of  her  whose  name  can  charm  my  soul 

With  magic  sound.     Since  then  I  hsTc  become 

A  lover  of  the  woods,  and  I  can  drink 

Delight  from  every  individual  tree. 

And  every  shrub,  and  flower, — and  feel  myself 

Grow  purer  in  snch  company;  the  hills 

Are  to  mo  as  the  objects  of  deep  love, 

And  idolising  passion ;  every  stream 

And  pebbly  spring  has  inspiration  now ; 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  earth,  the  sea. 

Are  now  instinct  with  joy ;«— and  I  can  gase 

On  nothing  now  but  wiili  a  lover's  cyp. 

Creating  beauty  where  it  not  exists. 

And  adding,  where  it  is,  a  brighter  hue. 

She  who  awoke  me  to  this  second  life, 

Unconscious  what  she  did, — whose  eyes  have  shed 

A  trembling  light  to  guide  my  wandering  heart, 

Dwells,  as  she  ever  dwelt,  among  the  hills, 

A  sweet,  contented,  mild,  bright  Highland  girl. 

Pure  as  a  dew  drop  in  a  cowslip  cup. 

She  lives  afar  in  her  dear  cottage  home. 

BOIIIIEO  TnCTSMAB. 
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SCTiNES    PROM    THE     DRAMA    OF    LIFE. 
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1%  VM  A  show  day.  The  fountains  played-raod 
80  did  Arabella  Goddard.  People  admired  both  ; 
people  called  both  brilliant,  and  beautiful,  and 
wonderful.  So  there  was  affinity  between  Arabella 
Goddard  and  the  fountains ! 

Trains  were  crowded,  and  passengers  in  a  hurry. 
Everyone  was  certain  that  he  or  she,  as  the  case 
might  be,  wouldn't  get  a  seat ;  so  everyone  tussled 
his  neighoour,  und  after  scrambling  somehow  into 
a  carriage,  disQovered  that  he  need  not  have  been 
In  any  hurry  at  alt,  as  there .  was  plenty  of  time, 
and  ih^  same  amount  of  room  to  spare. 

Thrc'o  peoplts  got  into  a  first-class  carriage. 
One  was  old  ;  two  were  young.  Their  sex  matters 
not — they  were  mortal  beings. 

**  Room  for  two  here,"  said  the  guard,  opening 
the  carriage  where  the  trio  were  seated.  '*  Room 
for  two  here." 

In  jumped  an  article  of  the  feminine  gender. 
Her  age  might  have  been  three  and  twanty ;  her 
height,  four  feet  seven ;  her  weight — not  twenty 
stone,  certainly.  She  was  cleanly  and  cadaverous 
— a  washed  out  woman,  reminding  one  of  skimmed 
milk,  and  with  the  self-sufficient  air  of  a  cock 
sparrow  in  harvest  time.  So  much  for  one  of  the 
duo ;  now  for  the  other,  who  had  stiff  curls,  stiff 
petticoats,  lips  like  parchment,  and  a  nose  looking 
as  if  whalebone  kept  the  strained  skin  always  on 
the  stretch.  The  train  was  put  in  motion — and 
80  were  the  tongues  of  the  duo.  Their  vernacular 
bespoke  them  choice  specimens  of  the  breed  of 
"  Cockney." 

But  their  dress  merits  a  line.  It  was  flowers, 
furbelows,  finery,  from  top  to  toe ;  little  bonnets 
and  big  skirts;  tight  gloves  and  tighter  boots. 
One  wore  her  air  ^  la  modern  Madoaua — that  is, 
stuck  out  for  two  or  three  inches  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  just  as  the  Madonna  never  did  and  never 
could  have  worn  it.  The  other  had  black,  buck- 
ram ringlets,  of  the  well-known  class  termed 
**  corkscrew." 

«  Went  to  the  *andel  festival  ?*'  said  the  little 
one — for  one  was  little  and  the  other  big — point- 
ing with  her  parasol  in  the  supposed  direction  of 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

**0f  course,"  replied  the  other.  "You  were 
there,  I  know.  How  did  you  manage  to  get 
away  P*' 

"Terrible  bad.  Cousin  Jack  lost  us,  and 
couldn't  find  us  anywhere.  He  spent  the  whole 
day,  he  said,  in  running  about  after  us.  Vfe  went 
homtt  by  ourselves  at  last,  and  l)e  Cftmo  in  after, 
looking  tired  enough.'* 

Why,'*  exclaimed  her  compaBion.  <*  %  ww  Jfaok 
valking  about  w}th  )Iorab  Ifalona,  dowi)  by  tho 
'restosod  aoiooali.*  for  mor^  tbaii  «9  bour.*' 

'<  You  (Ud  r  laid  tbo  other,  bor  fm  baoomUg 
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pinker  than  her  bonnet  strings  at  the  oonsoiousaess 
of  Cousin  Jack's  treachery.  *'  Tou  did  ?  Well ! 
I  never  I" 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  was  the  reply.  <*  Those 
Maloncs  are  making  up  to  him,  I'm  sure.** 

"No  doubt  of  that ;  and  th^  want  me  to  give 
them  a  lift.  They're  always  saying,  *  Bessy,  why 
don't  you  come  to  tea?  Come  any  night.*  But 
I  don't  go.  I  don't  like  yoar  '  any  night,*  asking, 
not  I.  Sttpposo  they  were'nt  at  home  when  I  got 
there  F    A  pretty  stew  I  should  be  ia  V* 

"  And  that  would  be  an  Irish  Stew,  my  dear, 
said  the  other,  leaning  down,  and  pressing  her 
hand  on  that  of  her  companion — "  an  Irish  staw** 
— and  she  repeated  the  brilliant  witticism  ;  but 
Cousin  Jack  was  sticking  in  the  throat  of  the  littla 
one,  and  destroying  her  taste  for  puns. 

'^  And  $0  ng\j  as  Norah  is !"  she  said.  ^  Great 
black  eyes,  and  red  cheeks,  and — I  know  there  ia 
pearl  powder  on  her  skiu,  it  looks  so  wbita^^like 
fish." 

"  People  call  her  handsome,"  replied  the  traitress 
to  CoQsin  Jack. 

"  I  don't,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  wonder  if  ba 
was  at  their  house  till  ten  ?" 

"  Where  do  they  live  P" 

"  At  that  'orrid  vulgar  plaee,  'ampstead^Hi  low 
place— 'orrid  vulgar!" 

"  Stepney  1     Stepney !     Stepney  I" 

"  Bang  went  the  doors,  and  on  went  the  train, 
'  mihout  the  aristocratioal  eontemuer  of  Hampsia^d, 
who,  with  her  companion,  was  now  near  to  her 
own  house  in  Stepney  ! 

"Poverty  gives  us  strange  bed-fellowa."  Tba 
railway  provides  us  with  stranger  oompanieaa. 
Two  gentlemen  now  occupied  the  places  of  the 
departed  ladies  (?)  £ach  took  a  eornar  of  the 
carriage ;  each  had  a  newspaper ;  each  crossed  hia 
legs,  and  read  for  three  minatas.  Than  one  of 
them  put  down  his  newspaper,  and  took  oat  his 
snuff-box ;  and  the  other  put  down  bis  paper,  and 
requested  a  pinch. 

"  A  hardly  contested  election,  air,"  said  one ; 
"  not  been  so  much  excitement  for  a  very  long 
time,  I'm  told.  Permoy  had  a  tremendous  ma- 
jority—and Tm  glad  of  it." 

"  Then  you're  a  partisan  of  bis,"  replied  the 
other.     "  You  voted  for  him,  I  presume." 

"  Certainly.  He's  not  one  of  your  balfv^and-* 
half  men,  but  a  right  down  good  BLadiaal — always 
in  his  place  when  he's  waited " 

"  What  ?" 

"Always  in  his  place  when  wanted." 

"  )^et  us  examine  that  fact,"  said  hie  eompanioB, 
Three  hundred  and  twentyTtwo  divtsiona  took 
plaoe  vbile  hia  lordship  waa  a  membiqr  of  the 
Home  \  be  wa«  abseut  (rom  two  buadrad  and 
eifiiy^oaa  of  tbeie,  balm  pi^^n^  *t  liiir'*^'^  ^\l  1 
Hi^  ya«  isall  (bat  balQf  alwaji  {«  bia  plaoa  wbea 

watttedr' 
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**  Not  exictljr ;  but  lie  is  an  Irish  landlordj  and 
has  duties  to  perform/' 

*'  Whichf  dashing  terribly  with  his  parliamentary 
career,  prevent  the  oonscteutioos  discharge  of  the 
latter.  Dickson  is  on  the  spot ;  ergo,  more  likely 
to  be  pnnctnal  in  his  attendance.** 

''It  is  late  in  the  d^  to  use  that  argument — 
the  election  being  decided.*' 

' "  Not  at  alL  Let  the  facts  be  laid  before  the 
public,  that  they  may  watch  his  lordship,  and  see 
that  the  Irish  landlord  does  not  monopolise  the 
English  legislator.  A  good  bailiff  will  attend  to 
his  lordship*s  estates ;  but  a  good  bailiff  cannot 
discharge  his  parliamentary  duties.  Did  you  see 
this  letter  ?*'  He  pointed  to  one  in  the  Times, 
"It  relates,"  he  continned,  "to  the  gardens  of 
Lincoln's-inn-fields — the  writer  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  poor,  and  inquiring  why  these  gardens 
may  not  be  laid  open  to  them.  His  argument  is 
excellent.    He  says : — 

"'Passing  through  Iiinooln*8-inn-flelds  last 
evening,  I  met  some  of  my  poor  friends  setting  out 
for  a  walk  in  the  cool  evening  air,  looking  with 
envy  at  the  green  shade  within  the  rails,  enjoyed 
by  none,  or  by  so  few  that  they  are  invisible  to 
passers-by.  I  have  known  poor  families  for  18 
years,  who,  after  working  all  day,  long  to  take  their 
children  to  some  quiet  spot,  where  they  may  sit 
down  and  rest.* " 

"  It  was  laid  open  to  them  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
autumn  **  replied  the  other. 

"I  know  that,  and  was  glad  to  see  it.  It  is 
positively  wicked  to  keep  these  gardens  dosed. 
There  are  hundreds  of  decent  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  cannot  spare  the  time  to  get  to  the 
parks  or  other  '  lungs  *  of  the  metropolis,  and  yet 
who  could  give  a  few  minutes  to  get  into  that  cool 
shady  retreat.  If  the  rich,  those  who  have  car- 
riages to  roll  in,  and  plenty  of  time  to  ride  in 
them,  and  cool  houses  to  live  in,  could  only  see  the 
dens  in  which  poor  people  are  huddled  together, 
they  might  learn  a  little  compassion,  and  use  thdr 
best  endeavours  for  the  furtherance  of  so  worthy 
an  object  as  the  opening  of  these  gardens  to  the 
poor  for  a  short  period  each  evening." 

"  They  might  abuse  the  liberty  given  them,  and 
damage  the  gardena." 

"  Not  veiy  likely.  When  the  poor  were  ad- 
mitted last  year,  the  Chrysanthemums '  were  in 
bloom :  I  have  not  beard  that  any  were  plucked  or 
injured.  Besides,  there  might  be  proper  persons 
appointed,  as  in  the  Regent's  Park,  Primrose  Hill, 
and  Kensington  Gardens,  whose  business  it  would 
be  to  see  that  no  injury  was  done.  We  heard  a 
great  deal  some  time  since  about  'city  playgrounds;* 
here  is  one  ready-made,  where  many  a  sinking 
child  might  be  landed  from  a  flood  of  crime  now 
rolling  over  it  in  the  streets." 

In  course  of  changes  and  timp,  the  train 
atppped,  for  the  Palace  was  reached.  The  advo- 
cate of  the  poor,  an  advocate  in  more  senses 
than  one,  got  out ;  so  did  his  companion,  and  so 
did  the  trio.    Each  went  his  or  her  own  way 


among  the  flowers,  statues,  courts,  and  shops  o( 
the  Crystal  Palace. 


SCENE  XXII. 

THE  TaANSETT. 

"  I  wovDia  why  ladies  are  never  punctual,**  said  • 
Clayton,  as  he  stood  before  the  screen  of  the  kings  - 
and  queens  at  the  end  of  the  South  Transept. 

"  And  I  wonder  why  gentlemen  never  look  be^ 
hind  them,  but  keep  on  staring,  first  at '  kings  and 
queens,'  and  then  at  a  watch,  and  then  at  the 
royal  personages  again,  and  grumbling  all  the  time,** 
said  a  voice  at  Clayton*s  elbow. 

"  How  long  have  yon  been  here  P"  he  asked,  as 
he  drew  Lady  Marchmont's  hand  within  his  arm. 

"J9^tf— applied    to  this  identical  spot,*'    she 
answered,  "one minute  and  three-quarters:    hem 
— meaning  in  this  Crystal  Palace — one  hour  and 
three-quarters.    We  came  at  eleven,  for  I  was 
determined  to  see  a^  much  as  possible.'* 
"And  what  have  you  seen?"  said  Clayton. 
"  Nothing ;  I  don't  know  where  to  begin."    . 
"  Just  what  everyone  else  says,"  replied  Giayto»r 
"and  the  consequence  is,  that  people  go  to  the. 
Crystal   Palace  thinking  it  a  pretty  show,  and 
nothing  else,  and  come  away  with  the  same  idea.  - 
They  talk  of  the  fountains,  and  the  flower-beds,  the  - 
statues  in  the  transept,  and  the  conjuring  man  in 
the  gallery,  and  quite  lose  sight  of  the  Artistic  * 
intent  and  aim  of  the  whole  building--why  there  is 
not  a  more  classically  arranged  exhibition,  or  one 
more  calculated  to  raise  the  public  taste,  than  the 
Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham." 

"Then,"  said  Lady  Marohmont,  smiling,  "you 
shall  play  the  dcerone,  and  '  show  me  '  round  the 
building.** 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Cbyton,  "  I  came  for  the 
eipress  purpose ;  but  where  is  your  aunt  P" 

"Here,*'  answered  the  old  lady,  as  she  ap- 
proached in  one  of  the  wheel-chairs  always  ready 
in  the  building  for  those  who  need  them.  "I'll 
go  round  the '  courts '  with  you ;  my  chariot  places 
me  on  a  footing  with  the  youngest,  making  me 
scorn  distance,  and  laugh  at  fatigue." 

"  Where  do  we  start  from  P"  asked  Lady  March- 
mont. 

"  Here,"  replied  Clayton.  "  Turn  your  back  to 
the  screen  of  the  kings  and  queens." 

"  Let  me  turn  my  face  first  of  all,"  she  said, 
"  and  ask  you  what  there  is  admirable  in  all  those 
little  niches  and  little  figures  stuck  in  them  P' 

'*  Not  much  that  I  can  see,"  replied  Clayton. 
"  The  monarchs  are,  however,  placed  in  chrono- 
logical order,  beginning  with  the  kings  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  continuing  with  the  Norman 
rulers,  the  succeeding  dynasties,  and  the  reigning 
family  of  Guelph.  That  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Queen,  by  Baron  Marochetti,  I  fancy  is  supposed 
to  conclude  the  chain." 

"  I  have  seen  the  duplicate  of  that  atatue  else* 
where,"  said  Lady  Marchmont. 
'<frobably  when    you  were  i|i  Scotland  last 
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jear,*'  replied  Clayton.  *'  Tbe  £ac-bimilc  is  in 
Glasgow,  in  St.  Viucent-pltcey  opposite  the 
Western  Clnb  House,  and  was  erected ,  so  says 
Black,  to  commemorate  the  Queen's  visit  to  the 
city  in  1849.  It  is  a  great  ngly  thing, 
neither  an  ornament  to  this  place  nor  to 
the  Glasgow  site;  and  now  that  you  have 
feM'ed  your  eyes  on  that,  probably  you  will  give 
them  a  better  banquet,  and,  as  I  said  before,  turn 
yonr  back  both  to  the  screen  and  the  Queen, 
walk  to  the  left,  and  enter  the  Pompeian  Court. 
Y6q don't  care  about  <  Sheffield,'  'Birmingham,' 
or  *  mtural  History,'  I  suppose  P" 

''  Not  one  bit,"  answered  the  lady  ;  '*  but  why 
is  the  Pompeian  Court  placed  here  in  such  un- 
olassieal  society  ?" 

**  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  CUyton,  "  and 
b^tig  nothing  to  do  with  the  inquiry,  as  it  is  here, 
w6  Will  go  t6  it,  although  the  guide-book  carries 
us  first  past  the  organ,  and  bids  us  begin  our 
▼oyage  of  discovery  in  the  Egyptian  Court ;  and 
now  I  think  of  it,  we  will  begin  there,  for  the 
■rebitetttore  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  as  we 
wottld  follow  out  sttocessfolly  the  intention  of  those 
wbo  projected  and  executed  these  courts — viz:  to 
miric  tiM  gradual  development  of  art^— we  must 
go  t6  the  earliest,  and  beginning  there,  work  our 
way  up  gradually.** 

''And  the  arrangement  suits  me,"  said  the 
elder  lady  "  as  T  care  more  about  the  music  than 
the  arobiteoture,  and  shall  stop  in  the  Concert- 
ro6m,  while  you  and  Clarice  wander  through 
Gfeeoe,  Pompeii,  and  Rome." 

"Agreed,"  replied  Clayton,  "so  good-bye  for 
the  present.  Now,"  he  added,  as  walking  quickly 
he  entered  Bgypt,  "  Look  around  you,  and  fancy 
you  are  Ptolemy,  orKameses  the  Great.  See,  this 
islsalled  tbe  Avenue  of  Lions.  You  will  remark 
the  solidity  and  grandeur  of  all  Egyptian  architec- 
tural adornment ;  the  characteristics  are  simplicity, 
and  8olidity^--the  latter,  and  the  colossal  propor- 
tions of  the  buildings  and  statuary  constituting  that 
grandeur.  You  will  meet  with  statues  and  pic- 
totes  6f  Barneses  tiie  Great  everywhere — see,  there 
are  eight  gigantic  figures  of  him." 

"  And  you  wanted  me  to  fancy  myself  that  great 
ugly»  flat-nosed,  thick-lipped  creature,"  said  Lady 
Marehmont,  laughing. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  asked  Clayton,  "  he  was  a 
great  man  in  his  day ;  but  if  you  like  you  may 
imagine  yourself  Mrs.  Rameses ;  we  shall  come  to 
her  statue  presently.    Now  look  here." 

Clayton  walked  on  until  he  came  to  a  small 
iqnare  divison,  supported  on  columns. 

"  This  is  the  model  of  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan. 
It  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  architecture  in  the 
Palace,  bring  3519  years  old  at  the  present  time. 
The  tomb  from  which  that  is  modelled  is  cut  in 
tbe  solid  rock  ;  one  of  the  chain  which  forms  a 
boundary  on  the  east  of  the  Nile.  Look  at  the 
edumns;  you  will  see  they  are  finted.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  Greeks  took  their  notion  of  the 
Poiic  from  these  Egyptian  pillars," 


"  I  don't  care  very  much  about  all  this,*'  said 
Clarice. 

"  Then  I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  replied  Claytbn. 
"  I'd  bet^  anything  you'd  take  more  interest  in' 
Jane  Clarke's  millmery-rooms,  then  in  this  court.'* 

"  Poor  Jane  Clarke  is  dead,*'  said  Clarice.  She 
made  very  well  certainly,  but  she  was  very  dear ; 
fifty  guineas  for  a  ball-dress  !  However,  she  left  a 
great  deal  to  the  poor  when  she  died." 

"  What  a  discussion  for  Egypt,"  exclaimed 
Clayton,  "a  court  milliner  of  the  nineteenth  oen-- 
tury  brought  into  the  presence  of  Rameses  the 
Great,  with  the  antiquity  of  thousands  of  centuries 
on  his  head.  However,  here  we  are  at  the  model 
of  another  tomb.  Tombs  and  temples  you  will  re- 
member were  the  great  extravagances  of  the 
Egyptians.  They  had  a  very  decided  weakness 
for  tombs  and  temples,  just  as  the  Venetians  have, 
or  had  once,  for  gondolas.  In  that  recess  is  the 
model  of  the  temple  at  Aboo  Simbel,  in  Nubia. 
Thb  model  is  only  one-tenth  the  size  of  the 
original,  many  of  the  columns  in  the  latter  being 
forty,  or  even  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  date  of. 
this  temple,  erected  by  Rameses  the  Second,  is 
1170  before  our  era.  Now  do  look  at  it,  and 
see  what  people  built  like  at  that  time.  I  do 
believe  you  fancy  they  were  buried  in  places  like 
Kensal  Green." 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Lady  Marehmont,  as  she 
looked  at  Clayton's  half-smiling  and  half-provoked 
face. 

"  Then  what  do  you  fancy  their  burial  places 
like  P"  he  asked. 

"  I  bad  not  quite  made  ap  my  mind,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  laugh,  "  not  having  given  the  sub- 
ject my  earnest  consideration ;  but  surely  we  have 
'done'  the  Egyptian  Court  enough:  it  is  very 
grand,  and  very  old,  and  very  curious,  and  very-— 
stupid." 

"  I  wish  you  were  '  blue,'  "  said  Clayton,  "  and 
then  you  would  admire  the  Egyptian  Court." 

"  You  don't  wish  anything  of  the  kind,"  she 
replied.  "  You  detest  '  blue  stockings,'  and  so  do 
I,  and  wouldn't  be  one  of  them  for  the  world.  Is 
this  Greece?" 

They  had  entered  the  Greek  Court. 

'*Yes,"  said  Clayton.  "Do  you  mark  how 
much  more  beautiful  the  architecture  is  here ;  so 
gracefully  shaped  and  proportioned.  That  court 
is  modelled  froi^  a  Temple  of  Jupiter,  about  4^0 
years  before  our  era.  You  remember  that  I  told 
you  the  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  taken  the 
model  of  their  Boric  pillar  from  the  Egyptian—- 
now  there  you  have  the  Doric— and  in  the  tomb  of 
Beni  Hassan  you  have  the  root  of  the  Doric— you 
can  trace  the  architectural  progress  of  the  inter- 
vening centuries." 

'*  This  is  indeed  beautiful  1"  (aid  Lady'llarcU- 
mont,  as  she  looked  at  the  vivid  colouring  of  tl  e 
walls  and  pillara.  "How  tmly  dassisal!  One 
can  fancy  the  inspired  Sappho  dwelling  in  such  a 
place." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  a Imire  something,  at 
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ltMik'*'i»^edC]aytM ;  "  Imi  Set  oie  remari^  one 

tbing — the  lady  you  name " 

^Dmk't  eaU  ker  a  'lady/  "  iniamipted  Clarice. 
'^  Noibbf  is  move  ikoroa^hly  impraetiea)  than  a 
'  lady'-»a  medern,  well-drataed  *  lady/  " 

"rreth  from  the  hands  of  a  eoart  milliner/* 
added  Clayton.  *'  Well,  I  won't  eail  Sappho  a 
'  Jad/«««he  shall  he  a  'yenng  woman.'  ** 

"Worse  stOl,''  said  Lady  Marehmont,  ««a 
'  ymug  wemaut'  always  reminds  me  of  a  person  In 
a  eottoA  |0WV|  soliciting  the  place  of  honse* 
mmdr 

•*Jl  female,  then,"  suggested  Clayton. 
*' Horrid,'^  ezolaimed  Clariee.  "A  female— 
was  brought  np  to  the  Pdiee'Conrt,  ehaiged  wkh 
beiag  drunk  and  disord«rly— that  is  a  picture 
cemMoted  with  the  term  female  in  my  mind/' 
.  ^  Then  what  in  the  name  of  fortune  shall  Sappho 
he/'  asked  Ctayton.  •*  She  isn't  to  figure  as  a 
ladyi  or  a  yonng  woman,  or  a  female — tell  me 
what  she  may  be  ?" 

**  Why  Sappho,  of  course/*  replied  Iiady  March* 
moai.     **  Sappho,  and  nothing  else." 

"  Sappho  then  be  it — or  he  iks,  rather/'  said 
Clayton,  laaghbg. 

*< Don't  call  bet  'she,' "  leplied  Clariee. 
"Why  is  she  to  be  a  nonentity «-a  neuter — an 
'it?'  Well,  that's  the  first  time  I  ever  beard 
•appbo  so  grossly  insulted.  Sappho  a  neuter ! 
6b !  all  ye  gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  Greece, 
arise  against  the  scandal  and  resent  it !" 

"  What  are  you  going  to  say  about  Sappho  ?" 
said  Clarice,  "  leare  her  (gender,  and  finish  your 
eenteeee.*' 

"I  was  going  to  remark,"  replied  Clayton, 
"  that  Sappho  was  one  of  those  aanre  ladies  whom 
you  denounce." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  replied  Clariee.  "  I  resent  the 
stigma.  Sappho  was  inspired — all  her  talent 
came  spontaneously,  and  was  as  spontaneously 
diffused.  '  Blue*stod[tngs'  assume  the  colour  by 
degrees — imbibe  it  in  small  doses,  eren  as  epileptic 
patients  take  lunar  caustie^and  with  the  same  un« 
pleasant  result/' 

"Come  on,"  said  Clayton,  laughing  at  the 
beautiful  face  beside  Mm.  "  You're  not  bine, 
either  internally  or  externally,  at  any  rate !" 

"Where  are  we  going  to  now,"  said  Clariee, 
"  to  any  more  tombs  f  What  a  very  cheerful  com- 
panion you  are.  By-the-bye,  Lady  Bellinghame 
told  me  she  met  you  at  the  Exhibition  not  long 
since,  and  was  almost  frightened  to  death  by  a 
.  dreadful  man,  who  persisted  in  descanting  on  the 
dead  bones  of  Millajs*  Yale  of  Best/' 
Clayton  laughed. 

"  He  did  it  to  get  rid  of  her,  I  suppose/'  said 
Ckrice, 

/  "Eight,"  replied  Clayton. 

"  Hare  you  the  saute  aim  with  regard  to  Beni 
Hassan,  el  c,"  asked  Clarice. 

"No,  in  good  faith,"  was  his  reply.  «If  I 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  you  I  would  say  so.  How. 
ever,  I  mw  (gke  vou  to  ne  more  tombs,  r  eee.  I 


suppose  you  care  for  aculptureP    There  is  the 
Laoeoon,  and  the  Famese  Juno." 

"And  not  one  bit  do  I  care  about  these,"  said 
Chuioe;  "at  least  not  to-day.  Of  eoorse,  you 
think  me  an  ignoramus  for  saying  so,  but  I  can'l 
help  that  I*n  tell  yon  what  I  do  want  to  see, 
though,  and  that  b  the  rarious  styles  of  arobitee- 
tare,  and  the  different  colourings  of  each.  There 
are  the  casta  from  the  Elgin  marbles ;  no  doubt 
they  are  Tcry  beautiful,  but  I  cannot  see  anything 
to  admire  in  a  stump  like  that. 

She  pointed  to  the  trunk  of  a  human  body ;  it 
was  simply  the  trunk,  without  legs,  or  arms,  or  head. 

**  Yon  ought  to  admire  it,"  said  Clayton,  laugh- 
ing. **  Where  is  your  artistic  taste  ?  Where 
your  recognition  of  the  genina  of  the  aneienta  P" 

"  I'm  aura  I  don't  know/'  said  Clarice.  "  But 
when  I  look  at  a  statue  I  certainly  like  it  ta 
poaeese  the  usual  amount  of  limbs ;  and  I  hafc  a 
weakness  for  it's  having  a  head  1" 

''Come  away,"  said  Clayton;  "it  ii  casting 
pearls  to  swine  to  show  you  the  Elgin  matblee. 
Lei  us  go  into  Borne.  Thera  is  a  model  of  the 
Coliseum.  Hare  you  any  idea  of  its  sise  P  I  dan 
say  you  think  that  big  place  in  the  Eegent'a  Park 
is  a  fao  simile  of  the  Roman  Coliseum ;  and  that 
the  latter  oontained  a  Swiss  cottage,  a  stalaetita 
caTcm,  and  a  panorama  of  London  P" 

«  No,  I  don't,"  said  Clarice. 

"  And  iriiat  notion  of  the  Coliseum  have  jma 
formed  then  P"  asked  Clayton.  "  What  waa  it 
used  for  P     How  many  people  would  it  hold  P" 

"I  don't  know/'  replied  Clarice;  "  tell  me,  but 
don't  give  me  a  learned  disquisition  on  the  subject 
-^only  let  me  hear  facts.*' 

"The  Coliseum/'  said  Ciayton>  "  was  a  building 
of  an  elliptical  form,  oonsisting  of  four  storier. 
The  arena,  or  theatre,  for  the  i^riot  raoes,  oom- 
bats  of  wild  animals,  and  other  sports,  being  in  the 
centre,  while  the  spectators,  87,000  in  number,  if 
so  many  were  (deased  to  be  spectators — the  build* 
ing  accommodating  that  number — sat  all  round. 
It  was  erected  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  the 
work  began  about  ▲.».  60.  There — I  suppose 
you  don't  want  to  know  any  more  P*' 

"No;  but  how  beautiful  this  apartment  is. 
Look  at  the  porphyry,  malachite,  and  marble  of 
which  the  walls  are  composed." 

"Beautiful,  indeed,"  replied  Clayton.  "The 
Eomans  were  horribly  extravagant  in  the  decoratimi 
of  their  houses.  The  Venetians  formerly  rained 
themselves  in  decorating  their  gondolas ;  the  go* 
vemment  put  a  stop  to  it  by  ordering  that  all 
gondolas  should  be  painted  black ;  so  now,  insteail 
of  blue  and  gold,  and  plush,  and  silver,  and  crim- 
son, etc.,  you  see  nothing  but  ugly  black  boats  iq 
the  Italian  waters, 

**  I  applaud  the  Eomans,"  said  Clarice. 

"Of  course  you  do !  A  lady  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  would  give  fifty  guineas  for  a  bdl 
dress,  vould-«*had  she  been  a  Roman  Udy  of 
the  first  centur^«-*bave  voAwii  be?  buibend  b^  dt* 
corating  her  house/* 
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"  Wrong,"  fiaid  Claiice,  "  wrong.  3h«  wouldn't 
have  married  a  man  who  eould  have  been  ruined 
bj  a  little  harmless  eitravagance !" 

"Harmless!"  Clayton  shrugged  bis  shoulders^ 
'*  Harmless  I     Fifty  guineas  for  a  ball  dress  f 

"  Including  trimmings,*'  said  Olarioe,  laughing. 
"  But  here  we  are  at  this  enchanting  Alhambra. 
How  exquisitely  beautiful !" 

She  M  down  on  the  couch  placed  in  the  recess 
off  that  most  lo?ely  chamber.  "This  was  only  a 
part  of  the  Alhambra,"  she  said. 

"No,"  replied  Clayton.  " This  court  is  a  mo- 
del of  the  Court  of  Lions,  the  Tribune  of  Justice, 
and  the  Ball  of  the  Abencerrages,  and  the  Divan. 
The  former  of  these,  the  Court  of  Lions,  is  here 
7u  feet  long ;  in  the  Moorish  palaoe  it  was  100. 
The  arches  and  columns  are  the  same  size  hfre  aa 
in  the  original.  Yon  know  what  the  Alhambra 
was,  don't  yon  ?" 

"  Tes — I  do  know  that,  for  a  wonder.  It  was 
a  Moorish  palace,  where  many  a  crime  was  com* 
mitted,  and  many  a  love  song  sung." 

"It  seryed  a  nobler  purpose,  afterwards," 
replied  Clayton ;  "  for  the  Moors  were  completely 
subdued  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  then 
t4ie  palace  was  turned  into  a  Christian  fortress.** 

"  And  all  this  beautiful  mosaic,  and  arabesque, 
and  eolounng  destroyed !"  said  Clariee ;  "  and  the 
Hall  of  the  Abeucerrages  tenanted  by  the  lawless 
soldiery,  drinking,  and  swearing,  and    ■■  " 

*<6top !"  exclaimed  Clayton;  "they  were CAris- 
iktn  soldiers.'* 

•  "  And  what  of  that  T  ashed  Clarice.  "  Doii*€ 
Ohrlslian  soldiera  of  the  present  day  drink  and 
and  swear  P  Ob,  my  friend — you  mast  either  be 
Wondrously  verdant  yourself,  or  think  me  so,  to 
say  they  were  *  Christian'  soldiers,  and  fancy  you 
dofuld  eontieee  me  by  that  assertion  tdat  there 
would  be  decorum  of  conduct,  for  that  reason.'* 

••You  aressTere." 

"And  trathfah  But  all  this  time  we  are 
forgetting  the  Alhambra,  which  is  much  more  in- 
ttfresthig  than  the  soldiery." 

"There  is  nothing  to  examine  in  the  way  of 
statuary  in  this  Court,  replied  Clayton.  The  Moors 
had  religions  scruples  about  making  a  'graven' 
image  of  anytning  in  •  heaven  above,  or  in  the 
MTth  beneath.'  That  might  furnish  the  subject 
for  much  thought  and  discussion,  the  superstition 
tallying  so  exactly  with  the  second  eommandment 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation." 

"But,"  rejoinedClarice,  "they  have  departed 
from  the  rule  in  the  Conrt  of  Lions ;  and  let  me 
remind  you  that  the  second  commandment  does  not 
forbid  them  to  make.  It  only  forbids  them  to 
worship." 

"  True ;  they  did  depart  from  it  occasionally.  It 
was  an  inconsistency — and  you  will  find  such  in 
the  acts  of  the  professors  of  every  religion. 
The  tracery  on  the  walls  k  very  beautiful. 
The  next  court  is  the  Assyrian.  The  guide-book 
says  that  it  is  180  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  has 
an  elevati9ii  of  40  feet.    Now,  you  must  go  back 


to  the  time  of  Sennacharib  and  laarhiddon,  and 
then  think  you  are  walking  among  the  haDc  they 
lived  in.  Look  at  the  statuary.  If  it  may  be  called 
80.  Caft  anything  be  more  absurd  than  those 
gigantic  centaur  figures,  half  man  nnd  half  h\M  i 
the  liormer  crowned,  and  decorated  with  the  iastg- 
nia  of  royalty-*ihe  latter  furnished  with  wings. 
The  date  of  this  architecture  may  be  about  B.C.  700. 
The  Nineveh  Conrt  was  meddled  from  the  remains 
of  the  Palace  at  Khorsabad,  discovered  some  ten 
years  since.  Mr.  Layard  has  laid  open  the  page 
of  Nineveh  to  us,  and  detailed  it,  moreover,  in  a 
hand-book  which  he  has  written  to  this  court ;  if 
you  want  any  more  information,  I'll  get  it  for 
you." 

"  No,"  replied  Clarice.  "  Let  ns  run  through 
the  remainder  of  these  courts— I  am  becooiliif 
very  tired  of  them." 

"  Of  course  yon  are,"  replied  Clayton.  •«  There'e 
plenty  of  trumpery  up  stairs  in  the  way  of  jewellety 
— I  dare  say  yon  would  prefer  that.  Noir,''resunied 
be,  as,  having  passed  the  various  courts,  they 
stood  before  the  figures  of  Rameses  the  Grea^^ 
"  Now,  there  is  the  other  statue  I  told  you  of. 
Those  figures  are  on  the  scale  of  the  origbide. 
You  win  see  that  they  are  duplmates.  The  little 
figures  round  them  are  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
mighty  king.  The  height  of  Bamesei  himself  is 
sixty-five  feet.  You  can  form  some  ide*  of  the 
monstrous  sine  of  the  original  temple  when  you 
see  these  mammoth  statues  before  you.  It  war 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  probable  date  is 
about  three  theusafnd  A.1C.  But  there  (he  pointed 
to  the  gigantic  stent  of  a  tree)  there  is  something 
much  grander,  to  my  taste.  That  tree  Is  one  of 
a  group  found  on  the  6ierrft  He^Hfo,  in  California. 
£t  rose  to  the  enormous  height  of  nearly  four 
hundred  feet,  and  aiu^  bavw  htm  at  least  4,00d 
years  old.  We  know  little,"  continued  Clayton 
"of  the  magnificence  of  nature, -  cooped  up  Id^ 
these  dose,  money-grubbing  cites ;  but  here  il  your 
aunt.  Let  us  go  into  the  grounds  now,  and  ice 
the  fountains." 

And  so  ihtj  did,  and  the  great  jete  of  irtttef 
went  sparkling  up  in  the  sun  like  a  shower  of 
diamonds,  interspersed  with  the  varied  colours  of 
the  rainbow  formed  in  each. 

"  How  many  jets  do  you  suppose  ere  in  action, 
when  idl  these  fountains  are  playing?"  said  Clay- 
ton, as  he  turned  to  the  guide  book.  •'  Why  no 
less  than  11,788.  190,000  ^ons  of  trater  nre 
thrown  each  minute,  and  a  gala  day  dfspley, 
that  is  to  say  such  an  one  as  the  present,  Consumei 
no  less  than  6,000,000  gallons  of  watei' !" 

''  Sow  high  doee  the  highest  cokom  ct  intir 
reaek  F*'  asked  Clariee. 

"  About  280  feet,"  repUed  Clayton.  "  There 
-are  itw  people  who  know  the  enormous  amount  of 
water  ^— imned  in  these  fountains^  daring  the 
twenty  minutes  lll^  f^j'* 

"  Now  to  the  picture  galWy,  «nd  then  home," 
said  Clayton,  as,  the  fountain  dnpiay  over,  he  and 
his  companions  returned  to  the  palaoe. 
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"Are  tbe  pictures  goodP*'  asked  Clarioe,  as 
tbey  entered  the  gallery.  "  I  don't  admire  those 
Datoh  paintings,  at  all." 

«' Nor  C  acided  the  old  ladj;  "but  T  think 
that  remarkably  beantifnl !" 

She  alluded  to  the  painting,  by  Schendcll,  of 
"  The  Disciples  at  Emmans."  The  sun  shone  on 
the  picture,  and  lit  it  up. 

''It  is  beautiful/'  said  Lady  Marchmont, 
"  and  here  is  another,  by  Hopley.*' 

"  I  never  heard  of  the  man,"  said  Clayton. 

''Nor  I/*  replied  Clarice :  "but  that  idea  is 
good,  of  the  angel  and  the  devil  contending  for  the 
fleeting  spirit.'' 

"  That  is  a  capital  picture,  by  Etiy,  of  Joan  of 
Arc,"  said  Clayton.  "By-the-bye,  I  heard  a 
strange  suggestion,  with  r4;ard  to  the  '  inspired 
maid,*  the  other  day.  I  was  told,  by  a  disciple  of 
mesmerism,  that  Joan  was  a  olairvoyante,  and/or^- 
saw  all  the  career  she  would  run.  Etty,  you  see, 
holds  to  the  belief  that  she  was  burnt.  Many 
people  deny  the  assertion,  stating  that  she  lived  to  a 
good  old  age.  Here  is  the  accompanying  picture, 
where  she  is  taking  the  tow.  Have  you  noticed 
that  picture,  by  our  pre-Raphaelite,  Millais  P  It 
was  painted  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age." 

"  I  like  it  better  than  some  he  paints  now," 
replied  Lady  Marchmont.  "  What  enormous 
sums  are  prefixed  to  these  picturesi"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"Better  ask  too  much  than  too  little,"  replied 
Clayton;  "but  we  mnst  only  skim  over  the  re- 
mainder— ^you  look  very  tired." 

"  I  am,"  she  replied,  "  there  is  no  use  in  deny- 
ing it.  I  am  Tcry  tired  I  We  will  go  into  the 
grounds.  Is  this  building  lai^;er  than  the  first, 
which  was  erected  in  Hjde  Park  ?" 

"  Laiger  in  some  respects,  smaller  in  others," 
replied  Clayton.  "The  length  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  1851,  was  1,848  feet,  while  this  only 
measures  1,608  feet,  a  considerable  diiFerence,  cer- 
tainly ;  again,  the  greatest  width  of  the  former, 
was  456  feet,  while  this  is  only  384  feet.  But 
this  one  has  the  advantage  in  height,  the  nave 
being  110  feet  high,  whUe  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibi- 
tion was  only  64.  The  central  transept  here  is 
174  feet,  while  in  the  other  it  was  but  lOS  feet. 
So  this  building  is  the  higher  of  the  two,  but  the 
other  coTcred  the  largest  space  of  ground.  You 
would  scarcely  belicYc  that  25  acres  of  glass,  or 
the  surface  which  would  cover  25  acres,  has  been 
used  in  this  building." 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  place,"  said  Clarice,  "  but 
is  not  that  Major  Digby,  coming  towards  as  ?" 

''  Tes !"   and  in  anotJier  moment  a  gentleman 


had  joined  them.  He  was  short,  and  sunburnt, 
and  shrivelled  •,  had  a  head  like  an  objectionable 
door-mat,  and  an  eye  glass  stuck  in  his  eye. 
Nevertheless,  you  saw  that  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  therefore  you  pardoned  the  eye  glass  and  head 
on  that  consideration. 

"  We  are  just  going  home,'*  said  Clayton. 

"Then  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  proving 
escort  to  Lady  Marchmont,"  replied  the  anti- 
quated military  hero,  "and  Lady  Mary  too,'*  he 
added,  bowing  to  the  elder  lady.  "  May  I  have 
the  honour  f"     He  held  out  his  arm  as  he  spoke. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  new  treaty  of 
the  peace  between  France  and  Austria?"  asked 
Clayton  as  they  walked  on. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it,"  replied  the 
Major.  "  That  Frenchman  is  so  totally  uncon- 
ventional— overstepping  bll  bounds  of  propriety-— 
so  confonndedly  odd  !  His  proceedings  are  quite 
irregular,  my  dear  sir,  I  can  assure  you  ;  why,  in 
my  day,  we  should  have  voted  the  (generalissimo  of 
the  army  mad,  if  he  sent  up  a  balloon  party  recon- 
noitering  I  Such  conduct  as  this  is  quite  inex- 
cusable, quite." 

"  Why  so  ? '  asked  Clayton. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  Major,  as  he  ambled  oa 
beside  Lady  Mary,  "  Because,  my  dear  sir,  the 
enemy  is  unprepared  for  such  a  nue  de  gmerre — ^it 
takes  him  by  surprise;  it  is  unfair---deuoedl7 
unfair,  I  say." 

"  Umph  I"  replied  Clayton,  "  it  would  be  more 
honourable  to  receive^  than  to  give  the  surprise, 
eh  P  Better  to  let  the  ranks  be  mowed  down,  and 
the  brave  soldiers  shot,  than  resort  to  an  nnnsual 
expedient  P" 

"  There  is  no  precedent  for  Louis  Napdeon's 
dealings,"  repUed  the  other. 

"  And,"  pursued  Clayton, "  you  consider  the  fact 
of  the  enemy  being  '  unprepared '  for  any  move- 
ment, a  perfect  objection  to  its  being  undertaken.'^ 

"  Not  at  aU,"  said  the  other.  "  You  admire 
the  French  Emperor." 

"Doubtful!"  replied  Clayton.  "He  is  a  man, 
of  splendid  parts ;  the  man  of  the  day,  in  fact ;  a 
man  of  the  million,  and  for  tbe  nullioa.  He 
knows  his  position  to  be  insecure ;  he  does  not 
neglect  any  expedient  which  can  establish  it  War 
pleases  the  war  trained  Frenchmen — he  gives 
them  war ;  bombastic  accounts,  and  highly  drawn 
pictures,  amuse  them — and  they  are  provided  for 
their  amusement.  I  may  admire  his  diplonuM^-^ 
as  to  himself  or  his  character,  I  reserve  my  o|ttnion. 
But  it  is  too  warm  for  further  disonssion ;  and 
here  is  the  train,  moreover.  So  good-bye  to  Nft* 
poleon  and  Austria  for  the  present." 
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GOING   ROUND   THE   HORN. 
Bt  ths  Hoir.  Tnot.  ITCoicbii. 


I  BAT  for  the  last  time  most  probably  for  a  con- 
siderable peciod,  gazing  on  the  bright  annaet  and 
fair  Anatnlian  skj.  The  house  which  for  manj 
yean  had  been  mj  home,  lay  quietly  embosomed 
in  woods  and  gardens ;  the  b^ght  tints  of  the 
flowers,  the  rich  hues  of  the  golden  fruitage,  the 
variegated  verdure  of  ihh  forest  trees,  all  gratified 
the  eye.  The  resplendent  glory  of  the  Yictorian 
sunset  shone  through  the  trees,  and  shook  and 
gleamed  on  the  glassed  waters  of  the  Bay,  which 
stretched  away  far  and  wide  before  me.  Half  way 
up  the  horizon  there  were  many  rare  and  fantastic 
shapes  of  clouds  of  many  brillUnt  hues ;  all  fair 
and  delicate  colours  where  here,  amber,  pink, 
saffron.  But  in  a  few  minutes,  as  the  sun  began 
to  sink  behind  the  waves,  the  scene  changed ;  the 
spirit  of  beauty  which  had  animated  ocean  and  air 
took  its  departure ;  the  last  lingering  rays  disap* 
peered  from  the  west;  the  features  of  nature 
wated  dim,  and  the  beauty  of  her  countenance 
fiuled  to  a  ghastly  dimness.  Darkness  spread  its 
mantle  over  the  earth  and  veiled  her  from  human 
eyes  for  a  time ;  but  in  an  hour  the  firmament 
overhead  was  glittering  with  stars,  and  the  South- 
ern Gross,  with  many  other  bright  constellations, 
were  visible.  How  glorious  they  seemed  to  shine  I 
I  parted  from  them  as  from  old  assooiatesi  think- 
ing I  never  had  observed  them  looking  so  well. 
It  was  a  truly  Australian  evening — odm  and 
genial.  The  frogs  croaked  forth  their  low  monoton- 
ous song,  the  dash  of  the  sea  on  the  beach  broke 
upon  the  ear,  and  the  sounds  of  life  from  the  dis- 
tant city  could  be  heard  at  times  rising  up  into 
the  calm  night.  I  was  about  to  leave  this  land, 
which  had  become  to  me  a  second  home.  It  was 
a  country  I  had  dreamed  of  when  a  mere  boy ;  and 
it  was  as  fair  as  I  had  then  pictured  it,  I  had 
not  emigrated  after  having  been  unfortunate  in  an 
older  country,  but  had  gone  from  my  native  land 
in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  had  spent  the  best  part 
of  my  life  in  Australia.  When  I  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Yietoria — the  greatest  colony  that  Ans- 
fralia  boasts —  it  contained  only  a  few  thousand 
people,  with  one  city,  containing  only  a  sprinkling  of 
houses.  It  was  then  almost  unknown.  Now,  its 
fisme  is  world  wide.  It  contains  noble  cities,  and 
wide  ciUtivaled  dutricts,  where  the  waving  grain 
marks  the  progress  of  civilisation — a  bustling, 
happy  people,  and  vast  wealth.  It  was  a  land  I 
had  worked  hard  for,  and  loved  well;  but  my 
health,  and  a  desire  to  visit  my  native  country  and 
my  relations,  induced  me  to  cross  the  vast  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  oceans.  The  new  land  contained 
none  of  my  relatives,  who  all  inhabited  the  coun- 
try of  their  sires.  The  t|es  of  our  kindred  will« 
after  all,  assert  their  supremacy  in  the  human 


breast :  Joseph  wept  when  he  made  himself  known 
to  his  brethren.  Not  the  length  of  time  which 
had  separated  him  from  them ;  not  their  excessive 
cruelty  towards  him ;  not  all  the  honours  with 
which  he  had  been  loaded  by  Pharoah,  could 
deaden  the  ties  of  fraternal  flection.  In  the 
pride  of  manhood,  when  the  world  looks  all  fair, 
such  feelings  may  be  despised ;  but  in  sickness 
and  afliiction  they  will  reassert  their  power.  How 
many  a  soldier,  dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  or 
sailor,  sinking  in  the  stormy  sea,  or  colonist,  dying 
in  a  far  off  wilderness,  have  longed  intensely  once 
more  to  see  their  relatives  before  they  should  die. 

It  had  been  my  intention  originally  to  have 
gone  to  Europe  by  the  Bed  Sea ;  but  as  I  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  liver  complaint,  I 
was  persuaded  to  go  by  Cape  Horn.  I  waa 
nothing  loth,  as  I  had  for  many  years  been  desirous 
of  rounding  the  Horn,  and  visiting  those  fsr  off 
polar  regions.  I  do  not  recollect  having  observed 
any  account  of  this  route,  which  is  one  of  some 
little  danger ;  and  the  following  general  remarks 
may  be  interesting.  The  cyclones  which  we  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  meet  with  in  the  Southern 
ocean,  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurence,  no  per- 
son in  our  ship  having  met  with  them  before ;  and 
I  do  believe  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  dangers  and 
discomforts  of  thu  voyage  are  very  much  over- 
rated. 

I  was  advised  to  select  a  sailing  vessel  in  pre- 
ference to  a  steamer,  and  finding  one  ready  to 
proceed,  with  cabins  disengaged,  I  secured  two — : 
one  for  my  self  and  wife,  and  the  other  for  my  two 
children  and  servant.  Por  this  I  paid  £220.  The 
fittmg  up,  including  a  double  patent  swing  couch, 
cost  about  £26  more;  and  having  little  time  to 
look  after  the  furnishing,  there  were  many  things 
that  we  ought  to  have  had,  which  were  neglected. 

We  had  light,  variable  winds  from  the  time  we 
left  the  Australian  coast  until  we  had  passed  the 
New  Zealand  Islands,  and  entered  that  vast  ex- 
panse of  water,  stretching  southwards  to  the  Pole, 
and  eastward  to  Cape  Horn  and  the  coast  of  South 
America.  The  mind  could  hardly  forbear  dwelling 
upon  the  loneliness  of  our  position,  winging  our 
fiight  across  this  boundless  waste  of  water,  well 
denominated  *'the  Desolate  Begion,*'  where  no 
ship  is  met  with,  as  none  ever  sail  westward,  ex- 
cept homeward  bound  Australian  vessels,  taking  the 
route  to  reach  Cape  Horn.  There  is  but  a  faint 
indication  that  life  exists  in  this  quarter,  as  the 
lorldly  albatross,  or  the  lesser  birds  of  ocean,  sel- 
dom appear  to  greet  the  longing  eye  of  the  pas- 
senger. 

This  vast  waste  on  Father  Neptune's  domain 
might  not  be  objectionable  in  fine  weather,  with  a 
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fair  wind — particularly  in  a  oomforlable  aliip,  with 
tolerably  pleasant  companions.  It  was  cor  bus* 
fortune  to  haTe  Tery  rough  weather,  and  perhaps 
two  of  the  severest  hurricanes  which  hate  ever 
been  experienced.  The  captain  of  our  ship  had 
been  6fteen  times  round  Gape  Horn,  and  had  ne?er 
been  in  such  weather ;  and  one  of  his  passengers, 
who  had  been  master  of  twenty  different  ships,  and 
been  shipwrecked  on  the  Pacifio  Ocean,  declared 
he  had  never  been  oat  in  such  oydoiiei. 

We  had  scarcely  got  well  away  from  the  New 
Zealand  coast,  when  we  experienced  a  -strong 
southerly  wind*  which  was  succeeded,  hj  thick 
fogs,  and  drizsling  raina.  The  captain  was  afraid 
of  falling  in  with  icebergs,  as  he  thought  the 
southerly  breeze  might  have  brought  se?eral  of 
those  erratic  masses  into  the  low  latitudes  in  which 
we  were ;  and  he  proceeded  with  great  caution, 
often  "  heaving  to'*  daring  the  night.  He  seemed 
anxiooa  about  the  safety  of  his  Tessel.  and  not 
about  making  a  crack  passage.  The  dipper  ships 
which  run  this  route  often  take  dreadful  risks— 
going  far  south,  and,  regardless  of  ice  and  odd, 
proceeding  at  full  speed  through  the  icebergs 
round  Oape  Horn.  In  this  manner  the  distance 
is  shortened,  as  the  globe  contracts  materially  in 
these  high  letitudes.  How  little  the  casual  thinker 
can  imagine,  in  reading  of  the  arrivd  of  some 
clipper  ship  from  Australia  in  sixty-three  or  sixty- 
four  days,  of  the  dangers  and  disoomforts  expe- 
r^ooed  in  acoomplishing  these  feats  1  and,  after  dl, 
are  they  really  deserving  of  such  credit  ?  They  are 
of  little  benefit  to  the  owners,  as  the  vessds  must 
soon  be  worn  oat  bj  the  enormous  strain  put  upon 
them  in  hea?y  weather,  and  the  loss  in  sails  and 
spars  is  very  considerable.  They  are  not  desirable  for 
pesaengers,  as  the  dipper  ships  often  have  thf  ir 
c^na  half  filled  with  water,  and  the  intelligent 
portioii  of  them  most  know  well  the  haaard  they 
r^n.  They  are  still  more  undesirable  for  the  poor 
sailors,  who  are  kept  in  a  very  oneorafortable 
condition,  end  worked  to  death  in  not  a  few  of 
tliese  ships,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  era  of 
dipper  sailing  is  nearly  over. 

After  the  fogs  had  disappeared,  we  agaio  en- 
countered  lighi  and  baffling  winds,  until  the  I8th 
of  the  month,  when  we  had  a  smart  gale ;  but  as 
we  had  antidpated  this  about  the  equinox,  we 
thought  nothing  of  the  matter,  expecting  good 
weather,  and  coaddering  dl  our  troubles  at  an 
end.  How  little  we  were  prepared  for  what  wu 
in  store  for  us  1  Three  days  after  this  we  had 
the  first  hurricane,  or  cydone^  as  nautiod  men 
term  it.  The  first  indication  was  the  fdl  of  the 
barometer,  which  went  suddenly  down  to  37.  The 
oaptain  was  very  much  alarmed,  partiodarly  as  the 
blood  red  moon  shone  like  a  ball  of  fire,  and  set  in 
awdlen  purple  douds^  on  the  previous  evenings 
while  there  were  varioua  other  aymptoms  very 
threatening.  Every  sail  was  immediatdy  forM 
and  made  aeevire,  and  such  other  precautions  were 
«lopted  an  the  utmost  akill  and  eiperienoe  oonld 
auggest-i-both  the  commander  and  the  oflkors 


being  skilful  in  their  profession.  About  aoon  the 
douds  became  more  omieous,  dark,  and  lowering. 
The  ocean  was  already  swollen  and  angry,  and  the 
wind  iaereadttg  every  moment.  In  another  hour 
the  hurricane  set  in  with  awful  violence.  The 
surfaoe  of  ''the  great  profound  "  now  became 
distorted  and  swollen.  It  whirled  and  eddied 
about  with  the  most  videot  contortioiis,  as  if  theie 
were  vida  of  wrath  peat  up  within  its  bosom, 
whioh  it  was  iBOumbent  for  it  to  dijigorge.  The 
expression  which  it  bore  struck  me  at  once  as 
beiqg  like  that  of  a  anake  or  hyena,  oharged  to 
the  full  with  vindietiveaess  and  animosity,  and 
threatening  everything  that  dared  to  oppose  ite 
foroa  in  the  awful  shock  whioh  would  be  given 
when  it  findly  sprang  to  grasp  its  prey.  It  was 
like  the  criticd  moment  before  the  fatd  aprieg, 
when  the  last  terrible  and  insatiable  kok,  speaking 
of  meroiless  destruction,  is  thrown  towards  the 
trembling  victim.  The  eoantenances  of  the  offioera 
displayed  a  eare-wom,  and  even  frightened  look — 
not  from  fear,  but  from  anxiety  about  the  character 
of  the  convttldon  whioh  they  saw  approaehmg. 
The  hurricane  burst  forth,  roaring  among  the  maata 
and  rigging  with  such  terrific  violence  that  the 
ship  quivered  under  its  foroe  and  fury.  It  was 
the  intention  of  our  commander  to  run  before  it, 
but  as  it  blew  from  different  points,  he  found  it 
neoessary  to  lay  the  ship  U^  so  aa  to  reodve  the 
foroe  of  wind  and  aea  '*  broadside  on,"  as  sailors 
term  it.  The  vessel,  thrown  over  nearly  on  her 
beam-ends,  worked  so  heavily  that  the  seams  eC 
many  of  her  upper  planks  were  forced  opei^  and 
the  water  flowed  through  the  cabins  we  occupied. 
Our  servant  tried  for  some  time  to  stop  it,  but 
without  success.  The  appearanoe  of  the  vast 
Padfio,  as  v  iewed  from  the  deok,  was  now  bcyead 
measure  grand  and  impressive,  from  the  quarter 
where  the  hunieane  came,  the  eye  could  not  pene- 
trate the  lurid,  murl^  ek)uds  of  vapoor  whieh  hung 
over  the  water ;  bat  if  porteatoui  darkness  seemed 
to  oonoeal  the  lK>vrors  of  the  soene  in  that  direetieo* 
te  windward  the  moon,  whieh  was  at  the  loll, 
shone  resphmdaiiUy  on  the  [sea,  disdodng  a  view 
sueh  as  has  seldom  baen  looked  on*  Far  aw^y 
stretched  these  dnmlar  pldaa — wastea  of  rdliag 
waters,  over  whieh  the  white  fbara  daneed,  spark- 
ling in  the  quivering  light,  looking  like  long  irre* 
gular  legions  of  white  cavaby,  charging  in  f^ll  and 
maddening  career.  The  force  of  the  hurricane  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  down  the  waves;  but  as  it 
lulled  now  uid  then,  the  dark  water  shot  up  into 
vast  BEMuatatna  and  pyramids,  whieh  seemed  ta 
threaten  to  engulph  the  mass  of  iron  and  wood 
now  struggling  with  the  pitileas  dement— whiek 
roared  and  ahrieked  in  its  fnry,  as  if  raadnldjf 
bent  on  our  deatruotion. 

Alma  the  UackcacA  dwp 
TreiasndQH  roand,  at  if  ^siMt  a  leek 
Pratjcttiag  daaked  its  ftmoat  wavM.    Oh  (M  t 
Wbst  wrath  divias^  what  mipMtJt  I  cried, 
Is  iadieatad  by  thsH  rsfiag  tm  I 
Wn  this  tseipeslvoQt  vidsae^  all  H^ms 
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The  force  of  iLe  gale  ikrew  tiea? j  bodies  of  water 
Willi  terrifie  fiolenee  agamet  the  ship,  airikiag  lier 
side  with  that  sadden,  dense,  violent  alioek  Which 
those  aoonsioaied  to  storms  are  familiar  with.  It 
is  alwajs  a  foarfol  sound,  and  rings  in  mj  ears  like 
the  artillery  of  a  mortal  foe  storming  a  citadel. 
It  eannot  be  heard  without  some  dread,  as  it  is  an 
cnemj  that  will  gi?e  no  quarter  if  it  breaks  iii 
upon  the  tempest-tossed  mariner.  When  the 
vessel  presents  a  Arm  resistance^  and  proudly  moeta 
and  repels  the  surges,  as  was  the  ease  generally 
hen,  all  is  right;  but  if  her  timbers  shake  aed 
quiver  with  the  shock,  there  is  cause  to  dread  the 
resolt-^partieolarly  if  the  contest  b  long  protracted, 
sod  the  ship  deeply  laden  with  a  dead  cargo,  such 
as  sugar  or  grab. 

The  ciyclone  continued  for  about  twelve  hours  at 
ite  height ;  the  passengers  were  terriAed  at  its 
vic4ene^  and  even  the  experienced  sailors  had 
serioas  iq^prehensions  for  the  ship.  Had  any  acci- 
dent oeoured,  there  was  no  chance  for  the  three 
hundied  souls  on  board.  The  diip  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  wildest'  and  most  desolate  sea  that  is 
traversed,  and  four  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest 
land,  so  that  it  would  have  been  madness  to  launch 
the  boats  in  such  a  sea.  Fortunately,  we  had  a 
sound  ship,  and  every  pieeautioa  had  been  taken, 
so  that  she  rode  it  out  without  sny  accident.  The 
Barometer,  which  had  desceoded  to  nearly  twenty- 
seven,  rose  slightly,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
frightened  crew  and  passengers.  By  eleven  o'clock 
the  videnoe  of  the  hurricane  had  slightly  abated. 
The  sea,  however,  had  now  risen,  and  the  vessel 
laboured  severely.  The  long  msjestie  roll  of  the 
gigaatio  waves  of  this  great  ocean,  which  eitends 
from  the  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  which,  a  little 
higher  up,  cireles  .the  globe,  is  grand  on  ordiuaiy 
occasions ;  but  on  this  there  was  something  actually 
fearful  in  it«  violent  contortions.  Indeed,  the 
ship  laboured  mors  heavily  when  the  hurricane 
broke,  as  its  very  foroe  appeared  to  me  to  master 
the  sea,  and  keep  it  down.  As  the  wind  abated, 
however,  the  sea  rose,  and  the  ship  was  in  dangtr 
of  reUing  her  masts  over  her  side.  The  eaptaiu 
was  compelled  to  put  her  before  the  wind,  and  we 
pursued  our  race,  with  the  waves  careering  along 
bakittd  us,  often  threatening  to  engulph  us  by  their 
vast  volume  and  strength.  The  working  of  the 
veseel  had  opened  her  timbers  above  the  fastening, 
aad  as  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  our 
cabins  opposite  one  of  the  masts,  where  the  strain 
waa  most  severely  felt,  the  water  poured  in  upon 
u%  until  we  were  submerged,  and  all  our  best 
ck>tliea  were  utterly  spoiled.  The  lashings  of  the 
fumituvB  and  boxes  gave  way,  and  everything  was 
knocked  about  the  apartment  with  such  violence 
as  to  endanger  the  Uvea  and  limbs  of  all  of  ua; 
and  it  waa  quite  impossible  to  stand,  as  the 
lorohea  of  the  ship  were  sufficient  to  throw  us 
forward  with  the  utoieet  force.  I  got  my  two 
ohtldren  in  my  arms,  and  laying  hdd  of  an  iron 
ring  iutensd  to  a  beam,  muwged  to  preserve 
them  from  danger  during  Uie  mon  violent  portioa 


of  the  siorm.  The  oaptaia  was  very  happy  at  the 
result,  and  after  an  absence  of  twelve  hours  on 
deck,  on  ooroiog  below,  and  entering  the  saloon, 
where  a  number  of  the  passengers  were  sitting 
together  in  groups,  he  lost  his  footing,  and  was 
thrown  over.  Ear  from  being  annoyed  or  discon* 
carted,  he  laughed,  and  threw  two  or  three  somer* 
sets  on  the  floor.  This  little  bit  of  pleasantry  did 
far  more  to  reassure  the  timid  than  an  hour's  con- 
versation would  have  done.  We  bore  up  with  the 
wet,  and  various  other  annoyances,  much  better 
than  could  have  been  anticipated.  We  were 
thankful  for  the  escape,  and  hoped  for  good 
weather  after  the  storm.  The  day  after  was  very 
rough,  and  we  sat  shivering  in  the  saloon,  wet, 
cold,  and  very  uncomfortable.  The  sea,  however, 
seemed  to  be  subsiding.  We  passed  a  tolerable 
night,  but  on  the  following  morning,  on  emerging 
from  our  cabins,  we  were  all  horrified  to  hear  that 
the  barometer  had  again  gone  down  nearly  as  low 
as  before  the  cyclone.  This  information  damped 
the  spirits  of  the  boldest  in  the  ship. 

The  breakfast  was  hardly  finished  before  the 
hurricane  had  set  in ;  and,  on  reaching  the  deck,  I 
found  every  exertion  was  being  made  to  secure  the 
sail,  which  was  not  done  without  considerable 
trouble  aud  danger.  The  ship  was  then  laid  to, 
and  left  to  ride  out  the  fury  of  the  storm  at  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  sea.  I  think  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  dreary  prospect.  I  sat  reading  in  the 
saloon  for  several  hours,  and  thinking  but  little 
about  the  fierce  storm  raging  around.  A.bout  two 
o'clock  I  went  u[^  and  looked  out  at  our  ship 
tossing  about  at  the  mercy  of  a  sea  so  awful  and 
so  brimful  of  wrath,  that  destruction  seemed 
inevitable. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day  the  storm  con- 
tinued to  howl  with  unremitting  force ;  the  ship 
rolled  heavily,  and  the  captain  dreaded  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  After  nightfall  the  dreariness 
of  the  scene  increased,  and  the  rush  of  the  water, 
the  clang  of  the  pumps,  and  the  screams  of  the 
passengers  when  the  heavy  seas  broke  over  the 
ship,  aU  kept  the  bravest  from  their  sleep.  Indeed, 
hardly  an  eye  was  clpsed  that  night,  and  many  an 
anxious  prayer  was,  no  doubt,  uttered  for  day. 
Before  morning  the  storm  abated,  and  although  the 
sea  was  very  much  swollen,  yet  the  foUowbg  day 
passed  more  comfortably.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the 
captain,  as  was  his  custom,  read  the  beautiful 
prayers  of  the  Church  of  EngUuid,  with  the  psalms 
and  prayers  for  persons  at  sea,  particukrly  affect* 
ing  under  the  circumstances.  These  cyclones  are 
common,  and  exceedingly  dangerous  in  the  Southern 
and  Indian  oceans.  They  are  explained  by  some 
authors,  who  have  oompared  the  earth  to  a  huge 
globe,  envelq>ed  by  a  coating  of  air,  of  about  40 
miles  in  thickness,  and  having  a  definite  exterior 
surface.  A  oydono  is  an  immense  whirling  eddy  in 
air,  extending  vertically  from  the  surface  of  Uie 
atmosphere  down  to  the  earth,  and  moving  bodily 
over  the  earth's  surfsee.  In  the  southern  hemis- 
iphere  this  eddy  imttiaU^  tuxna  in  the  order 
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N.E.  8.W.,  or  in  the  same  order  as  the  hands  of  a 
Watch;  while  in  the  northern  liembphere  in  the 
contrary  order,  or  N.W.  8.E. 

The  mere  act  of  revoWiog  tends  to  throw  the 
air  straight  ont  from  the  axis,  as  water  is  thrown 
straight  oat  from  the  handle  of  a  twirling  mop. 
The  air  near  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  is  compara- 
ti?ely  rare,  growhig  more  and  more  dense  from  the 
top  towards  the  earth.  At  the  top,  therefore,  less 
resistanee  is  offered  to  the  air  thrown  ont  from  the 
axis,  and  more  and  more  resistance  at  points  lower 
down  the  axis.  Hence  the  eddy  will  ho  wider  at 
the  top  than  below,  and  the  surface  of  the  atmos- 
phere will  appear  depressed  into  the  form  of  an 
inTcrted  cone.  It  appears*  that  the  hurricanes  of 
the  South  Pacific  ocean  are  cyclones,  or  revolving 
storms.  3.  That  the  order  of  rotation  is  N.E.  8.W. 
3»  That  they  hegin  near  the  Equator,  in  the  north* 
east  portion  of  the  South  Pacific,  progress  first  to 
the  westward,  next  to  the  north-west,  and  finally, 
recurring,  pass  off  in  middle  and  high  latitudes 
towards  the  south-east. 

According  to  Professor  Paraday,  the  electricity 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  air,  is  positive.  It  increases 
as  the  temperature  diminbhes,  and  vice  versa, 
invariably  following  diurnal  and  annual  fluctuations 
of  temperature.  The  upper  aud  colder  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  are  an  immense  reservoir  of  electric 
fluid,  enveloping  the  earth,  which  is  insulated  by 
the  intermediate  spherical  shell  formed  by  the 
lower  atmosphere,  of  which  the  insulating  power 
increases  with  its  density  and  dryness.  Whenever 
the  upper  atmospheric  strata  becomes  highly 
charged  with  electricity,  and  an  opening  is  sud* 
denly  made  through  the  lower  strata,  the  electric 
fluid  will  rush  through  the  vertical  column  of 
mrified  air  in  a  spiral  form,  and  will  produce  a 
rotatory  hurricane,  or  cyclone,  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Writers  on  this  subject  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  gyra^ons  of  a  descending 
electrical  current  will  perfectly  account  for  the 
peculiar  rotations  of  cyclones  on  either  side  of  the 
equator. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  we  experienced  a  third 
gale,  far  less  severe  than  those  previously  noticed. 
The  weather  became  cold,  and  my  cabin  being  un- 
fortunately the  wettest  in  the  vessel,  I  was  for 
some  time  intensely  uncomfortable.  Everything 
was  attempted  that  could  be  thought  of  towards 
amelrorating  the  evil.  The  carpenter  endeayonred 
to  stop  the  entrance  of  the  water,  but  without 
success ;  and  it  was  a  most  miserable  prospect  to 
look  out  of  bed  upon  a  cold  morning,  and  see  the 
water  tumbling  about  the  cabin,  and  idl  the  clothes 
drenched.  It  was  impossible  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  children  the  necessity  of  conforming 
to  the  present  circumstances.  Indeed,  during  the 
cyclone,  when  I  was  holding  them  in  the  middle 
of  that  scene  of  wreck  and  confusion  in  our  cabin, 
they  were  shouting  and  laughing  at  the  whole 

*  **  Tht  Law  of  Stornu  of  the  Soath  PacUlo  Oeesa,"  by 
Tbomta  Pobson,  B.a.  TatniMia,  1858. 


affiiir,  utterly  unoonaetous  of -danger,  ttgarding  the 
scene  as  matter  for  their  particnkr  amusement  and 
gratification. 

The  weather  now  continued  to  be  diaagreeable» 
and  occasionally  rough,  the  captun  finding  it  Bfr- 
cessary  to  reef  nearly  every  night.    The  danger  lo 
vessels  from  the  ieebergs  which  float  about  the 
oeem  near  the  Horn  is  immineot,  as  it  is  one 
against  which  the  best  seaman  oan  do  nothing. 
The  ice  region  is  pretty  accurately  laid  down  in 
Maury's  charts ;  but  occasionally  bergs  drifts  with 
long  continued  southerly  winds,  as  far  as  kt.  40, 
and  they  have  been  met  with  in  lat.  32.    Onr  his- 
previous  voyage^  our  captain  met  with  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Falklaads,  and  had  aTcry 
narrow  escape,  having  been  jammed  in  amoogst- 
three  bergs,  which  he  had  difficulty  in  dearing^ 
A  very  fine  ship,  the  Madagascar,  was  lost  w  t^ 
voyage  from  M^boume  to  London  some  years  ago. 
No  information  was  ever  leeeived  of  her  after  she 
cleared  the  Australian  coast ;  bat  it  is  more  thno 
probable  that  she  came  into  contact  with  a  beig» 
and  went  down  at  once.    There  was  a  partioiikr 
friend  of  min^  named  Morrison,  a  paesengen 
whose  loss   I  sincerely  regretted.     It  is  very 
shocking,  where  there  are  large  famiUes  on  boavd, 
to  meet  such  a  fate.    Men  may  see  a  vessel  sink 
in  silent  despair ;  but  the  scieams  of  wom^  and 
children  most  materially  add  to  the  horrors  of  siieli 
scenes.    Hie  Madagascar  was  a  very  fine  8bip» 
and  not  likely  to  have  foaadered.      When  tbo- 
owner  heard  of  the  event,  he  remarked,  *'  that  it 
waa  no  fair  play  which  caused  her  loss,  for  he  had 
never  known  a  stronger  ship.*'     There  are  many 
aooidents  at  sea  from  ice,  aVid  it  is  nuw  supposed' 
by  nautical  men  that  the  much  lamented  ateam- 
ship  Prosident  was  lost  in  consequence  of  oomisg^ 
in  oollision  with  bergs.    There  are  almost  weekly- 
accidents  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  seUoBt 
do  any  survive,  when  they  do  take  place,  to  detttt 
them.    In  a  recent  paper,  I  read  full  particulan- 
of  the  John  Rutledge,  from  Liverpool  to  New  Tocki  • 
haying  encountered  ice  in  lat.  46  deg.  34  nun.  N. 
long.  46  deg.  66  min.  W.    Two  large  ieeberga 
were  seen,  over  thirty  feet  in  height.    The  atmos* 
phere  was  hazy.    On  the  I9th  the  vessel  enteied 
a  large  field  of  ice,  but  managed  to  dear  it.    She 
soon,  however,  became  involved  in  another,  and* 
ice-drift  played  around  her  all  day.    On  the  SOth- 
the  vessel  ran  into  an  iceberg,  and  soon  filled.  An- 
awful  scene  ensued.    The  sailors  disobeyed  al> 
orders,  and  rushed  to  the  boats.    All  onboard 
this  ill-fated  vessel  perished,  with  one  exception 
— Mr.  Nye,  who  was  rescued  on  the  39th  from  a 
boat,  by  the  Germania,  of  Havre.     He  was  the 
only  survivor  of  thirteen  who  had  left  the  ship  in 
the  boat.     It  is  fortunate  for  the  vessels  which 
sail  round  Cape  Horn,  that  the  stream  current 
from  the  Gulph  of  Guinea  flows  io  that  quarter, 
and  has  the  same  ameliorating  effect  upon  the 
climate  as  the  Mexican  Gulph  stream  has  npoatbe 
climate  of  Britain.    But  for  this,  the  ocean  at  thia 
high  latitude  would  be  bound  up  with  frost  for  the 
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greAter  part  of  Iha  jear.*  As  it  is*  although  res* 
tela  naaallj  go  aa  high  as  from  57  d^.  to  60  deg., 
thej  oroas  dl  the  jear  round,  and  oomparativdj 
few  aooidents  occur  from  ice.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Madagascar,  no  ship  has  been 
missing,  during  the  last  few  years,  in  rounding 
the  Horn. 

:  We  frequently  saw  whales  in  both  the  Southern 
and  South-Atlancio  oceans ;  and  upon  one  occasion 
we  uearlj  came  into  contact  with  an  enormous 
monster,  which  just  passed  under  our  larboard  bow. 
Accidents  hare  been  occasionally  known  to  occur 
to  Teasels  from  whales  striking  them  between 
"  wind  and  water  ;*'  but  they  are  not  common. 
The  sperm  whaka*  fishery  was  very  producti?e  at 
one  period,  but  has  now  been  almost  abandoned, 
and  there  is  more  than  a  probability  that  the  sperm 
whales  will  speedily  become  extinct.  The  females 
only  bear  one  in  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and 
th(S  young  are  very  long  in  arriving  at  maturity. 
Tho  males  are  enormously  large,  two  or  three  times 
the  sise  of  the  females.  They  fight  by  running  at 
each  other  with  their  heads,  which  are  frightfully 
lacerated  in  such  encounters.  They  usually  are  in 
groupa  of  three  or  four,  one  male  only  accompanies 
each,  and  it  is  l<Mr  this  honour  that  all  ihe  battles 
take  place* 

Our  voyage  round  the  Horn  waa  unusually 
rough  and  protracted.  We  had  nothing  like  fine 
weigher  for  nearly  a  month.  Indeed,  one  gale 
succeeded  another  ia  quick  snoeession.  The  vessel 
c^iUinued  wet ;  and  whenever  the  cabin  we  occu- 
pied waa  on  the  weather  side  we  were  nearly 
flooded  out.  The  motion  of  the  vessel  was  dis- 
agvceablcb  as  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  stand 
upright  without  being  able  to  lay  hold  of  some 
anpport ;  and  many  accidents,  more  or  less  severe, 
occurred  from  this  cause.  Upon  one  occasion,  I 
had  •  veiy  narrow  escape — ^having  been  sent  from 
one  comer  of  the  saloon  right  across,  with  terrific 
vjolenec.  Fortunately,  I  had  presence  of  mind  to 
sarc  myself,  by  raising  my  hands,  which  broke  the 
foioe  of  the  concussion.  The  table  at  meal  times 
occasionally  presented  a  most  ludicrous  appear- 
ance ;  the  dishes  and  pUtes  would  frequently  be 
sent  adrift  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship^  and  come 
racing  down  the  table  to  leeward — ^legs  of  mutton, 
hams,pics,all  commingling  in  a  chaos  of  inextricable 
confusion.  We  usnidly  managed  to  hold  on  to 
our  plates,  but  the  knives  and  forks,  meat  and 
potatoes,  were  not  seldom  swept  away,  and  we  had 
to  help  ourselves  from  the  suppUn  which  were 
taking  such  strange  gyrations  on  the  table.  Some 
one  else  had  what  was  intended  for  us,  and  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  seised  the  destined  morsel  of  our 
fcUow  passengers.  The  scene  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second  cydone  was,  however,  beyond  all  com- 

*  "MsBxyU  Geognphy  of  the  Ooetn"  ii  a  work  which 
deMTTM  the  greetett  aitentioa.  There  it  no  dovbt  that  the 
aUMiphcre  and  air  are  labjeet  to  positiTe  hwi,  and  great 
endit  ii  doe  to  the  Amerieani  for  the  attention  which  they 
han^  for  a  eoatidetahle  tiae,  bestowed  on  thii  inbjeet. 
Tb^  ait  in  ad? anee  of  Britaia  here. 


fort  in  eating.  The  dinner  had  been  prepared  as 
usual.  The  table  was  hud,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
smoked  on  it.  The  passengers,  who  had  not 
already  become  frightened,  were  just  about  to  com- 
mence, when  the  vessel  gave  a  terrific  lurch  from 
one  gunwale  to  the  other,  and  sent  everything  on 
the  table  like  a  shot  to  leeward.  The  smash  was 
terrific;  not  a  dish  nor  plate— not  even  a  knife  or 
fork,  remained  visible.  The  sideboard  became  un- 
lashed  with  the  violence  of  the  roll,  and  fell 
heavily  to  leeward,  nearly  killing  one  of  our  f  as- 
sengers.  Such  a  scene  of  confusion  I  never  wit- 
nessed. The  cuddy  servant  regarded  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  dinner  with  the  utmost  consternation. 
Some  passengers  did  dine  on  the  relics  of  the 
wreck ;  but  as  just  then  the  main  pumps  com** 
menced  working,  and  the  violence  of  the  hurricane 
increased,  I  deemed  it  much  better  for  all  my 
family  to  be  together,  and  retired  with  them  to  my 
own  cabin.  Indeed  most  of  the  passengers  had 
nothing  until  the  following  morning.  I  had  occa- 
sion, however,  to  go  into  the  saloon  in  the  even- 
ing, and  it  presented  a  sad  spectacle.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  water,  which  had  just  been 
shipped.  The  furniture  and  windows  were  shat- 
tered, and  the  passengers  were  in  groups,  boking 
most  disconsolate.  The  long,  long,  night  passed^ 
and  the  atorm  having  abated,  the  passengers  were 
well  prepared  for  the  morning  meal ;  so  rough  was 
the  sea  even  at  this  time,  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  sit  at  table  without  having  some  pillar 
or  rope  to  hold  on  by ;  and  some  lashed  them- 
selves to  the  table. 

After  contending  with  much  severe  weather, 
and  contrary  winds,  we  at  length  were  favoured 
with  what  sailors  term  a  "  slant,"  and  on  the  11th 
April  rounded  the  much  talked  of  Horn  with  fine 
weather.  Indeed  there  was  no  indication  of  our 
being  in  a  locality  so  much  dreaded,  and  I  hardly 
think  we  had  a  pleasanter  day  during  the  voyage 
than  the  Sunday  on  which  we  were  off  Cape  Horn. 
We  passed  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  and 
did  not  sight  either  the  Cape  or  Staten  Isbmd. 
We  had  very  thick  mbts  near  the  Falklands,  mid 
were  once  amongst  ice ;  but  we  passed  through  in 
the  night.  The  usual  alteration  of  the  thermo- 
meter took  pkce,  and  it  fell  twenty  degrees  while 
near  the  ice,  and  rose  again  immediately  after  we 
passed. 

The  Falkland  islands  are  about  half  the  sixe  of 
Ireland  in  extent,  their  length  from  east  to  west 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  their  breadth 
about  seventy.  The  climate  must  be  rather  in- 
hospitable from  the  high  lattitudc  in  which  they 
are  situated,  but  potatoes  grow  to  perfection,  and 
cattle  thrive  admirably  on  the  Tossaok  grass  which 
grows  spontaneously.  Wheat  will  not  arrive  at 
maturity,  but  oats,  most  probably  could  be  pro- 
duced. The  seas  around  them  swarm  with  fish, 
seals,  and  whales ;  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Terra 
del  Euego  are  clothed  with  timber,  well  adapted 
for  ship  building.  The  importance  of  the  Falk- 
land's can  hardly  be  estimated,  more  particularly 
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as  they  eonstiiu(e  ftiM  only  British  ootony  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.  Not  only  the  whole  of  the 
homeward  bonnd  shipe  from  the  Australian  ooloniee 
pass  this  way,  but  the  outward  and  homeward 
bound  tesseb  from  Amerioa  and  Britain  to  the 
rising  settlements  of  California  and  Oregon ;  to 
Lima,  Valparaiso,  and  Panama,  as  well  as  the 
whaling  ships  to  the  North  Faeiio,  pass  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Falklands.  The  ooast  of  the 
mainland  is  desolate  and  inhospitable,  and  it  wonld 
be  difficult  for  any  ship  in  distress  near  Cape 
Horn  to  put  in  to  refit  at  any  port -nearer  than 
Kio,  on  the  east  ooast  of  Sooth  America,  while  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  for  her,  if  dismasted,  to 
reach  any  proper  place.  The  Falklands  boast 
harbours  equal  perhaps  to  any  in  the  world ;  it  is 
true  that  they  are  liable  to  severe  harrieanes  off 
the  land,  but  no  doubt  some  of  them  are  safely 
sheltered  eren  from  the  higb  winds.  A  harbour 
of  refuge,  with  a  proper  dock  for  vepairii^  siiips^ 
ought  to  be  formed  here,  and  owners  wonld  gladly 
pay  a  high  rate,  oonsideriag  the  dangers  from 
which  it  would  rescue  their  property.  Many  a 
noble  ship  which  could 'not  make  Rio  from  the 
prevailing  south  west  winds,  would  run  to  the 
Falklands  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  British 
Qofemroent  has  a  surrey  in  their  possession  of  the 
whole  coast  of  these  islands,  and  must  know  the 
opinion  of  scientific  men  upon  the  best  site  for  a 
dock.  Some  time  since  it  was  proposed  to  hsTe  it 
sither  in  Berkley  or  Choisul  Sound,  but  at  whose 
suggestion  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  already 
possess  a  small  colony  here,  but  it  is  a  useless  ex- 
pense to  the  Grown,  lingering  out  a  miserable 
existence.  The  climate  cannot  be  compared  with 
most  of  our  colonies,  particularly  with  those  in  the 
south,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  of  the  GoTemment  to 
attempt  to  divert  free  emigration  to  this  plaee^ 
The  falklands  are,  howcTcr,  eminently  suited  for 
a  penal  colony,  and  the  London  TimM  lias  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  advooaled  its  occupation 
in  this  way  with  reasons  which  could  not  be  oon- 
troTerted.  We  know  something  of  those  matters, 
and  are  iaolined  to  think  that  this  is  the  only  open 
door  for  criminals.  The  eUmate  is  quite  good 
enough  for  this  purpose,  as  no  greater  error  oould 
be  made,  than  sending  a  number  of  oonTicts  to 
undergo  punishment  in  a  warm  luxurious  elimate, 
particularly  where  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
prevents  the  sexes  from  being  allowed  to  hold  any 
intercourse.  Those  who  have  any  doubts  on  this 
subject  can  remove  them  by  perosing  the  letters 
ef  Mr.  Naylor,  from  Norfolk  Island,  or  the  des- 
patohtt  from  the  Governors  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land  to  the  present  Earl  Derby,  when,  as  Lord 
Stanley,  he  held  the  seals  of  the  Colonial-offiee. 

The  Britbh  Government  are  now  sending  their* 
convicts  to  Western  Austndii^  a  cokmy  whieh, 
from  its  very  limited  amoua*  of  good  knd,  euinot 
mamtaitt  them.  The  exiles  will  find  their  way 
into  South  Australia  and  Yieleiii,  and  aaother 
dispute  between  tiie  oelonice  and  the  nether  coun- 
try will  be  the  reault;  and  it  may  end  in  the  de- 


sire of  the  latter  to  throw  off  their  allegtanse  to 
the  British  Crown.  The  expense^  mereofer,  ie 
frightful,  being,  aeeordieg  to  Parliamentary  doea- 
meats,  £I,(XM>  for  eaoh  nan  transported  to  Wee- 
tern  Australia.  The  Govemmenl  is  equally  no- 
fortunate  with  its  system  of  home  pnniehment— » 
for  it  has  been  stated  that  ablebodied  men  eost  the 
Gbvernment  from  £30  to  £40  per  annum,  and 
earn  not  more  than  £4.,  thus  losing  to  the  eonntij 
from  £2fi  to  £36  each  a  year.  The  advantages  of 
the  Falklands  are  numerous.  Yessels,  having  the 
trade-winds  nearly  the  whole  of  the  way,  could 
make  the  passage  in  a  comparatively  sb^  spsoe 
of  time.  In  eensequenoe  of  the  ptevidling  eoo^ary 
winds,  no  vessels  go  this  route  to  Australia.  The 
transportation  of  eonvieta  to  the  Falklands  would 
not  embroil  us  with  any  foreign  govemmsnt,  or 
with  any  of  our  own  c^oniea ;  the  islands  oonld 
easily  be  guarded;  it  woidd  be  ImpossiMe  for 
runnaways  to  take  to  busbranging,  and  if  they  did 
escape  they  oould  only  fty  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Tern  del  Fuego,  where  they  would  miserably  perish. 
The  oKmate  of  the  Falklands  is  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  and  for  growing  rough  food  for  tlM 
maintenance  of  prisoners ;  and  there  appears  no 
doubt  that  this  would  be  by  far  the  most  ceonooi- 
cal,  the  most  humane,  and  the  most  efficaeleos  plan 
of  dealing  with  the  worst  criminals  of  Britain. 
The  seUlement  in  Western  Austndia  is  already 
gorged,  snd  the  neigbbeuring  eokmies  are  afraid 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  dduged  with  coavleiw 
from  it.  This  is  a  dark  eleud  upon  the  horifon; 
which  will  increase,  and  end,  most  probably,  In 
violent  political  convulsions.  I  saw  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  Yietoriai  when  I  irae 
a  member  of  it,  a  table  which  demonstrated  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  criminals  vndeigeing' 
punishment  in  the  penal  establiahinents  of  Ihil 
oolony  were  old  offenders  from  the  adjoining  penal 
settlements,  and  that,  but  for  this  unwhelesomo 
ingredient  in  its  society,  Yhstoria  wouid  be,  per^- 
haps,  as  free  f^em  oriaie  as  any  community  in  thw 
world.  The  poblks  mind  is  easily  aroused  Md 
excited  00  this  subject,  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  too  careful  in  leforenee  te  tlie 
transportntion  of  criminals. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  te  pass  in  sesuifty 
that  part  of  the  South  American  coast  oppeeiio 
La  Plata,  which  is  liable  to  pamperios,  er  hnrri-* 
canes.  They  Mow  down  the  valley  ef  that  rifsr 
from  the  Andes,  and  are  oceasionaHy  seveiw 
upon  ships  that  have  appne^hed  near  tho  eitesf. 
We  had  now  tolerably  fine  weather  right  tfarongii 
the  tropics.  We  were  about  a  week  detained  on 
the  equator  by  light  whide  and  orims^  hi  the  verf 
delectable  region  which  ii  termed  the  DeidrtMs. 
The  heat  was  very  diasgiveable,  in  eonsequenee  ftf 
the  dampness  of  the  itmosphere.  The  hooptug- 
cough  broke  out  here  amongst  the  diUdrcm  with 
oonriderable  violence,  tt  had  been  observed  at 
the  oommenoement  of  the  voyage,  and  the  attentiMs 
of  the  eaptain  of  the  ship  was  eaUed  to  it.  The 
father  of  the  child  woe  al  oose  qpeeHened  en  11m 
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nhJMi,  Aod  aeknowledg^d  thai  his  child  had  bad 
the  hoopiDg-oougb,  and  that  the  medical  gentleman 
who  bad  attended  bis  Hunily  bad  adfised  a  sea 
jage  as  the  best  eun  for  the  attack.    If  sncb 
as  the  faetfe  it  oogbt  lo  be  made  pi^ie.     What 
eaald  induce  any  professicMMl  man  to  adfise  a 
ctane  which  had  the  eiset  of  introdncing  a  dan- 
gevons  epidemic    amongst    a    hundred  children, 
dtring  a  long  sea  voyage,  where  there  were  few 
oppertonities  of  obtaining  the  neeessary  changes 
of  food-  and  scene  likely  to  lead  to  a  speedy  re- 
covery?    The  necessary  medicines,  indeed,  were 
not  all  in  the  medicine  chest,  and  the  children 
became  gradually  worse,  until  comfort  was  banished 
from  the  vessel,  which  was  turned  into  an  hospital 
for  juveniles,  there  being  between  twenty  and 
thirty  little  folk  in  the  saloon  alone,  and  nearly 
every  one  of  them  afflicted  with  the  epidemic 
They  were  perpetually  coughing,  and   whooping 
like  so  many  aynaieur  Indians,    The  manner  in 
which  this  disease  was  surreptitiously  introduced 
on  board,  proves  the  greai  necessity  of  a  proper 
system  of  medical  inspection  previoas  to  the  de- 
parture of  homeward  bound  ships.     It  is  quite 
possible  that  fatal  fevers  might  be  introduced, 
whichr  would  decimato  the  crew  and  passengers  of 
ships  lying,  for  weeks,  becalmed .  within  the  tro- 
pics, through  the  carelessness  or  selfishness  of 
individuals.    It  is  true,  that  the  introduction  of 
any  contagious  disease  on  board  a  vessel  is  an 
offence  which  is  punishable  by  law;  but' what 
satisfsction  is  that  fact  to  those  who  are  cut  off, 
or  who  mourn  relatives  who  have  fallen  victims  by 
the  way. 

The  voyage  wa$  protraeted  by  Wo  cabns — 
one  in  the  Doldrums,  and  the  other  ia  %  higher 
latitude.  .  After  this,  we  were  kept  beating 
about  the  Atlantic  with  easUriy  winds,  hjsving 
been  driven  nearly  as  far  west  as  tlie  Bermudas. 
The  Southern  Cross  is  usually  lost  a  few  degrees 
north  of  the  equator,  but  at  this  season  (May)  we 
carried  it  to  28th  north  parallel.  We  saw  the 
Plough  and  North  Star  several  degrees  south,  and 
many  were  glad  to  recognise  again  those  old 
friends. 

The  calms  on  the  equator,  and,  outside,  the 
influence  of  the  south-east  and  north-east  trades, 
have  been  so  often  described,  that  it  is  needless  to 
enter  upon  the  subject.  We  had  'been  tossed  about 
in  three  hurricanes  in  the  vsst  South  Pacific,  and 
had  looked  upon  the  sea  in  extreme  agitation ;  and 
now  we  lay  on  its  glassed  bosom  for  days,  without 
a  solitary  ripple  on  its  surface.  We  had  suffered 
from  the  cold  of  the  highest  latitudes  which  we 
could  enter  upon  outside  the  polar  regions,  and 
now  we  were  sweltered  on  the  tropics,  with  the 
sun  right  over  us.  We  had  eiperienoed  every 
possible  variety  of  cHmate,  and  there  we  were 
again,  tossing  about  on  the  North.Atlaatic,  and 
lool^tg  anyth&g  bnt  satisfied,  at  the  easterly 
wlndk  whlob:  kept  blowing  right  flrontthc  quarter 
we  wished  to  lesfibt  at  we  Ittd  increased  our  latitude 
JK)  much. by  xwiiug  noribi  thU  M  wss  useless  for 


us  to  go  further  in  that  direction.  We  were 
for  about  a  fortnight  in  this  situation,  somewhere 
between  the  Westom  Isles  and  the  coast  of  North* 
America.  The  weather  was  here  very  beautiful— 
a  gentle  and  balmy  air,  and  a  moderately  hot  at- 
mosphere. There  were  no  hot  breeses  here  off  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  far  interior,  to  render  the  air 
oppressive  and  sultry.  We  were  in  the  midst  of 
a  fleet  of  vessels,  all  driven  in  this  direction  by 
the  prevailing  winds.  The  sunsets  here  were 
remarkably  beautiful ;  and  on  one  occasion  I  ob- 
served a  strange  phenomenon  in  the  sky,  just  as 
the  great  luminary  was  setting.  A  noble  column, 
or  pillar,  of  most  beautiful  roseate  hue,  went  up 
from  the  edge  of  the  water  into  the  horizon.  It 
was  rather  broader  than  the  lower  part  of  the  arch 
of  a  rainbow,  but  quite  different  in  appearance 
from  it,  a&d  so  rare,  that  few  of  the  old  sailors  hsd 
ever  observed  it  before. 

We  spoke  a  vessel  from  Liverpool,  bound  to 
Charlestown,  United  States,  and  only  out  eighteen 
days  from  England.  We  heard  that  war  had  bro- 
ken out  in  Europe,  and  with  the  anticipation  that 
England  would  be  a  party  to  hostilities.  This 
intelligence  alarmed  rae^  as  I  was  but  too  well 
aware  that,  in  the  event  of  a  great  war,  Britain 
would  be  unable  to  protect  the  colonies,  and  that 
nearly  all  of  them  woold  sufl^r.  In  the  Pscific, 
at  New  Caledonia  and  Tahiti,  franco  has  a  large 
fleet,  which  could  pounce  upon  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne before  any  efficient  steps  could  be  taken 
for  their  protoctien,  and  burn  and  plunder  those 
cities  if  they  thought  fit — England  having  no  fleet 
nearer  than  China  to  assist  them.  The  probable 
effect  of  this  would  be  a  revolt,  as  those  cdonies 
would  not  consent  to  be  made  the  victims  of  the 
unreasonable  tasto  of  the  British  ministers,  who, 
not  thinking  of  the  safety  of  their  outlying  posses- 
sions, embark  in  expensive  and  dangerous  wars, 
and  leave  the  gold« producing  colonies  open  to  the 
aggressions  of  hostile  fleets,  without  a  solitary 
frigate  for  their  protection. 

We  had  been  wearily  traversing  the  great  seas 
which  form  the  principal  portion  of  the  globe,  aud 
now,  at  length,  we  began  to  approach  that  small 
nook  which  is  the  focus  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Hundreds  of  vessels  were  around  us,  all 
bound  for  either  Liverpool  or  London ;  and  yet, 
how  insignificant  a  speck  on  the  map  did  that 
Great  Britain  appear,  when  compared  with  those 
vast  continents  of  Australia,  America,  and  Africa 
which  we  had  left  or  had  passed  !  Many  on  board 
were,  no  doubt,  longing  to  see  again  the  gay,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  ever-changing  shore,  after  having 
traversed  about  sixteen  thousand  miles  of  the 
weary  and  monotonous  ocean.  And  now,  spresd  out 
before  them  like  a  garden,  was  that  far-famed 
England,  from  which  they  had  been  so  long  absent. 
It  lay  green  and  beautiful,  and  teeming  with  fer«^ 
tiliiy,  and  the  hearts  of  all  those  tempest-tossed 
wanderers  yearned  towards  it,  It  was  their 
•  faiberhnd,  where  slept  their  ancestors  in  many  a 
trsmquil  and  secluded  spot,  and  old  recoUecticoc 
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nifthed  upon  th«  minds  of  most.     I  ihooght  of  the 
lines: — 

*Tu  the  Und  of  the  good,  the  brftve,  iiu4  the  free — 
The  happiest  land  opon  etrlh. 

A  rBrj  kmd  end  iUttering  address  to  the  oap- 
tein  was  prepared,  and  signed  by  the  whole  of  the 
oabin  passengers,  and  I  was  appointed  to  present 
the  same.  The  ceremony  was  intended  to  hate 
been  public ;  but  the  worthy  old  tar  appeared  afraid 
of  this  *'  state/'  as  he  called  it,  and  the  matter  was 
managed  by  deputation. 


A  similar  address  was  presented  to  the  oftcers 
of  the  ship. 

I  landed  in  a  yacht  at  Weymouth,  where  I  bad 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  fleet  lying  «t  anohor. 
Those  ships  made  a  fine  diow,  and  earned  the  flag 
which  for  so  long  had  dared  the  battle  and  the 
breeae.  I  waa  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  tbe 
English  people.  They  crowded  around  the  boat, 
and  helped  out  my  two  little  children.  Many 
expressed  their  kind  feeling  to  Lucyt  only  two  and 
a  half  years  old,  who  had  come  sixteen  thousand 
miles  to  see  the  old  country. 


LABOUR. 


This  world  is  not  our  lasting  dwelling — 

A  little  music,  sun,  and  balm ; 
A  little  love,  that  grows  by  telling ; 
A  little  dream,  our  fear  dispelling ; 

A  golden  calm, 

A  mournful  psalm. 
And  He  who  garc  His  own  baa  taken. 

There  is  a  sterner  love  than  maiden 
CruTes,  merits,  and  CTokes — I  mean 

A  love  for  those  whose  hearts  are  laden 

With  miseiy ;  who  meet  no  Eden — 
No  spot  of  green. 
Their  grief  to  screen, — 

Degraded,  stricken,  and  forsaken ! 

Not  unto  one  be  wholly  given 

The  spirit's  warmth.  No ;  let  it  spread. 
That  those  who,  like  the  birds,  are  driven 
From  land  to  land,  and  find  no  haven, 

May  rest  the  head. 

Arise,  and  tread 
Broad  Fatheriand,  refreshed  and  purer. 


The  Scriptures  bid  us  live  as  brothers. 

Destroy  the  sword,  and  dose  the  vauK ! 
Alas !  there  roars  a  lust  that  smothers 
All  interest,  all  cara  for  others  ; 
A  ruthless  fault. 
That  scorns  to  lialt, 
Tfll  thousands  bow  to  battlers  •«  furor  !'* 

Oh !  let  us  day  by  day  endeavour 

To  finish  our  allotted  task ; 
We  have  Progression's  potent  lever 
To  raise ;  Grime*s  subtle  knot  to  sever. 

Then  tear  the  mask, 

For  pardon  ask. 
And  do  thy  duty  to  thy  neighbour. 

Another  star  on  Freedom's  banner, 
Another  voice  on  Wisdom's  biU, 
Another  stream  in  Truth's  savannah. 
Another  loud  and  long  hosannah. 
To  him  whose  will, 
Xxdaimeth  still, 
"  Qo  forth  and  win  thy  orown  by  labour  !'* 

CoaoNOLLo. 


POETS    AND    POETRY. 


Tbibb  may  be  an  apology  necessary  to  the  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Tennyson,  who  form 
a  legion,  with  capabilities  of  high  value  in  the 
purchase  of  volumes,  for  placing  his  work  along 
with  the  common  herd,  of  whom  many  have  not  a 
dozen  of  friends  in  (he  trade.  Tennyson  is,  with 
booksellers,  the  poet  of  the  period.  His  works 
have  become  fashionable  and  popular  to  an  extent 
that  proves  the  existence  of  genius  in  them.  There 
must  be  more  than  "  finish"  in  his  poetry — and 
yet  that  is  its  chief  charaoteiiatic  to  the  ouual 
reader,  ere  it  could  find  the  multitude  of  careful 
readers  to  whom  it  has  become  familiar. 


Tex  Idylls  of  the  Kikg*  is  already  the  most 
popular  volume  of  modern  poetry,  and  it  has  not 
been  more  than  three  weeks  among  the  booksellers, 
so  that  its  sncoess  arises  from  the  character  earned 
by  its  predecessors.  For  a  small  volume,  the 
publisher  has  fixed  a  large  price ;  but  that  is  no 
olijeetion,  apparently,  to  the  friends  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  and  the  sale  of  this  work  hu,  we  believe, 
been  larger  than  has  been  conceded  to  any  poet 
since  the  days  of  Byron  and  his  oontemporariea. 
The  trade  have  been  astonished  at  the  demand. 
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and  hftre  dncQvef«d  auddenly  that  even  from 
poeirj  profit  may  be  made— if  they  caa  get  tfae 
i%iii  mao :  to  writ.ev  The  title  of  the  Tolome  is  a 
little  .g^Qtery,.  The '  coutents  are  not  songs  or 
▼9*^s^9f  Uie  KJDg^  for  be  ^gares  Tery  little  in 
tlii^»  fXKH^pyifkg  onlyi(  seooodary  position  in  the^ 
fqm  49ai.ter8  of  tbe  Tolnme^  It  is  divided  into 
foiir:]^i49»  aM  ialhe  first>Jlnid,  tbe  King— who, 
wer  iMiy  remael^  in  pasiing,  is  Artbur,  of  round- 
(4b.l9  Botodety—bas;  nothing  more  to  do  with  tbe 
stljeetiban  tbe  circnmstance  tbat  Enid's  bosband, 
Gorainty  was  a  knigbt  of  tbe  ronnd  tabl^,  4md  tbns 
bad  Enid  beeome  connected  with  tbe  Court.  In 
tbe  second,  Yifien,  tbe  King  is  equally  subordi- 
nate. He  has  nothing  to  do  with  Yinen  fartber 
iban  arises  out  of  the  acquaintance  formed  by  tbat 
lady  with  Merlin,  tbe  propbet,  seer,  and  teacber 
of  King  Arthur's  Court.  Merlin  was  an  inteU 
leotual  Sampson.  Vivien  was  bis  Delilab,  and 
too  subtle,  for  .the  aged  Medin ;  but.King  Arthur 
was  not  in  any. way  a  guilty  monarch  in  tbe 
prooeeding.  .Elaine  is  the  third  of  tbe  idylls,  and 
we  are  again  astonished  to  find  the  King  no  more 
concerned  in  Elaine's  story,  tban  any  middle-aged 
gentleman,  who  reads  the  evidence  of  unrequitted 
love  in  the.  police  reports  of  the  morning  papers, 
is  connected  with  the  result,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  interfeitd  with  bis  coffee.  If  that  compa- 
rison goes  a  litttle  too  far,  we  are  safe  in  calling 
Elaine's  story  fio  more  an  idyll  of  King  Arthur, 
iban  the  tale  we  have  mentioned  would  be  an  idyll 
of  the  coroner,  or  of  a  juryman,  or  of  tbe  licensed 
victualler  in  whose  premises  the  inquest  was  held. 
The  fourth,  Ghiinevere,  more  nearly  concerns  King 
Arthur — for  Gfuinevere  was  Queen  and  wife  of  the 
great  monarch,  and  she  was  not  a  faithful  lady. 
Her  heart  belonged  to  Sir  Launcelot,  wbo  was  the 
first  in  tbe  knighthood  of  tbe  round  table,  and  a 
fast  and  strong  friend  of  King  Arthur's.  We  are 
not  left  in  doubt  of  the  friendship  of  the  knight, 
both  to  the  King  and  the  Queen.  The  latter, 
becoming  too  warm,  caused  tbe  end  of  the  round 
table,  the  invasion  of  the  heathen,  and  the  death 
of  Arthur — if  he  did  die.  According  to  tradition 
be  did  not  die — as  die  and  perish  common  mortals. 
Arthur  was  tbe  subject  of  a  tradition,  common  in 
several  countries,  respecting  as  many  kings,  wbo 
had  evinced  great  courage,  prudence,  or  other 
kingly  virtues.  James,  of  Flodden,  was  the  latest 
example  in  this  country.  He  was  expected  to 
return  m  a  dark  hour,  and  lead  his  conntrymen  to 
yietory. 

The  title  of  tbe  poem  it  applicable  to  the  last, 
and  oidy  to  the  last^  of  tbe  four  parts.  The  story 
of  Enid  is  that  of  Geraint  rather — brave  and  stupid, 
who  bears  the  tales  of  Guinevere  and  Sir  Launce- 
lot,-  and  they  induce  him  to  remove  bis  wife  from 
the  Court  of  the  King,  under  tbe  pretence  tbat 
bis  own  presence  is  required  in  his  earldom,  to 
repress  disorder  and  robberies.  Tbe  latter  exist ; 
but  Geraint,  instead  of  attending  to  both  his  fausi^ 
ness  and  his  wife,  only  minds  the  lady,  and  neg- 
lects his  work. 


Enid  bears  murmurs  oonoerniag  bis  idleness, 
but  she  fears  to  repeat  them.  She  is  annoyed 
greatly  to  find  herself  blamed  for  Geraint's  mis- 
govern men  t.  He  is'acbnsed  of  an  attachment  to 
his  wife,  that  interferes  with  all  his  other  duties. 
As  she  cannot  plainly  tell  him  of  these  murmurings, 
she  has  a  good  cry  over  them — as  other  bysterioal 
and  nervous  ladies  might  have,  but  at  a  natural 
place,  or  in  a  natural  way.  She  wakens  one 
morning  eariier  than  Geraint,  and  begins  to  re- 
proach herself  as  ibe  authoress  of  all  these  dis- 
contents ;  and  as  she  talks  she  weeps.  Unhap- 
pily, she  talks  too  loudly,  and  tbe  Earl  hears  im- 
perfeclly  what  she  has  to  say  of  herself  to  herself. 
He  takes  his  resolution — orders  her  to  proceed 
with  him  in  her  faded  dress,  throws  hb  money 
away  in  tbe  court-yard  ere  they  begin  their  fool- 
ish journey,  gets  into  all  kinds  of  scrapes,  and  is 
particularly  boorish,  surly,  and  unjust  to  the  hap- 
less lady  his  companion  ;  but  cuts  through  all  the 
scrapes  with  his  sword — cutting  off  so  many  heads 
that  we  cannot  count  them,  and  finally  arrives, 
through  much  blood-letting,  at  the  conviction  of 
Enid's  goodness  and  worth,  which  he  might  have 
held  with  less  toil. 

The  materials  are  simple,  and  it  seems  difficult 
to  make  more  out  of  them  than  a  nursery  tale, 
while  it  is  doubtful  if  any  person  would  take  that 
trouble  who  had,  for  material,  all  the  newspapers 
and  the  world.  The  poet,  we  fancy,  proves  bis 
art  by  building  a  fairy  fabric  from  notbang,  although 
there  is  danger  in  these  experiments. 

Enid's  meeting  with  "  tbe  braye  Geraint"  ori- 
ginated in  the  pride  of  '*  the  sparrow  hawk"— 
tbat  being  the  knightly  device  worn  by  Edryn,  son 
of  Nudd.  Earl  Iniol  was  the  brother  of  Nudd, 
and  therefore  Edryn  was  tbe  Earl's  nephew.  He 
came,  loved  Enid,  was  rejected  by  tbe  maiden,  and 
in  revenge  claimed  tbe  earldom,  asserting  that 
Nudd  had  been  plundered  by  Yniol.  Such  law 
pleas  were  settled  by  force  then,  and  Edryn  seised 
his  uncle's  lands,  and  other  property,  leaving  him 
only  an  old  castle  and  no  money.  This  Edryn, 
riding  past  a  knoll  whereon  the  Queen,  Guinerere, 
bad  reined  her  steed  to  watch  a  hunt,  declined  to 
favour  that  lady  with  his  card,  and  Geraint  rode 
after  him  to  obtain  the  information  desired  by  her 
Majesty.  He  followed  tbe  Knight  of  tbe  Spar- 
row-hawk to  bis  town,  and  there  found  shelter  in 
tbe  castle  of  Earl  Yniol.  By  the  common  course 
in  all  such  cases  in  these  times,  Geraint  beat  the 
usurper,  Edryn,  in  a  tournament,  and  restored  to 
tbe  Earl,  bis  wife,  and  daughter,  their  old  posses- 
sions. Edryn  repented  thereafter,  and  became  a 
knight  of  the  round  table. 

The  song  sung  by  Enid  in  Geraint's  hearing, 
ere  yet  he  had  seen  the  vocalist,  is  tbe  better 
portion  of  this  part,  and  "  Fortune's  Wheel'*  is 
doomed,  we  suppose,  to  be  made  musical. 

Taro,  Fortttne,  tarn  thy  wheel,  and  loner  the  prond ; 
Tarn  thy  wild  vhftel  thro*  mushinp,  itoro",  nnd  cloud  ; 
Thy  wheel  und  thee  ne  neither  love  nor  hhte. 


rOBIf  AVI)  TOBT&T. 


Tm,  Voriaae,  ittni  iby  wheel  wiUi  miU  or  frow» ; 
Wilh  that  viU  vke^l  we  go  not  op  or  down  ; 
Oar  hoard  h  littk,  bnt  oar  heerta  are  great. 

«  SailK  ud  wawHi    4h»  knb  of  wuiy  laidt; 
TfOWi,  m4  wo  tnUe-^Ihe  lord*  of  oar  owa  hands ; 
For  mtB  it  man,  and  matter  of  hit  fate. 

Tore,  torn  thy  wheel  above  the  alarinir  crowd ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  are  ahadowt  in  the  eload ; 
Thj  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  lore  nor  hate. 

"  Foriane*8  Wheel"  would  not  liare  appeared  rc- 
narkable  in  any  magazine  or  newspaper,  without 
the  name  of  the  poet  laureate.  Bfen  roaj  ask  for 
e?er — "What  i*  there  in  a  nameP"  as  if  they 
belieyed  that  the  answer  must  be  nothing;  but 
there  is  simply  fortune  in  a  name. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  Yniol  have  clear  traits 
of  character  deeply  marked  in  their  conversation. 
After  the  Earl  has  told  to  Geraint  all  the*evil  done 
to  him  by  his  bad  nephew,  he  adds — 

And  kee^  ae  io  this  roiaont  eattle  herr. 
Where  donhtloM  he  woold  pot  me  looo  to  de.it  b, 
But  that  hit  pride  too  mnch  despise*  me ; 
And  I  myaelf  lometime*  despite  myself ; 
For  I  have  let  men  be,  and  hare  their  way  ; 
Am  mnch  too  gentle,  have  not  used  my  power ; 
Not  know  I  whether  I  bo  very  base 
Or  very  mJinfal,  whether  very  wise 
Or  very  foolish ;  only  this  I  know. 
That  whatioeTcr  eril  happen  to  me, 
I  leem  to  tof^r  nothing,  heaft  or  limb, 
Bat  can  eBdom  it  all  moat  palieatly. 

This  is  the  character  of  a  man  entirely  out  of 
his  position  and  his  time,  whom  the  Knight  of  the 
Rmind  Table  must  have  had  in  despite ;  yet  Mr. 
Tennyson  makes  Qeraint  answer  him — 

Well  said,  true  heart, 

Perhaps  with  as  mnch  irony  as  knieht  might  make 
«se  of  towards  an  earl,  for  whose  daughter  he  was 
going  to  do  battle  as  the  legitimate  prelude  to  a 
matrimonial  engagement.  The  fight  was  over, 
and  Qeraint  had  won  lady  and  lands,  but  the  young 
Eoid  began  to  consider  that  her  dress  was  faded, 
and  apt  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  knight  with 
whom  she  was  to  make  her  appearance  at  Court. 
All  the  daughters  of  Eve  have  the  same  aversion  to 
a  faded  dress,  yet  there  was  no  milliner  at  the 
town  of  Ynoil.  Milliners  could  not  be  got  up  by 
moMy»  and  Enid  was  punled  sadly,  as  any  bride 
may  see,  by  the  following  report  of  her  soliloquy ; 
although  not  many  perhaps  could  propose  to  make 
the  same  shift  in  trouble : — 

This  noMe  priaoe  who  won  oar  earldom  baeV, 
So  splendid  in  his  aots  and  his  attire, 
Sweet  Heaven,  how  much  I  shall  discredit  him  ! 
Would  he  eonld  tarry  with  as  here  awhile  ! 
Bat  being  so  beholden  to  the  prince. 
It  were  bnt  little  grace  in  any  of  nt, 
Bent  as  he  aeemed  on  going  this  third  day, 
To  seek  a  iteond  fivonr  at  his  hands. 
Yet  if  ha  coald  hut  tarry  a  day  or  two. 
Myself  wonld  work  eye  dim  and  flnger  lama, 
Far  leifer  thaa  so  maoh  dtsoredit  hiifii 

Then  Enid's  nether  broke  in  upon  her  dtug hter'n 
meditation  on  this  subject ;  with  '*  i  robe  of  prioo" 


and  silk  that  she  had  found,  and  told  her  that  she 

had  kept  Ik  for  a  8nrpi*iae»  «ad  she  t^ks  tUus 

sensibly  and  womanly : — 

Yea,  trmly  is  it  not  a  sweet  sarprise  ? 

For  I  myself  nnwiUingly  hare  worn 

My  faded  suit,  as  yon,  my  child,  hare  yours, 

And  howsoever  patient,  Tnoil  his. 

Ah,  dear,  he  took  me  from  a  goodly  house. 

With  atore  of  rich  apparel,  snmptnons  fare. 

And  page,  aad  maid,  and  iqnire,  and  senesdul, 

And  pastime  both  of  hawk  and  hound,  and  all 

That  appertains  to  noble  raainteoance. 

Yea,  and  he  brought  me  to  a  goodly  honse  ; 

But  since  onr  fortune  slipt  from  sun  to  shade, 

And  all  thro*  that  yoang  traitor,  crad  need 

CoaatrainM  u,  bnt  a  better  time  has  come : 

So  elothe  yourself  in  this,  that  better  fits 

Our  mended  fortunes  and  a  prince*s  bride. 

For  tho*  you  won  the  prize  of  fairest  fair, 

And  though  I  heard  him  call  yon  fairest  ^ir. 

Let  never  ma«deB  think,  however  fair, 

She  is  not  fairer  ia  new  clothes  than  old. 

And  should  some  great  court-lady  s»T,the  prince 

Hath  pick*d  a  ragged  robin  from  the  hedge, 

And  like  a  madman  bronght  her  to  the  Court, 

Then  were  yon  shamed,  and,  worse,  might  shamS  the  Priaoe, 

To  whom  wo  are  beholden  ;    bnt  I  know. 

When  my  dear  child  is  set  forth  at  her  bes^ 

That  neither  court  nor  country,  tho*  they  sought 

Th  ro*  all  the  provinces  like  those  of  old 

That  lighted  on  Queen  Esther,  has  her  match. 

Here  ceased  the  kindly  mother,  out  of  breath. 

The  first  idyll,  if  it  have  any  particular  claim, 
apart  from  its  feUows*  stands  by  the  simplicity  of 
its  style.  The  mother's  commnninga  on  the 
silken  garment  she  had  recovered  for  Enid's  use  in 
her  journey  to  the  court  are  extremely  natural, 
and  neatly  expressed.  There  is  in  them  nothing 
new,  oddy  or  striking.  Earl  Yniors  wife  only 
shares  the  opinion  ]of  all  women  of  taste  on  the 
subject  that  they  must  bo  allowed  to  know  more 
fully  than  any  other  portion  of  tbe  human  race  \ 
and  her  confidenoe  in  the  atrractiona  of  Enid 
cttms  paribtu  in  diamonds  and  silks  might  have 
been  left  to  be  understood. 

The  poet  describes  four  ladies  of  entirely 
diUerent  character.  £aid  is  a  very  affectionate 
and  faithful  wife.  Her  story  is  simply  told.  It 
is  a  tale  with  interspersed  sorrows  heca  and  there, 
and  even  such  guileless  and  simple  minds  as  Enid 
may  meet  them  on  the  journey  of  life.  Yivienis  only 
a  light  and  not  a  moral  lady  quite — indeed  not  by 
many  escapades,  and  her  tale  is  told  with  greater 
subtlety,  for  the  bard  fits  the  snbjeet  with  his 
verses.  Poor  Elaine  might  have  been  fit  frieud 
to  Enid,  bnt  she  loved  Sir  Lannoelot,  who  should 
have  bad,  yet  had  not,  heart  to  exchange  for  and 
with  hers ;  but  if  he  could  he  would  have  loved 
her  well,  iJihough  he  could  not,  and  he  dared  not 
tell  her  how — so  Elaine  died.  Quinevere  was  tbe 
Queen»  the  wife  of  Kiog  Arthur*  but  ahe  loved 
Sir  IJauttoelot,  The  varied  tales  require  varied 
9>iy]uM  not  of  langtuige  but  of  tboi^ht^  and  in  giving 
eaol)  what  eao|i  reqoiree  tbe  pool  p^OTM  tl^ 
irinopb  o(  bis  art, 

-  >  doep  trial  oomei  to  Snid,  like  «  lorvov 
sot  in   tho    mirk   midnight  of  tfmUo.     Siii4 
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and  Oeratnt  were  journejring  ia  Earl  Doorin*3 
land-^ 

Bot  u  A  man  to  whom  a  dreadful  lots 

FaUt  in  a  far  land  and  he  knovi  it  not, 

Bat  coming  back  he  Icarna  it,  and  the  lou 

So  paina  him  that  he  •ickeoa  nigh  to  death  ; 

So  fared  it  with  Oeraint,  who  being  prickM 

Id  eombat  with  the  followers  of  Limoars, 

Blad  imderneath  his  armonr  secretin, 

And  so  rode  on,  nor  told  hit  gentle  wife 

What  aird  him,  hardly  knowing  it  himself, 

Till  his  eye  darkened  and  his  helmet  wagged, 

And  at  a  tndden  swer? ing  of  the  road, 

Tho*  happily  down  on  a  bank  of  grass. 

The  Prince  without  a  word,  from  his  hone  fell. 

And  Enid  heard  the  oUshing  of  his  fill. 

Suddenly  came,  and  at  his  side  all  pale, 

Diimoanting,  loosed  the  fastenings  of  his  arms. 

Nor  let  her  true  hand  falter,  nor  bine  eye 

Moisten  till  she  had  lighted  on  hit  wound. 

And  tearing  off  her  teil  of  faded  tilk. 

Had  bared  her  forehead  to  the  blistering  tun, 

And  twathed  the  hnit  that  drain*d  her  dear  lord*8  life. 

Then  after  all  wat  done  that  hnnd  could  do, 

She  rested,  and  her  desolation  came 

Upon  her,  and  the  wept  betide  the  way. 

And  many  pasr,  but  none  regarded  her ; 

For  in  that  realm  of  lawlest  tnrbalence, 

A  woman  weeping  for  her  murdered  mate 

Was  eared  as  much  for  as  a  summer  shower. 

Mr.  Tennyson  bears  perhaps  an  honest  but  un- 
willing testimony  against  the  times  of  King 
Arthur's  round  table  in  "  his*'  "summer  shower** 
that  passes  OTer  the  bad  Earl  Doorm's  land ;  but  in 
thepassagehe  incidentalij  tells  us  beautiful  outbreak- 
ings  of  Enid's  almost  sinless  nature.  She  only 
thought  of  her  own  desolation  as  a  matter  that 
demanded  tears  and  find  leisure  to  weep.  The 
employment  of  her  faded  veil  to  bind  her  angry 
husband's  wound;  for  Qeraint,  from  his  own 
stupidity,  was  not  at  the  hour  on  speakiug  terms 
with  his  wife,  is  one  of  those  little  acts  of  self- 
deuial  that  are  done  daily  by  some  half  a  million, 
or  probably  a  full  million  of  Enid's  iu  our  own 
country,  where  the  race  of  Geraints  exist  still — not 
perhaps  quite  so  jealous  but  as  insufferably  stupid 
and  sulky  as  that  prince  chose  to  be  at  times. 
Vivien,  the  second  heroine  of  the  Idylls,  was  a  very 
aad  gipsy,  who  went  pio-nic-ing  quite  alone  into  a 
darksome  wood  with  old  Merlin,  the  bard  and 
sage,  who  was  not  superior  to  her  wiles,  with  all 
his  magical  reading  and  thinking  and  wisdom. 
Merlin  speaks  of  "  preambles"  and  ''  presageful," 
and  such  other  long  words,  as  might  be  better  for 
a  philosopher's  courtship  in  our  time,  than  for  that 
of  tho  great  British  wizard.  Vivien  had  heard  of 
Merlin's  magical  charms,  whereby  by  certain 
pacing  of  his  feet  and  waving  of  his  hands  round 
a  subject  he  could  put  a  man  to  sleep  and  leave 
him  in  the  hollow  of  aa  oak  tree,  sleeping  on 
always  and  for  ever  without  awaking.  Vivien  was 
anxious  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  secret  spell,  and 
she  tried  her  own  native  mesmerism  against  Merlin's 
studied  mesmerism.  The  struggle  could  not  have 
been  so  doabtful  in  the  case  of  one  of  King 
Arthur's  knights  of  the  round  table  as  of  his 
**  wlsard,"  bat  even  in  this  trial  age  was  overcome 


by  youth ;  and  we  regret  that  Vivien  made  a  bad 
use  of  the  secret,  trying  it  first  on  Merlin,  whom 
she  placed  on  an  old  oak  tree,  and  there  he  may 
remain,  for  anything  we  know  or  Mr.  Tennyson 
says,  to  this  present  year.  Vivien  pleads  for  the 
secret  in  this  pretty  song  : — 

And  Virien,  like  the  tenderett-hearted  maid 
That  ever  bided  tryst  at  Tillage  itile, 
Made  aniwer,  either  eyelid  wet  with  tears, 
Nay,  matter,  be  not  wrathful  with  your  maid, 
Careu  her :  let  her  feel  herself  forgiven. 
Who  feels  no  heart  to  ask  another  boon. 
I  think  you  hardly  know  the  tender  rhyroet 
Of  **  trust  me  not  at  ail  or  all  in  all." 
I  heard  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  sing  it  once. 
And  it  shall  answer  for  me.    Listen  to  it. 

"  In  love,  if  love  be  love,  if  love  be  ours. 
Faith  and  unfaith  can  ne*er  be  equal  powers. 
Unfaith  in  aught  it  want  of  faith  in  all. 

**  It  it  the  litfle  rift  within  the  lute. 
That  by>and«bye  will  make  the  motic  mut^, 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all. 

"Tlie  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute, 
Or  little  pitted  speek  in  garner*d  fruit, 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all. 

"  It  it  not  worth  the  keeping,  let  it  go ; 
But  shall  it  ?  antwer,  darling,  answer,  no. 
And  trust  roe  not  at  all  or  all  in  all.** 

0,  master,  do  yon  love  my  tender  rhyme  P 

The  song  has  another  verse  which  occurs  some 
page  or  two  farther  on ;  but  we  may  as  well  com- 
plete the  ballad  by  inserting  it  now. 

*'  My  name,  once  mine,  now  thine,  it  closelier  mine. 
For  fame,  could  fame  be  mine,  that  fame  were  thine. 
And  shame,  could  shame  be  thine,  that  shame  were  mine. 
So  trust  me  not  at  all,  or  all  in  all.** 

Vivien  may  have  been  beautiful  in  person  and 
fascinating  in  speech,  yet  she  and  Iter  companions 
in  curiosity  would  be  dangerous  to  Hibbonmen. 
The  secret  societies  should  all  be  comprised  of  men 
sworn  like  the  ecclesiastical  knights  of  the  oldea 
ages  to  woman  hating — or  at  any  rate  against 
woman  loving.  Vivieu  ascribes  tho  last  verse  to 
a  lady,  a  poetess  iu  those  days,  and  Vivien  thus 
indicates  its  teaching. 

Says  she  not  well?  and  there  is  more— this  rhyme 

I«  like  tho  fair  pearUnecklace  of  the  Queen 

That  burst  in  dancing,  and  the  pearli  were  tpilt. 

Some  lost  tome  stolen ,  some  as  relics  kept. 

Bat  nevermore  the  same  two  titter  pearlt 

Ban  down  the  tilken  thread  to  kiss  each  other 

On  her  white  neck.     So  it  it  with  this  rhvme: 

It  lives  dispersediy  in  many  hands. 

And  every  minstrel  sings  it  differently ; 

Yet  is  there  one  line  line,  the  pearl  of  pearlt; 

**  Man  dreams  of  fame  while  woman  wakes  to  love." 

True  :  Love,  tho'  Love  were  of  the  grossest,  carves 

A  portion  from  the  solid  present,  eats 

Aud  uses,  careless  of  the  rest ;  but  Fame, 

The  fame  that  follows  death  is  nothing  to  us. 

And  what  is  fame  iu  life  but  half  disfame, 

And  counterchanged  with  darkness  P  you  yourself 

Know  well  that  envy  calls  you  devil's  son. 

And  since  you  seem  the  master  of  all  art. 

They  fain  would  call  you  master  of  all  vice. 

The  denouement  of  this  journey  of  Merlin's 
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with  the  maid  Tivien  to  the  wild  wood  lias  been 
already  stated.     He  never  came  back  again.    It 
does  not  seem  that  his  false  Vivien  ever  made  any- 
thing more  than  the  destruction  of  Merlin  by  his 
secret.     She  perhaps  did  not  even  wish  for  that 
catastrophe ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  morals 
doubtless  hidden  in  this   ware  of  poetry.     Old 
gentlemen  should  no  doubt  beware  of  Merlin's 
conduct  if  they  would  escape  his  fate.     "  Scientific 
secrets'*  should  uot  be  entrusted,to  foolish  keeping, 
and  even  weak  hands  may  do  what  they  never  can 
undo.     There  must  be  many  odds  and  ends  of 
proverbial  philosophy  in  the  idyll  if  we  had  space  I 
to  trace  the  threads. 

Elaine  lived  with  her  brothers  two,  and  the  lord 
of  Astolat  their  futhcr.  Mother  of  the  house  there 
was  not — so  much  the  worse  for  poor  Elaine.  Sir 
Lancelot  had  won  diamond  after  diamond  at  the 
King's  joists,  year  by  year,  till  only  one  of  a  special 
number  remained.  Tliat  one  he  wished  to  win,  and 
then  give  all  the  diamonds  to  the  Queen.  Bat 
then  he  thought  it  more  pleasant  to  remain  with 
Quinevere  than  even  to  tilt  for  the  crowning 
diamond.  The  Queen  warned  him  that  this  might 
be  noticed,  and  he  went  with  a  borrowed  shield  to 
struggle  for  the  prize,  unknown.  The  shield  was 
borrowed  from  £laine*s  brother ;  for  Sir  Lancelot 
had  lost  his  way  and  wandered  to  their  castle 
among  the  downs  and  wolds.  Less  willingly  he 
carried  away  Elaine's  heart,  as  Sir  Lancelot  was 
not  a  cruel  knight  to  dally  with  woman's  love,  but 
saving  in  that  matter  of  Guinevere,  a  man  of  high 
integrity  and  noble  resolutions.  Yet  according  to 
Tennyson  it  ohanced  thus  : — 

He  tpoks  and  censed  :  the  lil;  maid  Elaine, 
Won  by  the  mellow  Totce  before  she  looked, 
Lifted  her  eyes  and  read  his  Hneameatt. 
The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bore  the  Qnren, 
The  battle  with  the  love  he  bore  his  lord, 
Tlad  marred  his  face  and  marked  it  ere  his  time. 
Another  sinning  on  such  heights  with  one 
The  flower  of  all  the  west  and  all  the  world, 
Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it ;  but  in  him 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  Aeod  and  rose, 
And  drove  him  into  waktca  and  solilade. 
Tor  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul, 
Marr'd  as  he  was  he  seemed  the  goodliest  man, 
That  ever  among  ladiea  ate  in  hall. 
And  noblest  when  she  lifted  npber  eyes. 
However  marr'd,  of  more  than  twice  her  years, 
Seam*d  with  an  ancient  swordcnt  on  the  cheek, 
And  braised  and  bronaed,  she  lifted  np  her  eyes. 
And  loved  him  with  that  love  which  was  her  doom. 

His  pictnre  of  Sir  Launcelot  is  one  of  the 
superior  sketches  in  the  book.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  grave  manners  and  mature  years,  high  and  noble 
in  his  bearing  and  carriage,  with  one  thought 
piercing  through  all  his  being  and  ever  coming  up 
to  interfere  with  all  his  thoughts;  and  be  the 
phantom  in  all  his  triumphs  seen  by  him  alone, 
invisible  to  all  besides.  This  double-headed 
vulture  oonsumes  him  while  bound  by  chains  with- 
in the  narrow  circle  of  his  friendship  to  the  King 
and  his  love  to  the  Queen.  The  first  might  have 
saTcd  him  from  the  last,  for  that  friendship  was 


honest,  pure,  and  never  blunted  by  his  loveof  the 
Queen.  The  situation  is  a  strange  one,  all  the 
more  perhaps  that  the  connexion  of  Guine  ere  with 
Launcelot  involved  the  Knight  in  an  a  recment, 
which  he  never  felt  inclined  to  break.  He  was  to 
wear  no  favour  or  token  of  any  lady's  in  his  tourneys 
or  wars.  When  leaving  this  castle  in  the  wolds, 
Elaine  desired  him  to  wear  **  her  favour  at  this 
tourney,"  which  he  pondering  her  counsel  that  as 
he  never  yet  had  worn 


Favonr  of  any  lady  in  the  list, 
Soeh  is  my  wont  as  thoae  who  know  ne  kiow. 

And  desired  to  be  unknown  in  thla  particular 
tourney,  so  if  he  wore  hers,  beoanse  it  was  not  his 
wont  to  wear  any,  he  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
known — accepted. 

"Saying,  I  never  yet  have  done  so  mnoh 
For  any  maiden  living,  and  the  blood 
Sprang  to  her  face  and  ftUed  her  with  delight.** 

Elaine's  favour,  a  red  sleeve,  broidered  with 
pearls,  became  the  means  of  exciting  Guinevere's 
jealousy  and  "breaking  the  bond.**  Sir 
Launcelot  and  Elaine's  brother,  Sir  Lavaine,  went 
on  to  the  tourney,  where  the  elder  Knight  won 
the  diamoud,  but  he  was  sorely  wounded,  and  went 
and  hid  himself  from  the  world  with  his  squire  for 
many  days,  until  at  last  Elaine  discovered  her 
brother  and  the  Knight,  and  cured  the  Knight*s 
wounds  by  her  careful  nursing;  inflicting  more 
upon  herself,  and  giving  as  it  were  life  for  life. 
Thus  runs  the  legend  of  the  tourney  : — 

Then  Sir  Lavaine  did  well  and  woiahiplnl^  ; 

He  bore  a  Knight  of  old  repnte  to  the  earth. 

And  brooght  his  horse  to  Launcelot  where  he  lay. 

He  np  the  side,  sweating  with  agony,  got. 

Bat  thought  to  do  while  he  might  yet  endore. 

And  being  lostily  holpen  by  the  rest, 

His  party, — tho*  it  seemed  half-mirade 

To  tiiose  he  fonght  with — drave  his  kith  and  kin. 

And  all  the  table  round  that  held  the  lists. 

Back  to  the  barrier ;  then  the  heralds  blew, 

Proclaiming  his  the  priiis  who  wore  the  tleeve 

Of  scarlet  and  the  pearls;  and  all  the  knighta. 

His  party,  cried  **  Advanoe,  and  take  your  prize. 

The  diamond  :'*  but  he  answered,  **  Diamond  me. 

No  diamonds !  for  God's  love,  a  little  air  ! 

Prise  me  no  prise,  for  my  prise  is  death ! 

Henoe  will  I  and  I  charge  yon,  follow  me  not." 

He  spoke,  and  vanish*d  suddenly  from  the  fteld 

With  young  Lavaine  into  the  poplar  grove. 

There  from  his  charger  down  he  slid,  and  sat 

Gasping  to  Sir  Lavaine,  *'  draw  the  lance-head,** 

Ah,  my  sweet  lord,  Sir  Lanncelot,*'  said  Lavidne, 

**  I  imd  me,  if  I  draw  it,  yon  will  die  ;*' 

But  he  "  I  die  ahready  with  it,  drawk 

Draw,*'  and  Lavaine  drew,  and  that  other  gave 

A  marrelloos  great  shriek  and  ghastly  groan, 

And  ha]f  his  blood  burst  forth  and  down  he  sank. 

For  (he  pure  pain,  and  wholly  swooned  away. 

Then  came  the  hermit  ont  and  bore  him  in, 

There  staunched  his  wonnd,  and  there  in  daily  doiihi» 

Whether  to  live  or  die  for  many  a  week ; 

Hid  from  the  wide  worlds*  rumour  by  the  grove 

Of  poplars  with  their  noise  of  falling  showers. 

And  ever  tremulous  aspen  trees  he  lay. 

Elaine  discovered  her  brother,  Sir  LaaTine^  and 
the  Knight,  Sir  Launcelot,  among  the  tremuloia 
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aspens,  and  helped  the  hermit  In  his  work  of  love. 
The  Queen  heard  the  story  of  Sir  Laoncelot  and 
the  lily  maid ;  yet  Sir  Launcelot  lo«e4  not  Elaine, 
though  l^e  might  have  done  so  save  for  Quineverc, 
and  she  was  Arthur's  wife;  but  in  reply  to  Elaine, 
who  said, 

"  Not  to  be  with  you,  not  to  see  your  face, 
Alas  for  me  then  my  good  days  art  done." 

Sir  Launcelot  proffered  much  : — 

"  Nay,  noble  maid,'  be  aoawered,  « ten  timet  nay ! 
T»i5«  is  not  love ;  but  lote*»  first  flasli  in  youth, 
Most  common ;  yea,  I  knov  it  of  my  own  self, 
And  you  yourself  will  smile  at  your  own  self. 
Hereafter,  when  you  yield  your  flower  of  life 
To  one  more  fitly  yours,  not  thrice  your  age; 
And  then  will  I,  for  true  you  are  and  sweet 
Beyond  my  old  belief  in  womanhood, 
More  specially  thould  yonr  gocd  knight  be  poor, 
Endow  yon  with  broad  land  and  territory, 
Even  to  half  my  realm  beyond  the  seas, 
So  that  would  make  yon  happy  :  furthermore, 
Ev'n  to  the  death,  as  tho*  you  were  ray  blood, 
In  all  your  quarrels  will  I  be  your  knight; 
Thii  will  I  do,  dear  damsel,  for  your  sake, 
And  more  than  this  I  cannot." 

Vie  are  to  keep  in  memory  that  save  the  law  of 
kiiidurss  to  one  who  was  attached  to  him  deeply, 
Str  Launcelot  had  no  claim  which  he  should  dis- 
cbarge to  Elaine;  either  by  the  bonds  of  honour 
or  morality,  yet, 

ov       .1      1 1  While  he  spoke 

She  neither  bluushed  nor  shook,  but  deathly  pale 
Stood  grasping  what  was  nearest,  then  replied ; 
Of  all  this  I  will  nothing ;  and  so  fell. 
And  thus  they  bore  her  swooning  to  her  tower. 

Then  Sir  Launcelot  left  for  the  Court,  and  the 
days  became  dark  to  Elaine— and  of  them  we  are 
told  — 

And  in  those  days  she  made  a  little  song, 

And  called  her  song  the  Song  of  Love  and  Death, 

And  sang  it;  sweetly  could  she  make  and  sing. 

"  Sweet  ia  tma  love  tho'  given  in  vain,  in  vain  • 
And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to  pain  ;' 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no  not  L 

*•  Love,  art  Ihon  sweet  P  then  bitter  death  must  be : 
I^ve,  thou  art  bitter;  swret  is  death  to  me. 

0  love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

"  Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  to  fiiide  away. 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  ns  loveless  cUiy, 

1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no  not  J, 

**  I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  conlJ  be ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me; 
Call  and  I  foUow,  I  follow  I  let  me  die." 

She  died,  but  in  dying  she  requested  her  father 
and  brother  to  place  her  body  on  a  bier,  and  the 
bier  upon  a  boat,  which  a  trusty  servant,  who 
could  speak  not  a  word,  might  guide  upon  the 
stream  to  Camelot,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand 
addressed, 

"  For  lanaeelot,  and  the  Queen,  and  all  the  world." 

Then  she  died,  and  the  poet  tell  us  that, 

3o  these  two  brethren  from  the  chariot  took 
And  on  the  black  decks  Inid  her  in  her  bed. 


Set  in  her  hand  a  lily,  o*er  her  being. 
The  silken  case  with  braided  blazonings. 
And  kitted  her  qaict  brow,  and  saying  to  her, 
•Sister  farewell  forever,  and  again 
Farewell,  sweet  sister,*  parted  all  in  tears. 
Then  rose  the  dumb  old  servitor,  and  the  dead, 
Steered  by  the  dumb,  went  upward  with  the  flood- 
In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
The  letter. 

The  barge  came  not  in  time  to  prevent  the 
queen's  jealousy  of  the  dead,  but  in  time  that 
also  came  to  its  conclusion.  The  fourth  idyll  or 
Guinevere  is  more  artistical  than  tlie  former  parts. 
The  character  of  the  King  and  even  of  Launcelot 
as  drawn  in  this  poem  justifies  the  claim  of 
Homeric  made  for  the  book  by  its  author's  friends. 
Although  the  darker  and  more  painful  of  the 
four,  yet  by  reason  of  its  contrasts,  the  characters 
are  brighter,  and  are  drawn  as  it  were  by  a  stronger 
hand  than  those  in  any  of  the  other  parts.  Kin  g 
Arthur  has  been  always  a  favourite  of  the  Poet 
Laureate's.  He  describes  him  as  a  combination  of 
mental  strength  and  sublime  virtue,  that  is  difficult 
to  realise.  The  stern  justice  and  the  extreme 
benevolence  of  the  King,  arc  drawn  out  vividly  iu 
his  interview  with  the  Queen,  after  she  had  escaped 
to  a  nunnery,  where  her  life  was  to  be  spent,  when 
the  round  table  was  broken  up,  and  a  civil  war  bad 
commenced,  with  Sir  Launcelot  on  one  hand,  the 
heathen,  and  the  King's  nephew.  Sir  Modred-— 
who  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  crown  from  his 
uncle  amid  hh  calamities — on  the  other.  The 
skilful  picturing  of  the  King's  mind  in  these  deep 
troubles  forms,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest  triumph 
of  the  artist — for  he  raises  the  monarch  to  a  virtue 
far  higher  than  the  cold  justice  of  the  Romans. 
Perhaps  the  poet  «ouglit  to  contrast  the  self- 
sacrificing  strength  of  the  old  Romans  with  the 
same  principle  tinged  and  touched  by  the  soften- 
ing influence  of  King  Arthur's  religion.  He  has 
not  said  that  this  was  his  object.  He  has  not 
claimed  any  purpose  farther  than  its  apparent 
purpose  in  this  great  work;  but  this  may  have 
been  his  aim,  and  he  has,  by  chance  or  by  skill, 
hit  this  mark,  and  left  the  moral  in  his  story. 
The  King  tells  Guinevere  the  bitter  thoughts  that 
once  flashed  through  his  mind ;  and  how  they 
passed  away,  while  yet  he  should  never  see  her 
more — 

This  life  of  mine 
I  guard  as  Qod*s  high  gift  from  scathe  and  wrong, 
Kor  greatly  care  to  lose  ;  but  rather  think 
Uow  sad  it  were  for  Arthur  should  he  live. 

Even  then,  however,  when  his  kingdom  and  life 
were  in  peril,  and  some  men  might  have  thought 
of  suicide,  he  '*  guarded  God's  high  gift ;"  yet,  as 
treason  had  thinned  his  army,  and  left  him  only 
a  remnant  to  battle  vrith  old  foes  and  old  friends, 
now  his  implacable  opponents*-he  had  few  faith- 
ful friends  to  spare,  and  might  have  left  the  Queen 
to  the  fate  of  war,  for  he  could  tell  her  only  of 
his  old  knights  and  soldiers — 

A  remnant  stays  with  me, 
And  of  this  remnant  will  I  leave  a  part, 
Tme  mea  who  Iwe  ne  still,  lor  whoin  I  live, 
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To  gaard  thee  ia  the  wild  hoar  coming  on, 
LmI  but  a  hair  of  this  low  head  be  harmed 
]fear  not ;  thou  shall  be  guarded  till  my  death, 
How  be  it  I  know,  if  aucient  prophecies 
Have  err*d  not,  that  I  march  to  meet  ray  doom , 
Thoo  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to  me, 
That  I  the  King,  should  greatly  care  to  live.* 


n 


Then  there  was  the  law  of  treason  which  was 
applieahle  to  her  case.  King  Arthur  might  haye 
emploved  the  means  in  justice,  with  which  one 
Henry  became  familiar  in  his  pride  and  sin.  He 
tells  her  :— 

The  wrath  which  foceed  my  thoughts  on  that  fierce  law, 

Tlie  doom  of  treason  and  the  flaming  death, 

(When  first  I  leam*t  thee  hidden  here)  is  past. 

The  pang— which  while  I  weight  thy  heart  wilh  one 

Too  wholly  trne  to  dream  nntruth  in  tltce. 

Hade  my  tears  burn — is  also  past  in  part. 

And  all  u  past,  the  sin  is  sinned,  and  I 

Lo  1  I  furgif  e  thee,  aa  Eternal  Ood 

Forgires,  do  thoa  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest. 

But  how  to  take  laat  leave  of  all  I  loved  ? 

■  ••••• 

Let  no  mnn  dream  but  thut  I  love  thee  still, 
Percliance^  and  so  thou  porify  thy  soul, 
And  so  thoa  lean  on  onr  fair  fat  Iter  Christ, 
HereaAer  in  that  world  where  all  are  pare. 
Wo  t«o  m»y  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and  know 
I  am  thine  husband — not  a  smsller  soot, 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.     Leave  me  that, 
I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.     Now  must  I  Itence, 
Thro*  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  tmmpet  bluw  ; 
They  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  mioe  hosts 
Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west, 
Where  I  mutt  strike  against  my  sister's  son — 
Leagued  with  the  lords  of  the  White  Horse  and  knights — 
Once  mine,  and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet  nijself 
Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterioas  doom. 
And  tttou  remaiiiiog  here  will  icarn  the  event ; 
But  hither  shHil  I  never  come  aurain, 
Never  lie  by  thy  side,  see  thee  no  more, 
Farewell. 

And  so  the  great  and  injured  King  passed  away 
mid  the  daikness  oP  tlie  night,  without  one  word 
from  Guinevere,  who  had  no  "  farewell  '*  to  sny ; 
tet  was  not  ber  silence  the  hardness  of  sin.  The 
Queen  was  cast  into  deep  sorrow,  partly  hy  the 
ministrations  of  a  little  novice,  who  sung  to  her  in 
the  nunnery,  while  elderly  sisters  slept  on  peace- 
fully—knowing not  then  the  greatness  of  the  lady, 
who  had  sought  shelter  from  them  ;  and  lliis  is  one 
of  the  songs  the  sung.  Any  reader  will  recognise 
its  origin : — 

Late,  late,  so  late  I  and  dark  the  night  and  chill. 
Late,  late,  so  late  1  bat  we  can  enter  still. 
Too  late,  too  late  I  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

No  light  had  we :  for  that  we  do  repent ; 
And  learning  this  the  bridegroom  will  releoit. 
Too  late,  too  late  1  ye  cannot  enter  now, 

No  light ;  BO  late  !  and  dark  and  chill  the  night, 
O  let  us  in  that  we  may  find  the  light ! 
Too  late,  too  late  I  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

,Have  wc  not  heard  the  bridegroom  is  so  sweet  P 
O  let  us  in  tho'  late,  to  kiss  his  feet  I 
No,  no,  too  late  !  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

The  "  Idylls  of  the  King,*'  beginning  with  a 
simple  strain,  become,  as  they  proceed,  more  subtle. 


and  evince  a  finer  skill  in  dealing  with  their  themes. 
The  volume  is  the  most  popular  that  has  appeared 
for  many  a  day  in  poetry ;  and  although  it  can 
hardly  enhance  the  fame  of  its  author,  yet  it  will 
enlarge  the  circle  of  his  readers — for  its  sale  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  poem  in  recent  times. 

BuiLKS  Centbna&y  Poems*  form  a  remarkably 
handsome  volume,  containing  all  the  poems  specially 
recommended  by  K  M.  Milnes,  MJP.,  Tom  Taylor, 
and  Theodore  Martin,  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  to  decide  upon  the  prise 
offered  by  them  at  the  Burns  Centenary  Pestival ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  poem  which  obtained 
the  prize.  It  has  also  contributions  from  many 
parties  who  did  not  offer  their  feraea  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company. 

A  considerable  number  have  been  sent  by.  the 
editor  of  the  Northern  Whig  in  Belfast,  who  has 
offered  a  similar  prize  for  the  best  poem  that  might 
be  forwarded  to  his  office.  Six  of  them  are  repub* 
lished  in  this  volume,  containing,  altogether,  fifty 
contributioi^s ;  of  which  a  sixth,  or  thereby,  are 
from  Ulster — for  a  large  portion  of  the  iiihabitaiiU 
of  Ireland's  northern  province  are  SeoiHe^nw 
ScoUieis.  Messrs.  George  Anderson  and  Jehn 
Finlay  have  been  employed  as  editors  or  selec- 
tors; nnd  each  of  the  two  has  selected  from 
himself  a  contribution  of  considerable  merit,  Mr« 
Anderson's  closes  the  book  very  appropriately  wilh 
the  line — Burns 

"  Lives  for  ever  in  the  peoples*  heart." 

The  task  given  to  Mr.  Milnes,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  was  one  of  many  hundred 
difficulties.  It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  some  of 
these  hundreds  of  poems  were  not  of  any  great 
importance.  There  may  have  been  no  difficnhy 
wilh  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  them.  The  remainder 
were  more  stubborn  as  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that 
the  judges  selected  six  of  almost  equal  merit ;  and 
— giving  the  prize  to  one — they  recommended 
specially  the  other  five ;  but  they  expressed  A  high 
opinion  of  twenty-six  poems  which  had  been  sent 
to  them. 

The  most  artistic  poem«  perhaps,  of  the  ak 
finally  selected  is  anonymous.  The  author  has  not 
chosen  to  accompany  it  with  address  or  name.  It 
goes  to  the  public  with  the  motto — 

'*  Qfindente  terra  vomere  lanrekte,  et  triamphaii  irAtort." 

There  are  in  it  verses  of  remarkable  strength, 
and  there  may  be  many  readers  who  would  have 
placed  it  first ;  but  in  reality  while  commenkorating 
the  centenary  of  the  poet,  its  beat  verses  describe 
the  material  which  he  had  to  work  with — those 
ballads  and  wealth  of  legend,  story,  and  tradition 
that  lay  thick  over  the  land  in  which  he  lived — 
giving  life  to  the  solitude  of  i(s  mountains,  peo- 
pling its  ^lens  with  memories  of  the  past,  or  Its 
slralhs  with  the  millioned  armies  of  the  '*  often 
unseen*'  worlds. 
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".To  them  tht '  gnrlj  ocean  *  brought  a  wailiDg 

Qf  girls  ia  'kamM  o*gi.nd* — 
Sir  Patrick  and  our  true  lovers  are  not  siHinff 

Home— for  the  see's  their  shroud ! 

"The  lamoiar  twilight  showed  them  Elfland^s  lady 

Kidiog  bj  Eildon  tree — 
Sweet  ehimed  her  horse**  bells  through  forest  sliady 

like  Um  far  silver  tea, 

"0  the  moss-trooper's  catch  of  merry  laughter, 

Red  on  the  diamond  dew, 
Of  jingling  spurs  by  banks  of  Eden  water, 

Green  gteivee  nod  feat  hen  bine ! 

"  0  the  sweet  wish  that  softly  dieth— dicth, 

Orieflesa  at  last  to  be, 
Tnrf  happM  and  sound  asleep,  as  she  that  lieth 

Ott  fair  Kitkconnell-lee. 

*'  Far  from  fight^  frolio,  wine,  desire,  or  sorrow, 
Ronnd  wild  hearts,  green  grass  1  twine, 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 
In  quietness  divine!' 


»»t 


These  venea  are  borroved  from  the  many  lines 
of  geoittft  under  the  motto,  already  quoted.  They 
are  lur  speeimena  of  the  poem,  and  tbey  are 
written  by  some  one — whoever  that  may  be — who 
entera  far  into  the  spirit  of  Kobe rt  Bums. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  select  from 
these  fifty  poema,  the  best.  It  would  be  a  dcci- 
sioo  after  it  were  given  with  great  care,  from 
whieh  a  multitode  would  dissent.  The  contriba* 
tions  are  necessarily  far  over  the  mere  line  of  being 
good.  Some  of  them  are  by  writers  who  were  not 
competitors  for  any  prize.  That  is  the  case  for 
example  with  James  Macfarlani  of  Glasgow,  whose 
verses  published  ia  the  volume,  are  not  we  think, 
equal  to  those  published  previously  in  this  Maga- 
zine on  the  same  subject.  Those  verses  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  our  recent  numbera  by  Jamea  Mac- 
farlani have  really  proved  to  be  the  centenary  poem 
in  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States,  where  they 
have  been  copied  by  almost  all  the  preas.  The 
following  linea  are  from  Jamca  Macfarlan's  conlri- 
))ntion  to  this  volume. 

O  !  bleased  be  the  brawny  arm  that  tore  presumption  down, 
That  matched  the  robe  from  worthless  pride,  and  gave  to  toil 

norown; 
Tnat  amote  the  roek  of  poverty  with  songs  enchanting  rod. 
Till  joy  into  a  million  hearts  in  streams  of  beauty  flow'd  ; 
And  while  that  arm  could  stretch  to  heaven,  and  wield  the 

Hghtoiog'a  dart, 
It  brought  the  glorious  snnihine  too,  to  cheer  tlic  humblest 

heart, 
For  free  as  Spring,  hi*  gladsome  mute  danced   o'er  the 

daiticd  plain 
Ornag  in  oigaii  gnateof  praise  through  grandeur's  mightiest 

(eoe. 

■  "We  aflTord  no  ground  for  supposing  tliat  prefer- 
ence ia  given  by  us  to  one  or  more  of  these  contri- 
,  biitions  over  the  others,  in  quoting  from  a  few  of 
{hem.  We  decline  a  task  which  the  selectors  have 
not  performed.  Mr.  William  Sawyer,  of  Brighton, 
appears  to  have  caught  one  reaaon  for  the  Burua 
Centenary,  and  expressed  it  in  the  following 
Terse;— 


There  ia  a  fond,  familiar  word, 

At  every  hearth  one  name  is  heard  — 

And  wbcn  the  f^ght  is  fought 
Of  human  rights  and  human  needs. 
As  rallying  cry  (o  noble  deeds 

Men's  lips  that  sound  have  caaght. 
And  answering  rank  to  rank  returns 
The  deathless  name  of— Robert  Bttrvs  ! 

Mr.  Hobert  Bower,  of  Melrose,  puts  the  same 
idea  in  two  lines.-— 

Through  his  life  and  throagh  his  music,  like  electric  tremor 

ran. 
The  dignity  of  labour,  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

Something  similar  is  sent  from  Aberdeen  by-« 
Mr.  Forsyth: — 

Above  hie  fortune  and  his  foea. 
The  lonely  penaant  youth  aroae, 

A  paladin  of  loog, 
And  with  him  rose  the  peaaaat  race. 
And  looked  the  proodeet  Ame  to  faee. 
With  danntlesa  heart  and  honest  hand, 
The  strength  of  their  heroic  land. 

The  gentlemen  to  whom  the  poems  forwarded 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  committee  were  referred^  had 
some  doubts  whether  their  preference  might  not 
have  been  given  to  one  by  a  very  young  writer, 
Mr.  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers,  of  Cheltenham.  He 
brings  out  the  same  idea  -.^ 

No  station  his  of  wealth  or  honour^  birth. 
No  fame  ancestral  whence  to  stir  the  earth. 
Nought  save  his  manhood  and  high  worth, 
So  truth  arose  in  peasant  mind 
Wherewith  nil  freedom  ring9, 
Of  force  to  scatter  to  the  wind. 
False  pride,  which  station  brings. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  is  one  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  this  volume ;  and  it  is  not  now  necessary 
to  say  that  this  lady's  verses  will  not  bear  her 
name  if  they  are  not  quite  worthy  of  the  subject. 
A  "  Lay  for  Burns/'  by  Miss  Emily  English,  of 
Sydenham,  is,  from  its  construction  and  simplicity, 
more  hkely  to  be  often  read  than  more  ambitious 
efforts — and  the  object  of  all  writers  is  to  have 
readers  for  their  works.  "A  Voice  from  the 
West,"  by  Mary  J.  Katsmann,  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  is  a  pleasant  representative  of  New  Seotland 
in  the  volume.  We  quote  the  following  verses 
from  those  by  Mrs.  1>.  Ogilvie — a  lady  whose 
poetry  we  have,  ere  now,  had  to  commend  : — 

Kin  to  the  stormy  brc(zc 

From  Scandinavian  seas. 

That  scours  along  the  glen. 

Hardening  the  pith  of  Scotia's  men, 

And  nerving  every  son  she  bears. 

To  grapple  boldly  with  life's  cares, 

To  stand  when  perils  threat ; 

So  proved  this  boy  in  truth, 

Yiolding  in  labonra  noble  tweiit. 

His  generous  sap  of  youth. 

And  not  in  vaii  he  grew 

Close  to  the  moorlands  blue. 

Athwart  whose  gloaming  dim  the  moth-winged  Irgenda  flew. 

Those  heaving  moorlands,  Tyrinn  hued, 

WLere  kings  might  cushioned  lie. 

Spread  conches  for  bis  solitude ; 

And  torrents,  foaming  by, 
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From  their  braochy  mosae*  boro 
Pragmeota  weird  of  fairy  lore, — 
Tolil  him  of  the  warlock  well ; 
Of  the  black  lino  on  the  fell ; 
Of  the  hannted  Rowan  bank 
Oq  the  mountain's  cayerned  flank  ; 
or  the  knotted  Ha« thorn  seat, 
\yhere  the  tryating  lovers  meet, — 
Thus  did  moors  and  waters  free 
Teach  a  ton  of  Liberty. 

Gerald  Mnssey*s  song  to  a  bnrd  who  preceded 
bini  5omo  threescore  and  ten  years  in  the  world, 
is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  a  name  already  well 
known  to  fame — not  only  by  its  owner's  poetry, 
but  his  appreciation  of  all  poetry ;  for  we  have 
heard  that  his  lectures  are  equal  io  his  verses ; 
and  the  follow iu^  vindicate  the  good  place  given 
to  his  verses : — 

Think  how  that  poor  worn  Lacknow  band  listened  amid  the 

strife. 
And  held  the  breath  which  seemed  their  last  they  hud  to 

draw  in  Hfe, 
To  hear  the  mukic  asking  in  the  battle  pauses  brief, 
As  llavelock  and  bis  mighty  men  swept  in  to  their  relief, 
Shonld  anid  acquaintance  be  forgot  P   through  flaming  bell 

we  come 
To  keep  the  pledge  to  often  given,  around  the  hearth  at 

home  ! 
We'll  tak*  a  cup  of  kindness  yet  for  anld  lang  syne. 
Ay,  tho'  that  cup  be  filled  with  dear  heart's  blood  instead  of 

wine ! 
And  here's  a  hand  my  trusty  friend,  and  lo*  the  dear  old 

land. 
From  out  that  smoke  of  carnage  reacht  and  olaspt  them  with 

her  hand. 


How  dearly  llobin  lo*ed  the  land  that  gave  such  heroes  birth, 
Itf  blue  bit  of  Heaven,  and  its  dear  green  nook  of  earth . 
And  sweeter  is  the  honey  breath  of  heather  on  the  wold, 
And  dealer  is  the  bonny  broom  with  its  bloom  of  beamless 

gold. 
The  dairy  ope's  its  eyes,  and  quick  from  nature's  hecrts  so 

true. 
The  tear  of  Burns  pco|.s  »pnrUing !  an  immortal  drop  of 

dew  ! 
Down  by  the  singing  barn  we  greet  his  vuice  of  liberty. 
High  on  the  mountain  side  we  meet  his  spirit  blythe  and 

free  I 
With  ryes  a  thonght  more  tender,  do  we  look  on  all  dumb 

things, 
lu  his  large  love  they  stand,  as  he  sheltered  them  with 

\i  icgs ! 

Out  of  the  fifty  contributions  in  the  volume,  six 
are  anonymous ;  but  oi.e  of  the  six  is  said  to  be 
written  by  a  lady  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  ladies  of 
that  colony  have  sent  two  of  the  contributions 
included  iu  the  work.  Are  wo  to  conclude  that 
Nova  Scolia  has  something  poetical  in  its  climate 
or  scenery  ?  Only,  in  answer  to  that  suppositiou, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  iniluence 
dors  not  tovch  the  rougher  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. Among  the  forty- 6 ve  remaining,  after 
counting  five  doubtful,  nine  are  by  female  writers 
•—one  fifth  of  the  collection  only ;  yet  the  prise 
was  awarded  to  a  poetess,  who  has,  ere  now, 
written  better  than  iu  the  ode  that  won  for  her 
the  honour  and  guerdcu  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Another  of  the  poems  to  which  Messrs.  Milnes, 


Taylor,  aud  Martin  ascribed  very  high  honour, 
placing  it  in  what  we  might  oall  the  short  leet  of 
BIX,  is  by  Mrs.  Henry  VV.  Phillips.  We  borrow 
the  first  two  verses  : — 

To-day  a  hundred  years  ago 
When  the  hills  lay  deep  in  &uow, 
When  the  north  wind,  sharpend  keen, 
Pierced  the  jagged  fir-wood  screen. 
Shook  the  mountain's  feathery  crown, 
Uuricd  the  shepherd*s  shelling  duvu), 
Swept  across  the  uplands  bare, 
Down  the  "  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr." 
In  the  dreary  winter  morn. 
Then  a  peasant's  child  whs  born, 
And  his  mother  lay  and  smiled. 
Nestled  by  her  first-born  child, 
Whispering  tearful  joy  and  praise. 
In  that  old  fnmilar  phrase. 
Many  a  mother's  heart  has  thrilled. 
Many  a  mother's  eye  has  filled 
With  each  simple,  solemn  word,— 
"  A  man  was  given  her  from  the  Lord/* 
While  the  Uttle  infant  lay 
Heedless  of  the  wintry  day, 
With  unconscious,  wistful  eyes 
Seeking  for  their  parent  skies. 

As  different  as  styles  can  be  is  this  from  its 
successor — also  one  of  the  six,  by  Arthur  J. 
Munby,  M.A.,  of  Cambridge,  whose  polished  verses 
indicate  a  classical  formation ;  but  we  must  pass 
them  over,  and  dose  with  only  one  more  quota- 
tion. 

Wherever  men  shall  fight  for  fatherland— 

Wherever  Liberty  asserts  her  sway—- 

Whilst  Freedom  lives,  aud  Scotland's  mountains  stand, 

All  hearts  shall  burn  and  bound  'neath  "Scots  whahae!** 

The  grand,  fierce  pmiD  oeased,  and  bursts  a  strain, 
Iiow  and  despairing,  of  lott  hope  and  love. 
So  piteons,  tliat  for  ever  tears,  like  rain. 
Shall  fall  for  **  Mary,"  ta'en  to  heaven  above. 

The  dirge  died  on  the  wailing  wires ;  and  rose 
A  kindrf  d  echo  from  his  breast  forlorn  ; 
Again  the  strings  were  charged  with  mortal  woes. 
And  snJly  told  that  "  Man  was  made  to  Mourn.** 

These  verses  arc  taken  from  "  Genet hliacon," 
by  John  Hosjre  Duffy,  of  London.  They  were 
among  the  twenty-six  highly  recommended  at 
Sydenham,  and  they  contain  good  grounds  for  the 
opinions  expressed  of  them  there. 

The  matter  of  this  volume  is  very  singular,  aa 
was  its  origin,  aud  as  may  be  its  fate  ;  for  in  1959 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  be  wanted, 
and  would  sell ;  and  if  the  anticipations  of  several 
contributors  be  correct,  its  price  will  be  enhanced 
by  centuries.  The  publishing  department  baa 
been  neatly  performed.  The  paper,  typography, 
and  workmanship  are  creditable  to  the  Glasgow 
pre&s.  As  the  occasion  required,  it  is  one  of  the 
works  which  probably  will  not,  a  hundred  years 
hence,  exhibit  unfavourably  the  state  of  art  in 
book-producing,  even  at  this — aa  it  will  be  then- 
remote  period  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  publishers 
will  be  repaid  for  their  endeavours  to  set  the  future 
bookselling  fraternity  right  respecting  the  present 
trade. 
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Thb  Wavdjs&eb,  by  Owbn  Mbbibith.* — 
The  aaibor  of  ibis  volaoie  uses  a  name  to  which 
it  18  said  he  is  no  more  eQtitled  thau  any  other 
person,  twless  he  proposes  to  employ  the  assumed 
title  for  poetry,  and  bis  own  for  politics.  He  may 
attain  a  prescriptive  claim  to  Owen  Meredith  in 
this  manner.  His  "  Wanderer''  in  a  short  period 
having  reached  a  second  edition,  gives  further 
proof  that  poetry  sells  still,  even  iu  this  iron  age 
of  joint-stock  companies,  railways,  und  telegraphs. 
Through  the  entire  volume  two  or  three  veins  run. 
Perhaps  the  manner  of  the  volume  excuses  irregu- 
larity or  even  renders  it  necessary.  It  need  not 
however,  excuse  some  other  matters*  We  can 
scarcely  suppose  two  works  more  dissimilar  than 
the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  and  the  "  Wanderer," 
yet  they  are  not  destitute  of  some  points  of  resem- 
blance— not  only  in  the  common  facts  that  both 
are  books,  that  both  are  poems,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject of  both  is  mainly  love — ^but  chiefly  and  more 
obviously  that  both  draw  lessons  and  educe  morals 
imperceptibly  to  the  reader  out  of  their  subjects. 
Owen  Meredith  disfigures  hii  quaint  verses  with 
abrupt  and  unnatural  conclusions,  and  with  a 
mysterious  series  of  threads  throngh  all,  as  if  he 
meant  to  show  that  they  might  have  been  linked 
together,  but  the  binders  work  was  left  half- 
finished.  The  epilogue  and  the  prologue  are  the 
two  boards  of  the  book  lightly  stitched  together, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  an  intention  to 
make  the  leaves  a  serial,  but  the  matter  is  left 
doubtful.  Of  course,  therefore,  some  arrange- 
ments have  been  neglected,  and  the  result  can 
scarcely  be  styled  the  carelessness  of  art.  The 
reader  meets  every  here  and  there  absurd  frag- 
ments like  flies  in  ointment,  only  the  flies  are 
rather  thick  here  and  not  only  destroy  the  perfume, 
bnt  establish  something  else  of  tbeir  own.  There 
is,  "  Going  Back  Again  "  at  page  310  consisting  of 
only  seven  times  four  are  twenty -eight  lines,  but 
with  much  in  them  of  horrible  stuff,  verse  1.  The 
writer  dreamed  that  he  was  in  Italy.  2.  That  he 
came  to  a  palace  with  open  windows,  and  his  love 
sat  at  one  of  them,  and  '*  beckoned  him" 
courteously  "  up  the  stairs.'^  3.  The  palace  must 
have  been  of  great  dimensions,  for  he  roamed 
through  many  corridors,  chambers  of  state  and 
open  doors,  before  he  reached  her.  'J;.  At  last  he 
came  to  the  bridal  chamber,  and  the  flowers  were 
"  talking  fast  '*  and  "  whispering  at  the  window." 
5.  In  the  stillness  of  the  place  he  heari  every 
word  they  said,  notwithstanding  they  were 
whispering  beneath  their  breath  wiih  fear ; 
for  somebody  was  dead.  0.  When  he  came  to 
"the  little  rose  coloured  room,  which  seems  to 
have  been  beyond  the  bridal  chamber,  the  bat 
flew  out  of  the  window  whereat  his  love  sat,     7. 

She  sat  wiih  her  guitar  on  her  knee. 

Bat  she  was  not.  singing  a  note, 
For  some  one  bad  4rawn  (all,  wlio  could  it  be) 

A  knife  across  her  thoat. 

*  London :  Chapman  and  Ilall.    1  vol.  pp  4SC,  Sod 
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As  she  was  alive  a  few  minutes  before,  and  beckon- 
ing her  love  from  the  window,  circumstantial 
evidence  would  carry  the  case  hard  against  the 
bat,  the  flowers,  or  the  poet.  However,  there  is 
no  doubt  left  that  the  poet,  Owen  Meredith,  was 
the  wicked  one.  He  tells  it  all,  page  407  to 
Eatima.  Verse  I.  She  vras  '*  pure  as  April  snow- 
drops are,'*  and  he  was  to  wed  her.  2.  At  sunset 
they  sat  "  among  the  hot  pomegranate  boughs,*' 
that  we  fancy  is  very  pleasant,  and  the  boughs 
might  be  still  more  useful  at  noon.  3.  She  was 
singing,  but  she  stopped  to  gaze  at  him,  very 
naturally  and  proper ;  and  she  inquired  why  he  did 
not  speak  ;  a  question  that  other  young  ladies 
might  have  been  inclined  to  whisper.  4.  He 
fouud  means  to  reply  :— 

Silent  I  am,  yonng  Fatiiiia, 

1^'or  silent  is  my  soal  iu  rue. 
And  language  will  not  help  the  want 

Of  that  which  cannot  erer  be. 

5.  Fatiina  very  naturally  puts  the  further  interro 
gative  : — 

Bat  wherefore  is  thy  spirit  sad. 

And  receives  this  reply ; — 

Because  thy  face  is  wonderous  like 
The  face  of  one  I  knenr  that's  dead. 

6.  A  lady  may  be  jealous  even  of  the  de«d,  and 
Fatima,  perhaps  hastily  and  rudely  inquires  who 
kissed  him  first — a  stupid  qaestion  to  put  to  any 
young  man  whose  infancy  was  passed  iu  a  nursery. 

7.  And  Tatima  moralizes  upon  **  she  that's  dead,'* 
being  so  loved  by  him  that  her  memory  stirred  him 
yet,  and  his  face  grew  pale.     8.  He  explaius  :— 

Ay,  Fatima,  I  lored  her  well, 

With  all  of  love's  an  I  life's  despair, 

Or  else  I  had  not  strangled  her. 
That  night  in  her  own  fatal  liair. 

Now  there's  the  secret.  He  ran  from  Italy  in 
time  to  save  his  life,  only  he  did  not  draw  a  knife 
across  the  throat  of  the  lady  at  the  window,  but 
hanged  her  by  her  own  golden  hair.  The  crime 
was  not  greatly  reduced  by  the  instrument ;  but 
it  was  made  a  little  more  romantic. 

If  any  persons  consider  things  of  this  kind 
deserving  of  a  place  in  a  volume  that  pretends  to, 
and  possesses  the  elements  of  real  worth,  we  are 
sorry  for  their  taste.  Owen  Meredith  not  being 
destitute,  being  even  rich  in  genius,  should  not 
mar  it  by  such  mockeries  as  those  we  have 
quoted.  He  hates  scandal — that  is  right,  but  it 
is  scandalous  to  mix  up  the  dogrels  of  thought 
with  other  and  living  thoughts  He  chokes  ideas 
with  paltry  puns.  Yet  there  is  good  matter  in  the 
volume  ;  it  abounds  with  it,  and  there  is  oouci&e 
and  earnest  writing ;  thus  page  05  : — 

1  know  how  tender  friends  o  f  mc, 

liare  talked  with  broken  hint  and  glance  : 

The  choicc»t  flower  of  calumny, 

That  seem,  like  weeds,  to  spring  from  chance. 

That  small,  small,  imperceptible 

Small  talk,  which  cuts  like  powdet'd  glass 

Ground  in  Tophana— none  can  tell 
Where  lurks  the  power  the  poison  has  ! 
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I  ntftv  be  norbc  lluio  \\\c\  vrouU  )Hi.\r, 
(\V!io  knowf  the  norst  of  «ny  man  ?) 

But,  right  or  wroDg,  be  sure  mity  love 
I»  not  what  th^y  conceive,  or  cmi. 

Nor  do  I  qieition  w1i«t  tlum  tiit, 

Nor  what  thy  life,  in  g^eAt  or  ^nmll, 
ThoB  art,  I  koow,  irhat  all  my  heart 

Moat  beat  or  break  for.    That  in  »ll. 

Mr.  Meredith's  love  letter,  page  00,  being  original 
and  suitable  to  the  trials  of  Sir  Lancelot,  might 
ba?e  been  offered  as  an  example  to  that  knight  if 
he  had  been  aliye,  btit  he  is  dead,  and  dead  twelve 
hundred  years ;  yet  the  old  sorrows  lire  now  as 
thej  lived  in  his  time.  People,  poets  especially, 
never  get  into  the  right  oonnexion  somehow  ;  and 
wc  can  only  commend  the  passionate  resignation 
of  Mr.  O.  M.  to  the  world,  as  an  example  of  all 
that  may  be  dared,  determined,  and  done  in  difl- 
cult  circumstances.  He  however  falls  into  blunders 
theoretically,  even  where  he  means  to  do  well. 
This  love  letter  is  addressed  to  somebody  who 
loved  him,  and  married  another  person  whom  she 
did  not  love,  without  apparently  the  common 
causes  for  tneh  errors,  and  perlisps  we  may  add 
guilt,  although  the  word  is  somewhat  strong  for 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  these  mistakes  the 
poet  wants  to  maintain  a  Fbtontc  correspondence, 
and  that  may  be  possible.  He  writes  in  a  religioua 
and  resigned  strain.  After  iiis  own  fashion  he  is 
religious.  He  says  towards  the  middle  of  his 
letter:— 

Wherefore  it  happeni,  in  this  riddHng  world, 
Tliat,  where  sin  came  not,  lorrow  yet  ihould  be ; 

Why  hesfen't  moat  hartfol  thondert  thoald  be  hurled. 
At  what  seemi  noblett  in  hnroanity. 

And  «e  are  pnoUhed  for  oar  purest  deeds, 
And  ehaatened  for  our  holiest  Ihooghts;  nUb  I 

There  it  no  reason  foaod  io  all  the  creeds, 

Why  theae  things  are,  nor  M-hence  they  come  to  pass. 

Bnt  in  the  heart  of  roan  a  secret  roiee 
Tliere  is  whtch  speaks,  and  will  not  be  restraint 

Whioh  eries  to  grief,  weep  on,  while  I  rejoice. 
Knowing  that  somewhere  all  will  be  explained. 

There  is  no  difficulty  on  the  last  line.  All  will 
be  explained — and  there  may  be  many  eurious 
explanations,  or  what  would  seem  to  us  startling 
now  ;  but  the  first  and  second  lines  of  the  quota- 
tion form  the  difficulty.  Sin  comes  tirst,  and  sor- 
row next.  Tlie  circumstances  of  the  letter  pre- 
suppose sin.  They  could  not  have  occurred 
otherwise.  These  errors  in  theology  arise — with- 
out saying  anything  for  a  forgotten  revelation — 
out  of  shallow  thought.  This  particular  grief 
came  not  without  sin,  unless  it  is  misrepresented. 
The  poet  tells  his  correspondent  some  farther 
theories,  that  may  not  be  exactly  true :— 

Has  cannot  make,  bnt  may  ennoble  fate 
By  nobly  bearing  it.    So  let  ns  tmtt, 

Not  to  ooraeltea  bnt  God,  and  calmly  wait 
Lore's  orient  ont  of  darkness  and  of  dast. 

Farewell,  and  yet  again  farewell,  and  yet 
Kerer  farewell«»if  farewell  mean  to  faro 

Alone  and  disunited.    Lore  hath  set 
Oar  days  in  ronsic  to  the  self.ume  air. 


The  Urst  verse  contains  all  that  needs  remark  ; 
the  second  is  a  pretty  conceit.  All  of  the  first 
that  we  care  to  note  is  the  first  sentence  concern- 
ing fate.  The  opinion  is  correct.  We  cannot 
make,  and  we  may  modify  and  mould  that  which 
men  call  fate.  We  cannot  make  circumstances, 
but  we  can  give  their  character  to  ocounrencea, 
and  that  is  all  their  value.  At  page  887,  however, 
we  find  all  this  good  doctrine  overthrown  «n  the 
Euthanasia.     We  quote  the  lines  : — 

Alas !  *tis  sot  the  ereed  that  ssve^  the  man ; 

It  is  the  man  that  joatiftes  the  ereed ; 
And  each  moat  save  his  own  aoal  as  he  can. 

Since  each  is  barthened  with  a  different  need. 
Ronnd  each  the  bandit  pisaions  Inrk,  and,  fast 

And  ftirioQs,  swarm  to  atrip  the  pilgrim  bare : 
Then  oft,  in  lonely  plaoea  anaware^ 

Fall  00  him,  and  do  mvrder  him  at  last. 

Euthanasia  is  a  composition  with  a  wide  golf 
between  it  and  Fatima.  It  is  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent caste,  and  we  donbt  the  propriety  of  jamb* 
ling  such  opposite  subject  together ;  but  if  at  page 
78, 

Man  cannot  make,  but  may  ennoble  late, 

and  at  page  387,  each  man — 

Most  Bate  his  own  sonl  aa  he  can, 

we  Are  unable  to  reconcile  the  opinions,  and 
scarcely  see  the  force  of  the  following  quotation 
from  Euthanasia,  which,  alone,  we  should  appro* 
ciate : — 

And  so  the  Trince  of  Life,  in  dying  gave 

Undying  life  to  mortals.     Onee  He  stood 
Among  His  fellows,  on  this  sido  the  grave, 

A  man,  perceptible  to  flesh  and  blood  : 
Now,  taken  from  oor  sight,  he  dwells  no  lets 

Within  onr  mortal  memory  and  thought — 
The  mystery  of  all  He  was  and  wrought 

Is  made  a  part  of  general  oonscioasness. 

We  recommend  poets  to  keep  clear  of  abstruse 
subjects  in  their  verses,  unless  they  understand 
them  well.  These  topics  only  bear  careful  hand- 
ling, and  there  are  not  many  readers  who  care  for 
logic  in  verse.  It  has  been  placed  there — placed 
well.  Arguments  on  these  subjects  have  been 
woven  up  in  pleasing  lays  and  verses,  with  rare 
combinations  of  genius  and  wisdom.  They  have 
been  tempered  by  long  experiences ;  and  until  a 
man  holds  firm  and  fixed  principles,  he  need  not 
dress  up  moods  that  presently  may  be  modulated 
and  made  coutradictory,  even  in  beautiful  and 
choice  language. 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  contains  religions 
hymns  of  great  merit.  There  are  several  of  them, 
but  they  could  all  bear  to  be  weeded  with  advan- 
tage. The  best  of  them  has,  aa  its  text,  Mark 
xvi.  6. 

If  Jesus  came  to  earth  again. 
And  walked  and  talked  in  field  and  atrpct, 
Who  would  aot  lay  his  hamaa  paia 
Low  at  thoee  heaTealy  feet  P 

And  leave  the  loom,  and  leave  the  lotc^ 
And  leave  the  volnme  on  the  shelf. 
To  follow  Him,  unquestioning,  mute. 
If  *twcre  the  Lord  himself  P 
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How  nwttj  a  brow  v'vM  care  oVrworn, 
How  manj  a  heart  with  grief  oVrhtdcn, 
How  roaojr  a  youth  with  love  forluru, 
IIow  mnnj  a  roourning  maiden — 

Would  leave  the  baffling  earthly  prize 
Which  (aih  the  earthly,  weak  endeavoar, 
To  gate  into  thote  holy  ejea, 
And  drink  content  for  ever  P 

The  norlal  hope  I  aak  with  tears 
Of  heaven — to  loothe  this  mortal  pain — 
The  dream  of  all  my  darkenM  yeara — 
I  should  not  cling  to  then. 

The  pride  that  prompts  the  bitter  jest — 
(Sharp  styptic  of  a  bleeding  heart !) 
Woold  fail,  and  hambty  leave  confest 
The  sin  thai  brongbt  the  smart. 

We  Are  not  oerUin  that  the  writer  qaite  under- 
stands himself  wfaea  he  makes  to  himself  the 
following  beantifol  proposals  as  the  results,  not  of 
faith  bai  of  sight.  Beings  of  higher  inteileotnal 
strength  than  our  race  saw  and  fell.  They  stum- 
fafed  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  not  required  to 
walk  by  faith,  but  by  sight.  Even  when  the 
Prince  of  Life  lived  visibly  on  the  earth.  He  spake 
— so  said  a  Pagan  soldier — as  never  man  spake. 
Even  when  He  died.  He  died — so  said  another 
Roman  soldier — as  man  could  not  die,  surrounded 
by  such  circumstanoes  as  revealed  His  power. 
Even  when  He  rose  again.  He  rose  with  such  ac- 
coippaniments  as  scared  a  Roman  guard,  and  drove 
them  from  their  watch.  Yet  we  know  not  that 
all,  or  any  of  these  men,  believed  ;  that  they  who 
thus  acknowledged  His  divinity  on  the  esrtb,  fol- 
lowed him  so  lovingly  and  trustingly  through  all 
their  lives,  when  He  had  passed  in  visible  presence 
from  earth,  as  our  poet  would  resolve  to  follow — 
forgetful  that  intellectual  men,  who  saw  his  mira- 
cles, and  might  have  followed  by  sight,  went  back 
to  their  schools,  their  disputations,  their  hard 
dogmas,  their  self-sufficiency,  their  personal  pride, 
their  persecutions,  and  their  woe-workings  ;  just 
as  we,  left  to  our  own  guidance,  yet  endowed  with 
this  sight,  might  pass  on  to  perish — as  they 
perished — how  and  where  we  know  not.  They 
came  upon  the  page ;  they  looked  hard  as  the  flint 
of  Horeb ;  they  passed. 

If  I  might  croncb  within  the  fold 
Of  that  white  robe  (a  woanded  bird) 
The  faoe  that  Maiy  saw  behold, 
And  hear  the  words  the  heard — 

I  wonld  not  ask  one  word  of  all 
That  now  my  nature  yearns  to  know; 
The  legend  of  the  ancient  Fall ; 
The  sonree  of  hnmaa  woe. 

What  hopes  in  other  worlds  may  hide ; 
What  griefs  yet  unexplored  in  this ; 
How  farea  the  spirit  within  the  wide 
Wasle  traet  of  that  abyss, 

Which  scares  the  heart  (bince  all  we  know 
Of  life  is  only  conseiooa  sorrow) 
Iieat  novel  life  be  novel  woo 
In  death'i  nodswasd  to-morrow. 


I  would  not  abk  one  word  of  this 
If  I  might  only  hide  my  head, 
On  that  beloved  breast,  and  kists 
The  wounds  where  Jesua  bled. 

And  I,  wherever  He  went,  would  go, 
Nor  question  where  the  path  might  lead. 
Enough  to  know  that,  here  below, 
I  walked  with  Ood  indeed  I 

Hia  sheep  along  the  cool,  the  shade. 
By  the  still  water-course  He  leads. 
His  Iambs  upon  His  breast  are  laid. 
His  hungry  one's  He  feeds. 

Safe  in  hia  bosom  I  ahould  lie,  . 
Hearing,  where*ere  His  steps  might  be, 
Calm  waters,  murmuring,  murmuring  l^, 
To  meet  the  mighty  sea. 

The  dedication  of  the  volume  has,  periiaps,  its 
finest  verses — the  most  pleasing  and  the  most 
readable  at  a  period  when  all  labour  is  a  bore,  and 
especially  the  labour  of  thought.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  read  just  now,  and  the  hardship  is  increased  if 
the  reader  be  obliged  to  dive  after  aud  struggle  for 
the  meaning  of  all  he  reads.  Something  airy  and 
light,  like  the  following  verses,  are  good  enough 
for  the  seaside — or  any  other  place  ;  temperature 
being,  especially  where  there  is  no  shade  to  be 
had,  except  a  choking  room,  or,  what  is  incon- 
ceivably worse,  a  room  cooled  by  draughts — 128 
in  the  sun : — 

As  in  the  laorel*8  mnrmurooa  leaves 
*Twa8  fabled,  once,  a  virgin  dwelt ; 
Within  the  poet's  page  yet  heaves 
The  poet*s  heart,  and  lovea,  or  grieves, 
Or  triumphs  as  it  felt. 

A  human  spirit  here  records 

The  annals  of  its  human  strife, 

A  human  hand  hath  touched  these  diords. 

These  songs  may  all  be  idle  words ; 

And  yet — they  once  were  life. 

I  gave  my  harp  to  memory  : 
Sbo  sung  of  hope,  when  hope  iras  young-^ 
Of  youth,  as  youth  no  more  may  be ; 
And,  since  she  sung  of  youth,  to  thee. 
Friend  of  my  youth,  she  sung. 

"The  Wanderer,"  with  many  errors  of  judg- 
ment, has  many  excellencies  of  style.  The  genius 
of  Owen  Meredith  is  not  a  matter  admitting  of 
doubt ;  and  it  is  a  pitj  that  it  should  be  dashed 
by  eccentricities  which  are  alien  altogether  from 
genius.  "  The  Wanderer*'  is  not  his  first  work. 
It  probably  will  not  be  his  last,  and  he  may  add 
literary  honours  to  a  name  that  has  them  in  abund- 
ance, and  help  to  assert  for  his  generation  a  claim 
not  inferior  to  that  made  for  the  last. 

A  dozen  of  volumes  beside  us  should  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  number;  but  we  have 
no  more  space  than  would  serve  to  catalogue  them 
— and  even  a  list  of  poetns  is  not  less  dnll  reading 
than  any  othtr  book  list. 
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Come  rest,  come  rest,  ray  leal  old  frieads, 
Loll  at  ease  roand  the  old  rouad  table  ; 

No\v  tbc  sun  descends  and  oar  dnty  ends, 
We'll  have  mirth  as  long  as  we're  able. 

CHORUS. 

Then  for  all  the  rich  blood  we  have  ever  outpoured 
Let  us  pour  in  the  red  wine  fairly  ; 

Though  our  hands  have  warred  till  weak  for  the 
sword. 
They  can  wield  round  the  wine-cup  rarely. 

We  have  marched,  we  have  fought,  in  the  sweltry 
sun. 
All  the  day  since  Eeveillce's  blaring ; 
Now  the  march  is  done,  and  the  fight  is  won, 
We've  a  right  to  rest  and  good  faring. 

Theu  for  all  the  rich  blood,  &c. 

See  a  rich  warm  light  in  the  west  still  glows. 

Though  the  sun  has  sunk  before  ns. 
Though  the  grey  shades  close  o'er  the  world's 
repose. 
And  the  dark  night  gathers  o'er  us. 

Then  for  all  the  rich  blood,  &c. 


Though  our  voices  break  aft  our  songs  we  iroQ, 
Though  oar  eyes  and  oar  limbs  fall  weary ; 

Let  each  trnsty  soul  have  his  pipe  and  bis  bowl. 
And  the  last  few  hours  shall  be  cheery. 

Then  for  all  the  rich  blood,  &c. 

Till  the  thick  night  wraps  both  the  vale  and  the 
steep. 
Where  in  bad  luck  or  good  we  fought  fair,  boys ; 
Till  we  sink  in  the  deep,  in  tlie  long  still  sleep, 
Which  shall  drown  all  trouble  and  care^  boys. 
Then  for  all  the  rich  Uood,  &o. 

And  what  reck  we,  0  my  leal  old  mates. 

What  may  come  with  the  dawn  of  the  morrow  ? 

We  shall  rise  fresh  and  stout,  with  the  old  heart:-, 
no  doubt. 
To  engage  toil  and  danger  and  sorrow. 

Then  for  all  the  rich  blood  we  have  ever  outpoured^ 
Let  us  poor  in  the  red  wine  fairly  ; 

Though  our  hands  have  warred  till  weak  for  the 
sword, 
They  can  wield  round  the  wiue>cap  rarely. 

CfiSPUSCULUB. 


MIDDLE   MEN.— No.    II. 


Wo  proeeed  with  our  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
maternal  influence  in  the  formation  of  middle- class 
character.  As  to  Warren  Hastings,  whom  we 
mentioned  before,  he  lost  his  mother  early,  and 
therefore  little  praise  or  blame  may  be  ascribed  to 
her  for  his  subsequent  career.  England  is  a  Chris- 
tian country.  English  people  profess  Christianity. 
They  make  a  terrible  fuss  about  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church,  and  stand  up  for  all  ecclesiastical 
rights,  dignities,  and  privileges.  We  may,  there- 
fore, in  deference  to  the  feeling,  continue  our 
catalogue  of  middle  men,  with  examples  of  clerical 
excellence  and  superiority. 

We  commence  with  no  less  a  person  than  St. 
Augustine.  As  to  his  saiutship  it  goes  for  nothing 
more  than  a  distinctive  cognomen,  like  doctor«  or 
dean,  or  deputy.  We  speak  of  Deputy  Double- 
face,  or  Dean  Colet,  or  Doctor  Santaudrum — and 
in  the  same  manner  we  say  Saint  Augustine.  The 
saint  distinguishes  him  from  all  the  Augustines 
who  lived  either  at,  or  before,  or  after,  his  era.        ] 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Christian  mother  and  i 
Pagan  father,  for  his  mother  Monica,  as  excellent  a 
woman  as  ever  lived,  did  certainly  marry  an  un- 
believer. 

NoWy  in  the  present  day,  we  may  argue  that  a 
very  good  woman  would  not  marry  a  Pagan,  and 
neither  would  she,  but  then  Pagans  don't  grow 
spontaneously  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 


tury, and  they  did  flourish  in  Afriea  in  the  fonrtb. 
Paganism  was  the  rule  at  that  period,  Christianity 
the  exception.  Pagans  were  not  held  in  the  odium 
then  that  they  are  now — it  rather  fell  on  the 
Clirbtians. 

The  father  of  Augustine  was  a  poor  free- man  of 
Thagaste.  Altliough  a  Pagan,  he  was  anxious  for 
his  son's  welfare,  and  gave  him  all  the  educational 
advantages  he  could.  But  he  set  him  a  bad  ex- 
ample all  the  while,  by  living  a  lawless  and  volup- 
tuous life.  The  good  advice  of  Monica  was  only 
too  frequently  annulled  by  the  vicious  preoedenta 
of  the  father;  the  boy  emulated  his  conduct,  aud 
became  almost  as  bad.  It  was  a  bitter  grief  to 
Monica  to  see  her  child  following  in  such  evil 
steps ;  bui  she  could  do  nothing  to  savo  him  ex- 
cept urge  and  entreat,  and  urgency  and  entreaty 
went  for  nothing  it  seemed.  Thus  passed  his 
youth,  until,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to 
Carthage,  to  pursue  those  studies  which  both 
parents  thought  necessary  for  him. 

The  expense  was  a  terrible  object  to  meet,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  most  extreme  aud  praiseworthy 
frugality  on  the  part  of  Monica  and  her  husband 
that  the  means  of  defraying  that  outlay  could  be 
met.  However,  it  was  saved,  and  to  Carthago  the 
boy  went.  He  was  at  this  early  age  even  noted 
for  his  intellectual  acquirements,  bat  the  senselesa 
debauchery  of  his  life  threatened  to  mar  all.    Nor 
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had  lie  sense  to  be  ashamed  of  his  errors — he 
gloried  in  them,  paraded  them  to  the  world,  and 
boasted  of  those  vices  which  so  terribly  disgraced 
him. 

He  went  to  Carthage  in  371.  His  father  died 
about  twelve  months  after  his  departure.  For  the 
next  two  years  he  was  supported  entirely  by  his 
mother.  She  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  her  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  were  but 
ill  repaid  by  her  thankless  son,  who  seemed  bent 
on  running  an  evil  course.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  his  father  he  returned  to  Ttiagaste,  but  went  to 
Carthage  ngain  in  380.  Monica  having  now  no 
tie  to  Thagaste,  followed  him. 

Years  passed  on,  and  the  youth  had  run  the 
gauntlet  of  many  vices.  But  a  change  was  work- 
ing in  him  :  he  began  to  weary  of  the  senseless  life 
of  passion,  and  the  wild  companions  from  whom  he 
never  heard  a  high  or  worthy  maxim.  He  felt 
that  he  was  capable  of  a  higher  destiny  than  filter- 
ing his  life  away  in  the  society  and  pursuits  of  the 
debauchee.  An  irresistible  longing  for  something 
worthier  crept  over  him  :  he  was  professedly  a 
disciple  of  the  Manichean  system,  but  its  absurdi- 
ties disgusted  him,  and  he  would  no  longer  be 
blind  to  the  Manichaean  fallacies. 

He  was  now  a  deeply- read  man,  and  his  opinion 
was  taken  as  authority.  'Ihe  learned  appealed  to 
him  in  any  matter  of  discussion,  and  quoted  him. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  followers  of  the 
doctrines  he  had  hitherto  professed  looked  on  his 
desertion  of  their  tenets  as  an  evil  to  he  dreaded 
and  prevented.  They  argued  with  him,  persuaded 
and  besought,  and  then  gave  him  over  to  the 
councils  of  Faust  us,  one  of  their  own  body,  an 
eloquent  and  accomplished  person.  Augustine 
heard  all  Faust  us  had  to  say,  but  remained  uncon- 
vinced. 

Every  day  he  became  more  fervent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth.  Mainly  to  investigate  the  subject 
he  went  to  Rome.  The  lives  of  the  Roman  youths 
were  licentious  and  disgusted  him.  They  reminded 
him  of  the  society  hs  had  left.  He  must  have 
changed  greatly  to  have  felt  this.  He  next  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Milan.  Again  his  mother  followed  him,  and  soon 
was  all  her  love  and  devotion  to  be  repaid,  for  at 
Milan  Augnstine  met  the  good  bishop  Ambrose, 
through  whose  means  he  learnt  to  know  and  es- 
teem the  blessed  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to 
recognise  that  sterling  principle  for  which  his 
heart  had  hitherto  pined  in  vain. 

The  history  of  St.  Augustine,  from  his  birth  to 
the  time  when  his  fame  was  well  established, 
proves  how  much  (under  God)  a  good  mother  may 
accomplish. 

The  high  position  he  afterwards  held  was  mainly 
attributable  to  his  piety,  and  that  might  certainly 
be  traced  to  the  instrumentality  of  Monica,  who 
followed  him  with  her  prayers,  tears,  entreaties, 
and  advice  through  every  scene  of  his  eventful  life. 
And  Augustine  was  of  the  "middling"  classes, 
'although  the  term  seems  out  of  character  when 


applied  to  African  society.  At  that  era  the  infi- 
nitissimal  grades  into  which  society  is  now  divided 
and  subdivided  did  not  exist.  Rome  owned  but 
two  main  divisions,  the  patrician  and  the  plebeian ; 
Cartilage  probably  was  socially  formed  on  the  same 
model ;  but  the  parents  of  Augustine  being  free, 
held  what  might  be  considered  rank  among  the 
middle  classes. 

Away  from  Africa  our  thoughts  settle  down  iu 
one  of  England*s  pleasant  shades  in  Long  Melford, 
near  Ipswich,  where,  under  the  roof  of  a  poor  but 
honest  man,  was  born  a  son — afterwards  the  com- 
panion of  kings  and  princes — the  celebrated  Car* 
dinal  Wolscy.  Some  people  have  assigned  the 
trade  of  butcher  to  his  father ;  but  whether  ho 
was  a  butcher  or  not,  his  son,  the  Cardinal,  was 
undoubtedly  a  person  of  humble  origin.  His  sub- 
sequent career,  with  all  its  pomp,  and  pride,  and 
folly,  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  His 
education  began  at  the  Free  Grammar  School  of 
Ipswich ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  became  master  of  a  gram- 
mar school  attached  to  the  college.  Of  his  mother 
we  read  little ;  but  her  ambition  may  have  been 
gratified  in  the  career  of  that  son,  most  creditable 
at  the  beginning. 

Next  to  Wolsey,  comes  Latimer,  the  son  of  a 
Leicestershire  farmer,  who  had  no  lands  of  his 
own,  but  rented  a  small  farm,  keeping  about  half 
a  dozen  men  to  till  it.  The  elder  Latimer,  with 
his  labourers,  did  the  king  good  service  at  Black- 
heath  Field.  The  mother  of  Latimer  appears  to 
hare  been  a  thrifty,  hard-working  woman  ;  his 
father,  much  the  same,  as  the  farm  enabled  him 
to  educate  his  boy  decently,  and  marry  his  girls 
with  a  portion  of  five  pounds  each — a  larger  sum 
in  those  days  than  the  present. 

Cranmer,  as  living  in  the  same  reign — that  of 
Henry  VIII. — may  be  cited  next.  Ho  was  in  a 
superior  station  to  Latimer,  but  still  in  the  mid- 
dling clashes — his  father  being  a  country  gentle- 
man. He  was  born  at  Aslacton,  Notts,  in  14S9. 
His  first  schoolmabter  was  the  parish  clerk ;  but 
subsequently,  when  the  whole  charge  of  the  boy 
devolved  on  his  mother,  in  consequence  of  her 
widowhood,  she  placed  him  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

And  here,  as  a  man  of  the  same  period,  and  one 
moreover,  whof.c  name  should  be  specially  remem- 
bered with  gratitude,  we  mention  Dean  Colet,  the 
eldest  of  twenty-one  children,  born  to  the  worthy 
old  knight  of  the  same  name.  Sir  Henry  Colet, 
who  twice  tilled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don. Perhaps  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  present  day, 
— or  the  Lady  Mayoress,  rather,  for  it  is  more  iu 
woman's  way,  after  all — may  not  like  to  be  called 
one  of  the  middling  classes;  yet  she  is  essentially 
so,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  During  the  }ear 
of  ofilce,  she  is  the  first  lady  of  the  middling 
classes  officially — for  the  city  is  their  theatre,  and 
the  mayor  and  mayoress  the  principal  actors  on 
that  stage. 

Now,  after  that  apology  to  Lord  Mayor  Colet, 
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JOHV  COLBT. 


for  phciusT  Un^  iu  the  raok  and  file,  ve  reium  to 
bis  toB.  John  Golet  vas  born  in  the  reigon  of 
£dward  IV.,  iu  li66.  His  fatlter  was  a  wealthj 
man—- Uke  almoat  all  oilier  Lord  Majors  of  Lon- 
don. The  boy  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  in  li83«  After  remaining  there  for  seven 
years,  he  set  out  for  oontinental  travelling,  remain- 
ing abroad  until  1497.  After  taking  holy  orders, 
he  vas  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Dennington,  in 
Suffolk,  and  from  that  be  became  Dean  of  S^. 
Paul's.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  calling,  seeking,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  but  be  met  with  disappointment  and 
trouble.  At  length  he  entertained  the  benevolent 
ide%  of  eonsecrating  his  fortune  to  some  object 
of  permanent  utility  to  his  country.  The  notion 
was  earried  into  effect  in  the  foundation  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  in  1512.  In  the  <'  great  fire  of 
London,"  in  1666,  tho  original  school-room  was 
destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Wren.  Tbi-s  second 
erection  iK>t  being  approved,  in  comparatively  mo- 
dern years,  it  was  taken  down,  and  the  school  was 
rebuilt,  from  the  designs  of  George  Smith,  in 
1824.  The  school  was  originally  endowed  from 
the  proceeds  of  aome  rents  in  Buckinghamshire, 
which  at  that  time  yielded  £55  14s.  lOJd.  per 
annum.  The  same  rents  now  produce  £1,858  16s. 
lOid.  per  annum.  The  present  income  of  the 
school,  derivable  from  this  and  other  sources,  is 
more  than  £5,000  per  annum.  The  original 
statues  were,  some  years  since,  accidentally  met 
with  at  a  bookaeller'a  stall,  and  presented  by  the 
purchaser  to  the  British  Museum.  The  school 
was  intended  originally  for  153  boys,  of  every  na- 
tion, and  country,  and  class ;  the  education  to  be 
classical;  the  age  of  admission  fifteen  years  or 
over.  One  curious  condition  was  prefixed  to  the 
statutes  of  this  school :  the  students  were  all  to 
use  wax  candles.  The  presentations  were  to  be 
jn  the  gift  of  tho  Master  of  the  Mercer's  Company. 

Many  celebrated  men  have  been  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  School ;  and  we  might  mention  Milton, 
Samuel  Peppys,  EUiston  the  comedian,  and,  in  the 
law,  Lord  Chancellor  Truro.  We  need  not  prove 
our  theory,  however,  by  adhering  to  a  cUss.  The 
scholars  of  St.  Paul's  may  serve  our  purpose 
better. 

On  a  dark  December  morning  in  the  year  1608, 
was  bom  in  Bread-street,  Cheapside,  the  author 
of  "  Paradise  Lost."  His  father  was  a  scrivener, 
and  the  birth  of  the  poet  is  registered,  for  the  re- 
cord is  still  preserved,  in  the  adjoining  church  of 
AUballows.  He  was  first  placed  under  a  master 
of  the  name  of  Young,  who  held  Puritanical 
opinions ;  and  at  fifteen,  his  education  had  pro- 
gressed 60  successfully  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  no 
mean  attainments.  At  that  age  he  went  to  St. 
Paul's  school,  under  Alexander  Gill.  On  the  12th 
of  February,  1634,  ho  was  admitted  to  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge ;  in  1632  he  left  the  Univer- 
sity, having  taken  hia  degree  of  M.  A*,  and  re- 
turued  to  bis  father's  bouse  M  Horton,  Bucks, 


whither  the  family  had  removed.  Jle  dovot^d. 
himself  entirely  to  study  until  1G37,  when  on  th« 
death  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  had  been  deeply 
indebted,  he  once  more  left  England  for  [taly. 

As  the  brother  poet  of  Milton  comes  Cowper^ 
born  at  the  parsonage-house  of  BerkbamsteadH 
Herts,  in  1731,  his  father  Dr.  John  Cowper,  being 
rector  of  that  place.  His  mother  was  a  kin^ 
hearted  gentle  being,  a  mother  in  the  beat  sense 
of  the  word,  but  she  died  when  he  was  only  aix 
years  old.  His  early  impressions  of  her  were  how- 
ever strong,  he  always  spoke  of  her  with  the 
greatest  reverence  and  aifection,  and  on  receiving: 
her  portrait  from  his  cousin  Rose,  more  than  aiiity. 
years  after  her  death,  he  writes^  that  tha  aiigbt<^ 
her  dear  features  caused  him  "  great  tr^dation  oC 
nerves  and  spirits."  Immediately  after  his 
mother's  death,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  kept. by 
Dr.  Pitman,  in  Market-street.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  went  to  Westminster,  where  he  remained  amtil 
he  was  eighteen.  Cowper  was  a  broodmg,  desultory 
sort  of  boy,  of  a  solitary  refiective  character.  Tbe 
early  death  of  his  mother,  aud  the  change  from' 
her  tender  care  and  the  hardships  and  miseries  of 
the  school  in  Market-street,  had  an  evident  and 
prejudicial  effect  on  his  character. 

The  middle  classes  have  produced  tlie  greatea^ 
poets*  Shakespere  was  born  at  Strat ford-on- Avott 
in  lir64.  His  father  being  an  Alderman  of  iba 
town. 

Spencer  was  born  in  East  Smithfield,  Londo^i 
and  although  the  station  of  his  parenta  has  be«>n  a 
subject  of  debate,  yet  as  their  son,  the  poet^  wa| 
entered  a  sizer  of  Pembroke  College,  we  may  UWij 
conclude  them  to  have  been  within  the  broad 
boundaries  of  the  middle- classes. 

Michael  Drayton,  poet  laureate.  In  1626,  wa^ 
the  son  of  a  Warwickshire  butcher*  Addisod 
was  born  at  Milston,  Wiltshire,  on  the  1st  of  Mayi 
1672,  his  father  being  rector  of  that  place.         ,. ; 

Dryden  was  born  in  the  parsonage-house  o{ 
Oldwiokle,  All-saints,  Northamptonsliiro.  lie 
also  held  the  position  of  poet  laureate,  but  lost  it 
from  political  disturbances. 

Thomas  Qray,  born  in  Cornhill,  in  1716,  way 
the  son  of  a  money-scrivener,  of  a  harsh  and  .Tii|» 
lent  temper.  This  failiug  compelled  his  wife  to 
separate  from  him.  She  laboured  for  her  own 
support,  and  assisted  by  her  sister  established  a 
millinery  business,  defraying  the  expenses  of  bfr 
boy's  education,  which  the  father  refused  to  paj«- 

Abraham  Cowley  was  bom  in  Pleet-^street^  in 
1618.  His  father  was  a  law-writer,  SaoMiel 
Butler  was  born  at  Strensbam,  in  Woroesterahin^ 
in  1612,  and  his  father's  finanoes  being  at  a  very 
low  ebb,  he  took  the  situation  of  a  eledc  ta  % 
Justice  of  the  peace.  This  aitnation  gave  him  tho 
entre<^  to  a  good  library  and  he  passed  hia  lei- 
sure hours  in  study. 

We  might  fill  up  the  list  by  the  namee  o(  Cbit- 
terton,  Gbiy,  Gk>ldsmith,  Akenaid^  BuehanaD»  and 
many  others.  Burns»  the  Ayresbire  ploqghmMU 
eomee  within  tho  ample  field  we  btvo  ohoMlu 
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'Wt  hs¥t  motioned  previooslj  the  coDimon  error 
mpedting  i!ie  parentago  of  Bums.  His  familj 
bri^iiged  to  tbe  agricuHaral  middle  class. 

Henry  Kirke  White  was  the  son  of  a  batcher, 
in  ^ottiogfaam,  and  William  Collins  of  a  trades- 
man' in  Cbieliester,  where  he  was  boru  in  the 
yliarl721.  We  close  the  list  with  Collins,  onlj 
beoanse  our  material  is  too  abundant. 

Genias  must  have  a  perversity  of  ecentrio  taste, 
one  Wonld  fancy,  to  go  and  pour  her  inspirations 
foith  in  dingy  holes  and  corners.  In  the  second 
^KMrs  of  butcher's  shops !  or  hatter's  warehouses ; 
alttong  the  noise  and  bostle  of  Comhill,  or  the 
sinoke  of  Pleet-street :  aye,  and  in  the  grim  old 
piarsOBi^es  too^there  has  genius  been  pleased  to 
set  her  feet,  while  in  the  costly  palaces  of  the 
great  she  has  rarely  tarried. 

Tnily  is  genius  a  democrat  of  nature,  loving  to 
linger  with  the  lowly,  and  raise  them  by  her  spell, 
to  the  high  places  of  the  land ! 

AIT  countries  furnish  similar  examples : — Italy 
gives  us  examples.     Poor  Italy  !  more  likely  to  be 
scourged   by  the  grim  tyrant  war,  than  blessed 
#fth  the  smile  of  genius  in  peace. 
'  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  a  well-known  name.   He 
was  a  native  of  Florence  or  rather  of  Vinci,  in  the 
Ij^wet  Val  d*Amor,  near  Florence.     The  date  of 
kfs  birth  was  1452.     Htr  father  Piero,  was  an  ad- 
VDcate  of  Florence,  and  in    comfortable  circum- 
stances   though   not    rich.      Observing  unusual 
talents  In  his  son,  he  sent  him  to  stndy  under 
AAdlrea  Verroechis,  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  but  also 
a  sculptor  and    painter.      Ttib   man  understood 
iri  weD,  and  was  therefore  an  excellent  master, 
although  unknown,  or  nearly  unknown  as  a  painter. 
But  not  only   did  Leonardo  show  a  genius  for 
painting,  he  was  also  an  excellent  musician,  and  a 
^und  mathematician.     He  invented  a  musical  in- 
strmn^ttt  for  himself,  and  used  to  play  and  sing  his 
own  compositions  before  the  great  people  of  the 
iMigdbbUrhood.     A  singular  story  Is  told  of  him. 
Iv  exemjslifies    his    extreme  talent  and   genius. 
Piein  da  Vinci,  the  father  of  the  poet,  owned  it 
seems,  a  small  country  estate,  and  on  this  estate 
thete  lived  a  peasant  who  was  artistically  disposed, 
at  \eM  He  was  disposed  to  admire  works  of  art, 
Hiid  he  wished  to  be  the  possessor  of  some  works 
of' art,  0^  one  at  any  rate.     To  carry  his  wish  into 
effect  he  cut  a  large  circular  slab  of  wood  from 
Xht  trunlc  of  a  fig  tree  which  had  only  recently 
ht^n  felted,   and  bringing  this  to  Piero,  begged 
that  he  might  hare  something  painted  on  it.  Piero 
iMMMnicated  the    wish    to    Leonardo:   a  wild 
tiiOttgbt  struck  the  latter  as  he  looked  at  the  round 
t6ogh  tablet  for  his  pencil ;  he  thought  he  could 
ImiUfe  the  shield  of  Perseus,  and  paint  a  Medusa, 
bette)r  than  )iny  he  had  seen.     He  carried  the  slab 
away  with  biniy  4Hermined  to  begin  and  complete 
the  work  in  solitude.     His  plan  was  soon  formed. 
Ikihfld  been  siodyieg  natural  history  lately,  and 
h&  therefore  knew  where  to  look  for  the  models. 
liVcMft'llte  banks  of  the  river,  and   the  swampy 
gftmnd  near  Florence,  he  collected  reptiles  of  every 


sort  and  kind  :  adders,  Iksards,  toads,  serpents  and 
insects.  From  these  be  painted,  and  produced  a 
horrible  head,  encircled  with  these  creatures  wfaicli 
seemed  to  be  issuing  from  the  shield.  Then  when 
he  had  finished  all,  he  brought  his  father  to  see 
the  work,  and  the  involuntary  admiration  of  the 
latter  amply  repaid  Leonardo,  and  convinced  him* 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  endeavour. 

This  painting,  called  the  Botello  del  Fioo,  from 
the  material  on  whidi  it  was  painted,  was  after- 
wards sold  for  one  hundred  ducats,  Piero  thinking 
it  a  pity  that  anything  so  ralnable  should  pass  into 
the  possession  of  a  country  boor.  The  purchaser, 
a  merchant  of  Milan,  sold  it  to  the  Duke  for  treble 
the  amount. 

The  peasant  received,  in  liea  of  the  Medusa,  a 
wooden  sliield,  on  which  was  depicted  a  heart 
transfixed  by  a  dart ;  he  gave  the  preference  to 
the  hitter.  Leonardo's  picture  was  subsequently 
lost,  destroyed,  as  it  is  supposed,  during  the  trou-» 
blous  days  which  followed. 

Michnel  Angelo  was  the  contemporary  of  Leo-* 
nardo  da  Vinci,  although  his  junior  by  twenty-two 
years.  He  was  born  at  Settigpaano,  near  Fiorenee, 
in  the  year  1474.  His  father  was  the  Podesta  or 
Mayor  of  Chnisi,  and  destined  his  sons  fot  profes-* 
sions.  His  education  was  conducted  with  this  end 
in  view ;  but  the  boy  finding  legal  studies  little  to 
his  mind,  neglected  his  business,  and  was  always 
to  be  found  in  the  ateliers  of  the  young  artists  of 
the  place,  with  many  of  whom,  from  congeniality 
of  taste,  he  formed  a  close  friendship. 

These  companions  fostered  the  tastes  wbicti 
nature  had  implanted  in  the  boy.  He  gave  up 
law,  and  adopted  '  art'  as  hb  profession.  Through 
the  whole  of  his  long  life  he  employed  hb  working 
powers  in  its  service,  and  excelled  as  a  painter,  an 
architect,  and  sculptor.  Tbe  latter  was  his  favour- 
ite province. 

His  energy  continued  unabated,  until  a  late 
period  of  his  life.  At  sixty  years  of  age,  he  could 
accomplish  more  work  than  many  a  younger  man. 
He  is  said  to  have  worked  almost  furiously,  as  if 
he  would  shiver  the  block  of  mtiMe  into  pieces. 

He  was  appointed  in  hb  seventy-second  year, 
to  the  office  of  chief  arehitect  of  St.  Petei^s,  at 
Rome.  The  appointment  was  made  by  the  reign- 
ing Pope,  Paul  III.,  Julius  III.,  Pius  IV.,  and 
Pius  v.,  continued  the  appointment.  After  a  long 
and  eminently  successful  career,  he  died  at  Rome 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  cartoons  of  Raphael, 
at  Hampton  Court.  They  are  wonderful  produc- 
tions, the  evidence  of  genius.  Another  master- 
piece, by  the  same  great  painter,  may  be  seen  at 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street, 
London.  This  magnificent  picture  is  the  cartoon 
of  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents.  It  adorns  one  of 
the  large  appartments  of  the  building.  But  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  man,  and  not  his  works,  and 
therefore  wo  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of 
him.  His  life  is  hiteresttag ;  and  he  has  been  the 
subject  of  cahimny.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  was 
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a  person  of  vicious  and  immotal  habits  ;  tbc  asper- 
sion baa  been  disproved.  His  sbort  life  was  pre- 
eminently industrious,  for  at  tbe  date  of  his  death, 
1520,  when  he  had  odW  reached  bis  thirty-seventh 
year,  be  had  painted  no  less  than  2S7  pictures,  and 
finished  576  drawings.  These  were  preserved, 
and  of  course  many  others  bad  been  completed  and 
destroyed,  as  the  imperfect  efforts  of  unformed 
^rt. 

It  is  singular  to  chronicle  a  man's  death  before 
bis  birth  has  been  mentioned.  To  remedy  the 
error,  if  error  it  he,  we  may  mention  now  that  Rap- 
hael was  born  148S.  His  father  was  a  painter  of  uo 
very  great  excellence  ;  and  becoming  a  widower 
during  the  early  childhood  of  Raphael,  he  married 
again.  Tbc  second  wife  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of 
a  mother  to  tbe  motherless  boy ;  his  father  be- 
came bis  instructor,  and  seeing  bis  great  talent, 
determined  to  give  him  every  advantage  be  could 
command.  He  went  to  Perugia  for  the  sake  of 
placing  Raphael  under  Perugino  the  first  master 
of  the  age.  The  negociations  were  almost  con- 
cluded, when  tbe  father  died,  but  Bernardina,  the 
step-mother  carried  them  out  ultimately.  The 
boy  was  only  twelve  years  old,  when  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Perugino.  We  have 
before  alluded  to  tbe  cartoons.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  they  were  produced  at  the  command 
of  Leo  X.,  who  determined  to  substitute  real  and 
costly  draperies  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  for  tbe  pic- 
tnrea  with  wbicb  tbe  walls  had  hitherto  been  bung. 
Raphael  was  to  furnish  tbe  design ;  whieb  he  did, 
in  the  Cartoons.  They  were  originally  eleven  in 
number,  one  large,  eight  of  a  reduced  size,  and 
two  smaller  still.  Four  have  been  lost,  and  seven 
are  at  Hampton  Court. 

Correggio  took  bis  name  from  bis  birthplace-— 
a  small  town  close  to  Modena,  and  now  known  as 
Reggio.  The  real  name  of  this  celebrated  man 
was  Antonio  Allegri.  His  father,  Pellegrino  Alle- 
gri,  was  a  tradesman  of  respectable  position,  but 
moderate  fortune.  He  gave  bis  boy  a  good  prac- 
tical education,  while  his  uncle,  Lorenzo  Allegri, 
instilled  into  biqii  tbe  love  of  art— or  fostered  it, 
rather,  for  nature  bad  planted  it  within  tbe  child. 
The  celebrated  picture  in  tbe  National  Gallery, 
one  of  tbe  finest  in  tbe  whole  collection.  Mercury 
teaching  Cupid  to  read  in  tbe  presence  of  Venus, 
is  by  Corregio.  It  was  painted  for  Federigo 
Gk>urago,  Duke  of  Mantna,  and  was  brought  to 
England  in  1629,  when  Charles  I.  bought  the 
Mantua  Gallery.  It  then  ornamented  the  walls  of 
Whitehall.     It  afterwards  became  the  property  of 


the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  during  tbe  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  French,  fell  to  the  share  of  Murat. 
The  Marquiss  of  Londonderry  brought  it  of 
Madame  Murat  for  the  English  nation.  The  £oca 
Homo,  and  other  celebrated  pictures  by  the  same 
hand,  are  in  our  National  Gallery. 

We  hear  little  of  tbe  mothers  of  these  Italian 
painters,  from  wbicb  we  infer  that  tliey  were  in 
no  way  remarkable.  Frequently  Italian  women 
take  a  low  intellectual  standard.  Their  mioda 
arc  uncidtivatcd.  Anything  which  can  please  the 
senses  attracts  them.  They  are  excellent  mosi* 
cians,  and  music  is  a  purely  sensual  pleasure.  It 
bos  no  aim  or  end,  save  and  except  the  pleasur  of 
tbe  moment.  Tiie  music  of  the  great  composers 
remain  to  us,  and  we  listen  to  their  thoughts  with 
great  contentment.  The  ear  is  charmed,  but  tbe 
intellect  takes  no  part  in  that  cbarm,  borrows  no 
enjoyment  from  it. 

And  it  looks  very  much  like  a  oonQrmation  of 
the  theory  of  potency  of  maternal  influence  on  tbe 
male  population  of  a  country,  that  in  the  very 
land  where  women  arc  intelleetually  deficient,  and 
yet  keenly  alive  to  the  refinement  and  cultivation 
of  the  sensual  accomplishments  of  music  and  paint- 
ing, the  men  should  have  excelled  so  conspicuonalj 
certainly  in  one,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  both 
studies. 

Britain  has  drawn  its  statesmen,  lawyers* 
divines,  and  historians  from  tbe  middling  classes. 
Italy  bas  ber  painters,  poetsi  and  musicians. 

It  were  an  endless  task  to  go  over  other  eooo- 
tries.  Holland  for  her  painters;  Spain  for  the 
nut-brown  faces  of  Murillo,  bis  chubby  laughter* 
loving  little  rascals,  who  grin  at  us  so  merrily  as 
they  ait  cross-legged  on  the  ground ;  to  tbe  literati 
of  France  and  Germany,  where  names  of  the  mid* 
dling  classes  stand  forth  conspicuously  ;  or  to  the 
former  for  her  heroes,  one  of  whom  now  wears  tbe 
triumphal  crown. 

It  were  an  endless  task  to  go  through  them  all ; 
but  wherefore  the  need  of  "allP'*  A  few  would 
suffice,  and  a  few  we  may  some  day  produce — bnt 
perchance  tbe  "  some  day"  may  be  distant — when 
the  warm  summer  bas  faded,  and  the  autumn 
leaves  are  eddying  before  the  autumn  wind,  and 
the  cold,  bleak  winter  bids  us  from  our  summer 
wandering  in  tbe  glad,  free  air  and  bright  sun- 
shine, to  our  fireside,  and  our  books  and  studies, 
and  everything  dull  and  disagreeable. 

Then  may  come  the  "some  day'*— then  or 
never. 
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YiOTOUA  is  to  Britaia  the  CaliforDia  of  the  States. 
Qold  ia  foand  in  New   South   Wales,   but   the 
Aasiralian  gold  ia  chiefly  crushed  out  of  the  rocks 
or  dog  from  the  soil  of  Victoria.    The  colonj  mw 
se  powerful  and  rich,  is  comparatiTcly  young.    It 
has  not  yet  at  his  majority  a  single  son.     Old 
men  of  this  day,   who  clearly  remember  many 
reTolutions,  may  curiously  speculate  on  the  future 
state  of  society  in  Ihe  old  age  of  these  jnyenile 
Yictorians.    The  population  of  Melbourne  will  be 
half  a  milliQQ,  it  may  be  a  million,  before  the  city 
bate  a  eitixen,  born  within  its  municipal  frontiers, 
entitled  to  the  character  of  "  an  old  inhabitant.'* 
The  pn^ess  of  Victoria  before  gold  became  a 
ataple,  was  a  race  for  comfort,  if  not  a  race  for 
riches,  of  which  we  had  all  good  ground  to  be 
prottd.    An  idea  was  prevalent,  even  at  home, 
that  the  United  States  had  a  monopoly  of  that 
industry  which  makes  blooming  gardens,  rich  fields, 
and  homes  wealthy  in  contentment  and  moderate 
prosperity,  out  of  the  wilderness.     The  Canadaa 
were  retarded  by   many  circumstances  —  partly 
axternal  and   goTcmmental,  and  partly  internal. 
The  other  British  North  American  colonies  ha?e 
tugged  shores,  and  over  many  districts  a  sterile 
SOU*  with  the  wealth  of  the  forest  above,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  mine  beneath;  but  they  are  old 
districts,   with  grey  old  churches,  and  crowded 
ehurehyards,  and  quaint  houses,  with  traditions 
xespectiag  each  of  them  that  have  their  roots  hidden 
in  au  antique  mist,  back,  away  far  back  in  tbe  ages 
of  Columbus  and  Cortez — of  tbe  May  Flower, 
persecutions,  the  great  revolution,   and   Spanish 
anpremaoy  on  the  sea.    They  have  a  noble  popu- 
laiioa»  attached  generally  and  warmly  to  Imperial 
interests — independent,  selfreljing,  sturdy  men, 
and  intelligent  women.     They  increase  in  number 
much  as  we  do  in  the  old  country — not  more 
rapidly,  and  not  more  slowly.     Their  cities  are 
most  respectable  in  age  and  municipal  honours. 
Halifax  tbe  younger  has  been  a  familiar  name  to 
us  all  since  our  infancy;  it  was  so  with  our 
fathers ;  it  was  a  familiar  word  in  the  boyhood  of 
our  grandfathers,  and  long  before  their  time.    The 
two  St.  Johns'  stood  in  old  school  geographies, 
Uke  Quebeo.     Some  of  these  colonial  towns  have 
cfen  grown  old,  and  been  forgotten.     We  remem- 
ber Mttimachi ;  nobody  hears  of  it  now,  but  once, 
two  voyages  to  and  from  Mirimachi  per  annum  was 
deemed,  from  a  Scotch  port,  a  great  feat  of  sea- 
manship. These  colonies  have  not  accomplished  any 
lipid  progress,  but  after  centuries  have  rolled  away, 
they  will  be  numerous  communities.    A  shorter 
period  than  half  a  century  may  elicit  their  re* 
sources.    They  are  in  the  highway  of  a  great 
commerce;  the  sea   around  them  sparkles  with 
the  means  of  the  fisherman's  wealth ;  their  soil  is 


spread  above  fields  of  coal  and  iron  ore;  they 
possess  the  craft  and  the  materials  of  ship-building ; 
and  there  will  come  a  time  of  greatness  in  manu- 
facturing industry  to  them. 

The  African  colonies  have  made  astonishing 
progress  in  the  last  twenty  years — astonishing  it 
would  have  been  if  there  ha4  been  no  Australia  to 
astonish  us  more.  The  history  of  their  social 
progress  begins  only  to  be  crowded  with  events  of 
social  interest  within  a  space  in  time  of  twenty  to 
thirty  years ;  although  Cape  Town  is  a  steady  old 
city,  with  good  substantial  institutions,  and  bane- 
volences  and  charities  aided  by  endowments  from 
British  and  Dutch  settlers — the  same  race  if  they 
would  agreo  only — the  same  whether  they  will 
agree  or  not.  The  Cape  Town  and  Port  Natal 
colonies  would  become  more  like  to  English  or 
Scotch  society  in  the  progress  of  their  settlement 
than  perhaps  any  of  the  other  colonies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  British  North  American,  and 
it  may  be  those  of  New  Zealand ;  but  there  ia  a 
peculiarity  which  interferes  with  this  tendency* 
Their  labourers  will  always  be,  in  a  great  propor- 
tion, descendants  of  the  African  tribes  within  their 
boundaries. 

The  Australian  colonies,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen^ 
tury,  have  progressed  rapidly — with  more  vigour, 
indeed,  than  any  other  population  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
cheap,  penal  labour  for  a  season ;  but  it  was  ac* 
companied  by  great  disadvantages,  and  followed  by 
others  still  greater.  As  the  population  of  the 
colonies  became  more  concentrated,  honest  labour 
more  abundant,  and  rural  employment  pursued 
more  systematically,  the  feeling  against  continuing 
the  importation  of  felons  was  nuraed,  then  grew 
and  was  strengthened  by  every  step  onwards  and 
upwards.  At  last  the  public  opinion  of  the  larger 
colonies  in  Australia  became  unanimous  on  the 
subject,  and  the  supply  of  crime  was  stopped. 

"  The  History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,'*  by 
Mr.  McCombie,  begins  with  the  commencement  of 
Australian  discovery,  and  continues  to  the  death  of 
the  late  governor.  Sir  Chsries  Hotham.  It  is  a 
goodly  volume,  printed  in  Melbourne,  and  being 
the  first  work  of  its  magnitude,  which  we  have 
seen  from  the  Melbourne  press,  we  may  remark 
that  the  capital  of  Victoria  has  the  means  of 
printing  in  a  creditable  manner.  We  refer  to  the 
body  of  the  volume,  and  remember  that  the  town 
is  only  twenty  years  old. 

Mr.  McCombie  has  been  a  resident  in  the 
colony  since  an  early  hour  in  its  short  history. 
He  has  enjoyed  such  opportunities  of  noting  its 
political  and  social  progress  as  few  men  possess ; 
his  own  interests  have  been  bound  up  with  those 
of  tbe  community  among  whom  he  has  laboured 


f  *«The  HUtory  of  th«  Colony  of  Victoria  from  its  Settlement  to  the  Death  of  Sir  Charle«  liothav;*    By  the  Hob* 
Thomai  McCombie.    I  Tol.,pp.  S30.    Melbonrne:  Sanda  sod  Kenny;  London  :  Chapoian  and  Hall. 
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aMdiivad  from  its  iufami^  to  iU  liMlthy»  although 
precooious,  manhood.  Gircafastaaoe9  iaduoed  hioi 
to  takQ  part  in  the  political  proceedings  of  the 
colony,  and  he  has  been  for  many  jeara  one  of  its 
leading  oitiMaa,  and,  finally,  one  of  its  representa- 
tives.  la  completing  this  history  of  the  colony, 
be  bad,  therefore,  access  to  all  the  information 
that  could  be  obtained.  Unlike  many  other  his- 
toriesy  the  volume  is  not  a  oompilation  from  doou- 
menta^  letters,  and  papers :  but  these  are  employed 
Oidy  to  assist  the  memory  of  the  author,  who  was 
an  actor  in  many  of  the  events  described  in  his 
narrative.  A  historian  has  cautiously  to  weigh 
tbe  evidence  wliioh  he  can  "beg,  borrow,  or 
steal,"  and  from  a  multit«ide  of  little  facts,  loose 
esfyiDgs,  and  «v0ii  modified  traditions,  to  form  his 
opiuibn  on  characters  and  events.  He  is  a  judge 
with  accumulating  masses  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence on  his  notes ;  but  the  historian  of  Victoria 
eejoyethe  advantage  of  acquaintance  with  nearly 
all  the  persons  whom  he  names,  and  all  the  events 
which  he  narrates  in  his  work.  The  interest  it 
possesses  io  all  mankind  is  all>  whatever  that  may 
be»<  which  is  attached  to  the  story  of  a  great  com- 
munity during  its  creeping  days,  and  that  which 
gathers  around  ita  early  coming  out  in  the  world. 
To  the  people  of  this  country  it  is  the  tale  of  the 
foundatioo,  the  growth,  and  the  prospei-ity  of  one 
large  and  already  influential  section  of  the  empire. 
The  narrative  involves  necessarily  many  details,  or 
it. would  not  meet  the  purpose  proposed.  They 
were  details  of  small  ooourrences  ten  to  twenty 
years  since,  and  they  have  taken  deep  interest  by 
their  own  results.  Our  readers  will  recognize  in 
the- author,  a  gentleman  who  has,  in  a  number  of 
articleei  for  some  time  past,  in  this  magaaine, 
given  to  tliem  much  useful  information  respecting 
Victoria.  They  are  already  acquainted  with  his 
style  of  writing,  and  we  need  scarcely  adJ,  that 
on  Uif  truth  of  his  statements  a  perfect  reliance 
may  be  placed. 

The  colony  of  Victoria  comprehends  an  area  of 
one  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  Upon  the 
eMt  and  south  it  is  bounded  by  Bass's  Straits  and 
tlie  frontiers  of  New  South  Wales  ;  to  the  north 
and  Qorth'-east  by  the  river  Murray,  and  South 
Australia  on  the  west.  It  has  had  several  desig- 
nations. Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  once  the  Surveyor- 
Qeaeral  of  the  colony,  and  whose  professional 
eagi^;ements  afforded  him  the  means  of  correctly 
estiflsating  its  promises  of  a  great  fature,  styled  it 
Auatcalia  Felix.  This  dntrict  of  New  South 
Wales  was  better  known,  however,  as  Port  Phillip. 
The  name  was  given  "  to  honour  the  memory  of 
Captain  Phillip,**  who,  at  an  early  period,  "  had 
charge  of  the  original  settlers  to  New  South 
Wales." 

Although  the  Dutch  were  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  Australia  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yeara  since,  yet  one  hundred  and  sii  of 
these  years  passed  away  before  the  country  was 
known  to  the  British.  Captain  Cook  viaited  the 
shores  of  Port  Phillip  in   1770.     Bass  lauded 


upon  them  in  170S.  InnedkCely  thereaHef'the 
Government  directed  some  inquiries  into  Us  cipa^ 
bilities,  and  fifty-seven  years  since  an  attempt  wis 
made,  but  it  failed,  to  form  a  penal  settlemf  ^ 
there.  The  expedition  fared  ill.  To  them  the 
land  was  sterile,  the  water  was  salt,  the  sarages 
were  numerous  and  atrong.  The  oonviots  and 
their  officers  were  glad  to  fly  together  from  a  des5» 
late  region. 

Mr.  McCombie  notices  the  fute  of  the  tiro 
chief  discoverers  of  this  southern  coast  of  Aus-;* 
tralia.  They  were  not  apparently  seafaring  meft 
by  profession,  bnt  Matthew  Flinders  was  ■%  pd^y 
senger  in  one  of  the  first  vessels  to.the  soniheitr 
"  island  ;*'  and  Mr»  Bass  was  surgeon  of  the  ahip. 
They  were  both  adventurers,  and  they  expicte^ 
together  the  coasts  of  Southern  Anatralk  aiHl 
Tasmania.  Upon  the  return  of  Matthew  Tlitiders 
to  England  he  was  encouraged  in  his  enterpdsea 
by  Qeorge  III.,  and,  through-  the  Kiiig*a  infltteaoer 
he  obtained  the  command  of  the  InvestigRtor,  M 
ship  of  S34  tons,  well  found  and  manned.  •  H)^' 
had  eighty  men  under  him,  and  he  was  ordered  ixr 
explore  the  coasts  and  report  the  ehaieeter  of 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  On  his  return  hone^v 
wards  he  was  obliged  to  enter  the  Mauciuu%  the% 
in  the  possessiou  of  France,  and  lie  suffered  theni 
extreme  hardships  for  a  period  of  six  years.  Uia 
reached  England  in  1814,  publislied  the  narrative 
of  his  procMdings,  and  died.  r; 

Mr.  Bass,  the  surgeon,  had  a  still  more  inyate>' 
rious  history.  He  sailed  from  Sidney  in  i^  ^eseet 
which  he  was  obliged  ultimately  to  oooimand  Cros^ 
"the  indisposition  of  the  master."  He  endear 
vonred  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sonth 
American  coasts ;  but  he  was  seixed  by  the-Spaiuaii^ 
authorities,  carried  into  the  iuterior,  and-  oomr 
polled  to  work  in  the  silver  mines..  His  farther 
fate  was  never  known,  and  tliat  eiroumstanoe  doea 
not  indicate  a  determined  spirit  in  theGoveran 
ment  of  the  time.  The  British  people  haieii^ 
gaged  in  a  death -struggle  to  emancipate  Spaii^ 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  they  might  have  insisted 
upon  some  explanation  regarding  Bass,  whoH 
name  is  now  associated  for  ever  with  the  neckof 
the  narrow  sea  that  separates  Tasmania  from  Vi<K 
toria. 


*  •     ^ 


The  region  now  forming  the  colony  of  Victqriik 
had  been  explored  inland  from  New  South  Walesg 
although  only  in  a  partial  manner ;  but  in  1SS6 
the  Sidney  Government  sent  Sir  Thomas  Mitohelli 
with  a  considerable  expedition,  into  the  iotesior* 
That  gentleman  was  known  then  asMijor  Miichelt 
He  organized  the  expedition  with  great  care  and  a 
view  to  scientific  results.  He  says,  in  bia  narra- 
tive, that  he  left  tbe  borders  of  civilization  for« 
mally  on  the  17th  June.  We  have  named  the 
year ;  two- thirds  of  our  readers  remember  it  vcq^ 
well.     He  adds  : — 

It  was  St.  Piitrick*8  Di^,  and,  io  riding  thruOjfli  the  bash, 
I  had  leisare  to  reoall  past  aoesM  and  timea  ounaMtcA  *tth 
ths  aanitenary.  I  rtnnnbaivA  tlnit,  oa  thU  toorakig, 
twenty-foDf  years  be'bre,  I  marched  dowa  the  glacis  of 
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Qtm^  to  ths  tnQ«  of  "St.  Fairick't  day  in  the  monriag,'* 
a*  tha  ««a  rata  erar  tha  Wlaafaand  towan  of  Badijoi :  and 
withoot.aaj  of  tha  prida  or  pomp  of  war,  I  was  prooeediof 
on  a  terTiea  not  Tfrj  Itkelj  to  ha  peaoefnl,  for  tha  nalives 
hara  anaed  ni  that  the  Myalls  were  coming  np,  rery  angry, 
tottaafcva. 

Sqqbo  eocoaniera  with  ibe  natives  arose  out  of 
Uiig  expedition  and  that  of  Captain  Start ;  bat  in 
two  -montba  after  the  oommenoement  of  his  joamej 
Uajor  Mitchell  and  his  men  were  able  to  launch 
two  boats  npon  the  Glenelg  rirer,  and  he,  with  six- 
teen men  of  his  party,  descended  the  stream, 
l^jor  Kitebell  was  anxious  to  see  all  that  be  had 
OQme  far  to  see»  in  a  favourable  light.  He  writes 
of  the  Glenelg : — 

Hm  aBaaery  on  the  banki  vat  pleating  and  varione ;  at 
■ana  points,  pietniasqaa  linwstona  etif •  ovarhnog  tha  ritar, 
andcaioadea  lloved  oat  of  caverns  hong  with  stalaotiles;  at 
ethers,  the  shores  were  festooned  with  green  dripping  shrahs 
and  creepers,  or  terminated  in  a  smooth,  grassy  bank,  sloping 
to  tha  water's  edge.  Bnt  none  of  the  banks  ooosisteid  of 
vstar^woro  earik ;  they  wera  ia  general  low  and  grassy, 
honnding  tha  nUovial  flats  thnt  lay  between  the  Ugher  points 
of  land.  The  river  soon  opened  to  a  uniform  width  of  sixty 
yards. 

Off  reaching  the  Portland  beach  the  explorer 
ofleially  was  8ur|)ri9ed  to  find  himself  preoeded  by 
private  energy  and  enterprise.  A  family  named 
Henty  had  settled  on  the  banks  of  Portland  Bay, 
ttiid  were  engaged  then  in  agricultural  pursuits — 
makbg  mofney  from  the  crews  of  whalers,  who 
bought  gladly  their  crops  of  vegetables.  Tlie 
Messrs*  Henty  had  been  established  there,  for 
two  years,  and  *'  were  importing  sheep  and  cattle 
as  fast  as  vessels  e^nld  be  found  to  bring  them 
over.** 

Jofan  Batman,  a  native  of  Australia,  was  the 
origioator  of  the  settlement  of  Port  Phillip.  His 
conduct  seems  lo  have  differed  materially  towards 
tlie  'Aborigines  from  the  course  pursued  by  some 
.settkn.  He  treated  them  well,  and  gained  their 
eonfldenee.  It  was  useful  to  him  in  many  of  his 
enterprises.  The  larger  of  these  was  the  settle- 
ment of  Port  Phillip,  which  he  undertook  in  1835, 
proceeding  from  Tasmania.  Upon  the  Gth  of 
June,  in  that  year,  he  had  a  conference  with  the 
natitfs,  whom  he  and  his  friends  met  at  the  bank 
of  the  river  where  Mdboume  now  stands.  That 
was  twenty-four  years  and  a  month  since.  Mel- 
bourne did  not  exist  then.  The  site  of  its  busy 
snd  crowded  streets  was  occupied  by  jungle  and 
scrub.  The  land  lay  almost  solitary.  Its  original 
isbabiCants  were  numerous,  but  they  wandered 
ever  an  immense  region,  leading  a  nomadic  life. 
They  did  not  cultivate  farms  or  fields :  they  were 
Bot  even  a  grazing  or  pastoral  people,  bnt  occu- 
pying the  lowest  scale  of  human  existence,  they 
depended  on  the  forests  and  the  open  grassy  slopes 
for  game ;  while  the  earth  poured  forth  a  profusion 
of  riches  to  decay  and  wither. 

Mr.  Batman  baa  described  his  first  transaction 
for  land  with  the  natives.  It  resembles  the  pur- 
ehase  by  William  Penn.  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  in 
tkaae  cases  the  dbpoiera  were  ignoiant  of  the ,, 


value  of  the  property,  which  they  alienated  in  a 
fashion  and  for  a  purpose  with  which  they  were 
entirely  unacquainted. 

We  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  these  sooty  and  sahle  ahori« 
gfoal  ehttdren  of  AostraHa,  amongst  whom,  we  ascartabed, 
wan  eight  ehiels  balongiog  to  ilm  eoantry  near  Fort  FhilUpi, 
over  which  we  had  traTelled,  and  with  which  wa  had  so 
mneh  reason  to  be  pleased.  The  three  principal  ehiafs  wen 
brothers.  Two  of  them  were  folly  six  feet  high,  and  tolera- 
bly good  looking.  The  third  was  not  so  tall,  bnt  mneh 
alonter  than  tha  nthan.  Tha  other  flve  chiefs  were  aqnaHy 
Ina  man.  And  a  ^ettion  to  nyaelf  hese  ariase,  and  the 
answer  as  speedily  follows,  visn  now  ia  the  tima  for  entering 
into  and  effecting  a  purchase  of  their  land.  A  foil  explana- 
tion, that  my  object  in  visiting  their  shoin  was  to  parchasa 
their  land,  they  appeared  to  nnderstsnd,  and  the  following 
negoeiatton  or  agreement  was  immediately  entered  into  t— 
*'Iporchued  two  h^ga  blocks  ortneUofland,abontfiOOyOQO 
acres,  more  or  less ;  and,  in  eoosideration  Iherefore,  X  gave 
them  blankets,  knives,  looking  glaisas,  tomahawks,  scissots, 
floor,  ftc.;  and  I  also  farther  agreed  to  psy  them  a  tribote 
or  rent  yearly.  Ttiis  parchment  or  deed  was  signed  this 
afternoon  by  the  eight  ehiefc,  each  of  them,  at  the  aame 
time,  handing  ma  a  portion  of  tha  soU»  Ihas  giving  am  fall 
possession  of  the  the  tracts  of  land  I  had  pniohasad* 

The  gentlemen  who  conveyed  the  property 
styled  by  the  natives  Geelong  and  Iransnoo,  to  the 
settlers,  affixed  their  mark  to  a  formal  deed.  Three 
brothers  sign  first  with  a  cross.  The  family  is  not 
distinguished  by  separate  appellations.  They  are 
all  Jagajaga,  Jagajaga,  Jagajaga.  Chiefs  of  smaller 
note  follow  them,  with  the  names  of  Gooloolacky 
Bungarie,  Yanyan,  Moowhip,  and  Monmtrler.  The 
latter  belong  to  the  tribe  called  Duligaller;  and 
they,  with  the  Jagajagaa,  sell  in  eoufideration  of 
20  pair  of  blankets,  30  knives,  18  tomahawks,  10 
looking-glasses,  12  pair  of  scissors,  60  handker- 
chiefs, 12  red  shirts,  4  flannel  jackets,  4  suits  of 
clothes,  and  50  lbs.  of  flour,  the  lands  therein  de- 
scribed ;  bnt  they  retain  right  to  an  annnal  rent 
or  tribute  of  50  pair  of  blankets,  60  knives,  80 
tomahawks,  50  pairs  of  scissors,  60  looking-glasses, 
20  suits  of  clothing,  and  2  tons  of  flour. 

The  Government  declined  to  recognise  this  pur- 
chase, on  the  broad  plea  that  the  land  belonged  to 
the  Grown,  and  not  to  the  Jagajagas ;  and  in  tlie 
same  manner,  with  less  equity,  the  Government 
seized  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  Messrs.  Henty 
at  Portland  Bay,  without  affording  them  any  re* 
muneration.  Mr.  Batman  and  his  friends  bought 
the  land  at  a  low  price ;  bot  we  do  not  know 
whether  their  correspondents  had  from  the  Govern* 
ment  an  equivalent  for  the  annual  tribute  which 
even  they  were  willing  to  pay.  Settlers  from 
Tasmania  and  from  New  South  Wales  arrived  in 
July  of  1835  at  the  Yarra  Yarra.  In  August  of 
the*  following  year  38,000  sheep  were  computed 
as  the  importations  from  Launceston.  In  April, 
1837,  for  a  population  of  only  five  hundred  per- 
sons, three  towns,  namely,  Geelong,  MdUmrne, 
and  Witliamston,  had  been  planned.  These  five 
hundred  persons  held,  however,  160  horses,  9,600 
oattle,  and  140,000  sheep.  They  were  placed 
above  any  fear  of  want,  and  had  attained  even  to 
great  paatoral  wealth. 

Mr.  Mc*Combie  hoUs  the  common  ophiion  that 
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tbe  Anglo-Saxons  tro  the  beat  colow«erB  on  Uie 
evtb.  It  may  be  bo,  and  they  ka?e  tbo  greater 
practice,  but  they  huddle  together  e?cry where ; 
and  allotmcnU  for  building  in  Melbourne  measure- 
ing  only  half  an  acre  each  were  aold  in  1837  for 
£18  to"  £78  each.  In  less  than  two  years  after- 
wards the  same  description  of  allotments  sold  for 
foar  times  these  prices. 

The  following  census  taken  from  pages  66  and 
67  of  the  work,  gives  the  particulars  of  the  popu- 
lation  in  the  new  colony  for  1841.  Fife  years 
only  had  passed  since  five  hundred  persons  formed 
iU  entire  population.  Its  attractions  were  exclu- 
sively agricultural  and  pastoral.  Its  gold  was  ■ 
entirely  unknown.  Si  ill  in  five  years  its  inhabi-  | 
tauts  had  been  multiplied  by  twenty. 

PopnUtioo  of  Melbourne,  4,479 ;    of   county   Bourke, 
3^1  J  of  Ibe  districts  of  Western  Tort,  1.391 ;  of  Geelopg, 
4^4 ;  of  county  Grant,  336 ;  of  PorlUna,  597 ;  and  of  county 
Normfudy,  l,260.-ToU!.  11,728.    Houses  in  Melbourne, 
739 ;  county  Bourke,  incluJing  Newton  nnd  Williamstown 
433,  besides  67  huts :  district  of  Western  Port,  110.— Total, 
1,559.     Condition   convicts  employed  by    Government   in 
Melbourne,  64  ;  in  county  Bonrke,  84 ;  district  of  Western 
Port,  5;  Qeelong,  20;  county  Grant,  17 ;  in  Portland,  2  j 
district  of  Portland  Bay;  4.— Total,  146.    In  private  as- 
signment in  Melbourne,  10;  county  Bonrke,  70  ;  district  of 
Western  Port,  123 ;  Geelong,  6 ;  county  of  Grant,  0 ;  county 
and  "district  of  Portland  Bay,  28.— Total,  213.     Total  of 
conviota  in  the  district  359  (exclusive  of  two  women.)    Of 
the  male  free  population,  there  are   215  colonial  born, 
1,500  arrived  free  ;  104  emancipists ;  124  holding  tickets- 
ot-leave.     Of  the  free  female  population,  there  are  341  born 
in  the  colony;  2.900  arrived  free;  104  emancipists;  2  hold- 
ing ticketn-of  leave.     Keligion  :  Church  of  England,  6,194; 
Church  of  Scotland,  2,244;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  650; 
other  Protestant  Plssentors,  35? ;  Roman  Catholics,  1,441; 
Jnws,  59  ;  Mahommedans  and  PAgans,  10.    Station  in  life  : 
Employers  of  labour,  including  professions  and  trades,  1,767 ; 
labourers  of  every  description,  8.926.— Total,  10,593. 

There  are  few  cases,  if  there  be  any  examples, 
of  a  quicker  increase  of  population  than  the  colony 
of  Port  Phillip,  and  the  town  of  Melbourne  pre- 
sented even  at  that  period.     The  colony  was  pros- 
perous, and  its  ialiabitants  generally  rich.     They 
contributed  in  the  first  quarter  of  1840,  a  Custom's 
revenue  of  £1,597.     Tbe  revenue  for  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  1841,  from  the  same  source, 
was  £5,609.    The  revenue  from  other  sources  for 
that  quarter  was  £10,490.     The  total  revenues 
was  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  annum  for  each  of  the 
inhabitants.    The  British  revenue  is  at  the  rate  of 
£2  to  £3  5s.  for  each  of  our  inhabitants  yearly. 
The  further  progress  of  the  colony  in  population 
and  wealth  is  shown  by  the  census  of  1843,  which 
Mr.  McCombie  contrasts  with  the  census  of  South 
Australia  for  the  same  year.     The  census  of  the 
two  colonies  aiforded  the  following  results: — 

Port  Phillip.    South  Australia. 

Population 31^.876  23,320 

Of  chief  town         ...         10,954  l,4t3 

Births  registeced    ...  IMi  708 

Marriages $)9  HI 

IVeaths      W'  ^3« 

Children  At  school...  2,200  1,536 

Bevenne     ...         ...       *89.n7  £^8.182 

Eipendituro  ...       £40.900  £32.099 

Convictions  fo?  crin-t  73  22  . 


The  deaths  were  1  in  94  in  South  Aaslralia. 
and  1  in  98  in  Port  Phillip ;  and  the  increase  of 
population  by  births  over  deaths,   notwithsUuding 
the  disproportion  of  females  and  males,  was,   ia 
South  Australia,  at  the  rate  of  4.700  in  the  deccn- 
nial  period,  or  more  than  20  per  cent ;    while  in 
Port  Phillip  it  was  13,130  or  thirty-seven  per  wnL 
The  population  of  both  colonies  consisted  ehiefly 
of  middle-aged  and  young  persons,  and  the  naor- 
tality  was  reduced  beneath  its  natural  rate.    Tbe 
proportion  of  males   to  females   was  19,670  to 
9,650  in  South  Australia,  and  90,199  to  19,696  in 
Port  Phillip.     This  calculai  ion  ofi  ncrease  does  not 
include  the  annual  arrivals.    The  immigration  oC 
1841  into  New  South  Wales,  like  that  of  subse- 
quent years,  was  not  of  a  healthy  character.    In 
that  year  £327,106  3s.  lOd.  was  expended  ia  the. 
conveyance  of  19,523  emigrants  from  this  country, 
of  whom  13,344  were  from  Irehind,  4.56S  from 
England,  and  1,616  from  Scotland.     The  number 
of  ProtcstanU  was  10,009,  and  of  Romaa  CathoUc* 
9,476.     The  number  of  Jews  and  of  no  religion 
was  37.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  Irish  immi- 
grants had  been,   therefore,  from  Leinster  and 

Ulster. 

The  number  of  males  was  1750,  and  of  females 
9,773.  Of  these  immigrants  8,643  could  read 
and  write,  2,961  could  read  only,  apd  3,17?  oouW 
neither  read  nor  write.  These  statistioa  give  tbe 
elements  for  population  likely  to  make  a  reeklm 
use  of  wealth ;  and  yet  they  vcre  doomed  to 
riches  in  spite  of  themselves.  At  the  clo^e  of 
1844,  and  long  before  any  one  had  dreamed  a 
golden  vision,  the  author  of  this  history  compiled 
an  estimate  of  the  colonial  property,  which  reached 
the  aggregate  of  £2,638.846. 

The  pastoral  wealth  of  the  colony  inoceased 
rapidly  until  1^51.  The  population  in  that  year, 
which  is  rendered  famous  in  the  colonial  history 
as  the  beginning  of  the  golden  era,  was  77|300. 
The  population  of  Melbourne  was  23,143.  Its 
assessed  rental  was  £100,000.  The  pastoral  stook 
of  the  colony  was  6,000,000  of  sheep,  and  400,000 
cattle.  The  revenue  collected  from  the  colonists 
amounted  to  £200,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  £2  12s^ 
per  annum  for  each  person,  being  over  the  psy^ 
ments  by  the  home  population  to  the  imperial  re- 
venue. 

These  figures  show  the  natural  prosperity  of  this 
colony  before  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  disco- 
very of  gold.     That  event  doubled  the  population 
in  1859,  and  the  excavation  or  gathering  of  gold 
in  that  year  is  estimated  by  Mr.  McCombie  at  176 
tons  19  cwt.,    1  qr.,   ISlbs,  3  o^,  at  70s.,  of 
£14,163,364  value.    The  coUectioa  for  that  year 
equalled  £100  for  each  invidual,  old  and  young, 
in  the  oolony.     This  wealth  was  reoklesslj  wasted^ 
by  many  who  shared  it,  and  by  none  more  tliaa  the 
community  in  their  public  oapeoity ;  for,   with  a 
toUl  revenue    ia    1854,   firom '  all    sources,   af 
£2.479,461  8s.  Id.,  they  had  e  !|otal  expenditure 
of  £3,564,858  4$.  Id. ;  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
£1,085,695  16s.  .       .  .- 
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Sinc9  1853  the  population  of  the  colony  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly  tban  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  TTord ;  and  the  city  of  Melbourne,  nearly  at  its 
majority,  now  some  twenty  years  old,  may  close 
the  century  with  a  popolation  of  half  a  million. 

In  the  midst  of  this  material  prosperity,  a  natural 
qaestion  rises  regarding  the  aborigines,  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Batman,  who  placed  a  value  so  high  on  his 
looking-glasses  and  his  tomahawks.  At  or  near 
to  the  date  mentioned,  namely  ISi;!,  the  number 
of  them  was  computed  to  be  7,387.  They  were 
still  nearly  equal  to  the  immigrants  in  number,  but 
far  beneath  them  in  force  and  strength.  They  did 
not  comprehend  the  usages  of  the  persons  to  whom 
their  land  was  sold,  and  by  whose  authorities  it 
had  been  taken.  We  admit  the  natural  right  fully 
to  appropriate  that  land,  and  the  Government 
appears  to  have  been  willing  to  divide  their  revenue 
in  unequal  parts,  but  still  to  divide  it  with  the 
aborigines.  A  considerable  number  of  persons 
believe  that  the  aboriginal  races  are  doomed  to 
extinction  before  the  march  of  civilization.  They 
think  that  these  descendants,  in  a  moral  sense,  of 
Ham,  must  be  crushed  uoder  the  chariot  wheels  of 
the  Gospel  and  its  consequences.  Their  idea 
would  be  a  rank  blasphemy  if  it  were  not  a  stupid 
infidelity.  It  was  held  neither  by  Lord  Glenelg, 
nor  Lord  Stanley,  the  Colonial  Secretaries,  at  the 
period  when  Port  Phillip  was  forcing  its  path  to 
notice.  They  both  held  that  the  duty  of  providing 
for  the  improvement  of  the  aborigines  was  para- 
mount. Mr.  La  Trobe,  who  became  accidentally 
almost  the  governor  of  the  new  colony,  was  devoted 
to  these  objects.  The  very  name  brings  to  the 
mind  the  ardour  and  the  earnestness  of  a  Moravian 
Mission.  To  the  year  1845 — that  is  in  ten  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  settlement,  accord  - 
itig  to  Mr.  McCombie,  the  government  had  ex- 
pended almost  £45,000  in  the  protectorate  of  the 
natives.  In  Tasmania,  the  aborigines  had  been 
nearly  extirpated.  They  were  placed  upon  an 
island.  Around  them  was  the  sea,  which  they 
could  not  cross«  Before  them  was  a  wild  popula- 
tion, skilled  in  all  arts  of  mischief,  many  of  them 
felons,  clever,  sullen,  and  unscrupulous ;  some  of 
them  felon- masters,  armed,  hasty  in  quarrel,  and 
impetuous.  Even  the  kindnesses  of  these  classes 
were  cruelties.  The  aborigines  disappeared,  but 
not  before  the  Gh)spel.  They  were  extirpated  be- 
cause they  came  in  contact  with  those  who  at  the 
time  had  no  Gospel.  We  know  that  Tasmania 
has  now  a  contented  and  happy  population,  but 
part  of  its  inhabitants  at  one  time  were  rough, 
rude,  and  stronghanded. 

Port  Phillip  had  a  better  beginning.  Its  popu- 
lation were  very  slightly  tinged  with  pcnalism. 
The  early  settlers  were  anxious  to  stand  well  with 
the  natives.  The  Oovemment  aided  them.  The 
best  means  were  adopted  for  their  instruction.  It 
is  a  ^d  story,  but  9II  the  means  have  failed.  Mr. 
McCombie*8  experience  is  of  some  importance  on 
this  question,  because  we  are  certain  that  he  would 
have  personally  rejoiced  to  see  a  different  result — 


rejoiced,  we  are  sure,  to  aid  in  its  accomplish ment^ 
and  records  its  failure  with  a  sincere  sorrow.  H^ 
says  (pages  88  and  89)  :— 

The  question  Um  often  been  aaked,  **  What  is  (0  be  the 
fate  of  the  aboriginal  satires  of  Australia  P**  Can  they  be- 
civilised,  Christianised,  and  made  the  recipients  of  political 
privileges  P  We  fear  that  experience  will  not  allow  us  to 
hope  for  snch  a  triumph.  Tiie  transition  from  rude  bar- 
barism to  civilisation  is  seldom  aeeonplished ;  aad  whea  a 
superior  race  intrudes  on  saTage  tribes  the  latter  are  slowly 
exterminated  by  war,  famine,  and  disease.  The  moral  ri;;lit 
of  civilised  nations  to  occupy  snch  countries  as  had  been 
only  used  by  n  few  nomadic  tribes  seems  never  to  have  been 
questioned.  The  aborigines  of  Australia  had  no  property 
in  the  soil  in  the  ahape  of  improvementa — the  labour  of 
their  own  bands.  Priority  of  occupation  gave  them  a  right 
to  the  game  on  the  land,  but  it  conferred  no  right  to  hold 
the  country  against  a  civilised  nation  who  could  turn  it  to 
better  account.  Since  the  times  of  Cabot  discovery  has 
been  held  to  give  a  title  to  regions  inhabited  oaly  by  satagM. 
The  nation  that  discovered  has  never  sempled  to  oeoopy  ; 
and  this  seems  only  aceording  to  natural  justice,  as  it  aever 
could  be  intended  by  a  wise  Providence  that  fine  eootinents, 
capable  of  maintaining  millions  of  inliabitants  in  (»mfort, 
should  be  abandoned  to  the  support  of  a  few  savages,  with, 
out  a  habitation  or  a  foot  of  land  in  enltivation.  Civilisa- 
tion,  however,  has  always  brought  ruin  on  the  poor  abori- 
gines, who  quickly  waste  away  before  it  The  aboriginal 
natives  of  Victoria  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  disappeared ;  and  the  rise, 
progress,  and  various  migrations  of  the  rude  societies  who  in- 
iiabited  the  fertile  plains  of  this  country  will  be  buried  in 
deep  oblivion. 

No  right-thinking  mind,  however,  can  regard  the  exter- 
mioation  of  a  whole  race  without  the  deepest  commiseration, 
or  help  regretting  the  blighting  and  desolating  effect  of  the 
presence  of  our  countrymen  on  the  black  men.  Hard,  in- 
deed, is  their  fate ;  and  one  of  the  darkest  enigmas  of  life 
lies  in  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  preseoea  of  a  Christian  na- 
tion amongst  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to 
do  everything  in  its  power  for  the  poor  aborigines ;  their 
moral  as  well  as  their  physical  condition  ought  to  be  attended 
to,  and  the  nation  should  still  use  tha  means  both  to  civi- 
lise and  to  convert  them. 

The  aborigines  of  Fort  Phillip  were  doubtless 
irritated  at  the  occupation  of  their  "  game  runs.*' 
They  could  not  comprehend  the  difference  between 
tame  and  wild  beasts.  A  beast  was  a  beast  to 
them  and  nothing  more.  The  colonists  could  not 
afford  this  ignorance  among  their  neighbours. 
These  circumstances  may  have  caused  some 
quarrels. 

The  land  behind  the  parties  is  broad  and  long. 
They  are  not  brought  to  bay  yet,  and  we  can  hope 
that  many  of  them  have  removed  into  the  unex- 
plored wastes  that  form  still  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  Australia.  They  have  a  religion  which 
exercises  over  them  all  the  influence  of  fear. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  conduct  even  of  young 
persons  who  have  been  educated  with  care,  and 
appeared  to  profit  by  the  iustructiou  which  they 
had  received.  When  they  came  into  contact  with 
the  representatives  of  their  tribes,  they  flung 
away  civilisation  and  returned  to  their  fprest  life. 

The  aborigines  o{  all  colonics  have  not  disap- 
peared in  this  manner  before  a  superior  civilisation. 
The  Indian  tribes  have  been  reduced  in  numbers, 
but  not  always  by  a  destructive  process.  As  they 
assume  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  colonists  the 
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Mcbei  aod  at^IsZrf*!,  lit  sr.^  a.T.i.Ti^  ^'-.'i 
iotriycd.  &xne  c£  iliea,  ve  citlrte,  are  Hi^rs 
«f  Flmfc/tmn  Cc^^rries  is  tl'*  westerm  ac'i  aoftii  • 
wcatmi  Ri^v»i  y  Crafia.  Fenco*  of  that  f^i-n  7, 
tM  CTili.'Ttt-'.rf  ar^i  vrof^n  cf  cc::*l'!>mV>  fines 
«Z!  mnnir  nciLj^  or  hare  alreadj  aistajs*^  the 
appcanace  and  kamu  of  t.'ieir  oei^VTirf.  £f <a 
ia  Cam^  homwftr^  ityt  atuabcr  of  laiLt-is  arc 
to  he  leoRi'lj  red«ee£  CcTl^l^atra 
erZs,  add  tuc  aborinztncv  nzJk  hevs^h 


ie^rt  of  oce  {mtr  lo 
as  toe  aeevitT  a^iiast 
or  arxe  of  tlw  woarS^xn.  rrpah^ies.  the 
«f  t'js  dbir>i^-»  li  aaadhers  is  sore 
La   tae    rr;T: 

aeq^axsted  vl'li  Hism  expect  t'j^   if  t 
pewlcaee  be  eoBir^-i'd  for  a  eiaaieraUe 
the  marirt  nee  viil  aasocH  Xhtdt  oLi 
'^lire  eotn^iisie  sapremaeT. 


tbaa 

riod 
aad 


la  tW  Uadaca  Baj  Coai^aaj's  territories  on 
tke  Ffiaer  KiTer,  the  fearca  for  r:»'i  aaa  diicJned 
aHflseroes  aai  ftroo^  pop*iIatioi  of  luiiaaf,  aow 
llktlj  to  Lare  passe^i  the  po'lot  of  greatest  (bsger 
faos  thev  eoBtaet  vith  lettlers. 

The  hlftofj  of  erAoaisatI..»a  la  Afriea  prese«:ts 
Merr  J  lesoits  from  tboae  safered  in  Aottraiia, 
■ad  ve  believe  thai  the  aborizioal  popilatlon  in- 
■►ore  raptil/  witLLi  cor  Africaa  eoloaies 
OA  Bay  otuer  porlM  of  tiat   Continent. 

The  iaaiiiH  empire  seareelj  f^-.nns  aa  ejA^nplt, 
1o€  altboa^  the  popalatioa  of  Hlodostaa  has 
iacreased,  ttcee  its  estabL^boBe^t.  ia  all  the  ret^ioiis 
vader  its  nle,  jct  tie  natiTes  Lxi  k'.^  b^eo 
partialij  ex*'  llised  a^  oclj  required  prolectioa  to 
exercise  the  arts  tL^rkaev,  vi.h  tLe  iadtutrr  that 
eharaelertfes  them. 

Ceylon  from  i**  i»:*tt'ar  cLarecf cr,  and  the 
greater  progress  aude  th^re  in  c'tjinpn^  the  fai'.b 
aad  practice  of  the  citiTes  affords,  prrjar)?,  a  better 
I  pie  than  the  aeizhhoaring  eor^tinent,  bat  tbe 
possessed  all  the  ciru(*'ixioa  of  lliadostao. 


if  the  word  be  applicable  to  agncnltural  ani  maaa 
factoriog  actiritj  nn-ler  secular  and  spiritual 
detpotisns  that  cmshed  all  thought  aad  reduced 
aea  to  indiferentlj  kept  machioerr,  triaking  life 
tbe  dieapest  property  in  tl^rse  resigns. 

The  probable  number  of  the  Clagalese  vhen  the 
British  seized  the  b!aad,  vas  not  greater  thaa  the 
•apposed  number  of  the  Cuban  Indians,  vhen  that 
islaod  was  diftcorered  bf  the  Spaniards.  T:ie 
Cingalese  have  increased  in  nombers,  while  the 
liiJian^  of  Cu^a  lonq;  ago,  and  of  Jamacia  long  be- 
fore i's  cmqtiest  bj  the  BritU!',  were  entirely 
destroyed  under  the  Spanish  rule.  The  Spaniards 
of  tiie  inland  were  perliaps,  neither  more  cruel  nor 
more  reckless  than  those  of  the  Continent ;  bat 
abortgiues  of  the  islands  were  dcstroj-ed  beeaose 
tbej  occupied  onlj  a  limited  area,  while  those  of 
the  Continent  fcaod  refuge  in  tbe  interior,  ontil 
tbej  hare  again  become  the  most  powerfol  race  in 
ISontb  America.  It  is  not  a  fact  mnch  noticed ; 
bat  it  u  A  remarkable  one  that  the  aborigines  form 
the  most  nnmerous  section  in  the  republic  of  New 
Granada,  and  it  is  tbe  only  region  of  Soathem 
America  where  clril  and  religious  freedom  were 
completelj  established.  The  Indian  race  are  the 
more  industrious  cittzeus  of  the  northern  republics 
comprising  Central  America.  Ttiej  are  a  numer* 
oos,  if  not  the  most  numeroos  bodj  in  Mexico, 
and  there  tbe  existing  ciril  wvr  ori^natea  in  the 
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The  ladiaas  of  Soathen  Aoeriea 
eiTuised  toaa  tLose  of  tbe  X  jctk  ai  the  diacorarj 
of  the  Cooliseat  br  Earopeaas.  They  held  a 
exTLisatLoa  as  eosplete,  vnbMj  as  thai  of  the  ia- 
haixtaats  of  BabjxMi.  Niaerefa,  or  Thehea,  ia  the 
ancient  worLi — prrfcet  ia  i^s  kiad,  hoi  of  aa 
extrpmelr  ia:r>crfcct  kiad. 

Tue  gtaad  eaue  of  the  faHare  of  oar  eofeoists 
ia  LaproTL.z  and  preaecvLi^  abor^iaal  raeesis 
nuB  aad  its  kindred.  The  ahorigiaes  aaak  beCore 
fire  waters  laore  rapiilj  tjiaa  aaj  other  fie.  None 
otoer  is  necessarj  for  their  destraelM  wkeca  the 
former  is  freelj  ojed.  The  prcsemrkw  of  the 
North  Aniericaa  Ttidt:ins  c«i  the  Fraacr  Rirrr,  is 
die  propahir,  to  toe  strict  Miiae  Liqaor  Aei  iatro- 
diced  bj  the  Uadsoa  Bij  Cicapaaj's  oAoers  be. 
fore  anr  act  of  tje  kiai  was  proposed  in  ILsiae. 

TLe  ab^rtsiijes  of  AjutnlLi  were  graallj  Li- 
ferior  to  tho«e  of  New  7.-aiaaii  ^^  ^^^re  cos- 
fjmfd  their  eaftoms  gradualir  to  the  habits  of 
the  settlers ;  although  eren  in  New  7— **H  iheir 
Bttmbers  are  fewer  probablj  than  at  the  ^■^gw'MM*; 
of  the  ceuturr ;  bu^  while  Mr.  Me'C3aihia  aeknow- 
ledges  the  efforts  made  bj  the  GoreraaMaft  throag!i 
the  protectorate  to  eiriiise  the  Aoatraliaa  naiires, 
jet  he  does  not  think  thej  were  direeied  wisdj, 
and  he  sajs,  thai  ercn  still,  "the  Goremment 
shooid  liberallj  supplj  the  wants  of  the  aborigines 
who  remain  bj  giring  them  food  when  haagrj  and 
unable  to  procure  it,  and  b]r  emplojing  Christian 
missioaaries  to  labo&r  in  the  bosh,  endearovrtng  to 
eonrert  the  blacks,  and  to  anuatata  a  brotherlj 
feeling  between  them  and  the  Intimate eoloaists.** 
We  infer  that  manj  of  the  orlpaai  pioneers  of  the 
white  race  in  the  bash,  sadlj  needed  coniersion, 
and  were  neglected  fron  their  position.  Tbej 
formed  no  part  of  the  legitimate  eolonists  who 
desire  to  euUirate  the  land  ;  but  even  the  middle- 
class  of  graziers  and  squatters  probablj  took  the 
shortest  wajwith  the  blacks,  proroktngretaliatioas; 
or  in  return  for  outrages ;  bj  which  often  good 
men  suffered. 

The  rolume  eontaina  minute  records  of  the  agi- 
tation for  the  independenee  of  Port  Phillip.  Tbe 
revenue  of  the  eolonj  was  direffed  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  eolonists  in  addition  to  other  in- 
con? euiences,  sustained  a  serere  pecuniary  loss,  bj 
their  dependence  upon  Sjdnej. 

In  demanding  separation  from  New  South  Wales, 
the  colonists  of  Port  Phillip  intimated  that  their 
funds  to  the  ralue  of  £300,000  had  been  expended 
in  Sjdnej,  and  that  their  ookmj  had  nerer  cost 
Britain  anj  money  in  any  shapew  Port  Phillip 
stood  alone  therefore^  ia  ^oloi^isi jg^  and  a»iqar« 
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Jttr^  tj4  Trobe  Dufortunatclj  opposed  the  wishes  of 
the  colonists,  among  whom  be  acted  as  superintend 
dent,  to  attain  separation ;  and  he  afterwards  endea* 
Toured  to  ka?e  a  nominee  council  appointed,  and 
the  constitution  postponed.     He  was  unsuccessful. 
The  bill  for  the  separation  of  Port  Phillip  from 
New  South  Wales,  passed  the  Imperial  Parliament 
in  the  session  of  1850.     The  intelligence  reached 
Melbourne  on  the  11  ih  November,  and  was  re- 
ceiTcd  by  a  thorough  rejoicing,  accompanied  by 
the  suspension  of  all  work  for  four  days.     Mr.  La 
Trobe  continued  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  was  in- 
stalled as  Gorernor  on  the  16th  July,  1851.    The 
colony  was  named  Victoria,  and  commenced  an  in- 
dependent  career  that  will  render  the  name  illustri- 
ous for  many  future  ages.     Mr.  La  Trobe  acted  as 
goveraor  until  the  6th  of  May,  1854,  when  he  de- 
parted in  the  Golden  Age,  and  his  successor,  Sir 
Charles  Hotham,  reached  the  colony  ou  the  21st 
June,  1854.    The  Government  could  not  detach 
ships  of  war  even  to  convey  their  governors  at  that 
period.     Sir  Charles  Hotham  belonged  to    the 
naval  service,  and  was  not  qualified  by  experience 
to  conduct  the  business  of  a  new  colony.     Strange 
and  unparalleled  was  the  business  at  that  period  of 
Yiotoria.     No  person  had  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  the  influx  of  new  immigrants,  and  the 
riofaea  acquired  suddenly  by  the  diggers,  created 
the  utmost  irregularity,  and  led  to  open  rebellion. 
The  proceedings  are  carefully  narrated  in    this 
Tolume,   and   wc  cannot    help  saying  that    the 
Government  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  with  the  desire  at  least  to 
afford  justice  and  protection  to  all  classes.  He  died, 
and  his  death  was  hastened  by  mental  anxiety,  on 
the  last  day  of  1855.     ^  ith  that  day  this  history 
doses.     It  b  the  only  history  of  the  most  exciting 
case  of  colonising  that  we  possess.     There  are 
many  discursive  works  on  all  colonies,  and  amongst 
others    on     Victoria.      This    volume,    however, 
contains  the  only  systematic  narrative,  and  it  has 
been  drawn  np  with  all  the  advantages  possessed 
by  an  actor  in  the  scenes  described,  and  that  im- 
partiality due  by  all  historians  to  their  readers  and 
to  their  subjects. 

Upon  the  general  land  question  in  connection 
with  colonising  also,  Mr.  McCombie  says: — 

The  land  problem,  aboat  which  so  niach  has  been  written 
and  »pokco,  is  ensj  of  solutioa ;  iadeod,  it  will  in  lime  soire 
itself.  The  laud  ooglit  to  be  sold  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  freo  emigrants  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  colonj.  The 
Legfsiatare  has  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  land,  either  on 
Jeaso  or  io  fee,  for  less  than  the  fair  valne.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  rob  the  people — to  whom  the  lands  belong. 
The  fair  price  in  fee  can  only  be  settled  by  calculations, 
made  on  sufficient  data,  by  persons  conrcrsant  with  the 
colony,  and  the  equitable  rent  is  a  fair  interest  on  the  pur- 
chase money.  The  Talne  of  land  in  tlia  colonies  will  tsij 
•oeording  to  cireomstanoea.  When  a  count ly  is  Srst  occu- 
pied, and  there  is  no  settled  population,  the  laud  is  next  to 
valaelcu ;  or,  at  least,  whaterer  value  it  may  have  is  pros- 
pective. Laud  is,  in  fact,  but  an  element  of  value,  and 
must  be  tombtord  with  population  and  eopital  to  be  produc- 
tive of  any  benefit  to  the  holder.  As  a  cobny  becomes 
peopled,  and  its  physical  resources  are  developed,  the  ex- 


changeable value  of  the  land  must  nrcesBarily  expand,  and 
the  minimum  upset  price  should  have  an  affijity  to  the  par- 
ticular stale  of  progress  in  which  a  colony  happens  to  be  at 
anv  given  time.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Main 
difference  between  an  old  colony  and  anew  one  is,  that  there 
is  abundance  of  land  not  alienated  in  the  latter ;  it  ia  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  this  land,  and  being  able  to 
settle  comfortably  upon  it,  which  induces  persons  to  expatri- 
ate themselves,  to  leave  the  comforts  of  high  civilisation,  and 
endure  all  the  discomforts  of  a  new  and  partially  civilised 
country.  The  statesman  should  be  as  careful  to  guard 
against  sacrificing  the  lands  below  their  f^r  valne,  as  of  not 
selling  them  fast  enough  for  the  requirements  of  legitimate 
colonisation. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that,  while  those 
who  are  inclined  to  settle  upon  the  soil  as  cultivators  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  such  as  simply  deaire  to  purchase  land 
on  speculation,  to  allow  it  to  lie  unproductive,  waiting  for  a 
market,  ought  to  be  checked— as  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
national  interests,  and  the  general  progress  of  the  country. 
Tlie  waste  lands  of  the  colonies  are  the  most  valuable  public 
property  which  the  nation  can  possess,  as  they  are  a  guar- 
antee for  the  comfortable  maintcnanoo  of  a  rapidly  inereas 
iag  people,  and  all  legislation  connected  with  them  ought  to 
be  carefully  considered.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Wakefield'k  restrictive  jilan  of  colonising  should 
have  found  any  favour  with  our  legislators,  for  it  is  neither 
in  accordance  with  sound  sense,  nor  correct  political  econo- 
mic principles.  It  is  high  time  that  our  statesmen  should 
take  enlightened  views  of  the  subject,  particularly  in  those 
colonies  where,  by  their  new  constitution,  the  sole  direction 
of  the  land  is  vested  in  local  parliaments. 

We  suppose  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  disposal 
of  colonial  land  will  be  adopted  generally ;  but  the 
opinion  that  to  lease  or  sell  the  land  beneath  its 
real  value  is  a  robbery  of  all  the  people  to  whom 
the  land  belongs — involves  the  question  "Who 
are  they  P"  The  land  does  not  belong  to  individual 
purchasers  of  lots,  yet  it  has  been  taken"  by  them, 
and  used  by  them ;  and  they  have  employed  its 
proceeds  to  pay  their  local  taxes,  for  which  they 
were  personally  responsible.     The  part  of  tliese 
proceeds  that  has  been  employed  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  emigration  is  not  an  absolute  exception, 
for  the  colonial  authorities  have  selected  emigrants 
only  with  a  view  to  the  labour  market  ^there,  and 
without  any  view  to  it  here ;  and  thus  we  have  now 
left  in  this  country  the  aged,  the  young,  and  espe- 
cially females,  who  were  required  there,  and  not 
being  required  here,  have  almost  always  sunk  into 
penury,  drawing  others  with  them,  and  frequently 
into  vice.     We  have  noticed  this  subject  in  former 
papers,  and  have  no  reason  to  retract  the  opinions 
expressed  then,  that  colonial  mismanagement  bas 
been  a  prominent  cause  of  our  domestic  vices. 

This,  and  other  errors  in  the  relations  between 
the  colonies  and  the  home  country  can  never  be 
remedied  except  by  inter- colonial  legislation.  If 
the  Imperial  Parliament  will  not  consent  to  the 
construction  of  some  body  more  imperial  than 
itself,  an  imperial  council,  elected  by  the  different 
Parliaments  in  the  colonies  and  at  home,  we  must 
always  expect  some  confusion  of  interests  pro- 
ducing most  injurious  results. 

The  closing  chapters  of  the  volume  are  occupied 
with  the  press  and  the  pnlpit — the  edticational  and 
the  religious  progress  of  the  colony.  They  possess 
great  interest  and  hereafter  they  will  indicate  tbf 
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social  stale,  daring  iia  infancy,  of  the  colony  ill  at 
nill  have  an  early  and  a  strong  manhood. 

Tho  care  bestowed  by  Mr.  McCombie  in  the 
eoireciion  of  these  details  will  be  amply  repaid  to 


him  by  the  oonsoiousness  that  he  has  secured  a  clear 
and  intelligent  narrative  of  the  first  measure 
adopted  to  establish  a  community  certain  to  ia- 
flnenoe  largely  and  long  the  destinies  of  the  south. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Mirian   Copley.     By    J.    Cobst    Jbayfbbsok. 
Iiondon  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.    3  vols 

This  is  a  strange  book,  full  of  inoonsistenoies, 
exaggerations,  and  unnatural  incidents,  although 
replete  with  genius,  and  of  absorbiog  interest.  It 
requires  toning  down,  and  yet  that  process  success- 
fully performed  might  destroy  its  graphic  power. 
The  indiTidualiaing  of  the  character  is  wonderfully 
sustained.  The  whole  work  seems  to  be  the  un- 
restrained impulse  of  an  undiBcipliued  brain.  But 
an  analysis  of  the  story  with  some  quotations  as 
specimens  of  the  style  will  be  the  fairest  criticism 
we  can  give. 

Miriam  Copley,  the  heroine,  is  the  daughter  of 
a  country  clown,  who,  at  the  command  of  a 
superior  clown  to  himself,  turns  poacher,  after 
having  performed  sundry  other  little  nefarious  acts 
at  the  same  bidding.  Miriam  introduces  herself 
in  the  following  words. 

I  am  ignorant  of  the  date  of  my  hirth,  .  .  .  and  if 
I  knew  it  I  would  not  honour  its  anniversary  with  any  ex- 
pression of  joy,  for  it  brought  death  and  shame  to  her  who 
bore  me,  sorrow  to  the  honest  elown  who  begot  me,  and  to 
me  a  lot  in  which  happiness  has  by  no  means  outweighed 
tronble  and  pain.  It  was  well  done  by  those  ancienta  who 
uttered  cries  of  lamentation  when  a  ehild  was  bom,  and  it 
would  give  me  no  slight  solsce  to  be  able  to  feel  that  they 
were  equally  wise  in  giring  way  to  gladness  whenever  a 
eliild  of  man  was  removed  from  this  earth  of  sin  and  dis- 
appointment. 

The  bitter  feeling  expressed  in  that  sentence  is 
conspicuous  in  the  whole  book.  However,  we 
proceed  with  the  tale. 

The  father  of  Miriam,  Roger  Copley,  holds  a 
conversation  with  his  master — and  evil  genius — 
Joel  Haggart.  Miriam,  the  child,  as  precocious  a 
little  miss  as  ever  lived,  overhears  their  conversa- 
tion, and  learns  that  her  father  has  accepted  some 
secret  mission  to  be  performed  at  midnight.  She 
makes  up  her  mind  to  be  an  unseen  spectator  of 
the  proceeding,  and  accordingly  stealing  off  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  gets  there  in  time  to  witness  a 
fray  between  the  poachers  and  the  gamekeeper,  in 
which  the  latter  is  killed  by  Joel  Haggart ;  and 
her  father  also  meets  his  death.  Subsequently 
Joel  discovers  that  Miriam  krows  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  party,  and  also  recognises  him  to 
be  the  murderer  of  the  gamekeeper,  the  ignominy 
Of  whose  death  is  laid  at  her  father*s  door.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  becomes  his  policy  to  get 
rid  of  her.  He  does  this  by  placing  her  under  the 
caie  of  a  relation  of  his  own,  Mrs.  Museot  by 


name.  This  old  hag  has  iAstruetiona  to  kill  ilM 
girl,  not  by  violence,  but  by  ill-use,  atarvmg,  and 
hardships. 

Accordingly,  she  works  her  severely,  feeds  her 
infamously,  and  keeps  her  looked  up  by  night  and 
chained  by  day.  This  is  unnatural.  A  woman 
who  would  do  that  would  know  how  to  get  lid  of 
a  poor,  weak,  friendless  child  in  some  mneh  easier 
way.  However,  on  Joel*s  suggesting  something  of 
that  sort,  she  replies  that  the  child  does  "a  power 
of  work,'*  and  eats  such  stuff  as  the  pigs  would 
refuse.  So  for  those  very  charitable  reasons  she  is 
allowed  to  live. 

This  horrible  treatment,  acting  on  her  own  most 
vicious  temperament,  puts  strange  thoughts  into 
the  girl's  head.  She  forms  the  determination  of 
murdering  her  persecuting  mistress.  Fortune 
favours  her.  She  obtains  and  administers  a  strong 
narcotic.  The  old  woman  is  not  killed,  but 
simply  rendered  insensible.  While  in  that  state 
Miriam  runs  away.  She  goes  on  and  on  she  knows 
not  whither,  and  after  a  long  and  toilsome  journey 
drops  down  in  some  lonely  spot,  and  falls 
asleep.  She  is  awakened  by  a  gentleman,  who 
addresses  some  jesting  remark  to  her.  In  a  short 
time  he  is  joined  by  two  other  persons,  who  play 
prominent  parts  in  the  story.  One  of  them  is  his 
servant  Watson,  the  other  his  friend  Charles  Mili- 
cent.  Mr.  Eawleigh  Ufford,  the  Arst-named  gen* 
tleman,  takes  a  kind  interest  in  the  little  giH. 
Through  his  means  she  enters  the  service  of  his 
cousin.  Miss  Caroline  Ufford. 

Now  here  comes  one  of  the  absurdities  of  the 
book.  This  dirty,  ragged  child,  is  at  this  time 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  Miss  Ufford,  instead  of 
putting  her  into  a  plain  cotton  gown,  and  having 
her  taught  to  scrub  rooms  and  clean  grates,  and  do 
sundry  other  domestic  offices  ^ioh  would  enable 
her  to  get  an  honest  living,  dresses  her  like  "  a 
poor  gentleman's  daughter,"  and  teaches  her  how 
to  play  at  cards  and  back-gammon — at  which  accom- 
plishments she  is  to  amuse  the  leisure  hours  of  Miss 
Ufford's  father,  as  grey-headed,  and  drunken  an 
old  scamp  as  can  be. 

The  following  dialogue  will  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  worldly-wise  maxims  of  thii  very 
matured  heroine  of  fortune.  Miss  Uffbrd  has  beeh 
requesting  Miriam  to  do  what  she  can  to  make 
these  games  of  chance  interesting  to  her  father. 
She  says — 

*•  Now,  you  can  be  of  real  ue  to  me,  for  yon  can  play 
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tUeh  gani«9  of  ehanee  a>  ttiii  one  with  papa,  when  I  am  not 

well  enough  to  amoie  him." 

"  Is  he  Terj  food  of  garnet,  ma*am  P'* 

"  Very.    He  caret  fur  nothing  elte  at  much.** 

"  Thej  teem  limple  thingt,**  tard  I,  <*  fur  a  gentleman  (d 

eare  to  mnch  abont.** 
"  Teiy  timple !  baf  papa  It  a  aimple  man,  and  it  will 

gife  jov  pleaiuw  to  pleaae  him." 

**  Oertainlj  I  TU  do  raj  bfttt  to  make  him  Lappj.** 

«  Aod  to  make  all  the  world  betidet  happj  too,  ehild,  I 

trait." 

*  Of  eonrse,  ma'am.** 

"  And  why,  *  of  eoorte  t*  what  It  year  reason  P" 

*'  Beeante  it  anawere.    If  a  person  makes  othera  happy, 

then  otiiers  will  try  and  make  that  person  happy.    And  so 

one  it  able  to  get  on  in  the  world.    That*t  what  I  mean  by 

taying  it  answert.** 

And  again,  the  following  dialogue  gives  us  a 
alili  dearer  insight  iuto  her  oharaoter. 

*<Tott*re  a  cleyer  ehild,"  (her  mittreit  makei  that 
remark). 

*'Iamma*am." 

"  How  do  yon  know  that  F** 

"  By  teeiog  how  ttapid  other  people  are.  Ever  since  I 
was  a  little  girl,  I  could  tee  the  blunders  of  other  people, 
how  they  took  a  great  deal  of  troable  to  do  things  they 
might  hara  done  without  any  trouble  at  all,  and  how  they 
did  not  tee  the  meanings  of  thiags,  and  how  they  would 
talk  and  talk— and  talk  about  aimple  matten  known  to 
ererybody,  at  if  they  were  known  only  to  a  few." 

Now  when  we  recall  the  previous  circumstances 
of  MiriaQi*s  life ;  the  fact  that  the  first  twelve 
jears  of  it  she  had  lived  in  the  miserable  hut, 
occupied  by  her  father  and  herself,  where  it  "  was 
her  daily  pleasure  to  feed  the  hogs  in  the  swine 
yard;"  when  we,  furthermore,  remember  that 
this  wretched  clay  cabin  "  in  which  she  first  saw 
the  light*'  was  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
nearest  cottage ;  and  that  in  consequence  her  life 
must  have  been  very  solitary,  we  cannot  but  re- 
mark the  want  of  judgment  shown  in  making  a 
child  so  circumstanced  argue  on  the  ac(s  of  people 
with  whom  she  had  never  mixed.  The  two  years 
between  her  father*a  death  and  the  date  of  the 
argument  were  passed  under  the  tyranny  of  Mrs. 
Muscot,  where,  of  course,  no  knowledge  of  man* 
kind  could  be  obtained.  However,  the  precocious 
little  damsel,  although  she  has  received  the  greatest 
kindness  from  Miss  U£ford,  chooses  to  be  ungrate* 
ful  to  her.  The  ingratitude,  however,  does  not 
extend  to  the  pitch  of  making  her  attempt  a  second 
murder,  it  only  lies  smouldering  in  the  bad  little 
heart,  and  hatching  projects  of  departure  from  the 
benefactress  who  has  sheltered,  clothed,  and  fed 
her  i  and  treated  her  like  a  sister  instead  of  a  ser- 
vant. 

The  following  maxim  of  Miss  XJfford  is  good. 
She  is  Speaking  to  Miriam  and  to  a  beautiful  young 
heiress,  who  is  described  as  "  holding  forth  at  tlie 
end  of  a  blue- veined  neck  her  delicate  oval  face, 
waroe  bigger  than  a  swan's  egg."  A  strange  idea 
of  beauty ;  but  to  the  quotation. 

**  Ton  and  Miriam,"  put  in  my  mittrett  gra?ety,  recalling 
at  to  our  teaaet,  and  checking  me  in  my  folly,  **  were  tpeak« 
ing  jutt  now  of  temptation  as  a  power  existing  in  external 
eircamstanoes.  Yon  wera  wrong  in  doing  so.  What  we 
term  the  temptation  of  external  circumstances,  is  only  the 


reflection  we  see  in  tlie'm  of  evil  possioni-^jast  as  the  e'n- 
eouragement,  and  support,  and  proteetion  of  external  cir* 
enmstanees  are  only  names  we  give  to  that  pleasant  sense  of 
Self -approval  which  we  experience,  when  we  see  in  the  oul^r 
world,  the  enlivtainlf  and  reaisuriDg  pertnriture  of  ear 
inner  exeelltaeee.  And  I  believe  all  Mil  Sf  dreumstanees 
are  equally  well  adapted  to  aet  this  pttti  of  a  moral  mifror." 

And  again,  in  the  following  there  is  good  atnse. 
Miss  XJfford  has  been  speaking  of  **  duty." 

"Duty!  duty  I  I  don't  like  the  word,**  answered 
Augusta,  **  'lis  a  sound  of  eold  comfort  and  harsh  counsel. 
There's  something  heartlees.snd  unfeeling  in  the  way  thai 
'  duty  *  is  bandied  about  in  this  wretched  world.  One  half 
the  miserable  people,  good  people,  vex  themselves  aboor, 
have  no  duty  auigned  them  by  Providence — except  making 
puddings  and  darning  stockings.  How  are  they  to  e&traet 
oomfdrt  from  such  occupations  P" 

*'  By  making  puddings  and  darning  stockings  in  tlie  best 
possible  way,  resting  assured  that  they  should  be  contented 
with  such  humble  duties,  since  Providence  has  allotted  them 
no  higher  ones.  They  serve,  too,  who  only  stand  and 
wait !" 

After  a  series  of  novel  incidents — an  engage- 
ment—a death — a  change  of  residence,  etc., — 
Miriam  quits  the  service  of  her  kind  friend — Miss 
Ufford — and  enters  that  of  a  city  parvenue,  a  Mrs. 
Archer  Plumetop,  formerly  of  Stoke  Newington ; 
but  afterwards  of  Portland  Place.  The  history  of 
the  Piumetops  is  as  follows ;  it  is  a  clever  skit  on 
the  vulgarity  of  the  "would-be"  grand.  "She' 
(Mrs.  Plumetop)  had  received  from  her  father 
(Mr-  Corsey,  the  late  gigantic  coach  builder,  of 
Long  Acre)  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
this  large  property  was  strictly  settled  in  trustees 
for  her  use,  and  the  benefit  of  her  children." 
Mrs.  Plumetop  had  married  a  poor  clergymatu* 
The  fruit  of  this  union  being  two  daughters;  both 
of  them  at  this  period  of  the  tale  grown  up.  They 
are  anxious  to  get  iuto  society,  and  be  considered 
part  of  the  beau  monde. 

Of  course  the  Plnmetopi  did  not  get  *'  into  society.*' 
Sooh  people  never  do.  But  then  they  had  the  pleasure  o'f 
hoping  to  **  get  in,"  one  day,  and  the  aatisraction  uf  knove* 
ing  that  their  old  acqaaintances  of  Sloke  Newiogton 
belie7ed  them  to  have  arrived  at  the  object  of  their  desires. 
They  were  wise  and  prudent  in  many  respects.  They  did 
not  commit  themselves  to  a  pedigree,  but,  instead  of  hang- 
ing on  their  walls  a  genealogical  tree  contented  themselves 
with  general  assertions  of  the  Hampshire  Piumetops,  and 
frequent  allnsions  to  the  noble  lineage  of  the  De  Courcies. 
Of  course  they  had  arms ;  every  one  with  legs  has  tliem 
now-a-days.  They  ataked  heavily  on  public  benevolence, 
and  occasionally  pocketed  considerable  winnings.  They 
subscribed  largely  to  hospitals,  and,  as  a  consequence,  often, 
managed  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  the  patrons  of  such 
institutions.  A  donation  of  £100  to  the  **  Sons  of  the 
Clergy,**  procured  the  Rev.  Archer  Plumetop,  the  hononr  o  f 
being  shaken  cordislly  by  the  hand  by  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop o(  Canterbury,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  that  charity : 
a  yet  more  magnificent  gift  of  £200  at  the  anniversaiy 
banquet  of  "  The  Hospital  of  Tcterans,**  gained  within  three, 
days,  a  nod  from  the  Buke  of  Wellington,  in  Pall  Hall ;  and 
when  he  transmitted  to  her  Grace  the  t)nchess  of  Pottle* 
bury,  £ihO  for  the  "  Decayed  Applewomen,**  in  whom  her 
Grace  was  deeply  interestdl,  as  patroness  of  the  **  Decayed 
Applewomen*s  Hospital,**  that  noble  lady,  in  an  autograph 
letter,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  draft,  averred  that 
**  the  Rev.  Archer  Plumetop,  was  a  benefactor  of  his  species. 
and  a  Christian  gentleouin.** 
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?or  the  raMt  jnrf,   Ae  ae^mtttUneoi  of  the   family 
ware  ^mtn  from  Uiair  own  elan— -coloMal  clieasemoBgera, 
British  marcUuta,  kcaa-wittad  Loadoa  tndesman,  blaMftd 
wUh  opolaoca  aad  earaed  with  a  CoolUh  shame  of  the  soaroe 
from  which  it  oama.    Nine  oat  of  ereiy  tea  Tititors  who 
eaterad  Mrs.  Plametops  drawing-room  speot  ssTeral  hoors 
of  each  daj  east  of  Temple  Bar,  or  derived  their  inoomes 
from  the  shops,  aad  wharves  of  "the  eity,**  which  they  spoke 
of  as  an  oatlaadish  qaarter  of  the  cspiul,  which  they 
baliefed  had  been  aooideBtally  left  and  forgottea  by  the 
Bomans  whea  they  qailted  the  island.    They  met  each 
other,  and  thoronghty  enjoyed  themseUes  at  eivie  banqoefs 
aad  balls,  bat  ia  the  West,  they  were  atterly  oblivioas  of 
cTaiything  that  had  tiaaspired  ia  the  east,  that  aoy  balls 
had  takea  place,  that  aay  dlaner  had  come  off  at  the 
Hsosioo  Hooie.    And  if  any  were  coarageoas  euoagh  to 
acknowledge  baring  been  present  at  sach  entertainments, 
th^  alvays  did  so  apologetically.    **  Why,  yoa  see ;  we 
oonld  not  help  goiog  to  the  Qoldsmith*s  ball,*'  the  originator 
of  a  TentiUted  sUk  hat  woald  say ;  Mrs.  A.ldermaa  AnchoTy- 
paste  is  a  good-natared  womaa — a  really  good  soal—and 
my  wife  likes  being  kind  to  her ;  aad  as  there  wu  oo  House 
of  Commoas  to  attend,  and  my  girls  wished  to  show  their 
kind  ieeling  to  a  Tery  worthy  friend,  we  went.'*    Or, 
aaother  woold  obserTC,  **  Well  there's  no  good  denyiog  it, 
we  were  at  the  Maasioa  Hoase,  yoa  see  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
was  an  old  Bchoolfellow  of  mine ;    aad  she  was  a  sweet, 
lovely  girl,  and  nothing  would  indaoe  me  to  drop  her, 
althoagh  she  did  marry  beaeath  her."    Sometimes,  bat  very 
laiely,  these  faany  people  saggested  that  they  attended  the 
eastern  festivities,  because  they  felt  it  incumbeat  oa  the 
ariatoezaqr  of  a  coaatry  **  to  coaateoaace  the  iodastrial 
dasses,"  and  oa  oaa  oecasioo,  I  heard  the  Lord  Mayor 
assert  that  ha  had  **  takea  ofica "  solely  for  the  sake  of 
drawing  together  the  bonds  of  social  existeace." 

We  would  apologise  for  the  length  of  the  aboYO 
e&tract.  It  touches,  however,  on  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  daj,  the  wish  of  the  middling 
olasses  to  appear  better  than  they  are.  This  vulgar 
pretension  cannot  be  too  frequently  notioed  or  too 
aareasUeally  rebuked. 

In  this  situation  Miriam  meets  an  old  acqumn* 
tance,  none  other  than  Stephen  Watson,  the  Talet 
of  Bawleigh  Ufford.  This  worthy,  by  a  series  of 
most  improbable  cinromstances,  has  turned  gentle- 
man, and  is  engaged  to  the  young  lady  of  the 
Ifouse,  Miss  Geraldine  Plumetop,  who  is  said  to 
have  *'  the  centre  of  her  heart  made  of  wrought 
iron,  while  on  its  surface  the  affections  play  with 
healthy  activity/' 

This  young  lady  falls  violently  in  love  with  Mr. 
John  Aubrey,  as  he  is  now  called,  for  his  former 
name  and  calling  are  dropped.  The  following  ex- 
tract on  first  love  is  correct. 

"It  does  not  rcqaire  rooch  sagieity  to  discera  that  the 
strong  agitation  of  the  feelings  in  early  life  which  we  call 
**  first  love,"  is  a  condition  as  little  inflaenced  by  the  intel- 
lect, as  hanger  or  thirst  are.  It  is  an  appetite  that  like  the 
other  appetites  of  oar  nature,  affects  us  universally.  I  am 
a  fastidious  person,  and  when  I  am  faint,  I  shonid  donbtleu 
turn  away  with  distaste  from  the  cruet  and  soar  bone  on 
which  the  beggar  would  make  a  hearty  meal;  but  still  I 
oaanot  disguise  from  myself  that  the  craving  which  my 
idaeated  nerves  entertaia  for  a  fricassee  and  a  glass  of 
flMselle,  is  physiologically  identical  aith  that  which  makes 
Bodgc^s  eyes  water  over  a  Soffolk  dumpling. 

We  must  now,  having  lingered  so  long  in  ex- 
tracts, run  briefly  through  the  remainder  of  the 
story. 


Mr.  John  Aubrey  and  Mtrium  renar  tlitar  i)^ 
tner  acquaintance,  and  the  intlmwy  pfocesding  » 
little  too  far,  is  observed  by  the  fair  fianee^— who, 
under  the  inflaenoe  of  jealousy,  puts  oertaiii'  pieeea 
of  money  into  the  writing  desk  belonging  to  Micias^ 
who  forthwith  is  accused,  oomroitted,  tried,  eon* 
demned,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  impvisonmeiik. 
That  passes,  and  she  is  reduced  to  the  gteAtoal 
depth  of  poverty,  when  she  meets  with  Mr.  Mili- 
cent,  the  former  companion  of  Rawleigh  .  Ufford. 
He  tends  her  through  a  long  and  dangerovs  fe? er, 
and  then  marries  her.  They  are  a  seanpish  ooaf^, 
and  live  on  their  wits.     He  edits  a  low  paper,  aad 
she  sprites  for  the  same.     At  length  he  fa  trsns- 
ported  for   forgery.    She   remains  in  Englakid. 
Some  years  pass,  and  Rawleigh  Ufibrd,  now  the. 
master  of  an  enormous  fortune,  and  the  title  of- 
Lord  Ufford,  returns.     Soon  after  this  MirlMi's 
husband  is  reported   dead.      She   marries  Lord 
Uff'ord— a  daughter  is  born  to  them — the  child 
grows  up— Lord  Ufford  dies,  and  then  Miriam^ 
learns  that  her  first  husband  is  still  living—that 
Lord  Ufford  has  also  been  made  aware  of  that  fact, 
and  that  the  discovery  has  killed  him.    W^  theta 
find  that  Stephen  Watson,  for  some  purpose  of  hie 
own,  has  first  of  all  given  the  false  intimation  of 
the  death,  and  afterwards  brought  the  supposed 
defunct  husband  on  the  stage  again.    The  object 
of  his  present  machinations  is  to  indooe  Lady 
Ufford  to  bestow  on  him  herself  and  her  ^viiiew 
On  her  refusing  to  do  this,  he  threatens  to  ekpose 
her  and  thus  bastardise  her  child.     She  gets  oal  of 
this  dilemma  in  a  manner  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
her  own  diabolical  character — she  poisons  Stephen 
Watson. 

And  now  we  pause  to  make  a  few  eommente  on 
her  manner  of  perpetrating  her  crime.  The  poifoa 
she  uses  is  chloride  of  kakodyl,  a  recently  disiXH 
vered  and  deadly  engine  of  destruction.  She  de* 
scribes  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made,  and  iht 
combination  of  drugs  is  correct  enough — ^the  pro- 
cess, too,  is  correct ;  but  the  error  is  in  supposing 
that  death  could  be  produced  as  she  describes. 

We  extract  her  intended  mode  of  operation,  and 
then  point  out  its  impossibility.  She  says,  al- 
luding  to  the  glass  tube  containing  the  chloride  of 
kakodyl,—- 

I  pondered,  how,  if  I  took  tliat  small  glass  tuba,  aad  pat 
it  on  the  floor,  and  crashed  it  beneath  my  foot,  I  coald  griad 
the  tinj  vessel  into  a  One  white  dast,  that  would  escape  the 
eye  of  the  most  carerul  obserrer ;  and  I  mused  how,  !if  I  ao 
destroyed  the  case,  its  deadly  contents,  with  a  aHght  aipla- 
sion  would  rise,  in  noxious  vapour  ftoiB  tho  groaad,  aad  ia- 
staataaeoosly  I,  and  all  who  breathed  the  sabtly  poisoned 
air,  all,  aye  I  even  if  the  room  contained  a  score,  woald  be 
seised  with  numbness  and  syncope,  and,  ere  sixty  Uckingi  of 
a  watch  had  shocked  the  silence,  would  be  dead. 

Now  it  is  very  true  that  such  a  poison  oouU  be 
produced;  but  if  the  chloride  of  kakodyl  were 
made  so  volatile  as  to  produce  that  result^  it  wpdd 
kill  in  the  manufacture,  and  the  maker  would  meet 
the  doom  he  meant  for  his  victim. 

Novelists  who  touch  scientific  snlgecta  should 
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look  at  tiiem  in  all  ibeiv  bearings.  A  Utile  know- 
ledge is  a  dangerous  thing — the  pro?erb  is  exem« 
plified  in  the  above.  It  maj  be  a  dramatic  and 
aeeaunglj  clever  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  "  hero 
viUaitu**  only,  unfortunately  for  the  author's  credit, 
it  ift«— impossible  I 

This  work  is  a  literary  thunder-storm — in  a 
washing  tub!  Turmoil,  rant,  destruction,  love, 
murder— 'death  from  beginning  to  end ;  a  chaotic 
story;  a  jumble  of  everything  bad  and  absurd. 

The  characters  are  unnaturally  vicuous,  and  not 
artistically  drawn;  indeed,  there  is  a  want  of 
artistic  finish ;  but  plenty  of  interest ! 

Kr.  Jeaffreson  has  earned  an  amount  of  fame. 
Another  such  a  work  as  Miriam  Copley  ought  to 
destroy  it.  It  is  written  in  the  most  miserable 
taste,  and  is  a  deplorable  proof  of  the  perversion  of 
genius. 


Th$  N$w  ApQ$tUi  0/  Irpingim.  1  vol.  Pp.  175. 
.  London :  James  Blackwood. 
Wx  expected  in  this  volume  a  history  of  this  new 
aeal^  but  it  contains  rsther  an  argument  against 
several  of  their  practices.  A  slight  allusion  to 
fbeir  origin  is  taken  from  Mr.  Evans's  "  Sketches 
of  all  Denominations/'  or  the  statement  is  im- 
puted to  that  author.  Irvingism  is  there  traced 
to  a  tneeting  in  Mr.  Drummond's  house  at  Albury. 
this  gentleman,  who  is  connected  with  the  bank- 
ing bouse  of  Drummond  and  Company,  had  re- 
quested some  friends  to  meet  him  for  the  discus- 
sion of  prophecy  in  1826.  The  author,  however, 
thinks  that  1830  is  the  date  of  commencing 
Irvingism.  The  system  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  led  to  the 
deposition  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Parish 
minister  of  Bow.  Mr.  Irving,  of  Regent-square 
Church,  in  London,  was  then  the  most  popular 
minnter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  not  excepting 
Or.  Chalmers,or  the  first  incumbent  of  St. George's, 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Irving's  church  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
congregation.  Many  of  the  leading  men  in  Lon- 
don went  to  Begent-square,  attracted  by  the  gifted 
and  eloquent  preacher.  George  Canning  held  it 
worth  a  ride  of  two  hours  to  hear  Mr.  Irving  read  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible.  The  minister  was  a  man  of 
highly  imaginative  powers,  and  of  remarkable 
genius.  He  was  attracted  by  the  Row  heresy  and 
its  pretences  of  special  gifts  and  unknown  tongues. 
He  was  an  earnest  man,  who  expected  the  dawning 
of  millennial  peace  on  earth,  and  glory  to  its 
Creatorand  Preserver.  The  bright  intellect  burned 
too  fiercely.  A  mysterious  purpose,  doubtless,  was 
served  by  the  loss  :  but  the  Church  aod  the  world 
lost  one  of  their  nobler  sons.  Edward  Irving 
beeame  practically  insane.  The  friends  who  fol- 
lowed him  from  his  pkce  of  worship  in  London 
'ilere  also  earnest  men,  altogether  different  from 
tboser  who  have  brought,  by  their  incenses  and 
masses  and  apery  of  Bomanism,  disgrace  upon  a 
name  witb  which,  the  idea  of  unknown  tongues 


and  supernatural  msnifestatlons  associated.  [WjUt 
this  body,  there  were  men  connected  who  evinced 
earnest  desire  and  hard  labour  for  the  progress  and 
triumph  of  religion  in  doors  and  out  of  dobrs,  ear)y 
and  late. 

This  volume  may  be  useful  as  giving  in  little , 
space  a  sketch  of  what  the  present  "New 
Apostles'*  profess.  The  author  draws  a  curious 
parallel  between  them  and  the  Mormonites.  The 
Irvingites  are  not,  of  course,  blamed  for  the  sensual 
practices  of  the  Mormons.  , 

We  do  not  mean  to  compare  the  late  Mr.  Irring  to  the' 
late  Joe  Smith,  nor  Mr.  Drammond  to  Brigham  Yonng,  ht» 
lieving  at  we  do  the  Ir? ingite  leaden  honest  and  sincere,  and 
the  Mor.nonite  leaders  dishonest  and  designing ;  but,  neter. 
theless,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  marked  resemblance 
between  Irfingism  and  Mormonism,  between  the  self'Styled 
**  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Charch"  and  *^  the  Chnreh  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,** — an  eqnalty  pretentions  title.  The  former 
originated  in  the  year  18S0,  in  an  alleged  supplemental  reve^ 
lation  by  means  of  unknown  tongnes,  and  this  revelation 
was  oecuioned  by  the  dirisiond  in  the  Christian  Chnreh^ 
which  this  new  ontponring  of  the  Spirit  wit  io  correct.  Th^ 
latter  originated  in  1833,  in  another  alleged  snpplemdnfat 
revelation  made  to  Joe  Smith,  who  was  perplexed  by  th'S 
nnmerons  hostile  sects  in  the  Church,  and  informed  by 
inspiration  that  he  was  to  be  the  honoured  instrument  for 
effecting  the  restoration  of  that  purity  of  creed  and  worjhlp 
from  which  all  modem  Christian  churches  had  alikis  departed. 
Inringites  believe  in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  but  attach 
immense  value,  as  we  have  seen,  to  ordinances,  and  believs 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  by  the  laying  on  of  ths 
Apostles*  hands.    Mormonites  say,  l^  their  printed  creed,—- 
"  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  all  man- 
kind may  be  s.ived  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel.     We  believe  these  ordinances  are,  1st.  Faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;   2nd.  Repentance ;  Srd;  Laying 
on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghott;  4th.    Tkm 
Lord's  Sapper.    Irvingites  believe  that  mtm  are  esHed  bjr 
the  voice  of  the  Spirit  to  the  offices  of  the  Clutrch,  to  which 
they  must  be  regularly  ordained  by  laying  on  of  handt,  and 
that  in  the  true  organisation  of  the  Church  there  should  be 
apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,**  &c.     Mormonites  by  their 
creed  say — "  We  believe  that  men  most  be  called  of  God  by 
inspiration,  and  by  laying  on  of  hands  by  those  duly  com- 
missioned to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  administer  the  ordin- 
ances thereof.    We  believe  in  the  same  organisation  that 
existed  in  the  Primitive  Evangelists,  &c.     Irvingites  believe 
in  the  present  existence  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
in  tongues,  prophesyings,**&c.    Mormonitei  by  their  creed 
say—*'  We  believe  in  the  powers  and  gifts  of  the  everlaating 
Gospel,  viz., — the  gift  of  faith,  discerning  of  spirits,  prophecy, 
revelation,  visions,  healing,  tongues,  and  the  interpretation 
of  tongues,  wisdom,  charity,  brotherly  love,**  &c. 

Can  any  one  avoid  seeing  the  atriking  paraUeliim  between 
these  two  churches  P  Mr.  Drammond  says  the  ChSreh  of 
Borne  has  been  **  a  faithful  witness**  to  two  great  troths ; 
but  here,  in  *Hhe  church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,**  he  has 
a  faithful  witness  to  a  great  many  more.  Faithful  to  the 
miraeolons  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  .faithful  to  the  church 
organisation  contended  for  by  Irvingism,  faithful  to  the  np- 
holding  of  ordinances,  faithful  to  the  laying  on  of  bands  for 
the  xift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but,  though  last,  not  least, 
faithful  above  all  to  the  eontinnance  or  restoration  of  tiie 
apostolic  office,  which  all  other  Chriitian  churchet  haTC  re- 
jected, and  which  is  the  allumportant  and  vital  point  of  the 
Irvingtte  creed.  Why,  except  for  the  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  source  of  authority  and  seat  of  inspiration,  abcrat 
which  there  is  a  rivalry  of  claim  between  the  two  churches, 
the  Mormonitei  are  most  orthodox  on  these  important  points, 
which  form  the  distingaishing  characteristics  of  Irvingism. 
If  Mr.  Drammond  were  in  the  Washington  instead  of  the 
Weilminater  Parliament,  he  would  certainly  be  bound,  in  sU 
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4oi»Mteiic7i  to  protest  against  the  recent  niHitarj  espedition 
agaiatt  the  Mormoaitea,  and  ahoald  tUnd  up  for  thia 
'*  faithful  witness**  in  TTub»  at  ha  has  dona  for  the  other 
**  faithful  witness**  at  Majnooth. 


Tkm^  not  OeMeralfy  Known.  Second  series.  Bj 
John  Tixbs.  London :  Kent  and  Co.  1  vol « 
pp.  240. 

EvBK  these  useful  collections  of  facts  by  Mr.  Timbs 
might  be  arranged  more  methodically.  There  is  a 
process  of  arrangement  parsued,  but  as  they  will 
get  to  second  or  third  editions,  the  collector,  who 
is  indefatigable  in  bringing  new  and  old  facts  to* 
gether,  might  make  farther  improrements  in  assort- 
ing them.  The  present  volnme  has  twelve  divisions. 
The  first  relates  to  old  English  manners  and  cus- 
toms, forming  a  great  range ;  the  second  to  what 
we  eat ;  and  the  third  to  old  amusements.  The 
fourth  is  devoted  to  law,  and  the  fifth  to  weights 
and  measurements,  followed  by  a  botanical  chapter. 
The  seventh  relates  to  phenomena  of  life,  and  the 
eighth  to  being  hurried.  Then  home-proverbs  and 
weather  wisdom  follow  the  grave.  The  eleventh 
division  is  on  pictures,  and  the  care  that  should  be 
had  of  them,  while  the  book  terminates  with  dis- 
coveries and  inventions.  The  arrangement  might 
be  improved ;  but,  like  Mr.  Boyes*  volume,  also 
noticed  in  this  present  number,  this  work  has  the 
great  recommendation  of  being  always  readable. 
We  are  accustomed  to  so  many  dull  books,  that 
we  find  this  quality  to  be  a  great  recommendation. 
The  "  things  not  generally  known'*  form  a  remedy 
for  listlessness — and  they  help  a  person  out  of  a 
bad  temper.  There  is  no  exertion  requisite  to  find 
the  thread  of  the  narrative.  The  reader  may  open 
the  book  where  he  pleases,  and  be  certain  to  meet 
amusement  or  instruction. 

"  Henchman,*'  page  13,  is  defined  as  meaning  a 
*'  haunchman,"  from  following  the  haunch  of  his 
master.  In  Scotland,  the  henchman  was  a  favou- 
rite counsellor,  quite  as  much  as  servant,  and 
generally  the  foster-brother  of  a  chief. 

-Eggs  at  Easter,  or  "  Fasch  Eggs,"  are  said  to 
have  been  used  in  the  Romish  Church  as  '*  a  sacred 
observance,"  and  "  prevailed  among  our  ancestors 
before  the  Heformation.*'  The  egg,  we  are  told, 
was  "doubtless  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the 
resurrection,*'  and  farther, "  it  was  usually  coloured 
for  the  purpose,  yellow,  red,  or  blue."  This  may 
be  all  right,  but  iu  our  own  day — which  was,  of 
course,  "long  after  the  Reformation" — we  had 
"  Pasch  eggs,"  which  we  carefully  dyed  red  with 
logwood,  or  yellow  with  the  flowers  of  broom,  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon  immediately  preceding 
Easter  Sunday — which  we  only  knew  by  these 
6?g9>  ^or  Presbyterians  do  not  observe  Easter.  The 
6ggs  were  boiled  hard  during  the  process  of  dyeing 
•^for  this  reason,  that  we  employed  them  as  bowls 
upon  the  grass  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
reeerved  them  to  be  eaten  on  the  following  morn- 
ing.   The  rolling  upon  the  grass  we  assume  to 


have  been  symbolical  of  tronbles  in  the  present 
world,  since  the  egg  itself  is  to  be  considered 
symbolical  of  the  resurrection. 

"  Coroner*'  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Latin  "  corona,"  as  an  oiBcer  of  the  Crown ;  and 
we  are  told  that  the  word  corresponds  yd^tk 
"  erowncr^  in  Scotch  la#,  and  as  it  is  pronottnced 
by  the  common  people  in  England.  The  law  Of 
Scotland,  and  the  common  people  in  England,  gO 
to  the  mother  tongue  for  the  derivative  *'  crowner," 
from  crown,  instead  of  "  coroner,'*  from  corona ; 
but  in  Scotch  law  the  ofllce  and  the  title  are  alike 
unknown — so  much  the  more  pity ;  and  the  word 
is  never  pronounced  within  Scotland  except  in 
reading  the  English  newspapers. 

Jeddart  justice  in  Scotland  is  matched  by  Lyd- 
ford  law  in  England.  We  quite  understand  Jed- 
dart, or  Jedburgh,  justice.  That  royal  borough  i^ 
upon  the  border,  and  courts  had  not  days  to  spare 
for  long  investigations  there ;  but  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  Lydford,  \\tl  Devonshire,  should  have 
given  rise  to  the  lines — 

First  hang  and  draw, 
Then  hear  the  canse  bj  Lydfoci  bw-* 

is  said  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  the 
castle ;  it  being  thought  more  humane  to  hang  a 
prisoner  at  once,  than  to  keep  her  or  him  in  costoii^ 
in  the  castle  vaults. 

We  recommend  Mr.  Timbs'  volume  of  the  aeoond 
series  as  being  250  13mo  pages  of  entertaining  and 
instructive  information. 


Ufe  and  Bookt,  or  Becor^  oj 

By  J.  F.  Borss.    London :  Bell  and  Daldy.    1 
vol.,  pp.  356. 

This  book  has  a  strange  appearance.  It  eonsisU 
of  opinions,  stated  frequently  in  a  fe#  lines,  and 
never  exceeding  one  page  or  two.  These  opinions 
respect  subjects  mingled  together,  without  much 
order.  This,  apparently,  is  disadvantageous,  and 
it  is  also  novel ;  but  the  general  result  is  good. 
The  volume  is  a  pleasant  one,  for  if  the  rader 
have  not  much  time  to  spare,  he  can  open  it  vMk 
the  certainty  of  finding,  in  a  dozen  lines,  the  oeefe- 
sion  of  thought.  It  is  not  a  bad  book  to  put  into 
a  man's  pocket  who  has  two  or  three  hundred  milei 
of  railway  travelling  before  him,  and  does  not  want 
continuous  reading,  but  new  thoughts  here  and 
there  by  the  way.  It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  useful 
to  a  studious  personage,  engaged  upon  any  single 
pursuit,  and  anxious  to  disengage  his  thoughts  for 
a  time.  It  has  also  a  dose  condensatiott  of  faots 
or  extracts^-the  opinions  of  the  writer,  badeed  by 
those  of  other  authors,  or  by  some  euriottft  and 
quaint  testimony.  Althongh  the  volume  id  one  of 
fragments,  yet  they  are  very  excellent,  and  evML 
complete  in  their  kind ;  and  they  certainly  display 
an  immense  fund  of  reading,  and  a  ready  power  oif 
quotation.    The  volume,  ia  its  own  "  bit«or-miM 
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way,**  containa  many  ideas  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered.   Thus — 

The  pretent  hit«or*iiiiis  waj  of  chooting  schools  is  ae« 
jniesoed  in,  is  mi  ineTitable  etil ;  and  handreds  of  those 
who  u€  bosjing  themselfos  aboat  the  education  of  the  poor, 
M  that  they  are  obliged  themselves  to  take  their  chance 
tot  ih»  imtnietion  of  their  own  lanulies-^thinking,  howtfei', 
that  if  they  send  their  bpyt  to  an  apparently  ftonrishing 
lehool,  they  cannot  do  mneh  amiss. 

The  improTement  of  general  aohools  may  some 
day  compel  the  working  classes  to)  associate  them* 
aaWes  for  the  promotion  of  a  more  practical  eda- 
cation  among  the  higher  dasses  of  society,  upon 
the  plea  that  they  safer  by  the  "  ignorant  condition'* 
of  the  wealthier  persons  in  the  community. 

There  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  early  mar- 
riages, like  other  arguments  by  Mr.  Boyes,  ?cry 
brief  and  telling,  which  we  also  quote,  because  we 
believe  it  has  more  force  in  it  than  may  be  admitted 
generally,  and  takes  little  time  to  read  :^ 

Those  who  are  sneh  stiennons  opponents  of  priestly  and 
nooastio  professions,  ought,  if  they  were  consistent,  to  urge 
a  radical  change  in  many  of  onr  social  arrangements — to 
advocate  early  marriages,  CTen  where  they  are  likely  to 
nortify  pride,  by  entailing  considerable  loss  of  social  rank, 
and  to  demand  much  trnst  in  Providence.  Nothing  can  be 
more  inconsistent,  and  more  like  a  pions  fraud,  than,  what 
is  common  enongh,  for  a  clergyman,  for  instance,  to  repre. 
sent  the  Romish  tow  as  almost  impossible  to  be  kept  faith- 
fhlly,  though  taken  in  trust  of  supernatural  assistance,  and 
from  religioBs  motivee,  and  yet  to  express  the  most  indignant 
rarprise  if  a  hipse  takes  place  amongst  the  young  but  adult 
members  of  his  own  neighboorhood  or  circle. 

We  may  add,  that  Mr.  Boyea  does  not  advocate 
the  propriety  of  the  vow  in  question,  and  he  fails 
to  discriminate  between  compulsory  and  enforced 
bachelorship  or  spinsterhood,  and  a  prudential,  thus 
so  far  a  voluntary,  existence  in  these  conditions. 
It  is  a  non-natural  existence,  and  objectionable, 
therefore,  except  on  good  reasons — and  "  How  can 
a  family  subsist  on  three  hundred  a  year  ?*'  does  not 
suggest  one ;  it  only  suggests  the  slavery  of  fashion 
and  style. 

There  is  one  of  these  little  passages  standing  on 
pages  100  and  101,  which  rather  clever  personages 
of  the  age  may  read  with  advantage : — 

Iiet  aa  have  fair  play,  at  all  events.  It  is  continually 
insinuated  that  the  Eseter  Hall  party  think  more  of  the 
interests  of  blacks,  heathens,  and  barbarians,  than  of  the 
destitute  classes  at  home.  This  is  a  falsehood — an  old 
falsehood,  and,  what  is  worse,  known  to  be  a  falsehood  by 
some  of  those  who  promnlgate  it.  None  have  done  so  much 
Ibr  the  improvement  of  the  neglected  population  at  home  as 
Lord  Shaliesbmy  and  soma  of  hie  followers'-not  in  the  way 
of  mere  subscription,  but  of  actual  personal  exertion.  Those 
who  have  tried  to  do  the  most  abroad,  have  generally  tried 
to  96  the  most  at  home. 


iHudi^  in  Et^liih  Poetry.    By  Joseph  PatnX. 

1  vol,  pp.  468.    London :  Arthur  Hall,  Yirtue, 

andCk). 
Tfii  present  is  the  fourth  edition  of  an  excellent 
Collection  of  poetry,  being,  in  reality,  what  the 
flhme  implies.    The  volume  contains  extracts  from 


the  works  of  nearly  all  the  great  masters  of  poetry 
in  our  language,  frequently  preceded  with  some 
account  of  the  poet,  and  accompanied  with  many 
notes  on  the  verses.  The  selection  had  been  made 
originally  by  Mr.  Payne  for  the  use,  not  of  children 
chiefly,  but  of  the  young,  and  to  make  poetry 
subservient  to  the  study  of  our  own  language. 
The  public  believe  that  he  has  been  successful— 
for  this  is  the  fourth  edition.  A  book  in  its  fourth 
edition  defies  critics.  We  are  less  displeased  on 
that  account,  because  we  agree  with  the  public. 
Mr.  Payne's  studies  of  English  poetry  are  remark- 
ably well  chosen,  and  the  foot-notes  indicate  care 
and  labour.  To  Wordsworth's  song  of  the  "  Wan- 
dering Jew,"  the  legend  told  by  Percy  is  affixed. 
According  to  it,  the  "  Wandering  Jew"  was  PiUte*s 
porter,  who  taunted  the  Saviour  by  saying—"  dfo 
faster;  why  dost  thou  linger  ?*'  The  answer  was 
— "  I,  indeed,  am  going,  but  thou  shalt  tarry  till 
I  come."  The  porter  was  converted,  and  became  a 
"  wanderer  over  the  earth,*'  with  whom  an  Armenian 
Bishop  had  the  honour  of  dining  in  1338.  The 
origin  of  the  legend  refers  to  a  very  different  indi- 
vidual from  Pilate's  porter,  of  whom  it  was  said« 
**  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come'* — evidently 
to  check  inquisitiveness  into  the  future. 

In  the  celebrated  poem,  "The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,'*  Mr.  Payne  adopts  the  following 
reading  of  the  third  and  fourth  lines  in  the  last 
stanza  save  one  : — 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gnn 
Of  the  enemy  snllenly  firing. 

Then  he  says  that  there  was  another  reading^i 

And  we  heard  by  the  distant  and  random  gnn 
That  the  foe  were  snddenly  firing. 

The  actual  lines  are,  we  believe— 

And  we  heard  by  the  distant  and  random  gnn 
That  the  foe  were  sullenly  firing. 

A  little  poem  is  taken  from  Miss  Sigoumey's 
works — "  A  Joy  Springing  out  of  Mourning" — in 
which  these  lines  occur : — 

Thon  hast  a  little  bad 
Wrapt  in  thy  breast,  and  fed  with  dews  of  lore : 
Give  me  that  bnd.    *Twill  be  a  flower  in  hearen. 

Mr.  Payne  quotes  Coleridge's  lines  from  the 
"Epitaph  on  an  Infant,"  as  another  passage  in 
which  "  this  beautiful  metaphor"  is  employed  :— 

Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 

Death  came  with  friendly  care. 
The  opening  bad  to  hearen  conTeyed, 

And  bade  it  blossom  there. 

These  four  lines  have  the  metaphorical  use  of  bud 
for  infancy — a  very  beautiful  but  a  very  commoft 
metaphor;  and  they  have  more  errors  than  the 
application  of  the  verb  fade.  Death  is  a  "  curs^** 
and  an  "  enemy."  Therefore  death  would  nev^ 
do  so  good  an  action  as  bid  a  bud  blossom  In 
heaven.  Death,  according  to  Milton,  is  the  child 
of  Satan  and  Sin.  Indeed,  Milton's  idea  is  horrilto 
— for  Sin  was  the  daughter  of  Satan,  after  the 
manner  of  Minerva's  birth;  and  we  need  not 
mention  to  any  Miltonian  reader  how  Death  acted 
to  Sin,  and  any  other  person  need  not  care  to 
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know.  Seriously,  Death  is  the  Itst  euemj,  and  we 
ha? e  no  right  to  regard  Death  as  other  but  an 
enemj,  unless  we  disbelieve  Soripture.  Coleridge 
was  not  particular  on  these  subjects,  and  forgot 
that  sin  is  exactly  the  reason  why  the  bud  fades. 
The  poison  is  in  the  leaves.  It  is  expelled  ere  the 
bud  blossoms  in  heaven ;  and  mnltitudes  innumer- 
able are  doubtless  blossoms  there,  who  were  long 
moutned  here.  Nor  are  the  flowers  inappropriate 
that  mothers  plant  above  the  graves  of  infancy. 
However,  we  much  like  these  studies  of  English 
poetry,  and  will  be  delighted  to  hear  soon  that 
they  have  gone  to  a  fifth,  and  all  the  steps  on  to  a 
tenth,  edition. 


India  TkrM  Thmand  Tears  Ago,  By  Johk  Wilson, 
D.D.,  F.R.8.,  of  Bombay.  8vo,  sewed,  pp.  86. 
Bombay :  Smith,  Taylor,  and  Co.  Bdinburgh  : 
W.  Whyte  and  Co. 
This  pamphlet  oontains  the  statements — expanded, 
however,  and  illustrated  by  notes  and  proofs — 
made  by  the  author  in  a  lecture  in  connexion  with 
the  Mechanics*  Institution  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Bombay,  last  year.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that 
these  lectures,  of  which  this  was  one,  are  promoted 
by  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  attended  by  the 
natives.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Wilson*s  lecture  is 
expressed  by  the  title ;  but  we  may  remark  that 
Dr.  Wilson  chiefly  refers  to  the  customs  and  the 
religious  observances  of  the  pale  race,  who,  coming 
from  the  north,  inhabited  the  district  now  known 
as  the  Fnnjaub,  and  gave  the  general  name  of 


India  to  a  vast  country  which  wu  then,  ihi«« 
thousand  years  ago,  unconnected  with  them. 

These  Aryas  have  left  in  their  Yedaa  evideneet 
of  their  character.  They  were  a  pastoral  people. 
The  dairymaid's  place  was  one  of  honour.  It  be* 
longed  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family.  They 
lived  in  towns  or  villages ;  "  they  knew  the  pro* 
eeases  of  spinning  and  weaving  ;'*  they  wrought 
metals,  and  like  the  Hebrews  a  longer  time  siuee, 
they  had  hatchets.  Even  their  wheels  had  rims  of 
iron  round  wood,  after  the  fashion  common  among 
ourselves.  They  had  coats  of  mail  for  defence, 
and  javelins,  or  swords,  for  offensive  warfare  *,  tliey 
could  manufacture  porcelain  wares ;  they  had,  like 
all  similar  nations,  a  fondness  for  jewellery ;  they 
used  saddle  horses,  chariots,  and  waggons;  the 
elephant  wu  their  servant ;  they  were  herbaUstSb 
for  medicinal  purposes.  We  find  that  they  had 
brewers,  and  we  regret  that,  almost  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  love  for  fermented  liquors,  they 
had  '*  the  social  evil'*  and  its  votaries  extremely 
common  among  them.  They  had  also  houses 
'*  licensed,**  as  wo  would  say,  *'  to  sell  spirits  and 
wines."  Their  great  river  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Wilson,  the  Pishon  or  the  Sindhu— Hneaniog 
thereby,  the  river  of  Soinde,  or  the  Indus.  We 
do  not  think  that  he  identifies  the  Indus  with  tbe 
Pishon,  or  that  he  can  ever  be  successful  in  the 
attempt.  * 

He  has  given  us  another,  and  a  most  intemitiag 
and  instructive  paper  on  one  of  the  original  races 
of  India,  and  we  earnestly  reoomnend  the  lecture 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Indian  hbtory. 


POLITICAL    NAKRATIVE. 


The  battle  of  Solferino  dosed  the  war.  It  may 
rank,  therefore,  among  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
world.  There  are  not  many  of  them,  but  to  the 
number  historians  will  add  Solferino. 

The  Austrians  had  engaged  130,000  men,  and 
the  Allies  170,000  men.  The  combatants  num- 
bered therefore  300,000.  Tbe  superiority  was 
with  the  Allies,  and  it  was  nearly  one  third  on  the 
gross  number  of  the  Austrians. 

This  return  doubtless  excludes   two  Austrian 

eoffM  d^armte  who  never  got  into  the  battle,  as  they 

lost    their    way.     The    Piedmontese    were    the 

heavier  sufferers  among  the  three ;  they  lost  a  larger 

number  proportionately  to  their  force,  than  their 

adversaries  or  their  allies  in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  Allies  is  run  up  to  22,000  in 

killed  and  wounded,  that  of  the  Austrians  to  16,000; 

but  the  latter  lost  4,000  deserters  or  prisoners, 

more  probably  the  former;  and  the  loss  of  the 

Allies  in  prisoners,  although  considerable,  is  not 

clearly  stated. 

There  was  no  pursuit.    There  would  have  been 


a  pursuit,  but  the  Austrian  horse  repelled  the  pur- 
suers— according  to  one  statement,  and  the  eir- 
cumstanco  explains  the  heavy  loss  of  the  French. 
Lightning,  night,  rain — a  storm  separated  the 
armies.  The  Austrians  went  back  to  their  quad- 
rangle in  a  thunder  cloud. 

The  peace  of  VilUfranca,  which  is  to  be  followed 
by  the  treaty  of  Zurich,  is  elsewhere  mentioned. 
We  need  not  again  discuss  it  here. 

Italy  is  in  commotion  still.  The  Dukes  have 
not  been  restored  yet.  The  Legations  have  nbt 
been  regained  for  the  Pope.  On  the  oonth^iy, 
they  are  occupied  by  numerous  volunteers.  Gari- 
baldi*s  position  is  unknown.  Klapka  is  supposed 
to  be  employed  in  laying  under  a  weight  of  fnmes 
the  ardour  of  the  Hungarian  Legionaries.  Kossuth 
is  in  Switzerland.  Both  have  been  deceived. 
They  share  their  deception  with  Count  Cavonr  and 
his  colleagues,  who  have  resigned,  and  witU 
Italians  by  millions. 

Louis  Napoleon  may  not  have  much  eapadly  to 
deceive,  but  he  has  great  fortune  in  deeeption. 


POLITICAL  SABBATITS. 
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The  extremjB  Liberals  of  the  Continent  confided  in 
bim  before  April.  The  Whigs  at  home  confided  in 
bim  after  July.  He  talks  of  disarmament,  and  the 
rednotion  of  hb  army  and  navy.  The  Whigs  be- 
Ueve  him  to  be  capable  of  making  a  large  reduction. 
He  proposes  a  congress  of  sovereigns  at  Paris,  but 
the  people  will  be  nnrepresented.  He  is  the  mys- 
tery man,  whose  pretences  cannot  deceive  intelli- 
gent men,  or  any  men  who  do  not  rather  admire 
deception. 

The  Whigs  have  got  into  comfort  and  office 
■gain,  and  there  is  no  farther  haste  for  a  Reform 
Bill.  The  subject  may  be  allowed  to  cool  and 
wait.  The  present  session  of  parliament  will 
finish  in  two  weeks.  The  next  session  will  begin 
towards  the  close  of  January.  There  will  be  no 
autumn  session ;  and  we  do  not  blame  the  Ministry 
They  will  take  good  times  when  they  can  get  them. 
The  campaign  on  election  petitions  has  hitherto 
tamed  out  badly  for  the  Liberals  ;  and  we  bitterly 
regret  that  bribery  and  corruption  have  been 
olejurly  proved  against  several  members,  Glouces- 
ter, Huddersfield,  and  Norwich  are  now  destitute 
of  members,  and  the  House  of  Commons  may  have 
sufficient  virtue  to  suspend  the  writs, 

Mr.  Cobden  declines  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  ar.d 
Mr.  Gibson  has  had  his  place — we  heard  once  by 
way  of  treating  the  good  people  of  Ashton  to 
monthly,  instead  of  triennial  elections.  Mr.  Cob- 
den has  been  actuated  honestly  in  making  this  con- 
filosioo,  and  by  regard  for  his  principles.  No  poll- 
tioiaa  doubts  the  uprightness  of  tho  member  for 
Rochdale.  He  is  now  to  recommence  an  agitation 
like  that  of  former  tiroes,  giving  to  the  Cabinet  an 
"independent  support."  In  that  operation  we 
wish  him  all  success,  good  for  himself  and  for 
others ;  but  the  old  Latin  proverb  says  "  Cave 
kominen  unius  libru* 

The  honesty  of  some  poliliclans  actually  renders 
them  more  dangerous  than  they  would  be — if  they 
were  worse  gifted.  Francis  Joseph,  we  have 
heard,  is  a  remarkably  honest  bigot,  and  a  religious 
man.  Honesty  is  a  permanent  recommendation 
for  the  treasurer  of  a  burial  club,  who  does  not 
give  security  for  his  iutromissions ;  but  it  is  not 
the  only  requisite  for  a  ruler  of  the  people. 
Honesty  indeed  is  occasionally  its  own  reward. 
There  is  Mr  Gilpin.  "John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen,'* 
and  a  very  creditable,  honest,  auJ  upright  pub- 
lisher in  Bishopsgate-street  Within.  lie  aban- 
doned printed  for  written  paper,  and  became  a 
leader  of  the  National  Freehold  Lmd  Society. 
Afterwards  he  was  chosen  member  for  Notting- 
ham. Then  he  rose,  through  honesty,  to  the 
dignity  of  being  tempted.  The  Times  recorded  this 
trial,  and  his  virtue.  Mr.  Stanley  decided  on 
knowing  more  of  the  secret.  We  all  know  the 
rest — how  Mr.  Gilpin  became  angry  that  any  gen- 
tleman should  ask  another  gentleman  to  state  the 
name  of  a  correspondent  who  had  sought  to  allure 
bim  from  the  paths  of  political  virtue,  and  that 
eorreapondent  a  lady. 
If  any  lady  were  by  letter  vilely  to  tempt  us  to 


vote  or  write  against  our  conscientious  scruples,  by 
the  suggestion  of  the  secretaryship  to  a  board,  wo 
could  burn  the  correspondenoe,  without  saying  any- 
thing on  the  subject,  or  showing  it  to  any  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  Timst,    This  precaution 
would  secure  our   fair  correspondent   from  the' 
machinations  of  Mr.  Stanley.     Very  true,  it  would 
not  secure  the  situation  for  being  honest ;  and  as 
one  of  bis  many  practical  jokes  in  the  way  of  showing 
honesty  to  be  the  best  policy,  the  present  and 
witty  Premier  actually  had  Mr.  Gilpin  put  into  the 
office  with  which  he  had  been  tempted  by  the 
great  unknown  lady,  who  displayed  considerablo 
discrimination  in  her  selection  of  a  secretary  for 
the  Poor-law  Board.     The  duty  will  be  performed 
well.     Honesty  is  not  always  unprofitable — only 
it  is  not  a  man*s  duty  to  advertise  that  he  does 
not  pick  pockets,  buy  consciences,  or  sell  his  vote. 
Reverting  to  Mr.  Cobden,  we  lament  much  to 
find  "  the  one  idea,"  not  the  one  volume,  ruling- 
strong  in  his  mind  on  his  return  from  the  United 
States.     He  seems  incurable  of  the  notion  that 
all  nations  arc  superior  to  ourselves.     The  United 
States,   he   told  his  hearers  at   Liverpool,   had 
adopted  direct  taxation,  with  the  slight  exception 
that  they  had  not  adopted  it  in  any  way,  unless 
for  the  particulars  respecting  which  it  has  always 
been  used  at  home.     Therefore,  he  thought  that 
we  should  have  a  direct  poll  and  property  tax,  be- 
cause the  United  States  had  adopted  it  in  nothing 
whatever,  except  such  expenditure  as  it  has  always 
been  employed  to  meet  in  this  country.     He  knew 
gentlemen,  he  said,  in  Chicago  and  Buffalo  who 
paid  several  thousand  dollars  annually  in  direct 
taxation.     Probably  he  does,  and  he  might  know 
gentlemen  in  Glasgow  or   Manchester  who  paid 
larger  sums.     Wc  cannot  tell  what  may  be  paid, 
but  we  can  tell  that  the  United  States  do  not 
raise  a  dollar  of  revenue  for  general  purposes  by 
direct  taxation.     The  direct  payments  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Buffalo  and  Chicago  are  for  the  police 
rates,  poor  rates,  educational  rates,  and  road  rates 
of  their  cities  or  localities.     The  amount  is,  we 
believe,  large,  and  expended  roughly;  but  that 
must  be  the  business  of  the  localities,  and  we  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  that  the  United  States  raise 
their  general  revenue  from  tho  Custom-house  and 
the  land  sales. 

Direct  taxation  may  be  preferable  to  indirect. 
The  merits  of  the  two  are  not  involved  by  the  im- 
propriety of  continually  directing  us  to  examples 
of  the  benefits  accomplished  elsewhere,  by  a 
system,  which  on  examination,  turns  out  to  be  our 
own  in  all  its  "  beauties  '*  or  "  imperfections." 

The  cause  of  Ereetrade  is  said  by  Mr.  Cobden 
to  have  secured  for  us  valuable  allies  in  the 
farmers  of  the  Western  States,  and  we  are  rejoiced 
to  hear  that  we  have,  because  it  is  possible  that 
we  may  need  them ;  only  at  present  the  best  proof 
of  affection  that  they  could  afford  would  be  to 
raise  their  general  revenue,  not  for  protection  but 
"revenue"  purposes.  Their  outlay  for  federal 
uses  is  met  at  present  by  taxes  on  importations  cal- 
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eaUiod  to  oompeU  with  domestic  manufactures 
or  product.  Thej  doa*t  tax  tea,  because  thej 
don*t  grow  tea.  The;  don*t  tax  coffee,  because 
thej  hare  not  hitherto  cultivated  coffee.  Thej 
place  a  hea?j  tax  on  sugars,  because  the  Louisiana 
planters  produce  sugars  bj  the  labour  of  their 
ala?e9.  Tbej  tax  all  manufacturers  heavilj  to 
please  the  Northern  States,  and  iron  heavilj  to 
oompensate  the  iron- masters  of  Fcnusjivania. 

We  do  not  advocate  their  sjstem,  but  it  is  useless 
to  name  the  United  States,  as  supporters  of  Free- 
trade,  since  their  entire  financial  sjstem  is  founded 
upon  indirect  taxatioo,  and  "  protection  to  native 
industrj!" 

A  more  important  point,  however,  is  the  assist- 
ance which  in  extreme  peril  thej  are  likelj  to 
afford  us,  and  on  it  we  should  liice  to  have  more 
aatisfaotorj  evidence  than  a  probabilitj.  When 
an  opportunitj  was  afforded  to  the  States  of  sjm- 
pathuing  with  European  nations  in  a  great  struggle 
we  cannot  saj  that  much  of  their  sjmpathj  came 
in  our  direction.  It  was  rather  reserved  for  the 
Eussians.  The  colonies  did  all  in  tho  power  of 
colonists  to  identifj  themselves  with  this  countrj ; 
but  "our  relatives"  in  the  States  did  little  or 
nothing  for  tliat  end ;  and  thej  were  rather  active 
with  a  different  purpose.  When  the  Indian  re- 
bellion occuRcd  we  cannot  recollect  anj  instances 
of  collective  sjmpathj  from  the  States ;  but  there 
is  no  difficultj  in  remembering  the  conduct  of  the 
colonists.  The  school  books  used  in  manj  States 
of  the  Union  are  not  calculated  even  to  encourage 
bnt  to  oppose  mutual  good  feeling  between  the 
two  countries.  Very  active  good  will  might,  as 
Mr.  Cobden  sajs,  exist  on  great  emergencies,  but 
it  is  not  found  in  common  life.  Even  Prencli 
goods  have  a  preference  over  British  in  the  Union  ; 
not  when  thej  are  better,  but  when  almost  equallj 
good.  The  result  is  that  we  are  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  the  States,  but  if  the  truth  be  told  thej 
are  not  our  best  customers  in  return.  We  buj 
more  from  them  than  anj  other  nation,  but  the 
bullion  which  crosses  the  Atlantic  does  not  remain 
here.  It  goes  to  France  or  Switzerland,  or  some- 
where else. 


The  feelings  exprtased  on  the  aU? ery  question 
in  this  countrj,  have  had  a  certain  influence  in 
maintaining  an  idea  less  of  friendship  than  of 
rivalrj  between  the  empire  and  the  republic.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  Northern  Stttea 
are  accustomed  to  slaverj  in  the  Southern.  Thej 
see  difficulties  in  the  waj  of  its  removal  Their 
Emancipation  Societies  use  language  that  should 
break-up  the  Union,  and  the  majoritj  of  the  popu- 
lation who  do  not  belong  to  them,  consider  that 
Qreat  Britain  is  a  vast  Emancipation  Sooietj. 

We  have  roanj  customs  requiring  improTcmant 
at  home,  and  cannot  afford  the  time  requisite  to 
an  ardent  crusade  for  freedom  over  the  world,  and 
especiallj  in  the  Carolinas ;  but  somehow,  or  for 
some  reason  we  deplore  that  Mr.  Cobden'a  assur« 
ances  should  onlj  realise  fancies  in  actual  life ;  and 
that  our  Transatlantic  cousins  in  the  States  are 
hardlj  so  worthj  of  being  imitated  as  he  deems 
them,  or  quite  so  much  disposed  to  form  members 
of  a  happj  familj  with  us  as  he  dreams. 

Tbe  discussions  on  foreign  politics  in  the  Com- 
mons have  elicited  the  fact  that,  some  time  since, 
the  Ambassador  from  France  requested  our  Govern- 
ment to  forward  proposals  to  Austria  for  peace. 
Thej  were  accordinglj  inclosed  bj  Lord  John 
Russell  without  anj  comments.  These  are  the 
proposals  referred  to  bj  Francis  Joseph  when  he 
said  to  his  people  and  his  soldiers  that  he  had  ob- 
tained better  terms  from  his  adversaries  than  his 
natural  allies  were  prepared  to  recommend.  Our 
Government  did  not  recommend  the  terms.  Thej 
merelj  iuclosed  them  without  a  note.  After  Louis 
Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  persuading  our  Grovem- 
ment  to  offend  the  Austrians,  he  applied  direct  to 
the  Austrian  Emperor  with  better  terms.  Thus 
he  convejed  to  Britain  and  to  Sardinia  all  the 
en  m  it  J  caused  at  the  Austrian  court  bj  the  war ; 
but  bo  claims  friendship  and  g\)d  will  in  exchange 
for  his  own  geuerositj.  He  seeks  to  isolate  the  grMkk 
militarj  nations  from  the  constitutional  states ;  for 
each  nation  with  a  free  and  a  constitutional  Go* 
vemment  is  a  reproach  to  France  and  to  Napo- 
leon, and  it  is  keenlj  felt  bj  Napoleon. 
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Rolling  along,  bowling  along, 
Over  the  seas  we  go ; 

And  we  heave  up  our  anchor,  singing  our  song. 
With  a  jeo,  cheerj,  men,  jco  ! 

Yeo,  cheerj,  men,  jeo ! 

Tbe  winds  and  the  waves  will  beat  ns  abou^, 

And  rooks  lie  awaiting  below  ; 
But  our  jards  thej  are  trim,  and  our  timbers  aro 
stout. 

So  jeo,  cheerj,  men,  jeo  I 

Yeo,  cheerj,  men,  jeo ! 

Monstrous  and  terrible  roars  the  old  sea, 

When  winds  make  his  while  rage  grow  ; 


Grim  death  lurks  then  in  his  heart  "  for  we**^- 
But  jeo,  cheerj,  men,  jeo ! 

Yeo,  cheerj,  men,  jeo  ! 

For  well  are  we  nurst  on  his  broad  boon  breast 
When  his  rage  shall  overblow ; 

Fed  full  of  the  bold  free  life — which  is  best ; 
So  jeo,  cheerj,  men,  jeo  I 

Yeo,  cheery,  men,  jeo ! 

Bow  he  swings  him  along  'neath  his  ooean  of  air. 
In  his  great  heart's  oarelcsa  flow  ! 

How  we  win  his  love  when  his  wrath  we  dare  !-^ 
Sing  a  jeo,  cheerj,  men,  jeo  I 

Yeo,  cheerj,  men,  jeo  I 
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THE    BUILDERS    STRIKE. 


August  is  a  general  scholastic  vacancy, 
geoeraphj  and  July  wear  down  pupils  and 
teachers.  Academies  are  closed  and  col- 
leges are  quiet  in  the  last  month.  The 
educational  mind  is  at  grass  when  the 
labourer  is  at  harvest. 

The  two  extremes  of  society  get  loose 
together.  The  houses  of  leammg  only 
precede  the  houses  of  legislation  by  a  few 
days  or  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  slaughter 
of  the  innocents  begins  on  the  12th,  and 

Ses  onward  to  the  close  of  the  season, 
embers  of  Parliament  and  schoolboys 
could  not  be  kept  in  their  places  during 
August,  even  if  the  nation  in  their  absence 
were  to  be  revolutionised. 

The  builders  of  London  have  added, 
between  the  employed  and  the  employers, 
largely  to  the  number  of  idle  people  in  the 
last  month.  A  dispute  had  arisen  be- 
tween Messrs.  Trollope  and  Co.  and  their 
men,    which    gradually    increased    to  a 

meral  quarrel.  The  materials  of  that 
lispute  resolved  themselves  into  a  demand 
by  the  men  of  a  nine  hours  day  for  the 
old  weeks  wages,  on  that  of  the  employers 
for  a  promise  by  their  men,  that  while 
they  continued  in  their  employment  they 
would  not  belong  to  any  union.  These 
are  the  two  grand  points  on  which  the 
respective  parties  stand.  Upon  them 
they  joined  issue  on  the  6th  ultmio.  On 
that  afternoon  the  men  removed  their 
tools.  Work  was  generally  suspended. 
Large  buildings  remained  as  they  stood 
at  the  close  of  that  week.  These  carcases 
in  their  loneliness  looked  ghastly,  and  as 


if  they  had  become  the  objects  of  a  chan- 
cery suit.  The  delay  even  of  a  few 
weeks  cannot  have  been  profitable  to  the 
contractor  or  to  the  customer.  It  must 
have  been  ruinous  to  the  tradesmen. 

For  some  time  past  the  builders  of 
London  have  been  paid  5s.  6d.  daily. 
They  have  wrought  for  ten  hours  of  each 
day  on  these  wages,  but  they  are  liable  to 
deductions  for  Broken  days,  and  short 
days  in  winter.  In  large  establishments 
the  men  have  stopped  two  hours  earlier 
on  Saturday  nights.  Fifty-eight  hours 
form,  therefore,  their  working  time  per 
week.  They  require  a  reduction  of  one 
hour  daily,  equivalent  to  ten  per  cent,  in 
time,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
change  would  reach  ten  per  cent,  in 
work.  Building  operatives  do  not  work 
by  the  piece,  and  there  arc  many  persons 
who  believe  that  they  would  make  equal 
speed  in  nine  hours  as  in  ten.  The  nine 
hours  movement  is,  we  believe,  confined 
to  the  metropolis.  There  is  a  reason  for  its 
adoption  in  London  not  applicable  with 
equal  force  to  smaller  towns.  Building, 
unlike  nailmaking,  spinning,  or  weaving, 
is  not  confined  to  one  locality.  The  large 
builders  have  central  establishments  for 
the  preparation  of  parts  of  their  work; 
but  many  of  the  men  must  be  at  the  actual 
building,  As  their  engagements  are  short, 
and  the  scene  frequently  shifts,  a  man 
cannot  remove  his  lodgings  or  his  house 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  work.  The 
changes  by  that  plan  would  be  too  expen- 
sive, oecause  so  frequent.    An  old  Scotch 
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proverb  alleges,  and  experienced  persons 
insist,  that  three  Sittings  are  equal  to  a 
fire.  The  families  of  the  building  trades 
might  have  the  loss  of  two  fires  annually 
if  they  were  always  to  make  their  homes 
what  the  Irish  would  call  "  convenient"  to 
their  work.  This  plague  of  the  craft 
exists  in  all  towns,  but  its  pressure  and 
strength  increase  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  town.  They  are  more  intense  in  Lon- 
don than  in  any  other  place.  Three,  foui', 
and  even  six  miles,  are  not  uufrequently 
the  distance  that  a  man  has  to  move  be- 
tween rest  and  labour  in  the  morning,  and 
at  night  between  labour  and  rest.  The 
gain  of  one  hour  daily  would  bring  the 
metropolitan  builders  to  a  level  perhaps 
with  those  of  Perth  or  similar  tovns  ;  or 
even  with  those  of  Edinburgh. 

The  demand  is  not  more  than  reason- 
able if  the  trade  can  afford  the  reduction. 
The  expense  might  even  be  light.     Men 
might  work  for  nine  hours  with  one  break 
in  the  middle,  all  that  is  done  with  two 
breaks  in  ten  hours.     These  nine  hours 
make  a  long  day,  with  one  for  walking  at 
each  end,  and  longer  when  the  wuker 
needs,   on  his  journey  to  labour  and  to 
home  from  work,  two  hours.     It  may  seem 
a  homely  calculation  but  yet  the  eist  of 
the  matter,  that  from  eight  to  half-past 
twelve,  and  from   half-past   one  to    six, 
make  nine  hours.     Thus  the  day  of  eight 
to  six,  with  one  hour  in  the  middle  for 
dinner,  makes  ten  hours ;    and  breakfast 
could  be  over  by  seven  a.m.,  and  supper 
could  wait  till  seven  p.m.     The  ten  hours 
work  may  involve  two  breaks,  and  the 
operatives  time  from  home  be  increased, 
not  by  one,  but  by  two  hours  in  each  day. 
This  increase  is  neither  good  for  him  nor 
home.     It  is  not  good  for  little  children 
whom  he  seldom  sees,  and  who  scarcely 
know  him.    It  is  not  cheap,  and  good  wives 
wish  to  be  economical.     Two  meals  daily 
from  home  run  away  with  monev.     As  for 
one,  that  dinner,  do  the  great  builders  ,who 
at  one  period  of  their  lives  handled  hammer 
or  trowel,  altogether  forget  that  it  is  often 
only  a  bread  and  cheese  question.    This 
is  the  case,  and  they  might  feel  how  good 
it  would  be  for  their  men  to  get  home  at 
an  early  hour.     Nine  hours  are  decidedly 
better  than  ten,  and  eight  hours  would  b!e 
better  stiU.     Eight  hours  in  the  day,  one 
third  of  twenty-foiu:  hours ;  one  third  of 
life  after  the  commencement  of  toil  is  the 
natural  time  for  work.    As  yet  we  are  far 


behind,  and  cannot  overtake  nature. 
Society  is  in  arrears,  with  its  customs, 
habits,  and  hom*s.  Society  is  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  hypocritical.  We  should  not 
apply  the  epithet  to  any  individual,  but  an 
action  of  damages  cannot  be  brought  by 
society.  If  anything  of  the  kind  could  be 
done  we  should  plead  a  justification  and  an 
absence  of  any  malice.  The  short  time 
movement  for  shopkeepers  stares  one  out 
of  countenance,  who  does  any  shoping 
after  seven  o'clock  p.m.  Now  how  or 
when  are  operatives  in  their  lives  to  do  any 
shoping  if  they  cannot  clear  out  from 
theu:  labour  an  hour  before  the  seventh  in 
the  evening  ?  They  cannot  comply  vrith 
the  request  of  the  placards,  which  they 
may  read  in  all  parts  of  London,  beseech- 
ing them  not  to  buy  after  seven  o'clock. 
These  placards  are  part  of  a  great  con- 
spiracy against  the  shopkeepers  who  keep 
tneir  doors  open  after  the  hour  named. 
No  measures  are  proposed  against  that 
conspiracy,  because  it  has  the  patronage 
of  ladies  and  of  peers  who  may  buy  what 
they  like  just  when  they  please.  Why  do 
not  the  same  ladies  and  peers  help  the 
working  men  to  short  time  ?  The  answer 
is,  because  they  struck.  The  greater  part 
of  them  deny  the  chaim,  and  say  that 
they  were  locked  out.  /The  shopkeepers 
were  not  locked  out,  and  they  did  not 
strike.  Otherwise^  no  difference  could  be 
found  between  Mr.  Lilwall  and  Mr.  Potter. 

The  first  is  the  secretary  of  the  short 
time  movement  in  shoping,  and  the 
second  is  the  secretary  of  the  short  time 
movement  in  building.  Ordinary  minds 
are  baffled  to  see  that  a  request  is  treason 
in  building,  which  is  virtue  in  shoping ; 
especially  as  without  the  alleged  treason 
the  allowed  virtue  is  absolute^  and  dis- 
tinctly impossible.  The  two  movements, 
and  all  proceedinffs  of  the  same  nature^ 
hang  together ;  miile  all  that  can  be  said 
against  the  builders,  if  this  be  true  is  that 
they  adopted  a  bad  way  in  their  work. 

The  employers  demand  firom  the  men 
a  promise  that  they  will  abandon  the 
Trades  Union,  as  the  condition  of  recom- 
mencing work.  This  request  has  been 
explained  in  several  foims,  but  much  ex- 
planation is  unnecessary.  Men  need  not 
write  long^  letters  when  the  best  reply  is 
"  No."  The  first  demand  was  said  to  he 
a  written  pledge.  The  second  was  for  a 
verbal  promise.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  is  nothing.    Either  the  employers 
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union  want  the  employed  to  abandon  their 
union,  or  they  can  say  so.  The  first  step 
to  the  restoration  of  peace  between  the 
two  classes  is  a  plain  declaration  of  their 
objects.  The  employers  union  comprises 
more  than  two  hundred  firms.  Mr.  Sidney 
Smith  is  said  to  be  the  manager  of  their 
lock  out.  He  is  grey  in  agitations,  figur- 
atively, if  not  literally.  He  can  tell  such 
firms  as  Messrs.  Cubit  and  Co.,  or  Messrs. 
Peto,  Brassey,  and  Co.,  if  they  do  not 
already  know,  that  an  explicit  statement 
of  their  purpose  is  requisite.  If  they  will 
only  declare  peace  in  return  for  a  promise 
in  speech  or  writing  that  the  men  will  not 
subscribe  to  any  union  while  in  their  em- 
ployment, nobody  can  expect  an  early  and 
^yilling  restoration  of  work.  The  condi- 
tion IS  legal,  but  it  is  also  imprudent. 
The  masters  are  entitled  to  say  that  they 
will  not  employ  unionists.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  Tim^s  adopt  that  rule,  we  be- 
lieve, in  their  business,  and  it  has  been 
followed  by  some  other  oflBces  in  the  trade. 
Th^  builders  may  expect  that  they  can 
accomplish  the  same  riddance  from  the 
rules  of  the  trade.  Many  of  them  are 
men  of  large  fortunes.  Their  contracts 
have  been  very  productive  somehow.  The 
differences  between  the  money  paid  and 
the  money  received  for  labour  have  bought 
estates,  established  plums  in  the  funds, 
shares  in  railways,  houses  and  ships,  along 
with  many  other  good  things.  Capital  is 
entitled  to  its  reward  like  labour — ^neither 
less  nor  more  entitled ;  but  we  remember 
many  of  these  contractors  like  Lazarus 
for  poverty,  who  are  now  like  Dives  for 
riches.  We  refer  not  to  the  firms  named, 
for  of  their  history  we  are  ignorant,  but 
to  persons  who  commenced  great  contracts 
with  little  to  finish  them,  and  who  did 
finish  them  endowed  richly  for  the  next 
speculation.  We  knew  a  man  who  had 
not  wherewith  to  buy  barrows  and  spades 
and  pay  his  labourers  their  wages  for  the 
week,  yet  he  got  a  contract  nevertheless, 
concluded  the  same,  and  bou^t  an  estate, 
and  a  good  one  with  the  proceeds  or  their 
profits. 

Next  skill  is  entitled  to  payment,  cer- 
tainly skill  is  worthier  than  either  capital 
or  strength.  It  is  the  higher  gift  in  its 
nature,  but  it  has  not  the  higher  reward 
in  the  world.  Still,  a  large  sum  is  fairly 
chargeable  and  payable  for  skill.  Labour 
shotud  never  grudge  good  payment  of 
skin,  for  it  clears  the  way  to  work.    Cap- 


ital should  not  pare  its  payment  down  to 
the  smallest  remuneration,  for  capital 
without  it  is  helpless.  Both  capitalists 
and  labourers  should  offer  inducements 
for  skill  to  settle  between  them,  and  the 
skilful  capitalist,  or  the  skilful  labourer,  is 
entitled  to  a  remuneration  on  two  scores. 
Enterprise  winds  up  the  quadrant  of 
building  powers.  It  forms  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle.  It  is  not  oflen  the  best  side. 
Enterpnse,  in  its  native  and  pure  state,  is 
commendable,  but  it  is  a  term  with  many 
meanines.  Enterprise  is  often  rashness. 
A  reckless  man  decides  in  his  mind  to 
make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn.  An  equally 
able  man  declines  the  possible  gain, 
trembling  for  the  possible  loss.  Ilow 
stands  the  case  between  them  ?  When 
the  bold  man  loses,  smashes,  and  stops, 
the  world  may  or  may  not  blame  him. 
The  issue  will  depend  upon  whether  he 
has  or  has  not  cleverly  and  largely  cheated 
the  world.  If  he  has  done  the  deed  with 
these  qualifications  the  world  and  the  man 
live  on  excellent  terms;  for  the  world 
fancies  being  cheated,  and  the  man  is 
highly  respectable.  If  he  has  not  accom- 
phshed  that  object,  either  because  he 
could  not,  or  would  not,  then  he  is  not  an 
enterprising,  but  a  foolish  and  speculative 
person,  who  falls  out  of  memory  and  out 
of  sight. 

^£mj  little  details,  in  addition  to  those 
which  we  have  named,  go  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  large  means  engagea  in  the 
building  as  in  other  trades.  Industrjr  and 
sobriety,  of  course,  and  other  little  items 
are  necessary  to  the  result.  They  are  like 
salt  or  sugar  in  cooking,  other  ingredients 
without  uiem  have  little  relish.  By  the 
exercise,  somehow,  of  these  condiments 
and  solids  the  great  building  firms  have 
grown  rich,  ana  they  natunSly  ask,  why 
should  not  we  command  our  men,  and  why 
should  they  disobey  us  ?  We  will  not 
have  treason  in  the  camp  and  persons  in 
our  employment,  actually  plotting  for  their 
own  purposes.  It  is  horrible — so  they  say 
natundly :  that  is  bad  naturedly ;  but 
good  natured  persons  among  them  should 
take  a  different  view  of  the  ousiness,  their 
duties,  if  they  please  their  privileges; 
those  privileges  that  riches  have  given 
them.  The  building  capitalist,  who  is  too 
great  and  magnificent  to  reason  and  speak 
with  his  workmen,  should  abandon  the 
trade.  He  has  grown  out  of  itr  into 
I  maturity  for  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
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there,  if  he  could  induce  Viscount  Pal- 
merston  to  toss  him  among  his  supernu- 
meraries, he  would  improve  his  notions  on 
these  subjects. 

The  employers  cannot  expect  to  trample 
out  the  idea  of  union  from  amon^  their 
men  by  insolence,  but  if  it  be  an  evil  thing 
it  could  be  neutralised  by  kindness.     The 
employed  and  the  employers  are  mutually 
dependent.      They    are    useless    alone. 
Their  energies  are  only  available  in  com- 
pany.    A  lai^e  firm  will  become  soon 
small  enough  if  it  depends  entirely  upon 
its  own  resources,     lliis  is  a  truism,  out 
men  sometimes  overlook  common  truths. 
We  have  read  long  addresses  issued  by 
one  of  these   combinations  at  the  other 
conspiracy.      They   were  not    very  im- 
portant    One  of  the  masters  documents 
was  a  dissertation  on  the  creation  of  wealth 
and  the  emplojrmcnt  of  work,  all  tinged 
with  the  mire  of  a  stupid  political  economy. 
The  writer  said  that  unless  work  could  be 
done  more  economically  in  this  country 
than  in  other  countries,  we  should  be  under- 
sold in  neutral  markets  and  all  the  fabric 
of  our  wealth  would  be  found  baseless, 
leaving  but  the  fragment  of  a  dream  in  the 
genertu  \vreck.     Probably  he  did  not  ex- 
press his  meaning  in  the  paraphrase   of 
a  notorious  and  sentimental  quotation  con- 
tained in  the  closing  clauses  of  the  last 
sentence ;    but  the  meaning  was  indeed 
precisely  as  we  have  given  it,  and  was,  on 
this    subject,    meaningless.      The    great 
majority  of  the  people,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  should  be  poor,  that  the  country 
might  be  rich ;  or  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
depends  upon  the  poverty  of  three  fourths 
of  the  whole.     In  that  case  India  should 
be  very   rich,   for  its   population   works 
cheaply,  and  Ireland  should  be  a  greater 
manufacturing  country  than  either  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.   The  assertion  is  fbimded 
upon  an  aged  and  exploded  error ;  even  in 
reference  to  manufactures,  and  one  that 
obviously  never  could  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  building  houses ;  for  we  can 
neither   export  nor  import  new    banks, 
insurance    oflSces,   Parliament  houses  or 
palaces.    We  cannot  buy  foreign  buildings 
n  8tone« 

The  two  parties  form  the  host  who  broke 
into  war  on  Saturday  evening,  the  6th  of 
August,  declaring  hostilities  by  passive 
resistance.  Tlie  few  would  not  employ, 
and  the  many  would  not  work,  xwo 
thinls  of  the  building  operatives  of  Lon- 


don were  considered  "idle.*'  The  total 
number  is  reckoned  at  sixty  thousand 
persons,  and  two  thirds  are  forty  thousand, 
so  that  the  multitude  of  small  employers 
who  would  not  sign  the  document  had  one 
third  of  the  men  in  their  works.  Three 
weeks  afterwards  the  proportion  of  men 
actually  idle  was  assumed  to  be  one  third 
of  the  whole  number,  or  twenty  thousand 
men;  of  whom  thirteen  thousand  were 
supposed  to  be  married  men,  and  their 
chddren  were  estimated  at  thirty  thousand. 
The  estimate  seems  highly  probable, 
and  gives  the  army  of  the  idle  at 


Workmen    

Wires  of  Workmen 
Children  of  Workmen 


20,000 
13.000 
30,000 

63,000 


These  forty  thousand,  or  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  walked  home  on  the  evening  of 
the  6tfa  of  August,  carrying  their  tools, 
laid  them  down  in  their  uttle  rooms,  pro- 
duced the  waees  of  their  six  or  eight  days 
of  toil,  for  in  large  establishments  the  men 
were  kept  usually  two  days  in  arrears  of 
wages,  looked  at  their  little   ones,  and 
looking  remembered  that  they  were  idle 
men.     Great  capitalists  have  no  monopoly 
of  hearts,   although   they    may    have   a 
monopoly  of  less  costly  things.    These 
men  of  brawnv   arms   and  strong  thick 
bones  have  their  hearts  also,  and  all  their 
superiors  in  money  should  be  thankful  for 
them.      They    feel    deeply   when    their 
dwellings  are  darkened  by  want.     They, 
too,  have  their  soft  places  in  memoir, 
made  there  when  some  light  of  the  dwell- 
ing sunk  out  of  sight  in  this  river  of  death 
that  carries  us  to  the  oeean  of  life.    They 
also  love  and  are  loved,  and  have  affections 
and  hopes  bundled  tightly  up  by  the  little 
circle  gathered  round  them.     That  love 
leads  them  not  to  think  less  of  those  who 
are  without  the  inner  circle.     The  inner 
ring  has    outer    rings,   and   they    keep 
circling  round  and  round,  broader  and 
wider,  until  they  take  in  a  far  greater 
breadth  of  the  earth  and  those  who  dwell 
here  than  many  persons   know.     These 
rigns  do  more  for  peace,  law,  and  order  in 
society  than  policemen  and  statutes. 

Life  is  greatly  lightened  by  little  kind- 
nesses. Children  reared  in  gentle  homes 
would  never  guess  how  happy  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  working  classes  are  made 
by  a  biscuit,  a  cheap  toy,  or  some  very 
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small  matter  out  of  the  wages  on  a  Satur- 
day night.  The  children  of  the  yery  rich 
have  their  nurses  to  take  them  out,  and 
drive  here  and  there  without  any  thought 
of  the  pleasiu-e  that  like  a  life  spring  wells 
up  from  a  himdred  thousand  uttle  hearts 
and  brightens  as  many  little  faces,  when 
fathers  can  take  them  out  after  the  weeks 
labour  is  finished  and  the  weeks  money 
won,  and  they  will  be  at  home  to-morrow. 
That  blessed  to-morrow  that  knits  so 
many  family  groups  together,  so  listless  to 
many  great,  so  grateful  and  pleasant  to 
many  poor.  It  was  of  that  to-morrow 
when  some  sought  to  save  it  entirely  from 
business,  and  care,  and  laboiir,  in  London 
that  others  said,  if  shops  were  closed  in 
the  mornings — ^the  working  classes  could 
not  have  fresh  meat  for  dinner,  because  it 
could  not  keep  in  their  houses.  Mark  the 
reproach.  Tne  living  flesh  would  take  no 
harm  from  continuous  exposure  to  an 
atmosphere  so  much  worse  than  the  aver- 
age of^butchers  shops  in  crowded  localities, 
that  dead  flesh  became  imder  it  corrupt 
utterly  in  a  few  hours.  Now  it  seems  as 
if  the  dinner  would  not  go  wrong  in  twenty 
thousand  of  these  homes.  They  are  likely 
to  be  without  dinner  of  any  description. 
Yet  the  same  class  who  bewailed  the 
probability  of  spoiling  meat  in  them,  are 
quite  pleasant  over  the  thought  that  there 
will  be  no  meat  to  be  spoiled  there.  One 
of  these  journalists  asserts  complacently 
that  the  employers  will  get  builders  from 
German  towns.  He  says  that  the  cloth- 
ing trade  got  German  tsulors,  and  half  the 
operative  seamsters  in  London  are  Ger- 
mans. So  much  the  worse  for  London  if 
that  emigration  and  immigration,  which 
he  contemplates,  be  continued.  The 
colonies  and  the  States  pick  up  the  best  of 
English  ^^  hands  and  hearts ;"  and  Eng- 
land will  not  be  stronger  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  German  hands  and  hearts  for  them. 
Society  has  not  been  improved  by  con- 
tinental importations.  An  English  work- 
man quarrelled  with  some  person  and 
knocked  him  down.  The  fallen  could 
generally  rise  again,  and  little  evil  feeling 
remained.  Since  we  had  so  much  cos- 
mopolitanism in  business  we  have  also  had 
quarrels  going  into  stabbing,  and  the 
ndlen  never  rise.  The  Englisn  workman 
does  not  often  quarrel.  A  London  mob 
is,  proverbially,  the  best  humoured  mass 
that  needs  to  be  met  with.  These  quali- 
fies may  disappear  if  we  have  too  great 


continental  infusions.  Capitalists  should 
remember  that  something  more  is  neces  • 
sary  for  their  prosperity  than  cheap  labour. 
They  need  undoubted  security. 

Two  remedies  have  been  suggested  for 
strikes — one  by  the  establishment  of 
councils  of  reference  and  another  by 
letting  the  operatives  into  a  share  of  the 
profits,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
share  of  the  risks  from  trade.  A  third  is 
always  suggested,  "  the  progress  of  intel- 
ligence and  a  good  understanding  between 
all  classes."  This  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  relations  of  society  makes 
no  progress  towards  the  object  sought,  for 
more  than  the  ordinary  average  of  strikes 
— irrespective  of  the  builders — have  oc- 
curred m  the  present  year,  while  the  con- 
dition of  society  has  been  improving,  and 
the  relations  between  the  employed  and 
the  employers  have  become,  as  is  generally 
understood,  more  intimate.  Councils  of 
trade  have  formed  a  favourite  subject  of 
talk  in  the  Legislature  and  of  writing  in 
the  press.  If  they  become  an  established 
and  recognised  power  in  the  country  the 
independence  of  action  sought  by  the 
great  employers  will  be  lost.  If  they  are 
merely  courts  of  voluntary  reference,  en- 
dowed with  the  respectabUity  which  may 
be  derived  from  some  Parliamentary  notice 
of  their  birth,  all  that  they  could  accom- 

Elish  might  be  done  at  once.  A  bill  has 
een  suggested  in  the  Commons  to  autho 
rise  their  establishment.  The  Leffislature, 
with  an  appalling  confidence  in  the  peace- 
able character  of  the  people,  or  an 
indifference  to  results,  walked  to  the 
moors  at  the  commencement  of  the  greatest 
strike  which  has  occurred  for  many  years, 
leaving  their  good  wishes  for  all  concerned 
in  the  struggle.  A  Legislature  more 
closely  representing  all  ranks  of  the  people 
than  ours  might  have  deemed  necessary 
the  offer  of  its  good  offices,  if  not  of  its 
power,  to  restrict  this  intestine  warfare. 
After  the  recess  more  experience  will 
exist  on  the  subject ;  but  old  experiences 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  land  was 
rich  in   experiences  before  the  present 

time. 

Councils  of  trade  are  not  novelties. 
They  exist  in  some  continental  towns,  and 
are  said  to  have  many  advantages.  Their 
friends  in  this  country  propose  their  for- 
mation in  equal  proportions  of  employed 
and  employers.  The  members  are*  to  b 
elected  by  their  respective  constituents, 
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and  the  law  would  thus  recognise  the 
existence  of  these  constituencies  as  distinct 
bodies,  \\dth  conflicting  interests,  for  one 
purpose.  The  law  would  only  recognise 
a  fact  which  the  employers  of  tne  building 
trades  in  London  expect  to  put  out  of 
existence  by  their  measures.  These 
unions  are  not  now  illegal.  Parliament 
has  already  recognised  them  as  competent 
with  good,  order  in  society.  The  docu- 
ment proposed  to  the  building  operatives 
in  London  went,  therefore,  ferther  than 
the  law — indeed,  against  the  law  in  one 
restricted  sense,  by  requiring  the  men  to 
resign  a  right  which  Parliament  deemed 
them  qualified  to  use. 

The  difHculty  before  the  Councils  of 
Trade  would  arise  chiefly  out  of  the 
interests  of  their  members.  If  they  were 
men  engaged  still  in  business,  they  would 
be  probably  parties  to  the  disputes  on 
which  their  arbitration  was  sought.  Their 
ofilcial  position  would,  doubtless,  in  some 
measure,  qualify  their  individual  interest, 
for  a  responsibility  attaches  to  office  which 
should  calm  ana  control  passion  ;  and, 
although  deputations  of  employed  and 
employers  have  met  ere  now  without 
amving  at  any  satisfactory  result,  yet 
there  have  been  other  meetings  with  more 
gratifying  terminations.  Hitherto  these 
meetings  have  had  no  collective  and 
official  sanction.  By  this  bill  they  would 
have  the  highest  sanction.  The  difference 
would  be  more  than  nominal — it  would  be 
9,  radical  difference,  vdth  great  and  real 
results. 

These  councils  might  be  formed  from 
retired  tradesmen,  but,  although  retired 
employers  could  be  easily  found,  there  are 
not  often  retired  operatives.  Some  of 
them  save  a  little  money,  and  leave  one 
business  to  follow  other  occupations,  but 
their  time  is  still  engaged,  and  to  them  it 
is  valuable.  Others  make  son^ie  money 
and  become  small  employers,  but  their 
interest  changes  immediately  with  the 
change  in  their  position.  The  "  operative  " 

!)ortion  of  the  Council  must  be  paid,  there- 
ore,  for  their  time,  because  it  must 
consist  of  men  to  whom  the  day's  expenses 
come  by  the  day's  work.  This  condition 
would  not  affect  injuriously  the  plan.  The 
trades  have  such  officials  at  present,  and 
even  while  acting  by  themselves,  they  do 
not  always  support  the  complaints  of  their 
order,  for  there  have  been  several  examples, 
and  there  may  be  many,  although  we  do 


not  know  them,  in  which  they  have 
opposed  the  proceedings  of  certain  trades. 
We  refer  to  the  councils  of  "  united 
trades,"  and  not  merely  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  any  particular  union. 

The  scheme  would  answer  all  its  pur- 
poses ;  or,  if  it  did  not  meet  all,  it  would 
certainly  meet  many  of  them.  The  public 
would  hear  much  of  its  failures  and  little 
of  its  successes.  This  is  the  fate  of  all 
conciliatory  plans.  They  prevent  evil, 
and  its  extent  can  never  be  known, 
because  it  has  not  been  measured — ^for  it 
has  not  occurred.  Their  failures  may  be 
known,  but  their  successes  cannot  be 
developed  fully,  or  they  would  never  be 
successful. 

The  adoption  formally  of  Councils  of 
Trade  is  not  altogether  requisite  for  arbi- 
tration. The  peace  societies  propose  ar- 
bitration between  offended  nations  before 
they  commence  war.  These  interventions 
have  been  occasionally  successful.  The 
British  Government  offered  to  arbitrate  in 
the  Italian  quarrel  of  the  present  year. 
They  might  have  brought  tne  parties  to 
better  terms  than  have  been  left  as  the 
residuum  of  a  great  war.  The  offer  was 
rejected,  unhappily  for  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  oi  Italy. 

Mi^ht  not  an  arbitration  have  been 
offered  between  the  builders  of  London, 
the  shipwrights  of  the  Tvne,  or  the 
weavers  of  Lancashire,  ana  the  bottle- 
^ makers  everywhere?  In  all  these  four 
great  trades  the  employed  and  the  em- 

?loyer8  are  now,  or  have  been,  at  war, 
'hey  have  destroyed,  mutually,  their  pro- 
perty. Life  itself  has  been  endangered, 
for  al^vays  the  deprivation  followinff  on 
great  struggles  between  capital  and  labour 
endangers  me.  Morality  has  been  im- 
perilled, and  it  is  more  valuable  than  life 
itself  in  many  instances.  The  relations 
that  exist  between  difterent  classes  have 
been  chequered  with  evil  stains,  and  a 
long  time  of  peace  will  fail  to  wash  out 
the  tinge.  If  there  be  any  class  of  influ- 
ential believers  in  arbitration  between 
nations,  why  do  they  not  urge  its  adoption 
between  different  classes  of  their  country- 
men? There  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
naming  two  or  three,  no  difficulty  in 
naming  more  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  whom  the  employed  and  the  employers, 
of  the  building  trades  in  London,  might 
have  referred  their  differences,  and  might 
still  refer  them,  with  the  confidence  of 
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recelviiig  an  honest  and  intelligent  opinion. 
If  either  of  the  parties  are  convinced  that 
they  are  right,  and  will  not  allow  any 
interference  with  their  opinions;  the  public 
would  recollect  that  both  classes  are,  in 
one  sense,  their  servants.  The  public  pay 
the  profits  of  the  masters,  and  the  wages 
of  the  men.  Neither  of  these  classes  are 
independent  of  the  public,  and  both  would 
learn  speedily  how  their  dependence 
operates.  If  the  masters  declined  a  refer- 
ence of  high  respectability,  and  none  other 
would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  strike, 
they  would  not  obtain  from  their  cus- 
tomers^ or  '^  the  nation,"  that  prolongation 
of  their  contracts  which  they  require.  If 
the  men  resisted  any  measure  of  that 
nature  they  could  not  expect  the  support 
in  the  coimtry  which  is  necessary  for  their 
success. 

Among  the  different  arbitrations  pro- 
posed, the  Board  of  Trade  is  not  named 
yet,  although  it  is  a  national  institution. 
Its  members  are  national  servants.  Their 
knowledge  of  business  is,  or  should  be, 
extensive,  and  their  conciliatory  powers 
are,  or  should  be,  public  property.  The 
trades  might  insist  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  represents  the  dominant  party  of 
Parliament ;  consisting  of  the  majority  of 
representatives,  necessarily  holding  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  electors,  among 
whom  the  operatives  have  not  a  fair 
amount  of  innuence.  This  objection  is 
literally  true,  yet  the  balance  of  parties  in 
Parliament  would  lead  probably  to  tlie 
selection  of  a  good  council,  connected 
with  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  objection 
is  only  temporary,  although  it  is  now  true. 
The  operatives  are  entitled  to  their  fair 
influence  in  the  national  councils,  and 
they  would  have  obtained  that  ere  now  if 
they  had  given  one  half  of  the  support  to 
political  movements,  which  they  nave  ex- 
pended on  comparatively  minor  matters. 
The  Board  of  Trade  should  have  cognis- 
ance of  all  these  matters ;  and,  although, 
without  the  power  of  authoritative  inter- 
vention, yet  its  arbitration  would  finally 
and  practically  settle  all  questions.  When- 
ever experience  brought  the  public  to  see 
in  this  Board  a  fair  tribunal,  its  opinions 
would  have  an  overwhelming  weight. 
The  objection  that  no  interference  should 
be  allowed  with  the  course  of  trade,  would 
be  entirely  removed  if  the  applications 
were  voluntary;  although  we  concede 
that  neither  party  would  come  favourably 


before  the  public  in  search  of  aid  from 
voluntary  sources,  who  had  not  made  that 
application  voluntarily.  Upon  the  other 
hand  something  can  be  Said  for  interfer- 
ence— or,  in  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  it 
might  be  asserted  that  no  interference 
should  be  allowed  with  the  course  ot 
suicide.  Idleness  is  one  degree  of  suicide. 
Lock  outs  and  strikes  are  m  their  nature 
suicidal. 

The  associative  principle  will,  in  course 
of  time,  obviate  strikes.  It  forms  the 
hope  between  us  and  a  nation  of  castes. 
Improvements  in  mechanics  involve  the 
employment  of  more  money  in  business 
than  was  formerly  necessary,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  operatives  becomes  more 
fixed  and  permanent  as  the  result.  They 
are  like  the  agricultural  labourers  in  a 
county  of  large  farms,  who  never  can  be- 
come tenants.  Association  is  the  only 
remedy  for  this  disease  in  society.  Asso- 
ciation is  another  name  for  joint  stock 
companies.  It  has  built  our  railways, 
launched  the  Great  Eastern,  made  our 
telegraphs,  and  sunk  our  mines.  It  has 
been  abused  often,  but  it  is  the  spring  of  our 
monetary  system,  and  till  lately  it  held  for 
us,  as  it  won  for  us,  the  most  populous 
empire  save  one  in  Asia — save  one  in  the 
world- 

The  opemtive  classes  have  not  been 
hitherto  successful  in  conducting  the  asso- 
ciative principle  in  their  trades.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  They  under-estimated 
skill,  and  they  commenced  business  with 
small  means  and  on  a  limited  scale.  There 
are  sixty  thousand  operatives  in  the  build- 
ing trades  of  London.  One-third,  or 
nearly  twenty  thousand  are  unmarried 
men.  If  they  be  anxious  for  their  emanci- 
pation from  the  "  bondage  of  capital''  as  it 
is  called — capital  is  the  key  if  it  be  the  lock. 
Two  shillings  weekly  would  not  be  a  large 
sum  to  invest  for  emancipation  by  these 
single  men,  but  for  even  twenty  thou- 
sand of  them  it  would  form  £104,000  in 
course  of  a  year — sufficient  capital  for 
four  large  building  companies.  There 
are  not  four  firms  in  the  metropolis  whose 
history  commenced  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  in  money. 

Tlie  object  can  never  be  attained  unless 
the  shareholders  are  willing  to  remunerate 
skill ;  but  they  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  doubling  their  capital  from  the  general 
public  if  they  adopted  proper  measures. 
Their  companies  should  be  incorporated 
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under  the  limited  liability  scheme.     They 
should  engage  the  first  accountants  and 
aiitorneys  whom  thev  can  procure.     Men 
of  that  stamp  will  charge  fairly  tor  "  their 
labour/'    but    they   will  discharge  their 
duties  fully.     Security  can  be  obtained 
for  their  financial  managers  ;   and  if  the 
details  of  the  business  are  entrusted  to 
men  of  adequate   skill,  adequately  paid, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  company  in 
shares  of  one  pound  each  may  not  give  to 
shareholders    sufficient    profits.      Their 
men  would  all  be  shareholders.  Each  man 
would  be  interested  in  the  prevention  of 
cheating  or  scamping.     The  market  is  as 
open  to  a  company  as  to  a  firm,  either  to 
buy  or  sell.    If  a  proper  salary  be  paid  to 
the  buyers,  it  is  probable  that  the^  will 
operate  with  as  much  re^rd  to  their  own 
interests  as  to  those  of  the  members  in  a 
small  partnership.    There  can  be  no  rea- 
son why  a  company  of  this  character  should 
not  conduct  aU  its  operations  with  ready 
money.    The  operatives  have  the  means 
if  they  have  the  will.     The  capital  of  the 
nation  is  nearly  as  conipletely  in  their 
hands  as  the  labour.     In  some  trades, 
hand-loom  weaving  for  example,  thewa^es, 
at  the  best  scanty,  admit  no  economy ;  out 
although  33s.  per  week,  subject  to  reduc- 
tions for  broken  time,  do  not  form  a  hi^h 
remuneration  for  a  building  operative  m 
London,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  one  or  two 
shillings  might   for   a  great  purpose  be 
saved  weekly,  even  by  many  married  men  ; 
and  a  larger  sum  by  persons  who  have 
only  to  provide  for  themselves. 

This  scheme  would  not  necessarily  drive 
capitalists  out  of  trade.  It  would  only 
meet  part  of  the  business,  but  it  would 
smootn  many  difficulties,  and  not  the  least 
of  its  benefits  would  be  the  experience 
oi  what  could  and  what  could  not  be 
done  in  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour. 

The  men  conld  not  be  "  cheated"  if 
honest  accountants  were  employed  and 
sufficiently  paid  for  their  work.  If  the 
Carron  Company — the  first  of  the  Scotch 
iron  companies — ^had  been  divided  in 
shares  of  £1  each  instead  of  £250  each, 
and  if  many  of  these  shares  had  been  held 
by  the  workmen,  it  is  likely  that  the 
managers  could  not  have  fiilsified  the 
accounts  for  half  a  century  in  the  manner 
recently  charged  on  them.  The  entries 
could  not  have  been  made  erroneously  if 
these  accounts  had  been  published  among 


the  workmen,  who  would  have  seen  the 
folly  of  many  of  the  particulars.  The 
charges  which  have  been  lately  made 
against  the  management  may  be  false  or 
true,  but  they  could  not  have  been  true,  if 
the  accounts  had  been  submitted  to  the 
workmen.  If  the  accuracy  of  statements 
made  in  this  law  plea  now  entered  in  the 
Scotch  courts  be  proved,  it  will  also  be 
proved  that  the  snareholders,  who  have 
derived  a  considerable  income  fi^m  their 
in  vestments,  would  have  had  greater  results 
if  they  had  admitted  those  workmen  of 
the  company,  who  were  able  to  pay  for 
small  shares  as  partners  in  their  numerous 
transactions. 

The  charges  against  the  management  of 
the  company  may  be  investimited  in  lega  1 
courts,  and  must  be  altogetner  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  our  readers  ;  while 
there  are  many  other  examples  already 
investigated  to  show  that  the  associative 
principle  among  operatives  has  not  here- 
tofore been  managed  more  carelessly  than 
among  the  middle  classes.  The  different 
fiicts  only  show  that  the  Govemnaent 
might  advantageously  enforce  an  audit  of 
the  accounts  of  public  companies  by 
official  auditors,  who  might  be  remune- 
rated by  adequate  fees  from  the  companies, 
in  the  hope  of  ensuring  confidence  in  the 
associative  principle. 

The  result  can  only  be  procured  by 
adopting  the  working-class  principle  of  a 
feir  days  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,  but 
the  wages  of  capable  accountants  must  be 
something  different  firom  those  of  capable 
and  skilled  labourers,  and  no  class  have 
less  interest  in  the  reduction  of  the  re- 
wards for  skill  than  the  productive  classes 
and  shareholders.    We  have  no  intention 
of  describing  the  various  guarantees  where- 
with the  business  of  companies  may  be 
fenced  round,  although  they  are  frequently 
neglected.     That  is  unnecessary  for  the 
expression  of  the  belief  that  the  associa- 
tion of  capital  and  labour  forms  the  best 
means  ot   preventing  quarrels  between 
them.  The  measure  might  be  unnecessary 
if  labour  were  always  right,  but  it  is  often 
wrong.    Experience  is  the  best  cure  for 
its  errors,  and  will  remove  the  evils  which 
are  sometimes  defended  and  enforced  in 
trades  unions.     They  must    afford  fair 
scope  for  the  genius,  the  industry,  and 
even  the  strengtn  of  their  members.  As  all 
men  are  not  alike  in  personal  qualities, 
we  can  never  have  equality  between  them. 
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Obstacles  to  the  development  of  individual 
energy  and  resources  are  not  favourable 
to  working  men^  and  their  existence  in  any 
confederacy  should  be  followed  rapidly  by 
their  removal.  Matters  of  that  nature 
can  all  be  reasoned  out ;  and  what  ground 
have  any  class  for  believing  that  persua^ 
sion  has  no  power  over  working  men  ?  If 
they  are  exposed  to  agitation  by  ignorant 

I>ersons  the  remedy  is  information  by 
earned  personages.  Destruction  is  not 
the  remedy.  We,  who  think  that  Parlia- 
ment stands  in  great  need  of  reform,  and 
in  consequence  does  many  foolish  things, 
have  no  desire  to  extirpate  Parliaments. 
That  cure  would  be  immeasurably  worse 
than  the  disease.  K  the  building  firms  of 
London  succeeded  in  trampling  out  the 

Eublic  societies  in  their  trades  they  would 
ave  to  encounter  secret  societies.  The 
best  men — ^men  whom  they  acknowledge 
to  be  good,  honest,  industrious,  and  intel- 
ligent men — might  not  join  secret  societies. 
Another  class  of  men  might,  therefore,  be 
left  to  themselves,  and  become  "  worse 
and  worse." 

We  know  that  the  union  of  trades  in 
Glasgow — a  very  large  body,  invited  and 
urged  the  reporters  of  the  daily  press  to 
attend  their  council  meetings.  Tney  did 
not  close  their  doors  to  the  reporters  at  any 
time.  Great  mischief  can  never  be  de- 
vised in  the  presence  of  reporters.  They 
are  intelligent  men,  who  cannot  keep 
secrets.  The  Government  of  any  land 
need  have  no  fear  of  secresy  if  the  pre- 
sence of  reporters  at  any  meeting  be 
sought,  and  if  the  employers  could  suppress 
open  societies  thev  would  only  substitute 
for  them  close  unions. 

The  strike  of  the  Lancashire  weavers 
was  for  higher  payment ;  a  reasonable  re- 

5uest,  if  it  can  be  afforded  by  the  trade, 
'he  strike  of  the  carpenters  on  the  Tyne 
was  for  308.  per  weeK,  and  nobody  could 
call  SOs.  more  money  than  a  family  need, 
if  ship-building  can  pay  them.   The  bottle 
makers  strike  was  complicated  with  con- 
ditions and  objects,  which  might  not  be 
consistent,  if  they  were  obtamed  with 
"  free  trade,"  but  the  errors  could  have 
been  explained  if  the  objects  were  wrong. 
The  strike  of  the  builders  in  London  ori- 
ginates in  the  anxiety  of  the  men  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labour  per  day  to  nine  instead 
often;  andinthedeterminationofthelarge 
firms  entirely  to  dissolve  and  subdue  the 
unions.    The  object  of  the  men  may  not 


be  obtainable  at  present,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  noble  object,  which  all  good 
and  liberal-minded  people  hope  to  see  and 
seek ;  the  object  of  the  masters,  if  it  could 
be  attained,  would  be  productive  of  com- 
binations conducted  in  secret ;  and  more 
mischievous,  therefore,  than  any  errors  of 
a  society  conducted  for  avowed  purposes 
and  on  avowed  regulations  and  rules. 

Although  the  builder^s  strike  involves  a 
greater  number  of  men  than  any  other  in 
this  country,  now  or  recently,  it  is  only 
one  of  many.  Birmingham  has  a  number 
of  men  on  strike  in  connexion  with  the 
gun  trade ;  Stafibrdshire  has  two  thousand 
chain-makers  idle  in  that  business  ;  Man- 
chester has  its  bootmakers  partly  in  strike. 
Tynemouth  had  Mr.  Justice  Halliburton 
assuring  its  operatives  that  no  other 
country  in  the  world  could  afford  strikes. 
The  operatives  in  the  United  States,  he 
said,  could  not  afford  to  make  them.  They 
cannot  be  afforded  here  nor  anywhere ; 
and  until  permanent  measures  be  adopted, 
influential  men  in  different  districts,  who 
propose  to  arbitrate  between  the  hostile 
governments  of  foreign  lands,  could  not  do 
better  in  their  respective  towns  than  try 
to  mediate  between  their  neighbours. 

The  preparation  of  the  notorious  docu- 
ment in  the  builder's  strike  of  London  is 
ascribed  to  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Smith.     There  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  Commoner  and  the 
Knight.     The  former  could  prepare  any 
document  of  the  kind  without  assistance, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  who  during 
the  strike  laid  the  foimdation-stone  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's    Tabernacle,    would   not    as- 
suredly cling  closely  to  a  document  that 
would  necessarily  keep  working  men  and 
their  families   from  the  services  on  the 
evenings  of  week  days,  which,  doubtless, 
will  be  held  in  the  Tabernacle.    He  de- 
plored at  that  meeting  the  prevalence  of 
irreligion  in  the  soutn  of  London.     Its 
prevalence  everywhere  is  deplorable ;  but 
one  means  of  continuing  it  is  a  document 
that  would  prevent  reasonably  short  hours 
of  work.     No  time  is  necessary  to  make  a 
man  irreligious.     That  feeling  comes  na- 
turally.    The  time  is  required  to  cultivate 
better  feelings ;  and  if  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  cannot  afford  slight  reductions 
in  the  hours  of  toil,  its  existence  is  not 
importance  to  the  public. 

The  strikes  in   trade  should   compel 
philanthropists    to    look    homeward^-to 
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mediate  between  hostile  dasaes  at  home 
— and  perad  venture  thus  prevent  the  mul- 
titude of  ilk,  which  become  more  intense 


and  more  numerous  by  the  lapse  of  time 
— ^getting  deeper  and  broader  m  each  suc- 
ceeding week. 


AT    HOME. 


VART  xxxrv. 


Tha  good  ship  Celeste,  with  a  fall  compliment  of 
paBsengere,  bounded  lightly  across  the  ocean. 
High  hopes  were  in  her,  and  bright  eyes  smiled, 
^nd  manly  hearts  dreamed  uothing  of  danger. 
The  sunbeams  danced  in  the  children's  narrow 
and  short  path,  as  they  played  on  deck,  careless 
and  happy ;  flapping  sails  told  of  prosperous  gales, 
and  created  waTes  danced  gaily  on  the  ever- 
sounding  sea.  On  sped  that  gallant  ship,  and  men 
spoke  of  the  land  to  which  they  sailed ;  and  women 
thought  of  those  they  had  left — and  the  children 
played  in  the  sunshine,  and  sighs  were  lost  in 
shouts  of  infant  glee. 

Sir  Bdward  Qraveleyand  his  friend  passed  their 
time  chiefly  with  cards  and  wine.  The  baronet's 
good  luck  returned,  and  brought  \^Bck  to  him  ex- 
cellent spirits.  He  made  considerable  winnings 
at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  and  was  in  no 
haste  to  reach  its  end.  A  joung  pSnglish  girl, 
whom  he  had  not  seen,  for  she  had  been  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  a  sick  child  since  their 
embarkation,  was  among  the  passengers.  Some- 
times when  her  charge  slept,  she  stole  upon  deck 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air ;  but  she  rather  shunned 
than  sought  companionship.  The  captain  seemed 
to  be  her  only  friend  on  board,  and  whispered 
consultations  were  hell  amongst  the  ladies,  to 
whom  she  caused  a  good  deal  of  idle  speculation. 

The  voyage  continued  prosperous,  and  the  child 
became  vigorous.  He  was  a  shy  little  thing, 
however,  and  seldom  ventured  near  the  other 
chUdren  of  the  ship;  but  with  his  tiny  hand 
clasped  in  that  of  his  mother,  with  grave  look  and 
quiet  step,  would  pace  the  deck  until  he  grew 
weary,  and  then  lead  her  to  his  favourite  corner 
near  the  helmsman,  and  there  nestle  on  her  lap 
and  sing  himself  to  sleep. 

A  lovely  picture  was  that  young  mother  and 
child.  In  some  points  they  presented  a  striking 
Qontrast.  Her  eyes  were  soft  aud  dove-like,  and 
her  hair  fell  iu  golden  ringlets  over  a  brow  of 
marble  whiteness.  The  child  had  the  same  finely 
chiselled  features,  but  his  eyes  were  dark  and 
sparkling,  and  his  rich  chesnut  hair  contrasted 
with  an  olive  complexion;  his  smile  was  his 
mother's,  but  the  restless  vivacity  and  playful  wil- 
fulness, which  characterized  him  when  he  overcame 
his  natural  shyness,  belonged  to  a  more  impetuous 
nature  than  hers.  The  mother  was  very  young ; 
the  child  had  seen  few  summers.  They  were 
journeying  to  a  far  country  alone,  fair  and  friend- 
less, but  for  the  old  gray-headed  captain,  who 


seemed  proud  of  his  charge,  and  when  his  duties 
would  permit,  sought  them  out  and  lingered  for 
an  hour  beside  them. 

Many  wondered  who  they  were,  and  to  whom 
they  belonged.  He  had  a  stout  heart  who  sent 
these  twain  forth  on  their  perilous  voysge,  though 
it  might  be  they  parted  beneath  cloudless  skies 
Did  no  thought  of  the  perils  of  the  deep  pale  his 
cheek,  as  his  treasures  receded  from  his  view ;  or, 
had  tbey  already  lost  their  power  to  charm ;  and 
he,  who  should  have  been  near,  in  calm  and  storm, 
to  cheer  and  support,  and  whose  arm  should  have 
shielded  them  in  dangers — uncaring  aud  heedless, 
was  he  pursuing  his  own  pleasures,  thinking  only 
of  himself,  regardless  of  her  who  had  sacrificed 
home  and  kuidred,  and  all  for  him ;  and  who,  but 
for  her  infant,  desolate  and  lonely  pursued  a  weary 
path  ?  She  was  searching  for  him  with  untiring 
devotion,  arriving  at  one  port  to  hear  he  had  left 
it  for  another.  To  find  him  was  the  aim  of  her 
life,  to  lay  his  chUd  at  his  feet,  and,  for  its  sake, 
to  crave  the  love  that  once  was  hers — for,  that  he 
once  loved  her,  she  never  doubted. 

The  child,  she  dreamed,  was  beautiful,  and  she 
could  trace  a  miniature  Ukeness  of  him  in  every 
feature.  He  must  love  the  child,  and,  for  its 
sake,  would  smile  again  on  her  as  of  old. 


PART  XXXV. 

Thb  child  wandered  into  the  saloon  one  day  with- 
out his  mother.  A  group  of  gentlemen  were 
seated  round  a  card -table.  Sir  Edward  Graveley 
was  amongst  the  players,  and  one  of  them,  at- 
tracted by  the  infant's  beauty,  threw  down  his 
cards  and  beckoned  him  nearer.  Sir  Edward  was 
not  fond  of  children,  but  he  turned  about  and,  as 
his  eye  fell  on  the  boy's  face,  he  started,  and  asked 
to  know  the  child's  name.  The  little  fellow  be- 
came the  object  of  general  observation.  His  mother 
came  to  search  for  him.  Sir  Edward  started. 
He  bent  overh  the  boy  and  whispering  something 
in  the  mother's  ear  followed  her  ondeck.  Shehurried 
past  the  gay  groups  clustered  together  there. 

"  Everything  depends  on  your  remaining  calm, 
Ida,"  said  the  baronet,  coolly  taking  his  seat  be- 
side her. 

"  We  have  at  last  met.  Sir  Edward.  You  oan* 
not  evade  mo  here." 

Sir  Edward  arose,  but  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm — 

'*  Where  is  he,  Sir  Edward  ?"  she  calmly  asked. 
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"  Am  I  joar  false  lover's  keeper  ?'*  enquired  Sir 
Edward. 

"  You  can  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  my  hus- 
band, the  father  of  my  child,  and  I  will  know." 

"Foolish  girl/'  he  said  sneeringly,  opening 
his  cigar  case,  "  can  it  be  possible  you  still  love 
the  man  who  has  so  basely  deserted  you?" 

"  I  will  never  believe  that,  Sir  Edward." 

"  What !  have  you  forgotten  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  left  you  ?" 

"My  faith  is  yet  unshaken,  Sir  Edward,  and  I 
trust  him  still." 

"  Ida,  this  is  madness.  Crichton  is  unworthy 
of  you." 

"  But  I  will  not  believe  you.     I  implore  you  to 

tell  me  if  he  lives,  and  where 1  am  faint  and 

weary,  and  all  I  desire  is  to  lay  his  child  at  his 
feet,  and  if  he  loves  me  no  longer,  as  you  say,  to 
die." 

The  cold  glittering  eyes  were  fastened  upon  her 
face,  its  piteous  expression  moved  him  not.  IIow 
changed  she  was  since  last  he  saw  her.  Anxiety 
and  grief  had  sorely  altered  her;  but,  though  a 
single  word  would  have  brought  back  hope  and 
joy  to  her  heart,  he  would  not  speak  that  word. 
She  was  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved,  and 
she  loved  his  friend  and  kinsman.  He  contrived 
to  separate  them,  determined  to  secure  his  object 
at  any  cost,  and  when  she  fled  he  knew  not  whe- 
ther, he  derived  pleasure  from  the  thought  that  his 
rival  languished  in  a  foreign  dungeon,  and  she 
might  be  a  homeless  wanderer. 

Sir  Edward  had  not  seen  her  since  his  marriage, 
his  affairs  having  taken  a  desperate  turn,  and  his 
father-in-law's  bankruptcy,  had  banished  tenderer 
emotions  for  a  time.  But,  once  again  prosperous, 
free,  and  unencumbered,  on  his  way  to  a  coantry 
where  he  was  unknown,  the  old  feeling  returned. 

Ida  had  at  length  got  tidings  of  him  she  sought, 
although  not  from  himself,  and  although  she  hated 
and  feared  Sir  Edward  Graveley,  and,  under  dilFer- 
ent  circumstances,  would  have  shunned  and 
avoided  him,  the  hope  of  perhaps  gleaning  a 
further  knowledge  induced  her  to  recognise  Sir 
Edward,  in  the  hope  of  unravelling  the  mystery  of 
the  last  three  years. 

The  Baronet  had  never  known  her  so  relenting. 
When  he  praised  her  child,  she  smiled,  and  when, 
as  if  by  accident,  he  touched  her  hand,  she  did  not 
start  back  and  dart  upon  him  the  indignant  glance 
of  old.  He  pretended  to  feel  for  her  troubles,  and 
and  assured  her  that  ho  would  trace  Crichton,  if 
that  were  possible. 

Ida,  heartsick  and  weary,  believed  him  partly, 
and  hope  returned  to  her  heart  and  sparkled  in  her 
eye  as  she  gazed  across  the  blue  rolling  sea,  and 
thought  of  the  time  when  they  should  reach  the 
shore ;  and  there,  where  he  was,  there  would  be  no 
more  sea. 

Sir  Edward  abandoned  cards  to  play  with  Ida's 
child,  and  to  be  near  herself,  and  his  assiduous 
attentions  to  both  were  noticed. 

Prosperous  winds  wafted  the  gallant  ship  rapidly 


ou  to  her  haven,  and  already  the  hours  were 
counted  that  should  bring  them  to  land.  There 
was  music  and  dancing,  hope  and  joy,  within  that 
narrow  ocean  hooie,  and  the  merry  jest  went  lound, 
and  the  light  laugh  mingled  with  the  hoarse  mur- 
mur of  the  mysterious  sea,  and  the  storm  spirit 
slumbered,  and  the  light-winged  rays  of  joy  glad- 
dened all,  as  the  w'hite  sails  flapped  gaily  in  the 
breeze,  and  no  darker  shadow  followed  the  stately 
vessel  in  her  pride. 


PART  XXXVI. 

Idl  had  watched  her  child  slumbering  in  his  cot. 
Another  day  was  gone,  and  slie  was  nearer 
Crichton,  with  the  prospect  of  flnding  him  at  last, 
and  seeing  him  once  more. 

Everything  was  calm  and  still,  and,  kissing  the 
young  dreamer  as  he  smiled  in  slumber,  she  noise- 
lessly left  him  to  look  out  upon  the  stars,  as  was 
her  wont.  The  stars  watched  like  herself.  She 
could  only  see  them  sparkling  and  twinkling  far 
above  her.  But  they  saw  many  eyes,  and  when  in 
the  shining  frame  she  would  single  out  one 
brighter  than  all  others,  it  became  her  star  of 
strength,  and  she  gazed  upon  it  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night ;  for  perhaps  he  too  gazed  upon 
that  star. 

Myriads  of  stars  spangled  the  blue  firmament, 
and  all  were  bright  and  glorious — gems  of  pure 
gold  upon  the  floor  of  heaven.  Her  heart  seemed  to 
catch  their  music,  as  they  sang  together  of  their 
Great  Creator. 

She  stood  looking  through  them  for  the  one  she 
loved  the  best,  until  the  decks  were  deserted,  and 
she  was  almost  alone  in  her  solitude.  A  hot 
breath  of  wind  broke  her  reverie,  and  a  sudden 
cloud  of  smoke  rose  betwixt  her  and  the  stars,  so 
sudden  and  black  it  bewildered  and  almost  blinded 
her.  Instinctively  she  rushed  forwards,  and 
although  but  a  moment  had  elapsed  since  all  was 
silent  and  still,  the  scene  was  changed  suddenly, 
for  the  ship  was  on  (ire  ! 

The  ship  was  on  fire,  and  her  child  was  sleeping 
below.  She  passed  the  affrighted  crowd  who 
thronged  the  deck.  None  dared  to  remain  below, 
for,  despite  of  every  effort,  the  fire  was  gaining  the 
mastery,  and  the  smoke  was  coming  out  in  dense 
volumes  from  every  opening.  She  reached  his  cot ; 
it  was  empty ;  the  child  was  not  there.  Blinded 
and  suffocating  she  groped  and  called  wildly  for 
him,  as  the  fierce  glare  of  the  fire  grew  brighter 
and  its  flame  breathed  upon  her  cheek.  Each 
passenger  thought  only  of  himself  as  the  pillar  of 
flame  rose  broader  and  higher,  and  the  blackness 
of  despair  grew  darker  around,  and  closed  slowly 
down  over  the  doomed  ship.  She  thought  only  of 
her  child,  and  even  when  boats  were  lowered  and 
filled,  and  rowed  away  from  the  burning  ship,  in  the 
larid  glare  she  madly  sought  him.  Scorched  and 
faint  she  was  pursuing  her  search,  when  a  strong 
arm  dragged  her  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  where  a 
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crowded  boat  still  laj ;  but  sho  struggled  against 
liiiii. 

"  Mj  child.  Sir  Edward,  I  cannot  quit  the  ship 
without  him.*' 

"  You  cannot  stay  another  moment  with  safety, 
Ida.  The  child  must  haTO  perished  long  ere  now. 
Nay,  by  heavens  yon  shall  not  go  back.*' 

He  held  her  closer,  bnt  as  he  was  about  to  leap 
with  her  into  the  boat  she  sprang  away  iuto  the 
flames  it  seemed.  He  dropped  into  the  over* 
crowded  boat  ;  it  swamped,  but  the  failhful  few 
who  remained  in  the  burning  ship  heard  not  the 
death-shriek,  nor  saw  the  ghastly  faces  of  the 
drowning  as  ihey  closed  the  life  struggle,  and  the 
silent  stars  looked  down  upou  the  liTing  and  the 
dead. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  ship  that  fire  had 
never  reached,  but  between  her  and  that  spot  the 
fire  and  flames  raged.  He  might  be  there  •«  in  the 
confusion  and  consternation  he  might  have  been 
canied,  or  he  might  have  crept  there,  if  the  noise 
awoke  him.  The  attempt  was  madness,  but  there 
were  none  to  prevent  it.  The  captain  had  lost 
sight  of  her,  and  as  something  white  gleamed  past 
him  in  the  red  glare  and  the  wreathing  smoke,  he 
believed  it  was  the  spirit  of  his  dead  sister  come 
back  to  him  from  many  years  of  death.  Nothing 
could  save  the  vessel  from  destruction.  The 
captain  still  lingered,  as  if  loath  to  quit  the  deck, 
on  which  he  had  commanded  for  many  long  years. 
A  last  look  round,  and  the  few  who  stood  by  him 
to  the  end  hurried  him  out  of  the  ship.  He 
strained  his  eyes,  but  the  spirit  had  vanished,  for 
he  believed  it  was  no  human  being  who  had  dashed 
past  him  into  the  flames ;  yet  his  eye  again  caught 
the  white  figure,  with  the  fierce  flames  near  her, 
holding  a  child  far  above  her  head.  For  a  moment 
only  they  saw  the  mother  and  the  child.  The 
flames  came  nearer  and  nearer  them;  then  there 
was  a  loud  plunge  into  the  waters  as  she  sprung 
with  the  infant  into  the  deep. 


PAKT  xxxvn. 

Lute  and  death  are  mysteries  alike.  The  young 
immortal  wakes  into  a  land  in  which  he  is  a 
stranger,  and  he  wakes  to  weep.  Although  the 
road  may  be  smooth  and  the  journey  pleasant,  and 
smiling  faces  welcome  him  at  the  outset,  all  is 
new  and  strange  to  him,  and  the  future  is 
unknown.  And  death,  when  the  life-race  ia 
ended,  and  with  folded  hands  the  tired  runner 
meets  thee  in  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  his  might, 
we  hear  not  the  flutter  of  sable  wings,  though 
their  cold  shadow  falls  upon  warm  hearts.  Silently 
we  must  launch  with  thee  upon  the  Jordan,  with 
none  bnt  thee  to  pilot  the  course  to  the  unknovm 
shores.  Alas  !  if  the  sky  be  starless  in  the  gloom 
of  that  long  night. 

The  boat  went  down  in  the  light  of  stars,  and 
at  that  hour  a  widowed  wife  saw  her  first  bom. 
She  glanced  at  her  mother  inquiringly. 
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*'  Your  daughter,  my  love,  will  comfort  yon  for 
all  your  troubles/'  said  the  mother,  soothingly. 

Lady  Graveley  turned  from  the  babe,  nor  in  the 
first  gush  of  a  mother's  tenderness  could  she  con- 
ceal her  disappointment ;  her  air  built  castles 
vanished,  and  the  high  hopes  she  had  indulged  in, 
fled  at  her  iufant's  birth.  The  babe  wept  un- 
heeded. 

**  Yenetia,  you  have  hardly  looked  at  your 
infant,*'  said  her  mother. 

"  Take  it  away,**  was  the  faint  response, 

*'  She  has  your  eyes,  Yenetia." 
May  she  never  have  my  misfortunes !" 
Your  child  will  solace  you,  dear  Yenetia." 
Not  that  puny  thing,  I  prayed  heaven  for  a 
son  to  comfort  me." 

*'Hush,  Yenetia^  the  unloved  gift  might  be 
recalled." 

The  beautiful  eyes  wandered  to  the  babe,  a 
gleam  of  tenderness  shone  in  them.  Poor  Lady 
Graveley !  with  the  birth  of  her  child  her  last  hopes 
were  blighted.  Sir  Edward's  base  desertion  gave 
her  no  pain,  she  cared  little  though  they  never 
met  more.  But  a  son  would  have '  restored  her 
fallen  fortunes,  and  amply  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  a  husband  to  whom  she  had  never  been 
sincerely  attached,  and  whom  she  now  despised  and 
hated  ;  and  it  was  a  grievous  and  a  bitter  sorrow 
to  find  that  the  babe,  instead  of  being  a  joy  and  a 
solace  to  her,  could  only  prove  a  sorrow  and  a 
burden. 

Exhausted,  she  at  length  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
of  the  night  on  which  she  had  first  seen  Sir  Edward. 
She  was  flattered  and  happy ;  he  whispered  soft 
nonsense  in  her  ear,  and  she  listened  with  girlish 
delight.  The  scene  changed,  and  arrayed  in  her 
bridal  magnificence  she  stood  at  the  altar,  the 
envy  of  the  admiring  throng;  she  heard  herself 
named  Lady  Graveley,  and  a  triumphant  smile 
wreathed  her  lips.  And  then  she  stood  by  her 
father's  death -bed — she  flashing  in  jewels,  he  mined 
and  dying.  Her  hnsband  was  there,  oold,  indif- 
ferent, and  heartless  as  ever ;  he  left  her  in  sorrow 
and  tears  without  one  kind  word  or  look — she  never 
saw  him  more — time  fled — friends  were  scattered 
and  dead,  and  she  was  left  alone  to  wander  through 
a  wilderness.  On,  and  ever  on,  she  was  compelled 
to  go,  through  briars  and  thorns,  foot-sore  and 
weary,  with  a  burning  sun  overhead,  and  no  blade 
of  grass,  no  rippling  brook,  on  the  long  journey 
home ;  her  feet  were  bruised  and  bleeding,  her  lips 
dry  and  parched,  and  at  length  she  sunk  down 
under  the  burning  sun  to  die.  Suddenly  a  light 
touch  revived  her,  and  she  glanced  up.  A  little 
maiden  knelt  before  her  with  a  basket  of  frait. 
The  fmit  refreshed  and  strengthened  her;  the 
maiden  took  her  hand,  and  silently  led  her  into  a 
hidden  path.  It  gradually  grew  broad  and  wide, 
until  green  trees  waved  their  luxuriant  branches 
over  them,  and  broad  waters  sparkled  in  the  sun- 
shine. Birds  of  gorgeous  plumage  flew  from 
bough  to  bough,  and  others  sung  of  joy  and  happi- 
ness— where  gentle  breeaes  fanned  her  fevered 
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brow.  Wondering,  she  wandered  on  with  her 
beautiful  guide,  who  gathered  roses  by  the  way. 
A  ministering  angel  was  that  fair  young  maiden, 
and  oyer  by  her  side  she  walked,  until  again  the 
path  grew  narrow,  and  shades  like  night  began  to 
fall,  and  they  came  to.  a  cold  dark  river  which  she 
must  cross  alone ;  but,  ere  her  young  guide  left 
her,  she  pointed  to  the  distant  shore,  where  a  little 
child  in  white  held  out  its  arms  to  welcome  her. 
She  knew  it  was  the  despised  infant,  glorious  and 
beautiful,  and  with  fearless  steps  she  approached 
the  river's  edge ;  but  the  cold  waters  chilled  her 
heart,  and  she  awoke. 

The  babe  was  calmly  slumbering  on  her  breast, 
where  they  had  laid  it,  and  pressing  it  to  her  heart 
she  shuddered  to  think  how  she  had  despised  it. 


more  bewildering  around ;  but  again,  like  a  strain 
of  home- music  in  a  foreign  land  in  the  ear  of  the 
lonely  exile — clear  and  distinct  above  the  shout 
and  confusion — fell  that  voice. 

Crichton  was  near  her  somewhere  ;  at  last  she 
had  found  him  though  she  saw  him  not.  He  was 
there  at  her  side,  and  she  was  blind. 


PART  xxxvni. 

Wheh  day  broke  the  Celeste  was  a  smoking  hulk, 
and  but  few  were  left  to  tell  the  vesseFs  fate.     A 
ship  bound  for  England  picked  up  the  captain's 
boat.     The  sailors  first  lifted  out  of  the  boat  a 
woman  and  her  child.     The  child  was  unscathed 
and  calmly  sleeping,  but  the  mother  had  battled 
with  the  devouring  flame,  and  rough  hands  dealt 
gently  with  her.     The  devotion  that  had  so  nearly 
cost  her  her  own  life,  made  her  sacred  in  their 
•yes.     She  was  assiduously  tended,  and  Stephen 
was  the  idol  of  the  ship.     She  was  English,  and 
they  told  her  she  was  going  home  to  comfort  her 
amid  her  sufferings — then  the  heroic  spirit  broke 
down,  and  she  prayed  almost  that  she  might  die. 
The  hope  which  sustained  her  through  years  of 
sorrow  and  trial  was  gone.     She  was  never  to 
meet  Crichton ;  and  if  Heaven  so  ordered  what  was 
life  to  her ;  every  wave  bore  her  farther  from  him ; 
she  was  going  back  to  a  desolate  home  friendless, 
widowed,  and  nearly  blind.     With  kind  and  careful 
nursing  she  recovered  the  effects  of  the  fire ;  but 
although  the  surgeon  on  board  had  hope  of  the 
future,   for  the  present  she  was    almost  blind. 
England's  chalky  cliffs  appeared  at  last,  and  little 
hills  met  eagte  straining  eyes.     Nearer  and  nearer, 
until  the  harbour  bar  was  crossed,  and  well  known 
faces  were  recognised,  waiting  with  a  kindly  wel- 
come.    Towering  above  the  stately  vessels  moored 
along  the  wharf  the  ship  rode  gallantly  into  port, 
her  tall  masts  flinging  their  long  shadows  on  the 
glistening  waters,  and  her  majestic  sweep  beaiing 
out  her  proud  name  as  she  dropped  anchor.     Con- 
fident friends  hurried  on  board,  and  joyous  meet- 
ings took  place — but  apart  from  the  jostling  crowd 
Ida  waited  nntil  her  kind  protector,  the  captain  of 
the  ill-fated  Celeste,  came  to  lead  her  on  shore. 
She  listened  to  the  hum  of  voices  coming  and 
going,  but  Ida  had  a  quick  ear,  and  she  caught  the 
i^nt  echo  of  a  voice  that  made  her  heart  beat 
quick.    She  Ibtened,  she  bent  eagerly  forward, 
and  touched  the  shade  over  her  eyes,  she  could  not 
see* 
The  noise  grew  more  deafening  and  the  hubbub 


PART  XXXIX. 

Mb.  Joseph  Jones,  like  every  other  person  in  our 
tale  of  any  worth,  had  got  a  windfall,  to  borrow 
his  own  idea,  the  more  valuable,  as  he  himself 
declared,  because  unexpected ;  he  having  had  the 
misfortune,  when  a  boy,  to  offend  the  relative  who 
had  so  handsomely  remembered  him  in  her  will, 
by  an  indirect  allusion  to  her  age.  Mr.  Jones 
was  not  naturally  of  an  unamiable  disposition,  he 
regretted  the  old  lady's  wrath,  and  it  afforded  him 
unequivocal  satisfaction  to  find  she  had  testified 
her  forgiveness  in  so  substantial  a  manner.  Mr. 
Jones,  finding  himself  the  possessor  of  a  dear 
couple  of  thousands  and  a  neat  little  property, 
bethought  himself  of  a  wife  to  share  his  felicity. 
As  that  gentleman  had  an  extensive  female  ac- 
quaintance, and  had  long  held  an  undisputed  pre- 
eminence at  small  tea  parties,  where  his  gallantry 
most  conspicuously  shone  in  delicate  attentions  to 
the  ladies,  and  where  he  was  always  received  with 
smiles,  gossip  provided  Mr.  Jones  with  a  bride, 
or  with  scTcral. 

Mr.  Jones's  love  had  cost  him  sleepless  nights 
—the  object  of  his  affections  was  poor — so  poor 
that  in  a  young  man  of  Mr.  Jones's  position  and 
with  his  prospects,  it  was  a  condescension  on  his 
part  to  bestow  a  passing  thought  upon  her.  So 
Mr.  Jones's  friends  would  have  said  had  they 
known  his  difficulty.  She  was  steeped  in  poverty, 
and  yet  he  felt  she  was  far  above  him.  She  might 
be  starviag,  and  yet  he  dared  not  even  offer  her 
assistance.  He  had  wished  himself  rich  and 
powerful  for  her  sake  that  he  might  befriend  her, 
and  feel  nearer  her ;  but  he  was  not  rich  and  pow- 
erful, and  must  not  displease  her  by  even  seeming 
(o  be  aware  of  the  circumstances.  He  saw  the 
struggle  to  preserve  appearances — the  unsuccess* 
ful  effort  to  conceal  her  true  condition,  and  the 
pride  that,  despite  her  sufferings,  would  fain  hide 
the  semblance  of  poverty,  and  with  true  delicacy 
he  forbore  any  allusion  that  might  rouse  her  sus- 
picion that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  her  privations 
and  sorrows.  But  now  surely  he  might  venture. 
It  could  not  be  deemed  presumption  in  Joseph 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  Ridley  Bank,  although  Ridley  Bank 
was  not  very  great,  to  offer  his  hand  and  heart. 
He  wa^  no  obscure  individual  now,  keeping  up 
the  "  style*'  on  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  struggling 
to  maintain  the  position  of  a  gentleman  of  limited 
income.  He  was  a  man  of  means,  a  person  of 
importance,  and  the  world  must  acknowledge  him 
as  such.  He  could  now  head  a  subscription  list^ 
or  give  a  champagne  supper  at  the  Clarendoni 
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without  impoTerishing  himself  for  a  IweWemonth, 
or  feeling  himself  anj  the  poorer. 

Still,  practice  kept  him  lowlj,  and  the  star  of 
his  idolatry  was  fartlier  remoyed  from  him  than 
ever.  A  change  liad  taken  place,  and  she  was  no 
longer  the  pale  weary  stitcher  he  had  lored  in 
secret.  He  could  have  wished  her  still  poor, 
friendless,  and  dependent,  in  the  selfishness  of  his 
love.  He  was  comparatively  rich,  but  he  feared 
she  was  lost  to  him  even  now. 

Mr.  Jones's  good  fortune  brought  him  no  hap- 
piness, and  his  friends  rallied  him,  and  they  de- 
clared he  was  no  longer  the  gay  boon  companion 
of  poorer  days. 

Mr.  Jones's  health  was  failing,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  afler  mature  deliberation  to  declare  his 
love,  and  if  his  suit  was  denied,  to  commit  suicide. 
The  evening  on  which  the  heroic  determination 
was  taken  Mr.  Jones  took  a  solitary  walk  in  the 
direction  of  Clare  Hall.  The  sun  was  fast  setting 
as  he  neared  the  gate,  and  nature  was  just  begin- 
ning to  put  on  her  summer  beauty.  He  stepped 
into  a  by-path  to  a  cluster  of  wild  roses  that  took 
his  fancy,  and  having  selected  one  to  adorn  his 
coat,  he  was  about  to  proceed  when  a  little  gipsey- 
looking  maid  crossed  an  opposite  stile  and  stood 
eyeing  the  wild  rose  bush,  and  evidently  debating 
whether  she  should  add  another  rose  to  her  well- 
filled  flower-basket. 

Mr.  Jouos  gallantly  gathered  a  rich  cluster  of 
the  tempting  roses  and  presented  them  to  her. 
She  raised  the  broad  flapping  brim  of  her  sun  hat 
to  thank  him,  and  he  discovered  his  old  friend, 
Lily  Lee. 

"  B!6ss  me,  Miss  Lee/'  exclaimed  Mr.  Jones, 
'*  who'd  have  thought  to  find  you  here  wandering 
alone." 

"  I  like  being  alone,"  answered  Lily. 

"But  wouldn't  you  rather  bo  with  mother? 
Pray  how  is  mother  V*  asked  Mr.  Jones,  tremu- 
lously. 

"  Mamma  couldn't  work  now,  Mr.  Jones,"  said 
Lily,  looking  grave,  '*  she  is  not  able  to  walk  with 
me  this  while." 

"I  thought  she'd  be  all  right  now  that  things 
were  more  comfortable,  and  you'd  gone  to  live  in 
a  nice  home." 

"  Mamma  never  complains." 

'*  No,  she'd  die  first ;  I  know  that,  poor  dear ; 
but  I  knew  she  couldn't  stand  it." 

'*  Couldn't  stand  what  ?  Mr.  Jones." 

'*  Well,  no  matter,  it's  getting  late  for  you  to 
be  out  alone ;  will  you  allow  me  to  see  you  to  the 
gate  r 

"If  you  please ;  but  won't  you  go  to  Clare  Hall 
and  see  mamma?"  asked  Lily. 

Mr.  Jones  brightened. 

"  Now,  Miss  Lee,  you  don't  mean  to  say  your 
mamma  would  care  to  see  me  P" 

"  Mamma  would  bo  glad  to  see  you.*' 

"  Oh  I  Miss  Lee,  don't  say  that,  pray  don't ; 
indeed  you  must  not,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  quite 
solemnly. 


Lily  was  puzzled,  but  remembering  the  times 
when  Mr.  Jones  only  appeared  before  her  as  a  hard 
task  master,  she  thought  he  feared  her  mother 
would  object  to  meet  him  now  that  she  did  not 
need  to  make  shirts  for  a  living,  and  hastened  to 
relieve  his  mind  of  any  apprehensions  he  might 
have  on  that  score. 

'*  Mamma  does  not  hate  you,  Mr.  Jones,"  in- 
sisted Lily. 

**  I  know  she  does,"  despondingly  affirmed  Mr. 
Jones.' 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  P"  asked  Lily. 

*' Because,  because — ^indeed  I  oan*t  tell,  but  I 
know  she  never  would  consent." 

"We  don't  have  to  work  hard  all  day  now,  Mr. 
Jones.  I  do  nothing  but  wander  about  amongst 
the  flowers,  or  ride  with  my  Uncle  Lee.  You 
must  see  my  pony,  Mr.  Jones." 

"And  what  becomes  of  your  mother,  Miss 
Lee." 

"  Mamma  is  always  tired,  just  as  she  was  when 
you  sent  such  lota  of  shirts  to  make ;  but  Uncle 
Lee  says  she  will  get  stronger,  and  he  will  take 
us  to  a  warmer  land  ere  winter  come  again.  This 
is  the  gate,  Mr.  Jonea ;  won't  yon  come  and  see 
Mamma  P" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Lee,  I'd  giro  anything  to  see  your 
Mamma  P" 

Lily  opened  the  gate  wider. 

•*  But,  indeed,  I  fear —  in  fact — I  daresay,  she's  for 
gotten  all  about  me  by  this  time." 

**  No  she  has'nt,  Mr.  Jones ;  she  often  speaks 
about  you  to  Uncle  Lee,  and  she  hopes  you  have 
got  a  kind  master." 

"  I'm  my  own  master  now,  Miss  Lee,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Jones.  "  But  really  now,  does  your 
mamma  mention  me  without  prejudice  P" 

"I  don't  know  what  that  means,  Mr.  Jonea, 
but  I  heard  mamma  say  she  would  bc  glad  to 
know  how  you  was  getting  on." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Lee,  and  you  think  if  I  was  to 
venture  to  call  she  would  be  at  home." 

"Mamma  is  at  home,  won't  you  go  in  ?*' 

"  No,  not  to-night,  thank  you,  I  could'nt — so 
unprepared  you  see ;  but  if  you  would  present  my 
compliments  to  your  mamma,  and  mention  we  have 
met,  and  that  I  am  my  own  governor,  and  master 
of  a  sweet  place,  Ridley  Bank  by  name,  and  that  it 
would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  call  some  day, 
I  would  be  your  debtor  for  life.  Miss  Lee." 

"And  when  shall  I  say  to  mamma  you  are 
coming  P" 

"  This  day  week,  unless  I  hear  to  the  contrary ; 
here  is  my  card,  and  if  your  mamma  would  rather 
not  see  me." 

"There  is  mamma  at  the  window.*' 

"  What  will  she  think.  Miss  Lee  P  Good  bye* 
I  dare  not  go  in ;  pray  do  not  tempt  me.  This 
day  week."  And  Mr.  Jones,  without  daring  to 
lift  his  eyes  to  the  window  where  her  he  loved 
stood  calm  and  unconscious  of  his  presence,  hurried 
away— repeating, 

'*  Whit  light  through  jonder  window  breski.** 
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PAET  XXX. 
Mb.  Jokbs  did  not  hear  to  the  contrary,  and 
having  fortified  himself  with  the  tmisrn,  '*  Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  he  made  an  elaborate 
toilet  on  the  day  in  question,  and  set  out  for  Clare 
Hall.  Mr.  Jones  had  fixed  a  somewhat  early  hour 
for  his  projected  visit,  but  his  toilet  had  occupied 
a  longer  time  than  nsnal,  and  it  took  him  so  long 
to  decide  as  to  whether  he  should  wear  his  shirt 
collar  turned  up  or  turned  down,  and  whether  he 
should  wear  a  black  or  a  fancy  tie,  and  whether  he 
should  appear  in  gold  or  diamond  studs,  that 
there  actually  seemed  a  probability  that  visiting 
hoars  would  be  past  before  he  was  ready  to  set 
ont.  He  felt  nervous  and  fluttered,  but  his  land- 
lady's approving  smile  as  he  past  out  re*  assured 
him.  Tlie  way  seemed  longer  than  before — but 
that  thought  might  be  occasioned  by  the  very 
tight  boots  Mr.  Jones  wore  on  that  particular  oc- 
casion— the  discomfort  of  which  was  apparent  in 
his  expressive  countenance,  and  the  cabman  wanted 
to  make  the  way  long. 

Mr.  Jones  always  considered  Mrs.  Lee  a  lady- 
like person  in  her  poverty,  but  his  admiration  was 
sevenfold  increased  when  he  met  her  in  Glare 
Hall,  plainly  attired,  indeed,  with  no  ornaments 
but  her  once  luxuriant  hair  braided  over  her  clear, 
transparent  brow. 

She  received  him  with  a  smile  and  a  kind 
inquiry  after  his  welfare.  How  Mr.  Jones  envied 
her  self-possession.  He  had  framed  a  speech  to 
be  delivered  on  his  arrival  at  Clare  Hall,  but  it  had 
slipped  out  of  his  memory,  and  his  efforts  to  appear 
at  ease  were  uusnccessfnl. 

Annie  talked  of  old  times,  and  he  marvelled  she 
should  recall  them.  When  he  looked  at  that  frail 
woman  he  wondered  how  she  could  have  endured 
so  many  hardships  and  lived.  He  hated  himself 
for  having  been  connected  with  these  sufferings  in- 
directly, and  he  rejoiced  to  inform  her  that  he  was 
no  longer  in  the  shirt  trade. 

Lily  had  faithfully  repeated  Mr.  Jones's  state- 
ments, so  far  as  she  remembered  them,  but  Mrs. 
Lee  was  not  in  full  possession  of  all  the  good  for- 
tune that  had  befallen  her  former  friend,  and  Mr. 
Jones  earnestly  desired  she  should  be. 

He  had  sought  that  interview  and  now  he  almost 
wished  it  terminated.  It  was  a  great  relief  when 
Lily  came  bounding  in.  Her  welcome  was  so 
much  warmer  than  her  mother's,  although  not 
more  kind,  he  felt. 

Lily  had  no  fear  of  him  now,  and  laughed  when 
her  mother  rallied  her  about  the  shirts.  They 
became  quite  friends,  and  Mr.  Jones  talked  of  his 
new  "  place."  From  his  description  Lily  thought 
it  must  be  delightful.  The  child's  prattle  did  not 
discompose  the  mother,  as  he  had  half  hoped, 
and  when  Mr.  Jones  hinted  his  intention  of  leaving 
that  part  of  the  country,  she  betrayed  no  sign  of 
emotion.  He  had  come  to  Clare  Hall  with  the  in- 
tention of  at  least  "  making  his  intentions" 
known ;  but  the  lady's  apathy  and  seeming  igno- 
rance of  his  feelings  chilled  him  into  silence.    He 


had  risen  to  depart — the  golden  c^portunity  had 
gone,  and  he  miglit  never  have  another,  but  how  to 
broach  the  subject  he  knew  not.  Lily  stood  hift 
friend.  She  led  Mr.  Jones  into  the  garden,  and 
insisted  upon  her  motlier  leaning  upon  her,  and 
venluring  out  amongst  the  flowers.  She  at  first 
hesitated  to  tax  her  feeble  strength,  but,  seeing 
Lily  look  disappointed,  she  took  Mr.  Jones's  prof- 
fered arm,  and  went  with  them.  Mr.  Jones  felt 
his  time  was  come.  Lily  flew  away  in  chase  of  a 
butterfly,  and  her  mother  sat  down  to  rest. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Jones,  what  would  become  of 
poor  Lily  and  myself  now  if  we  still  had  to 
work  F"  she  said,  turning  to  him  with  the  smile 
that  haunted  him  night  and  day. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  yon  had,"  replied  Mr. 
Jones,  vehemently. 

Annie  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  amazement. 

"  No  use  disguising  facts,  ma'am  and  concealing 
the  truth,"  resumed  Mr.  Jones  ;  "  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart  I  wish  you  had  been  at  this  moment 
toiling  over  that  cursed  needlework  you  had  of 
the  late  John  Morgan." 

Annie's  impression  was  that  Mr.  Jones  had 
suddenly  gone  mad,  and  she  looked  anxiously  for 
Lily. 

'*  I  think  you  must  be  jesting,  Mr.  Jones,"  she 
said. 

"  Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life,  ma*am," 
replied  he.  "I  saw  you  poor,  struggling,  and 
friendless,  and  I  was  happy ;  I  see  you  different, 
and  am  miserable." 

"  I  do  not  comprehend." 

"  No,  of  course  not.  "  It's  a  mystery  to 
myself,  ma'am.  I  am  not  what  I  was,  and  wish  I 
had  never  been  born.*' 

Annie  felt  seriously  alarmed.  There  was  no 
doubt  the  unhappy  young  man  was  insane. 

"  You  must  not  give  way  to  despondency,"  said 
she,  in  soothing  tones ;  ^  good  fortune  should  not 
find  us  repining." 

"  I  feel  quite  done  and  finished,  Mrs.  Lee." 

"Indeed  yon  must  not  talk  in  that  manner, 
Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  very  strong,  and  it  distresses 
me  to  see  anyone  unhappy." 

"I  cannot  help  being  unhappy,"  said  Mr. 
Jones. 

"But  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  serve  you  F" 

"  Don't  mention  it,  ma'am,  your  goodness  over- 
whelms me.  I  had  hoped  when  I  became  m 
"  governor  "  things  wonld  have  had  been  different, 
but  we  cannot  control  our  destiny.     Farewell." 

"Don't  go  just  yet,  Mr.  Jones." 

"  Bright  angel  can  you  mean  it." 

"If  you  are  in  trouble,  and  at  any  time  if  it  is 
in  my  power  to  serve  you  in  any  way,  I  will  be  so 
glad,  and  you  may  believe  in  my  sincerity." 

As  she  spoke  hope  died  gradually  in  the  heart  of 
poor  Mr.  Jones.  The  light  of  love  was  quenched, 
and  the  temple  strewed  with  ashes. 

"  Mrs.  Lee  -.  I  have  alarmed  you,  and  behaved 
like  a  madman.*' 

*'  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  sorrow, 
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Mr.  Jones,  and  so  no  one  can  better  feel  for  the 
unfortunate ;  but  I  had  hoped  to  rejoiee  with  you 
rather." 

She  turned  her  calm  clear  eyes  upon  him,  and 
her  voice  was  music. 

"  Fortune's  smiles  can  bring  no  joy  to  me,  I  am 
a  hopeless  man." 

"  Well,  this  is  not  as  it  should  be,'*  said  Annie, 
rising  and  looking  upwards,  "  not  enjoyment  of  the 
good  and  not  sorrow  for  the  wrong,  Mr,  Jones, 
time  is  fleeting  and  life  should  be  earnest— do 
good  as  it  is  in  your  power — have  a  heart  for  any 
fate,  and  let  your  faith  be  founded  on  the  rook  of 
•ges." 

Her  presence  was  elevating  and  soothing.  In  the 
summer  sunshine  she  looked  wan  and  pale,  and  on 
the  clear  transparent  brow  was  written  the  words 
passing  away.  Her  thoughts  were  less  of  earth 
and  more  of  heaven — she  had  passed  through  great 
tribulation  by  the  baptism  of  tears.  Her  soul 
had  been  purified  and  blest,  and  when  the  dark 
clouds  had  rolled  back  a  brighter  than  the  morn- 
ing sun  arose  with  healing  on  his  wings,  and  at 
evening  time  it  was  very  light.  She  was  passing 
away — young  still,  always  lovely,  and  good.  She 
was  far  away  above  him  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
that  once  poor  needlewoman.  They  had  no  feel- 
ing in  common,  their  hearts  were  differently  at- 
tuned, and  yet — he  loved  her ;  she  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  his  romantic  dreams.  These  dreams 
were  over — their  embodiment  remained,  but  the 
awakening  cost  him  a  pang.  He  despised  himself 
when  he  remembered  bis  vanity,  and  with  shame 
he  thought  of  the  time  he  had  wasted  over  his 
toilet  and  the  sums  he  had  expended  over  per« 
sonal  adornment,  as  if  she  could  have  been  won  by 
a  pleasing  exterior  or  a  tailor's  workmanship. 

Yet  he  had  loved  her,  and  with  all  his  short- 
sightedness, and  many  weaknesses,  he  had  dis- 
covered the  sparkle  of  the  diamond,  when  it  lay 
hidden  and  despised  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  earth. 
He  dared  not  look  into  his  empty,  desolate  heart, 
without  guessing  at  the  truth, — she  strove  to 
cheer  him,  and  spoke  of  privilege  and  duty,  and 
her  voice  soothed  and  quieted  his  soul.  Beneath 
the  surface  of  a  levity  and  false  assurance,  beat  a 
manly  heart ;  and,  although  his  slight  foibles  and 
small  weaknesses  have  made  him  the  jeer  of  more 
worldly-wise  men,  but  less  genuine  natures,  yet, 
Joseph  Jones  is  not  an  empty  brained  coxcomb. 
He  saw  his  error,  and  if  the  spell  was  not  broken, 
the  secret  was  hidden.  He  bade  her  farewell 
with  a  smiling  lip — resolved  to  see  her  face  no 
more;  but  she  never  knew  when  the  flowers 
folded  their  leaves,  and  the  night  dews  lay  heavy 
on  the  ground ;  when  peaceful  slumber  wrapped 
her  in  calm  repose — in  the  shadow  and  the  dark- 


ness of  the  silent  night — ^hov  one  man,  grown  more  a 
man  thereby,  came  back  sometimes  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  last  parted  with  her,  and  ther^  in 
the  stillness  and  tranquil  beauty  of  the  summer 
night,  wrestled  with  himself,  and  strove  to  think 
of  privilege  and  duty  yet  to  be  his ;  for  still  before 
him  remains  the  quiet  September  of  his  life — ^tbe 
"  hushed  "  month  when  passion  should  be  subdued 
as  we  gather  up  the  harvest. 


PART  XLI. 

Sir  Edward  Graveley's  first  transaction  with 
America  had  not  occurred  after  his  flight  from 
London  to  Paris-  He  had  engaged  before  then  in 
mining  speculations  in  Mexico,  and  he  was  a 
shareholder  in  companies  that  promised  more  than 
they  realised.  They  were  inconvenient  often,  but 
one  of  them  served  his  purpose  in  Criohton's  case, 
who  was  poor  and  miserable  because  he  was  poor, 
with  encumbrances,  which  he  wished  to  preserve, 
but  one  of  whom  his  wealthier  cousin  was  willing 
to  preserve  for  him- 

The  Baronet  proposed  that  Crichton  should 
proceed  to  Mexico  on  a  mission  connected  with 
one  of  their  speculations.  He  assured  him  that 
wealth  would  crown  his  efforts  if  they  were  well- 
directed.  So  it  might,  but  it  was  not  intended 
that  they  should  be  well-directed.  The  speculation 
was  only  a  debt,  and  the  unhappy  manager,  when 
he  reached  the  land  of  the  Montezumas,  discovered 
that  he  was  the  only  responsible  person  present. 
By  some  means  the  law  grasped  him,  and  having 
grasped  it  held  him. '  Sir  Edward  Graveley  knew 
this  well,  for  he  had  letters  from  the  prisoner,  but 
he  managed  to  intercept  the  letters  intended  for 
his  wife.  Crichton's  efforts  had  not  been  well- 
directed,  and  so  he  had  gained  no  wealth — on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  caused  his  cousin  a  great 
loss,  or  so  his  cousin  said.  And  he  had  abandoned 
his  wife  and  child,  or  so  that  cousin  had  told  her, 
that  he  suspected.  Indeed  he  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose at  one  time  that  the  unhappy  evildoer  was  in 
France,  and  Ida  searched  France  in  vain.  Thanks 
to  tlie  existence  of  British  consuls,  and  they  often 
discharge  their  duties,  Crichton  and  Qraveley 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
same  time. 

Other  two  were  crossing  the  mining  managers 
path  on  the  ocean  in  search  of  him — one  whom  he 
would  not  recognise,  and  another  who  he  thought 
should  not  have  forgotten  him,  although  she  had 
not  been  put  in  remembrance  of  him  by  bis  remit- 
tances, for  wealth  had  not  crowned  his  efforts, 
which   had  been  ill-directed. 
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I  AK  neither  lawyer  nor  law  reformer,  profesaionallj 
—and  am  thankful.  To  be  a  lawyer,  is  bad  ;  to 
be  a  law  reformer,  if  possible,  is  worse.  Lawyers 
of  all  classes  enoonnter  more  temptation  than  other 
men — and  come  out  6i  it  with  greater  credit  than 
their  neighbonrs.  Attorneys  are  generally  blamed 
for  all  the  designs  of  evil  taken  up  and  wrought 
out  by  their  clients;  and  barristers,  being  noto- 
riously and  publicly  open  to  plead  any  side  of  a 
question,  can  never  be  charged  with  meaning  all 
that  they  say.  Mind  and  tongue  go  after  brief 
and  fee ;  and  they  who  drew  the  one,  and  paid  the 
other,  are  the  persons  guilty  of  the  barrister's  hard 
speedies.  Tn  his  professional  costume,  he  is  an 
irresponsible  machine — of  great  capability  in  any 
<N^»  Y^  gi^CAt  111  some  instances — a  calculating, 
cross-examining,  declamatoiy,  oratorical,  sophisti- 
cal wonder. 

Lawyers  are  naturally — and  properly,  in  one 
respect — attached  to  their  business  or  trade.  They 
become  accustomed  to  its  dilBoultieii,  and  they 
reconcile  all  to  their  consciences  in  an  adroit 
manner.  It  has  been  said  that  butchers  are  often 
humane  men.  Certainly,  I  have  known  humane 
and  good-natured  butchers — not  only  average  men, 
but  very  remarkable  men.  I  cannot,  from  my 
small  acquaintance  with  the  trade,  assert  that  the 
saying  is  good  as  a  rule,  but  I  remember  butchers 
who  were  very  soft-bearted.  In  the  same  manner, 
attorneys  are,  as  a  class,  very  honourable  in  their 
personal  dealings ;  and  barristers  can  be  believed, 
perhi^  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  average  of 
mankind,  in  their  personal  statements.  StiU,  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  and  not  a  law  reformer,  and  am 
thankful,  therefore.  The  Law  Reform  Society 
was  founded,  I  think,  for  the  purpose  of  not  doing 
it.  At  the  hist  meeting  of  that  society  reported, 
to  my  knowledge,  the  members  seemed  to  fear 
their  shadows.  Some  time  previously,  the  new 
Divorce  Bill  had  been  passed,  and  the  Matrimonial 
Causes  Court  had  been  established.  The  new  act 
did  not  materially  change  the  law  of  England,  but 
it  reduced  the  expense,  and  brought  redress,  for- 
merly obtainable  only  by  individuals  who  could  pay 
a  thousand  pounds,  down  to  persons  with  fifty 
pounds  which  they  could  spare.  Some  changes 
weie  also  required  by  common  humanity.  The 
law  of  England  virtually  left  the  woman  a  slave  to 
her  husband.  He  could  be  idle,  intemperate, 
quarrelsome,  or  anything  else  whereunto  he  might 
be  tempted ;  but  he  had  still  complete  power  over 
the  earnings  and  the  property  of  his  wife.  He 
could  live  with  another  female,  avowedly  and  openly, 
until  his  wife,  by  industry,  had  acquired  furniture 
and  a  home  of  her  own,  when  he  could  return, 
make  a  sale  of  all  she  had  gathered,  pocket  the 
proceeds,  and  leave  her  houseless.  There  was  a 
balancing  iniquity,  and  thus  the  two  evils  could 
sometimes  neutralise  their  different  qualities.  The 
wife  could  contract  all  the  debts  that  any  persons 


would  trust  her  with,  in  the  husband's  name.  The 
more  brutal  class  of  husbands  were,  of  course,  not 
trustworthy.  A  partial,  and  only  a  partial,  remedy 
has  been  provided  for  part  of  these  evils — not  for 
all ;  and  very  great  mercy  has  been  already  be- 
stowed on  broken-spirited  and  harassed  persons, 
by  the  adoption  of  judicial  separations. 

In  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Court,  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  have  been  tried,  and  the  Law  Reform 
Society  seem  afraid  that  justice  is  made  cheap  and 
common.  Lord  Brougham  has  expressed  his  ter- 
ror several  times  at  the  extent  of  the  business. 
What  do  his  statements  prove,  if  they  be  true,  less 
or  more,  than  the  necessity  for  this  improvement 
of  the  law  P  The  number  of  cases  might,  perad- 
veuture,  farther  prove  the  propriety  of  affording 
greater  judicial  strength  in  the  court,  that  they 
might  be  cleared  off  the  roll  without  loss  of  time ; 
they  might  prove  the  propriety  of  cheapening  the 
cost  of  these  applications,  so  that  neither  man  nor 
woman  should,  from  poverty,  be  compelled  to  bear 
wrong ;  they  might  induce  an  absolute  equalisation 
of  the  law,  so  that  in  England,  as  in  Scotland, 
both  parties  to  marriage  might  have  equal  justice- 
aud  equal  rights ;  ihey  might  incline  the  Law  Re 
form  Society  to  consider  the  necessity  of  additional 
improvements,  but  they  need  not  startle  these 
worthy  people  out  of  their  small  senses,  for  they 
see  not,  in  the  accumulations  of  eight  or  ten  years, 
the  natural  business  of  each  year. 

Lord  Brougham's  nerves  are  shaken  from  the 
dread  of  collusive  prosecutions  before  the  cheap 
court.  He  recommends  an  increased  outlay  as  the 
antidote  to  collusion.  It  is  an  effective  remedy 
with  persons  of  limited  means,  but  cannot  cure  the 
rich.  Lord  Brougham,  like  the  bishops,  seems 
fearful  for  poor  people's  morals,  while  he  thinks 
those  of  persons  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  or  a  few 
thousands  more,  unworthy  of  consideration.  The 
precautions  suggested  are — more  expenses — more 
fees ;  and  they  are  useless.  If  people  have  got 
the  length  of  collusion  to  dissolve  marriages,  they 
will  manage  to  procure  any  amount  of  proof;  and 
the  defeat  of  collusive  proceedings  would  probably 
bring  disgrace  and  disrepute  upon  the  law,  as  oo 
all  flagrant  and  open  breaches  of  any  law. 

The  Scotch  law  and  practice  furnish  a  safe 
guide  in  these  matters.  Very  little  is  heard  of 
cases  of  that  nature  in  Scotland,  unless  they  con* 
tain  some  odd  speciality ;  and  the  number  alto* 
gether  is  small.  Those  of  England  should  be  six 
or  seven  times  as  many — unless  there  be  some 
difference  in  the  feelings  of  the  population,  which 
I  do  not  expect ;  and  the  experience  of  the  new 
court  does  not  afford  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
number  will  be  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, in  England  than  in  Scotland.  The  cases 
already  decided,  or  entered  for  trial,  afford  no 
criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  probable  and 
regular  traffic.    The  law  has  been  subjected,  not 
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only  to  the  oases  which  have  arisen  during  its 
ourrencj,  bat  to  nnmbers  irhich  had  arisen,  and 
been  almost  forgotten,  before  this  change  was 
proposed. 

Lord  Brougham  and  his  friends  want  back  again 
the  minute  old  examinations,  which  afforded  to 
comical  old  gentlemen  in  the  Peers  an  opportunity 
of  flaying  cases — skinning  facts — not  only  hearing 
proof  that  certain  facts  had  occurrdd,  but  how  they 
did  occur,  to  the  smallest  detail.  Exhibitions  of 
this  nature  by  no  means  improve  morals ;  and  if 
all  CTidence  on  these  cases  were  taken  by  a  judge, 
before  a  jury  if  need  be,  in  chambers,  without  the 
publication  of  reports,  no  great  loss  would  be  sus- 
tained by  newspaper  readers. 

The  law  reformers,  some  years  ago,  procured  the 
establishment  of  an  entirely  new  class  of  courts  in 
England,  under  the  tillo  of  County  Courts,  but 
without  suppressing  the  minor  courts  which  exist 
in  many  districts,  for  the  infliction  of  horrible 
expenses  upon  all  who  enter  them.  The  County 
Courts  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Sheriff  Courts 
of  Scotland.  The  latter  form  part  of  a  system, 
with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  Small  Debt 
Courts,  which  aro  subordinate  branches  of  the 
Scotch  Sheriffdoms,  with  a  jurisdiction  first  limited 
to  £8  6d.  8d.  From  their  crude  decisions  there  is 
no  appeal,  at  a  small  expense.  In  the  common  form, 
although  cases,  involying  intricate  points  of  law, 
may  come  before  them.  Indeed,  the  Sheriff  in  a 
Small  Debt  Court  is  held  competent  to  decide  any 
case,  however  diflicult,  without  the  aid  of  written 
pleadings,  in  a  crowded  and  noisy  room,  surrounded 
by  clamorous  suitors  waiting  their  time,  and  dis- 
gusted witnesses,  chafing  over  their  lost  day,  and 
biding  their  turn,  among  all  the  idle  nondescripts 
who  constitute  the  public — if  only  the  prosecutor 
will  limit  his  demand  to  £12  Os.  Od.  English 
County  Courts  are  founded  upon  the  model  of  the 
Scotch  Small  Debt  Courts,  with  an  extension  of 
their  power  to  cases  of  £50,  and  a  great  increase 
of  all  the  expenses  connected  with  them. 

The  County  Courts  of  England  are  tho  produc- 
tion of  the  law  reformers,  who  should  be  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  their  handiwork.  The  first  result  was 
the  establishment  of  sixty  good  places  for  as  many 
amiable  reformers,  being  barristers,  at  salaries  of 
ten  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum  each. 
The  offices  secured  for  these  gentlemen  are  not 
excessively  laborious.  One  of  the  county  court 
judges  actually  wrought  for  241  days  of  1857,  and 
continued  at  it  seven  hours  of  eacli  day.  Another 
liad  211  days  of  similar  duration  at  hard  work. 
The  toil  of  Manchester  being  137  days,  of  seven 
hours  each  ;  of  Southwark,  103  days,  of  six  hours ; 
of  Whitechapel,  100  days  of  seven  hours  is  below, 
but  perhaps  not  far  beneath  the  average.  The 
first  reform  of  the  law  reformer's  County  Courts 
which  £  would  suggest,  is  the  propriety  of  these 
judges  taking  double  the  number  of  court  days, 
and  thus,  if  they  have  only  half  the  number  of 
hours  on  each  day  the  prosecuted,  the  prosecutors, 
and  the  witnesses  will  save  time— to  them  money 


— and  the  Court^rooma  will  never  be  so  crowded 
with  idle  people  as  they  are  inder  present  cironm- 
stances.  The  Small  Debt  Courts  of  Scotland 
require  a  aimilar  change,  altkoogh  there  ia  aft 
excuse  for  the  Scotch  Sheriffs.  They  are  over« 
wrought  men,  with  many  dutiea^  and  Umited 
salaries. 

The  English  judges  of  the  County  Courts  hare 
no  duties  to  discharge  except  those  that  meet  th«a 
in  those  plaoea — and  they  are  handsomely  paid  for 
their  attention  and  skill.  It  ia  ttnneoessary  to 
tell  law  reformen  that  smaller  paymentSi  in  hard 
times,  for  dealings  wkh  persons  vsoaliy  in  a  hand 
position,  might  be  suitable.  Law  refonMra 
would  close  their  ears  maafally  againat  any  pro* 
posals  to  restrict  their  own  poesiUe  oomforts  al 
the  proper  time.  Not  only,  however,  are  the 
judges  paid  high  salaries,  but  the  fees  of  the 
Courts  are  excessive.  In  Parliament,  aome  men 
have  justified  the  high  fees  upon  the  ground  that 
debt  is  criminal,  and  should  be  punished.  That 
may,  or  may  not,  in  the  optnion  of  these  persons, 
be  true ;  but  if  they  believe  themselves,  of  what 
a  horrid  whipping  round  the  borders,  and  through 
the  breadth  of  their  eonstltuencies,  do,  in  their 
opinion,  some  of  their  fellow  members  of  the  two 
houses  deserve !  There  must  be  different  degteea 
of  this  criminality ;  and  the  smallest  speck  of  gniil 
is  generally  befbre  these  small  debt  judges. 

The  statement  is,  of  course,  as  false  aa  possible. 
In  half  the  proseeutions  before  smalt  debt  oonrta,  the 
greater  fttuit  is  with  the  prosecutor.  I  shall 
notice  that  fact  by*and-bye,  when  I  oome  to  the 
matter  of  expenses.  The  various  fees  connected 
with  small  debt  cases  are  most  extravagant.  If 
the  community  choose  to  interfere  between  two 
men,  who  have  made  a  oommon  cootraot  of  eredit 
and  debit,  with  which  the  publio  have  not  the 
slightest  business,  they  should  mediate  nl  the 
general  expense.  The  nation,  as  such,  is  neither 
poorer  nor  richer  because  A  B  has  neglected  to 
pay  5s.  Gd.  to  C  D  for  "baccy"  ten  days  or 
weeks  beyond  the  time  when  C  D  expeoted  to 
have  his  money.  Men  fall  into  the  binnder  of 
believing  that,  somehow,  the  State,  in  its  proper 
capacity,  is  interested  in  these  affairs ;  but  the 
general  partnership  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

Why,  then,  in  all  climes,  and  everywhere,  does 
tlie  State  interfere  to  help  one  of  its  subjeets 
against  another  P  The  prooeeding  arises  from  the 
general  necessity  of  giving  and  receiving  credit. 
A  rich  householder,  or  a  wise  householder,  who 
will  not  take,  or  does  not  want,  eredit  from  bnteher 
or  baker,  dislikes  to  pay  for  each  chop  as  it  is 
bought  and  eaten,  or  each  roll  as  it  is  brought  to 
the  breakfast  table.  The  accounts  are  paid  monthly 
or  weekly ;  and  when  the  payment  is  punctod,  it 
is  considered,  and  really  is,  ready  money.  BtiH, 
these  prudent  or  rich  people  are  indebted  to  the 
law  for  the  convenience  which  they  obtain ;  and 
aa  the  interference  between  debtor  and  oredhor 
occurs  for  the  convenience  of  the  pnblie,  the  Stnte 
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ihotild  ietnj  tfav  eipenae,  at  it  does  almost 
entirely  in  the  Small  Debt  Courts  of  Beotland. 

I  know  that  some  readers  will  say,  that  the 
State  is  bound  to  enforce  morality.  The  State  dots 
not  recognise  the  bond,  if  it  exists ;  and  it  only 
eaforoes  morality  so  far  as  is  essential  to  its  own 
interests.  There  are  many  breaches  of  the  moral 
law,  equal  to  fraudulent  indebtedness,  which  the 
State  dues  not  punish.  It  punishes  all  indebted- 
ness, under  certain  conditions,  because  the  atoms 
of  the  State  find  it  advantageous  to  be  mutually  In 
debt.  They  should  pay,  therefore,  for  the  proteo- 
tion  of  their  personal  interests  in  many  ciTil,  as 
they  pay  in  all  criminal  cases.  The  debt  that 
deserves  putiishmcnt  is  a  erime^  to  be  treated  by  a 
criminal  courts  at  the  public  expense.  The  debts 
that  are  not  crimes  should  be  recovered  through 
the  civil  court,  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible. 

The  courts  of  the  law  reformers  have  existed 
lor  a  goodly  period.  One  return  furnishes  ten 
j«ars  experience  of  them  ;  but  they  are  beoooiing 
worse,  in  some  respects — they  or  the  world.  Either 
the  power  of  the  County  Courts  induces  shopkeep- 
en  to  thrust  credit  more  recklessly  on  poor  people, 
or  the  people  are  becoming  poorer,  and  cannot  pay 
-^they  or  the  traders,  who  may  be  becoming 
poorer,  and  cannot  wait  for  the  usual  time.  Some 
causes  must  have  contributed  the  ooburs  of  the 
little  picture  of  prosperity  which  is  sketched  in 
the  foUowiog  figures.  The  colours  grow  in  inten- 
sity yearly.  They  are  becoming  blacker  and  darker 
as  the  Act  grows  older.     The  number  of  plaints 

entered  was,  in  1866 681.068 

InlWT    744,658 


Increase    

^e  money  sought  to   be  recovered 

wss,  in  1866      

In  lobf  ...      ... 


■•• 


163.599 


£1,633.666 
1,987,745 


The  increase  wss     £404,079 

The  plaints  increased  by  number  88  per  cent., 
and  by  value  a  little  over  85  percent.,  leaving  only 
ft  slight  difference  in  their  magnitude.  The  aver- 
age amount  was,  in  1856,  £8  18s.  9^  ;  and  in 
1867,  £8  18s.  OJd.  The  causes  tried  for  sums 
above  £80  were.  In  1856,  in  number  4,069  and  in 
1857,  they  were  5,159.  The  increase  of  these 
large  cases  is  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  with 
the  smaller  tribulations  and  troubles.  The  num* 
ber  of  them  affects  considerably  the  general  aver- 
age and  if  they  were  struck  off,  the  cases  under 
£80  would  present  a  medium  of  more  minute 
proportions  than  £8  13s  O^d. 

I  stated  that  in  one  half  of  the  cases  the  prose- 
cuted were  less  blameable  than  the  prosecutors ; 
and  the  results  prove  the  assertion  to  be  perfectly 
true.  One  infamy  of  these  Courts  is  payment  by 
the  piece,  sithough  there  has  been  effected  a  partial 
modification  of  that  scandal.  Still  judges  and 
officials  like  naturally  the  parties  who  bring  the 
grist  to  the  mil!,  where  not  onfy  extravagance  and 
fnadf  but  poverty  are  ground  into  legal  flour 


together.  The  ohanees  are  favourabto  to  the  pro^ 
secution  almost  inevitably,  and  unavoidably.  That 
statement  on  our  part  affects  in  no  manner  the 
character  of  the  judges  for  peraoaal  honour  and 
worth.  We  believe  that  these  gentlemen  are  very 
favourable  specimeas  of  human  nature,  and  they 
can  hardly  take  a  higher  place.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  persons  who  are  prosecuted 
before  them  are  married  men  and  servants.  The 
olaima  are  frequently  small*  The  defenders  cannot 
attend  personally,  without  a  oertain  loss  of  money 
in  time ;  and  a  probable  loss  of  their  engagement 
and  woric.  They  attend  therefore  by  their  wives, 
who  generally  know  the  case  best,  and  manage  the 
defence  ^^wont."  The  defender  even  when  he 
purposes  to  attend,  cannot  devote  the  entire  day 
to  the  court ;  and  calculates  the  hour  when  hia 
case  may  come  on.  Frequently,  it  oomes  on  and 
goes  on  without  him,  and  he  arrives  in  court  to 
learn  that  he  is  a  debtor  under  Judgment ;  who 
will  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  in  a  few  days^  if 
he  be  guilty  of,  in  the  eye  of  British  law,  that  most 
horrid  offence,  poverty ! 

The  prosecutor  may  be  said  to  have  the  sadie 
chances  against  him— but  this  can  only  be  saidi 
and  is  not  true^  of  the  regular  going  dealwa  in 
County  Court  law;  who  are  learned  in  all  its 
possible  quibbles  and  quirks,  and  have  batches  of 
cases  brought  on  in  Succession  t<^her,  before  the 
same  court,  on  the  same  day,  and  almost  at  the 
same  hour.  These  persons  have  not  the  same 
interest  to  be  anywhere  else  as  there  at  that  time^ 
Ifideed,  cases  arc  brought  occasionally,  for  whiolt 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground ;  but  the  prose- 
cutors calculate  that  a  busy  man  will  rather  pay  a 
small  sum  than  be  bored  or  bothered ;  and  they 
have  the  additional  hope,  that  he  may  be  absicnt 
when  the  case  is  called.  Witn  all  these  disad^ 
vantages  to  the  defence  and  helps  to  the  proseou- 
tioni  the  total  payments  into  those  courts,  in  satis* 
faction  of  debts  sued  for  without  proceeding  to 
judgment,  amounted  in  1856,  to  ...  £113, SOS 
And  the  total  amount  for  which  judg-' 

ment  had  been  obtained,  exclusive 


of  costs,  to... 


785,413 


Together £8S9,87(j 

Amount  for  which  the  plaints  were 

entered       ..,     1,533,666 


Abandoned  or  rejected  plaints £694,390 

The  corresponding  figures  in  the  following  yeari 
1 857,  show  a  small  improvement  in  this  respect. 
The   amount   paid   into   the   County 

Courts,   in   satisfaction   of    debts, 

without  proceeding  to   judgment, 

was     ...     ••.      ...      ...      ...     ...      XxVJfUf 

The  amounts,  exclusive  of  costs,  for 

which   judgments   were    obtained, 

was        .••  •••  •««  ,,•  .,,  aa.  V§Of9w» 


Together 


.*•    t«* 


...  £1,186,009 
9h8 
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Amoants  for  which  the  plaiats  were 
cntcrod      ..«     • 


•  •• 


1,937,746 


Abandoned  or  rejected  plaints £81 8 J36 

It  is  possible  tliat  a  number  of  cases  may  be 
settled  between  the  parties  without  going  into 
Court,  or  paying  into  Court  after  the  issue  of  a 
summons,  but  there  are  not  any,  or  there  are  few 
cases  of  that  nature  in  which  the  compromise  of  the 
dbpute  has  occurred,  and  the  plaintiff  has  not 
disooTcred  that  hia  blame  was  quite  equal  to  that 
of  the  prosecuted. 

A  great  number  of  the  judgments  issued  proceed 
as  I  have  stated,  in  absence ;  and  never  should,  or 
would  have  been  issued,  if  the  defenders  had  been 
able  to  attend,  or  able  to  state  their  cases  when 
they  came  into  court.  In  addition  to  this  class,  an 
equally  numerous  section  consist  of  cases,  where 
the  claim  is  good>  but  the  debt  never  should  have 
been  contracted ,  aud  never  would  have  been  con- 
tracted except  for  the  power  conferred  on  the 
prosecutors  through  these  Courts.  This  class  of 
debts  chiefly  consists  of  credit  given  by  tally  men, 
to  the  families  of  labourers  and  operatives*  without 
the  husband's  knowledge.  The  unfortunate  man 
frequently  never  knows  of  the  debt,  of  the  plaint, 
of  the  trial,  or  of  the  judgment,  until  he  is  liable 
to  imprisonment  for  contempt  of  Court— -or,  for 
non-payment  of  money,  which  he  does  not  possess. 
After  judgments  have  been  obtained  in  many 
cases,  payments  are  not  procured. 
Judgments  were  obtaioed  in  1856,  for  £725,413 
And  the  money  paid  in,  was    598,983 


Balance 

The  amount  of  the  judgments  in  1857, 

^Vtt9         •«•  •••  ■«■  •••  #••  «•• 

And  the  money  paid  in 


£126,430 

978.592 
776.711 


Balance £201,881 

The  amounts  paid  in  appear  to  include  those 
settlements  without  judgment,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  therefore,  to  the  balance 
due  on  the  judgments  of  1856,  namely,  £126.430, 
should  be  added,  £113.863,  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments into  Court  before  trial,  making  together 
£240,293,  deficient  upon  £725.413,  the  latter 
amount  being  the  sum  of  the  judgments  for  1856, 
of  which  therefore,  one  third  have  not  been  re- 
covered. 

In  1857  the  payments  before  trial  were     £146.417 
The  balance  due  on  judgments  was  ...        201,881 


Forming  together    348,298 

That  sum  is  the  balance  due  upon 

judgments  amounting  to       978.522 

being  over  one  third,  and  forming  indeed  within 
a  fraction  from  thirty -five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
amount. 

It  may  be  naturally  supposed  that,  as  the  Courts 
give  judgments  for  iobtal meats  in  discharge  of 
the  debts,  the  balanre  of  1856  has  been  reduced  in 
1857,  and  that  of  1S67  has  fallen  in  1858,  and  so 


on.  The  sapposiiion  is  oomot  necenarily*  and  it  ia 
useless,  for  the  moneys  received  in  each  year,  go  to 
the  credit  of  each  year;   although  the  judgmeota 
may  have  been  passed  in  previoos  years. 
From  1850  to  1857,  including  both  years,  the 

amount  of  the  judgments,  was £6,173,899 

The  amount  received  in 

the  Coort^  waa    ...  £4,967,716 
From  which  if  the  pay- 
ments without  trial 
be  deducted,  or    ...       886,971 
The  payments  for  judgment  debts  re- 
main at      4,080,74& 


Balance  outstanding  ...  £2^093,164 
The  balance  is  oonaiderably  over  one-third  of  the 
gross  amounts,  and  although  part  of  the  judg* 
menta  in  1S57,  were  doubtless  recovered  in  1858. 
yet  as  the  money  received  includes  paymenta  for 
years  previous  to  1850,  it  is  probably  nnneeesaary 
to  notice  that  matter,  and  a  coireot  separation  of 
the  various  figures  might  increase  the  amount  due 
for  the  last  period  named  in  the  return.  Tho 
system  seems  to  get  little  better  and  little  wors^ 
in  the  proportions  of  successful  and  of  uaeleas 
judgments.  The  judgments  for  1850  amounted 
to  £647.586,  and  the  payments  in  that  year 
reeched  £438,734  being  dose  on  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  ami  the  approach  of  all  the  money  recovered 
to  two-thirds  of  the  judgments  is  remarkable. 

The  figures  hitherto  mentioned  always  exclude 
the  costS;  The  latter  are  absolutely  soandaknu^ 
and  disgrace  the  land  we  live  in.  In  the  Parlia* 
mentary  return  they  are  divided  into  "  the  Judgea* 
fund,"  "the  Registrars'  fees,"  «'the  Bailiffs' fees," 
and  ''the  General  fund.'*  The  "Ju<^s' fund." 
as  seems  fitting,  is  the  larger;  " the  Registrant 
fund  '*  doubtless  including  ail  clerks,  as  is  meet,  is 
but  a  little  under  the  judges* ;  "  the  Bailiffs'  fund '' 
is  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  cither  of  the  two 
principal;  and  "  the  General  fund ''  is  one  half  of 
the  '*  Judges'."  "  The  General  fund,"  ao  far  as  I 
have  ever  heard  or  known,  is  devoted  to  the  build- 
ing of  County  Court  premises,  the  lighting  and 
sweeping,  ventilating  and  warming  them ;  all 
expenses  which  should,  like  the  salaries  of  Judges 
and  Registrars,  be  paid  by  the  general  public^  for 
whose  behoof  the  credit  system  exists. 

Some  general  readers  might  like  to  see  the 
particular  amounts  of  these  funds.  I  copy  then 
for  the  period  commencing  with  March,  1847,  and 
ending  on  the  ^Ist  December,  1857 : — 

Judges'  fund £790.672 

Registrars'  fees      787,776 

Bailiffs' fees    657,426 

General  fund 423,641 


ToUl     £2,669.416 

These  amounts  appear  in  the  Parliamentary 
returns,  and  are  the  expenses  on  the  surface  of  tho 
Law  Reformers'  system.  The  number  of  plainta 
entered  being  5,440,080,  for  these  plaints  are 
equal  to  the  number  of  the  adult  males  of  £ii|^aiid 
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and  Wales  in  ten  years,  their  cost  was  10s.  each ; 
the  oases  tried  number  8,965»464  at  a  cost  of 
almost  20s.  each;  the  amoant  of  money  sooght 
was  £l6,d79,314,  so  the  costs  on  that  were  more 
ih^nJi/iMn  and  a  half  per  eemi. ;  the  amount  of  the 
jadgments  gi?en  was  £8,309,336,  and  the  costs 
on  them  were  over  ikiriy,  and  nearly  thirty-tme  per 
cent. ;  the  amount  of  money  absolutely  recovered 
to  complainants  was  £4,967»716  and  these  costs 
were  over  fifty  per  cent,  on  that  sum,  the  money 
paid  out  to  prosecutors  was  £4.418,375,  and  on 
that  the  amount  of  costs  formed  fifty  seven  and 
ikree  fimrthe  per  cent. 

Many  persons  will  admit  that  this  is  very  bad, 
but  we  have  no  Parliamentary  return  of  the  real 
expenses  incurred  within  the  Courts  of  the  law 
reformers.  The  return  only  gives  that  portion  of 
the  expenses  which  the  law  reformers  appropriate 
to  their  own  purposes.  The  costs  for  attorneys  and 
iRritnesses  remain  one  of  the  mysteries  unravelled 
jet.  It  must  be  a  large  sum,  so  large  that  some 
anember  of  Parliament  may  yet  pursuade  the 
jrathorities  to  make  a  statement  of  the  particulars. 
TThe  Courts  can  know  nothing  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  non-suits,  or  of  the  bills  between  at- 
"torneys  and  clients.  There  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  theee  sums  would  equal  all  the 
anoneys  recovered  through  the  County  Courts.  It 
is  more  than  probable  .that  prosecutors  as  a  class 
jMty  all  the  money  in  connection  with  County 
Oourts  that  they  receive  through  them.  This 
j>robability  leaves  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any 
careful  examiner  of  these  accounts,  whether  it 
irould  be  better  and  cheaper  for  the  country  to 
abolish  these  Courts  entirely,  if  the  ezpeuses  can- 
not he  retrenched. 

One  balance  deserves  notice  before  turning  to 
another  item  of  the  unascertained  expenses.  That 
is  the  difference  between  the  money  paid  in  and 
the  money  paid  out.  What  are  the  Courts  to  do 
with  all  that  money.  In  the  decenninal  period  to 
the  end  of  1857,  it  amounted  to  £549,441.  It 
formed  eleven  per  eeni,  of  the  gross  sum  paid  in. 
More  than  half  a  million  in  less  than  ten  years. 
The  accumulations  would  pay  the  national  debt  in 
a  few  centuries.  Only  think  of  this  rich  nation's 
debt  being  paid  out  of  the  squeezings  of  penury, 
the  sweat  drops  of  wretchedness.  This  half 
million  and  half  hundred  thousand  fund,  now  pro- 
bably six  hundred  thousand,  may  come  to  some- 
thbg. 

I  can  illustrate  the  next  item  of  the  expenses 
by  a  recollection.  Once  I  was  concerned  for  a 
public  company  in  the  defence  of  a  tradesman's 
account.  No  doubt  existed  that  it  was  full  of  gross 
overcharges.  The  tradesman  elected  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  jury  in  Westminster.  Distinct  evi- 
dence was  given  against  the  charges — none  in  their 
favour  that  was  not  shaken  by  cross-examination. 
The  trial  lasted  ail  day,  and  towards  afternoon  the 
plaintiff  offered  to  compromise  the  matter  on  rea- 
sonable terms ;  but  the  defendants  were  indignant 
f^t  the  prooeedingSy  and  allowed  them  to  finish. 


The  County  Court  Judge  summed  up  quite  in 
favour  of  the  defendants,  but  the  jury  gave  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff,  with  some  minute  reductions. 

It  was  a  time  when  jurors  believed  that  joint 
stock  companies  were  formed  to  be  swindled. 
London  juries,  in  cases  of  that  nature,  are  not 
trustworthy.  I  once  heard  a  clever  solicitor  say 
to  his  client,  "  You  have  a  good  case,  and  yon 
should  win ;  but  ic  is  before  a  London  jury,  and 
they  always  decide  for  the  plaintiff — so  often,  at 
least,  that  I  advise  you  to  settle  as  the  cheapest 
way." 

I  mention  this  case  to  say  that  other  cases  were 
on  the  list  —nearly  fifty,  I  think — for  that  day. 
As  the  jury  trial  lasted  to  four  o'clock,  all  of  them 
were  postponed,  and  it  is  a  fair  calculation  that 
three  persons  for  each  of  these  cases — one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons — lost  their  day,  whose  worth,  at 
three  shillings  each,  not  an  extravagant  estimate, 
would  be  £23  10s.  The  number  of  plaints  issued 
from  March,  1847,  to  December,  1857i  has  been 
5,440,080;  and  the  number  tried,  3,965,464. 
There  have  been  3,474,616  cases  entered  and  not 
tried.  One  shilling  each  would  not  be  a  large 
estimate  for  lost  time  on  these  oases,  and  that 
amounts  to  £133,730  I63.  For  the  tried  cases, 
reckoning  an  average  of  three  persons  to  each- 
plaintiff,  defendant,  and  witness;  an  average  of 
time  at  one  day  each — for  although  some  cases  get 
off  quickly,  others  occupy  two  or  more  days ;  and 
an  average  value  for  time  at  three  shillings  for 
each  person^ and  some  are  worth  less,  but  others 
are  worth  more — ^the  expense  has  been  £1,334,458 
16s. ;  making  a  total  consumption  of  time  by  par- 
ties interested  in  these  cases  of  £1,458,189  12s. 
value  in  ten  years. 

Business  cannot  be  done  without  time,  and  a 
dbnsiderable  amount  of  time  must  therefore  be 
spent  in  these  courts ;  but  one  half  of  the  gross 
amount  might  be  saved,  if  the  courts  were  open 
for  half  the  hours  occnpied  each  day  hitherto,  but 
double  the  number  of  days  in  each  year ;  and  if 
the  jury  trials,  or  trials  with  attorneys  to  aid,  and 
of  course  to  speak,  were  taken  by  themselves. 
What  would  the  law  reformers  say  to  these  im- 
provements ?  They  could  not  harass  their  judges, 
except  in  the  cases  where  several  courts  are  com- 
bined into  what  may  be  termed  a  Dear- Law  Union. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  is  indefensible.  The 
law  reformers  of  remote  times  endeavoured  to 
abolish  a  curse  which  no  man  should  have,  in  his 
own  cause,  power  to  inflict.  They  believed  that 
they  had  been  successful  for  all  debts  under  twenty 
pounds;  but  immediately,  other  law  reformers 
arose,  and  constituted  these  County  Courts.  The 
debtors  under  their  judgments  are  generally  persons 
who  can  go  into  neither  the  Bankruptcy  nor  the 
Insolvency  Courts.  They  have  not  means  or 
money.  There  is,  in  this  country,  the  same  law 
for  the  poor  and  the  rich— if  the  poor  can  pay  for 
it ;  but  they  cannot  pay  for  proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy, or  in  an  Insolvency  Court — therefore  debts 
with  them  adniit  onlj  of  payment  as  their  solution. 
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G  yJkij  Court  jttd^  hvrt  power  to  oomniit  men 
for  coatempk  of  coart*->nieaniaflf  the  noa^paymont 
judspn^ats — to  aa  exteat  quite  outraj^eous.     la 
Liedoa  paper  soano  weeks  aiaod  I  read  a  report 
oF  a  sailor's  appearaaoe  before  a  police  court.  Tbe 
yoQiu^  man  had  been  at  home  some  time  before. 
He  found  his  father  ia  prison  on  a  Cjuntj  Court 
warrant,  and  bis  sister  Ijiaj  dead  in  the  bouse 
with  his  mother.     The  lad  paid  for  the  release  of 
his  father,  and  for  the  funeral  of  his  sister,  and 
went  his  way  again  to  sea.     Upon  his  next  return 
home,  be  found  his  father  onoe  more  in  pri3')n  np 
to  the  plaint  of  tbe  same  indifidual.     In  passing 
alon^   with    bis    mother,    some    discussion    oc- 
oarred  with  this  tradesman,  respecting  the  ao« 
count.       The  creditor,  asoordiug  to  (he  sailor, 
struck  the  lad*8  mother)  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  be  struck   the   tradesman.      He    did    that 
with  a  hearty  good  will  for  which  the  magistrate, 
admitting  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  excellent 
character,  ftned  him  one  geinea.     Many  persons 
will  not  hold  this  young  man  guilty  of  any  offence 
calculated  to  leafc  upon  bis  chiraoter  the  slightest 
atfin. 

Some  person  sent  me  a  LticnierUire  Mercury^  of 
80th  July  last,  for  which  I  am  grateful,  because  it 
ooatains  a  report  of  the  County  Court  proceedings 
at  HinoUey,  on  tbe  9 1st  Julyt  before  Mr»  Serjeant 
Miller.  The  cases  were  of  the  comoioa  routine, 
but  one,  and  I  trust  that  it  is  singular.  It  is  tbe 
CMC  of  a  Thomas  Haokett  e.  Thomas  Cotton. 
Haokett  is  tbe  creditor,  and  Cottou  is  tbe  debtor. 
Tbe  amount  of  Haokett's  claim  originally  was 
lis.  4d.  At  different  timee  Cotton  bad  paid  into 
Court  £1  Ss.  3d.  He  bad  paid  tbe  original  debt 
of  lis.  4d.  and  something  more  than  one  hundred 
per  cent.  aboYc  that  sum;  or  lis.  lid.  for  expenses. 
Tbis  payment  would  appear  to  be  sad  puuisbmenft 
by  Haekett  per  Miller  to  Cotton  for  an  original 
debt  of  lis.  id.,  but  the  matter  baa  not  ended 
with  full  payment,  and  lis.  lid.  aboTC  it  for  costs. 
On  tbe  contrary,  Haekett  by  judgment  of  Miller 
bas  a  farther  claim  against  Cotton,  for  coat  of 
£l  7s.  5d.  due  yet.  Tbe  procesa  of  Haekett  9. 
OottoD  therefore,  stands  thns  i— > 

Original  debt        £0     11       4 

Costs  paid 0     11     11 

Costs  to  pay 17      5 


£9     10      8 
Tbe  coets   due  and  ])aid  on  tbis  ease  have 
•hneady  beeu  therefore  within  a  fraction  of  five 
hmindpn'  «m/.  on  the  gross  debt ! 

That  horrible  result  does  not,  bowcYer,  end  the 
matter.  On  tbe  contrary,  Cotton  bas  been  fife 
times  committed  to  jail,  by  Miller,  for  tbe  debt  to 
Haekett,  and  be  bas  been  three  times  actually  im« 
prisoned*  On  tbe  91  st  July,  be  got  ordera  to  pay 
a  farther  instalment,  and  the  costs  of  the  summons, 
which  will  be  additional  to  the  prerions  total,  or 
§0  to  prison  for  91  days.  Tbe  duratioA  of  Cotton's 
j^rious  tbMe  imprisonments  is  act  stated.  If 
tb«y  were  of  91  days  each,  the  three  would  amount 


to  a  term  of  two  months.  Cotton  does  not  earn 
money  in  any  great  quantity,  as  is  probable  from 
this  debt.  He  may  be,  however,  worth  one 
shilling  daily,  aud  I  shall  reckon  that  he  bas  beeu 
imprisoned  only  ten  days  on  each  of  the  pre?ious 
occasions.  Thirty  days  at  one  shilling  is  £l  lOs., 
and  brings  tb^  cost^  on  this  paltry  case  to  within 
a  fraction  of  eigki  hundred p€r  ani. ;  but  if  matters 
be  allowed  to  proceed,  the  costs  will  grow  soon  into 
CM  iiouiOMd  per  cetU.^  and  nothing  of  the  kiud 
ever  occurred  in  one  of  the  superior  and  unre- 
formed  courts. 

I  know  nothing  of  either  Haekett  or  Cotton, 
except  that  Hacbett  prosecutes  Cotton  with  ex- 
treme vohemeuce,  for  Miller  could  not  run  up 
these  expeoseSfe  and  order  these  imprisonments, 
wilbout  applications.  It  is  dear,  therefore,  that 
Haekett  is  not  a  mau  who  will  miss  bis  rights  for 
lack  of  seeking  them.  As  to  Cotton,  he  may  be 
tbe  superlative  vagabond  of  Leieesterahire — or  be 
may  be  a  sickly  unhappy  man — or  he  may  have 
been  out  of  empliiymeut — he  may  cfcn  ba?e  bad  a 
family  in  trouble — nobody  can  tell,  but  everybody 
can  tell  that  if  he  had  only  stolen  lis.  4d.  worth 
of  potatoes,  turnips,  or  wheat,  from  Haekett, 
a  shorter  imprisonment  than  he  has  already  suffered 
would  have  cleared  him  without  any  money  pay- 
ment. Behold  then,  ye  Cottons  of  Iieiceatershire« 
how  far  greater  in  the  eye  of  reformed  law  is  the 
crime  of  poverty,  than  the  crime  of  theft.  Tbe 
County  Courts  teach  that  a  man  does  worae  to 
buy,  than  to  steal.  Debt  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  stealing ;  an  1  the  doom  of  poverty  is  muob 
more  severe  than  tbe  punishment  of  theft.  I  care 
no  mora  for  Cotton  than  for  any  other  man  of 
whom  I  never  heard  previously  rumour  or  word. 
He  is  a  man,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  a 
bad  man ;  but  he  must  have  been  very  bad  befora 
he  contracted  this  debt  of  lis.  4d.  to  Haekett,  if 
the  law  of  the  reformers  bas  not  made  him  worse* 
Cotton  does  not  belong  to  the  olass  who  era  likely, 
to  improve  in  prison.  He  and  bis  class,  ara  not 
logicians,  but  they  can  reason  out  the  difference 
between  buying  without  payment,  and  stealing 
without  an  intention  ever  to  make  payment*  It 
will  be  better  and  wiser  to  steal  they  will  say- 
nothing  to  pay,  and  a  shorter  run.  Tci,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Serjeant  Miller  and  all  his 
class,  would  reply  that  stealing  would  be  immoral, 
and  could  not  be  done  by  mond  and  honest  men. 
Ah  well  then,  Serjeant  Miller  and  class,  if  Cotton 
and  bis  class  be  honest  and  moral  men— >tbe  law 
makes  you  its  instruments  for  doing  a  cruel,  crush* 
iogy  seandaloua  wrong,  and  if  Cotton  and  bis  elau 
be  not  honest  and  moral  men,  tbe  civil  law  inflieta 
a  punishment,  far  more  severe  than  the  criminal 
law,  and  you  are  made  merely  the  tools  of  doing  a 
smaller  wrong.  In  any  way  you  are  tbe  tools  of 
doing  a  wrong,  or  tbe  criminal  law  is  all  wrong. 
I  know  not  wliicb  of  tbe  two  statements  may  be 
true,  but  of  all  men  tbe  antbon  of  tbe  Oonntf 
Courts,  the  law  informers,  should  make  tbea* 
selves  acquainted  with  tbe  truth. 
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It  maj  be  right  to  say  that  Serjeant  Miller  does 
sot  appear  to  be  a  severe  man.     The  Dear  Lav 
Union  under  that  gentleman's  management  exhibits 
no  more  imprisonments  than  several  other  unions 
in  proportion  to  its  plaints  and  prosecutions.     He 
ie  a  humane   man,   probably ;    although,   while 
referring  to  this  case,  he  remarked  that,  while 
imprisonment  by  County  Courts  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament,   a  suggestion   was   made 
that,  after  the  second  committal  of  a  debtor  to 
prison,  he  should  be  made  to  labour,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds be  applied  for  the  reduction  of  his  debt. 
That  would  be  a  further  illustration  of  the  maxim 
that  we  have  the  same  lav  for  the  rich  and  the 
poor  ia  this  country  1     Further,  it  would  be  the 
introduction  of  slavery  in  confinement,  under  in- 
spection, by  lav.     Even  that  extremity  is  not  too 
odd  for  the  conceptions  of  a  law  reformer.     Still, 
we  impute  bo  blame  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Miller,  of 
"  Dear  Law  Union"  No.  20.    Wo  are  confident 
be  discharget  a  duty  imposed  on  him  with  great 
relaetance ;  and  all  we  want  is,  a  date  fixed  when 
the  case  of  Haekett  v.  Cotton  will  disappear  from 
the  business  of  the  Court  at  Hinckley,  even  if 
Cotton  should  never  pay  another  penny  to  Haekett. 
The  adoption  of  the  Scotch  system — where^ 
instead  of  a  man  woiking  out  of  prison,  by  labour- 
ing for  money  to  pay  the  debt  duo  to  the  iucar- 
eerator,  the  creditor  must  support  the  debtor — 
would  not  meet,  probably,  the  Judge  of  Hinckley's 
views.     Imprisonment  for  debt  was  allowed  at  one 
period   in  Bombay,   and   may  be  so  still.     The 
warden  bad  peculiar  opinions,  differing  from  those 
of  the  law  reformers  on  the  subject.     The  creditor 
had  to  aliment  the  debtor  during  his  incarceration, 
by  payment  to  the  warden — who  declined  to  have 
the  money  by  the  month  or  the  week.     He  would 
accept  only,  at  once,  payment  for  a  day's  keep. 
The  creditor  had  to  leave  daily  money,  therefore. 
The  proceedings  were  harassing ;  but  if  the  money 
for  the  day's  keep  was  not  lodged  by  evening,  the 
debtor  was  ejected  from  his  quarters  at  sunset. 

If  the  Cottons  are  to  be  imprisoned  hereafter,  I 
suggest  the  propriety  of  making  the  Hacketts  pay 
for  their  support  every  evening  at  the  door  of  the 
prison.  At  present,  our  ratepayers,  who  do  not 
want  the  imprisonment,  are  charged  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  Hacketts  —  or,  if  not  for  the 
gratification  of  such  creditors  in  general,  at  any 
rate  for  the  recovery  of  their  debts. 

The  extent  of  this  iniquity  is  very  dreadful ; 
and  it  goes  forward  so  rapidly,  that  a  regard  for 
the  morals  of  society  requires  its  immediate— or, 
as  it  cannot  be  immediale  now,  its  speedy  removal 
from  this  part  of  the  world.  The  County  Court 
Judges,  in  1856,  issued  17,253  commitments ;  and 
the  number  of  persons  actually  inoaroerated  under 
these  warrants,  was  7,011.  In  1857,  the  number 
of  commitments  had  increased  to  27,783,  and  the 
number  of  persons  actually  confined  in  prison  nn- 
der  them,  to  10,607 ! 

These  men  are  made  haters  of  the  law  f^om  the 
day  of  their  imprisonment  onwards.     Not  one  per 


cent,  of  the  entire  number,  probably,  have  the 
resignation  to  say   "  All  right^*  on  the  subject. 
They  feel  all  to  bo  wrong.     The  prison  is  a  grand 
school  for  the  small  system  of  red  republicanism, 
that  talks  of  burning,  plundering,  slaying.   County 
Court  Judges  plant  treasons,  they  may  depend,  in 
these  commitments.    They  issue  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen,  and  they  should  promulgate  them 
direct  and  plain  in  the  name  of  the  Hacketts  and 
the  lax  reformers.     The  persons  committed  may 
be  worthless  before  imprisonment ;    but  few  of 
them  who  go  in  fools  come  out  simpletons.     They 
should  not  have  received  credit,   if  they  were 
worthless ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  make,  in  the 
interest  of  small  shopkeepers  and  tallymen,  the 
bad  worse.     One  member  of  Parliament,  daring  a 
discussion  ou  this  enormity  in  the  last  session, 
expressed  his  fear  that  the  poor  would  not  get 
credit  on  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 
Would  they  not  P     Then  for  that  happy  result,  let 
us  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  by  all  means. 
The  honourable  member  may  be  assured  that  the 
poor  should  never  deal  with  the  man  who  gives 
credit  to  his  customers  on  the  guarantee  that  he 
can  imprison  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  few  persons  have'considered 
yet  the  evils  originating  in  the  imprisonment  of 
10,607  individuals  in  one  year,  of  whom  many,  like 
Cotton  of  Hinckley,  have  paid  the  original  debt 
once,  and  over  twice. 

A  disgraceful  number  of  crimes  occur  in  this 
country  from  quarrels  between  husbands  and  wives. 
They  often  go  into  violence ;  and  yet,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  these  brawls  become  public.  They 
are  fed  by  the  credits  afforded,  on  the  existence  of 
County  Courts,  to  reckless  and  thoughtless  females ; 
and  when  a  woman  has  contracted  a  debt  without 
her  husband's  knowledge,  but  in  his  name,  and  on 
his  responsibility  down  to  prison — even  to  prison 
like  any  common  criminal  or  thief — the  end  of  the 
matter  is  not  foreseen,  and  may  be  deeper  down^ 
and  farther  off,  than  any  person  can  tell.  The 
actual  debtor  expects,  and  pinches,  and  starves  to 
rub  down  the  demon's  score  week  by  week.  If 
business  go  on  well,  it  may  be  done ;  but  husbands 
are  not  made  of  cast  iron,  and  may  become  sick. 
Trade  may  fail,  and  the  artisan  or  labourer  may 
want  work.  Then  come  summonses,  and  trials, 
and  judgments  —  commitments  and  executions. 
They  are  followed  by  drunkenness,  enmity,  ill-will, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  The  peace  of  a 
home  is  broken  for  ever,  although  the  case  may 
never  go  to  the  extreme  point.  Yet,  in  1857,  the 
executions  issued  against  the  goods  of  defendants 
by  County  Courts,  actually  numbsred  ...  02.894 
The  number  of  imprisonments  were      . . .    10,607 


Total  of  extreme  proceedings  ...  103,501 
The  increase  of  these  extreme  oases,  compared 
with  1856,  in  1857,  was,  of  executions  against  the 

goods  of  defendants     ,     ...     16,236 

Imprisonments  of  defendants       8,596 


19,832 
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Tlic  increase  was  twenij-fiTe  psr  oent.  of  the 
number  in  1856.  The  trade  cannot  be  allowed  to 
grow  and  thrive  in  this  way.  It  has  already  been 
discussed  in  Parliament ;  bnt  there  can,  and  there 
should  be,  no  remedy  less  than  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt.  The  criminal  law  will 
properly  retain  imprisonment,  or  some  other  pun- 
ishment, for  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  against 
the  poor  or  the  rich.  The  Ck)anty  Court  Judges 
will  plead  for  the  continuance  of  a  system  which 
they  have  managed.  They  may  believe  in  the 
ueoeasity  of  these  small  imprisonments — for  they 
are  not  acquainted  intimately  and  personally  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  labouring  classes.  Still, 
fome  of  these  gentlemen  may  have  misgivings  on 
the  subject;  and  among  others,  who  have  the 
means  of  forming  a  conect  opinion  upon  it,  there 
can  be  few  differences  respectiog  the  policy  that 
should  be  pursued. 

Members  of  Parliament  who  fear  that  the  poor 
will  not  obtain  credit  after  the  abolition  of  impri- 
sonment for  debt,  should  consult  the  managers  of 
the  friendly  or  trades  clubs  and  societies.  They 
are  almost  exclusively  working  men,  who  will 
almost  as  generally  say  that  imprisonment  should 
be  abolished ;  and  if  any  credit,  built  on  that  foun- 
dation, be  destroyed,  so  much  the  better  for  all 
parties. 

The  nation  cannot  retain  a  law  which  punishes 
a  debtor  of  lis.  4d.  more  than  the  thief  of  lis.  4d., 
in  addition  to  and  by  the  actual  process  of  repay- 
ment, while  the  thief  makes  no  restitution ;  and  yet 
consider  their  law  to  be  honest  and  just.  They 
cannot  continue  to  inflict  a  punishment  on  debt 
calculated  to  destroy  honesty,  and  go  on  praying 
all  the  time  '*  lead  us  (or  others)  not  into  tempta- 
tion." They  cannot  uphold  a  law  of  insolvency 
that,  in  one  of  its  limbs,  wedges  up  one  man  for 
ever,  under  executions  and  imprisonments,  merely 
because  he  is  honest  and  poor,  or  has  no  rich  friends; 
and,  in  another  limb,  clears  up  another  man,  who 
is  indebted  ten  thousand  times  as  much  as  the  first, 
only  because  he  has  money,  or  his  friends  have 
money,  to  fee  lawyers  and  pay  stamps  and  taxes, 
who  carry  him  through  the  courts,  and  bring  him 
out  free  from  all  the  consequences  and  liabilities  of 
debt  as  a  new-bom  child.  Perhaps  the  nation 
have  never  seriously  thought  on  the  gross  and 
moutsrous  absurdity  of  taxing  bankrupts  and  in- 
solvents for  the  means  of  carrying  through  inves- 
tigations and  liberations.  The  snbject  has  no 
connexion  with  the  County  Courts;  but  it  is  a 
remarkably  droll  truth,  that  from  a  class  who,  if 
they  be  honest  men,  roust  be  poor,  and  if  dishonest 
men  should  be  punished — not  for  debt,  but  for 
fraud — the  nation  takes  means  to  meet  its  own 
responsibilities. 

For  the  County  Court  system,  it  is  doubtless 
doomed^to  the  abolition  of  its  absurd  powers,  and 


the  reduction  of  its  extravagant  expenses.  Law 
reformers  may  be  certain  that,  when  the  pubBo 
can  be  roused  out  of  the  whirl  of  other  oares  to 
notice  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  worse,  in  Eng- 
land, they  will  say  that  no  dass  can  be  allowed  to 
fare  sumptuously  out  of  the  depths  and  dregs  of 
poverty.  A  bill  has  been  introduoed  to  the  Com- 
mons for  the  establishment  of  Couuoib  of  Trade, 
in  tlie  hopes  of  preventing  the  evils  origbating  ia 
strikes,  or  strikes  themselves.  These  Councils 
will  consist  of  employers  and  working  men,  elected 
by  their  several  olasaes,  in  equal  numbers.  Unless 
County  Courts,  or  any  other  courts,  oaa  give  the 
necessary  order  for  the  payment  of  debts,  at  a  oost 
of  ten  per  cent.,  or  thereby,  on  the  gross  sum,  io 
course  of  time  some  such  tribunals  will  be  substi- 
tuted for  them  as  are  devised  to  aooompUah,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  all  that  has  been  effected  by 
strikes.  That  object  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
community,  for  whose  interest  credit  exists,  taking 
upon  themselves  the  necessary  expenses  of  court 
houses,  judges,  and  their  officers.  Why  should 
the  defendants  or  plaintiffs  before  inferior  courts 
be  charged  for  the  cost  of  buildings,  and  the 
salaries  of  judges  or  registrars ;  while  the  superior 
courts  are  maintained,  and  the  judges  and  all  tlie 
officials,  are  paid  by  the  public  F  Will  any  man, 
in  a  sane  state,  tell  me  that  this  distinction  gives 
equal  justice  to  all  classes  of  suitors  P  Still,  it  is 
a  distinction  invented  by  the  law  reformers. 

I  believe  that  law  reform  can  never  be  carried 
by  lawyers.  They  are  an  enlightened  body  of  men, 
but  they  are  practical,  and  I  never  knew  a  gnat 
reform  in  any  business,  accomplished  by  praotioal 
men ;  for  useful  reforms  are  commonly  carried  in 
spite  of  them.  A  lawyer  has  reformed  our  artillery 
practice  within  the  last  few  months,  and  given  the 
nation  new  guns,  new  shells,  and  new  shot  If 
the  artillery  officers  were  employed  as  law  re- 
formers, they  are  not  highly  paid  men,  and  they 
are  not  practical  men,  so  I  believe  they  would 
stop  the  disgraceful  expenditure  of  these  County 
Courts;  they  would  pay  for  the  courts  of  the 
poorer  classes  from  the  funds  that  support  the 
courts  of  the  rich  ;  they  would  give  an  honest  and 
poor  debtor,  all  the  advantages  belonging  to  a 
debtor  who  cannot  be  very  honest  if  he  be  rich  ; 
they  would  abolish  the  scenes  of  Hinckley,  which 
are  better  than  many  other  scenes,  and  stop  for 
ever  the  cases  of  Hackett  «.  Cotton,  and  the  Tbn 
Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Sbykn  imprison- 
ments of  1857. 

I  believe  the  entire  case  might  be  left  safely  to 
the  artillery  officers,  and  they  would  produce  a 
reform  of  the  law  that  would  not  leave  its  praotioe 
an  open  defiance  to  civilisation  and  Christianity,  as 
the  law  reformers  have  left  it—a  defiance  that 
grows  more  obnoxious  and  stouter  and  worse  year 
after  year. 
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TELESCOPIC    VIEWS. 


THK  CENTRAL  COUNTY. 

Ps&TB&HiKE  is  a  great,  strange  county.  No 
other  coontj  iu  the  British  isles  contains  the 
same  richness  of  scenery.  It  stretches  so  far,  and 
it  stretches  so  wide.  Long,  long  ago,  I  was 
standing  two  miles  beneath  tiie  chest  of  Dee,  near 
the  point  where  a  tributary  brings,  through  a 
valley  from  the  south-west,  its  offerings  to  the 
riTer.  Behind  me^  Ben  Mao  Dhui,  with  its  granite 
peak,  seemed  to  hang  over  the  land ;  but,  footsore 
and  weary,  I  knew  it  was  many  long  miles  to  the 
north.  Beside  it  stood  the  broad-browed  and  sullen 
Breriacb.  They  are  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
dear  and  sparkling  Dee,  so  free,  and  happy,  and 
joyous — bounding  along  through  heather  and 
rocks ;  and,  young  as  it  is  there,  it  has  ere  then 
leaped  down  some  three  tboussnd  fi?e  hundred  feet 
iu  the  world. 

*'  And  that  hill  away  in  the  south-west  standing 
alone — that,  I  fancy,  is  in  Forfarshire,"  I  said  to 
my  companion. 

"  In  Forfarshire  ?  No ;  that's  one  of  the  hills 
iu  Perthshire." 

*•  Perthshire  here,"  I  thought,  "  why  its  every- 
where." 

Deep  in  the  Highlands — nearly  over  to  the 
Western  ocean,  there  are  little  rivulets  gushing  out 
beneath  small  cairns,  and  wild  flowers  fringing 
round  their  fountains  with  small  gems  of  great 
beauty;  and  the  antlers  of  the  deer  displace 
the  gravel  and  stones  in  their  little  channels,  over 
which  an  infant  might  securely  toddle ;  and  they 
are  to  form  the  Tay,  that  carries  more  fresh  water 
to  the  ocean  than  any  other  British  river.  Far,  far, 
to  the  east  it  has  become  a  sea,  rolling  along 
through  the  Carse;  and  all  around  its  banks  the 
yellow  com  is  bending  towards  the  river  as  if  it 
worshipped  the  stream  ;  and  it  has  passed  "  the 
fair  city,'*  and  busy  town,  and  tall  ships  are  float- 
ing down  its  broad  tide ;  but  still,  it  is  in  Perth- 
shire. Toilsome  years  had  come  and  gone,  and  I 
was  lounging  away  an  idle  hour  at  an  idle  water- 
ing place  in  the  centre  of  southern  Scotland.  It 
is  a  dreamy  place,  so  circled  round  with  bills,  like 
a  little  world  of  its  own  red  roses,  and  white 
houses,  and  green  lawns,  and  greener  trees ;  that 
one  forgets  idl  that  there  may  be  without,  except 
on  the  arrival  of  trains,  which  briug  morning 
papers ;  and  immediately  thereafter  the  postman 
will  bring  letters,  and  the  place  is  compelled  to  be 
concerned  for  a  short  time  with  the  outer  world. 
Any  dreamy  personage,  with  plenty  of  money  and 
no  anxieties,  might  pass  life  there  with  perfect 
ease.  To  me,  a  feeling  that  I  am  accumulating 
arrears  makes  all  its  allurements  beautifully  stupid. 
So  I  thought, — "  Let  us  take  a  walk  into  Perth- 
shire." That  was  advice  to  drive  away  the  notion 
that  time  was  being  squandered.  "  A  walk  into 
Perthshire  ?  why  that's  rather  a  long  suggestion ; 
better  take  the  train."     *'  Ob,  no ;  it's  not  worth 


while;"  and  there  we  were  certainly  in  this 
strange  Perthshire,  stretching  from  Dunblane  far 
beyond  Dunkeld — coming  iu  one's  way  at  the 
chest  of  Dee  and  the  links  of  Forth. 

So  to  say  that  any  place  is  iu  Perthshire  is  an 
extremely  indefinite  description,  and  thus  "the 
Wilderness"  may  be  a  long  or  a  short  journey 
from  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  long-^except,  indeed, 
by  water ;  and  any  tourist  who  takes  the  windings 
of  the  Forth  as  his  route  from  Edinburgh  Castle 
to  Stirling  Castle,  will  find  it  iu  a  summer  day  a 
long  pleasure.  The  Forth  seems  to  be  the  lasieat 
river  in  all  the  land,  after  it  passes  Stirling,  and 
cuts  so  many  figures  eight  in  making  its  way 
through  its  fertile  valley,  that  one  might  suppose 
the  genius  of  the  river  to  be  endowed  with  com- 
mon sense,  and  loath  to  leave  a  scene  so  fair. 

The  Forth  was  for  centuries  the  inner  line  of 
the  Scotch  defences,  against  the  south — ^from  the 
days  of  the  Romans,  however  far  antecedent  to 
their  date ;  down  to  comparatively  recent  periods. 
The  Forth  was  the  Scotch  Mincio ;  and  the  wit- 
ness of  many  battles.  At  periods  when  armies 
could  not  be  conveyed  easily  across  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  that  river,  between  the  mountains  and  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Frith,  was  a  short  line  of  de- 
fence for  those  who,  beaten  from  the  southern 
counties,  knew  that  their  enemy  would  never  force 
the  Clyde,  since  there,  to  the  north,  stood  the 
battlements  of  stately  mountains;  and  so  they 
maintained  the  line  of  the  Forth,  and  the  key  of 
Stirling,  till  a  battle  field  was  made  on  nearly 
every  mile  of  ground.  If  I  wished  to  make  my 
boy  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  political  independ- 
ence I  would  take  him  over  that  district,  and  teU 
him,  as  we  walked,  how  often  that  land  was  soaked 
with  blood,  and  why  the  tinge  of  sacrifice  had 
often  loitered  long  on  the  surface  of  the  deep,  still 
river.  But  these  difficulties  are  all  over  now,  and 
others,  on  a  larger  scale,  have  taken  their  place. 


THE  WILDERNESS. 
The  Wilderness  is  neither  dreary  nor  extensive. 
It  comprises  the  north  and  the  south  side  of  two 
not  very  high  hills.  So  it  is  a  glen;  and  the 
water  glides  here  and  tumbles  there  through  the 
bottom — brawling  as  it  comes  in,  brawling  as  it 
goes  out.  The  hills  seem  crowned  with  trees, 
until  they  look  like  two  thickets,  and  the  Ashes 
planted  in  the  bottom  have  stretched  themselves 
high,  as  if  they  particularly  wanted  to  see  what  is 
doing  over  the  hill  tops,  in  the  world.  There  are, 
however,  open  spaces  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and, 
even  at  the  top,  patches  of  com  and  grass.  The 
Wilderness  itself  is  a  house— a  good,  plain  house ; 
neither  a  cottage  nor  a  lodge,  but  an  honeatf  large, 
square-looking  houae — would  be  square  if  it  were 
not  80  tall— composed  of  foi^r  flats  ftnd  ontworks. 
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built  evidently  to  accommodale  a  large  family — 
and  now  its  life  is  a  i^eat  sineoore.  It  is  an 
Edioba^h  boase  transplanted  to  the  country  ;  and 
tb0  eharaeterisiie  of  Edinburgh  bouses  is,  that  the 
back  and  the  front  are  seldom  of  the  same  size. 
Tbey  always  stand  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  if 
it  be  possible  to  get  that  position— and  sites  of 
the  sort  are  oommon  there. 

The  lower  flat  of  the  Wilderness  is  clothed  with 
rose  trees ;  bat  honeysockles  and  other  creeping 
plants  hare  got  amongst  them,  and  they  baTC 
plaited  a  sheathing  of  green  leaves  and  many- 
oc^red  flowers — ever  beaatifan  yet  often  chang- 
ing. The  arehitcet,  from  some  freak  of  his  craft, 
bad  earried  out  the  second  floor  slightly  over  the 
basement*  and  it  screens  the  drapery  of  flowers  in 
a  very  needless  manner ;  bat  the  recesses  of  its 
semi  ^ronlar  windows  afford  enchanting  opportn- 
nitiee  to  imaginary  individnals  of  supposing  their 
persons  to  be  snspended  in  the  middle  atmosphere, 
at  a  dangerous  distance  from  the  gardens  beneath 
tbem.  The  third  floor  is  tall,  like  its  supporters ; 
and  the  fourth  is  far  from  being  lofty  in  itself,  but 
looks  pretty  mnch  ae  if  the  builder  believed  that, 
in  this  direetion,  he  had  nearly  eihausted  his  space, 
and  wanted  the  birds  on  the  tree  tops  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  looking  in  at  the  bedroom  windows. 
The  gardens  are  three,  on  sucoessive  slopes  going 
down  to  the  south  and  to  the  water.  They  are 
hanging  gardens,  resembling  those  of  Nebuchad- 
neuar  in  that  one  particular.  They  constitute  four 
tenaoes,  by  aid  of  a  certain  space  before  the  house, 
a  debateable  land,  with  the  road  essential  to  an 
entrance,  and  the  grass  and  shrubbery  essential  to 
luob  a  road— forming  altogether  something  like  a 
small  preface,  or  a  preliminary.  They  are  flanked 
by  orehards — if  collections  of  fruit  trees  merit  the 
name,  planted  in  a  confusion  of  design  altogether 
ingenious ;  and  the  water  murmurs  by,  mocking  the 
panting  flowers  in  the  dry  and  dusty  summer  with 
the  presence  of  refreshing  streams  that  they  might 
bear  but  could  not  see — or,  as  was  more  important 
to  tbem,  oonld  not  taste,  until  their  own  Eastern 
kin  and  kith  came  to  their  aid,  with  that  magical 
gum  which  distributes  lightnins:  messages  to  em- 
perors and  empresses,  to  merchant  princes,  crafty 
politicians,  kings  and  queens,  or,  by  the  aid  of 
John  the  gardener,  water  to  Mary  Anne's  flowers 
or  Mr.  Qarvio's  cabbages. 


OUTTA  FERCHA. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  that  this  gntia  percha  was 
helping  Louis  Napoleon  to  fight  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino,  and  Mr.  Garvie  to  water  bis  lettuces  and 
onions,  at  the  same  hour  on  the  84th  of  June  last 
•—for  science  never  gives  anything  good  and  new 
out  of  the  immeasurable  storehouses  of  many  mer« 
oies,  but  straightway  Satan  gets  his  hand  into  it, 
and  usee  it  for  our  injury.  If  mortals  meat  en« 
obattted  kouni  of  happiaese  in  life,  he  la  sure  to 
provide  balancing  hours  of  sorrow  after  them ;  yea, 


aud  it  happens  often  that  where  souls,  being  half 
blind,  have  suffered  most,  is  where  they  trusted 
m')9t;  and  their  trusting  has  been  the  oause,  aud 
source,  atil  stins^  of  their  suffering.  This  gutta 
percha  was  to  bind  the  world  by  its  ligatares  up 
into  a  bundle  of  peaee  sooieties.  It  was  to  carry 
messages  of  good -will  and  peace  from  one  heaiis* 
phere  to  tlie  other,  and  from  pole  to  pole,  in  mere 
twinklings  of  time,  and  to  prevent  all  misundor* 
standings;  yet,  on  the  3ith  June,  to  the  great 
horror,  [  doubt  not,  of  those  exoellent  and  wortby 
members  of  the  &3oiety  of  Friends  whose  enter-* 
prise  rendered  gutta-pereba  a  household  word  ta 
our  islands,  it  was  employed  as  a  eorps  of  aidee-de* 
oamp  to  fight  the  Austrians,  and  ctoverly  helped 
the  French  by  the  well  doing  of  its  work.  Wa 
shall  never  have  from  materitd  means  any  mental 
improvement,  and  never  have  peaoe  on  earth  with- 
out a  change  in  the  spirits  that  pilot  mankind  on 
the  earth,  or  in  the  spirits  of  the  masses — the 
enslaved  masses  of  serfs,  who  meanly  sell  them* 
selves  to  the  doing  of  evil,  and  absolutely  oast 
round  their  sin  the  mantle  of  patriotism,  aopposiag 
that  this  virtue,  like  charity — which,  in  passing,  I 
may  say  is  not  alms-giving,  bnt  heart-love~HX>vers 
a  multitude  of  sins.  I  doubt  not  that  the  ignorant 
Chasseurs,  Tnreos,  and  Zouaves  who  at  Solferino 
did  the  work  of  the  new  scourge-world,  suppoaad 
that  they  were  somehow,  although  they  could  not 
tell  how,  in  the  right.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  the  Croats,  Germans,  and  Tyroleae. 
on  the  other  side,  oould  have  adopted  the  "  duke 
et  decaruiH  est  pro  pairia  mori*'  of  Lovat,  and  of 
one  who  was  greatly  old  Lovat'a  senior  in  the 
world;  and  these  men  believed  they  were  dying  thua 
too,  whereas  they  were  battling  for  one  of  the  old 
scourge-worlds.  Nay,  I  have  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Ruskiu,  architect,  pervert,  and  visionary,  to  the 
circnmstanoe  that  these  men,  in  being  shot  to 
please  Francis  Joseph  and  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
becoming — as  Ruskin  phrases  it,  in  a  oorreapoa- 
denoe  entitling  the  man  to  a  lodging  in  Gartneval, 
out  of  the  way  of  mischief-doing  to  himself  and 
others — manure  for  rice  fields,  were  strong  Pro* 
testants,  nobly  protesting,  with  showers  of  red 
blood,  in  favour  of — but  he  does  not  say  of  what. 
Still,  we  have  in  this  country  Whig  writers — that 
is,  party  Whig  writers,  of  the  regular  party  guage, 
assuring  the  other  little  brainlets  who  believe  their 
writings,  that  Ruskin  is  an  author  of  equivalent 
genius  to  Jeremy  Taylor's — a  great  man--au 
intellectual  pinnacle — merely  because  he  puts  his 
band  to  madnesses,  because  he  abuses  Protestantism, 
and  thinks  that  Christians  should  not  mind  their 
own  business,  but  all  other  people's  businessea— 
exactly  what  a  Whig  of  tbe  latter  •day  aohool  does 
in  office,  devising  conspiracy  bills  for  French  people, 
and  sending  advice  to  Germans — which  they  don*t 
want,  and  don't  take  well  t  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Bible  favourable  to  Christians  not  minding,  or 
neglecting,  their  own  busiaese,  although  Mr. 
Ruskin  aaya  that  the  Bible  is  fnll  of  it.  This  not 
minding  one's  own  business  is  the  paradise  for 
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whieb  ha  pleMJs,  for  whioU  be  says  Tyrolese  bled, 
and  Zouaves  died.     No  doabt  of  it  vhate?er.     If 
tbese  mea  bad  minded  their  own  basinesii  there 
would  have  been  no  use  of  gutta  peroha  for  flghtiajj; 
in  Italj  this  snmmer,  unless  there  had  been  a  little 
fighting  to  seenre  the  right  to  mind  their  own 
businese,  wbioh   bas  been  stoleu  from  them  by 
tyrants,  and  for  wbiob  we  may  all  have  to  fight  in 
some  early  year.     The  grand  corse  of  the  people 
is  the  people.     A  democracy  of  serfs  makes  slaves 
of  others  and  themselves  ;  therefore,  if  we  were 
minding  our  own  business,  we  should  be  apostles 
ef  the  great  revolution,  which  may  neither  strike 
down  ooronets  nor  crowns,  but  will  put  them  iato 
ftbcir  r^t  places.      Mr.   Ruskin's  protests,  in 
corpses  to  manure  Italian  rice  fields,  were  all  given 
lor  passive  obedience— the  greatest  heresy,  poli- 
tical and  religious,  of  this  or  of  any  other  time, 
beteg  the  foundation  of  many  other  public  errors. 
And  this  is  tlie  tcaehing  of  such  men  as  Ruskin: 
fassiva  obedience!   going  out  cheerfully   to  be 
banged  to  pleaee  the  laird  ^to  be  shot  to  please  the 
emperor)  ucgleeting  one's  own  businessi  neglect- 
ing a  man's  family*  friends,  borne,  to  please  rulers 
•—in  ofiee  by  farce  or  by  fraud,  or  by  both !  This 
ia  really  being   "worse   than  an  infidel,'*  in  a 
]^nited  sense,  altboogb  ignorant  men  know  it  not. 
8»  It  would  neither  suit  Mr.  Ruskin's  principles 
ler  Beelaebub's  purposes  to  acquaint  the  people 
generally  with  the  Book  that  speaks  authoritatively 
these  truths*    It  will  spread,  however,  and  with 
il  civil  and  religkma  freedom,  even  among  Croats 
$ai  Souaves;  and  as  it  spreads,  the  people  who 
Make  lifted  taanon^  and  pay  emperors,  will  employ 
ibcirjcannoB,  and  their  labour  and  lives,  for  their 
own  boaineee  and  their  own  purpose,  until  we  arrive 
at  tbe  time  when  gutta  percha  will  be  alone  em- 
ployed for  tbe  objects  proposed  by  tbe  benevolent 
Qaakera  who  introduced  the  article  to  general  use 
iMongel  ua— not  in  conveying  messages  in  its 
loose  coils— lightning  meseages  on  its  insulated 
wires— -between  divisions  of  Imperial  slavee  during 
battle,  but  in  carrying  messages  of  peace  from 
Bortb  to  south,  over  east  and  west,  or  conveying 
in  ite  fiezible  tubes  water  to  Mary  Anne's  flowers 
or  Mr.  Qarvie's  onions.    Mr.  Meohi  may,  perhaps, 
ffnder  ite  employment  general  on  farms,  for  the 
conveyance  of  liquid   manure.     If  droughts  in 
spring  and  early  summer  continue  to  be  common, 
its  tubes  may  carry  water  to  fields  from  reservoirs. 
It  may  yet  become  a  means  of  helping  the  desert 
to  be  glad,  and  tbe  wilderness  generally,  like  our 
particular  Wilderness,  to  blossom  like  the  rose.     I 
know  that  the  allegorieal  school  of  interpretation 
will  repudiate  my  use  of  this  quotation.     They 
may  even  regard  it  as  a  scandal.     Still,  I  adhere 
to  it.    The  figures  of  Scripture,  like  the  spirit  of 
Scripture,  will  all  be  fulfilled  literally.     At  any 
rate,  tbe  employment  of  gutta  peroha  by  Mr.  Gar- 
via  and  Mr.  Meohi  will  endure,  when  the  Napo* 
Icona  lead  il  not  for  tbeir  purposes. 


THE  SUMMER  SUNSET. 
Our  summer  nights  are  all  past  now,  but  they 
were  then  in  their  beauty's  pride,  tt  was  early 
July,  while  yet  the  corn  was  green,  and  the  sua 
went  down  amid  a  farewell  of  splendour.  The 
thirsty  earth  gasped  for  its  little  dew,  after  the 
burning  noon ;  but  away  by  the  hills  of  Souihem 
Perthshire,  over  by  Gallonder  and  the  Trossaohs, 
the  sky  seemed  one  vast  furnace,  with  golden 
streaks  through  the  ruby  red  field — which  ran  out 
eastward  in  piles  of  fantastically  shaped  clouds, 
gathering  together  in  cue  burning  bank  at  their 
root  in  the  west.  Where  patches  of  the  sky  were 
visible  between  these  clouds,  it  had  assumed  a 
splendid  green  covering,  rather  darker  than  the 
deep  sea,  when  a  clouded  sun  dimly  shines  over  its 
surface,  and  no  gale  makes  a  ripple  there. 

"  Is  not  that  a  splendid  sunset,  John  ?  Have 
you  ever  seen  anything  finer  than  that  P**  and  I 
sooght  the  information  from  the  gardener  at  the 
Wilderness. 

*'  I  kenna,  sir ;  maybe  I  bae — there's  been  sac 
mony  sunsets  in  my  life.*' 

"  True,  John ;  but  this  is  something  out  of 
course.  Neither  Miss  Garvie  nor  you  have  roses 
of  that  rich  red,  John.*' 

''  The  warld*s  a*  cot  o'  coorse,  ye  maun  see,  sir, 
wi*  that  French  emperor,  and  a'  his  fellin*  o'  fouk. 
No  a  bit  0*  me  but  thinks  noo  that  a'  this  redness 
o'  th'  lift,  morn  an'  even,  comes  o'  this  killin' 
that's  sac  '  prevalent,*  as  our  minister  says.  It's 
a  joodgment,  he  thinks,  on  the  beest,  an*  the  Ian' 
0*  the  beest." 

"  That  may  be  true,  John,  without  having  any 
influence  over  the  colouring  of  the  sky  at  even- 
time.'* 

"  As  for  that,  ye  ken,  the  sun  attracts  like  the 
particles  o*  water  up  in  mist ;  au'  for  onythiog 
mair,  I  see  na  but  that  the  sun  may  carry  up  the 
red  oot  o'  thae  fields.  It*s  no  an  easy  thing  to  kill 
tens  an'  twenties  o*  thousands  o'  men,  an'  no  mak' 
nac  impression  somewhere.'* 

"  There  have  been  plenty  of  impressions  made, 
John,  in  the  killing  of  them,  we  may  depend  upon 
that ;  but  as  to  the  colouring  in  the  sky,  our 
beautiful  sunsets — here's  Mr.  Pittenweem  coming 
up  from  the  lower  regions  John ;  he  has  been 
meditating  by  tbe  water,  and  I  shall  tell  him  your 
opinion,  and  hear  his  explanation.'* 

"If  you  bring  him  doon  on  us,  you'll  hear 
clavers  till  midnicht — if  you'll  stay  to  hear  tbem. 
The  pair  gentleman's  as  fu'  o'  haverells  as  an  egg*s 
fu'  o'  meat." 
"  I'll  try  him,  though,  John." 
And  so  I  did,  prefacing  my  request  for  infor- 
mation by  the  assurance  that  the  gardener  could 
not  understand,  neither  could  I,  how  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  some  sunsets  arose,  and  bow  the  pre- 
sent was  so  unapproachably  brilliant  and  gorgeously 
hued.  Mr.  Pittenweem  professes  the  utmost 
contempt  for  John's  trade  acquirements,  while  I 
sometimes  think  that  bo  stands  in  terror  of  the 
gardener's  common  sense — just  as  a  good  fencer 
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might  afford  to  be  a  little  nervous  before  a  mad- 
man ;  and  first  he  alleged  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  beaut  J  of  this  sunset  being  unap- 
proachable. He  hoped  the  gardener  had  not 
committed  himself  to  that  statement. 

"  Atweel  no,  Moorclenoh ;  I  leave  it  to  a'  you 
scientific  men  to  limit  your  Maker's  power.  There 
may  hae  been  mony  a  bonnier  sunset  than  that  o*er 
the  Lomond." 

**Its  my  mode  of  speaking,  Mr.  Pittenweem, 
and  John  must  be  acquitted  of  joining  in  my  folly 
—  which  I  admit  and  confess.  Whatever  has 
been  may  be  again,  and,  of  course,  may  be  ap- 
proached.** 

"  There  you're  oot  again,"  said  John  ;  "  there's 
the  deluge,  noo,  will  never  be  repeated.  We  hae 
that  in  the  Word." 

*'  Well,  true ;  no  rule  without  an  exception. 
But  now,  Mr.  Fittenweem,  how  do  all  these  colours 
change  so  P" 

'*  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  you  have  distance,  in 
the  first  place,  affecting  colour  or  shade.  Some 
of  these  clouds  are  higher  in  the  atmosphere  than 
others,  and  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  that  assumed  towards  others. 
Then  you  have  the  medium  through  which  you  see 
them ;  the  medium  may  be  different  altogether — 
we  cannot  tell  —  between  us  and  the  crimson 
donds,  from  that  between  us  and  the  golden. 
Next  you  have  the  density  of  the  vapour  shone 
upon ;  its  very  substance  may  be  different  in  the 
various  masses  of  colouring." 

"And  the  green  tinge  of  the  ordinarily  blue 
sky  ?" 

"  As  to  that,  perhaps  the  unusual  accumulation 
of  thin,  and  heavy,  and  richly  coloured  vapours  in 
the  atmosphere,  may  have  thrown  over  the  blue  its 
diffisrent  shades,  and  these,  mingling  like  shadows, 
have  given  that  greenish  hue  to  the  sky.  But  it's 
extremely  beautiful — perfectly  enchanting.  One 
could  gaze  at  it  for  days  and  nights — only  there  is 
a  telegraphic  order  for  me  to  be  off.  There's  my 
wife,  and  son,  and  I  know  not  who,  nor  what  they 
want,  beneath  the  shade  of  this  panorama  of  un- 
sullied beauty — like,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  beauty 
of  the  land  afar  off^are  thinking,  I  do  believe  of 
—of  tea.  The  glories  of  nature  are  worth  living 
to  watch.  Now  that  sunset,  rightly  valued,  is  a 
spectacle  to  be  grateful  for." 

**  Te  dinna  ken,  laird^  that  it's  causin'  me  a* 
this  weery  waterin'." 

*' Ye  belong,  John,  to  the  things  of  earth — still 
in  the  blackness  of  carnality." 

**  May  be  sac,  laird — may  be ;  but  I  wad  na  gie 
this  nicht  a  gude  cower  o'  black  clouds,  wi  ae 
deceesive  downpoor,  for  a'  your  crimson  an'  goud. 
Ay"  added  John,  turning  to  me,  ^the  laird's 
awa*;  it*t  a  mercy  he  has  a  wife  to  keep  him  doun. 
He  wou'd  gang  dean  daft,  if  he  hadna'  her,  wi'  his 
vapours,  an*  ither  sonsense.  Me  canud  I  an'  i' 
th'  blackness! — for  nae  ither  reason  than  the 
want  o'  rain !  Gude  nicht  till  ye,  sir ;  an'  never 
forgeti  ai  ye  nak'  youre  way  in  the  warld»  to  gie 


beauty  its  proper  place — a  full  score  o'  steps  be- 
neath usefulness." 

The  gardener  went  away  to  his  watering,  and  I 
marvelled  whether  the  young  people  who  were 
wandering  up  the  walk  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  water  in  the  Wilderness,  were  indined  to  fol- 
low John's  advice,  and  put  beauty  twenty  ateps 
below  utility,  in  their  estimatCi  and  on  (heir 
ladder. 

The  rule  holds  good  over  all  the  natural  world, 
as  if  to  teach  us  not  to  be  captivated  by  appear- 
ances.   The  flowers  of  the  greatest  beauty  are  not 
our  food-yielding  plants.    The  blue  flower  and 
the  green  stalk  of  the  flax  do  not  give  it  the  im- 
posing appearance  of  the  violet,  which  does  nothing 
more  than  cheer  the  early  springtime  with  its 
highly-coloured  flowers,  and  clothes  us  not  in  fine 
linen,  **deatt  and  white."     The  sparkling  gems 
and  the  ooetly  gold  have  more  of  beauty,  and  less 
of  use,  than  the  granite  or  the  iron  ore.    The 
black  cloud  in  a  summer  of  drought  is  a  bow  of 
promise  richer  than  the  rainbow's  tints.    Yet  men 
are  not  naturally  phUosophical  or  praoticaL    They 
still  look  on  the  beautiful,  not  as  something  new, 
but  something  old-^like  music,  softly  played,  that 
brings  back  a  train  of  long-forgotten  thougfata— 
like  a  painting,  finely  finished,  that  raises  in  the 
mind  a  misty  recollection  of  scenery  long  since 
seen,  and  now  run  bto  the  majse  of  all  tluit  have 
been  looked  on  and  loved  since  it  faded  from  the 
eye — like  a  little  worthless  relic  of  some  pleasant 
day,  on  which  the  solitary  stumbles  among  his 
drawers,  and  seated,  turns  it  over  and  round,  and 
marvels  and  thinks,  at  what  time,  when,  and  with 
whom,  he  first  picked  up  the  withered  flower,  or 
the  streaked  pebble.     So  comes  to  many  an  ej^ 
the  golden  and  ruby  flush  of  sunset,  and  many 
minds  wonder  if  somewhere,  once,  they  did  not 
live  amid  such  gorgeous  scenery  as  returns  but  for 
an  hour,  and  passes  fast  away  into  the  dark  and 
mirk  night.    They  think  it  b  the  gate  of  the  apirit* 
world,  while  practical  people,  of  the  Pittenweem 
school,  discourse  upon  colours  and  vapours.  Thanks 
are  due,  because  the  most  beautiful  seenes  man 
can  ever  see,  of  which  the  costliest  snd  the  good* 
liest  draperies  form  only  poor  imitations,  are  so 
very  cheap  that  beggar  and  king  have  them  at  the 
same  price. 


THE  SCULFTURINO  COMPANY. 
The  night  came  and  passed,  and  the  day  eame  snd 
passed,  and  Mr.  Pittenweem  was  not  prepared  to 
take  the  chair  until  long  after  dinner;  but  he 
came  at  last»  just  as  his  refractory  subjects  threst- 
ened  to  turn  him  out  of  oflice,  with  no  more  cere- 
mony than  would  have  been  considered  neoesssry 
if  he  had  been  a  Grand  Duke  of  Itdy.  Mr. 
Kimmo^  who  had  come  over  with  the  afternoon 
train,  nearly  forty  miles,  remarked,  as  used,  that 
business  could  not  prosper  unless  it  wers  pnno* 
tudly  transacted,  and  he  thought  an  explanatioii 
was  due  by  the  Chair  to  the  oompany. 
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Hr.  Piitenweeni  agreed  entirely  on  the  general 
principle  of  panotoality  suggested  bj  his  respected 
friend;  but  there  were  exceptions,  for  which 
allowance  should  be  conceded,  when  explanations 
were  given.  Mr.  Pittenweem  grasped  a  small 
parcel,  apparently  of  circnlars  and  prospectuses. 
*'  This  dociunent,"  he  said,  producing  one  of  the 
latter,  "  has  been  forwarded  to  me  from  Moor* 
deuch.  It  reached  our  place  by  the  post  of 
yeelerdaj.  It  is  transmitted  from  London.  I  am 
deaired  to  mention  the  plan,  and  its  extraordinary 
merits,  among  my  scientific  friends,  in  the  hope 
that  tiicy  may  be  interested  to  know  the  well- 
founded  expectations  entertained  by  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme.'* 

'*The  patentees?'*  suggested  Mr.  Neil,  in  a 
qaevying  tone. 

"  Exactly  so ;  my  clerical  friend  is  correct.*' 

'*  But  may  I  beg  pardon  for  remarking,"  broke 
in  Mr.  Neil,  "that  I  am  not  clerical.  I  repudiate 
the  title,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  our  host, 
Mr.  Garvie.  I  am  an  unworthy  minister  of  the 
Qospel." 

"  I  am  not  inclined,"  the  chairman  continued, 
"  to  quarrel  with  the  candour  or  humility  of  Mr. 
Neil,  in  describing  himself  as  unworthy ;  but  while 
I  decline  the  description  giren  of  his  own  conduct 
by  my  reTcrend  friend — " 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Qraham,  "  to  interrupt 
you  with  the  suggestion  that  all  epithets  should  be 
avoided.  Now,  the  title  'reverend'  is  derived 
almost  directly  from  a  Latin  word  which  means 
that  the  owner  of  the  title  is  a  fit  object  of  worship 
—one  to  be  revered,  or  one  to  be  worshipped ; 
and  although  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the 
Bnglish  language  and  common  practice,  is  doubt- 
less modified,  yet,  for  my  part,  I  think  its  use 
might  be  advantageously  dropped.  I  shall  expe- 
rience the  doom,  on  account  of  this  proposal,  of 
all  reformers,  yet  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  the 
opinion  that  human  beings  should  be  known  by 
their  proper  names.'* 

Mr.  Humphrey  appeared  in  trouble,  aud  declared 
— >"For  my  part,  I  fear  my  young  friend  should 
rather  experience  the  fate  of  all  heretics  than  of 
all  reformers.  You  have  listened,  sir,  in  that 
chair,  in  this  room,  of  this  most  hospitable  man- 
sion, in  the  dreary  wilderness,  to  an  attack  on  the 
position  and  privileges  of  the  church ;  which  I  can 
only  regard  as  one  of  those  portentous  signs  of  the 
times  which — I  may  say — are— of  which— as  al- 
ready said — I  would  remark—are  to  be  found— or 
are  described — in — that  is  stated — in — " 

'*  The  coming  struggle,'*  Mary  Anne  suggested. 

"^Dr.  Cumming^s  advertised  and  great  tribula- 
tion," added  Mr.  Nimmo. 

"  An  attack,  sir,  the  more  insidious/'  pursued 
Mr.  Humphrey, "  that  it  is  masked,  like  the  apples 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  Sodom  and  Gbmorrha,  in  a  healthy 
rind,  from  a  respect  for  the  ideas  no  doubt  con- 
veyed in  a  Laiin  root,  from  which  is  derived  this 
titles  now  engrafted  into  our  language,  and  con- 
fcjing,  to  our  minds,  no  other,  different,  greater 


iaterpretation  or  meaning  than,  I  might  say,  and 
be  upheld  in  saying,  than  respectable,  or  deserving 
of  respect.*' 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  the  matter  more  easily 
solved  than  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pittenweem's  pro- 
spectuses." 

"  Did  I  use  any  such  expre8su>n«^any  expression 
akin  with,  similar  to,  or  bearing  the  meaning  of 
prospectus  P"  asked  the  chair,  glancing  rather  un- 
easily towards  a  bdy,  whose  eyes  had  never  been 
off  the  bundle  of  papers  since  it  was  produced. 
'*Did  I  give  any  justification  to  Mr.  Nimmo's  title 
of  prospectuses,  applied  to  these  truly  valuable 
reports  on  a  great  achievement  in  mechanics,  des- 
tined to  adorn  the  homes  of  the  humblest  with — I 
may  add— let  me  see — with—*' 

"  Allow  me  to  explain,"  Mr.  Nimmo  interposed. 
"Perhaps  the  term  prospectus  did,  or  did  not,  fall 
from  the  Chair.  I  merely  judged,  in  the  habit 
and  repute  of  patentees,  that  their  documents 
wonld  be  followed  by  a  prospectus,  and  was  only 
to  hint,  on  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  that 
be  might  be  described  hereafter  as  the  Eespectable 
Mr.  Humphrey,  rather  than  the  Reverend.  That's 
all  I  have  to  say  at  present.'* 

"Precisely  what  might  have  been  expected  to 
be  said,"  remarked  Miss  Humphrey. 

"  May  I  be  allowed  space  to  explain  the  cause 
of,  and  reason  for,  my  delaying  the  meeting  P  Tnis 
is  the  way  of  it— and  I  trust  to  have  care  sufficient 
given  me  to  avoid  all  obnoxious  terms." 

"  Did  I  say  *  reverend*  was  obnoxious  P*'  Mr. 
Neil  sprung  up  and  inquired. 

"All  terms,  then,  noxious  or  obnoxious,"  the 
Chairman  observed,  and  then  proceeded — "The 
deep  interest  felt  by  me  in  the  disclosures  of 
science  contained  in  these  documents,  may  have 
somewhat  unhinged  the  ordinary  equilibrium  of  my 
mind,  unaccustomed,  as  I  am— with  a  large  ac- 
quaintance, notwithstanding,  in  mechanical  and 
scientific  matters — to  meet  anything  so  clear,  so 
convincing,  and  withal  so  simple,  and  so  sure  to 
produce  that  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  fine 
arts— or,  let  me  say,  in  the  highest  development 
of  fine  art — which  I  see  before  us  in  a  prospective 
vista  of  amaxement  and  wonder.  These  papers, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  belong  to  the  Sculpturing 
Company,  consbting,  not  of  speculators  of  the 
common  school,  seeking  after  dividends,  premiums, 
promoter's  fees,  and  other  vulgarities^  but  men 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  genius — men,  genius- 
ennobled — whose  chisels  bid  the  marble  almost 
breathe — and  behold,  by  industry,  patience,  and 
perseverance,  the  marble  almost  breathes — and 
whose  conceptions  will  henceforward  become  the 
heritage  of  their  delighted,  edified,  and  instructed 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  from  the  maiden 
who — who — ^gleans  the  field  or  grasps  the  hook, 
to  the  noblest  princess  of  the  realm ;  and — " 

Mr.  Qarvie.— "  But  what  is  it  all,  then  ?  Tell 
us  plainly  what  it  is." 

Chairman. — "  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  marvel 
at  the  suggestion  of  oar  excellent  friend,  that  at 
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onee,  ud  it  if  bj  the  IthnrfeKe  tpetr,  I  Bboold 
penetrate  joar  Bpirits,  and  eonrej  to  them  the 
gtaddeoing  prospects  that  cheer  my  heart,  and 
Of erflow  mj  mind ;  bat  it  is  not  so  easy  as  some 
imagine,  to  plant  in  many  minds  those  eonvictiona 
that  are  deep-rooted  in  other  minds  ;  and  nnlees 
to  those  who  are  gifted  with  mechanical  capabilities 
or  ideas,  explanations  are  drj  and  tedious ;  but  the 
new  application  of  mechanism  described  in  these 
papers,  will  perform  what  has  been  done  bj  en- 
graring  for  the  inferior  jet  older  sister,  painting 
^to  sonlptnre/' 

Mr.  Garrie. — '^Done  already  in  stncco,  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  other  plastic  substances.*' 

Chairman. — **  I  am  reminded  by  my  learned  friend 
of  the  Italian  boys,  who  carry  for  sale  on  their 
trays  the  productions  of  Qnf%  Inn  Lane  and 
Leather  Lane — celebrated  localities  in  the  image 
trade  of  London ;  but  these  papers  refer  to  the 
production  of  copies  of  sculpture  on  the  most 
durable  material,  so  that  the  gardens  of  hnmble 
homes  may  be  ornamented  with  the  works  of  the 
great  sculptors  at  little  mors  than  the  price  of  the 
material.  Indeed,  there  is  no  limit  to  this  new 
business ;  because  genius,  after  a  ftohion,  may  be 
considered  unlimited.*' 

*'I  obserre,*'  remained  Mr.  Humphrey,  **  that 
this  is  a  cheapening  of  graten  images,  and  their 
multipliostion  in  the  land— a  proceeding  In  which 
I  see  danger.*' 

'*  But  the  chairman  should  be  allowed  to  finish 
—and,  when  he  has  finished,  Mr.  Humphrey,  to  fay 
whether  he  be,  or  be  not,  a  Mahomedan— -not  that  l 
hare  any  belief  in  the  cifilising  iufluence  of  fine 
art,  by  Itself.  It  requires  to  be  preceded  by  an 
educational  process;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
soundest  dogmas  of  our  greatest  teachers  in  poll* 
tical  economy,  to  expend  the  money  of  the  nation 
on  articles  that  are  not  reproductif  e.  It  is  a  sheer 
waste  of  capital,  which  should  be  guarded  against 
by  cheap  editions  of  Adam  Smith's  works/'  said 
Mr.  Nimmo. 

*<  I  thought  that  Mr.  Pittenweem  described  this 
new  inrention,"  Mr.  Graham  obserred,  '*  as  some- 
thing so  Tery  cheap  that  it  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  waste  of  capital,  but  simply  a  new  way  of  dress- 
ing stones." 

*'  Precisely  so — a  capital  idea— indeed,  the  tery 
thing  that  should  be  put  in  the  papers  on  the 
subject.  I  regret  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me/' 
replied  our  chairman. 

'*Then,  as  a  cheap  and  norel  plan  of  dressing 
stones  by  machinery." 

'*  Exactly ;  I  am  glad  that  Kitbattery  compre«» 
bends  this  great  scheme — machinery  and  steam 
power." 

**  Machinery  and  steam  power,"  pursued  Sil- 
battery,  "  being  used,  the  dressing  is  to  be  done 
•conomioally  *,  and  instead  of  the  chisel's  cuneiform 
characters,  traced  by  hand,  we  may  hare  profiles 
traced  upon  the  fronts  of  our  houses/' 

»  Of  course  they  may  be  done  perfectly,  rather 
than  traced.    Observe  that  tracing  is  a  mere  out- 


germ  of  the  fimsM  thowgbfr'  and  the 
sculpturing  machine  would  bring  out  perf^sel  oopiea 
of  any  profile,  statue,  or  atatuette." 

**  Any  graTcn  image,"  exdaimed  Mr.  Hun* 
phrey. 

*'Any  graTcn  image,**  replied  the  Ghainnaa. 
"  A  graren  image  is  not  a  sinful  thing  ift  llaelf. 
It  may  be  the  causes  or  the  tool,  of  ain  in  others^ 
but  it  is  no  more  sinful  than  bariey,  whieh  may  bi 
rery  badly  employed— *or  thaa  types,  wUeli  aaf 
be  used  to  print  bad  books." 

"'Then,  according  to  my  idea,"  Mr.  Gfiham 
went  on,  "  the  new  cathedral,  or  the  mW  laansloii, 
may  be  conyerted  into  one  great  grarctt  fmage^  tt 
one  series  of  graTcn  images — a  hundred  repelitieni 
of  the  seulptor^s  one  idea  done  in  the  process  of 
stone-dressing,  at  little  more  expense  than  thft 
common  process." 

"  That  is  it — you  hare  it,  air,  exactly— a  «oUe 
expanding  of  genius,  until  its  wings  shsll  OTcnha* 
dow  the  land.'* 

"  In  idolatry,'*  interposed  Mr.  Humphrey. 

"  As  my  respected  friend  pleases.  If  he  chooses 
to  fall  down  and  worship  the  walls  of  his  char6h, 
when  the  heritors  build  a  new  structure  at  Phten- 
drum,  it  may  be  so ;  but  this  error  will  not  be 
expected  from  him." 

"  It  occurs  to  my  memory,  that  in  your  capacity 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  yon  hold  that,  in  the 
drinking  usages,  the  prcTalence  of  the  t^pportunl^ 
makes  the  prcTalencc  of  the  temptation ;  and  ec 
in  these  grsTcn  images^-^their  prevalence  in  edilees 
devoted  to  religion,  would  tend  to  midcethe  danget 
of  a  sensuous  worship." 

*<That  involres/'  added  Mr.  Graham,  **  the 
questions  respecting  a  large  outlay  on  the  orai- 
mentatiun  of  churches — of  which,  generally  ipeak« 
ing,  Scotch  heritors  have  not  been  guilty ;  but  aa 
to  a  mansion,  if  the  bead  of  the  Douglas  house 
were  to  build  a  new  castle  at  Bothwell,  he  might 
have  each  stone  in  the  building  engraven  with  thft 
dagger  of  the  family,  or  any  other  heraldic  symbol, 
at  no  greater,  or  much  greater,  cost  than  that  of 
common  stone  dressing.  It  is  an  improtemeat, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  the  means  pursued." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  it ;  and  if  I  dh),  what  mote 
would  be  done  than  can  be  effected  lu  bricks,  or  in 
cast  iron,  any  day  ?"  Mr.  Qarvie  asked ;  and  the 
Cbair  replied,  that  *<  the  nicety  of  outline  achieved 
by  the  new  mechanism  could  not  be  seetired  ill 
brick  work,  and  was  not  effected  even  in  castings 
— for  the  new  copied  sculpture  was  not  to  be  dis*> 
tinguisbed  easily  from  the  original,  while  the  object 
in  view  is  not  to  build  houses  with  fronts  covered 
entirely  by  heraldic  symbols — although  that  might 
be  possible — but  to  reproduce  works  of  art  In 
durable  material,  at  a  price  so  low,  that  the  man* 
telpiece  of  the  peasant  might  exhibit  the  fruits  of 
the  genius  animating  the  great  masters,  to  the 
vast  improvement  of  national  taste— indeed,  to  its 
revolution,  imbuing  the  operative  with  the  ideal- 
istic conceptions  of  the  great  art  oowpnror^  whose 
fame  and  names  cast  a  haloanmiid  the  human  itee 
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— seeing  €feii  tbe  meanest  and  moBt  untutored 
nmge  is  connected  with  lb  em  by  the  tjes  of  a 
man  and  a  brother.  It  may  be  advisable  just  to 
say,  that,  like  all  great  discoveries,  from  the  egg 
of  Columbus  to  the  tea-kettle  of  Watt,  the  idea 
and  the  mens  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity. 
The  eutters  are  in  difTerent  forms,  to  suit  the  ma- 
terial on  which  they  are  meant  to  travel.  They 
may  be  wnraght  by  any  power,  but,  in  our  time, 
steam  power  is  the  dieapest  motive,  unless  under 
peculiar  circumataaces.  The  cutter  is  directed  in 
a  groove,  formed  to  correspond  with  the  image  to 
be  produced ;  or  it  is  guided  by  the  model  from 
which  it  IB  io  sottlpture.  Not  having  seen  the 
meehaiwm  —judging  only  from  plans  and  ezpiana- 
iioDS-- 1  hold  it  impossible,  when  the  work  has 
been  oommeDoed  properly,  that  any  deviation  from 
the  model  oan  oecur ;  and  the  speed,  I  am  assured, 
resembles  the  lightning's  flash,  or  the  electric 


"When  this  explanation,  of  which  I  did  not 
comprehend  any  portion,  was  finished,  Mr.  Nimmo 
remarked  that  it  contained  certain  errors.  An 
eleetm  message  beat  time,  if  it  had  a  sufficient 
distance  to  run ;  but  the  machines  for  sculpture, 
remaming  fixed  in  one  place,  must  necessarily 
occupy  a  certain  quantity  of  time,  and  therefore 
the  iilustratton  was  inexact— although  he  did  not 
mean  to  press  that  rouoh,  as  the  object  of  their 
ohnrman  might  have  been  only  a  figurative,  and 
not  a  litenii  comparison.  Certain  advantages 
might  be  derived  from  this  inrention,  and  certain 
diaadTsntages — supposing  it  to  do  the  work 
assigned  to  it  by  their  worthy  chairman,  which  he 
didn't  believe.  It  might  injure  the  painter's  trade, 
and  lead  to  the  restoration  of  hieroglyphics.  For 
eoBBBiple  t  if  a  pnbUohonse  was  to  be  known  by 
the  sign  of  the  Three  Dragons,  it  wonhi  be  need- 
less to  pamt  *  Three  Dragons,'  in  Roman  letters, 
on  a  board,  with  three  similitudes  of  nothing 
whatever  above  them ;  but,  under  the  new  system, 
tke  three  figures  resembling  nothbg  being  first 
done  in  stone,  if  even  that  material  were  needful,  as 
a  model,  could  be  transferred  to  every  separate 
stone  in  the  bniidlng  before  it  got  knocked  into 
lis  place ;  and  thus  they  would  have  '  the  Three 
BvagoBs'  for  ever  secured.  He  saw  no  other  use 
of  the  invention — supposing  it  to  be  an  invention ; 
and,  as  a  practieal  man,  be  declined  to  invest 
money  iu  the  Sculpturing  Company — which  he 
eonld  have  no  doubt,  as  a  practical  person,  was  to 
be  formed  immediately,  with  limited  liability,  and 
a  deposit  of  lOs.  per  £6  share  from  all  applicants 
for  favours — or,  in  other  language,  responsibilities. 

lir.  Qarvie  wanted  particularly  to  know  whether 
Okn  inventien  was  r^resented  as  entirely  new; 
and  the  chairman  expressed  the  pain  he  felt  that 
the  sensations  experienoed  by  himself,  on  the 
perusal  of  the  papers,  in  this  scheme-— which,  he 
might  remark,  had  received  the  approval  and  sup- 
port of  distinguished  periodicals  iu  the  literary  and 
seientifie  wotid-— had  not  been  communicated  to 
Us  andience.    Human  natnre  was  still  in  a  back- 


ward condition.  Mr.  Kimmo  considered  the 
scheme  chiefly  usefal  for  the  identification  of  the 
title  belonging  to  publichouses,  licensed  to  sell 
body  and  soul  destroying  drinks ;  and  for  that  it 
would  be  soon  useless,  as  matter  becoming  gra- 
dually more  snbjeeted  to  mind  would  secure  a 
state  of  society  from  which  exciting  mixtures  and 
stimulants  would  be  for  ever  excluded.  As  to 
Mr.  Garvie's  question,  he  might  take  on  himself 
to  say  that  the  invention  was.  entirely  novel-^a 
patent  of  the  present  day.  This  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating,  from  his  knowledge  of  patents^ 
and,  generally,  of  science. 

"I  do  not  call  in  question  the  Chairman's 
knowledge  of  patents,**  Mr.  Glarvie  said — and  I 
thought  Mrs.  Pittenweem  whispered  "  dear  bought 
knowledge ;" — **but,**  continned  our  host,  *•!  asked 
not  what  the  scheme  was  in  point  of  date,  but 
what  it  is  represented  to  be  by  the  present  pro- 
moters." 

"Here  are  the  papers.  They  don't  condes- 
cend on  particulars.  The  writers  merely  suggest 
the  expediency  of  my  circulating  the  information 
contained  in  them  among  my  scientific  friends,  and 
giving  the  proposed  company  my  moral  support.'* 

''Monetary,"  added  the  legal  old  gentleman, 
looking  at  the  papers — "  monetary.** 

"  Moral,  only,  I  believe,"  answered  the  Chair- 
man, conscious  of  his  own  reputed  weakness-— 
"only  moral." 

"  There,  now ;  you  have  not  read  out — *  You 
may  obtain  a  limited  number  of  shares  by  ap- 
plying.' " 

"As  a  favour,  however— only  as  a  l^vour — 
offered  to  gentlemen,"  said  the  Chairman,  in  a 
low,  modest  voice,  '*  distinguished  in  arts  or 
science." 

"As  a  favour,  to  be  sure.  Well  if  I  were 
getting  up  a  company,  I  would  put  it  that  way — 
meaning  no  harm,  but  as  a  dodge  necessary  in  the 
trade.  Now,  let  me  say  that  we  have  passed  the 
time  uselessly — blame  being  the  Chair's.  This  is 
an  old  scheme — I  don't  say  a  bad  one.  A  client 
of  mine  held  forty  shares  in  a  company  desiiirned  to 
make  people's  fortunes;  by  it.  He  paid  his  money 
— ^the  promoters  experimented  quite  honestly,  I 
fully  held,  until  their  money  was  done,  and  the 
philosopher's  stone  had  made  its  appearance.  Then, 
a  shareholder  flung  all  into  Chancery.  A  solicitor 
got  hold  of  him;  next  an  accountant.  They 
advised  him  that  he  had  been  cheated— that  the 
hard-working  promoters,  who  had  put  little  for- 
tunes into  this  patent — originally  it  came  from  the 
United  States. — ^had  enriched  themselves;  the 
winding  up  court  got  hold  of  it ;  everything  was 
sold  for  the  price  of  old  material ;  the  promoters 
really  were  ruined  ;  and  the  shareholders  have  had 
some  pound  or  thirty  shillings  per  share  to  pay. 
What  they  may  have  to  pay,  nobody  knows  yet. 
The  accountant,  solicitor,  and  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  are  still  winding  up— and 
they  will  wind  up  for  the  lifetime  of  all  the  share* 
holders,  leaving  a  residue  of  work  to  their  own 
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heirs,  exeeators,  and  saooesaon.  I  never  knew 
a  Gompanj  woand  up  in  England  yet,  under  the 
new  and  reformed  law — which  eeeois  to  be  a 
machine  intended  to  enrich  accountants,  barristers, 
and  solicitors,  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 
The  authors  were  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  wind* 
ing  up  act !  It  is  a  singular  feature  in  this  case, 
that  the  company  had  not  a  hundred  pounds  of 
debt.  I^eed,  the  promoters  were  honest  persons, 
and  might  have  done  well,  after  thej  had  no  more 
money  to  spend  upon  improvements.  Their  patent 
would  never  have  performed  all  that  was  promised, 
but  for  rough  work  it  might  have  been  useful.*' 

"  My  friends,  then,"  said  the  Chairman,  "  may 
have  improved  the  old  plans,  and  rendering  them 
more  eligible,  may  endeavour  to  resU^re  to  art  the 
boon  which  has  been  postponed  by  the  folly  of  a 
shareholder,  and  the  greed  of  his  agents.  Our 
respected  friend's  tale, — and  he  is  not  enthusiastic 
in  his  support  of  joint  stock  companies,  or  inclined 
to  favour  schemes  for  promoting  the  fine  arts, — 
shows  only  that  the  patent,  if  ever  in  use,  which  I 
do  not  admit,  was  used  by  honest  men.  For  my 
own  part,  looking  upon  the  promulgation  of  this 
system  as  a  new  era  in  sculpture,  I  give  it  unhesi- 
tatiagly  my  moral  support ;  and  the  time  may  come, 
when  we  may  all  regret  that  we  did  not  honour 
ourselves  by  easting  our  mite  of  monetary  support 
into  a  plan  that,  enriching  mankind,  by  cheapening 
noble  thought,  wili  doubly  enrich  those — as  all 
will  be  enriched — by  whose  means  it  will  be 
launched  into  the  world — means  that  will  fructify 
in  doing  their  work  a  thousand  fold — for  now 
and  ever — 

There  it  e  tide  in  the  efllidrt  of  men 

That,  Uken  at  the  full,  leads  on  to  fortane.** 

Mr.  Humphrey  hoped  that  they  would  be  guided 
out  of  temptation. 

Mr.  Neil  believed  that  the  sculptured  mania  was 
a  new  South  Sea  Scheme. 

Mrs.  Pittenweem,  hearing  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Eichequer  was  out  of  money,  wo;ild  be 
obliged  if  any  person,  who  conld  write  to  so  great 
a  man,  would  suggest  a  tax  of  even  one  penny 
upon  prospectuses — one  penny  per  sheet. 

Mr.  Nimmo  believed  that  there  was  a  fatuity  or 
mania,  in  planning  and  scheming ;  and  he  believed 
that  an  investigation  of  the  peculiar  formations  of 
inventors  and  patentees  would  prove  that  the 
organs  of  ideality  and  self-esteem  were  dangerously 
developed. 

Mr.  Qraham  deemed  all  that  quite  possible ;  but 
as  he  had  a  likiog  for  the  scheme,  if  Mr.  Nimmo 
would  oblige  them  by  gettiog  some  one  of  his 
clairvoyant  friends — one  of  the  mesmerised  to  look 
into  and  through  the  plan,  so  that  its  fate  in  divi- 
dends might  be  known,  he  would  be — they  all 
would  be — obliged.  Unless  they  could  make  use 
of  science,  surely  science  was  useless. 

Mr.  Qarvie  deemed,  that  this  employment  of 
mesmerism  would  dose  speculation,  and  was  un- 
desirable. The  Ohairman  had  made  two  assertions 
— first,  that  he  was  not  anxious  to  promote  the 


fine  arts ;  second,  that  sculpture  could  not  be  re« 
produced  in  plastic  material  with  a  satisfactory 
result.    In  reply,  would  they  hear 

A  TALE  OF  DERBYSHIRE  SPAR? 

''I  WILL  tell  you  the  tale  of  my  ornaments  in 
Derbyshire  spar,  to  vindicate  my  attachment  to  the 
fine  arts.  Thirty  years  ago,  English  persons  from 
the  potteries  occasionally  drove  their  waggons  with 
china  ware,  and  their  families,  down  to  Scotland. 
They  pitched  their  waggon  in  a  county  town,  and 
the  families  separated  themselves  with  their  baskets 
of  China,  and  did  a  fair  trade.  At  a  later  period, 
some  individuals  from  Derbyshire  brought  down 
collections  of  ornaments  in  Derbyshire  spar,  and 
sold  them  in  the  same  manner.  It  will  be  now 
thirty-three  years  when  the  autumn  is  past,  that 
on  an  evening  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  as  the 
night  was  coming  on,  I  came  home  with  my  bio« 
ther  from  the  court  to  the  office.  We  had  con* 
eluded  a  long  process  in  the  Parliament  House, 
and  were  pleased  with  the  result.  At  our  door, 
one  of  the  dealers  in  Derbyshire  spar  and  his  wife 
were  pleading  with  my  housekeeper  to  buy  some  of 
their  wares. 

"  The  housekeeper  told  them  roughly, '  There's 
nae  mistress  here ;'  and  as  we  tried  to  pass,  she 
became  still  sulkier — for  the  dealers  did  not  ob* 
serve  to  make  way  for  the '  maisters.'  The  man 
and  his  wife  seemed  wearied  with  their  work,  and 
my  brother — thinking,  it  may  be,  that  the  servant 
spoke  rather  roughly — remarked  to  the  woman 
that  her  basket  was  heavy ;  and  her  husband  said 
that  they  had  sold  nothing  whatever  to  lighten  it 
that  day.  So  my  brother  bought  these  two^> 
flower-jars,  I  would  call  them,  but  Mary  Anne 
says  vases.  They  are  still  preserved  on  oar  man* 
telpieoe  here.  They  cost  a  small  sum  of  money, 
and  the  people  being  so  glad  and  happy  that  we 
had  made  any  purchase,  I  took  some  other  articles, 
but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Derbyshire  spar 
ornaments  which  you  see  here.  The  husband  and 
wife  were  delighted;  for  the  cold  north-etstem 
wind  came  across  the  Frith,  over  Fife,  up  from  the 
North  Sea ;  and  they  said  that  they  would  make 
no  more  calls  that  evening.  We  paid  them  their 
money,  said  good  night,  went  to  dinner,  and  ex- 
pected to  hear  no  more  of  them. 

"Mary  Anne — will  you  bring  that  old  letter 
from  the  jar  ? 

"  We  did  hear  from  them,  three  years  and  five 
months  after  that  night.  This  is  the  letter.  Young 
men  do  not  know  the  labours  of  the  last  half 
century.  This  letter,  you  may  all  see,  is  marked 
*  Paid — 10^.'  Centuries  hence,  letters  with  that 
stamp  will  be  deemed  curious  reHos  of  old  customs. 
It  was  despatched  to  our  address,  as  you  will  see, 
from  a  small  place  in  Derbyshire.  It  runs  thus — 
correctly  spelt,  and  well  written: — 

Obmtluicn,  Tit  March,  18S0. 

We  have  for  some  time  abandoned  travelling,  and 
eondaet  a  ■mall  mannfactcring  eetaUithment.  In  oar  bmi- 
neit  we  hare  made  a  bad  debt  with  (the  name  it  given).  We 
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indole  iafoico  of  the  goodi,  and  will  make  any  farther 
declaration  that  yon  may  oootider  necessary ;  as  ve  wish 
only  to  have  oor  oiro  share  of  the  estate  and  trasting  that 
you  will  attend  to  onr  ioterests,  and  for  any  expense  iDcorred, 
bi^  to  refer  yon  to  Mr.  David  Dnrham,  in  onr  business  in 
yonr  city.  We  are,  tmly  yonrs, 

Jonathan  Smith  and  Co. 

P.S. — Our  Mrs.  Smith's  grateful  thanks  for  yonr  consi- 
deration of  her  heavy  basket,  npon  the  night  we  called  at 
yonr  lionse  in  NorthomberUnd  street ;  for  she  was  cold  sick 
and  weary,  and  we  had  sold  nothing  all  that  day.  We  got 
on  better  afterwards  and  left  Edinburgh,  sold  ont  in  n  week. 

J,  S.  and  Co. 

*  I  read  the  letter,  and  saying  its  of  little  use 
oar  interfering  in  the  matter,  handed  it  over  to  my 
brother.  He  read  it,  and  appeared  pleased  to 
hear  from  onr  only  clients  in  Derbyshire.  He 
wrote,  with  the  usnal  promise  of  attention,  rung 
his  bell,  told  Mr.  Still  to  gire  the  matter  his  par- 
ticular care,  and  this  settled  it  conclusi?elj.  To 
my  annojanop,  perhaps,  I  fonnd  that  we  were 
elected  trustees  upon  a  small  estate  in  the  crockery 
line. 

"  Mr.  Still  had  done  more  than  was  expected  ; 
but  he  had  taken  a  fancy,  too,  for  the  young  dealer 
— who  had  got  invdlred  through  the  folly  of 
wholesale  houses  thrusting,  not  a  stock,  but  too 
Urge  a  stock,  upon  his  hands,  and  then  boring 
liirn  for  bills  in  payment,  to  mature  before  the 
goods  could  be  sold.  That  is  their  policy — bad 
for  them,  I  say — ^good  for  us.  We  gave,  from 
several  causes,  more  than  the  usual  care  to  this 
estate.  The  young  man  had  once  some  expecta- 
tions from  a  West  Indian  property.  We  were 
drawn  into  a  correspondence  on  the  subject.  His 
share  of  the  property  was  realised,  and  as  his 
estate  was  not  a  bad  one,  and  had  only  a  small 
deficiency,  he  paid  all  his  creditors,  and  left  for 
Australia  early  in  1832. 

"Our  correspondence  with  Jamaica  regarding 
this  yonug  man's  property,  began  our  connexion 
with  the  Lunachies.  One  of  them  was  trustee 
over  the  estate  of  which  our  client  had  a  one  and 
twentieth  share.  They  wanted  some  business 
transacted  in  this  country.  They  had  correspon- 
dents before,  and  how  they  parted  from  them  I 
cannot  say.  Their  business  came  gradually  to  our 
house,  and  other  connexions,  with  it.  When  they 
came  to  reside  here,  we  acted  in  the  purchase  of 
their  estates,  and  have  been  the  agents  for  them 
ever  since. 

"We  heard  from  our  earthenware  merchant. 
The  years  pass  round  in  Australia  as  in  Europe 
In  the  time  that  elapsed  after  he  got  into 
position,  before  the  discovery  of  gold,  he  made 
money.  He  invested  extensively  in  real  estate, 
and  on  the  discovery  of  gold  he  became  rapidly 
rich— >not  that  he  had  anything  directly  to  do  with 
goldfinding,  but  it  had  to  do  with  him.  He  was 
connected  in  other  mining  operations ;  subsequently 
he  was  engaged  with  monetary  transactions.  In 
bolh  of  these  we  have  had  a  correspondence  with 
him,  and  others,  which  has  answered  us  very  well. 
Our  house  has,  curiously  enough,  a  large  connexion 


with  Australians  and  West  Indians,  and  all,  perhaps, 
traceable  to  onr  trusteeship  of  the  business  in 
crockeryware. 

"  My  friends  Jonathan  Smith  and  Co.  have  had 
other  transactions  since  then,  in  which  our  aid  has 
been  needed,  and  has  been  obtained,  and  has  been 
paid.  The  first  account,  in  a  freak  of  which  our 
firm  has  not  been  guilty  often,  was  declined,  except 
in  exchange.  It  was  small,  and  we  wrote  that  it 
would  remain  at  interest  until  we  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  goods  for  the  amount  on  the 
spot.  That  opportunity  came.  The  goods,  in  my 
opinion,  were  supplied  at  low  prices,  and  I  think 
the  interest  had  been  more  than  was  allowed  by 
the  law  against  usury.  For  a  person  who  is 
accused  of  not  comprehending  fine  art,  I  have  a 
curious  assortment  of  specimens  in  this  department. 
Two  years,  nearly,  now  have  passed  since  I  was 
at  Jonathan  Smith  and  Co.'s  place.  The  world  has 
gone  well  with  them.  Jonathan  Smith  is  now 
greyheaded,  corpulent,  and  would  not  feel  com- 
fortable without  a  very  long  pipe  of  an  evening — 
and  of  every  evening ;  and,  I  suppose,  porter — 
some  liquid,  muddy  and  brown,  of  which  they  have 
different  kinds  in  that  country.  Mrs.  Smith  would 
not  make  any  head  now  with  a  basket  of  Derby- 
shire spar  ware.  Site  is  a  portly  lady  in  her  village. 
They  are  hospitable,  kind  people ;  and  you  may 
see  some  specimens  of  earthenware  in  this  house, 
finished  on  classic  models,  and  in  classic  style, 
confuting  Mr.  Pittenweem's  opinion  that  sculpture 
cannot  be  beautifully  and  cheaply  reproduced  iu 
clay,  and  earthen  goods.  My  friends  are  now 
chiefly  engaged  on  that  description  of  work.  They 
have  a  number  of  workmen  and  skilled  workwomen 
engaged  in  their  business,  and  they  all  appear  to 
be  comfortable.  The  '  Co.*  consists  of  sons  and 
daughters.  They  set  a  bad  example  in  one  im- 
portant matter — for  they  have  nearly  all  married ; 
far  too  young.  They  promise  to  become  a  numer- 
ous company  soon,  in  the  number  of  young  faces 
that  I  observed  in  the  gardens  arouud  little  cotta- 
ges, which  were  inhabited  by  the  partners.  I  trust 
that  the  skilled  workmen  and  workwomen  will  not 
regard  these  cases  as  fair  precedents.  The  expe- 
rience that  I  have  attained  in  the  ornamental  trade 
of  Derbyshire  is,  you  will  observe,  favourable. 
Our  first  outlay  in  specimens  has  been  repaid  a 
thousandfold.*' 

Mr.  Humphrey  thought  the  circumstances  de- 
serving of  publication,  being  an  illustration  of  the 
adage  which  he  found  true  in  life — that  truth  was 
stranger  than  fiction. 

Mr.  Neil  thought  that  hb  esteemed  brother 
might  have  deduced  lessons  of  graver  importance 
than  that  which  he  had  named,  from  this  epitome 
of  many  transactions,  resulting  in  an  ocean  of  good 
flowing  out  of  a  well-spring  of  love — for  it  indi- 
cated  that,  in  the  quiet  doing  of  duty,  we  planted 
roots  of  pleasure,  from  which  we  should,  in  after 
seasons,  partake  of  the  fruits  of  satisfaction,  atid 
feel  the  truth  that,  as  virtue  was  its  own  reward, 
even  so  pleasant  were  the  ways  of  wisdom. 
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Mr.  Nimmo  felt  aggriered  that  time  abould  be  ' 
oocapied  in  drawing  inferences  out  of  common 
natural  results.      Here   was  the  case:    Messrs. 
Garvie  had  a  fortunate  day,  or  the  best  advocate — 
at  anjr  rate,  they  had  the  winning  plea.     So  thej 
eame  home  in  good   humour,  with  a  good  bill 
looming  in  the  distance,  a  little  hungrj,  and  bene- 
Tolentlj  inclined.     This  was  their  temperament  at 
the  time.     Upon  their  return,  thej  found  their 
servant — who  had  not  gained   a  case— who  was 
thinking  of  dinner,  doubtless,   probably  a  little 
behind — irritated    at    the    perseverance    of  this 
hawker  of  ornaments,  and  his  wife,  but  not  aban* 
doning  truth  in  her  argument  with  them.     The 
hawker  and  his  partner,  very  naturally,  wished  1o 
make  a  sale.     Mr.  Garrie  and  his  brother  tbrew 
away  a  pound  or  two — we  know  not  how  many— 
because,  at  the  time,  the  bump  of  benevolence  in 
the  brain  of  our  late  friend  was  unduly  influenced 
into  an  activity  I  hope  altogether  peciUiar ;  while, 
as  to  our  present  friend,  man  is  an  imitative  animal 
— indeed,  he  may  be  classified  as  the  creature,  of 
all  others,  that  imitates ;  and,  partly  from  the  cause 
that  actuated  his  brother,  and  partly  from  a  com- 
mon auxiety  to  imitate,  he  nlso  purchased.     I  do 
not  say  that  the  cold  of  the  falling  night  and  the 
easterly  wind  had  no  effect  on  our  friends     They 
would  merely  render  the  bump  of  benevolence,  in 
the  circumstances,  more  active.      The  purchase 
shows  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  welUregulated 
mind*    I  never  do  such  things ;  for  I  have  learned 
to  command  my  affections   and  passions,  so  as 
always  to  keep  them  in  their  right  places ;  and  I 
do  not  purchase  goods  from  persons  with  whom  I 
am  unacquainted,  or  goods  that,  not  being  neces- 
aaries,  are  not  in  themselves  reproductive.     As 
for  the  rest,  Jonathan   Smith  and  Co.,  wanting 
legal  advice,  applied  to  a  firm  whose  address  they 
remembered.    That  arose  from  the  brass  plate  on 
the  door.    Let  me  say,  that  the  current  of  events 
into  which  the  Messrs.  Garvie  were  carried,  origi- 
nated in  that  brass  plate;  and  to  the  engraver 
thereof  thanks  are  due  justly,  for  the  apparent 
success  that  has  attended  our  friends.     That  is 
my  view  of  the  matter — and  I  always  labour  to 
'*  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse.*' 

"  I  can  only  say — or  I  could  say  otlier  things, 
too ;  but  I  will  only  si^  this — and  none  of  us  has 
said  anything  this  evening,  but  listened,  and 
wrought  as  hard  as  ever  Mrs.  Smith  did,  with  her 
basket  and'her  hard  and  pretty  ware — that  I  never 
understand  Mr.  Nimmo,  not  one  bit — and  never 
could  or  did,  and  never  need  to  try,  by  any  manner 
of  means — when  he  gets  upon  his  high  horse,  and 
bumps,  bumps  away ;  and  I  wish  he  would  not, 
now — that  I  do ;  and  so  do  we  all,  with  all  our 
hearts ;  for  it's  so  provoking  to  hear  a  gentleman 
talk  so  well,  and  yet  not  know  anything  of  anything 
of  which  he  speaks ;  only,  as  I  was  saying,  I  can 
say  this,  that  I  buy  a  great  number  of  pieces— •! 
saw  them  called  pieces  in  a  great  paper  of  figures 
that  Idr.  Pittenweem  has — ** 

"  Board  of  Trade  returns,  my  dear." 


*' Board  of  Trade  returns— veiy  good,  thn 
maids  tell  me  that  they  do  better  than  turf,  with  * 
little  wood,  for  the  fires—" 

*<  For  the  what,  Marion  P** 

"  The  fires,  Charles— to  light  the  fires.  People 
must  have  firo,  though  they  are  not  much  needed 
just  now." 

"  But  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  on  which  I 
intended  to  found  my  great  work  on  British  prices 
— the  hope  of  a  lifetime — burned  to  light  fires ! 
Who  could  have  ever  dreamed  of  this  extrava- 
gance P" 

*' Dreamed,  dear  meP  We  dreamed!  Wliocoald 
have  dreamed  of  keepbg  all  these  bundles  of  paper 
in  a  small  house  like  Moorcleuoh  P  Only,  I  diarc 
say  you  can  get  second  editions  in  time  for  the 
work  on  British  Prices.  And  I  know  that  I  have 
bought  many  pieces  of  china,  and  ciookeiy,  and 
delf,  and  earthen  and  porcelain  waresi  onameatal 
and  useful,  for  our  house,  where  th^  are  always 
breaking  everything  that  can  be  broken — and  thal'a 
worse  than  burning  Boards  of  Trade — and  I  nerer 
was  any  better;  not  a  penny  better  for  all  my 
purchases.  The  world  flows  to  some  people,  to  be 
sure,  and  they  cannot  help  it ;  but,  as  I  was  to  say, 
if  the  Messrs.  Garvie  had  turned  Jonathan  Smith 
and  Company  away  from  their  doors  in  an  unkind 
way,  the  brass  plate  would  have  been  forgotten, 
«nd  the  Lonachies  would  have  been  unknown,  and 
I  dare  say  your  father  would  have  been  a  poorer 
man  to-day  by  a  thousand  pounds,  Mary  Anne." 

"  You  might  say  five  thousand,  Mrs.  Pittenweem, 
and  not  be  far  wrong.*' 

*'  There,  then,  Mary  Anne,  your  father  saya  five 
thousand  pounds ;  and  that  shows,  what  I  am  ever 
telling  all  of  you,  that  people  should  be  civil  in 
their  dealings — although,  I  am  sure,  I  never  did 
make  any  number  of  pounds  by  my  civility;  but 
it's  pleasant,  and  I  may  have  sayed  them." 

*'  You  know  the  passage,  Mrs.  Pittenweem,  of 
entertaining  angels,  unawares.*' 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  Mr.  Humphrey ;  but  I  do  not 
say  that  angels,  when  they  get  up  in  the  worid, 
smoke  long  pipes,  like  Jonathan  Smith ;  or  become 
rotund  grandmothers,  like  '  and  Company ;'  and  I 
keep  to  dealings  with  my  own  kind,  and  remember 
one  other  passage,  too,  that  we  would  be  better  to 
remember  often,  and  yet  we  often  forget — that  man 
kind,  and  womankind,  too,  are  all  made  of  the  same 
blood,  to  inhabit  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  am  sure, 
now,  that  one  would  think  half  the  world  forgot 
that,  as  regards  even  their  own  servants  and  work* 
people,  let  alone  black,  and  brown,  and  yellow 
people,  in  the  Indies  and  otherwise.  But  I  am 
not  sure,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that  we  should  quote 
Scripture  too  often ;  because,  sometimes,  thera'a 
an  art — while  there's  not  one  word  of  it  near  the 
heart — in  having  knots  of  texts  on  the  tongue."  ^ 

**  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  my  reference  waa  made  in 
the  strict  discharge  of  my  duty,  and  in  all  rever* 
enoe." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  I  did  not 
think  of  you  in  the  matter." 
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.  "  No ;  it  was  of  me,  Marios,  that  yoa  thought ; 
and  yet,  I  do  not  quote  Scripture  with  a  wrong 
intention.  But  it's  all  for  mj  benefit,  these  three 
long  speeches.  I  never  heard  jou  speak  so  long 
before— all  at  once,  I  think." 

"  Then  it  was  not  for  yoa,  Mary  Anne,  nor  for 
any  one  in  particular ;  but  I  think  quoting  Scrip- 
ture b'ghtly  a  great  sin— that  I  do. 

'*  An  imitation  and  a  temptation  of  Satan,''  said 
Mr.  Neil,  "  for  which  men  of  genius,  or  so-called 
genius,  are  blameable  or  liable." 

"Not  more  blameable,  or  liable,  than  persons 
destitute  of  any  scintillation  or  sparkling  of  genius 
—persons  of  a  dull,  leaden  life,  on  whose  cranium 
it  would  be  no  more  possible  to  trace  an  organ 
than  upon  the  balls  of  a  bowling-green.  To  cut 
short  any  argument,  I  do  not  apply  this  remark 
personally  to  Mr.  Neil,  or  to  any  person,  except 
such  persons  as  may  feel  it  to  be  applicable,  and 
who  would  do  or  say  wild  things,  if  they  were 
able ;  not  being  able,  they  do  not  err  that  way, 
but  in  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  want  of 
capability.  They  rejoice  in  their  own  weakness," 
said  Mr.  Nimmo,  with  an  air  that  told  us  all  how 
he  did  not  consider  himself  one  of  them. 

"  You  place  no  account  on  education,  then  P" 
Mr.  Humphrey  suggested. 

"  None  on  training — hard,  methodical,  profes- 
sional training  P"  growled  Mr.  Garrie. 

"  None  whateyer,"  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  Mr. 
McWhistle,  from  his  corner,  "  on  reputable  and 
sound  scholastic  flageUation  P*' 

**  The  grand  prevailing  influence  of  mind  over 
matter,  is  here  set  entirely  at  defiance,  despised, 
forgotten,  ignored,  and  neglected ;  for,  even  as  I 
have  conclusively  shown  in  lectures  addressed  by 
me,  during  the  last  winter,  in  more  than  one  paro- 
chial school  in  our  county,  to  assembkges  of,  I 
may  add,  highly  intellectual  men,  the  pith  and 
power  of  our  parishes ;  for  if  there  were  truth— 
whereas  there  is  only  nervous  matter— but  if  there 
were  truth  in  these  organs  of  Mr.  Nimmo's,  they 
would  still  be  affected  by  that  gentleman's  midd— 
still  be  amenable  to,  conquered  by,  guided  under, 
Mr.  Nimrao's  will.  That's  conclusive  on  the 
subject ;  and  Mr.  Nimmo's  organs  of  the  mbd,  as 
he  calls  them,  are  no  more  his  mind,  than  Mr. 
Nimmo's  feet  or  his  fingers" — and  the  chairman 
sat  down. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  nil  speaking  of  P  I  have 
been  quite  wearied  out  a  long  time  since— towards 
the  time  when  Mrs.  Pittenweem  charged  me  with 
too  frequently  quoting  the  Bible." 

"  No,  indeed,  John ;  I  never  did.  You  are  not 
a  man  of  genius,  and,  you  hear,  Mr.  Neil  says  that 
it's  only  men  of  genius  who  commit  that  blunder." 

*'  Then  it  must  have  been  my  aunt  here ;  she 
always  quotes  it,  when  necessary — and  knows  it 
all,  too,  from  Alpha  to  Omega—which  I  wish  that 
I  did. — Only,  of  course,  she  is  not  either  a  man  of 
genius!" 

**  And  it  was  not  your  aunt  there,  either ;  and 
t  was  not  anybody  at  all  in  particular,  but  every- 


body who  do  it  carelessly,  that  I  spoke  of ;  and 
I'm  sure  it's  useless  saying  so  much  of  nothing 
and  there  would  not  be  so  much  said,  if  we  did, 
not  think  our  practices  not  quite  equal  to  our  pro- 
fessions." 

"I  was,"  said  Miss  Graham,  "an  attentive 
listener  to  Mr.  Garvie's  business  story ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  business  transactions  are  just  like  the 
loose  threads,  in  themselves,  of  this  embroidery ; 
they  are  all  wrought  up  into  forms  of  some  kind, 
good  or  evil,  if  we  could  only  trace  and  wateh 
them«  We  never  meet  a  wandering  foot  without 
a  purpose.  It  is  straightway  woven  into  our  web 
— a  flower  or  a  thorn.  Mr.  Garvie's  story  only 
illustrates  that.  The  strangers,  with  their  little 
ornaments,  might  have  come  and  gone,  and  their 
coming  and  going  might  have  been  a  very  little 
thorn,  scarcely  perceptible,  in  his  life  and  in  theirs. 
As  it  was,  the  coming  and  the  going  are  threads 
that  have  been  woven  into  flowers,  both  in  North- 
umberland-street and  Derbyshire — and  all  so  easily 
done,  too;  and  it  seems  that  the  flowers  have 
changed  to  fruit.  These  five  thousand  pounds,  or, 
more,  probably,  perhaps  other  five  thousand,  are 
respectable  fruit." 

'*  You  believe  in  special  providences,  then,  Miss 
Gh^am  P"  asked  Mr.  Nimmo. 

"Of  course  1  do ;  if  I  believe  at  all  I  believe 
in  them." 

"  Still,  supposing  you  correct,  how  do  you  ao- 
count  for  so  much  being  left  to  oneself  P  For  if  the 
Messrs.  Garvie  had  lost  their  case  that  day,  or 
been  in  an  ili-humour,  for  example«-I  do  not  say 
our  friend  ever  is  that,  for  he  is  a  man  of  an 
equable  temperament ;  still,  it  might  have  been ; 
and  then  your  flowers  and  fruits  would  all  have  been 
briars  and  thorns." 

*'  It  is  true,  Mr.  Nimmo,  in  one  sense  only,  and 
that  is  no  good  sense ;  for  if  I  believe  in  special 
providences,  I  beUeve  in  them.  They  did  not 
begin  at  the  moment  when  the  Messrs.  Garvie 
went  home  to  dinner.  Their  going  home  at  the 
moment,  and  the  feeling  with  which  they  went, 
would  be  links  of  the  chain,  well  secured." 

"  Well,  I  understand  that,  now.  It  is  a  sublime 
idea,  at  least — sublime,  if  not  terrible." 

"And  farther,  Mr.  Nimmo;  I  go  farther  back, 
and  I  say  that  you,  for  example,  and  John  here, 
and  all  of  us,  are  placed  as  we  are  phiced  through 
that  weaving  of  the  web  before  you  or  he  were 
born.  So  I  tell  him  that  he  is  bound,  by  that 
truth,  to  do  more  good  in  the  world  than  he  does ; 
and  I  suppose  you  are  the  same,  only,  of  course,  I 
judge  not  unless  I  know  well — and  yours  may  bo 
an  extremely  useful  life,  Mr.  Nimmo." 

"  Though  we  see  it  not.  Now,  Miss  Graham, 
is  not  that  what  you  were  to  add  P" 

"  No,  indeed,  or  I  should  have  added  it." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  "  there's  no 
mistake  respecting  me,  Aunty.  I  am  always  a 
sure  card.  I  never  do  right — or  else,  the  right 
that  I  should  do,  owing  to  something  that  hap- 
pened, somehow  and  somewhere,  down  in  the  dark 
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ages,  nhen  the  Gralums  got  Kilbattery,  is  not 
sufficient  bcesiise  I  descended  from  them^  holding 
bard  hj  the  land ;  and  jet.  if  I  ircre  to  die,  joa 
would  pnt  on  record  that  I  was  au  affectionate 
friend,  and  an  enterprising  and  indulgent  landlord." 

*'I  am  leminded,'*  said  the  chairman,  bj  this 
discnssion,  on  the  panoramic  and  photographic 
ideas  of  the  fature,  recently  suggested.  The  sub- 
ject seems  to  be — *' 

"Bnt,"  remarked,  Mr.  Ganie,  '^jou  are  not  to 
dive  into  the  future,  at  present.  The  idea  is,  that 
our  present  lives  are  photographed ;  and  in  our 
future  life  we  shall  have  to  study  the  gallery.  We 
will  hear  that  at  another  time.  The  subject  is 
endless.** 

"I  am  reminded*'— (the  Secretary,  Mr.  Mac- 
whbtle  it  was  who  was  reminded) — ''that  we  came 
here  to  consider  an  essay,  or  paper,  that  was  to 
hara  been  furnished  by  our  worihy  host  upon  a 
topic,  minuted  regularly,  and  not  discharged,  or 
exhausted  from  my  minutes,  namely,  the  question 
of  female  education,  and,  as  I  understood,  employ- 
ment— taking  education  in  its  non*natural  and 
wide  sense,  to  comprehend  all  the  means  whereby 
a  human  being  is  to  be  fitted  to  make  his  or  her 
way  through  this  field  of  strife  in  a  creditable 
manner,  and  to  be  provided  with  things  convenient 
for  her  or  him.  As  to  this  eveniog's  transsc lions 
hitherto,  I  can  only  enter — '  The  Chairman  arrived 
too  late,  and  excused  himself  by  the  discussion  of 
a  patent  regarding  carving  graven  imsges,  which 
turned  out  to  be  old.  Thereafter,  Mr.  Garvie 
aubstituted  for  his  essay  a  narrative  of  the  manner 
in  which  an  English  woman  was  employed  profit- 
ably in  selling  Derbyshire  ornaments,  which  was 
followed  by  a  discussion  on  several  other  matters 
indirectly  bearing  thereupon.*  Will  that  scroll 
answer  Uie  purpose  of  your  minute  book  ?** 


SUNDRIES. 
Tnis  is  the  most  convenient  word  in  our  language 
for  a  person  who  keeps  a  private  cash  book  for  his 
own  edification,  and  forgets.  He  can  always  set 
himself  right  with  himself  by  **  sundries.**  It  is  less 
useful  with  other  people  who  hate  petty  expenses, 
Aud  alwajfs  asks  for  vouchers.  In  my  case,  there 
is  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  belter  be  passed  over  to 
sundries,  but  that  will  not  do,  for  he  held  a  large 
acceptance  of  Moorcleochs — that  for  a  thousand 
pounds — and  it  had  passed  into  a  harder  grip ; 
but  it  must  be  got  out  somehow — it  is  long  past 
due — only  Mr.  Brown  will  do  for  that. 

Next,  Mr.  Jones  was  interested  unfortunately 
in  the  living  waif,  caught  on  the  road  by  Mr. 
Graham's  mare  on  that  midsommer  night,  to  which 
]  revert  as  a  very  pleasant  recollection,  now  that 
the  leaves  are  fading  rnd  falling  everywhere,  and 
bf ginning  to  make  people  sad  who  remember  how 


it  is  written  that  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.  Mr. 
Nimmo  strongly  urged  Mr.  Graham  to  bold  hia 
own  horse,  or  to  lift  the  sleeping  figure  to  the  road 
side  aud  send  the  people  from  the  toll,  not  far 
away,  to  help.  That  was  Mr.  Nimmo*s  theory  of 
duty,  and  not  Mr.  Graliam*s ;  yet  how  to  put  a 
better  in  practice  was  questionable  when  the  figure 
solved  all  by  speaking  for  itself. 

After  a  Uttle  exeition  it  was  got  forward  to  the 
toll-house,  and  after  the  family  had  been  roused  oat 
of  slumber,  whidi  they  would  haTO  beea  at  any 
rate  to  pass  the  horses,  there  was  ao  diSealty  in 
depositing  the  figure  there,  for  the  bouse  had  oaee 
been  licensed,  and  had  several  spare  rooms ;  aad. 
moreoTcr,  Mrs.  Mortou  is  a  mot[herly  woman,  and 
by  no  means  indisposed,  as  she  says,  to  help  a 
fellow-creature  in  distress.  Mrs.  Morton,  indeed, 
enacts  the  Samaritan  often,  and  takes  credit 
thereanent  If  so,  her  husband  is  the  innkeeper. 
After  the  gentlemen  got  on  their  horses,  and  the 
figure  with  its  small  bundle  was  on  the  settle 
waiting  Mrs.  Morton's  kettle  to  boil  for  tea,  Mr. 
Morton  quietly  remarked  :-* 

"  Ye  answer  for  a*  expenses,  Kilbattery  ?** 

••  O'  of  course,  John ;  surely.** 

**  In  case  o*  death  ye  kenP*' 

Well,  that  too.  But  why  ask  tliat ;  a  cup  of 
tea,  a  good  supper>  and  six  hour's  sleep  are  all  the 
medicine  needed. 

Weel,  I  kenna,  but  onyhow  its  best  to  be 
expleecet. 

"  There,**  said  Mr.  Nimmo  as  they  rode  away, 
"  there  *8  your  Forbes  McKensie  Act  for  yoa.  And 
your  opposition  to  licensing.  I  am  for  free  trade. 
People  should  sell  what  others  want  when  and 
where  they  please.** 

"  But  what  has  Mr.  Forbes  MoKenaie's  Act  to 
do  with  us  this  evening?** 

"  Tbis  much,  that  this  person  could  not  have 
had  a  glass  of  brandy,  you  see,  though  he  had 
been  dying — it's  past  eleven  1** 

"  But  he  did  not  want  brandy." 

"Then  the  house  is  not  licensed  ;  yon  could 
not  have  compelled  the  Mortons  to  ahelter  the 
wayfarer." 

"  Dou*t  want  either.  We  have  not  ridden  out 
of  Christianity  yet.  By  the  way,  one  of  your 
houses  near  the  works  has  lost  its  license.** 

"  Lost  its  license  ?  You  need  not  tell  m^.  It 
has  fallen  one -half  in  rent  thereby.  So  much  for 
this  interference  with  trade.*' 

Yes,  of  course  it  must  bo  a  base  thing  that  takes 
from  the  rent  of  a  house.  Don't  you  think  that 
other  opponents  of  the  Act  feel  its  operation  ia 
that  way  P*' 

"  I  don't  know  the  motives  of  other  people,  but 
ten  pounds  do  no  more  than  meet  my  loss  yearly.'* 

"  And  so  you  oppose  the  Act  P**  said  Gimham. 

"  In  the  course  of  trade,"  added  his  friend. 
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SCENE  XXIII. 


AT  SEA. 


'' SrEWiiiiBESS,  oh !" — Down  with  the  cartain,  for 
the  scene  is  the  cabin  of  tlie  Manx  Fairy.  There  has 
been  a  gale — there  always  is,  or  has  been,  some- 
thing of  the  sort  in  the  Irish  sea— and  the  packet 
rolls  with  that  peculiar  motion  so  detrimental  to  the 
nerres  of  passengers  of  doubtful  sea- going  qualities. 
Eraamns  Wilson  says,  that  after  mature  considera- 
tion and  a  minute  investigation  into  the  cause  of 
sea-sickness  he  has  arriTcd  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  mode  of  repelling  that  most  distressing 
ailment  is  to  tie  a  scarf  tightly  round  the  stomach, 
fix  the  heels  firmly  in  the  floor,  sit  back  on  the 
Beat,  and  forget  all  about  the  troubles  of  sea  sick- 
ness. 

As  if  that  were  possible  P  As  if  every  one  did 
not  try  to  do  it,  and  did  not  completely  fail  in  the 
endeafonr  ?  As  if  the  premoiiitory  symptom,  were 
not  always  put  down  to  "  feeling  rather  queerish 
— from  hunger,"  or  "being  up  late  the  night 
before,"  or  "  disliking  the  noise  of  the  paddles,  and 
the  smell  of  the  engine." 

"  Likely  to  be  roughish,"  said  a  gentleman  as 
he  walked  the  deck,  to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply ;  "  the  sea  has  not 
gone  down  yet — there's  a  nasty  roll  in  it." 

**  Good-bye  to  England  for  a  time,"  added  the 
first  speaker.  '^  It  is  pleasant  to  get  away  from 
the  heat  and  smoke  of  town.*' 

''  And  by  Joyc  it's  equally  pleasant  to  get  back 
to  it  after  the  infernal  bore  of  the  country,"  said  a 
biped  with  a  cigar  in  his  month,  and  a  fishing 
basket  strung  across  his  back,  who  lounged  oyer 
the  lower  deck  of  the  vessel. 

"  You  think  the  country  a  bore,  do  you  P"  asked 
Clayton,  for  he  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

"  A  deuced  bore,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  are  a  fisherman P"  said  Clayton. 

"  Yes — it's  something  to  do — doesn't  want  much 
exertion — permits  of  smoking." 

'*  And  dosn't  need  brains,"  added  Clayton,  as  a 
peculiar  smile  crossed  his  face. 

"  Have  one  P"  asked  the  other,  as  he  held  his 
cigar-case  to  Clayton,  first  selecting  from  the  con- 
tents for  himself.     "  Have  one  P" 

*'  No  thank  yon,"  replied  Clayton ;  "  is  that  a 
portrait  P" 

He  alluded  to  a  miniature  on  the  cigar  case. 

"Yes — at  least  'no.*  Portrait  of  somebody; 
don't  know  who  though ;  bought  it  in  Jersey." 

"  Ton  have  just  come  from  Jersey  then  P" 

"  Yes." 

«*  What  sort  of  a  place  is  St.  Helier*s  P" 

"  Decidedly  pleasant-  Lots  of  pretty  girls,  lots 
of  dancing,  lots  of  fun — tobacco  cheap,  and  liquor 
moderate.'* 

*'  Umph,"  said  Clayton,  "  a  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory account.      Can   you  give  me  an   equally 


succinct  idea  of  the   produce  of  the  island,  the 
agriculture,  the  capabilities,  &c. 

"  Confound  it,  no,"  replied  his  companion.  "  I 
never  trouble  my  brains  about  such  bosh  as  that." 

"  Brains,"  said  Clayton  to  himself,  as  his  eye 
wandered  iuquititively  over  the  well -oiled  locks  of 
the  champion  of  St.  Helier's,  apparently  searching 
for  that  which  he  seemed  to  think  must  be  pos- 
sessed in  but  a  minimum  quantity. 

"I  leave  all  such  rubbish  alone,"  said  the 
other. 

("Fortunately,"  was  the  aside  of  Clayton). 

"Why,  sir,  what  with  parade,  and  mess,  and 
garrison  duty,  and  rifle  practice,  a  man  has  his 
hands  full — there's  lots  to  do." 

"  Zo/«,*'  said  Clayton  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice, 
as  the  other  lit  a  fresh  cigar,  2a/«  o'  girls ;  lot§  of 
dancing ;  his  to  do  !  what  a  very  useful  and  com- 
prehensive word  Ms  must  be." 

"  I  conclude  that  you  are  one  of  H.  M.  servants 
then,"  he  added  aloud. 

"  I  am,"  was  the  reply. 

"  In  what  regiment  P" 

Now  the  answer  concerned  no  one  but  Clayton, 
and  therefore  no  one  has  any  concern  with  it  but 
him,  and  therefore  whether  the  regiment  were  the 
first,  or  the  one  thousand  and  first,  deponent  sayeth 
not.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  it  was  either  one 
of  those  two  numbers,  or  something  between  or 
beyond  the  two,  which  is  quite  near  enough  for 
general  purposes.  However,  as  much  as  this  may  be 
told.  The  gentleman  was  Yclept  Sinclair — 
Edmund  Sinclair — a  lieutenant  in  the  line,  near 
his  company,  and — "  for  purchase."  So  much  did 
Clayton  discover  before  he  had  been  many  minutes 
with  him,  and  the  military  hero  having  unfolded  the 
deepest  recesses  of  his  shallow  brain  where  tbe 
words,  '*  Captain  Sinclair"  lay  enshrouded,  collapsed 
into  cigar  and  small  talk  again. 

"Deucedly  pretty  girl,"  he  said,  as  puffing 
away  at  the  cigar  he  devoted  his  eyes  to  and 
twirled  hb  moustache  at  a  very  lovely  face,  shelter- 
ing under  the  pent-house  of  a  brown  mushroom 
hat. 

*'  A  decidedly  pretty  girl !" 

Clayton  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  but 
said  nothing,  although  the  lovely  face  certainly 
smiled  at  him. 

"  Splendid  eyes  1"  said  the  aspiring  lieutenant. 

Clayton  did  not  look  round  even  this  time. 

"  Deucedly  odd !"  pursued  the  lieutenant ; 
"  deucedly  odd !  She's  off— blushed  like  a  rose 
— looked  as  proud  as  Lucifer." 

« Probably,  did  not  like  to  be  the  object  of 
marked  attention,"  said  Clayton,  in  a  cold  severe 
tone. 

<«  Deucedly  provoking,"  replied  the  o.her,  who 
seemed  to  think  the  English  language  not  forcible 
enough  to  express  his  very  forcible  ideas  nnlil 
strengthened  by  oaths. 
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"  Deaoedlj  provoking  tbongli — tidiest  little  lot 
r? e  seen  a  long  time.'* 

'*  Lot  again/*  was  Clayton's  toUo-voee, 

**  Going  to  that  hole,  Bamsey  V*  asked  Sinclair. 

"Hole?"  replied  CUyton,  ''hole?  I  don't  think 
it's  in  a  TaUey  P     Hole?" 

'*  Ha  I  ha  1"  laughed  the  other,  "  ha !  ha !  very 
good,  very  good !" 

*'What  is  very  good?''  said  Clayton,  looking 
innocent. 

Why,  your  remark — ha !  ha  I" 
How?"    said  Clapton,    "where  is  the  jest? 
I  really  am  so  stupid  that  I  cannot  see  the  point.*' 

"  Ha !  ha !"  said  the  other,  "  ha !  ha !  ha  !'*      ■ 

Clayton  looked  at  him  quietly  and  steadily. 

"Hal  ha!  hal"  ejaculated  the  gallant  defender 
of  the  country  onoe  more.  "  Ramsey  in  a  valley," 
were  his  lost  words  At  Clayton,  saying. tl^at  he  had 
"  friends  on  board,  and  must  sec  if  they  "^^ilttted 
anything,'*  moved  off. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Clayton,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  the  "  friends,"  went  right  up  to  the 
very  lovely  faoo  which  had  provoked  Mr.  Sinclair's 
admiration,  and  looked  at  it  kindly  and  affection- 
ately. 

''Who  was  that  rude  person,  uncle,  yoa  were 
talking  to  ?"  said  Yolante. 

"  A  man  named  Sinclair,"  replied  Clayton ;  "a 
young  fool  with  more  words  than  wit,  and  money 
enough  to  purohase  what  should  be  the  reward  of 
bravery — promotion — toking  by  his  gold  the  place 
of  merit,  which  nature  never  meant  for  him,  and 
leaving  better  men  in  the  lurch.  Fancy  that  idiot 
in  charge  of  a  company,  and  he  wiU  be  on  the  first 
vacancy.  The  truth  is,"  said  Clayton,  warming 
with  the  subject,  '*that  our  English  army  is 
destroyed  by  the  purchase  system.  It  is  discourag- 
ing to  a  good,  but  penniless  officer  to  see  a  brain- 
lets  fool  step  over  him." 

"I  agree  with  70U,"  replied  a  gentleman  who 
sat  by  Yolante's  side.  A  tail  stout  man  he  was, 
on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty  certainly,  a  clergyman, 
it  seemed,  by  his  sable  garb  and  white  neck-tie ;  a 
lover  of  oomfort,  by  the  black  straw  hat,  so  oool 
and  light,  substituted  for  the  close  and  heavy 
beaver. 

"  You  agree  with  me  fully.  I  believe  our  military 
ranks,  to  be  a  refuge  for  the  destitute — in  brains. 
Let  a  man  once  get  in,  through  his  friends,  or  his 
tailor,  or  his  mother's  maid,  for  what  I  know,  and 
if  he  has  a  few  thousands  at  command  nothing  can 
keep  him  from  being  a  general.  He  may  be  the 
most  arrant  coward  on  earth,  let  him  get  into  the 
guards  and  his  courage  will  only  be  tested  by  a 
London  crowd  gaping  at  their  Queen.  And  any 
fool,  if  he  only  possess  a  sufficient  amount  of  brass 
to  paas  the  examination  can  obtain  a  certificate.  As 
to  the  '  education '  for  the  army ;  what  is  it  ?  A 
boyhood  spent  in  idleness ;  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge gained,  parrot-like  knowledge  which  would 
disgrace  a  well  read  school-girl ;  and  then  three 
months  '  cramming '  at  the  end,  under  some  mili- 
tary tutor,  who  is  the  '  friend,*  of  the  examiners, 


uses  their  book,  and  knows  how  to  get  up  young 
men  for  the  army.*' 

"  You  are  severe,"  said  the  owner  of  the  straw 
hat. 

"Enough  to  make  me  so,*'  replied  Clayton, 
"  when  I  see  an  idiot  like  that  Sinclair,  about  to 
purchase  over  my  old  friend  Armstrong — the  latter 
being  as  worthy  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed,  brave 
as  St.  George,  and  honest  as 

"  The  present  government,"  broke  in  the  owner 
of  the  straw  hat. 

"  Which  of  *em  ?"  said,  Clayton,  "Cobden  or 
Gilpin  ?  Perhaps  the  former  publisher,  now  aecre* 
tary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Doubtless,  that 
man — he  of  quaker  parentage  I  mean,  has  found 
'  honesty  the  best  policy'^-yea,  verily,  he  hath  his 
reward.  He  was  a  decent  man  of  books  enough 
once.  A  conscientious  purchaser  of  other  peoplea 
mind ;  and  now  he  has  I  believe,  honestly  sold  his 
-  own  too,  after  all, 'to  the  highest  bidder  I  Not  that 
there's  anything  wrong  in  the  transaction,  it's  only 
very  fortunate." 

On  went  the  Fairy  in  her  way  on  and  on,  until 
'  ihe  weary  paseengera  heard  the  welcome  news  that 
they  were  within  a  league  of  the  Isle  of  Mao.  On 
again,  and  Manghold  Head  was  passed ;  that  great 
bold  promontary  with  its  shelving  cliffs  and  jutting 
rocks  towards  the  sea,  and  the  varied  fields  and 
cultivated  land  on  the  other  side. 

"  There  lies  Ramsey,"  said  Clayton.  "  What  a 
beautiful  bay  it  has,  a  splendid  anohorsge  too ; 
didn't  they  talk  of  making  a  harbour  of  refuge 
here,  some  little  time  since  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  a  good  proposal  but  it  seema 
to  have  fallen  to  the  ground." 

"Are  you  to  run  into  the  harbour  to-day,  cap* 
tain  ?"  asked  Clayton. 

"  Not  to-day,"  was  the  reply,  "  the  water  is 
low ;  we  land  at  the  jetty." 

"  And  a  pretty  landing  that  is  I"  said  Clayton. 
"  What  a  disgrace  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ramsey. 
Nature  has  done  much  for  the  plaoe^  man  little 
enough.  There  is  every  natural  qualification  here, 
for  a  most  beautiful  town,  and  yet  Ramsey— 
despite  the  guide  books,  ranks  in  point  of  oivilu»- 
tion  scarcely  above  an  English  village.  But,  you*ve 
ascertain  all  that  before  this,  Murray,  continued 
Clayton,  as  wrapping  a  shawl  round  Yolante,  he 
led  her  carefully  down  the  ladder  of  the  packet, 
and  placed  her  as  carefully  in  the  boat.  'Munmy,* 
or  as  we  would  more  respectfully  designate  him 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  followed. 

"  Don't  crowd  her,"  roared  the  captain,  for  the 
whole  of  the  passengers  seemed  about  to  place 
themselves  along  her  seats.   "  Now  then,  push  off." 

It  was  raining,  a  small  misty  rsin ;  a  visitor 
probably  from  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Galloway, 
an  unroistakeable  '  Scotch  mist'  The  jetty,  an 
abominable  and  rickety  stage  of  slender  lath^  run- 
ning some  way  into  the  sea,  offered  a  most  inaeeure 
footing,  and  caused  a  vibration  in  the  nervea  of 
elderly  gentlewomen  and  small  childxen. 

"Look  out,  Yolante,"  said  Clayton,  "there'a  a 
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lath  gone.  It's  a  rascally  shame  to  pitch  oat 
sea-siok  passengers  on  such  a  place  as  this.*' 

''Mother,  Jinning's  got  his  foot  in  the  hole !" 
shouted  a  small  urchin. 

*'  Any  apartments  wanted,  sir  P'^  said  an  ohse- 
quious  female  in  a  hrown  stuff  dress,  stepping  up 
to  Clajton,  and  thereby  obstmoting  the  way. 
"Any  apartments  wanted,  fronting  the  sea,  sir, 
from — **  If  Clayton  had  not  been  Clayton,  he 
might  probably  have  requested  her  to  go  to  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  who  must  be  name- 
less ;  but  as  he  was  Clayton,  he  only  bade  her — 
somewhat  impatiently  it  is  true — "  moTC  out  of 
the  way.'* 

Boat-load  after  boat  load  of  passengers  were 
unshipped  and  landed  on  that  slippery  stage.  It 
was  a  jest  to  the  young,  a  nuisance  to  the  middle- 
aged,  and  a  danger  to  the  old. 

"  Tumble  in,' '  said  Clayton  to  Volante,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  jaunting  car  standing  in  the  water 
close  to  the  jetty.  "  Here,  Murray,  we  can  giye 
you  a  lift.  You're  going  to  the  Bishop's  house, 
are'nt  you  P" 

"The  Bishops  house?  where?  Bishops  Court." 

"  No,"  answered  Clayton,  "  no  nothing  half  so 
grand,  only  a  Ramsey  hotel — an  inn,  I  should  call 
it — ^named  the  '  Mitre.'  I  mean  to  put  up  there 
until  I  see  if  I  like  the  place.  I  want  to  gi?e 
that  child  there  (he  looked  at  Volante)  a  month's 
run  in  the  country,  turn  her  out  like  a  wild  colt  in 
fact,  and  I  don't  know  where  I  can  do  it  better 
than  in  Eamsey.  It  is  barbarous  enough  to 
answer  my  purpose." 

"  And  beautiful  enough  too,"  answered  Murray, 
af  the  car  rattled  up  to  the  doors  of  the  Mitre. 


SCENE  XXV. 

THB  UAMXN  PLACE  07  HMSKT. 

"  This  is  a  most  delightful  place  for  poor  people, 
Mr.  Clayton,*'  said  a  lady  who  was  engaged  in 
some  domestic  purchases,  *'  the  prices  are  rather 
different  to  those  in  London." 

"  I  should  fancy  so,"  replied  Clayton,  "  but 
hafing  only  arrived  yesterday,  and  not  being  much 
in  the  housekeeping  line,  I  can't  say  I  know  any- 
thing about  the  matter.'' 

"  And  don't  care  much  ?"  replied  the  lady. 

"Wrong!"  added  Clayton,  "wrong,  quite 
wrong.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  man's  duty  to  make  him- 
self oonversant  with  all  the  particulars  of  every 
place  he  visits.  The  article  of  food  is  a  most  im- 
portant item.  Tell  me  what  they  charge  for 
meat." 

"  Lamb  and  mutton  "sixpence  to  sevenpence, 
according  to  the  part,"  answered  the  lady.  '*  Beef 
the  same.  Teal  fourpence  halfpenny. 

'*  And  is  the  quality  good  P"  asked  Clayton, 
"  for  that  makes  all  the  difference." 

"Excellent,*'  replied  tbe  lady,  "I  Lave  rarely 
seen  finer  lamb  in  EngUuid.    Tbe  mutton  is  small, 


but  good,  the  beef  is  not  so  fine,  as  yours  in 
London." 

"And  poultry?"  asked  Clayton.  "Is  poultry 
cheap  P" 

"Yes,  chickens  of  a  very  fair  size,  from  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  pair;  ducks  the  same.  Geese  are 
dearer,  because  the  country  people  won't  sell  them, 
as  they  salt  them  down  for  winter  use." 

"  Salt  them  P"  said  Clayton. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  "  and  boil  them  more- 
over. You  must  go  into  the  Manx  cottages  and 
see  how  the  peasantry  live ;  some  of  their  ways 
will  amuse  you." 

"I  can  fancy  that,"  replied  Clayton,  "but 
perhaps  they  won't  admit  me  into  the  privacy  of 
their  domestic  life  P" 

"Yes,  they  will,"  replied  the  lady,  "if  you 
don't  do  anything  to  offend  them.  They  are  a 
proud  people,  and  very  superstitious.  Don't 
offend  either  of  these  peculiarities.  One  thing  I 
warn  you  of,  never  ask  a  Manx  woman  for  mUk 
while  she  is  in  the  act  of  milking." 

"  Wiiy  not  ?" 

"  Because,  it  will  give  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  you  covet  the  milk,  cast  an  '  evil  eye '  on  it, 
and  so  say  the  Manx  people,  the  cow  will  go  dry." 

"  Finish  your  purchases,"  said  Clayton,  "  and 
then  we  will  call  for  Volante,  and  walk  home  with 
you." 

"  It  is  nearly  two  miles  off,"  said  the  lady. 

"Never  mind,"  replied  Clayton,  "two  miles 
won't  kill  us." 

And  who  was  that  lady  who  entered  so  circum- 
stantially into  the  minutiae  of  domestic  economy  P 
None  other  than  Mrs.  Armstrong,  the  mother  of 
that  young  man  with  whose  claims  on  the  country 
in  the  shape  of  promotion,  the  gold  of  the  booby 
Sinclair  interfered  so  materially.  Her  story  was 
a  common  one.  She  was  the  widow  of  an  officer 
and  bad  her  pension,  and  a  small  sum  in  the  funds 
to  depend  on.  The  latter,  however,  had  suffered 
considerable  diminution  by  the  purchase  of  her 
boys  commission,  for  he  wished  to  follow  his 
father's  calling,  and  the  mother  would  not  thwart 
his  wish. 

Then  there  was  an  allowance  to  be  made  to  him, 
and  occasional  presents,  so  that  the  widow  dis- 
covered, when  all  was  provided  for,  that  she  had 
something  under  one  hundred  per  annum  for  her- 
self. "What  is  to  be  done?"  was  her  thought. 
"  Live  on  it  somewhere,  and  make  the  best  of  it," 
whispered  the  mother's  spirit  within  her.  She 
turned  that  advice  over  in  her  mind,  and  then 
went  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Douglas  was  tried  first, 
but  Douglas  did  not  do  at  all.  There  was  an 
attempt  at  gaiety  in  Douglas,  a  very  miserable 
attempt  it  is  true,  but  still  it  cost  money  and  she 
was  of  opinion  that  the  purchase  was  wondrously 
dear — in  fact,  not  worth  having  when  bought. 

Ramsey  was  the  next  trial — quiet,  lovely.  Ram* 
sey,  with  its  purity,  and  simplicity,  and  indepen- 
dence. It  answered  admirably.  The  widow  took 
a  cottage,  decorated  it  according  to  her  own  taste, 
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(and  Dowbiggin  Iiimself  could  not  have  displayed 
better)  and  lived  there  in  perfect  peace  and  cou- 
tentipent. 

"Arthur  will  be  home  soon;  I  expect  him,  or 
news  of  him,  by  every  packet.  Poor  fellow,  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  tell  him  that  he  lias  his  company.  I 
Lear  that  there  will  be  a  vacancy  soon." 

Bjr  death  P  Is  his  senior  ill  P"  asked  Clayton. 
No,"  replied  Mrs.  Armstrong,  "by  retire- 
ment. But  surdy  Arthur  has  a  claim  P  He  was 
in  the  Crimea,  and  has  now  for  eighteen  months 
been  in  India.  The  regiment  has  done  good 
service  too — certainly  the  promotion  will  go  in  the 
regiment.** 

"Not  at  all  certain,**  replied  Clayton. 

Clayton  felt  sad  and  sorry  as  he  looked  at  the 
careworn  face  beside  him.  He  knew  all  the 
privations  which  the  owner  of  that  face  had  gone 
through,  and  he  also  knew  how  she  longed  to  be 
able  to  give  her  child  the  welcome  intelligence  (so 
anxiously  expected  bj  every  young  soldier)  of  his 
having  got  his  company. 

"Of course  Arthur  ia  not  for  purchase P'*  asked 
Clayton. 

"I  am  afraid  the  Ilorseguards  would  not  be 
quite  satisfied  with  the  sum  I  am  prepared  to 
oflfer,**  said  Mrs.  Armstrong,  laughing ;  "  if  they 
could  be  induced  to  take  a  ten  pound  note,  or 
even  fifteen  perhaps,  it  might  be  managed,  but  I 
fear  that  would  not  satisfy  them.'* 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  Clayton,  and  a  thought, 
a  wish,  almost  an  intuition  passed  through  his 
mind,  and  9s  it  did  it  took  root  there,  deep  root, 
and  then  it  sprang  up,  and  grew  to  branches,  and 
bore  fruit,  and  the  fruit  ripened  until,  when  they 
reached  Mrs.  Armstrong's  cottage,  Arthur  was 
"for  purchase,"  os  well  as  the  booby  Sinclair. 

"How  silent  you  are  uncle,"  said  Yolante  as 
they  opened  the  garden  gate ;  "  here  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong and  myself  have  had  all  the  conversation  to 
ourselves  for  the  last  ten  minutes.*' 

"  I  was  thinking,  child,"  said  Clnyton,  "  think- 
ing of  a  letter  I  have  to  write.  Can  you  give  me 
a  sheet  of  paper,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Armstrong. 

"  The  cottage  does  contain  that,"  she  replied  ; 
"  but  come  in,  I  will  not  only  give  you  a  sheet  of 
paper  but  some  dinner  as  well ;  you  shall  know 
the  price  of  everything  you  eat,  and  if  you  are  so 
inclined,  after  dinner,  I'll  take  you  to  a  veritable 
Manx  farm  on  the  top  of  Sower  Hill,  and  introduce 
you  to  the  inhabitants." 

"  Agreed,"  replied  Clayton ;  '*  but  I  must  write 
and  post  my  letter  to-night." 

"Easily  done,"  said  Mrs.  Armstrong.  "The 
letter  can  be  written  before  dinner,  and  any  time 
before  eleven  o'clock  at  night  will  do  to  post  it, 
as  the  mail  goes  by  way  of  Douglas,  and  does  not 
leave  Ramsey  until  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

"  And  when  does  the  post  come  in  P"  asked 
Clayton. 

"Twice  a- week,   the  mails  come  direct  from 


Liverpool  by  the  Manx  Fairy,"  said  Mrs.  Arms- 
strong  ;  "  but  there  is  a  post  every  day  vid 
Douglas.  This  delivery  is  uncertain.  It  may  be 
the  same  night,  but  if  the  Douglas  boat  is  detained 
then  the  mail  cart  does  not  reach  Ram*ey  until 
late,  and  so  the  letters  are  not  sent  out  until  the 
next  morning." 

Clayton's  letter  was  written,  sealed,  and  directed, 
and  then  placed  in  his  pocket,  where  it  would  lie 
until  it  dropped  from  his  band  into  the  Ramsey 
post-box. 

There  was  much  wrapped  up  in  the  dark  lines 
which  now  covered  the  former  blank  page — much 
of  which  those  most  interested  were  ignorant.  Is 
it  not  thus  in  life  P  Does  not  many  a  blank  leaf 
suddenly  have  characters  written  on  it,  and  per* 
chance  most  unexpectedly,  which  hold  in  their 
deciphering  the  weal  or  woe  of  those  who  know 
the  least  about  them. 


SCENE  XXIV. 

COTTAOB  IN  KIRK  Ml^IGIIOLD. 

Mas.  Armstrono's  cottage  was  in  a  very  pretty 
garden  full  of  fnschias  in  a  perfect  luxuriance  of 
bloom,  great  tall  bush  fnschias ;  not  like  the  little 
stunted  greenhouse  plants  of  London,  which  must 
be  bottled  up  in  wiuter,  kept  in  hot  greenhouses, 
and  made  as  delicate  as  London  flowers  of  another 
genus  and  order. 

It  contained  two  sitting  and  four  bed-rooms, 
besides  the  kitchens  and  out-houses,  and  for  this 
she  paid  sixteen  pounds  per  annum. 

"  And  no  taxes,"  she  said,  as  she  told  Claytoa 
the  rent. 

"Any  poor  rates P"  he  asked. 

"None,"  was  her  reply;  "there  are  no  poor 
rates  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  poor  are  all  supported 
by  voluntary  contribution.  They  go  round  from 
house  to  bouse  once  a-week,  and  receive  what  the 
owners  think  fit  to  give  them." 

A  precarious  mode  of  living,"  replied  Clayton. 
There  are  very  few  literally  indigent  people 
in  Ramsey,"  replied  Mrs.  Armstrong;  "and, 
therefore,  this  legalised  begging  as  it  may  be 
termed,  is  not  so  great  a  tax  on  the  patience  of  the 
liouseholders  as  you  may  fancy.  The  population 
of  the  place,  at  present,  is  about  2,500,  and  I  do 
not  think  more  than  thirty  out  of  that  number 
seek  alms  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  The 
churchwardens,  too,  have  a  small  sum  to  dispense ; 
the  produce  of  certain  bequests  left  to  the  poor; 
it  is  not  very  much  it  is  true,  yielding  perhaps 
twopence  weekly  to  each  poor  person." 

"The  Manx  people  must  be  industrious  and 
thrifty  then,"  said  Clayton. 

"  They  are.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  out  of 
the  thirty  or  forty  regular  beggars  of  Ramsey,  at 
least  one-half  are  Irish.  Now,  however,  we  will 
turn  our  attention  to  these  mackerell,  which  coat 
precisely  two-pence  each.' 
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"  And  la  London  I  bbould  bare  given  ninepence 
each  for  fish  of  tbc  aame  size  and  quality." 

*'0f  the  same  size  I'U  grant,"  said  the  lady, 
"  bnt  I  dispute  the  quality ;  these  were  alive  last 
night;  they  have  never,  like  London  fish,  been 
packed  closely  tagether  and  subjected  to  a  long 
railway  journey ;  your  London  mackercU  cannot  be 
compared  to  these.  You  see  I  am  become  a 
Manxwoman  in  heart,  and  stand  up  for  what  I 
consider  my  own  island.  I  have  been  here  eight 
years  now,  and  although  you  seem  to  think  the 
present  prices  low,  I  can  tell  you  they  were  mueh 
lower  when  I  first  arrived.  Then  meat  was  i^d. 
per  lb.  ;  butter,  from  8d.  to  9d. ;  eggs,  three  for  a 
penny ;  bread,  lid.  per  lb." 

"  And  what  makes  the  place  dearer  now  ?'  * 
"The  numbers  of  people  who  fiook  here  from 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  England.  Douglas 
is  their  head  quarters,  and  therefore  Douglas  con- 
sumes an  immense  amount  of  provisions,  part  of 
which  are  supplied  by  Ramsey.  For  instance,  at 
nine  o'clock  this  morning  there  was  plenty  of 
mackerell  in  the  market ;  by  twelve  it  had  all  gone 
to  Douglas,  and  you  could  not  have  bought  a 
single  fish  for  '  love  or  money,'  as  the  saying  is." 
"  I  am  glad  you  are  an  early  riser,"  said  Clayton, 
laughing;  "or  rather,  that  you  were  an  early 
marketer.** 

"  You  must  go  and  see  the  mackerell-fishing,*' 
pursued  Mrs.  Armstrong,  "  It  is  a  very  interesting 
sight.  I  witnessed  it  myself  the  other  night,  but 
I  must  own  I  don't  like  to  see  the  struggles  of 
tbe  fish." 

"A  woman's  thought,"  said  Clayton,  and  he 
looked  very  much  as  if  he  did  not  disapprove  of 
it  in  a  woman's  mouth,  moreover.  "  A  woman's 
thought.  Don't  you  re'iLcmber  the  blessing  it  is 
to  the  poor?" 

"Yes,  bnt  if  you  had  seen  that  mass  of  glitter- 
ing silver,  as  the  poor  fish  seemed  to  be  struggling 
madly  on  tbe  sand  when  the  net  was  landed,  and 
then  thought  of  them  as  they  were  before,  so 
happily  swimming  about  in  their  native  element,  I 
do  believe  you  would  have  pitied  them." 

"  I  am  of  the  rougher  sex ;"  said  Clayton,  "  we 
get  all  our  '  pity'  knocked  out  of  us  in  the  world — 
morc's  the  pity — ^there's  a  pun  worthy  of  Mrs. 
Maberley.  How  many  fish  do  they  get  at  one 
draught  P" 

"In  the  net  I  saw  landed,  there  were  130 
dozen,  or  1,560  fish.  But  on  the  previous 
evening,  a  little  farther  along,  5,000  fish  were 
taken  at  one  draught." 

"And  who  gets  the  profit?"  asked  Clayton. 
"The  division,"  replied  the  lady,  "is  as 
follows  : — The  owner  of  the  boats  used  in  laying 
the  net,  takes  two-fifths ;  the  owner  of  the  net  also 
two-fifths :  the  assistants,  those  who  help  to  land 
it,  one  fifth." 

"  Not  a  very  fair  division,  I  fancy." 
"  Why  not  ?    The  latter  are  at  no  expense  P 
The  net  wears  out  in  time,  so  does  the  boat ;  but 
whether  fair  or  not,  it  is  the  custon^  of  the  place. 


and  seems  to  give  satisfaction.  I  need  not%^ll 
you  the  price  of  these  chickens,  you  have  heard 
that  already  in  the  market." 

"  And  we'll  make  haste  and  discuss  them  now," 
said  Clayton,  "  for  I  want  to  get  into  the  farm  you 
spoke  of.  It  is  refreshing  to  a  Cockney  to  meet 
unsophisticated  human  nature." 

"  And  dine  off  mackerell  at  twopence  a-piece  ?" 

''  Yes.  If  they  were  two  guineas  a-piece  could 
they  be  better?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  we  won't  cast  their  value  in  iMr  teeth." 


SCENE  XXVI. 


LEOENDS  AND  SEWERS. 


TiiAEE  or  four  days  had  passed,  and  the  drizzling 
rain,  which  accompanied  Clayton  to  the  island,  had 
gone  away,  and  left  the  clear  glad  sunshine  in  its 
place.  True  was  it  that  the  clouds  swam  across 
Baroole,  and  hid  the  top  of  Snaefell,  but  they 
made  the  sunshine  seem  the  brighter,  and  increased, 
rather  than  took  from,  the  enchanting  beauty  of 
each  varied  scene. 

"I  never  was  in  so  poetical  a  place,"  said 
Clayton  to  Mrs.  Armstrong ;  '-  it  almost  tempts  a 
grey  haired  old  fellow  like  me  even  to  turn  senti- 
mental. The  lovely  walks,  and  the  diversity  of 
each  landscape,  seems  interminable." 

"  Evervone  who  comes  here  remarks  the  same 
B^msey  is  completely  an  artist's  town,  I  never  saw 
better  sketching  ground  anywhere,"  said  Mrs. 
Armstrong.  "In  the  glens  you  have  the  most 
lovely  studies  of  sylvan  scenery,  with  tbe  Baphaelite 
foregrounds.  The  wild  flowers  of  Ramsey  are 
celebrated  for  variety  and  colour,  and  those  who 
care  to  take  the  trouble  may,  in  an  evening  walk, 
gather  a  bouquet  which  would  not  disgrace  a 
London  drawing-room." 

"They  would  wither  in  the  artificial  atmos- 
phere," replied  Clayton,  "  and  pine  for  the  pure 
mountain  air." 

"You  are  indeed  becoming  sentimental,"  said 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  laughing.  "  Suppose  we  stroll 
along  the  Lezayre  B^ad,"  she  added,  "  and  get  up 
Skye  Hill ;  the  ascent  is  very  easy,  I  don't  think 
it  will  be  too  much  for  Yolaute." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Clayton,  "she  is  never  better 
pleased  than  when  she  is  climbing  about  like  a 
ciyilised  acrobat.  By  all  that's  lucky,  there's  the 
Douglas  coach.  My  I  as  the  country  folks  say, 
my  I  what  a  lot  of  roughs  on  it." 

"  Yes,  Douglas  is  full  of  that  class.  The  ex- 
cursion boats  arc  loaded  with  people  from  tbe 
manufacturing  districts  of  England,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  Douglas  is  crowded,  and  to  my 
taste  perfectly  detestable  in  consequence." 

"  That  large  inn  near  the  beach  is  still  open  ?" 
asked  Clayton.     "  The  Castle  Mona,  I  mean  ?" 

"Yes,  but  degeneraling  sadly,  I  fear.  Tbe 
public  are  admitted  to  the  '  Promenade,'  as  it  is 
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oalled  —  in  iho  '  grounds/  or  *  gardens'— 
twioe  a-week !  You  oan  fancy  what  the  assemblage 
must  be  when  I  tell  you  that  the  admission  is  six- 
pence, and  the  admitted  a  varied  collection  from  all 
Lancashire  mechanics.  I  prefer  the  Fort  Ann 
Hotel  to  the  Castle  Moua,  because  it  is  quieter, 
and  more  suitable,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  Castle 
Mona  for  families.** 

"I'm  not  going  yet,"  replied  Clayton;  "so 
there's  no  need  of  discussing  the  merits  of  either 
^but  certainly  I  won't  undergo  the  pain  or 
pleasure  of  sixpenny  promenades,  while  I  can  get 
loTcly  country  walks,  and  what  company  I  like,  or, 
at  any  rate,  none  I  dislike,  for  nothing  at  all." 

"  Back  again,  then  P" 

The  latter  sentence  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Murray,  as  ho  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Mitro. 

"  Back  again,  Murray  P" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  glad  enough  to  get 
back  to  this  quiet  healthy  place,  from  the  heat, 
and  crowding,  and  stenches  of  Douglas." 

"  Stench  P*'  said  Clayton. 

"  Yes — ^you  seem  to  doubt  the  possibility.  Now 
there's  nothing  like  oonyinoing  people ;  seeing  is 
believing,"  quoth  the  gentleman,  as  he  took  a  news- 
paper from  his  pocket — "  look  here  and  read  what 
*  Vis  Adora'  says — that's  how  the  man,  or  woman, 
perhaps,  signs,  *  Vis  Adora'-^this  is  a  letter  in  the 
Manx  Sun,^* 

"  I  don't  care  twopence  about  it,"  said  Clayton. 

"But  you  ought  to  care,*'  cantinued  Murray, 
"  for  the  good  of  your  fellows  you  ought  to  care— 
you  ought  to  know  how  to  advise  and  warn  them 
—you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  them  where  to  go 
and  where  not  to  go — as  a  philanthropist,  you 
should  qualify  yourself  for  a  conscientious  adviser." 

"  I  don't  want  to  advise,"  answered  Clayton, 
laughing. 

*'  Then  you  ought  *  to  want,' "  added  Murray. 

**  Whero  shall  I  put  your  luggage,  sir  P"  broke 
in  the  porter. 

*'  In  the  house,"  was  the  reply,  "  in  the  house ; 
I  am  gobg  to  pitch  my  tent  here — order  dinner  at 
eight,  I  i&all  be  back  by  then.  Now  then,"  he 
continued  to  Clayton,  "  I'll  walk  on  with  you — 
Yolante  and  Mrs.  Armstrong  have  got  the  start  of 
us— so  I'll  read  this  letter  before  we  come  up  to 
them ;  drains  are  not  the  most  poetical  subject  for 
a  lady's  consideration — ^now  listen — I'm  a  parson, 
and  I  tell  you  it's  your  duty  to  listen ;  and,  as  a 
public  man,  you  ought  to  listen  and  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each 
place." 

"Each  Manx  locality  P"  inquired  Clayton. 

"Yes,"  answered  Murray,  ••be  a  cosmopolite ; 
I  am,  when  away  from  home — be  a  cosmopolite 
now— turn  Manxman  at  once,  and  plunge  into  the 
sewers  of  Douglas — on  my  honour  I  dont  know 
where  you'd  get  a  dirtier  dip.  Now  for  the 
sewers." 

"  There's  no  escape,"  said  Clayton,  as  he  put 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  aud  walked  on  by  the 
side  of  his  loquacious  companion.     I'm  in  for  the 


Manx  Sun  and  the  drains  of  Douglas.    Drive  along 
at  'em." 

"Here  goes  then,"  said  Murray,  as  he  began 
reading  aloud,  "  here's  the  opinion  of  Vis  Adora ; 
your  pretty  picture  of  a  healthy  watering  place  :— 
"  As  one  walks  along  the  sands,  one's  olfactory 
nerves  are  constantly  assailed  by  a  succession  of 
horrible  stenches,'  which  arise  from  the  different 
sewers  which  discharge  themselves  on  the  beach. 
But  the  sower  which,  from  its  position  in  the  most 
frequented  part  of  the  beach,  must  occasion  visitors 
the  greatest  annoyance  is  that  one  which  issues 
forth  opposite  to  the  Castle  Manx  Hotel." 

"  There,"  continued  Murray,  "  can  you  fancy 
people  preferring  Douglas  to  Eamsey  P" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Clayton;  "  but  tastos  differ. 
Ramsey  is  far  before  Douglas  in  point  of  natural 
beauty  and  salubrity ;  but  some  people  may  like 
more  life  than  Ramsey  possesses — more  gaiety." 

"  Sixpenny  promenades  I"  said  Murray.  "  How- 
ever,  here  is  Yolante;  so  now  we'll  forget  aU 
about  Douglas,  and  travel  onward.  Whither  are 
you  bound  P" 

"  To  Skye  Hill,  Volaute." 

"To  be  wrapped  in  some  of  the  mists  with 
which  that  ancient  sorcerer  wrapped  the  island/' 
said  Murray.  "Here,  come  you  on  with  me^ 
child,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  sorts  of  fairy  legends 
and  tales ;  Man,  the  island,  and  not  the  biped,  ia 
rich  in  them." 

"  And  fairy  lore  will  suit  Yolante  well  enongh,** 
said  Mrs.  Armstrong,  as  she  took  Clayton's  arm. 

"  Don't  turn  her  brain,  and  make  her  fancy 
herself  the  disconsolate  mermaid,  who  was  for- 
saken by  her  '  young  man,'  a  faithless  mortal ;  and 
even  to  this  day  is  said  to  be  singing  her  soul 
away — or  her  body,  rather — or  not  even  that,  as 
young  ladies  of  her  denomination  generally  termi- 
nate in  a  fish's  tail — however,  we'll  say,  singing 
herself  away,  on  the  rocks  of  the  '  Calf  of  Man.'  *' 

"  I'll  make  her  fancy  herself  twenty  mermaids/* 
replied  Murray,  "  if  you  keep  her  standing  here. 
We'll  go  on,  Yolante,  and  let  those  elderly  people 
follow  us,"  he  continued. 

Skye  Hill  is  a  bold  rooky  eminence,  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  fir  plantation.  A  winding  road  has  been 
cut  almost  to  the  summit,  and  the  banks  which 
flank  it,  look  like  a  garden  of  summer  flowers. 
The  purple  heath,  so  bright  and  lovely  1  never  was 
there  heath  like  that  of  Bamsey.  Then  the  wild 
flowers,  of  varied  hue,  peeping  from  the  mossy 
emerald  bed  ;  and  the  honeysuckle,  too,  so  wildly 
luxuriant  in  its  bloom.  All  this  and  these,  and 
very  much  besides,  may  be  seen  and  found  on  tho 
winding  mountain  path  across  Skye  Hill. 

Up  and  up  went  Murray,  atoppbg  every  now 
and  then,  as  an  opening  in  the  trees  gave  some 
new  and  magnificent  view. 

"There,"  he  said,  as,  some  half  hour  after, 
he  and  Yolante  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill»  and 
looked  over  the  sea,  to  the  great  Scotch  moun- 
tains, where  they  rose  one  above  another  in  their 
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misty  grandeur — "  are  yoa  not  repaid  for  yoar 
trouble  P" 

•'  Tes,"  replied  Volante,  "  that  is  Scotland,  I 
know;  but  what  is  that  distant  land  to  the 
right  ?" 

"  Cumberland,"  replied  Murray ;  "  although 
your  '  to  the  right '  is  but  a  meagre  description. 
Standing  here,  as  you  do,  with  your  back  against 
this  hill,  and  your  face  to  the  Point  of  Ayre,  the 
Cumberland  hills  may  be  said  to  be  to  your  right ; 
but  from  the  beach  at  Ilamsey,  they  would  be 
before  you." 

"  Certainly  they  would,"  replied  Volante.  "  Is 
that  the  Point  of  Ayre  P" 

She  pointed  to  a  distant  point  of  the  island,  on 
which  there  seemed  to  be  a  tall  white  building. 

••  Yes ;  that  is  the  lighthouse." 

"  How  far  is  that  point  from  Scotland  P" 

"It  is  only  sixteen  miles  from  Burrow  Head. 
One  of  the  kings  of  Man  (so  says  tradition,  and 
you  may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  please)  formed  a 
project  for  building  a  bridge  across  I  He  must 
have  been  an  enterprising  gentleman  to  entertain 
the  idea." 

"Did  he  ever  carry  it  into  operation  P"  asked 
Volante  ;  "  it  requires  little  enterprise  to  form  an 
extravagant  notion — any  idiot  can  do  that ;  but 
did  this  royal  personage  ever  begin  the  bridge  P" 

••  Not  having  lived  during  his  Majesty's  reign, 
I  cannot  speak  positively  on  that  point,"  replied 
Murray ;  '*  but  some  of  the  Manx  peasantry  hold 
that  he  did  begin  it.  However,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  whereabout  the  foundation  stone 
was  laid.  The  lighthouse  is  a  worthy  work,  and 
was  erected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lights.  It  shows  a  revolving  light,  red  and  white 
by  turns.  The  building  is  one  hundred  and  six 
feet  high.  The  light  revolves  every  two  minutes, 
and  can  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.*' 

"  I  suppose  it  is  a  dangerous  part  of  the  coast 
then/*  said  Volante. 

"Very.  Before  the  lighthouse  was  built  there 
were  many  accidents ;  now  the  number  has  much 
decreased.  There  is  always  a  swell  in  the  sea  off 
the  Point  of  Ayre,  but  mariners  are  warned  away 
now,  on  a  dark,  tempestuous  night,  by  the  friendly 
red  and  white  glimmer." 

"  How  far  is  the  Point  of  Ayre  from  Eamsey  P*' 
asked  Volante. 

"  Seven  miles,'*  said  Murray.  "  Look  at  that 
mist  floating  away  over  the  low  part  of  the  island, 
towards  the  north.  There  is  something  strangely 
supernatural  in  a  dense  mist ;  I  don't  wonder  at 
its  giving  rise  to  superstitions.  By-the-by,  I'll 
tell  you  one  connected  with  this  island,  in  which 
tlie  Manx  people  believe  most  devoutly.'* 

"  Do,'*  said  Volante,  as  she  pat  down  on  the 
soft  green  grass — *'  do,  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
time  before  my  uncle  and  Mrs.  Armstrong 
arrive.'* 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Murray,  "  I  will  begin 
in  true  story-telling  fashion,  and  say,  that  once, 
long,  and  long,  and  long  ago — there,"  he  added. 


breaking  off,  "don't  all  those  '  longs'  give  yoa  the 
idea  of  an  almost  indefinite  time  P" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Volante ;  "  but  go  on  with  your 
narrative,  and  don't  let  us  have  any  'editor's' 
remarks. " 

"  Well,  then,*'  he  continued,  "  one  more  •  long.* 
Long  ago,  ever  so  many  centuries  ago,  and  a  little 
bit  over,  there  lived  in  this  island  a  king,  with  a 
name  as  long  as,  and  much  more  unpronounceable 
than  many  a  royal  personage's  of  more  modem  date. 
He  was  called — here,  I'll  write  it,  for  I  remember 
the  spelling,  but  don't  know  anything  of  the  pro- 
nunciation. That's  his  Majesty's  cognomen,"  said 
Murray,  handing  a  scrap  of  paper  to  Volante,  on 
which  was  written : 

"  Manannan-beg-mac-y-Lheirr." 

"  There,  did  you  ever  see,  or  read,  or  hear  of 
such  a  barbarous  designation  as  that  P"  he  said. 

"Never,"  replied  Volante.  "But  let  me  know 
what  this  wonderful  man,  with  the  long  name,  did." 

"  Let  me  tell  you  what  he  was  first.  Ho  was 
the  first  King  of  Man — a  Paynim,  t.^.,  a  heathen, 
and  a  wizard.  It  seems  that  this  gentleman — this 
Prospero  of  the  Manx  territory — ^lived  in  perpetual 
dread  of  his  enemies ;  he  held  every  man*s  hand  to 
be  against  him,  and  his  hand  was  against  every 
man,  and  to  guard  himself  from  all  danger,  real  or 
imaginary,  and  keep  invaders  away,  he  wrapped 
his  little  island  in  mists ;  so  that  white  creeping 
cloud  you  must  believe  to  be  the  work  of  the  old 
Manx  monarch.'* 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  him,"  said  Volante.  "  It 
is  very  beautiful." 

"  But,*'  continued  Murray,  "  the  syren — that 
young  woman  with  the  fish's  extremity — is  also 
believed  to  have  cast  a  certain  number  of  mists 
round  the  island,  her  object  being,  doubtless,  to 
wreck  unfortunate  sailors,  in  revenge  for  the  man 
of  mortal  mould  who  jilted  her." 

'*  How  would  the  mist  help  her  P"  said  Volante. 

"Don't  vessels  run  on  shore  in  mists P*'  asked 
Murray ;  "  don't  vessels  get  cast  on  rocks  P" 

"  Yes." 

"And  we  must  have  done  with  wLsards  and 
mermaids,  and  everything  of  the  kind  now,  for 
here  come  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  Clayton  in  close 
confab  about  that  boy  Arthur,  I'm  certain,  by  the 
expression  on  her  face ;  she  never  looks  so  anxious 
about  anyone  or  anything  else. 

^*  No  more  of  Manx  superstitions,  then,  for  the 
present,"  said  Volante. 

"  No — but  plenty  of  them  some  other  time,  and 
I  must  see  if  we  can't  beat  up  a  legend  or  two ; 
the  island  swarms  with  them." 

"With  whatP"  asked  Clayton. 

'*  Cows  and  musical  young  ladies,"  replied 
Murray,  as  he  took  Volante's  hand,  and,  again 
drawing  it  within  his  own,  prepared  to  cross  the 
hill.  "  Cows  and  musical  young  ladies  1  I  never 
heard  such  a  musical  place  in  my  life — such  howls  I 
I  lodged  in  a  house  not  long  since  where  I  had 
Italian  versus  Scotch  against  me  all  day  and  half 
the  night  besides." 
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"  How  ^0  ?'*  abked  CInylon. 

"Twaslhus,"  replied  Murray,  "I  was  No.  3.  No.  2 
was  Italian — thorough-bred  bravura,  and  no  mis- 
take. *  Ah  !  non  giunge,  Qual  cor  tradiste,'  &c., 
for  hours;  and  then,  when  Nature  t:ok  pity  on  the 
auditors^  and  tired  the  fair  singer,  she  would  give 
her  voice  a  rest  and  work  her  fingers  in  frantic 
polkas.  That  was  No.  2.  No.  4,  on  the  contrary, 
did  sentiment  and  piety — te.  Scotch  songs  and 
Handel — always  beginning  at  the  same  time  as 
No.  2,  and  shrieking  away  as  if  in  defiance.  I 
stood  it  as  long  as  I  could,  until  one  night  when  I 
was  writing  a  charity  sermon.  I  forget  the  text 
now,  by  the  bye,  or  I'd  give  it  to  you.  I  was 
driven  almost  mad  by  '  Ah  che  la  morle '  to  the 
right,  and  'Ye  banks  and  braes'  to  my  left, 
followed  by  a  very  new  and  loud  polka  on  the  one 
hand  "  Comfort  ye  my  people '  o j  the  other.  I 
couldn't  stand  it.  It  was  Saturday  uight — the 
sermon  was  wanted  for  the  next  day.  I  called  my 
landlady,  told  her  *  I  must  go,'  pointed  to  each 
wall — she  understood  mc — gathered  up  my  pen, 
ink,  paper,  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  took 
shelter  in  the  Mitre,  forswearing  then  and  there 
and  for  ever  lodgings  in  a  musical  row  in 
Bamsey.  Now,  come  on  and  let  us  finish  our 
walk." 

**  And  if  we  don't  make  haste  you  won't  be  home 
in  time  for  dinner,"  said  Clayton. 

"And  that  won't  break  my  heart,"  Murray 
told  him.  "  I've  no  one  waiting  for  me,  that's 
one  blessing," 

"  Then,  now  for  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  the  island." 

'•We'll  go  to  Peel  before  we're  many  days 
older,"  said  Murray,  and — 

"  Yon  shall  play  guide,"  added  Mrs.  Armstrong. 

"  With  all  my  will,"  was  the  reply,  as  he  walked 
on  with  Yolante. 

"There  never  was  a  kinder  heart  under  a  rough 
exterior  than  that,"  said  Clayton,  as  he  dropped 
behind,  pointing  to  Murray.  "His  history  is  a 
romance.     I  must  tell  it  to  yon  some  day." 

"  I  wonder  he  never  married,"  Mrs.  Armstrong 
naturally  remarked. 

"  Aye,  there's  the  rub,"  said  Clayton,  **  there's 
the  rub,"  why  didn't  he  ? 


8JENE  XXVir. 

TUB  BEACH   AT  IUU3ET. 

Old  Manannan  was  at  work  busily  on  the  morn* 
ing  of  the  22nd  of  August,  and  bung  a  thick  fog, 
quite  over  Ramsey  Bay,  so  that  a  vista  of  six 
yards  was  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

"  Boom  I"  went  the  sullen  roar  of  a  gun  in  the 
early  morning,  just  when  tho  drowsy  inmates  of 
the  town  were  awaking  from  their  dreams,  and 
falling  back  to  recommence  them. 

"Boom  1  Boom !  Boom  !"  and  then  the  shrieks 
of  women.  But  the  fog  hid  all  from  sight,  and 
whoever  in  distress  claimed  help  by  that  booming 
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no  one  could  say,  but  it  was  over  and  over  again 
repeated. 

Some  hours  passed,  and  the  packet  still  kept 
the  same  perilous  position.  Ilcr  bows  raised  far 
above  the  water,  while  the  afterpart  dipped  almoai 
to  the  deck. 

"  What  vessel  is  this  ?"  said  Clayton  to  a  boat- 
man who  stood  near. 

"Tho   Emerald  of  Ayr,   sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"Like  to  go  on  board,  sir  ?" 
Where's  your  boatP" 
Alongside  o*  the  jetty,  sir.' 

"  Come  along,  Murray,"  said  Clayton ;  "  como 
along." 

Now  the  boat  was  a  very  small  one — a  particu* 
larly  small  craft  was  that  same  "  gig" — called  the 
Minrose,  and  tho  party  was  not  in  proportion  to 
the  boat,  being  large. 

First  came  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  acted  us 
steersman;  and  then  a  stout  lady,  who  did  for 
ballast ;  and  then  a  little  woman,  with  an  opinion 
of  her  own,  which  she  asserted  when  she  pleased. 

Besides  these,  there  were  a  couple  of  "  mosli- 
rooms,"  of  the  human  fungi  tribe,  wearing  mush- 
room hats.  The  Devonshire  landlady's  descripiioa 
of  the  good  gentleman  lodger,  who  paid  his  bills 
regularly,  ordered  joiuts,  and  never  had  cold  meat» 
might  apply  to  them — "  they  tMS  very  quiet,  and 
never  said  nothink  to  nobody."  They  "never 
said  nothink  to  nobody." 

Then  there  came  a  very  thin — a  painfully  thin 
woman.  Her  face  would  have  been  a  better  study 
for  an  anatomist  than  an  artiat ;  because,  while 
the  flesh  had  gone  elsewhere,  every  bone  was  dia* 
tinctly  visible. 

"  Very  small  boat,"  said  the  thin  woman. 

"  Safe  as  a  seventy-four,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
boatman. 

"  Seventy-fours  are'ut  always  safe,"  rejoined  the 
thin  woman. 

"  Don't  pull  so  quick,  my  boy,"  exclaimed  aa 
electrical  Irishman,  who  persisted  in  taking  aa 
oar,  to  the  boatman's  assistant  who  liandled  its 
fellow. 

"  Not  a  bit  too  quick,"  remarked  the  elderly 
gentleman  at  the  stern. 

"  Boatman,"  said  the  thin  woman  with  a  very 
tremulous  accent — "Boatman,  you'll  be  carefal 
not  to  get  into  the  swell  of  the  Manx  Fairy,  won't 
you  P  I  see  her  smoke  over  Manghold  Head." 

"If  you're  afraid,  ma'am,  you'd  better  have 
stopped  at  home,  ma'am,"  remarked  the  stolid 
little  woman,  with  an  opinion  of  her  own.  "  People 
who  b  afraid,  did'nt  ought  to  come  out  with  peo- 
ple as  is'nt." 

"  Boatman,  do  yon  see  that  mist  coming  down 
from  Barvole  ?"  said  tho  thin  woman  ;  "  won't  it 
be  dangerous  if  we  are  out  in  it  P' 

"  Where  is  it  P"  asked  the  stont  ladf,  taming 
round. 

"  For  pity's  sake,  ma'am,  don't  do  that  again," 
cried  the  thin  woman  ;  "  pray,  ma'am,  don't  move 
in  that  very  inconsiderate  manner  " 
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*•  Why  not  P  Sure  it's  a  free  country,"  said 
tbe  Irishman ;  "  sure  a  laHy  may  turn  when  she 
pleases,  without  asking  anybody's  leave." 

"  Not  in  a  very  small  boat  like  this,  sir,"  re> 
plied  the  thin  woman,  trying  to  be  dignified ;  "  not 
in  a  very  small  conveyance  like  this,  sir,  where  it 
endangers  life  and  limb,  sir,"  added  the  thin 
woman,  as  she  drew  her  shawl  more  closely  round 
her,  folded  her  arms,  shut  her  eyes,  and  resigned 
herself  to  her  fate. 

That  fate  was  not  then  and  there  to  go  to  the 
bottom  as  she  seemed  to  think,  bnt  to  arrive  safely 
at  the  devoted  '*  Emerald."  The  ship  seemed  to 
be  firmly  fixed  in  the  rock.  A  few  sailors  were 
throwing  out  her  cargoe  of  pig-iron,  but  they 
certainly  did  not  work  eon  amove,  as  if  the  welfare 
of  the  vessel  depended  on  their  feeble  efforts. 

"Pull  round  her,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman, 
and  the  mushrooms  smiled  their  approval  of  the 
order;  the  stout  lady  did  the  same;  the  stolid 
little  woman  followed  their  example;  while  the 
thin  woman  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if 
she  thought  she  had  fallen  among  lunatics. 

'-  Will  you  get  her  off  this  tide  P"  said  the 
Irishman,  who,  having  relinquished  his  oar,  was 
now  perched  like  a  crow  on  the  bows  of  the 
boat. 

"Think  not,  sir,"  replied  a  sailor. 
"There  is  the   'Fairy,'  "shrieked  the  thin 
woman,  as  the  Liverpool  packet  passed  Manghold 
Head :  "  there  is  the  '  Eairy,' — boatman,  pray  be 
guided  by  reason,  and  pull  to  the  shore." 

"Aye!  aye!  ma'am," replied  the  boatman,  as 
he  fay  on  his  oars. 

"  We  shall  have  the  swell  of  the  packet  here  in 
a  few  minutes,"  said  the  little  woman,  looking  at 
the  thin  specimen  of  her  sex — "here  it  comes." 

"And  here  comes  the  water  into  the  boat," 
said  onle  of  the  mushrooms. 

"  A  ittle  bit  of  a  leak,"  remarked  the  boatman 
—as  if  "  a  little  bit  of  a  leak"  were  nothing  to 
care  about. — "Pull  away,  boy,  we'll  get  in  as 
quick  88  we  can.  Do  you  see  the  fish  playing, 
sirP"  he  said  to  Clayton. 
"  Where  P" 

"There  on  the  water — look  how  they  jump 
after  the  fry." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  fry  P 
"  The  young  fish,  sir,"  replied  the   boatman ; 
"  look,  there  they  go." 

The  water  seemed  alive  with  them.  Their 
silvery  heads  appeared  every  now  and  then  above 
the  rippling  waves,  glistening  for  a  moment,  and 
then  disappearing. 

"There  goes  a  boat  to  lay  the  net," 
"Poor  little  things,"    said  the  thin   woman, 
turning  sentimental  on  the  subject  of  mackereli — 
"  poor  little  fish  !  it's  a  pity  to  catch  them." 

"  They're  sent  for  a  good  purpose,  ma'am,"  said 
the  boatman ;  "  if  they  wer'nt  canght,  the  old 
ones  must  die,  and  pison  the  sea  out.  It's  best 
as  it  is — best  as  it  is.  I'm  thinking  that  if  all 
the  wise  men  of  the  world  put  thek  heads  io^ 
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gether,  they  could'nt  order  things  better  than  they 
have  been  ordered  by  Him  who  made  *em  all— 
it's  best  as  it  is,  ma'am.  Pull  away,  boy — faster, 
the  ladies  will  get  wet." 

And  the  ladies  did  get  wet,  but  the  wet  did  not 
hurt  them.  The  liltle  boat  went  her  way  in  safety. 
"  Safe  at  last,"  said  the  thin  woman  as  she 
scrambled  from  the  boat  to  the  beach,  "  safe  at 
last ;  and  if  ever  I  trust  myself  among  a  boatload 
of  lunatics  again,  I  deserve  to  be  drowned." 

"  And  if  ever  I  find  myself  in  a  boat  with  you 
again,"  said  the  stolid  little  woman  as  she  stepped 
across  the  stones,  "  I  deserve  to  share  the  same 
fate." 

The  day  passed,  and  so  did  the  evening  and  the 
night ;  while  the  poor  Emerald  lay  still  embedded 
in  the  treacherous  little  rocks  which  grasped  her 
so  tightly. 

One  of  her  crew  was  stricken  with  mortal 
sickness. 

"  What's  tbe  matter  ?*'  said  Clayton  as  the  man 
was  carried  past  him. 

"  A  fit,  sir,"  replied  a  sailor,  "  It's  the  want  of 
drink,  sir's  done  it.  The  man's  bin  a  hard  drinker, 
sir,  and  he  couldn't  get  none  a  board  o'  the  Eme- 
rald." 

"The  homeopathic  doctrine,"  said  Clayton  to 
Murray. 

"Right  in  this  instance,"  replied  the  latter. 
"But  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  a  mau  passing  from 
this  world  in  such  a  state  as  that.  Come  along 
and  let  us  see  if  we  can't  say  a  word  of  peace  to 
him  I" 

They  walked  through  the  street  of  Ramsey. 
"  A  fair  night  to  you  gentlemen,"  cried  a  wild 
shrill  voice  as  the  moonlight  shone  on  a  thinly 
clad  figure,  walking  quickly  towards  them,  "  a  fair 
night  to  you !     See,  Panny's  got  gay  attire  1" 

She  pointed  to  her  brown  straw  hat,  decked 
with  a  long  white  feather. 

"Fanny's  been  in  company,"  she  continued, 
"  in  company,  gentlemen  !" 

"  Come  on,"  said  Murray,  "  we  have  not  time 
to  see  to  the  safety  of  that  poor  creature  at  pre- 
sent. Some  vagabond  has  given  her  drink." 
'*  Who  is  she  P"  said  Clayton. 
"  A  miserable  Innatic  who  lives  not  far  from 
this.  Hers  is  a  sad  story ;  but  I  cannot  tell  it 
now.  We  are  racing  with  one  who  tarries  not 
for  mau." 

"  With  Death  you  mean  P" 
"  Yes." 

They  walked  quickly,  but  the  grim  old  king  was 
before  them. 

"  Gone,"  said  Murray,  as  he  stood  beside  the 
body;  "gone,  God  help  him  I" 

.  •  .  .  • 

Too  late  for  them  to  help  if  they  could  have 
ever  done  it.  The  "  last  half  hour"  was  lost ;  for 
people  are  always  losing  half  hours  when  they 
should  be  useful,  and  those  who  seek  them  find  iu 
quiet  towns  many  odd  scenes  in  the  Drama  of 
Life. 
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FICTITIOUS    LITERATURE. 


Thb  fiotitioas  literature  daily  or  weekly  cast  upon 
the  public  mind,  has  become,  both  from  its  quantity 
and  its  qualities,  probably  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence in  our  time.  The  circulation  of  many 
tales,  possessed  of  little  interest,  or  of  a  dangerous 
interest,  would  astonish  the  booksellers  who  con- 
eluded  their  battle  of  life  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century.  Experience  has  shown  that  exciting 
stories  sell  better  than  tales  of  a  more  useful 
character,  among  a  numerous  class  of  purchasers. 
These  contributions  to  weekly  literature  generally 
fix  their  heroes  and  heroines  in  high  life ;  so  we 
conclude  that  the  less  educated  portion  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  the  servantgirlism  of  the 
realm,  prefer  to  read  the  doings  of  dukes,  and 
marchionesses,  and  delapidated  personages  of  the 
higher  classes,  to  those  of  individuals  belonging  to 
their  own  sections  of  society.  Fictitious  literature 
has  three  objects^to  amuse,  to  instruct,  and  to  pay. 
Attention  to  the  latter  of  the  three  will  mould  its 
influence  orer  the  other  two.  The  follies  of  kings 
or  princesses  may  amuse  an  artisan's  wife ;  but  she 
will  derire  little  instruction  from  them — ^because 
there  is  no  probability  that  she  will  become  a 
princess.  She  is  not  likely  to  occupy  the  positions 
of  the  persons  whose  history  she  reads,  and  her 
conduct  cannot  be  modified  by  their  experiences ; 
and  she  would  be  ill- advised  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, so  far  as  that  may  be  within  her  power. 

Fictitious  literature  in  volumes  circulates  chiefly 
through  the  libraries  and  reading  rooms.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  novels  in  many  libraries  are  of 
the  standard  character ;  and  many  small  libraries 
are  "  behind  the  age."  They  have  an  old  stock, 
and  while  it  is  read,  the  proprietors  do  not  care 
for  renewals.  The  latter  are  a  drag  on  profits. 
An  expensive  book  does  not  pay  its  cost  for  a  long 
period,  and  therefore  expensive  books  are  not 
largely  taken.  We  refer  necessarily  to  those  small 
libraries,  flanked  by  cigar  boxes  and  tobacco  jars ; 
or  supported  by  lemonade  bottles  and  ice  preparing 
machines — which  may  be  regarded  as  assistant 
depots  iu  the  business  of  instruction,  where  a 
greater  number  of  persons  than  the  educationalbts 
suppose  draw  the  means  of  employing  their  capacity 

to  read. 

The  old,  staid,  three  volumes— octavo,  large 
margins  and  large  type,  are  becoming  few  and 
comparatively  far  between,  in  the  market.  They 
are  assailed  by  single  volume  rivals ;  which  are 
supposed  to  be  endowed  often  with  moral  and  re- 
ligious tendencies ;  and  we  have  had  occasionally 
to  notice  members  of  this  class — some  of  them 
very  clever,  and  others  very  stupid.  Out  of  a 
large  number  it  is  difficult  to  select  examples ;  but 
there  is  one  beside  us  that  deserves  commendation 
for  the  author's  boldness.  The  title  is  "  Harry 
Uoughton;  or,  Reminiscences  of  a  Revenue 
Officer,*'  by  Lionel  J.  F.  Hextam.    The  "Reool.  I 


lections  '*  occupy  aii  octavo  volume  of  333  pages.* 
The  author's  boldness,  or  peculiarity,  consists  in 
making  up  his  narrative  without  a  love  tint  froni 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  only  exception  is 
in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Roughton— a  good  wifo 
and  mother ;  but  that  has  no  connection  with  the 
Novel  style  of  love  ;  it  is  an  entirely  different  sub- 
ject. Harry  Roughton  was  originally  an  apothe- 
cary, doing  a  respeotable  and  rising  business  in  an 
English  coast  town.  A  neighbour,  of  indifferent 
moral  character,  but  supposed  to  be  wealthy,  asked 
for  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money  one  evening,  past 
bank  hours,  for  a  speculation  which  could  only  be 
had  at  the  moment,  and  would  pay  him  well.  His 
skilful  efforts  to  bring  Harry  Roughton  into  the 
set  of  smugglers,  are  told  well  by  the  author ;  and 
they  are,  in  the  end,  successful.  Harry  Roughton 
takes  a  share,  against  the  entreaties  of  his  wife ; 
and  he  locks  up  that  evening  to  enter  upon  bis 
new  night  business.  The  first  landing  is  managed 
successfully.  The  coastguard  are  deceived,  and  a 
smart  sum  comes  for  division  among  the  adven* 
turers— for  that  is  a  much  more  respectable  nams 
than  smugglers.  The  story  proceeds  in  what  the 
author  leads  us  to  suppose  is  the  usual  oonrse 
among  smugglers.  The  different  parties  attempt 
to  cheat  each  other ;  and  the  contrivances  of  the 
wealthier  class  bring  suspicions  upon  the  apothe«* 
cary  and  smuggler,  Mr.  Roughton.  The  tale  has 
an  absorbing  interest,  for  the  particulars  are  life  like, 
and  practicttd.  The  characters  of  Mr.  Sharps,  the 
smugglers'  solicitor ;  Mr.  Pitt,  the  leading  smug- 
gler ;  Mr.  Jameson,  **  the  rector  of  St.  Mail's,*'  all 
English  towns  have  at  least  one  St.  Mary's — ^Mr. 
Punch,  of  the  customs,  not  of  Fleet  Street;  Mr. 
Cinderow,  the  exciseman — are  not  drawn  by  any 
effort,  but  come  out  in  the  narrative,  just  as  dis- 
tinctly and  naturally  as  if  one  knew  them  all ;  and 
they  are  all  people  who,  if  once  known,  would  be 
remembered.  The  smuggling  leads  to  the  ruin  of 
all  the  persons  concerned,  through  a  mase  of  many 
clever  devices  and  tricks.  Mr.  Ronghton  is  con- 
demned, ultimately,  in  such  heavy  fines  that  he 
cannot  pay  them;  and  is  committed  to  prison. 
The  influence  of  Mr.  Jameson,  the  rector,  and 
some  other  friends,  leads  to  his  release,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  evidence  which  he  is  able  to  give ; 
but  his  family  are  reduced  to  poverty,  one  of  his 
daughters  dies,  and  they  are  all  in  great  straits^ 
before  he  is  released — that  is,  thrust  out  without 
a  business,  a  home,  or  any  means  of  living,  upon 
the  world.  Fortunately,  at  that  period,  while  on 
his  way  to  look  after  a  situation,  he  got  injured  in 
saving  an  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter  from 
being  carried  to  destruction  by  their  own  horses, 
in  their  own  pheeton.  The  calamity  occurred  at 
the  proper  time — for  the  gentleman  inquired  into 
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Mr.  Hoaghtou*8  oircnmsUnces,  and  gave  him  an 
appointment  as  manager  in  one  of  his  country 
establishments.  There  he  is,  doubtless,  performing 
his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  and  all 
other  interested  parties.  The  grand  moral  of  the 
tale  is,  that  money  cannot  be  made  honestly  by 
smuggling;  and  that  it  leads  to  many  other  vices. 
As  we  cannot  attempt  to  condense  the  narrative, 
ve  may  give  one  specimen  of  its  style.  Harry 
Houghton  has  gone  to  share  the  proceeds  of  his 
first  adventure.  The  business  is  carried  on  for 
cash.  The  counting  house  is  a  back  room  in  an 
obscure  lane,  with  a  solitary  candle  and  a  beer 
stained  table.  The  persons  present  were  all  en- 
gaged in  the  same  unlawful  trade ;  and  they  had 
met  to  divide  their  spoils  : — 

'<  Mr.  Booghton^CapUin  Manloopi— Hr.  Mmidj,"  itid 
Mr.  Pitt,  bowing  to  one  and  then  to  the  other,  at  Harry 
approached ;  "and  now  to  bnsineu ;  take  a  Beat  Mr.  Rongh- 
ton."  The  chair  itnck  to  Harry'B  fingers,  as  he  touched  the 
ditebad  and  greasy  back,  and  the  crazy  joints  creaked  as  he 
•eaSed  himaelf. 

Hanyfelt  aide  and  diicy.  « Why  do  we  meet  here  ?** 
aaid  he  to  Mr.  Pitt,  looking  gapishly  roond  the  room  and 
then  at  the  dirty  table. 

"Better  here  than  in  a  more  pablic  place,''  dryly 
answered  Pitt. 

"The  gen'Iman's  rather  squeamish,"  obsenred  the  captain 
with  a  roguish  leer  at  Mr.  Mnndy,  who  grinned  with  ineffable 
contempt 

"To  bnsinesa,"  reiterated  Mr.  Pitt;  "now,  CapUin, 
what's  yonr  share  of  the  plunder  P*' 

"Maister  yon  know  there  was  serenty  bales,  and  at  a 
pound  a  bale  yon  can  sorely  reckon  what  that  comes  to." 

"A  ponnd  a  balel**  exclaimed  Harry,  "that's  a  heavy 
frtight,  isn't  it  r 

"  The  yonng  man's  rayther  green,  maister,  'aint  he  P" 
said  the  captain,  with  a  contemptnons  sneer;  "he's  got  to 
learn  that  it's  qnite  another  thing  to  do  a  job  over  the  left, 
and  keep  yonr  tongne  between  yonr  teeth." 

Harry  began  to  fear  that  the  coveted  harvest  he  came  to 
gather  at  so  mneh  pains,  would  be  rndely  diminished  in  the 
winnowing,  and  coald  not  help  exhibiting  some  impatience. 

"  Hold  yonr  tongne,  yonng  man,"  said  Marsloops,  "  my 
time's  precions  ;  and  remember,  one  word  from  me  wonld 
blow  yon  into  smithereens  in  no  time ;  pod  down  my  dobbers, 
and  thank  yonr  stars  that  yon've  got  to  deal  wi'  a  straight- 
for'ard  man. 

Ronghton  qoailed  beneath  the  threat— Pitt  held  out  his 
hand  towards  Mundy,  who  without  a  word,  drew  out  a 
canvass  bag  full  of  gold  and  notes. 

"Yellow  boys  for  me,"  said  the  captain,  adding  in  an 
under  tone  to  Pitt,^"  they  tell  no  talee." 

The  point  of  this  observation  was  lost  on  Harry,  and  Pitt 
proceeded  to  count  out  seventy  sovereigns,  which  the  captain 
carelessly  swept  up  without  re-counting,  and  lodged  them  in 
a  leather  case ;  then  drawing  back  a  step  or  two,  he  asked 
*«  any  wet  on  the  strength  on  it  P" 

"  No,"  said  Pitt, "  aober  to  night,  lad." 

"  Then  FU  miaale,"  repUed  the  sailor. 

"  Wait  a  Utile  j"  said  Pitt,  "  we've  something  eUe  in  the 
wind." 

"I'm  your  man  then,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  folded  his 
arms  over  his  brawny  chest  and  reseated  himself." 

We  might  have  mentioned  that  the  volume  con- 
tains a  number  of  illustrations,  drawn  by  the  author, 
of  which  some  are  good,  and  others  are  not  worthy 
of  the  subjects.  The  "  Keminiscences  of  a  Heve- 
nne  officer'*  are  equal  to  anything  among  recent 
novels^  of  the  class,  that  we  have  read. 


'<  The  Dudleys**  occupy  a  pretty  volume  of  326 
pages,  very  commendably  printed.*  Their  story  is 
told  by  Mr.  Edgar  Dewsland — a  handsome  name, 
which  we  assume  was  not  conveyed  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  common  manner.  As  to  *'  the  Dudleys," 
we  know  not  why  they  were  ever  written.  We 
really  do  not  know  how  such  idle,  useless  people 
live — that  is  to  say,  what  purpose  they  are  meant 
to  serve  in  this  world.  They  resemble  a  variety 
of  insects,  with  an  existence  that  is  an  inscrutable 
mystery..  "The  Dudleys,"  moreover,  have  not 
the  advantage  of  a  competent  historian.  Mr. 
Edgar  Dewsland  is  personally  unacquainted  with 
the  sort  of  people  whose  story  he  proposes  to  tell. 
Dudley  senior  is  an  English  gentleman  in  a  country 
town,  who  has  studieid  aristocratic  histories  for 
his  lifetime.  He  knows  the  history  of  all  the 
families  in  the  country.  He  can  trace  blood  and 
pedigree  like  a  jockey  when  talking  over  the  win- 
ners of  the  Derby.  Yet  this  man  is  nearly  cheated 
into  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  a  stranger, 
of  whom  be  knows  nothing,  except  that  he  deriTes 
three  thousand  pounds  yearly  from  the  half  of  a 
London  newspaper,  is  of  an  aristocratic  family, 
and  good  expectations.  Mr.  Dewsland  may  be 
perfectly  satisfied  that  gentlemen  in  country  towns 
fall  into  few  blunders  of  that  nature.  Mr.  Dews  • 
land*s  hero,  in  this  case,  is  a  London  tinman,  who 
considers  matrimony,  probably,  a  more  profitable 
business  than  making  or  mending  saucepans.  The 
supposition  that  he  could  be  nearly  successful  in 
cheating  an  old  family  into  a  general  opinion  of  his 
magnificence,  is  absurdly  outrageous.  "  The  Dud- 
leys'* are  an  old  family — stupid,  almost  of  course, 
with  their  prejudices  and  projects ;  but  at  least, 
they  know  their  business.  A  "  new*'  family  might 
be  done  in  that  way ;  but  scarcely  by  a  tinman,  of 
whose  tea-table  conversation  the  subjoined  sen- 
tences are  favourable  specimens  :— 

"  Mr.  Qrenliman,"  said  Doctor  Matloek, "  I  forgot  to  ask 
you,  to  what  political  party  does  your  paper  belong  P" 

"  Conservatives,  sir." 

"Ah,  Conservatives.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  sir,'* 
returned  the  Doctor,  "  but,"  continued  he,  after  a  little  re- 
flection, '/  that  will  not  be  of  moeh  consequence,  because  I 
should  like  to  receive  it,  if  only  on  aooonnt  of  the  Uterary 
matter  in  it." 

"  Why,  sir  P    Aren't  you  a  Tory  P" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  Liberal.  The  very  essence  of  the 
American  Government  is  Liberalum.  American  independ- 
ence is  Liberalism — in  fact,  the  Americana  in  general  are 
Liberals.  It  is  the  best  mode  of  government.  I  assure  you, 
sir,  every  man  is  a  man,  that's  plain  enough ;  and  all  men, 
rich  or  poor,  onght  to  have  the  same  rights  and  liberties. 
The  reason  why  America  is  the  best  and  most  flourishing 
country  in  the  world  is  because  it  is  a  Liberal  country. 
Depend  upon  it  the  Liberals  are  right  sir." 

"Daim  the  Liberals,"  replied  Mr.  Orenliman.  "I  tell 
yeh,  sir,  that  all  the  Liberals  ought  to  be  daimed, — I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  present  coropaoy  eicepted." 

"Doctor  Matlock,  are  you  a  democrat  P  Dear  me,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Dudley,  quite  horrified  at  the  thought.  "  If  I 
had  known  that,  you  should  not  have  educated  my  sons.  I 
would  as  soon  see  my  sons — "  he  was  about  to  say  thieves, 
but  he  remembered   Austen,  and  continued,  "  see  them 
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iBtehuksor  ja^lera  ts  to  sm  them  nJicali.  I  hope 
■7  ton  hu  not  imbibed  joar  rabeliioas  priaeiples.  HkTe 
yoa  Rep'BiiU  ?" 

"  No^"  replied  RfginaW. "  I'm  a  Tory." 

So,  liWng  in  a  coanirj  tovn  for  eight  or  ten 
years  wilh  Dr.  Matlock,  the  academical  principal 
of  the  place,  Mr.  Dudlej  did  not  know  his  friend's 
partj  in  politics,  and  was  cheated  bj  such  a  shallow 
imilatioa  as  Mr.  Grenliman  I  This  Tolame  certainly 
is  not  ealcnlated  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world. 

**  The  Rnn  and  Read  Librarj***  is  printed  in  Ips- 
wich, and  is  not  of  uniform  tjpe.  Otherwise  we 
think  well  of  the  plan.  The  library  is  one  of  the 
many  series  of  light  or  instructiTe  books  that  have 
been  published  at  intervals,  and  in  many  places, 
for  some  years  past.  It  contains  now  a  Tolume 
for  erery  week  within  the  year,  or  fifty-two  alto- 
gether. Miss  Sinclair's  "  Scotland  and  the  Scotch*' 
forms  the  last  published  Tolume.  It  is  not  a  work 
that  should  be  classed  with  fictitious  literature. 
Tlie  lady's  stories  are  all,  we  believe,  mainly  true. 
The  descriptive  part  of  her  book  is  correct,  doubt- 
less. Her  acquaintance  with  the  scenery  described, 
and  the  traditions  narrated,  is  a  guarantee  for  her 
writings.  The  plan  resembles  a  guide  book  through 
some  of  the  Scotch  counties,  and  has  a  too  ambi- 
tious name.  It  is  a  guide,  however,  not  to  the 
number  of  miles,  or  the  inns — although  two  or 
three  are  mentioned,  such  as  that  at  Kincardine 
o'  Neil  in  former  times,  with  a  recommendation, 
which  we  cheerfully  endorse — or  to  the  coaches, 
or  the  rails ;  but  to  the  stories,  and  tales,  and  little 
anecdotes  abounding  here  and  there — to  old  castles 
and  noted  scenery — ^beginning  at  Rothsay,  and 
going  on  to  Shetland.  The  book  is  very  well 
known;  but  we  might  have  expected  that  the 
authoress,  when  consenting  to  its  republication, 
would  have  adapted  it  to  the  present  time.  Thus, 
It  is  useless  to  tell  readers  in  1859  that  "  we  hear 
much  discussion  now,  respecting  a  railway  through 
the  vale  of  Strathmore  to  Aberdeen.*'  The  railway 
has  been  made  and  open  for  many  years,  and  other 
railways  branch  out  from  it  at  Aberdeen,  up  Dee, 
and  up  Don,  and  onward  over  DeTcron,  and  Spey, 
and  Findhom,  to  the  Ness  and  Inverness. 

Old  castles  and  old  pictures  do  not  change 
materially  in  a  lifetime ;  but  roads  have  been  made 
rails  nearly  over  all  Scotland  within  a  few  yeara. 
Miss  Sinclair,  in  this  edition  of  her  work,  repro- 
duces her  old  opinions  in  favour  of  sheep  farming, 
admitting  that,  as  practised,  it  fulfils  this  prophecy, 
imputed  to  Thomas  the  Rhymer — "  The  teeth  of 
the  sheep  shall  lay  the  plough  on  the  shelf.*' 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  did  not  foresee  turnips  and 
green  cropping ;  but  if  he  had,  with  his  sagacity, 
he  would  have  foretold  how  the  teeth  of  the  sheep 
would  lift  the  plough  from  the  shelf  into  the  fur- 
row again.  The  grazing  farms  of  the  Highlands 
might  produce  ten  times  their  present  hosts  of 
sheep,  if  the  proprietors  and  tenants  would  follow 
green  cropping.  As  matters  are,  the  land  is  left 
in  a  state  of  nature. 
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*'  The  School  Girl  in  France  is  a  little  tale  of 
young  people  sent  to  finish  their  education  ia 
Franc?,  and  how  their  principles  were  injured 
there.  We  believe  that  no  good  can  be  obtained 
for  Englbh  girls  by  a  French  education ;  but  much 
harm  may  result  from  it.  The  oiily  recommenda- 
tion, is  economy.  Education  is  said  to  be  cheaper 
there  than  here ;  but  thb  depends  upon  the  quality. 
Education  in  either  England  or  Scotland  is  very 
cheap,  if  the  instruction  of  low-priced  schools  be 
deemed  suitable.  Miss  McCrindell  says  that  her 
volume  is  a  narrative  of  facts ;  and  we  can  believe 
that.     They  look  very  like  truth. 

"The  Orphans  of  Ltssan"  makes  another 
volume  of  the  Rnn  and  Read  Library.  It  is  an 
old  story  of  Jewish  bigotry,  and  occasionally 
Christian  negligence  or  wickedness.  As  is  nsaal 
in  such  cases,  it  involves  very  improbable  occur- 
rences; but  it  received,  fifteen  years  since,  a 
highly  recommendatory  preface  by  Dr.  Wilsou,  of 
Bombay,  who  ceitified  that  tbe  authoress  was  ac- 
quainted intimately  with  all  grades  of  Jewish 
society  in  Europe,  and  more  likely  on  that  account 
to  produce  a  book  that  might  interest  the  friends 
of  the  Jews ;  and  cast  som^  light  on  their  internal 
habits  in  England  and  in  Poland.  Those  of  the 
Jews  in  the  latter  country  are  very  bad,  if  the 
"Orphans  of  Lissau*'  be  not  an  exaggerated  picture. 
There  are  two  tales  in  the  book  like  unto  each 
other — the  only  difference  being  that  the  story  of 
the  one  is  cast  in  England  and  of  the  other  in 
Pohind. 

"  Freshfield"  is  the  short  name  of  a  good  story 
by  Mr.  Johnstone,  who  describes  himself  as  MjL, 
and  author  of  "Nightshade."  The  tale  of 
"  Freshfield'*  begins,  and  is  carried  on  chiefly  ia 
Jersey.  An  estate  exists,  named  Freshfield  ;  and 
there  is  the  family  of  Freshfield,  of  that  "  ilk.** 
The  volume  commences  with  a  young  girl,  sitting 
at  her  mother's  grave,  in  the  cemetery  at  St.. 
Helier's.  The  girl  is  Emma  Neville,  and  her 
mother  was  Mrs.  Neville.  Her  father  had  been 
long  dead,  and  they  were  poor.  The  girl  was 
made  poorer  by  her  mother's  death,  than  she  had 
been  before,  as  an  annuity  on  her  mother's  life 
was  no  longer  receivable.  After  returning  from 
the  cemetery  to  her  lodgings,  Emma  Neville  made 
her  landlady  acquainted  with  her  poverty.  Tlie 
good  woman  sent  for  a  copy  of  the  Jersey  Imde^ 
pendent,  and  there  found  an  advertisement  of 
"  wanted" — and  her  lodger  was  exactly  the  person 
who  was  wanted,  to  care  for  an  invaUd  lady  and 
her  son.  Tbe  landlady  and  her  lodger  went 
straightway  to  "  Almorah  Cottage,  St.  Aubin's 
Road,"  and  the  Doctor  engaged  Emma  Neville  at 
once,  to  nurse  his  patient  and  her  son — a  child  of 
a  few  years  old.  No  difficulty  was  experienced 
with  the  little  boy,  and  his  mother  died  in  a  few 
days  afcer  the  instalment  of  the  nurse.  Tbe  boy*s 
father,  then  a  widower,  was  George  Freshfield,  tbe 
Owner  of  the  estate  of  Freshfield,  and  a  novelist. 
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We  like  Mr.  Johnstone's  style  mach,  and  there 
are  many  beautiful  passages  in  the  book,  which 
has  a  decidedly  healthy  and  useful  tendency  ;  but 
there  are  inconsistencies.  Why  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fresh  field,  of  Freshfleld,  residing  in  Almorah 
Cottage,  St.  Aubin's  Road,  Jersey,  with  only  one 
servant  prior  to  the  engagement  of  this  young  girl 
as  nnrse,  or  with  only  one  general  servant  and  a 
nurse,  while  the  lady  was  dying  of  consumption  ? 
Mr.  Freshfield  is  a  man  of  ample  means,  and  the 
position  is  inconsistent.  Even  if  Mrs.  Freshfleld 
had  been  in  good  health,  the  servant  of  all  work 
woold  have  been  insufficient  for  the  care  of  the 
boy,  the  house,  and  everything.  The  addition  of 
the  nurse  left  an  inadequate  household,  in  the 
oircamstances,  for  a  wealthy  man. 

The  medical  doctor  in  the  case,  was  an  old 
bachelor.  He  thought  that  George  Freshfield 
needed  rousing  up,  after  his  wife's  death;  and 
wanted  Emma  Neville  to  discharge  that  duty — 
which  she  could  not  perform  well,  and  suggested 
that  Mr.  Freshfield's  friends  should  be  informed 
of  his  condition.  Meanwhile,  she  dusted  his  books, 
and  put  his  papers  to  rights,  and  accomplished 
little  matters  of  that  kind — very  useful,  if  done 
judiciously. 

The  Doctor  accordingly  wrote  to  Mrs.  Fresh- 
field's  mother.  That  lady,  Mrs.  Croker,  crossed 
over  to  Jersey,  with  her  inseparable  companion,  a 
parrot.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  one  animal 
or  the  other  had  the  most  critical  temperament. 
Together,  they  destroyed  George  Freshfield*s  peace, 
and  interfered  with  his  work. 

Towards  this  date,  Arthur  Freshfield,  the  eccen- 
tric uncle  of  George,  whose  strange  doings  help 
out  the  volume,  was  told  by  his  landlady  at  He- 
lensburg,  on  the  Clyde,  of  Mrs.  Freshfield  *s  death, 
which  she  had  read  in  the  OUugow  Daily  Bulletin, 
Mr.  Arthur  Freshfield  never  read  a  newspaper,  or 
paid  any  attention  whatever  to  the  current  world. 
This  paragraph  roused  him,  and  he  made  a  journey 
to  Jersey,  to  see  his  nephew,  and  sympathise  with 
him.  As  the  uncle  provided  against  any  person 
being  acquainted  wilh  bis  address,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  send  Lim  an  intimation.  An  antagonism 
arose  between  the  mother-in-law  and  the  uncle. 
The  lady  imagined  that  a  secret  understanding 
existed  between  George  Freshfield,  his  son,  and  his 
aon's  nurse.  No  reasonable  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained that  her  suspicions  were  true  as  respected 
the  two  latter  personages — the  boy  and  his  nurse. 
This  being  the  case,  George  Freshfield  properly 
refused  to  turn  away  the  nurse  because  Mrs.  Croker 
disliked  her.  A  quarrel  with  the  uncle  induced 
the  hidy  to  go  away,  with  her  parrot;  and  she 
went  to  London,  called  on  the  family  solicitor,  and 
employed  him  to  institute  inquiries  respecting  the 
family  history  of  Emma  Neville.  The  inquiry  was 
handed  over  to  a  managing  clerk,  who,  most  un- 
luckily, knew  the  subject,  and  tendered  his  infor- 
mation to  Mrs.  Croker  in  an  officious  manner, 
including  Miss  Neville's  friendship  for  a  military 
officer.  Captain  Day,  who  was  a  relative  of  her 


own ;  but  the  clerk  did  not  deem  a  knowledge  of 
this  relationship  necessary  to  Mrs.  Croker's  pur- 
poses. At  her  request  he  concocted  an  anonymous 
letter  to  Miss  Neville,  containing  awkward  charges 
— ^among  others,  an  intimacy  altogether  undue  with 
Captain  Day — and  offering  to  conceal  everything 
if  she  would  abandon  her  situation.  The  same 
post,  or  nearly,  brought  to  Emma  Neville,  from 
the  Jersey  doctor,  a  declaration  of  love,  and  an 
offer  of  marriage.  Towards  this  time,  Mr.  Arthur 
Freshfield,  the  uncle  of  Mr.  George,  informed  Miss 
Neville  that  she  was  her  mother's  image,  that  he 
had  been  her  mother's  suitor — the  rejected  suitor 
— in  youth ;  and  in  age,  since  he  had  heard  of 
their  misfortunes,  he  had  endeavoured  to  find  them, 
but  failed.  She  communicated  both  letters  to  him, 
but  agreed  to  remain  witli  the  Freshfield's  on  ac- 
count of  the  boy,  who  was  becoming  now  very  ill 
and  weak.  The  little  boy  died  at  last,  l^en 
Emma  Neville  left,  without  supplying  her  address. 
The  charge  respecting  Captain  Day  hung  on  her 
mind ;  she  would  not  see  even  Arthur  Freshfield 
again  till  that  was  removed  ;  and  she  wrote  to 
Captain  Day,  who  had  gone  to  India.  She  then 
went  to  London,  and  having  no  money,  she  looked 
for  employment.  As  she  had  been  in  a  good 
situation  for  some  time,  and  was  a  prudent  young 
person,  she  should  have  had  a  little  money ;  but 
she  had  very  little,  and  we  take  the  story  as  it 
stands. 

George  Freshfield's  book  had  been  published, 
and  had  been  very  successful.  Emma  Neville,  in 
passing,  remembered  the  name  of  the  publisher. 
She  went  straight  to  that  gentleman,  told  as  much 
of  her  story  as  was  necessary,  and  the  publisher 
procured  her  a  situation  as  a  folder  in  his  book- 
binders. This  was  not  exactly  the  place  for  an 
educated  lady,  who  had  been  a  nurse — and  females 
in  a  bookbinder's  shop  must  first  learn  their  trade, 
before  they  can  be  very  useful.  She  occupied  very 
poor  lodgings ;  but  the  bookbinder's  foreman, 
Mr.  McDonald,  a  Glasgow  man,  invited  her  to  spend 
the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  following  day, 
at  his  cottage,  at  Kew,  with  his  family.  Respec- 
table people  in  novels  frequently  meet  extraordinary 
friendships.  The  McDonalds  were  extraordinary 
persons  altogether — for  it  is  not  every  bookbinder's 
foreman  who  can  afford  a  cottage  at  Kew. 

As  for  the  Freshfields,  the  elder  having  ac- 
quainted the  younger  with  the  anonymous  letter 
respecting  Captain  Day,  afterwards  insisted  upon 
that  young  gentleman  just  running  over  to  India, 
seeing  Captain  Day,  and  getting  at  the  particulars 
of  the  story.  Men  of  the  world  would  have  known 
that,  if  Captain  Day  was  a  reckless  character — and 
the  Freshfield's  knew  nothing  of  the  man — any 
application  of  the  kind  in  question  would  educe  no 
reliable  information,  and  might  be  resented.  That 
probability  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
them  and  accordingly,  after  the  manner  of  Napier 
and  Wellington,  the  uncle  insisted  that  either  he 
must  go,  or  the  nephew.  Nephew  went  to  India, 
therefore,  and  uncle  returned  to  Helensburgh,  and 
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hU  researclicB  after  microscopic  wonders,  having 
Grst  advertised  iu  the  papers,  in  the  ^aghion  usual, 
|\a- infounatiou  respecting  the  runavf:^;^  Emma— 
l.iddca  in  Mrs.  Grey's  lodgings,  the  cottage  at 
Kcw,  and  the  bookbinder's  workshop.  The  ad- 
vertisement was  seen  by  the  solicitor's  evil  clerk 

yf\\Q  deviicd  the  anonymous  letter,  who  drew 

Mrs.  Crokcr  into  copyiug  it,  and  who  kept  that 
lady's  copy  after  he  had  despatched  the  document. 
Mrs.  Croker,  coming  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
investing  some  money,  was  foolish  enough,  although 
tlie  solicitor  turned  a  rather  cold  shoulder  on  the 
scheme,  to  buy  shares  iu  the  Lowland  Bank  of 
Glasgow — which  we  fancy  represents  the  Western 
Bank  of  Scotland.  Both  the  lady  and  the  solicitor 
thought  that  the  eight  or  nine  per  cent,  dividend 
paid  by  the  Bank,  was  quite  tempting.  They  did 
not  know  much  of  banking,  or  they  would  have 
remembered  that  shares  niight  have  been  obtained 
in  London  banks,  paying  twelve  to  twenty  per 
cent,  in  bonus  and  dividend. 

The  solicitor's  clerk  being  employed  to  accom- 
pany Mrs.  Croker  to  a  broker,  began  to  tell  her  of 
Miss  Keville,  and  ended  by  accepting  her  cheque 
for  £20  as  hush  money  regarding  her  share  in  the 
anonymous  letter,  lie  never  passed  that  cheque, 
but  went  on  forging  upon  her,  until  the  London 
bankers  intimated  that  her  account  was  overdrawn. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Scotch  bank  failed.  The 
lady  went  to  Helensburgh,  in  search  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Treshfield's  aid.  He  returned  with  her  to  London. 
The  villainy  of  the  clerk  was  discovered ;  but  he 
terrified  Mrs.  Croker  into  the  destruction  of  the 
evidence,  ^e  had  previously  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Miss  Neville  to  marry  him,  and  he  had 
failed.  In  revenge,  he  went  to  the  McDonalds 
at  Kew,  on  one  Saturday  afternoon,  and  shewed 
her  the  name  of  George  Freshfield  among  the  killed, 
in  the  telegraphic  reports  of  the  Times,  Mr. 
Ereshfield  had  arrived  in  Calcutta  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mutiny.  Captain  Day  had  left 
for  Cawnpore — his  wife  and  child  being  there. 
Mr.  Freshfield  fought  his  way  along  with  Haveloek 
and  Niel,  and  had  great  commendation  for  that 
familiarity  with  the  rifle  which  gentlemen  iu  this 
country  generally  possess.  They  arrived  too  late 
to  prevent  the  Cawnpore  massacre.  Mr.  Freshfield's 
work  waa  over.  He  returned  with  despatches  from 
General  Havelock.  On  the  way,  he  was  shot  down 
in  saving  an  ayah  of  the  land,  with  a  European 
child.  The  ayah  was  killed.  This  event  led  to 
the  telegraph  of  George  Freshfield's  death.  He 
and  the  child  were  both  saved. 

Why  the  Times  reported  his  death  by  telegraph, 
after  the  failure  of  the  Western  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, we  do  not  know.  It  is  not  our  business. 
We  infer,  however,  that  the  editor  would  have 
made  the  matter  his  business  if  the  blunder  had 
occurred. 

The  information  thus  conveyed  suddenly,  cast 
Emma  Neville  into  a  brain  fever,  which  continued 
for  a  long  time.  It  came  on  Arthur  Freshfield 
when  he  waa  on  hia  London  mission  to  avenge 


Mrs.  Croker's  wrongs.  For  several  weeks  be 
deemed  himself  an  old  rich  solitary  in  the  world. 
He  was  heir  to  Freshfield.  However,  through  the 
publisher,  he  accidentally  ascertained  Miss  Neville's 
address.  She  was  in  Mr.  McDonald's  cottage,  at 
Kew,  sick  still,  and  weak.  He  discovered  her, 
and  became  on  friendly  terms  with  the  McDonalds 
— as  they  deserved.  Matters  had  settled  down 
with  all  parties  into  the  ordinary  stupor  that  fol- 
lows great  woes.  Mr.  Freshfield,  senior,  had  even 
accompanied  Miss  Neville,  and  some  of  the  young 
McDonalds,  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  There  they 
met  Mr.  George  Freshfield,  junior,  who  had  been 
two  days  in  London,  without  knowing  where  any 
of  his  friends  lived.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
little  girl  whom  he  had  rescued.  The  girl  was  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Day,  saved  by  the  ayah  from 
the  Cawnpore  massacre.  A  letter  from  that  gen- 
tleman to  Emma  Neville,  written  before  he  left 
Calcutta  on  the  fatal  errand  to  Cawnpore,  came  to 
hand,  and  cleared  up  everything.  The  solioitor'a 
evil  clerk  was  drowued  in  the  Thames.  His  fate 
would  have  been  worse  if  the  accident  had  occurred 
in  summer— or  a  cleanly  disposed  person  would 
deem  it  more  disagreeable  to  be  drowned  in  the 
Thames  during  summer  than  in  the  winter.  The 
farther  results  are,  that  Mr.  Arthur  Freshfield,  in 
addition  to  his  own  annuity  of  £500  per  aunum, 
resides  with  his  nephew  and  niece  at  Freshfield  : 
that  the  owner's  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Croker,  has 
more  than  she  deserves  in  a  cottage  on  the  estate, 
and  all  necessary  upholdings,  at  the  intercession  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Freshfield's  niece  :  Emma  Day  gets  on 
admirably  there,  being  resident  with  her  relative, 
who  recently  was  Emma  Neville,  and  who  is  not 
now  a  nurse,  but  the  lady  of  Freshfield.  So  there 
may  have  been  some  ground  for  Mrs.  Croker's 
early  misgivings. 

This  is  the  scaffolding  of  the  entire  tale ;  we 
might  more  appropriately  say,  that  it  u  the 
skeleton.  The  plot  displays  the  common  igno- 
rance exhibited  by  nearly  all  tale  writers  of  the 
world.  We  said  that  the  tendencies  of  this  novel 
are  useful ;  but  that  refers  to  the  moral  reflections, 
and  similar  matter,  forming  its  flesh  and  mnscies. 
The  tendency  is  so  far  wrong  that  it  leads  many 
common  place  readers  to  expect  interventions 
which  do  not  occur  often  in  the  world.  An  adver- 
tisement, and  the  precise  advertisement  ueoessary, 
oceurriug  at  the  right  place  and  time,  to  penniless 
ladies,  out  of  a  situation,  is  unusual.  A  young 
lady  becoming  a  nurse,  and  meeting  in  the  nursery 
the  only  old  gentleman  on  all  the  earth  who  was 
anxious  to  meet  her,  but  had  never  seen  her,  and 
she  had  never  heard  his  name,  is  also  unusual. 
The  same  young  lady  casting  her  friend  from  her, 
for  no  reason  whatever,  but  the  reception  of  an 
anonymous  letter,  which  ahe  knew  to  be  false,  is 
also  more  than  ordinarily  sentimental.  Her  re- 
commendation, by  a  publisher,  to  a  bookbinder's 
work  room,  is  also  curious ;  as  he  must  have  known 
that,  at  the  oounter  of  a  stationer,  she  would  have, 
with  the  loss  of  less  time,  become  valuable.    The 
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meeting  of  the  young  lady  with  a  foreman  so  dis- 
cerning as  Mr.  McDonald,  and  a  foreman's  family 
so  kind  hearted  as  that  of  Kew,  is  also  remarkable, 
and  may  be  considered  absolutely  special,  like  the 
meeting  in  the  Crystal  Palace — for  a  family  might 
go  six  times  per  annum  to  the  Ciystal  Palace 
without  ever  meeting  a  friend  who  went  twelve 
times.  Therefore,  the  tendency  of  the  tale,  by 
being  a  continued  run  of  specialities,  becomes  less 
useful. 

This  is  true  of  nearly  all  our  fictitious  literature, 
and  especially  true  of  that  which,  like  "  Freshfield,'* 
has  a  religious  tinge.  Those  of  the  Tolumes  beside 
us  which  we  have  carefully  read,  are  all  liable  to 
the  same  objections.  Any  author  who,  with  the 
necessary  abilities,  would  illustrate  society  as  it 
exists,  might  do  it  good  and  himself  good.  Mr. 
Johnstone  possesses  the  abilities,  if  he  could  be 
drawn  out  of  the  old  run  of  specialities.  Because 
we  think  him  possessed  of  the  requisite  abilities, 
we  have  spent  a  considerable  time  over  his  tale- 
using  it  as  a  fair  specimen  of  many,  for  we  deem  it 
the  best  of  many.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  now 
to  let  the  author  speak  for  himself,  in  a  few  sen* 
tences.  He  describes  the  house  of  mourning, 
Almorah  Cottage,  St.  Aubin's  Road,  Jersey,  gradu- 
ally but  slowly  brightening  up  again,  after  the 
lady's  death.  Such  a  common  and  natural  story 
as  that  is : — 

After  her  death,  George  ihiit  himielf  up  with  books 
entirely.  He  knew  that  he  ought  to  look  after  hit  little 
boy ;  bat  he  eoald  not  bear  to  look  at  hia  fact  •ometimea. 
For  thii  was  too  paiofal — he  was  to  like  hie  mamma.  And 
every  word  Charlie  epoke  bronght  back  lome  memory  of 
other  times — that  other  time  had  its  ending,  one  day 
when  he  had  been  oat  for  a  walk  with  Charlie. 

Charlie  wondered  at  the  ehaoge  which  had  eome  over  his 
(alher.  He  was  half  afraid  to  go  to  him  now ;  and  then — he 
looked  timidly  up  at  him,  as  he  came  in  to  bid  him  good 
morning. 

A  little  merry  laagh  woald  eome  out  of  the  other  room 
sometimes,  and  it  wonid  be  soddenly  hashed,  as  if  the  child 
feared  that  he  had  done  wrong  to  langh.  And  if  he  had 
seen  his  papa's  fisoe,  he  would  have  had  so  donbt  abont  it. 
For  even  the  merriment  of  his  little  boy  pained  him  very 
much — worse  at  some  times  than  at  others.  Yet  he  woald 
be  angry  at  himself  for  this  feeling.  He  felt  that  it  was 
growing  npon  him,  and  he  thought  he  should  resolve  to  put 
an  end  to  it. 

Then  the  other  door  would  open,  Charlie  was  running 
along  the  hall.  He  was  going  out  with  the  girl,  aud  wu 
laerry — merry  in  his  little  black  froek. 

George  Freshfield  wondered  how  he  could  be  merry  in 
tkai,  and  after  rising  to  meet  Charlie,  sat  down  again.  He 
would  onlj  frighten  the  child  {  and,  after  all,  why  should  the 
poor  ehild  be  kept  sad  always  P  So  he  watdied  him  as  he 
ran  after  a  butter^,  that  had  flapped  together  its  feathery 


wings  over  a  sammer  lily,  and  then  sat  down  silently  to  his 
silent  bookr. 

The  extract  is  a  description  of  the  minds  work- 
ing, rather  than  of  external  events  ;  done  very 
naturally,  and  therefore,  very  well ;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  more  than  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
volume,  and  its  average  style  of  writing. 

"Alfred  Staunton,'*  by  J.  Stanyan  Bigg,  is 
another  one  volume  novel  of  354  pages  *— *mors 
artistically  cast  than  some  of  its  companions  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  series  of  well-printed  works  in 
goodly  type.  Its  story  is  laid  in  the  north-west 
of  England,  and  is  a  tab  of  family  rascality  in 
which  many  character!  are  drawn  by  a  stout  broad- 
pointed  pen  in  dark  lines,  but  in  the  end  all  the 
wicked  come  by  their  deserts,  and  the  good  get 
their  own,  just  as  very  seldom  happens  in  the  pre* 
sent  world. 

"  The  Two  Brides,*'  by  F.  Baldwin,  is  another 
of  the  same  series  of  volumes,  in  equally  good  type, 
a  story  of  the  Elicabethan  times,  and  the  wars  of 
Henry  of  Navarre ;  running  on  to  488  pages.  The 
author  appears  to  have  read  the  history  and  to 
understand  the  manners  of  these  times,  yet  the  in* 
troduction  of  Miss  Hopetoun  and  Miss  Murray  aa 
maids  of  honour  at  Elizabeth's  court  does  not 
coincide  with  the  circumstance  that  they  are  Scotch 
names  and  the  Scotch  nobility  did  not  frequent 
then  the  Englisk  court.  This  story  is  one  of  oroea 
purposes  in  love,  and  as  there  are  a  good  many 
heroes  and  heroines  apparently  doomed  to  be 
married  to  the  wrong  persons  there  is  oontinaooa 
interest  maintained  to  the  close,  which  is  "att 
good,"  rendered  so,  however,  by  the  death  of  one 
interesting  gentleman  who  could  not  by  any  other 
event  have  been  kept  out  of  mischief,  even  by  a 
novelist. 

Many  passages  exhibiting  fine  descriptive  powers, 
and  a  good  style  of  writing  abound  in  these 
volumes.  The  publisher  has  brought  them  out  in 
a  most  creditable  manner.  What  we  regret  in  all 
fictitious  literature  is  the  frequent  absence  of 
adaptation  to  the  times.  It  is  either  a  earicatnre 
as  in  one  class  of  novels,  or  refers  to  families  and 
persons  with  whom  the  present  generation  have 
little  connexion.  Historical  novels  are  useful  if 
they  keep  strictly  to  the  thread  of  facts  in  their 
references  to  leading  characters  and  events ;  but 
more  useful  would  be  historical  novels  of  our  own 
times  and  our  passing  years. 

*  London :  James  BhMbrood. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL    EVIDENCE: 


THE  SMETHURST  CASE. 


iBCUHSTAKtiAL  evidence  Appears  to  have  au- 
noallj  iU  celebrated  case  ia  this  count  rj.  This 
jear  the  trial  of  Dr.  Smethurst  supplies  the 
material  of  a  long  inquiry  into  chemistrj,  motives, 
and  probabilities — terminating  with  the  extreme 
sentence.  This  man  appears  to  have  been  early  in 
life  an  apothecary  in  London,  aud  subsequently  a 
hydropathic  practitioner  at  different  places.  The 
water  cnre  does  not  involve  necessarily  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  medical  science.  The  patients 
at  the  great  establishments  are  required  to  amuse 
themselves,  go  early  to  bed  and  to  rise  early,  to 
avoid  excesses  of  food  aud  drink,  and  all  such  em- 
ployment as  is  requisite  for  the  common  responsi- 
bilities in  life.  A  doctor  of  the  old  system  once 
said  that  he  had  no  fear  of  curing  three-fourths  of 
his  adult  patients  if  they  would  only  adopt  in  time 
the  accessories  of  the  hydropathic  system,  and  he 
was  probably  right,  for  if  the  men  and  women  of 
the  world  could  afford  to  go  idle  for  several  months 
now  and  then,  in  circumstances  of  great  comfort, 
surrounded  by  pleasing  scenery ;  keep  early  hours, 
have  no  anxieties  that  can  be  crushed  out  of  the 
mind,  and  conform  themselves  to  a  natural  regimen 
ia  eating  and  drinking,  they  would  all  probably 
live  for  many  years  more  than  the  present  average 
of  their  existence.  The  hydropathic  establish- 
ments are  supposed  not  to  have  been  productive  of 
great  wealth  to  the  practitioner  whose  name  has 
oome  so  unfortunately  before  the  public.  Early  in 
life,  probably  during  his  minority,  he  married  a 
person  of  great  experience,  at  least  of  many  years, 
for  a  boy's  bride.  This  lady,  at  the  date  of  her 
marriage,  must  have  been  over  forty  years  of  age 
— perhaps  as  near  to  fifty  years.  let  the  marriage 
is  now  an  old  story,  aud  occurred  more — one 
more — than  thirty  years  since.  While  the  husband 
is  therefore  a  man  of  fifty  years,  under  fifty  it  is 
said,  his  wife  is  more  than  seventy ;  and  her  partner 
in  life,  who  should  know  best,  says  seventy-four 
years  of  age.  Some  curious  reason,  perhaps  a 
monetary  prospect,  must  have  existed  for  the 
marriage  thirty-one  years  since,  for  although  in 
London  the  marriage  of  lads  with  females  advanced 
in  years  is  more  common  than  in  the  country ;  yet, 
as  a  general  rule  over  all  the  world,  a  difference  of 
twenty-four  years  would  be  considered  long  odds 
on  either  side,  and  where  the  seniority  is  with  the 
female,  undoubtedly  on  the  wrong  side.* 

The  husband  and  wife,  afier  they  resigned  busi- 
ness, travelled  from  place  to  place,  and  appear  to 
have  lived  in  lodgings — a  custom  becoming  very 
common  in  London,  less  common  elsewhere,  but 
more  common  everywhere  than  it  was  with  former 

•  Since  thew  tentencei  wera  io  type  a  letter  hu  been 
publwhed  from  Mr».  Smellmrtt,  wherein  the  iiitimitet  that 
her  husband  reooived  no  property  with  her,  and  wit  aniformly 
attentive  to  her  until  last  year. 


generations  who  lived  in  this  land,  and  were  more 
prudent  and  staid  persons  than  their  successors. 
The  floating  population  who  exist  in  lodgings,  fre- 
quent watering  places  in  winter — and  they  have 
the  use  of  houses  at  a  cheap  rate  then ;  while, 
during  the  season  in  fashionable  loealities,  they 
adjourn  to  some  place  out  of  season ;  and  thus,  bj 
evading  the  currents  of  purse-proud  gentility,  or 
gentility  with  prudence  and  purse,  on  the  same 
level,  and  both  light,  they  continue  to  enjoy  life  at 
a  small  outlay.  The  Smethursts  did  not  condescend 
to  employ  this  strategy.  On  the  contracy,  thej 
appear  to  have  lived  in  expensive  lodgings,  and  to 
have  had  money  perfectly  sufficient  for  all  their 
purposes.  In  one  of  their  lodgings,  towards  the 
autumn  of  the  last  year,  they  met  an  unmarried  lady, 
over  forty,  comparatively  rich,  and  living  among 
her  old  acquaintance  and  relatives,  but  preferring 
to  live  separately  from  them,  and  enjoy  the  inde- 
pendence  of  lodgings — a  line  of  life  not  desireable  on 
the  part  of  unmarried  ladies,  with  plenty  of  money, 
nothing  to  do,  and  no  more  wit  or  knowledge  of 
the  world  than  is  necessary  to  guide  themselves, 
even  if  they  had  not  to  take  care  of  their  wealth. 
This  lady.  Miss  Isabella  Baukes,  had  for  income  the 
interest  upon  five  thousand  pounds,  which  money 
was  not  in  her  power  to  bequeath  or  to  spend, 
although  she  possessed  its  proceeds  during  her  life, 
along  with  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  in  her  own 
right,  forming  an  income,  from  the  two  sources,  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  without 
reducing  the  larger  principal  snm  —  which  she 
could  not  spend ;  or  the  smaller  principal  sum — 
which  she  could,  as  she  pleased,  bestow  or  squan- 
der. She  gained  the  acquamtance  of  the  Smeth- 
ursts, perhaps  without  much  trouble ;  waa  informed 
completely  of  their  position  ;  and  considering  that 
Mrs.  Smethurst  was  not  a  suitable  partner  for  Dr. 
Smethurst,  aud  that  there  was,  in  reality,  no 
analogy  between  fifty  aud  seventy-four— except 
the  respectable  tye,  which  did  not  exist  in  tins 
case,  of  filial  and  maternal  attachment — she  be- 
lieved that  a  better  arrangement  could  be  formed 
for  the  Doctor ;  and  in  its  construction  she  occu- 
pied the  chief  part ;  while  he  seems  to  have  arrived 
exactly  at  her  opinion — if  it  did  not  originate  with 
him,  as  is  certainly  the  more  probable  explanation 
of  the  feeling ;  but,  however  originating,  it  pro- 
duced a  marriage  at  a  parochial  church  in  London, 
during  December,  between  Miss  Bankes  and  Dr. 
Smethurst,  followed  by  an  elopement  from  Bays- 
water  to  Richmond — not  a  formidable  jaunt  after 
marriage,  especially  when  the  young  people  were 
liable  to  the  jealousy  and  pursuit  of  seventy-four. 

Tor  several  years  past  Lord  Brougham  and 
other  English  legal  notabilities,  have  expressed 
their  scandal  at  the  facility  for  being  married 
enjoyed  by  immigrants  along  with  natives  on  thf% 
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Scotch  territory.  At  no  period  was  marriage  more 
eidilj  obtainable  "  here  than  there,''  at  do  period 
80  easy  within  a  parochial  church  by  consecrated 
media,  for  it  appeared  that  no  inquiry  was  made 
respecting  these  two  persons  who  called  within 
canonical  hours,  and  were  united  with  all  the 
forms,  observancee,  and  rites  according  to  law 
appointed,  whereby  Dr.  Smethurst  promised  to 
endow  the  lady  with  all  bis  goods,  and  even  to 
worship  her — the  first  promise  being  a  lie  even  in 
common  circumstances,  and  the  second  an  im- 
morality if  it  had  been  kept ;  and  all  was  done,  so 
far  as  appears  in  the  story,  transacted  only  last 
year,  without  any  evidence  of  the  condition  in  life 
of  the  parties — any  person  to  vouch  for  their  free- 
dom from  former  engagements — without,  from 
their  friends  or  on  their  part,  any  witnesses. 
They  merely  called  and  were  married,  having 
stepped  in  at  the  right  time.  As  such  matters 
occasionally  occur,  we  should  hear  nothing  of  the 
laxity  of  the  Scotch  marriage  law  until  provision 
be  made  against  them. 

From  December  to  April  these  two  persons  lived 
agreeably  together.  In  April  the  lady  became  very 
ill,  she  was  confined  to  her  bedroom,  and  to  bed. 
The  medical  treatment  in  these  circumstances  was 
not  undertaken  by  Dr.  Smethurst,  but  the  aid  of  a 
medical  gentleman  belonging  to  the  locality  was 
sought.  The  lady  appears  to  have  been  in  bad 
health  before  her  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Smethurst. 
During  the  period  of  her  residence  at  the  lodgings 
in  Bayswater,  according  to  the  landlady,  who  is 
considered  a  very  respectable  person,  Miss  Bankes 
was  in  a  dangerous  state  of  health,  without 
adequate  appetite,  particularly  bilious  and  suscep- 
tible of  sickness  when  she  drove  in  a  cab  or 
travelled  by  an  omnibus.  The  landlady,  in  course 
of  time,  imagined  that  Dr.  Smethurst  and  Miss 
Bankes  were  too  familiar,  and  mentioned  her 
opinion  to  Miss  Bankes,  who  left  her  lodgings  and 
resided  for  two  weeks  at  other  lodgings  in  Bays- 
water,  where  she  exhibited  similar  symptoms.  In 
her  second  lodgings  she  did  not  see  Dr.  Smethurst, 
although  they  doubtless  met  out  of  them  and 
arranged  the  marriage,  wbich  occurred  without 
difficulty  or  questioning  in  Battersea  church,  on 
the  9th  December  last,  and  without,  as  we  suppose, 
anything  remarkable  in  the  occurrence,  so  far  as 
the  ecclesiastical  ofiicials  are  concerned,  who  have 
no  doubt  adhered  closely  to  the  rubric.  Some 
time  afterwards  they  proceeded  to  Richmond  and 
resided  subsequently  there.  Before  leaving  his 
Bayswater  lodgings  Dr.  Smethurst  arranged  for 
the  payment  on  two  days  of  each  month  to  the 
landlady  of  Mrs.  Smethurst's  board  and  lodging ; 
and  the  payments  were  made  regularly,  while  the 
circumstance  rather  shows  that  the  landlady,  or  at 
any  rate  Mrs.  Smethurst,  was  not  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  his  purposes  in  leaving  Bayswater. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  Dr.  Julius,  of  Richmond, 
was  called  by  the  prisoner  to  attend  the  lady,  and 
he  contiuurd  for  more  than  two  weeks  to  adminis- 
ter the  medicine  commonly  directed  against  attacks 


of  diarrhoea  and  bilious  fever ;    but  the  practical 
results  was  only  greater  prostration.     Dr.  Jalius 
found  that  the  food  and  medicines  ordered  for  his 
patient  were  invariably  rejected,  and  he  supposed 
it  possible,  ultimately,  that  she  was  exposed  to  the 
administration  of  virulent  poison  in  small  quanti- 
ties, as  the  only  explanation  that  occurred  to  him 
for  her  continuous  vomiting.     With  this  idea  on 
his  mind,  he  requested  his  partner.  Dr.  Bird,  to 
see  Miss  Bankes  :  and  after  attending  on  her  for 
some  days,  Dr.  Bird  arrived  at  the  opinion  enter- 
tained formerly  by  Dr.  Julius,  and  suspected  poisou 
by  a  sluw  process.     As  the  patient  did  not  im- 
prove. Dr.  Smethurst  suggested  that  Dr.  Todd,  an 
eminent  physician,  should  be  consulted.    He  came 
accordingly,  and  arrived  at  the  idea  entertained  by 
Drs.  Bird  and  Julius ;  and  he  obtained  evacuations 
of  the  patient  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  although 
he  did  not  explain  his  intentions  to  Dr.  Smethurst, 
who  offered  no  objection  to  Dr.  Todd's  proposal  to 
procure  them.     These  evacuations  were  submitted 
to  analysis  by  Dr.  Taylor,  the  chemist  who  has 
been  considered  a  high  authority  in  this  depart* 
ment  of  medical  "  jurisprudence,"  for  the  chemical 
tests  really  seem  to  form  a  department  unconnected 
with  medical  treatment.      The  suspicions  of  the 
medical  men  were  communicated  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
who  supposed  that  he  found  a  trace  of  arsenic  in 
one   of  these   evacuations,   and   he   ordered   the 
administration  of   au  antidote.     To   this   period. 
Dr.  Smethurst  had  acted  as  nurse  to  Miss  Bankes, 
but  he  was  superseded  then  by  the  medical  men — 
a  nurse  was  introduced,  and  he  was  arrested  on 
the   suspicion  of  administering  poison,  but   the 
magistrates  considered  that  tlie  evidence  before 
them  would  be  satisfied  by  Dr.  Smethurst*s  own 
bail,  to  answer  any  facts  that  might  be  produced. 
He  was  at  liberty,  therefore ;  but,  although  on  the 
engagement  of  the  nurse,  Miss  Bankes  retained 
food  and  medicine,  she  perisfied,  and  Dr.  Smethurst 
was  re-arrested  and  committed  finally  upon  the 
capital  charge,  after  an  inquiry  before  the  coroner, 
and  another  before  the  magistrates.     AU  his  pro- 
perty in  the  lodgings  was  examined,  and  every- 
thing with  a  chemical  or  medical  nature  was  sub- 
mitted to  analysis.     An  examination  of  the  body 
occurred,  and  we  will  briefly  state  the  particulars 
in  a  subsequent  page. 

The  crime  suspected  by  the  doctors  was  the 
most  horrible  that  one  human  being  could  perpe- 
trate against  another,  and  against  God.  Nothing 
more  frightful  can  be  conceived  in  a  diseased 
imagination,  than  the  idea  implied  in  the  suspi- 
cions of  these  medical  men.  Manslaughter  and 
murder  are  common  crimes — fearfully  common; 
for  no  person  can  lay  out  a  penny  on  news  without 
running  the  risk  of  meeting  all  the  details  of  a 
barbarous  manslaughter,  or  a  cruel  murder.  Life 
seems  to  be  held  at  an  amazingly  cheap  rate,  and 
to  be  always  getting  cheaper.  These  cases  are 
extremely  melancholy,  but  they  arise  from  hatred, 
indifference,  or  passion,  without  any  other  profes- 
sion at  the  time,  and  they  display  no  attempt  at 
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eoooealnieiity  no  oannuig  of  plan,  no  deep  schem- 
ing. More  than  half  of  them  arise  from  drunken- 
ness. Poison  has  been  employed  in  all  ages  hj 
eriminals  of  a  deep  and  desperate  hue  to  destroy 
those  whom  they  bated  for  private  or  public 
reasons ;  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  some  cherished 
purpose,  or  in  satisfaction  of  some  private  revenge. 
There  were  few  of  these  great  crimes,  at  any 
period,  so  bad  as  that  which  Drs.  Julius,  Bird, 
and  Todd,  suspected  at  Kichmond;  because  it 
implied  cool  and  deliberate  experimentalising  in 
poison,  upon  a  person  whom  the  prisoner  pro- 
fessed to  love,  who  loved  him,  and  who  was  with 
him,  hour  by  hour,  while  he  admiuistered  the 
means  of  torture,  and  she  died  slowly,  hour  by 
hour,  under  that  torture,  done  with  such  creel 
hypocrisy  that  through  all  the  moments  of  the 
sights  and  days  of  that  month  in  wretchedness,  he 
had  to  maintain  the  profession  of  love,  with  such 
demoniacal  art  that  through  them  all  be  could 
meet  the  observations  of  ordinary  practitioners; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  that  danger,  ho  invited  the 

{presence  of  a  gentleman  believed  to  possess  more 
ban  ordinary  skill.  This  process  was  carried  on 
for  a  month,  perhaps  for  a  longer  period,  and  for 
Bwo  or  three  weeks  after  it  had  attracted  the 
tqspieion  of  the  first  medical  man,  so  that  daring 
that  time,  it  must  have  been  extremely  active, 
calling  for  the  nicest  attention  and  care  over  each 
detail,  and  displayed  more  than  mortal  nerve :  for 
we  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  would  join  a  forlorn  hope  for  one  who 
would  attempt  this  trial.  To  attempt,  to  execute 
—between  them  the  difference  is  greater  than  we 
hope  a  human  being  could  endure.  Still  this  is 
the  crime  charged — the  most  demoniacal  charged 
on  any  person  in  our  remembrance. 

The  case  is  not  so  much  one  of  circumstantial, 
as  of  medical  and  scientific  evidence ;  for  the  cir- 
cumstances are  few  of  a  suspicious  nature ;  bat, 
although  few,  they  may  be  considered  circum- 
stances of  strong  suspicion.  Dr.  Smethurst,  at 
the  request  of  Miss  Bsnkes,  wrote  for  her  sister 
to  visit  them.  Tliat  lady  proceeded  to  Eicbmond. 
She  was  astonished  at  the  condition  of  her  relative, 
and  was  anxious  to  prepare  some  light  food  for 
her;  but  milk  could  not  bo  procured,  and  Dr. 
Smethurstp  was  reluctant  to  give  the  landlady  an 
errand  to  the  dairy,  for  their  must  be  cows,  and 
dairies,  and  cowkeepers,  around  Richmond.  Some 
soup  was  prepared,  and  Dr.  Smethurst  took  it  out 
of  the  room,  to  be  cooled,  he  says,  before  it  was 
given,  and  it  was  ejected  immediately  like  all  other 
food  and  all  other  medicine.  The  sister  naturally 
desired  that  their  uncle,  a  medical  man  of  standing 
in  the  profession,  should  see  his  niece,  but  that 
was  opposed.  She  left,  and  Dr.  Smethurst,  there- 
after, wrote  that  her  sister  suffered  much  from 
the  interview,  and  it  would  be  prudent  not  to 
repeat  it  for  some  time.  Then  comes  the  history 
of  the  wil]|  which  bequeathed  all  that  the  lady  had 
to  bestow,  wHh  the  exception  of  jewelry,  on  Dr. 
Smethurst.     These  are  the  leading  points  in  the 


circumstantial  evidaoee.  ICinor  reasons  are  sur- 
mised, but  they  want  weight.  The  intention  of 
Dr.  Smethurst  to  return  to  Bayswatcr  and  Mrs. 
Smethurst,  is  taken  oat  of  a  letter  found  in  his 
pocket  after  his  apprehension.  In  that  letter  hia 
return  ia  put  as  a  contingency,  for  his  preaenee, 
where  he  was,  is  required,  he  states,  in  a  medical 
case,  but  he  expects  that  he  may  be  able  to  return 
in  a  couple  of  week.s  It  does  not  even  appear 
whether  a  permanent  return,  or  a  visit,  is  intended, 
but,  as  he  had  been  in  London  repeatedly  daring 
bis  Richmond  sojourn,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
was  concealed  from  his  wife. 

The  poit  mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  the 
deceased  lady  elicited  no  poison.  The  appearanee 
of  the  intestines  did  not  even  justify  any  of  the 
examiners  in  assigning  the  cause  of  death  to  poison. 
They  were  not  adequately  decisive  to  support  that 
statement,  and  therefore  it  was  not  distinctly 
explicitly,  and  plainly  ventured. 

The  examination  of  the  prisoner  did  not  lead  (o 
the  discovery  of  any  poisons  in  his  bottles,  or  his 
drawers,  or  his  keeping  in  any  place  whatever; 
while  the  researches  into  his  purchases  have  not 
elicited  any  proof  of  poison  having  been  in  his 
possession  at  a  recent  time,  and  he  had  not 
practised  his  profession  for  six  years. 

We  have  stated  the  points  brought  in  evidence 
on  this  remarkable  trial ;  but  tliere  is  the  case  of 
the  bottle,  marked  No.  21,  in  which,  as  original! j 
stated.  Dr.  Taylor  supposed  that  he  had  found 
arsenic.  This  matter  stands  in  a  different  position 
from  any  of  the  other  facts,  mistakes,  motives,  or 
suspicions,  that  have  appeared  through  this  trial. 
It  should  be  stated  that  in  May  last  Dr.  Smethurst 
was  prepared  to  take  his  trial  on  the  capital 
charge,  but  it  was  postponed  on  the  application  of 
the  Grown.  At  that  time  Dr.  Taylor  remained 
staunch  in  his  evidence  given  on  the  first  inquiry  of 
the  contents  of  the  liquid  in  bottle  No.  SI,  full,  as 
he  swore,  of  "  a  clear  fluid,"  conststinsr,  amongst 
other  ingredients,  of  seven  grains  of  chlorate  of 
potass,  and  one  grain  of  arsenic  in  every  ounce  of 
the  liquid.  Dr.  Taylor  was  even  particular  in 
stating  that  the  arsenic  dissolved  in  this  liquid  was 
what  chemists  call  white  arsenic. 

This  is  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  language  of 
prosecutors,  as  there  is  no  combination,  we  believe, 
requisite  for  any  medical  or  scientific  purpose  that 
would  contain  arsenic  with  chlorate  of  pMass 
combined  in  these  proporions,  and  no  explanation 
was  given  of  the  mixture  or  its  uso.  Accordingly, 
at  Richmond,  Mr.  Ballantyne,  who  was  engaged 
to  conduct  the  prosecution,  argued  that  Dr. 
Smethurst  contrived  this  mixture  because  **it 
would  be  pleasant  to  the  taste,**  and  the  chlorate 
of  potass  would  lodge  the  arsenic  most  certainly 
and  fatally  apon  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  '*  and 
the  poison  would  the  more  quickly  be  introduced 
into  the  system."  These  were  Mr.  Ballantyne's 
opinions  in  May  last,  at  Richmond,  or  the  opinions 
that  he  was  inst  rooted  to  press  against  the  pri- 
soner.    At  the  time  the  prosecntor  might  have 
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remembered  that  not  rapid  bat  sure  poisoning  iras 
according  to  the  facts,  and  aoeording  to  the  inten« 
t]on%  in  the  opinion  of  the  proseention,  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner.  Thus  the  combination  of 
arsenic  with  chlorate  of  potass  vas  ealoulated  to 
defeat  one  of  the  designs  imputed  to  him ;  or  to 
show  that  he  was  not  acquainted  familiarly  with 
those  terrible  agencies  which  he  had  decided  to 
use. 

After  the  postponement  of  the  trial  in  May  the 
first  trial  was  interrupted  by  the  illness  of  a  jury- 
man,  and  again  postponed  to  the  last  month.  The 
circumstances  were  thus  frequently  reported  in  the 
press,  and  they  were  calculated  to  produce  in  the 
public  mind  the  amazement  of  horror,  so  that  a 
common  jury  were  not  likely  to  come  to  their  con- 
sideration without  prejudice.  A  common  jury 
was,  however,  impanelled  at  the  Old  Bailey  under 
the  guidance  of  Chief  Baron  FoUoek  anid  pro- 
ceeded to  try  the  case  in  August.  The  trial 
lasted  for  Htc  days,  and  the  jury  found  no  difficulty 
in  a  case  which  has  startled  all  scientific  men 
and  raised  a  deeper  feeling  in  the  public  mind, 
from  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  evidence, 
than  has  existed  respecting  any  other  and  similar 
trial. 

In  August  Dr.  Taylor,  with  candour  which  re- 
flects credit  on  his  honesty  of  purpose,  confessed 
that  he  had  been  mistaken  regarding  the  ingredi- 
ents in  the  pure  fluid  of  bottle  No.  31.  He  had 
no  eridence  that  it  contained  any  arsenic,  but  on 
the  contrary  the  appearance  of  arsenic  elicited  by 
him  had  been  derived  from  the  chlorate  of  potass 
and  the  copper  test  which  he  had  employed.  He 
entirely  gave  up  bottle  No.  SI  as  a  harmless  mix- 
ture, "  of  a  pleasant  taste,"  as  Mr.  Ballantyne 
alleged  in  May,  at  Richmond,  for  the  absence  of 
the  arsenic  would  not  detract  from  the  pleasure  of 
the  taste  while  it  would  greatly  enhance  (lie  safety 
of  the  liquid.  What  does  Mr.  Ballantyne  say  to 
this  fact— this  "  new  fact,"  as  Chief  Bjiron  PiJ- 
lock  styled  it;  a  "learned**  Judge  would  know 
that  chemistry  contains  no  new  fact  I  Mr.  B<d- 
lantyne  finds  no  difficulty  with  the  fact,  new  or 
old,  but  having  at  Richmond  argued  that  the  pri- 
soner administered  chlorate  of  potass  to  hasten 
the  introduction  of  poison  into  the  system,  at  the 
Old  Bailey  he  argued  with  equal  composure,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  eqnal  eloquence,  (hat  the  prisoner 
administered  the  ingredient  to  remove  the  poison 
from  the  system.  A  horrible  crime  was  imputed 
to  the  prisoner  on  the  trial,  and  there  exists  a 
horrible  inconsistency  of  the  legal  logic  whereby 
the  prisoner  was  hunted  down.  A  detective  ofl&cer 
is  justified  in  tracing  out  all  possible  stains  of 
crime,  and  placing  the  wont  crnstruction  on  his 
discoveries ;  but  we  contend  that  the  public  prose- 
cutor for  a  great  nation  is  not  justified  in  bringing 
his  accusation  forward  with  all  the  cunning  and 
sophistry  that  a  member  of  a  debating  society 
might  employ. 

Bottle  No.  31  being  put  out  of  court,  there  is 
no  trace  of  poison  in  the  possession  of   the  pri- 


soner.    In  the  body  of  the  dead  woman  there  is 
no   poison   discovered.     In  one  evacuation  Dr. 
Taylor  found  a  trace  of  arsenic  with  the  same  test 
which  yielded  traces  in 'the  pure  fluid  !    This  trace 
could  not  alone  condemn  any  person,  for  if  the 
patient  had  taken  chlorate  of  potass  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  several  other  mineral^  medicines 
administeied  to  her,  the  appearance  of  arsenic 
might  have  been  erroneous  exactly  as  it  was  erro- 
neous in  bottle  No.  21,  and  by  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

This  prisoner  might  have  been  hung  in  June 
last  if  the  trial  had  proceeded  in  May,  upon  a 
blunder  in  science  which  has  been  ascertained 
and  confessed  since,  and  the  horrible  question  put 
by  Professor  W.  Herapath,  certainly  a  chemist  of 
great  eminence,  is,  what  other  persons  have  been 
hung  upon  the  evidence  of  this  impure  copper, 
which  in  certain  circumstances  evolves  arsenic? 
The  risk  that  people  might  be  hung  by  this  error, 
or,  as  Chief  Baron  Pollock  calls  it,  "  new  fact,''  is 
sufficient  to  cause  anxiety  without  supposing  that 
the  evil  has  occurred.  At  present  we  recollect  no 
case  which  depended  on  this  class  of  evidence  so 
completely  as  Smethurst's. 

The  next  class  of  evidence  is  symptomatic.    At 
the  last  trial  Dr.  Julius  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  did  not  convey  his  fears  of  his  patient 
being  poisoned  on  the  18th  April  to  his  partner.  Dr. 
Bird.     The  statement  is  inconsistent  with  former 
evidence  reported ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  witness, 
we  admit  that  an  error  is  more  likely  to  get  into  a 
report  than  into  his  testimony.      If  Dr.  Julius  did 
not  communicate  his  fears  to  Dr.  Bird  he  made  an 
important  omission.     The  patient  might  have  been 
saved  by  energetic  measures  on  the  18th  of  April, 
who  perished  on  the  Srd  of  May.     A  case  of  this 
nature  is  delicate  in  the  extreme ;  but  a  medical 
man  who  suspects  that  secret  poisoniug  counteracts 
his  treatment  should  not  hesitate  to  require  the  aid 
of  an  independent  nurse  ;  for  it  would  be  better  to 
check  than  to  punish  crime.      So  far  as  we  oorrf- 
prehend  the  evidence,  Drs.  Julius  and  Bird  pro- 
ceeded under  their  independently- formed  suspicions, 
until  the   prisoner  suggested  a  consultation  with 
Dr.  Todd.      The  circumstance  darkens  farther  the 
mystery  of  the  transaction,  if  the  request  emanated 
from  Dr.  Smethurst  voluntarily.     If  it  proceeded 
upon  the   suggestion  of  the  two  medical  men 
acquainted  with  the  patient,  the  occurrence  would 
be  quite  natural,  but  they  have  not  said  so. 

Dr.  Todd  did  not  frequently  see  the  patient, 
and  he  appears  to  have  formed  his  opinion  rapidly 
if  he  had  no  suggestion  in  any  manner  from  his 
colleagues  in  the  consultation.  Reacted  decidedly, 
and  it  might  have  been  better  if  he  had  been  called 
earlier.  These  gentlemen  do  not  swear  that  the 
woman  died  of  poison,  but  that  the  symptoms,  so 
far  as  they  know,  were  only  reoonoileable  with 
poison.  This  great  gnlf  in  the  medical  testimony 
renders  it  useless  on  any  logical  principle — simply 
worthless.  It  might  be  good  with  supports— ^ 
without   them  it  is  nothing.      What  woald  be 
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thought  of  a  iiifi:e4ft  wbo  mrore  thai  io  far  as  lie 
knew,  a  penon  foood  dead  wa«  killed  ?    We  have 
read  many  tad  mjsteriea  from  wliich  there  hung  a 
pointed  sospicioo,  bat  the  law  needs  precise  know- 
ledge in  a  witness.     The  symptoms  warranted  in- 
quiry, and  if  on  a  post  mortem  examination  traces 
of  poison  were  distinctly  found,  only  then  could 
the  symptoms  become  fatal  proof.     Poison  was 
not  found  in  the  body,  and  when  the  medical  wit- 
nasses  for  the  prosecution  are  requested  to  say  of 
what  poison  the  woman's  death  came,  they  an- 
swer of  arsenic,  or  of  antimony,  or  of  an  irritant 
poison,  or  of  something  including  symptoms.   This 
is  deplorable  eridence,  extremely  inexact,  if  the 
matter  affected  land  or  money,  a  thousand  pounds 
or  so,  but  it  is  still  more  deplorable  as  it  affects 
life. 

The  prosecution  we  have  heard  since  the  trial 
relied  upon  the  etidcnce  in  the  surgical  depart- 
ment. The  first  trial  was  interrupted  by  the 
illness  of  a  surgeon,  and  the  entire  business  was 
postponed.  The  second  trial  made  a  juryman 
sick.  The  judge  was  informed  that  he  could  not 
kear  the  surgical  cfidence.  A  dissection  had 
occurred,  and  the  operator  described  the  appear- 
ances which  he  bad  met  and  seen.  This  was  not 
a  demonstration.  The  jury  were  not  called  on  to 
view  the  body,  the  task  which  a  coroners  jury 
bsYe  to  undergo— and  frequently  a  sickening  sight. 
Still  thb  one  juryman  sickened  under  a  description 
of  which  he  did  not  understand  one  sickening 
word.  He  may  have  resembled  the  lady  at  the 
Opera,  who  inquired  of  her  companion,  paid  by  the 
month,  what  they  were  singing,  and  was  told,  for 
they  bad  no  translation,  it  is  an  Italian  song  and 
so  very  sad  and  sublime.  So  the  lady  cried  and 
employed  her  handkerchief — it  was  all  so  very  sad 
and  sublime;  from  sympathy  the  lady  melted 
down;  from  sympathy  the  juryman  sickened 
down. 

Chief  Baron  Pollock  interfered  and  requested 
counsel  not  to  be  so  minute  in  their  questions. 
He  did  not  consider  minute  descriptions  necessary. 
Judges  in  criminal  cases  generally  insist  upon  accu- 
racy of  detail.  The  jury  may  not  comprehend 
these  matters  quite,  but  some  persons  read  and 
understand.  The  check  of  public  opinion  comes 
into  the  caso.  Still  if  the  demonstrator  could 
have  dbtinotly  sworn  that  the  appearances  ex- 
posed by  him  could  only  have  proceeded  from 
poison  administered  feloniously  he  would  have 
given  clear  evidence.  This  he  did  not  do,  but 
went  back  to  the  medical  point  upon  symptoms—* 
that  "  so  far  as  I  know" — which  is  or  should  be  no- 
thing in  evidence  on  a  criminal  trial  if  unsup- 
ported. 

All  these  limited  knowledge  statements  might 
group  usefully  round  one  strong  founded  fact,  but 
as  yet  there  is  no  clear,  indisputable,  sworn  to  fact. 
Has  this  demonstrator,  for  example,  over  analysed 
the  body  of  a  patient  who  died  from  disease  against 
which  lunar  caustic,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  grey 
powders  had  all  been  cast  within  a  mouth ;  and  if 


he  lias  not,  how  could  be  tell  the  appearances  that 
might  be  prodoced  by  prescriptions  which  some 
medical  men  held  to  be  doubtful  treatment.  The 
administration  of  lunar  caustic  to  internal  inflam- 
mation must  cure  upon  the  homoeopathic  principle, 
and  with  regard  to  an  ancient  adage,  similia 
simiiibus  cnrantur ;  if  it  cures  at  all,  but  perhaps 
it  might  kill. 

The  defensive  evidence,  confined  to  sympVoms, 
merely  established  the  fact  that  they  often  oocur 
without  any  suspicion  of  poison*  The  expression 
of  misery  and  terror  on  the  face  during  life  struck 
the  medical  witnesses  of  the  prosecution  as  a 
reason  for  suspecting  poison.  That  ia  a  common 
characteristic  of  a  peculiar  disease,  other  medical  men 
reply.  The  patient  was  able,  after  her  release  from 
the  nursing  of  Dr.  Smethurst,  to  retain  food  and 
medicine  on  the  stomach.  That  one  medical  man 
saya  occurred  in  a  case  under  his  care  immediately 
previous  to  death,  in  which  there  was  no  reaaon 
whatever  to  suspect  poisoning  by  accident  or 
intention.  We  can  only  impute  the  symptoms,  say 
the  medical  witnesses,  for  the  charge  to  poison. 
Then  other  medical  witnesses,  as  disinterested  and 
as  respectable,  say  that  we  have  observed  them  as 
common  in  a  disease  of  which  you  seem  to  have  no 
experience.  The  medical  attendants  on  the  patient 
never  knew  that  she  was  enciente,  and  in  reply  to 
the  question  whether  a  knowledge  of  that  fact 
would  have  changed  their  mediciues,  replied  in  the 
negative.  A  number  of  medical  men  have  declared 
that  in  the  case  with  that  knowledge  they  would 
have  adopted  a  decisive  and  different  course  to  save 
life. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  deserves  the 
importance  that  belongs  to  sight.  The  witnesses 
saw  the  patient,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  Drs.  Julius  and  Bird — who  are  clever  sur- 
geons probably,  have  the  experience  in  such  diseases 
of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  who  told  the  court  that  he  had 
met  similar  symptoms.  His  evidence  has  been 
supported  by  a  number  of  men  high  in  their  pro- 
fession. The  symptomatic  evidence  reminds  us  of 
one  prisoner  who,  in  reply  to  the  evidenoe  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  that  they  had  seen  him  do  a 
guilty  act,  offered  to  produce  fifty  who  had  not  seen 
him  perform  the  sin.  Two  or  three  gentlemen  saj 
that  their  experience  can  only  lead  them  to  assigu 
the  symptoms  to  poison.  A  great  number  reply 
that  our  experience  leads  us  to  say  that  they  might 
have  another  and  an  innocent  origin. 

The  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  before  Chief  Baron 
Pollock  and  a  jury  in  August  for  murder  pro- 
ceeded, therefore,  without  distinct  evidenoe  that 
the  patient  was  murdered.  A  person  was  brought 
before  them  and  his  proceedings  were  twiued  up 
with  suspicions  and  symptoms  into  a  ring  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidenoe  to  prove  not  only  that  he  was 
a  murderer,  but  that  first  somebody  was  murdered, 
and  next,  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  heartless 
sin. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  case  includes  this  double 
duty  of  circumstantial  evidence,  first  to  ascertain 
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that  a  crime  has  beea  committed,  and  second  to 
find  out  by  whom  it  has  been  done.  The  nature 
of  the  case  required  a  dispassionate  investigation 
on  the  Bench,  but  the  Chief  Baron  was  eridentlj 
excited,  illogical,  or  badly  reported,  and  perhaps 
prejudiced  against  the  prisoner  for  objecting  to  be 
tried  by  him.  He  consulted  a  brother  judge  on 
the  objection,  it  is  said ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  the 
brother  answered  facetiously,  "  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman would  object  to  be  tried  at  all.*' 

As  absolute  e?idence  of  a  murder  had  not  been 
found  search  was  made  naturally  for  a  motive ; 
and  that  was  obtained  in  the  will  which  the  lady 
executed  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  excepting  cei- 
tain  jewelry.  Indeed  she  had  the  will  before  her  a 
second  time  to  amend  the  disposal  of  her  trinkets. 

The  will  is  suspicious ;  but  even  in  reference  to 
it  the  prisoner  needed  not  to  employ  an  attorney. 
If  he  contemplated  the  crime  for  which  he  is  con- 
demned, he  might  have  gone  to  the  Continent,  or 
to  some  distant  village  :  he  might  have  assumed  a 
different  name,  and  he  might  have  had  the  will  on 
the  marriage  day  at  Battersea  parish  church.  It 
would  have  been  safer  to  obtain  it  in  advance  of 
this  poisoning  process. 

Then  the  death  of  the  lady  was  a  heavy  pecu- 
niary loss.  She  had  little  to  bequeath.  The 
little  she  possessed  in  her  own  right  is  in  Chan- 
cery. But  she  had  large  annual  means  which 
might  be  increased  probably.  All  his  interest 
seemed  to  centre  in  her  life ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  liked  money,  so  that  as  he  bad  the  disposal  of 
all  her  means,  she  had  a  guarantee  of  his  respect 
for  her  life,  and  no  motive  for  its  destruction. 

It  is,  indeed,  said  that  he  might  have  designed  a 
return  to  his  wife;  but,  as  he  was  able  to  leave 
her,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  cared  particularly  to 
return.  Indeed  if  she  had  died  in  a  mysterious 
manner  a  motive  against  him  would  have  been 
easily  named,  for  she  is  seventy- four.  It  has  been 
added  that  he  may  have  been  afraid  of  a  charge  of 
bigamy.  In  his  case  the  crime  would  have  been 
more  lightly  punished  that  nobody  was  deceived ; 
but  who  was  to  prosecute  ?  There  is  no  Procu- 
rator Fiscal  in  England  to  push  such  cases  in  the 
public  interest,  and  Miss  Baukes  could  not  prose- 
cute for  she  was  a  party  to  the  offence;  while 
Mrs.  Smetbnrat  would  not  have  prosecuted,  for 
she  was  dependent  on  him  for  her  maintenance, 
which  was  duly  paid.     Some  parties  have  surmised 


that  he  may  have  persuaded  Miss  Baukes  that  he 
was  not  married  to  Mrs.  Smethurst  although  they, 
lived  together  as  man  and  wife  ;  but  the  notion  is 
preposterous,  and  the  richer  and  younger  lady 
would  certainly  not  have  gained  from  that  plea 
much  public  sympathy. 

He  had  not  engaged  a  nurse  for  the  patient,  and 
that  is  a  bad  feature  in  the  case ;  yet  he  was 
evidently  an  "idle"  man  and  a  "saving'*  man 
and  it  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  a  villain 
prepared  to  poison  on  bit  by  bit,  or  drop  by  drop, 
in  the  face  of  three  medical  men,  was  in  any 
manner  afraid  of  a  nurse. 

He  objected  to  the  lady*s  uncle,  a  medical 
gentleman,  being  asked  to  see  her,  but  there  would 
be  a  reason  for  that  objection  on  Miss  Bankes's 
part  intelligible  at  once  from  the  position. 

Baron  Pollock  stated  that  the  prisoner  had 
allowed  no  person  to  enter  the  patient's  room 
during  her  illness.  When  Sergeant  Parry  re- 
minded him  that  the  landlady  had  cleaned  the 
room  at  mom  and  night,  the  Judge  said  that  did 
appear  in  his  notes.  The  omission  was  his  error, 
for  the  witness  could  have  been  re-examined^  but 
the  Judge  thought  it  of  no  consequence  now.  It 
should  have  been  of  no  consequence  when  he  men- 
tion ed  it.  He  should  not  have  advanced  an  idea 
against  a  prisoner  that  was  of  no  consequence  1 

This  man  may  be  guilty,  but  his  guilt  would  not 
render  the  case  less  remarkable ;  and  any  fellow- 
man  may  be  excused  the  hope  that  mankind  have 
not  been  disgraced  by  the  existence  of  a  villain 
among  them  capable  of  smiling  by  day  and  night 
for  long  and  tedious  weeks,  and  murdering,  by 
drop  after  drop  through  day  and  night  for  all  these 
long  and  tedious  weeks,  and  murdering  while  he 
smiled.  The  faint  hope — ^if  it  were  only  faint,  of 
being  relieved  from  a  disgrace  to  our  common 
nature — disgraced  as  it  has  been — fallen  as  it  is — 
might  be  reasonable. 

The  circumstances  would  justify  a  new  trial  in 
another  place  before  a  jury  of  highly  intelligent 
and  scientific  persons,  not  likely  to  sicken  at  de- 
tails which  must  be  told ;  and  they  will  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  special  juries  for  special  cases; 
with  a  Court  of  Appeal,  not  composed  of  the  Home 
Secretary  alone,  but  of  the  chief  criminal  Judges, 
probably,  of  the  three  kingdoms,  for  where  local 
and  professional  prejudice  are  once  enlisted  in  a 
case,  the  Home  Secretary's  position  is  unenviable. 
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Two  Jownm  io  Japan.  By  Einihan  Cornwallis. 

Vols  1  (p.  300),   vol.  2   (p.  340).     London  : 

Thomas  Cautley  Newby. 
Thkbs  may  be  many  works  on  Japan  more  useful 
in  a  commercial,  philological,  or  scientific  view ; 


and  we  noticed  some  time  since  a  number  of 
volumes,  but  there  are  none  more  amusing  than 
Mr.  Kinihan  Cornwallis'  work.  He  has  seen  much 
of  earth  according  to  his  statements,  and,  best  of 
all,  he  loves  Japan.    America  and  Australia  are 
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faniliar  to  him  as  hit  native  home,  bat  dearer  thaa 
Melbonnie  or  New  York  are  Jeddo  and  Nagasaki, 
the  Cities  of  the  Wise,  where  the  great  priTiIege 
of  the  aristoeraej  is  the  exclusire  right  to  out  up 
their  stomaehs — which  we  don't  envy  tbem-^ 
where  married  and  unmarried  ladies  of  the  higher 
ehsses  bathe  nakedly  together,  which  they  might 
do,  perhaps,  elsewiiere,  bat  not  in  company 
with  married  gentlemen  and  a  heathen,  a  Pay- 
nim,  from  England,  even  our  author,  yet  no 
guile  or  guilty  thought  enters  the  pure  breasts 
of  the  happy  heathen  ladies,  page  97,  sscond 
Yolame,  and  onwards.  Japan  may  not  have  been, 
aeeording  to  these  costoms,  included  in  the  fall. 
A  happy  land  it  is  where  Japanese  gentlemen  make 
hmg  addresses  regarding  our  customs  and  history 
in  ornate  language,  by  the  use  of  dictionaries-— 
see  the  same  volume,  and  have  gut  as  deep  in  old 
Latin  as  impmns  naiuraiibus,  and  comprehend  the 
words. 

Mr.  Gonwallis,  we  are  to  understand,  aoeom* 
p^ied  the  expedition  from  the  United  States,  and 
fbund  the  Yankees  insolent  and  rough.  We  be- 
lieve  all  that,  but  Mr.  Comwallis,  by  his  good 
eondnot,  insinuated  himself  into  the  goodwill  of  a 
gmileman  in  searlet,  Mr.  Noskotoska,  who  lives  in 
sweet  Nagasaki,  with  a  wife  and  two  sons-  This 
lady  inspired  a  "virtuous  admiration**  in  the 
travellers  breast  upon  his  first  introduction  to  her, 
aad  they  afterwards  bathed  together  in  the  manner 
aforesaid,  or,  we  should  be  correct,  the  lady  merely 
looked  on  while  he  went  through  his  abultions, 
and  afterwards  made  him  free  to  be  a  spectator  of 
her  proceedings.  There  is  no  guile  in  that  land. 
Neither  are  we  left  to  suppose  that  there  is  oppres- 
sion, although  the  servants  of  Noskotoska  kneel 
while  delivering  a  message  to  him,  or  receiving 
his  orders.  It  is  an  intellectual  land,  for  one  third 
of  the  shops  belong  to  booksellers  and  stationers. 
It  is  a  land  of  religious  freedom,  for  a  man  may 
be  of  any  religious  sect  he  pleases,  and  nobody 
disoQsses  the  subject,  but  all  sects  *'  piously"  adore 
the  Emperor,  and  trample  on  the  symbols  of 
Christianity  according  to  Rome.  It  is  a  moral 
land,  yel  in  one  set  of  very  moral  islands  Mr. 
Coriwallis  found  that  there  were  two  husbands  to 
each  wife — implying  a  female  scarcity  that  to  a 
more  statistical  person  would  have  suggested 
female  infanticide. 

The  facility  which  a  stranger  has  of  introducing 
himself  to  a  Japanese  young  lady,  and  the  passion 
of  these  ladies  for  reading,  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  extract,  page  41,  vol.  1.  The  traveller 
was  in  the  city  of  Simoda,  eighty  miles  from  the 
metropolis.  Simoda  is  a  small  town,  and  witless 
are  the  manners  of  its  ladies. 

On  oar  way  back,  passing  along  the  street  running  parallel 
with  the  beach,  and  formed  of  two  rows  of  pictnreiqae  two- 
■toried  wooden  honsea,  plastered  over  with  a  stone-Iike 
etaient,  the  liDtel,  or  door-post,  of  each  being  sarnonnted  by 
a  Baddha's  head,  or  aone  such  deTioe  intended  as  a  charm. 

I  aaw  a  yonng  girl  standing,  fan  in  hand,  at  an  open 
door  reading.  She  was  simply  clad  in  a  loose  crspe 
half-peiliooat,  'half-dretsinggown    sort  of  dress,  reaching 


as    far   down  as  the  SBeles,  aid    bowsd  1^   a   asah  o' 

yelk)w  silk  ronnd  the  waist.  Her  feet,  which  wera  asMll  asd 
beaatifolly  formed,  rested  on  the  common  high  straw  sandals 
of  the  ooantry.  Orer  this  dreu,  which  left  the  bosom 
partly  nneorered,  she  wore  a  light  cream-colonred  op«a 
jaeket,  of  a  mnsltn  tntnre,  with  wide  aleevea  nteading  a 
liUle  below  the  elbow.  Her  soft  blaek  hair  was  beaatiAiUy 
drawn  back  from  off  the  forehead,  and  bonnd  in  a  peenliar 
cluster  at  the  back  of  the  head,  where  it  was  held  by  two 
gold  pins,  one  of  great  length,  and  with  a  scorpion-fike 
derioe  attached  to  it(  and  which  moTod  to  and  f^o  with  trtrj 
motion  of  its  fair  wearer.  Her  eompleiioB  waa  bright  and 
pale,  mneh  more  so  than  the  Chinese,  h«r  faataras  ani* 
mated  aad  ezpressire^  and  her  teeth  whits  and  aa  fioaly 
formed  aa  her  entire  Agore. 

By  the  latter  I  saw  she  was  a  virgin,  the  uiTariable 
Japanese  custom  being,  that  on  the  marriage  of  erery  female 
the  teeth  are  dyed  black,  and  in  some  eases  the  eyebrowa 
shaven  off.  I  halted  nearly  in  front  of  where  aho  atood  ; 
she  did  not  look  proud  and  tarn  aw^y,  aa  the  fair  damsels 
of  my  own  country  would  have  likely  done;  but  she 
favoured  me  with  a  steady  gaae  and  smiled,  though  I  oould 
scarce  detect  the  movement  of  a  feature,  while  her  eyea, 
ike  souls  of  eloquence,  glowed  in  fascinating  beauty. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  express  an  opinion,  but 
we  fancy  that  the  traveller  in  his  own  country 
might  have  seen  damsels  at  doors  and  windows  who 
would  have  returned  his  stare  with  interest.  But 
we  go  on  with  the  extract  :^- 

She  was  reading  a  book.  X  sainted  her  with  a  low  bow ; 
she  returned  the  oompliment  by  a  aomewhat  similar  move- 
ment 

Observing  my  curiosity  to  see  the  book  which  she  held, 
she  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  thin,  and  of  nearly  the  quarto 
siae ;  the  letter*press  wu  intermixed  with  Dumeeona  wood- 
cuts—a  common  circumstance 'in  Japan,  as  I  sobseqneat]y 
ascertained,  where  nearly  every  book  published  abounds  with 
numerous  illustrations.  In  weight  the  book  was  exceed- 
ingly light,  and  the  cover  was  of  every  thick  oolonred  paper, 
highly  ornamented,  the  external  pietare  being  that  of  a  om- 
ciftxion :  the  paper  waa  printed  on  oae  side  only,  aad  left 
nnoat,  so  that  the  printed  sides  were  alone  presented  to  the 
eye .  The  work,  one  of  an  ordinary  kind,  was  of  excellent 
typography.  Of  its  literary  merits,  the  young  lady  might 
have  formed  an  opinion  ;  but,  being  anything  but  a  Japanese, 
I  could  do  no  such  pleasant  thing.  The  beginning  of  a 
Japanese  book  is  at  the  other  end  of  it ;  that  is,  the  book 
oommences,  and  the  numbers  advance,  from  the  last  pafr 
Beginning  at  the  right  hand  upper  comer,  and  running  from 
top  to  bottom,  the  lines  succeed  rq^Urly.  Moat  of  their 
books  are  composed  of  two  very  different  kinds  of  charactrre, 
vis.,  Chinine  ideographic  and  Japeneso  syllabic  mingled. 
The  Chinese  characters  are  generally  eontracted,eo  thatth^ 
are  not  capable  of  being  deciphered  without  the  syllabic 
characters,  or  letters,  placed  near  them.  Where  the  Chi- 
nese characters  are  very  familiar,  the  syllabic  characters  are 
omitted.  This  is  frequently  the  case  with  those  that  repre- 
sent the  numbers,  the  months,  man,  big,  UtUe^  to  be,  to  do, 
to  say,  and  so  forth. 

The  Japanese  letters,  sylUbio  characters,  are  forty^ht 
in  number,  written  in  various  ways.  The  plaines  1  kind  of 
letters,  called  Katakana,  appeared  only  to  be  used  in  learned 
books,  translations,  and  commentaries.  The  commonest  kind 
of  letters  are  called  Airakama.  These  are  used  in  all  the 
common  literature,  works  of  natural  soienee,  histories,  and 
such  like.  I  saw  a  small  Japaneee  book — the  aeven  alpha- 
bets— in  which  there  were  seven  additional  kinds  of  letters, 
which  appear  to  be  used  much  as  old  English  and  Oermaa 
text  are  with  us,  to  ornament  little  pages,  and  to  dispji^  the 
itearning  and  skill  of  the  scribes. 

In  its  structure,  the  language  is  analogous  to  thoao  of  the 
Tartar  or  Scythie  eUsa ;  and,  although  in  the  laaioograpliie 
portion  it  differs  from  all  others  of  that  class,  tliia  can 
hardly  be  a  foundation  for  making  a  general  distinction,  be* 
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came  ereii  thoie  differ  ver^  oonndertbly  from  eteh  other  in 
this  reapect. 

We  are  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Gornwallis  in  his 
dissertation  on  Japanese  letters,  and  we  would 
prefer,  if  we  were  able,  to  follow  him  to  the 
Japanese  tea  gardens.  The  description  of  the 
sugar-mill  is  interesting,  bat  it  differs  in  little 
from  an  old  sugar- mill  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Mechanical  objects  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  similar  means  in  or  out  of  Japan. 

Skirting  a  tea  garden,  we  came  in  a  fe\r  minates  to  a 
sugar  plantation,  and  hid  a  sea  of  matling  canes  spread  be- 
fore oar  Tision. 

Making  oar  way  Ihroagh  a  gap  in  the  hedge,  whieh  nir- 
ronaded  it,  aad  along  a  path  which  traTersed  its  entire 
length,  we  reached  a  shed,  nnder  which  a  fine  yonng  bnll,  in 
mortar-making  fashion,  was  rooting  lazily  roand  and  ronnd, 
in  a  circle  of  aboat  thirty  feet  diameter.     Two  men  were 
also  present,  and  sainted  as  in  the  regular  Lew«Kew  mode, 
by  elaaping  thehanda  together,  aad  in  that  position  elevating 
the  knnekles  to  the  forehead,  and  bowing  sufficiently  low  for 
the  hands  so  placed  to  tonch  the  groand.     They  were  timor- 
oas  of  oar  presence  at  the  first  moment,  bat  I  qaickly  calmed 
their  troubled  bouIh,  and  brought  back  their  hearts  to  the 
wonted  beat     I  will  describe  this  mill.    It  consisted   of 
three  oylindera  of  ebony,  which  were  aipported  in  an  upright 
position,  by  means  of  a  wooden  frame.    These  cylinders 
were  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  aad  arranged  in  a  row  with 
a  mortice  between  them  to  regulate  the  pressure  upon  the 
eane.    The  central  one  had  a  wooden  shaft,  or  axle,  extend- 
ing through  the  frame  which  supported  it,  and  to  which  was 
attached   a  enrred  leter,  about  fifteen   feet  in  length,  by 
which  the  mill  was  easily  worked.    This  central  cylinder 
had  a  row  of  oogs  of  hard  wood  near  its  upper  fnd,  which 
played  into  mortices  cut  into  each  of  the  other  two  cylin- 
ders.    In   fisedtng  the  mill,  the  eane  was  first  placed  be- 
tween the  central  and  right  cylinders ;  and  before  ita  eacape, 
it  was  caoght   by  the  hand  of   the  workman,  and,  being 
twisted  like  a  rope,  was  thnrst  in  between  the  central  and 
kit  cylinders,  by  which  it  was  completely  crushed,  the  juice 
exproaed  finding  ita  way  through  several  appointed  channels 
into  a  tab  fixed  in  a  ground  cavity  immediately  beneath. 
There  was  another  shed  a  little  way  off,  to  which  the  con. 
tents  of  the  tub  were  from  tinie  to  time  taken,  and   there 
boiled  ia  metal  pane,  holding  from  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons 
Leaving  this  behind  us,  we  continued  on  towards  tho 
ahore,  pauiog  by  trees  rich  in  beantifnl  foliage,  among 
which  budded,  or  bloasomed,  or  spread  their  wavy  tops,  the 
vegetable  ivory,  slim   and  stately;  the  ebony,  heafy  and 
gnarled ;  the  mulberry,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  feathery 
fern,  each  vieing  in  laxnriance  with  the  other.     Crossing  a 
small  promontory,  composed  of  gneis  and  slate  strata,  we 
descended  into  a  valley  abounding  in  rice  fields,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  beach ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  just  as  the  aun 
went  down  grandly  in  the  west,  we  re*entered  the  town  of 
Napa,  and  proceeding  to  the  landing-place,  at  once  took  the 
boat,  which  we  had  ordered  to  be  in  waiting  for  ns,  and 
were  soon  again  on  board. 

The  travellers  found  no  difficulty  in  threading 
their  way  through  the  fields  of  Napa-Kiang  from 
the  natives,  although  they  were  occasionally  an- 
noyed by  bad  roads.  Mr.  Gornwallis  has  formed 
a  high  opinion  of  the  manufactures  of  Japan  in 
lacquered  goods  and  porcelain,  and  lie  gives  his 
readers  a  description  of  a  market-place  at  Simoda. 

The  other  stalls  presented  each  an  almost  equal  variety 
of  curiosities,  choice  and  unique,  but  often  intended  more 
for  ornamaot  than  use.  Like  tlic  porcelain,  the  lacquer- 
ware  was  of  the  finest  aud  most  elaborate  excellence,  each 
article  a  ekg/  d'otutre  in  itself,  and  soperior,  of  course,  as  a 
work  of  art,  both  in  design,  manofacture,  and  finish,  to  the 


china.  One  pieee,  I  mmcmber,  the  depth  and  riohly  tinted 
brilliancy  of  whose  colouring  attraetod  the  attantioa  aai 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  every  one  preaent.  It  was 
a  most  happy  and  truthful  imitation  of  an  ordinary  red  fish, 
such  as  abound  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  also  common 
in  the  Japanese  waters,  about  twenty  inches  in  length* 
Upon  my  attempting  to  take  it  ap  by  the  aide  fin,  to  tx* 
amine  it  more  olosely,  two-thirds  of  its  top  side  was  lifted 
off,  showing  it  to  be  a  dish  capable  of  holding  a  large  boiled 
or  baked  fish.  We  were  informed  that  such  dishes  formed 
part  of  every  Japanese  dinner-service,  and  that  the  lacquer 
was  so  fine,  that  hot  water  exercised  no  power  upon  it. 
This  they  said  of  nearly  all  their  best  lacquer  ware,  and  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  was  subaeqaently  proved  at  the  ship's 
meaa-table.  We  uoivet sally  came  to  the  oonclusion  that 
they  were  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  nations  both  in  the 
quality  and  manufacture  of  their  porcelain,  lacqner  ware, 
and  swords  in  particalar,  and  aa  to  many  other  things  in 
general. 

The  drawings  on  some  of  the  porcelain  were  very  difllsnnt 
to  the  vivid  colouring  and  style  of  the  figures  and  patterns 
which  characterised  by  far  the  greater  portion,  aad  more 
resembled  the  monochromatic  designs  upon  Btrascaa  vaaes 
than  anything  else  that  X  had  previously  seen ;  bat  these 
were  represented  to  be  copies  of  an  ancient  Japanese  art. 
Still  the  taste^  aa  well  as  the  imagination  of  the  designer, 
was  apparent,  both  in  the  choice  of  subject  and  the  elaborate 
detail  which  characterised  these  specimeas  of  the  old  school, 
and  whieh  were  in  no  way  inartiatioal  or  leas  bcauUfol  than 
the  other  works  of  the  prevailing  ceatniy. 

The  show  of  out>glass  was  small,  but,  alike  with  everyw 
thing  exhibited,  very  choice,  oolonred,  and  of  iagenioas 
device.  We  saw  no  blown  glass.  Among  a  number  of 
the  articlee,  all  equally  deserving  of  mentiona  were  feneiftilly 
painted  umbrellas  and  rain  cloaks,  both  made  entirely  of  tho 
bamboo  plant,  prepared  with  vegetable  oil  of  a  partioular 
kind. 


TU  Land  of  the  Forum  and  ike  Vatiean,  By 
NBWMAir  Halii»  B.A.  1  vol.,  pp.  870.  Lon- 
don :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
Wb  briefly  noticed  this  volume  some  time  since, 
and  notice  it  again  now  only  because  circumstances 
have  rendered  Florence  and  Home  interesting 
peculiarly  since  the  author's  visit,  who  states  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  volume  is  derived  from 
the  diary  of  Mrs.  Hall.  The  book  contains  notes 
of  a  jouruey  over  France  to  Marseilles,  by  sea  to 
Leghorn,  up  to  Florence,  onwards  to  Rome,  and 
home.  Rome  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
volume,  but  we  are  more  concerned  in  Florenee 
at  present.  The  A  mo  may  have  been  the  hone 
of  civilisation  ere  ever  the  Tiber  was  the  home  of 
power.  When  the  Roman  States  had  fallen  to 
slavery  Tuscany  was  the  refuge  of  arts,  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  republicanism.  The  history  of  the 
Dukedom  ia  unhappily  the  narrative  of  family  feuds 
and  intestine  strife  that  have  made  the  little  state 
world  famed.  It  may  again  become  free  even 
now,  and  its  people  will  have  learned  nothing  if 
they  employ  not  better  than  their  fathers  the 
liberty  whieh  they  seek. 

Mr.  Hall  found  that  under  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine the  Bible  was  a  forbidden  book  among  the 
Tuscans.  Cathedrals  and  churches  were  open, 
and  there  were  famous  preaohers.  Mr.  Hall  de- 
scribes the  eloquence  and  the  style  of  one  of  them  ; 
and  he  makes  some  remarks  on  home  preaching, 
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ia  which  we  think  him  correct,  and  he  ahonld  be 
eorreet,  as  he  has  the  adrantage  of  combining 
practise  with  theory,  and  we  copy  them  : — 

Let  me  here  fmaie,  ud  ioqure  whether,  if  thu  ttjle  of 
preaehiBg  is  loo  energetic,  that  which  preTai!t  with  Of 
it  Dot  too  tame.  Hare  we  many  chnrehei  where  two  thoa  • 
•and  penons,  chiefly  of  the  trading  and  working  classes, 
conU  be  indnced  to  stand  for  mora  than  an  hour,  on  a  week- 
day morning,  to  listen  to  a  sermon  f 

Why  shoald  preachiog  be  often  the  dullest  of  all  dull 
things  P  Why  should  themes  the  most  important,  solemn, 
and  snblime,  be  so  freqaently  treated  in  a  style  too  nnin- 
taresting  to  be  tolerated  on  the  platform,  at  the  bar,  or  in 
the  senate?  If,  when  only  worldly  interests  are  at  stake, 
nsn  speak  as  if  they  were  in  earnest,  shall  tameness  be  re- 
garded essential  to  propriety,  when  the  snblime  realities  of 
eternity  are  illustrated,  and  the  moat  momentous  of  all  duties 
•nforeedP 

Whatever  the  faults  of  Romanism,  let  aneh  preaching 
prevail  as  w«  heard  ia  the  Dnomo  of  Fiorenee,  in  the  old 
ehnich  at  Valence^  and  in  the  Madeleine  at  Paris,  and  mulli- 
tndes  will  be  attracted,  for  whom  tedious  ceremonies  have 
lost  their  charm.  Nothing  is  more  needed  by  English  Pro- 
testants than  a  reriTed  pulpit. 

Dry  theologieal  essays,  cold  disaertations,  either  in  doc- 
trines or  precepts,  an  old-fashioned  religions  phraseology 
which  has  cesMd  to  be  the  language  of  common  life —  a 
stereotyped  style  of  sermonising  pertinaciously  retained,  as 
if  it  were  inspired,  while  the  modes  in  which  men  eipress 
themselves  on  other  themes  is  ever  changing  ;  the  stately, 
pompous  monthing  of  ofioial  dullness— how,  can  this  be 
expected  to  stir,  on  the  Sunday,  the  souls  of  men  who, 
during  the  other  sis  days,  are  in  unmistakeable  earnest 
about  worldly  affsiis  P 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  sermon  be  evangdieal,  if  it  be 
technical,  formal,  insipid,  and  heartiest.  Why  should 
speaking  on  religion  from  a  pulpit  be  regarded  aa  differing 
from  any  other  kind  of  address,  excepting  as  the  theme  is  so 
much  more  important,  and  therefore  demands  the  more  self- 
oblivion,  the  more  indifference  to  mere  forms,  the  more 
thorough -going  earnestness — earnestness  of  heart  and  of 
manner  P 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  I  plead  for 
Italian  gesticulation  out  of  Italy ;  but  surely  the  goipel  de- 
mands the  highest  manifestation  of  English  earnestness  in 
England. 

The  complaint  is  becoming  current  that 
addresses  from  the  pulpit  are  too  much  of  the 
stereotyped  class,  as  if  men  had  exhausted  a  sub- 
ject which  is  inexhaustible. 

The  Fitti  Palace  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
during  the  late  revolution.  It  is  the  home  which 
the  Grand  Duke  and  his  son  left  to  fight  for 
Austria,  before  the  great  battles  of  Maj  and  June, 
and  the  home  to  which  the  Florentine  citizens  say 
that  they  shall  not  return  as  rulers. 

**We  now  cross  the  Amo  by  the  picturesque  Poote 
Yecchio,  both  sides  of  which  are  occupied,  in  the  style  of 
old  London-bridge,  by  the  shops  of  jewellers  and  the  vendors 
of  the  beautiful  mosaic  work  for  which  Plorence  is  famous. 
We  stop  midway,  to  admire  through  an  arch  a  charming 
view  up  the  river,  whose  rapid  stream  washes  the  walls  of 
houses  and  palaces  on  either  bank,  behind  which  are  swelling 
hills,  crowned  with  convents  and  cypresses,  while  the  snowy 
Apennines  close  the  distance.  In  the  street  along  which  we 
now  pass,  a  mural  tablet  marks  the  house  of  Maochiavelli. 
Just  opposite  is  that  of  Guicciardini. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Pitti  Pahne,  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  an' immense  pile  of  massive  maionry.  It  was 
built  by  Lucas  Pitti,  the  rival  of  Cosmi  de  Hedici  and  his 
co-oonspirator  against  Florentine  freedom,  on  that  infamous 


'  oocatiott  when  the  popular  assembly  was  overawed  by  the 
mercenary  troops  engaged  for  the  purpoee,  by  these  self, 
seeking  plotters  against  the  Bepnbiie.  On  the  death  of 
Cosmo,  Pitti  became  as  obnoxious  to  the  party  of  the  Medici 
as  he  had  always  been  to  the  friends  of  liberty.  Pioverty 
and  disgrace  overwhelmed  him  before  he  had  eompletcd  this 
immense  palace  of  his  pride,  which  actvally  became  the 
property  of  his  rivals,  and  remains  a  lasting  lenon  of  the 
instability  of  human  greatness,  a  ttriking  illustration  of 
the  <  Mirage  of  Life.*  ** 

Its  history  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  oppprcssors  are  never  "  at  home  "  any- 
where; and  although  the  late  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  who  has  just  resigned  lo  his  son  an  empty 
title  to  an  old  possession,  was  "  a  mild  tyrant,*'  yet 
he  must  hsTC  learned  ere  now  that  the  patriardial 
rule  of  princes  is  long  past,  and  that  people  will 
think  for  themseWes.  Art  treasures  are  oolleoted 
abundantly  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  but  the  fine  arts  do 
not  save,  and  they  soaroely  serre  liberty.  One 
portrait  might  have  been  a  daily  lesaon  to  the  late 
Grand  Duke,  but  he  would  not  look  and  read. 


**  Is  it  possible  that  the  portrait  of  an  Englishman,  ia 
whom  resided  the  concentrated  essence  of  Piotestanlism  aad 
liberty,  should  hang  in  a  palace  where  Protestantism  and 
liberty  are  hated  names  P  Yet  yonder  picture  is  indeed  n 
Cromwell,  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Leiy  for  the  Grand  Duke,  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  Protector.  Another  original  little 
known,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  which  thtif  would  do 
well  to  examine,  whose  notions  of  his  physiognomy  are  oaly 
formed  from  the  vulgar,  bloated  earicatnres,  which  have  beee 
suggested  by  the  misrepresentations  of  hit  calnmniatora. 
In  both  these  pictures  they  will  find  that  oombination  of 
strength  with  sensibility,  of  boldness  with  gentleman^ 
conrtesyi  of  indomitable  bravery  with  kindness  of  heart, 
which  the  laborious  rrsearehes  of  Cariyle  prove  to  have 
characterised  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  will  think  alike  of  Ua 
public  acts ;  but  surely  eveiy  one,  for  the  credit  of  humanity 
and  of  our  country,  should  feel  pleasure  in  being  aUe  to 
believe  that  this  great  Engliahman  was  not  the  sdflsh  hypo- 
crite he  was  represented  to  be  by  thoee  who,  being  nnaeeu»- 
tomed  to  see  piety  and  prineedom  united,  regarded  them  aa 
necessarily  incompatible,  and  therefore  condnded  that  the 
profession  of  spiritual  religion  by  a  ruler  must  needs  be 
false.  Whatever  the  dietraetion  he  has  suffered  in  the  long 
interval  of  two  centuries,  the  best  writen  of  the  pretent 
day  are  endorsing  the  high  opinion  of  him  sapreasad  by 
the  greatest  man  not  only  of  his  own,  but  aloMitt  of  every 


The  greatest  man  referred  to  is  Milton,  who 
sided  for  some  time  on  the  Amo,  and  formed  the 
acquaintance  and  the  friendship  of  Galileo  there. 

The  chapters  relating  to  Florence  in  this  volume 
haye  interested  us  much  ;  but,  more  stirring  than 
all  their  descriptions  of  paintings,  ia  the  narratiTe 
of  Girolamo  Savanarola,  the  reforming  martyr  and 
monk  of  Tuscany,  who  died,  not  because  be 
opposed  the  Popedom,  but  because  he  exposed  the 
proved  sins  of  the  Pope  in  his  time.  The  nanativo 
is  a  sad  history  of  popular  attachment  and  next  of 
popular  neglect.  This  ingratitude  has  been  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  Italians  from  the  foundation  of 
their  republics  to  this  time.  They  are  changeable^ 
fickle,  and  impetuous  by  nature,  and  they  have  not 
checked  and  disciplined  their  natures  under  prin* 
ciple.  The  history  of  Girolamo  Savanarola  should 
be  circulated  now  in  Tuscany.  We  like  this  volume 
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very  much,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  it 
has  foand  many  readers. 


L6€twre$  to  Towg  Men.  Delivered  on  various 
oooasions,  by  the  Rev.  John  Cumkino.  1  vol., 
pp.   366.      London:      Arthur  Hall,   Virtue, 

and  Go. 
Thib  volume  consists  of  lectures  addressed   at 
various  occasions  to  societies  of  young  men,  on 
subjects  of  continuous  interest.     The  first  is  on 
Luther,  and  the  second  on  the  "  age  we  live  in," 
two    topics    associated   and    yet    disconnected. 
Luther  exercised  an  abiding  influence  over  all  ages 
^-our  own  and  from  his  day  all  to  this,  and  all 
that  will  come  after  this  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Then  follows  "  Satan  as  an  angel  of  light,"  suc- 
ceeded by  "  the  history  and  influence  of  litera- 
ture," a  subject  that  ministers  of  religion  do  not 
always  treat  fairly.     We  suppose  that  literature 
reflects  the  world.     If  the  state  of  a  people  be 
bad  or  neutral  their  literature  will  correspond  par- 
tially—being a  little    above  or  before  the  oir« 
cumstanccs  in  which  they  live.    A  curious  example 
occurs  at  present  in  one  of  the  most  widely  circu- 
lated penny  publications.     Its  copyright  was  sold 
for  the  price  of  a  small  estate.     Twenty  thousand 
pounds  is  the  sum  named  as  its  price.     It  had 
been  conducted  skilfully  and  had  attained  a  great 
circiUation  among  the  less  intelligent  of  the  work- 
ing classes  and  girls  in  service.     It  was  crammed 
with  exciting  stories  of  love  and  murder  and  what 
not,  among  persons  who  seemed  to  have  nothing 
else  to  do  than  to  fall  in  love  and  be  miserable. 
We  do  the  proprietor  or  the  editor  the  justice  of 
saying  that  some  pages  of  useful,  really  useful 
matter  were  always  incorporated  among  the  tales 
of  the  great — and  the  answers  to  correspondents 
who  never  existed.     After  the  copyright  was  sold 
the  new  proprietors  improved  the  literary  style  of 
the  periodical,  or  they  changed  it,  with  or  without 
improvement.    The  publication  became  more  in- 
tellectual, but  that  was  not  what  the  customers 
wanted  and  the  sale  suffered.    The  new  proprietors 
have  re-sold  it  to  the  old  proprietor,  who  doubt- 
less will  restore  the  original  state  of  his  work  ; 
and  the  former  customers  will  re-appear.     This  is 
the  secret  of  literature.     It  is  generally  as  "  the 
wife  said  of  the  black  made  for  the  penny^—not 
always  but  generally— and  always   by  those  to 
whom  money  is  the  first  object.    In  the  case  which 
we  have  mentioned  several  thousand  pounds  have 
doubtless  been  lost  in  endeavouring  to  render  a 
popular  publication  with  an  immense  sale  somewhat 
more  useful  than  it  had  been  to  the  world. 

Dr.  Gumming  in  this  volume  takes  up  several 
solemn  topics^such  as  Ood  in  Heaven ;  Qod  in 
Science ;  the  Bible ;  Qenesis  and  Geology;  Labour, 
Rest,  and  Revelation;  the  Ghurch  in  the  Army ;  the 
Advent;  and  others  that  may  be  deemed  interest- 
ing as.  Music  in  relation  to  Religion ;  and  '*  Wel- 
Ibgton ;"   a  name  that  we  honour  more  as  time 


grows  since  the  founder  of  the  title  passed  from 
among  us.  On  all  these  subjects.  Dr.  Gumming 
compresses  together  a  large  quantity  of  interesting 
facts,  and  popularises  them.  These  are  services  of 
great  value  in  a  lecturer ;  and  render  him  popular 
in  return.  He  speaks  and  writes  fully  as  much  as 
any  man  living  now,  and  his  figures  are  sometimes 
inapt;  his  illustrations,  muddy;  and  his  style, 
turgid ;  but  they  all  please,  and  his  writings  are 
far  more  popular  than  Hallam*s  histories  or  Pres- 
cotts  works.  He  represents  one  party  of  the  age 
we  live  in  well,  who  support  him,  and  his  literature 
meets  a  demand  for  a  large  supply.  Our  last  re- 
ference is  to  sentences  of  which  the  foUovring  are 
specimens : — 

The  whirlwind  is  tlie  chariot  of  the  nineteeath  oentary ; 
the  lightnings  are  its  lamps.  Everybody  is  in  the  Great 
Western  Express.  Bays  disappear  like  aile-posts,  politi- 
cians and  cabioets  like  stations  and  occasional  crashes  only 
serve  to  nrge  on  at  a  greater  speed  those  who  are  bebiad. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  use  of  all  these 
figures  and  illustrations  on  the  platform,  although 
they  might  be  toned  down  in  a  volume,  but  they 
suit  a  numerous  class  of  readers ;  who  will  find 
many  interesting  passages  in  the  lectures,  and 
to  young  men  who  are  warned  by  the  waning  day, 
to  look  for  winter  evening  reading  we  recommend 
the  work. 


The  Religion  of  Geology  and  it»  Connected  Sciences, 
By  EowASD  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don ;  James  Blackwood.  1  vol.,  pp.  360. 
This  is  one  of  a  monthly  series  of  useful  volumes 
undertaken  by  the  publisher.  It  is  a  "  copyright'* 
edition  of  a  celebrated  book,  by  an  author  of  the 
United  States.  We  need  not  review  Dr.  Hitch- 
cocks  statements.  They  are  known  to  all  geolo- 
gists, and  to  all  who  have  expressed  any  interest 
in  the  subject.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  in 
using  a  celebrated  work  in  a  regular  series  the 
publiiBher  has  provided  for  the  continued  interest  of 
the  author  in  its  sale.  The  public  should  suppress 
the  practice  of  publishers  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic  attempting  to  deprive  authors  of  their 
reward — it  is  not  generally  very  large.  The  evil 
is  more  common  and  greater  on  the  opposite  coasts 
than  on  our  side,  and  book  buyers  should  provide 
for  the  interests  of  authors,  who  are  no  book  pro< 
ducers  in  the  trade  meaning  of  the  term.  Dr. 
Hitchcock  has  incorporated  in  this  volume  a 
recapitulation,  or  as  he  terms  it  a  synopsis  of  his 
views  at  the  present  date  on  the  position  of  geolo- 
gical discoveries  towards  religion  and  its  revel- 
ation. He  does  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
statements  by  the  late  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  "  Testi- 
mony of  the  Bocks,"  and  there  are  some  of  that 
authors  theories  absolutely  untenable,  except  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  set  a  changing  and  fiitting 
science,  which  geology  is  now,  has  ever  been,  and 
ever  must  be  against  the  simple  statements  of  the 
only  authority  that  we  can  have  on  creation,  or  on 
any  kindred  subject. 
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The  error  of  tlie  ieading  geologists  on  all  sides 
spriogs  from  an  ezlremeij  irrational  and  nnsoien- 
lillo  idea  that  great  changes,  which  most  have 
oocnrred  at  each  epoch  in  creation  were  effected  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  CTcnts  and  at  their  usual 
rate  of  progress.  The/  might  see  the  occurrences 
of  creation  in  different  light  from  that  in  which 
they  regard  them,  if  thej  could  dear  away  this 
stapid  obstacle.  Botanists  might  saj  with  equal 
truth  that  they  cannot  ccmiprehend  the  creation  of 
plants  ;  and  taking  one  common  tree  as  the  root 
of  all  the  roaes  might  reckon  how  long  time  was 


necessary,  without  cullivation,  to  change  it  into 
any  of  the  many  diversified  specimens  of  the  rose 
tree ;  as  geologists  assume  thst  because  Niagara 
requires  a  given  length  of  time  to  wear  down  its 
chtnuel,  of  chich  we  have  no  distinct  evidence^ 
therefore  It  must  have  been  nuining  for  a  number 
of  years  ascertained  on  the  multiplication  table  to 
produce  oeiiain  appearances  in  that  channel ;  yet 
Niagaras  and  roses  must  all  have  had  a  hor- 
ning at  some  time. 

However,  Ptofesaor  Hitchcocka  work  ia  equal 
to  any  of  its  class. 


POLITICAL    NARRATIVE. 


Apixr  the  excitement  of  the  three  previous 
moolbs  August  has  &eemed  dull.  The  Italian 
Dukes  are  not  restoredt  and  their  people  have 
voted  instructions  for  them  not  to  return.  The 
substitutes  for  the  D'Estes  and  the  Lorraines  are 
not  definitively  settled  yet.  Garribaldi  is  iu  Parma 
as  Commander  of  the  Central  army  in  Italy.  Its 
destiny  and  his  purposes  may  be  revealed  in 
September. 

The  Napoleon  f^te,  of  the  14th  and  15th  August, 
was  celebrated  by  the  return  of  the  army  of  Italy 
to  Franoc  and  Paris.  The  city  was  gay  till  the 
rain  fell  and  dispersed  the  bouquets  of  human 
beings  strung  in  crowds  on  platforms  round  public 
plaoec.  The  demonstration  was  got  up  in  the 
charactcriatio  dash  of  the  empire;  although  the 
ekmda  were  not  fascinated  or,  perhaps,  they  were 
over  faicinated,  and  descended  so  far  thi^  they 
drenched  the  spectacle; 

The  little  congress  on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  in 
which  Austria»  FranoCk  *nd  Sardinia,  are  idone 
represented,  has  met  in  Zurich,  and  is  meeting 
still.  The  great  congress  of  all  the  nations,  or  all 
the  great  powers,  will  assemble  when  couTcnient, 
but  it  will  be  inconvenient  until  the  business  be 
settled. 

An  indifferent  feeling  exists  between  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  and  the  Parisians  think 
it  serious,  because  Count  de  Morny  has  been 
instructed  to  pronounce  an  eulogy  on  England  to 
the  Chamber  of  KepresentatiTcs,  mingled  with,  no 
doubt,  merited  rebukes  and  allusionB  to  the  ab« 
scnce  of  rerenge,  or  any  feeling  in  favour  of  or 
thirst,  in  the  generation  of  Frend^en  now  preseat. 


for  vengeance*  A  few  Parisians  consider  that  the 
apeech  is  equivalent  to  the  advice,  *'  don't  you  put 
the  fellow  under  a  pump  don't,**  but  over  here  we 
arc  not  sharp-sighted — we  are  not  suspicious,  and 
welcome,  when  we  get  them,  a  few  good  words. 

The  Belgian  Chambers  have  decided  to  place 
larger  and  stronger  fortifications  around  Antwerp. 
In  our  opinion  that  is  a  resolution  with  which 
nobody  need  to  have  any  business  except  those  who 
are  to  pay  for  the  works.  The  French  Qovemment 
are,  however,  displeased,  or  afraid,  probably,  that 
Antwerp  and  its  fortifications  may  cross  orer  the 
borders  and  invade  France.  Therefore  an  army  of 
observation  or  a  division  has  been  stationed  on  the 
frontier  under  Marshal  MacMabon.  The  idea  of  a 
French  dtsarmanicnt  is  now  fully  understood.  It 
is  no  more  than  a  restoration  of  the  extra  levies  to 
a  legal  condition  during  peace.  The  armament 
of  ahips  continues  in  the  Mediterranean  ports.  AU 
the  French  gunboats  are  collected  in  the  Atlantic 
ports,  convenient  for  Belgium,  and  "  |ust  opposite  !** 

The  British  Government  having  discovered  that 
there  had  been  an  uncommon  quantity  of  bribery 
in  the  Commons,  and  that  even  the  present  Go« 
▼emment  party  had  been  more  than  ordinarily  suc- 
cessful in  the  dispersion  of  their  money,  and  the 
loss  of  seats  consequential  on  discovery,  hare 
gone  to  the  moors  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
over  the  topics.  A  few  foolish  and  a  few  sanguine 
persons  also  believe  that  Yiscount  Palmerston  is 
deeply  engaged  on  the  details  of  a  new  B«form 
Bill.  A  large  credulity  has  always  existed  among 
mortals,  and  no  improvement  in  that  respect  has 
occurred  recently  in  the  world; 
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THE    COMING    CRISIS. 


Eight  years  since  a  general  impression 
existed  that  Europe  had  entered  upon  a 
second  period  of  peace  after  the  revolu- 
tionary excitement  of  1848,  and  the 
change  in  some  countries  of  sovereigns. 
An  equally  general  impression  exists  now 
that  Europe  remains  in  danger  of  war. 
Acting  upon  this  impression  Governments 
expend  lai^e  sums  in  preparations  for 
hostilities.  The  armourer  drives  for  the 
time  the  best  of  all  trades. 

European  war  is  apt  to  become  war 
over  the  world.  For  the  time  all  the 
earth  feels  the  shock  of  European  troubles, 
and  repays  Europe  by  compelling  it  to 
sympathise  in  quarrels  at  the  furthest  end 
of  all  continents,  or  on  every  barren  island. 

Russia  was  for  a  long  period  the  great 
object  of  our  fears.  This  dread  of  Russia 
continued  until  1854.  Then  it  be- 
came hostilities,  and  not  without  reason. 
They  sank  into  peace  with  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  not  oecause  our  statesmen 
deemed  that  the  proper  time  for  peace, 
but  Napoleon  the  lU.  was  weary  of  the 
work.  The  French  army  of  the  Crimea 
were  in  a  bad  state,  and  no  good  plan  of 
further  proceedings  had  been  proposed. 
British  policy  dictated  the  reduction  of 
Russian  power  on  the  Euxine,  and  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  but  we 
had  a  partner  who  was  satisfied.  Before 
the  close  of  the  war  suspicious  were  en- 
tertained that  the  two  Emperors  would 
revert  to  the  policy  of  the  past ;  and  of 
their  uncles.  The  nephews  in  name  and 
nature  and  purpose  resemble  the  uncles. 


Alexander  of  Russia  was  crafty,  apparently 
soft,  one  of  the  still  men  who  persevere 
in  their  purposes  without  exciting  much 
noise — one  of  the  quiet  workers, — and 
Alexander  the  II.  resembles  him  in  aU 
these  particulars.  The  first  and  the 
second  nave  other  points  of  resemblance, 
in  the  desire  for  serf' emancipation,  eastern 
extension,  and  internal  improvements  and 
organisation.  The  first  of  the  two  Alexan- 
ders favoured  Bible  societies  and  religious 
missions ;  he  was  tolerant.  The  second  has 
encouraged  the  formation  of  a  free  press, 
or  a  freer  press  than  Russia  had  Imown 
previously,  and  he  perhaps  has  ideas  also  of 
religious  toleration  in  the  hope  of  securing 
to  himself,  among  all  classes,  a  popular 
reign  The  second  of  the  name  is  a  re- 
production of  the  firet,  and  so  the  present 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russians,  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  the  impetuosity  of  his 
father,  exhibits  all  the  peculiarities  of  his 
uncle.  The  external  policy  of  the  Mus- 
covites is  not  changed  by  the  character  of 
their  ruler.  It  proceeds  by  cunning  and 
stealth  in  one  reign,  by  bluster  and 
strength  in  another — but  still  it  moves 
onward — to  the  east,  to  the  south,  to  the 
west,  ever  grasping  and  gi'owing,  except 
at  the  north  pole,  which  is  its  root. 

Napoleon  the  III.,  has  in  many  respects 
an  equal  resemblance  to  Napoleon  the  I. 
The  second  of  the  name  was  nothing. 
The  transformations  of  the  first  and  thinl 
are  alike  varied.  The  adventures  of  the 
junior  almost  equal  those  of  the  senior. 
Hereafter  we  will  know  better  than  now 
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whether  Victor  IlugoV  title  of  Xajioleon  le 

S^ite  14    correct.       UKkmI    is    not    the 
ukicon  which  either  ha^  refui*o(l  to  ford 
in  search  of  the    puq)le   and   a  throne. 
Not  freedom  so   much   a.*<  naticmali^m  ii; 
the  Napoleonic  pretence  in  \u  pre$<ent  as 
in  it«  previous  outbreak.     In  the  name  of 
peace  the  empire  has  always  made  war. 
Financial  operations  and  public  works  on 
a  ffrcat  scale  have  been  always  instruments 
of  Napoleonism.     Amuse   and  feed  the 
people  have  been  its  rules^  and  very  good 
rules  too,  if  they  were  not  accompanied  by 
others.     The    subtlety  of  the    first    h&s 
passed  to  the  third — but  the  third  is  more 
mysterious,  profound,  silent,  than  the  fir^t, 
less  to  be  trusted  because  undemonstra- 
tive, and-  unintelligible.     The  Napoleonic 
policy   is   the  same.     Beneath   its  eagle 
might  be  written  Bertiber  eadem.     Selfish- 
ness  is    the   motive    power — the    fauie, 
hononr,  pride,  and  vanity  of  France  are 
the  donxey-engines  to  feed  the  boilers, 
and  unlike  all  uonkcy-engines  they  work 
well.    French  foibles  change  not,  neither 
do    the    Napoleonic  purposes ;  nor    the 
dangers  of  their  junction  to  other  peoples 
and  rulers.    Freedom,  national  freedom, 
and    independence  like  personal  liberty 
wither  before  them.    Napoleons  first  and 
third  are  like  in  hatred  of  discussion  on 
the    platform,    or   through    the     press. 
Editors  must  oe  the  Napoleonic  Prefect's 
servants.    As  to  the  pulpit  and  religion — 
all  are  good — ^moulvie  or  priest — pope  or 
prophet.  No  choice  exists  between  them 
Moept    a   geoCTaphical    one — and    the 
qneation  depenois  upon  the  place  of  its 
settlement — is  it  Egypt  or  is  it  Italy? 
The  answer  decides  Napoleonic  theology. 

"  The  Lord  reigneth*'  in  spite  of  these 
Bmperors,  Buonaparte  or  Romanoff— Cor- 
rican  or  Muscovite  ;  but  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that— or  while  lie  rules  them,  and 
they  are  His  scourges,  they  suppose  that 
they  rule  Hiniy  or  that  He  is  not.  One  of 
these  errors  is  their  mistake.  They  are 
common  mistakes,  only  in  Imperial  cases 
the  crime  is  committed  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  the  results  are  felt  and  visible  over 
all  the  world. 

The  junction  of  the  two  emperors  was 
regarded  with  suspicion.  It  was  consi- 
dered inauspicious,  and  it  has  become 
closer  gradually.  One  emperor  is  bad 
enough,  and  two  acting  together  are 
vicious — ^three  must  be  positively  wicked, 
and  we  have  arrived  at  this  Imperialism 


in  triplicate.  Austria  stood  sulkily  look- 
ing at  the  game  in  the  East  dnnng  the 
Ku-^.^ian  war.  Diplomatists  differed  as  to 
the  vcaaon!^  which  induced  the  Austrian 
Gcnemment  to  occupy  with  an  army 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  difference 
wa*  on  the  quer^tion — Did  Austria  occupy 
the  Principalities  in  the  interest  of  tne 
AllicK,  or  of  Russia?  Perhaps  there 
should  have  been  no  question  on  the  sub- 
ject. Austria  may  have  meant  to  give  a 
nhell  to  each,  and  to  keep  the  substance. 
The  scheme  was  impracticable,  and  the 
oyster  and  shells  were  alike  lost. 

Austria  was  indebted  to  Russia  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  insurrection 
in  1^J48.     The  politicians  of  Vienna  did 
not  consider  themselves  debtors  in  grati- 
tude for  the  service.     Aflter  all  appear- 
anccH,  a  man  may  not  be  disinterested  in 
struggling  to  put  out  a  fire  in  his  neigh- 
bour's house,   when  the  flames  threaten 
his  own  property.     So  men  said  on  the 
Danube  respecting  that  service.     Upon 
the  Neva  it  was  regarded  from  a  different 
point  of  view.     The   Hapsburghs  were 
deemed  debtors  to  the  Romanoffe    for 
Cossacks    slain    in    binding    down    the 
Magyars,  by   the  people  of  St.   Peters- 
burgh,  who  forget  that  mnch  gratitude 
could  not  be  claimed,  or  permitted,  for 
only  a  parcel  of  serfs.    Aostractly  serfs 
have  souls,  suffer  pain,  are  mourned  over 
in  homes  made  out  of  huts,  and  a  crowd 
of  glowing  interests  may  centre  in  a  serf, 
abstractly  ;  but  practiowly,  they  are  pro- 
duced as  fuel  to  the  fire  which  bums  over 
Imperial  shrines !    Moreover,  these  Cos- 
sacK  and  Muscovite  serfs  served    their 
owner,  and  his  purposes.     They  died  for 
Pansclavism.    No  German  loves  it,  so  the 
Germans  of  Vienna  were  not  grateful. 
For  that  the  Muscovites  hated  tnem,  al- 
though  the  knowing  politicians  of  the 
Baltic  top  treated  as  false  a  feeling  which 
they  knew  to  be  true,  but  it  was  not  their 
business  to  concede  its  truth.  Austria  was 
also  a  bore  and  an  obstruction  in  the  way. 
France  was,  therefore,  encouraged  to  beat 
Austria  into  terms  and  the  triumvirate. 
The  mode  pursued,  and  the  consequencee 
tax  memones  only  for  a  month  or  two 
months.      The  consequences  indeed  are 
not  yet  in  bloom  fiilly.    They  are  only 
under  the  influence  of  a  conference.  They 
may  soon  be  under  the  power  of  a  con- 

fress.      After  that  operation,  we  shall 
etter  ascertain  their  extmt  and  natnrey 
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than  we  can  see  them   now  in  the  mistv 
obscurity  of  Zurich.     Indeed,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  proceedings  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Austria,  France,  and  Sar- 
dinia, in  that  Swiss   capital  which  they 
have  selected  as  their  place  of  meeting,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  hotel-keepers  there. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  first  IJapoleon, 
the  congress  of  Vienna  settled  the  boun- 
daries of  European  States,  and  Alexander 
the  First  of  Russia  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
turb them.     The  Russian  empire  had  ac- 
quired recently  the  portion  of  Bessarabia, 
which   brought   up  the  empire   in    that 
direction  to  the  Danube.     The  Crimea  in 
the  Euxine  was  likely  to  repay  the  care  of 
the  Russian  statesmen.     Its  climate  was 
almost  Italian  in  sununer,  and  the  court 
encouraged  the  nobility  to  erect  villas  on 
its  coasts.     Large  works  were  conducted 
and  finished  at  Sebastopol,  until  it  be- 
came of  the  East  the  greatest  port  and 
stronghold.     From  it  the  Russians  meant 
to  command  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar- 
danelles.    If  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Muscovites,  the  Euxine  would  become  a 
Russian  lake,   from    which    they    could 
menace  the  Mediterranean.     Europe  sees 
that  fiwt  plainly.     In  the   hope  of  pro- 
moting it,  Russia  was  willing  to  close  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  render  the 
German  river  useless  for  German  pur- 
poses.    The  enterprise  could  be  accom- 
plished more  economicaUy  by  nature  and 
silt,  than  by  engineering  and  work.     The 
Russians  only  provided  that  nature  and 
silt  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  pro- 
cesses.    Austria  has  a  direct  interest  in 
the  Danube,  but  Austria  was  in  debt; 
and  too  anxious  were  its  statesmen  for 
the  extinction  of  liberal  ideas,  to  care  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  plains  or  the  sales 
of  the  produce  firom  theur  vallies.  Turkey 
had  a  still  more  direct  interest  in  the 
Danube ;  but  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  vrith 
all  his    energy,  could  only  prop   ruins. 
Russia  planned  and  plotted  agamst  him. 
The  Greek  insurrection  came  to  divert 
the  Turk  from  the  Danube  to  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.    All  Lurope  sym- 
pathised with  Greece.      Classic  remem- 
brances and  Christian  traditions,  for  much 
of  the  Christianity  of  Greece  is,  as  it  then 
was,  only  traditional,  combined  to  achieve 
that  result.     The  cruelties  of  the  Turks 
aggravated  the  feeling.     Greece  became 
independent.     To  this  country  it  never 
has   Deen,  and  never  probably  will  be, 


fratefnl.     Perhaps  the  fcelii^  is  natural, 
'he  Muscovite  is  in  ecclesiastical  form, 
Greek ;  and  the  Greek  is  politically  Rus- 
sian.    It  is  an  exchange  of  ideas,  but  the 
Emperor  of  the  North  provides  that  the 
idea  on  the  part  of  his  subjects  be  nomi- 
nal— by  the  subjects  of  King  Otho  the 
idea  is  real  and  substantial.     Even  in  this 
country,  with   all    the    opportunities   of 
enlightenment  which    Greek   merchants 
possess,  they  dream  of  a  Grecian  empire 
as  if  it  were  possible,  or  as  if  the  Ghreeks 
could  escape  absorption  in  Russia  if  Con- 
stantinople come  into  the  custody  of  that 
power.   As  a  matter  of  policy  the  Greeks 
should  support  the  Sultan  in  any  contest, 
if  not  actively,  at  least  with  their  influ- 
ence, to  avert  their  doom  of  extinction  as 
an  independent  race ;  but  the  hatred  be- 
tween Greek  and  Turk  is  malignant,  and 
both  parties  may  have  careftdly  increased 
its  venom.     The  Turks  were  the  con- 
querors.    Religious  bigotry  was  added  to 
oriental  pride   in  their  conduct  towards 
the  Greeks.    Now  upon  the  children  re- 
coil the  fathers'  sins;  and  the   children 
have  not  improved  much  the    paternal 
temper.     The  result  is  natural  to  flesh 
and    blood — ^not  unnatural  to   the  &lse 
faith  of  the  one  race,  or  the  perverted 
faith  of  the  other — ^but  very  inconvenient 
for  our  purposes  in  the  world. 

The  Russian  war  against  Turkey  was 
an  operation  in  the  course  of  Russian 
policy.  It  was  attended  with  results  to 
Kussia  more  serious  than  Europeans  be- 
lieved generally ;  and  while  diplomatists 
talked  of  the  generosity  of  the  emperor 
in  not  ordering  his  soldiers  to  march  from 
Adrianople    on    Constantinople,   at    the 

Eeriod,  it  has  been  discovered  since,  that 
e  acted  on  necessity.  The  Russian  army 
lost  many  men  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  at  Silistria,  at  Schumla,  and  at 
Varna;     and    their    Euxine    fleet    was 

Powerless  while  Sebastopol  was  useless 
'he  peace  of  Adrianople,  instead  of  being* 
generous,  appears  to  have  been  an  escape 
fh)m  threatened  ruin.  The  haughty  spirit 
who  dominated  over  the  Russian  army 
then  had  not  loosened  his  prey  except 
from  powerlessness  to  hold  the  prize. 
He  retreated  to  recruit  his  army,  to  form 
his  fleet,  to  prepare  Sebastopol. 

Our  story  in  Europe  has  anticipated 
occurrences  in  the  country  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Euxine.  Gradually  the 
Russians  gained  on  the  Caspian  unheeded 
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and  unwatched.  This  great  inland  sea  is 
supplied  chiefly  by  the  Volga.  That 
river,  the  largest  of  Europe,  approaching 
Asia  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  draws 
its  waters  from  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Oural  mountains — ^is  joined  by  a  canal  at 
one  point  with  the  Dvina,  which  enters 
the  White  Sea  above  Archangel,  and  has 
another  source  in  the  Bielol  Lake,  which 
communicates  by  canal  with  Lake  Onega 
and  Lake  Sego.  They  have  again  ample 
means  of  communication,  if  not  already 
opened,  which  may  be  easily  opened,  with 
the  Bay  of  Onega,  in  the  White  Sea* 
The  Baltic  communicates  with  Lake 
Ladoga  by  the  Neva.  Ladoga  communi- 
cates with  Lake  Onega ;  and  thus  by 
water  conveyance,  open  in  summer  and 
closed  in  winter,  the  Volga  has  already 
communications  with  the  Haltic  and  the 
White  Sea.  Another  branch  of  the  Volga 
drains  Lake  Seliguer,  in  the  centre  of 
European  Bussia.  The  Caspian  is 
rendered  thus  a  reservoir  of  Russian 
waters,  and  regarded  as  an  extension  of 
the  Volga,  its  water-way  may  be  said 
to  embrace  nearly  all  descriptions  of 
climate  extending  from  the  35th  upw^ards 
to  the  60th  degree.  The  Baltic,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  White  Sea,  linked  to- 
gether already,  may  be  brought  into  more 
active  and  prompt  communication,  and 
thus  the  Caspian  will  become  the  depot 
of  Russian  material  and  strength. 

The  resemblance  of  the  two  Alex- 
anders is  complete.  The  intervention  of 
the  brother  or  the  one,  and  the  father  of 
the  other,  between  them,  was  like  that  of 
a  rapid  between  tw^o  deep  reaches  of  a 
river.  Impetuous  and  overbearing  by 
nature,  Nicholas  augmented,  if  he  did  not 
form  the  obstacles,  to  his — that  is  to  say, 
Russian  progress.  He  neglected  material 
improvements,  except  so  far  as  they  aided 
diplomatic  and  militaiy  means,  and  he 
trusted  his  objects  to  his  seamen  and 
soldiers. 

Alexander  I.,  more  cautious  and  subtle, 
incessantly  pursued  Circassian  hostilities, 
for  the  scene  was  hidden  from  Europe. 
He  fastened  a  quarrel  upon  Persia.  The 
reason  was  never  very  clear,  but  the  re- 
sult— that  was  plain.  The  Russian  em- 
pire gained  anotner  kingdom  with  another 
metropolis.  Tiflis  became  its  southern 
capital,  and  its  boundaries  were  extended 
round  the  Caspian  to  its  South-western 
point.     Russia  now  holds   the   Caspian 


from  the  North-eastern  to  the  South- 
western comer.  The  Persian  enipire 
overlaps  the  Russian  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian lor  a  short  distance,  and  occupies 
the  southern  shore.  The  eastern  shore 
belongs  to  the  mysterious  land  of  which 
we  know  that  Bokhara  and  Khiva  are 
cities  wherein  dominion  dwells,  but  we 
know  little  more  of  Toorkistan.  By  the 
war  with  Persia,  Russia  gained  an  ancient 
and  fertile  kingdom — ^brought  up  its  firon- 
tiers  to  the  shadow  of  Moimt  Ararat,  and 
surrounded  the  Caucasus ;  but  the  moun- 
tain tribes  were  unsubdued  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  I.  in  Taganrog. 

The  succession  was  not  secured  by 
Nicholas  without  slaughter,  and  the 
troubles  of  civil  wars.  After  his  enemies 
were  quelled,  it  was  not  until  they  had 
been  taught  by  the  experience  of  the 
Turkish  campaigns,  that  the  Russian 
])oliticians  pursued  the  construction  of  the 
Eiixine  fleet,  and  the  fortification  of 
Sebastopol  with  vigour. 

The  insurrection  of  Poland,  after  the 
revolution  of  France,  in  1830,  occupied 
the  resources  of  Russia  for  several  years. 
Blood  quenched  the  insurrection  in  a 
short  time,  but  the  struggles  had  greatly 
reduced  the  power  of  Russia,  and  its 
enterprises  in  the  East  languished  until 
that  power  was  recruited  by  time.  The 
Caucasus  gave  graves  to  many  Poles, 
but  it  was  better  than  Siberia,  for  the 
mountaineers  had  no  peace,  and  their 
means  of  resistance  were  successfully  and 
surely  weakened.  Although  deserters 
from  the  Polish  regiments  may  have 
helped  occasionally  the  defensive  opera- 
tions of  the  chiefs  of  Circassia,  yet  the 
punishment  of  the  Poles  for  seeking  free- 
dom, was  to  perish  in  destroying  Cauca- 
sian independence  and  liberty. 

The  revolutions  of  Europe,  in  1848, 
interrupted  the  designs  of  Russia,  then 
almost  prepared  for  another  onslaught. 
Fiery  craters  opened  in  nearly  all  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe,  and  man  could  not  assign 
boundaries  to  the  flow  of  the  lava.  Rus- 
sian soldiers  entered  Hungair  at  the  bid- 
ding of  their  Czar,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Kaiser,  because  political  propagandism 
on  the  frontiers  might  be  contagious,  and 
the  opinions  of  Pesth  be  epidemical  and 
spread  to  Warsaw.  Ailerwards,  when 
ashes  in  their  blackness  smothered  the 
fires  of  Europe,  the  labours  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century  were  found  to  be  un« 
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done.  The  throne  of  France  belonged  to  a 
Buonaparte,  while  the  Bourbon  heirs  were 
in  Auc^tria,  and  the  Orleaaists  in  Britain. 
Nicholas  had  to  learn  the  character  of 
Napoleon  III.,  who  had  suddenly  thus 
become  an  interesting  object  to  the 
Romanoffs.  The  study  occupied  a  little 
time,  but  it  did  not  interrupt  the  Circas- 
sian war.  It  ended  in  a  conviction  that 
Britain  and  France  would  not  unite.  The 
old  enmity  existed  still,  according  to  the 
conclusions  formed  in  St.  Petersburgh. 
Nicholas  courted  the  alliance  of  tnis 
coimtry  therefore.  He  looked  at  that 
sick  man,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  as  a 
fitting  subject  for  division.  He  preferred 
Britam  as  his  partner  in  the  speculation. 
We  admit  that  he  would  have  allowed  us 
a  fair  share  of  the  spoil.  Cypnis  we 
might  have  had,  and  being  fond  of 
islands,  we  could  have  got  Candia.  Bri- 
tain might  have  become  owner  of  Rhodes, 
and  been  at  this  day  proprietor  of  Pat- 
mos.  Mitylene  and  Scio,  and  probably 
all  the  Archipelago  might  have  been  cast 
into  our  scale. 

Our  Government  declined  the  arrange- 
ment, and  if  Nicholas  proposed  his  plans 
to  other  States,  they  came  to  no  terms. 
A  quarrel  was,  however,  at  hand  at  any 
time.  It  is  a  standing  quarrel.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  have  never 
agreed  respecting  the  custody  of  the 
Holy  places  and  the  production  of  lucifer 
matches,  which  the  Mahomedans  in  their 
proclamation  of  this  present  season,  en- 
joining on  the  heads  of  the  Church  the 
duty  of  persuading  pilgrims  to  keep  the 
j)eace  at  Jerusalem,  call  the  pretended 
fire  from  heaven.  The  Emperor  of  France 
obtained  some  privileges  for  his  Church, 
in  which  he  has  no  more  faith,  as  respects 
its  latter-day  miracles  and  such  like,  than 
in  Ovid's  metamorphoses.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  professed  to  have  in  his  heart 
deep  pain  because  of  these  privileges  and 
proceedings.  He  sought  to  relieve  it  by 
knocking  the  sick  man  of  Constantinople 
on  the  head,  and  appropriating  his  pos- 
sessions. The  Crimean  struggle  followed. 
The  armies  and  fleets  of  Britain  and 
France  carried  hostilities  into  the  Crimea, 
and  thus  saved  the  Danube.  That  war 
Cost  Europe  two  hundred  millions  sterling 
and,  probably,  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  Sebastopol  fell.  For  the  rest,  the 
Crimea  remained  to  Russia.  That  power 
had  compelled  Persia  and  Turkey  to  pay 


the  expenses  of  its  previous  wars.  The 
same  rule  applied  to  Russia  would  have 
preserved  tne  peace  for  fifty  years.  It 
was  not  applied,  and  no  lease  of  peace 
was  taken. 

The  Russians  engaged  not  to  maintain 
in  the  Euxine  a  fleet,  and  that  condition 
has  drawn  all  their  ships  of  war  into  the 
Baltic,  where  they  are  more  dangerous  to 
our  coasts  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Crimea,  and  its  environs,  were 
crowded  with  the  Muscovite  soldiers, 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  Government  of  St.  Petersburgh 
determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
finishing  the  Circassian  war.  &y  combined 
civil  and  military  operations,  pushing 
roads  through  the  K)rests,  seizmg  the 
mountain  posts  and  converting  them  into 
strongholds,  supporting  each  operation 
by  masses  of  warriors  with  whom  the 
Circassians  could  not  contend,  they  have 
closed  the  hostilities  of  a  hundred  yeai'S 
by  the  capture  of  the  Chief  Schamyl, 
who,  after  a  life  of  eighty-one  years, 
nearly  all  passed  in  resisting  the  pressure 
from  the  sea  of  Azof,  the  Don,  and  the 
Volga,  is  the  piisoner  of  the  Russians. 

All  apathetic  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
clude Circassia  in  the  peace  of  Paris,  but 
it  went  no  farther  than  a  whisper.  Na- 
pcJ.eon  conciliated  the  Romanoffs  at  the 
time,  and  had  no  feeling  regarding  Cir- 
cassia. Its  inhabitants  were  deemed 
rebels  to  the  Government  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh, to  whom  they  owed  no  allegiance  ; 
and  it  was  the  purpose  of  France  to  make 
friendship,  rather  than  peace  with  Russia. 
Since  that  time,  the  alliance  between  the 
two  emperors  has  been  apparently  com- 
plete :  although  to  say  that  it  is  either 
cordial  or  sincere  would  be  to  state  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  true. 

The  Circassian  chiefs  have  even  now 
once  more  appealed  fo  the  Sultan,  and  to 
the  powers  of  Europe,  in  a  formal  docu- 
ment, rendered  eloquent  by  their  bravery 
and  sufferings ;  but,  except  as  a  protest, 
it  seems  useless.  The  Sultan  is  sick  stiU, 
and  surrounded  by  avowed  and  concealed 
enemies.  He  cannot,  and  other  chiefs 
or  their  people  \\'ill  not  aid  them.  The 
bear  has  tlie  Circassians  under  his  paw,  and 
all  the  land  between  the  Caspian  on  the 
east,  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the  Euxine  on 
the  west,  in  his  possession. 

The  Russians  can  afford  to  want  a  fleet 
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in  the  Euxinc  or  batteries  at  Sebastoiwl:  J 
and  the  present  Emperor,  following  out  ' 
what  Ate  believe  arc  the  schemes  of  the 
first  ^Vlexander,  jiroposes  the  junction  of  the 
laige  rivers  which  intersect  the  Russian 
steppes,  and  are  navigable  for  ships  of 
considerable  burden  to  many  miles  inland 
from  the  Eiixme.  He  has  concluded  only 
six  weeks  since  a  loan  of  twelve  millions 
sterling  in  Britain  and  Germany.  The 
money  was  avowedly  and  honestly  said  to 
be  required  for  internal  improvements. 
We  are  told  the  character  of  these  im- 
provements after  the  completion  of  the 
operation.  The  sea  of  Azof  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  great  rivers  It  is  in 
reality  an  expansion  of  the  Don,  which  in 
its  course  upwards  almost  touches  the 
Volga.  The  Don  enters  the  sea  of  Azof 
near  Taganrog.  The  Volga  expands  into 
the  Caspian  at  Astracan.  From  these 
points  the  course  of  the  two  great  rivers 
upwards  is  respectively  almost  east  and 
west  until  they  approach  and  nearly 
enclose  the  land  in  a  half  circle.  The 
Dniester,  the  Bug,  and  the  Dnieper  con- 
verge through  their  course  in  European 
Russia  towards  the  Euxine  which  they 
enter  within  a  short  distance  of  Odessa 
on  either  side.  The  distance  is  suflScient 
to  render  inland  communication  between 
those  rivers  an  expensive  and  gigantic 
work.  Still  it  might  be  completed\ith- 
out  an  extraordinary  dispbiy  of  energy  or 
the  investment  of  fabulous  riches  for  an 
empire  of  seventy  millions  of  people.  The 
Imkmg  of  the  Dniester  to  the  sea  of  Azof, 
and  inland,  of  the  same  river  to  the  Dvina 
of  Riga,  for  there  are  two  Dvinas  in 
Russia,  would  form  part  of  the  net  of 
waters  which  is  spread  over  all  European 
Russia,  and  needs  little  for  its  completion 
from  the  hand  of  man.  This  gigantic 
scheme  is  advisable  for  commercid  and 
productive  interests.  That  fact  may  or 
may  not  actuate  the  Russian  Government. 
It  is  not  our  business  to  criticise  motives, 
for  we  have  only  to  deal  with  facts.  In- 
ternal navigation  must  increase  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  country,  and  it 
renders  Russia  independent  of  naval  force 
<>?  coUectmg  its  resources  on  the  face 
of  Persia  and  the  flank  of  Turkey,  while 
it  will  transform  the  Caspian  into  a  vast 
depot  of  military  stores.  That  operation 
proceeds  now  it  is  said  with  a  fatal 
rapidity. 

The  British  empire  in  Asia  like  the 


Russian  has  expanded  rapidly.  Witlun 
a  few  years  the  Anglo-lnaian  empire  has 
nearly  doubled  its  population,  and  more 
than  doubled  the  emplojnnent  of  its  re- 
sources. Since  the  great  calamity  in 
Aftghanistan,  now  nearly  nineteen  years 
ago,  this  empire  has  spread  over  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  on  the  west,  and  of 
the  Irrawady  on  the  east.  At  one 
extremity  it  has  annexed  Pegu,  at  another 
the  Puujuab  and  Scinde.  Berar  fell  in 
by  an  old  agreement,  and  Oude  was  rc- 
simied  from  the  misconduct  of  the 
deputed  dynasty.  The  magnitude  of 
those  chanjjcs  is  not  easily  estimated,  but 
the  expansion  includes  the  Indus  river  on 
both  banks,  from  Cashmere  to  Kurachee, 
and  this  portion  of  the  Indian  empire  may 
become  more  profitable  than  any  other, 
merely  because  to  its  natural  productions 
we  have  already  given  a  price  that  they 
did  not  formerly  bring,  and  thus  the 
population  for  their  labour  and  land  have 
nearer,  than  formerly,  to  their  proper 
value. 

Without  discussing  what  might  or 
might  not  be  done  for  India  we  remark 
that  it  affords  an  ample  field  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  capital,  energy,  and  skill, 
occasionally  distressed  and  hampered  in 
Britain,  for  >vant  of  work ;  that  notwith- 
standing the  theories  of  disappointed  per- 
sons and  speculative  persons  yet  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire  of  Asia  has  had  the 
best   and  cheapest  government   on  that 

treat  continent  for  many  years ;  that  un- 
oubtcdly  our  influence  has  closed  many 
bloody,  brutal,  and  cruel  customs,  once 
of  daily  or  of  hourly  usage  in  India  for 
ever ;  that  it  has  established  a  system  of 
equal,  if  it  be  often  expensive  justice,  and 
obtained  ^>dthin  our  own  territories  to  the 

[)oore8t,  security  for  the  proceeds  of  their 
abour,  and  some  opportunity  of  acquiring 
property.  The  public  works  of  India  ex- 
ecuted during  British  rule,  may  not  com- 
pete in  magnificence  witn  those  of  the 
Mahomedans ;  but  they  have  not  been 
often  accomplished  by  compidsory  toil 
and  unpaid  work.  The  construction  of 
railways  which  give  a  price  for  labour 
that  tne  Hindoo  labourers  never  knew 
before,  is  worth  more  to  Ilindostan,  than 
all  the  minarets,  mosques,  and  tombs  ever 
finished  by  the  power  of  despotic  sove- 
reigns. As  to  moral  and  social  improve- 
ments there  is  no  land  in  Asia-^no  land 
in  Europe,   except  our  own — ^with  the 
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same  freedom  of  platform  and  press  as 
India.  Slowly  it  may  be,  but  surely  edu- 
cation spreads  in  the  land.  It  has  all  the 
advantages  of  a  postage  rate  cheaper  than 
any  other  state,  and  more  complete  tele- 
graphing, when  conspirators  do  not  break 
the  lines  and  fire  away  the  wires.  More 
slowly  still  perhaps,  and  not  less  surely 
Christianity  progresses,  not  by  the  whole- 
sale baptism  of  bayonets  and  bullets,  but 
by  the  laborious  process  of  conviction 
proceeding  upon  examination.  Whatever 
be  the  errors  and  faults  of  our  race,  we 
have  in  India  an  example  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  a  vast  semi-civilised  and  heathen 
population,  of  different  creeds,  to  the 
dominions  of  Europeans  for  a  century ; 
in  some  portions  of  that  empire  for  two 
centuries ;  and  the  native  population  have 
flourished  alike  in  circumstances  and  in 
numbers,  by  the  extension  of  their  pro- 
ductions  and  the  increased  value  given  to 
their  work.  Moreover,  India  is  the  only 
example  in  all  the  earth,  and  in  history, 
of  a  similar  result  on  a  large  scale ;  and 
if  our  race  were  now  to  abandon  Hindo- 
stan  for  ever,  they  would  leave  a  greater 
monument  than  fane  or  pyramid  in  th? 
restoration  of  individual  freedom,  by  the 
destruction  of  pe«onal  slavery. 

A  necessity  is  laid  upon  us  to  retain 
India.  A  guarantee  has  been  given  in 
different  forms  of  two  hundred  millions, 
and  will  soon  be  more,  for  our  hold  of 
India.  The  guarantee  has  diverse  parts, 
but  it  matters  little  whether  they  have 
been  made  by  individuals  or  by  the  nation. 
The  loss  to  the  nation  would  be  nearly 
the  same,  in  either  case,  and  so  we  must 
hold  fast  if  possible.  Fortunately,  mone- 
tary and  moral  objects  correspond  pre- 
cisely, and  are  backed  by  commercial 
interests,  so  that  different  causes  in  co- 
operation maintain  the  Anglo-Indian  em- 
pire. It  is  not  less  important  to  believe 
m  the  necessity  of  this  empire  for  Hindoo 
interests  and  well-being.  This  is  our 
belief,  for  our  creed  on  these  affairs  is 
generally  that  ignorant  or  oppressed  races 
have  a  better  hope  under  British  rule,  than 
any  other  sway,  of  being  uplifted. 

The  government  and  people  of  other 
states  have  a  different  opinion ;  and  vet, 
as  a  matter  of  indisputable  and  plain  fact, 
they  cannot  deny  that  the  British  flag  is 
almost  cosmopolitan.  The  spinners  of 
Level  have  tne  same  access  to  Indian 
markets  as  those  of  Manchester.     The 


cotton    printers    of   Glasgow    have    no 

freater  privileges  in  our  Eastern  ware- 
ouses  than  those  of  Switzerland.  A 
British  subject  is  not  more  free  of  the 
Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and  all  that  is  be- 
tween them  to  trade  or  travel  in,  than  a 
Frenchman.  We  make  no  monopoly  of 
goods,  or  of  ideas.  Can  all  these  things 
be  said  of  any  other  country,  or  the  an- 
nexations of  any  other  nation,  and  be 
said  with  truth?  This  characteristifi  of 
our  flag  and  our  policy  prevents  the  ex- 
tension of  our  nue  from  being  rightly 
called  selfish,  although  it  may  be  less 
profitable  to  our  own  subjects  thereby. 

Those  forty-four  years,  since  the  Bour- 
bon's second  restoration  to  the  French 
throne,  have  changed  materially  the  fiu^e 
of  the  map.  The  elder  Bourbons  had  one 
quality  of  rulers.  They  were  ungrateful. 
Their  reverses  made  them  our  guests;  and 
only  by  success  were  they  rendered  our 
opponents.  The  antipathy  to  British 
interests  is  less  in  the  men  who  rule 
France,  than  in  their  position.  The 
Bourbons  of  the  direct  fisunily  always 
plotted  against  our  power,  when  they  had 
the  means  of  being  mischievous.  The 
Orleanists,  or  Bourbons  of  the  second 
family,  professed  friendship,  and  their 
head  established  the  entente  cordiale  in 
words,  while  his  son,  their  sailor  Prince, 
wrote  out  indications  of  the  means  likely 
to  smash  us  altogether  off  the  water. 
The  articles  and  pamphlets  of  the  Prince 
may  have  been  educational  exercises  only, 
but  they  caused  anxiety,  expense  and 
the  idea  of  invasion.  Even  the  generals 
of  the  republic  were  blamed  for  contriving 
our  ruin.  It  was  Changamier,  we  think, 
who  entertained  the  ambition  of  com- 
manding the  army  of  England.  Let  us 
remember  these  facts,  when  the  Buona^ 
partist  dynasty  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment create  corresponding  fears.  Doubt- 
less the  second  turn  of  the  Buonapartist 
dynasty  has  been  more  friendly  in  pro- 
fession to  this  country  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Our  quarrels  with  it  arise 
out  of  its  great  naval  preparations,  alone 
necessary  for  a  British  war.  The  feeling 
of  the  French  people  has  long  been 
hostile  to  our  interests,  according  to  the 
semi-official  evidence  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  those  British  subjects  who  have  passed 
a  long  period  among  our  neighbours  on 
their  own  territory.    Its  existence  is  un- 
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^niable^  although  it  may  be  growing 
email  by  degrees^  but  it  is  not  yet  beauti* 
fully  lew. 

The  old  Bourbons,  after  their  afFairn 
with  the  Allies  were  settled,  reconstructed 
Europe  on  paper.  Nearly  thirty  years 
since,  they  were  driven  from  the  throne, 
and  their  reconstruction  passed  with  them. 
Under  the  pretence  of  chastising  piracy, 
thcv  seized  Algiers ;  their  successors  have 
assiduously  cultivated  the  African  busi- 
ness. The  conquest  of  the  Kabyles  has 
required  the  energy  and  martial  skill  of 
the  best  marshalls  and  men  of  France. 
Algiers  to  France  has  been  the  parallel  of 
Circassia  to  llussia,  and  to  their  respec- 
tive affi^ressors  both  countries  have  been 
difficmtics.  The  Bourbon  policy  was 
adopted  by  the  Orleanists,  copied  literally 
by  the  Kepublicans,  and  pursued  success- 
fully by  the  Buonapartists  in  Africa.  It 
is  the  policy  of  France.     It  is  not  the 

f^ui*suit  of  a  coterie,  a  dynasty,  or  a 
amily, — but  of  the  natiim.  Algiers  will 
not  please  them.  They  will  disagree  with 
Morocco,  make  hostilities  with  Tunis, 
seixe  Tripoli,  and  swallow  Egypt.  Nubia 
will  be  annexed  before  Abyssinia,  and 
then  will  follow  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Bab-cl  Mander,  and  Soinauli.  Madagascar 
will  form  a  convenient  appenage  in  the 
insular  line,  but  some  time  may  clapKe  be- 
fore the  tricolour  flouts  on  the  Zambesi. 

The  question  between  the  two  emperors 
whether  tiortheni  and  eastern  Africa 
balance  fully  against  western  Asia,  could 
be  settled  without  permission  of  the  Turk, 
but  the  French  cannot  resign  the  claim  of 
the  Latin  church  cm  the  holy  places  at 
Jonisalem,  while  their  literary  men  have 
active  interests  and  memories  in,  and  of 
the.  ancient  world  —  that  Mesopotamia 
wliich  was  the  intellectual  as  Syria  was 
the  monvl  and  religious  nursery  of 
Europe. 

British  subjects  could  have  no  right  of 
reimmstrance  against  the  annexations  of 
France  and  Kussia,  if  they  did  not  close 
up  countries  histead  of  expanding  the  in- 
tellect and  interests  of  their  people;  if  they 
were  not  illibeitd  and  oppressive,  and  did 
not  grind  mind  down  into  so  many 
uniforms,  until  even  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  their  subjects  becomes  confounded 
and  confusing,  tor  one  photograph  might 
serve  for  thousands.  These  are  distinct 
objections  such  as  one  brings  against 
Dutoh  practice  in  Java^  Mantclioo  policy 
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in  China,  and  the  general  proceediogi  of 
the  Japanese  emperors  amon^  their 
)eoi)le.  There  are  a  few  persons  m  Eng- 
nd  and  Scotland — more  perhaps  in  Ire- 
land, who  will  ask  how  it  comes  that  more 
discontent  is  heard  with  our  government 
then  with  those  of  France  and  Russia. 
An  answer  exists.  It  is  this.  No  NaiUm 
newspaper  exists  in  Warsaw.  We  allow 
free  discussion.  Out  of  our  dominions  it 
is  not  allowed,  or  if  it  be  will  any  traveller 
tell  us  where  ? 

The  material  interest  against  these  ex- 
pansions of  France  and  Kussia  is  eqtud  to 
the  moral  interest.  Either  of  them  is 
decisive.  Britain  has  been  a  faithfiil  ally 
to  Turkey,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Grecian  ease,  for  many  years.  When  the 
Egyptian  Pacha  rebelled  against  his  mw- 
ter,  one  of  the  present  members  for 
Southwark  checked  him  at  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  and  turned  him  back  to  the  Nile. 
In  the  war  of  1854,  our  Government 
acted  ^vith  the  desire  of  saving  and 
strengthening  Turkey.  The  Britisn  Go- 
vernment had  acquired  a  moral  influence 
at  Constantinople,  wliich  they  were  bound 
to  support.  Our  material  interests  bind 
us  to  that  policy  ;  but  it  has  not  been 
without  (Treat  moml  and  religious  results. 
The  dominions  now  placed  under  the  de- 
scendant of  the  false  prophet,  are  more 
open  to  Cliristian  missionaries  than  those 
of  Russia,  or  half  of  the  European  powers. 
Greece  is  &r  more  a  sealed  land  to  our 
missionaries  than  l^urkey.  Achmet  of 
Constantinople  is  more  tolerant  than  Otho 
of  Greece.  What  gain  have  we  from  the 
prafession  of  the  one,  when  the  spirit  is 
wanting?  Better  is  the  absence  of  pro- 
fession, than  its  presence  dead  and  spirit- 
less. Not  only  nas  Turkey  been  opened 
to  Protestant  missionaries,  but  they  have 
made  moi*e  progress  there  than  in  any 
land  where  Christianity  has  a  subordinate 
position.  Austria,  Fmnce,  all  Italy, 
and  the  Peninsular  powers  maintain  the 
interests  of  the  Latin  Church.  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  other  powers,  must  represent 
the  objects  of  the  Pi'otestant  communion. 
To  us,  also,  Jerusalem  and  all  Palestine 
are  objects  of  thrilling  interest.  Without 
believing;  in  earthly  consecration  or  priest- 
done  miracles,  we  may  have  a  generous 
feeling  for  the  land  that  is  the  centre  of 
Christian  pilgrimage,  and  was  the  home 
of  patriarcn,  and  prophet,  and  apostle- 
of  tne  Kedeemer  wliiie  he  was  on  earth- 
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th^  ctatre*  of  our  past,  and  the  theme  of 
prophecy. 

We  liave  a  material  and  political  inter- 
est bound  up  >vith  its  fate  in  one  bundle. 
The  politicians  of  Europe  do  not  speak 
the  word,  yet  they  know  that  to-day  oyria 
is  the  object  of  their  thoughts — Syria, 
and  the  valley  between  it  and  the  moun- 
tains of  AiTghanistan. 

The  vast  region  occupied  by  the  Per- 
sian and  the  Turkish  empires  of  Asia,  was 
mankind's  native  home.  The  race  were 
bom  there.  When  a  deluge  of  wrath 
swept  over  the  world,  a  remnant  were 
saved  there.  The  history  of  the  old  and 
the  new  world  centres  between  the  Ar- 
menian mountains  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  British  fleets  and  British  soldiers 
have  already  penetrated  the  Gulf  to  Bu- 
shire  and  the  great  river.  The  Russian 
strength  is  gathering  in  the  Caspian,  under 
the  snadow  of  the  Armenian  mountains, 
and  the  soldiers  of  Kussia  may  encamp  on 
the  slopes  of  Ararat,  but  on  their  own 
soil.  As  the  Muscovite  power  has  ap- 
proached this  region  from  the  north,  the 
British  power  has  made  equally  rapid 
strides  towards  it  from  the  east  and  the 
south.     The  additions  to  the  Russian  em- 

Eire  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine, 
ave  been  balanced  by  the  addition  of  the 
Indus  and  its  kingdoms  to  the  An^lo- 
Indian  empire.  The  region  from  Kuraciiee 
to  Peshawur,  contains  a  hardy  population, 
who  might  be,  apparent!};,  attached  with 
ease  to  our  rule,  and  who  have  done  us 
recently  good  service.  The  Caspian  is 
now  a  depot  of  Russian  strength,  and 
Kurachee  is  becoming  rapidly  the  depot 
of  the  Indus  valley. 

At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  between 
Persia  and  Russia  the  Czar  became  the 
creditor  of  the  Schah  for  the  expenses  of 
these  hostilities.  The  court  of  Teheran 
was  compelled  to  pay  money  for  losing  a 
province.  As  the  price  of  the  loss  was 
not  paid  in  cash,  the  diplomatists  of 
Russia  take  influence  for  interest.  From 
several  causes,  including  the  activity  of 
its  wents,  an  ascendancy  in  the  councils 
of  Persia  has  been  acquired  and  main- 
tained by  the  representatives  of  Russia. 
Events  follow  on  their  predecessors  with 
such  rapidity,  that,  although  traced  in 
blood-red  marshes,  they  are  forgotten  soon. 
The  Persian  war  followed  immediately  on 
the  peace  with  Russia.  It  came  so  quick 
that  it  seemed  a  part  of  those  hostilities, 


and  the  attack  and  capture  of  Herat  by 
Persia  must  have  been  arranged,  and  the 
means  organised,  during  the  Russian  war. 
Many  years  have  passed  since  the  de- 
fence of  Herat,  by  a  British  officer,  rung 
through  the  land  like  an  old  tale  of  chi- 
valry.    It  was  a  deed  of  noble  chivalry 
cast  upon  the  surface  of  a  society  that 
was  beconing  a  ^een  and  putrid  slough. 
Herat  is  the  frontier  town  oi  Afighanistan, 
close  to  the  borders  of  Persia  and  the 
frontiers  of  Toorkistan,  standing  like  a 
guard  on  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
Cabool  territory — a  place  of  great  strength 
where  the  roads  to  the  north   and   the 
north-west  centre.    Many  parties  suppose 
that  India  is  defended  sufficiently  on  the 
north-west  by  the  impenetrable  nature  of 
the  country  between  it  and  the  Russian 
frontier.    Impenetrability  is  presumed,  or 
supposed ;  but  the  Bumesses,  Macnaugh- 
tons,  and  Pottingers  had  different  opinions 
on  these  subjects.      Great   armies  have 
penetrated    repeatedly    to    Herat;    and 
northern  Persia  is  a  fertile  land,  with  a 
numerous  population,  while  the  marches 
achieved  by  Persians  can  be  eflected  by 
Russians.      Herat   stands  at  more  than 
half  the  distance  from  Astrabad,  on  the 
Caspian,  to  our  frontier  town  of  Peshawur. 
There  are  high  mountains  on  the  last  stage, 
with  deep  and  narrow  defiles,  in  an  inhos- 
pitable climate  during  ^vintcr;    but  the 
achievements  of  one  Alexander  might  be 
repeated  by  another,  for  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  perseverance  of  ancient 
armies   cannot    be    equalled   by  modem 
ekill.     When  Persia  becomes  Russianised, 
the  value  of  Herat  will  be  felt.   Therefore, 
when  Persia  attacked  that  place,  in  direct 
disregard  of  its  treaty  stipulations,  war 
with  Britain  was  secured  ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared.    The    expedition  against  Persia, 
under  Sir  James  Outram,  was  perfectly 
successful ;  and  when  the  Shah  was  de- 
feated on  the  Gulf,  in  the  south,  he  agreed 
to  withdraw  from  Herat,  which  had  been 
besieged,  captured,  and  occupied  by  his 
forces  on  the  north.     Our  object  in  that 
war  was  ostensibly  won ;  but  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Herat  were  destroyed,  its  terri- 
tory spoiled,  and  the  land,  the  stronghold, 
and  tne   town  were  all  wrecked.     The 
object  of  Russia  was  also  won. 

Twenty-one  years  since  Lieutenant 
Pottinger  defended  Herat  successfully 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Persians.  Twenty 
years  since  Count  Nesselrode  at  St.  Pe- 
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tersburgh  disavowed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Clanric^rde  the  proceedings  of  Count 
Simonvich,  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Teheran,  and  the  projects  of  Captain 
Vicoyich,  the  Russian  agent  at  Candahar ; 
but  these  courtesies  were  diplomatic. 
Anglo-Indian  officers  know  well  that  we 
are  indebted  to  Russia  for  the  AfFghanis- 
tan  rising,  signalled  by  the  assassination 
of  Burness  and  Macnaughton.  Twentj 
years  since  Sir  John  McNeil  wrote  that 
he  disbelieved  the  existence  of  any  formi- 
dable obstruction  to  the  march  of  a  nu- 
merous army  from  the  present  Russian 
frontier  to  Candahar,  and  necessarily  then 
into  British  India.  The  country  around 
Herat  is  believed  by  others  to  be  capable 
of  supplying  military  stores,  and  especially 
all  the  ingredients  for  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition.  This  route  might  be  adopted, 
but  the  gradual  absorption  of  Persia  and 
Turkey  is  more  probably  the  object  of 
Russian  policy.  The  one  plan  is  consis- 
tent witn  the  other,  and  both  with  the 
pressure  to  the  south  which  the  Russians 
have  made  in  all  directions  for  centuries 
past.  A  powerful  and  warlike  people, 
with  the  means  and  will  of  crushing  all 
tribes  into  one  nationality,  and  imbueing 
all  with  a  common  purpose,  might  be  ex- 
pected naturally  to  pursue  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Russians  since  the  days 
of  Peter  the  Great ;  but  it  is  neither  tor 
our  material  interest,  nor  the  moral  inter- 
ests of  mankind,  that  it  should  be  pursued 
successfully. 

Toorkistan  occupies  a  vast  extent  of 
country  from  the  Caspian  on  the  west  to 
the  borders  of  Thibet,  meeting  with 
Persia,  Affghanistan,  and  the  Punjaub  on 
the  south — and  the  Russian  empire  on  the 
north.  Its  frontiers  are  all,  probably, 
ill-defined,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cas- 
pian. A  great  portion  of  this  territory 
consists  of  desert  land,  and  it  compre- 
hends the  Sea  of  Aral,  but  it  has  large 
rivers  flowing  into  that  great  lake,  and 
table  lands  of  immense  extent.  The 
population  are  pastoral,  and  in  one  sense 
pnmitive  in  their  occupations,  and  they 
may  be  a  rude  and  savage  race.  Their 
absorption  by  Russia  will  oe  a  httvd  task, 
although  it  may  be  accomplished.  When 
the  Persian  army  broke  up  from  Herat 
they  invaded  Toorkistan.  The  particu- 
lars of  that  fatal  campaign  are  concealed, 
but  the  army  never  returned.  The  in- 
vasion may  not  have  been  directed  or  sug- 


gested by  the  politicians  of  Russia,  but  it 
answered  their  purposes.  The  issue 
cannot  have  strengttiened  the  invaded, 
and  it  certainly  weakened  the  intruders. 
Still  the  Persians  could  not  have  over- 
come the  consequences  of  these  campaigns 
when  they  began  to  prepare  for  a  Turkish 
war.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  policy 
was  incited  by  the  Russians,  but  it  served 
them.  Omar  Pacha  was  compelled  to  re- 
main at  Bagdad  while  European  Turicey 
was  enveloped  in  a  maze  of  small 
troubles  from  the  Danube  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. Many  of  the  Sultan's  diffi- 
culties originate  in  the  bigotry  of  the 
Sultan's  suDJects — ^but  they  all  answer  a 
common  end  in  the  destruction  of  his 
power,  and  no  other  empire  rises  so 
obviously  on  these  ruins  as  tnat  of  Russia. 
During  the  present  year,  while  the  empire 
of  the  Muscovite  is  supposed  to  be  at 
peace,  an  army  of  great  strength  has  been 
employed  in  the  conquest  of  Circassia, 
mi  another  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  are  said  to  have  been  marched 
through  part  of  Persia  with  the  consent 
of  the  Shah  into  Toorkistan.  The  busi- 
ness of  this  army,  even  the  direction  of 
their  march,  are  unknown  here;  while 
they  must  operate  to  the  north  of  Herat, 
and  towards  our  own  territories. 

The  great  insurrection  of  Centml 
India  has  occupied  our  statesmen,  and 
wasted  our  strength,  and  whUe  its  cause 
is  searched  for  among  greased  cartridges, 
its  origin  is  traceable  to  the  general  spirit 
of  mischief  which  has  possessed  the 
Mohamedans  at  an  untoward  time.  The 
Schah  of  Persia  -was  connected  with  the 
rising  of  his  Mohamedan  confederates  of 
Delhi  and  Lucknow,  and  no  blame  could 
be  attached  to  him  for  seeking  their  as- 
sistance. He  failed  in  procuring  the  co- 
operation of  the  Af(ghan  chiefs,  and  like 
all  complicated  conspiracies  this  vast 
organisation  against  British  power  perished 
because  it  occurred  and  was  quenched  iu 
divisions,  but  it  is  not  doubtful  that  even 
Russian  officers  in  the  Crimea  had  a  dim 
idea  that  our  influence  in  the  East  would 
be  rudely  shaken  by  those  events  which 
matured  ai);er  date  and  out  of  time. 

The  Russian  empire  has  progressed 
rapidly  to  the  extreme  east  in  recent 
years.  Two-thirds  of  the  Russian  terri- 
tory are  now  situated  in  Asia,  beyond 
the  Oural  mountains.  Siberia  is  an  un- 
known region  to  Europeans,  and  its  oapi- 
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tal,  Tobolsk,  on  the  Odi  river,  is  nearly 
half-way  between  the  Amoor  and  the 
Neva.  Kamschatka  has  long  formed  part 
of  Russia.  Its  climate  has  been  favoura- 
bly represented,  and  although  its  highest 
point  scarcely  reaches  the  fiftieth  degree, 
yet,  from  its  form  as  a  peninsula,  it  may 
nave  a  different  class  of  productions  from 
those  of  its  parallel  on  tne  east  coast  of 
America.  A  portion  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  is 
in  the  same  position,  with  a  delightful 
climate,  according  to  its  settlers.  During 
the  late  war,  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor 
river  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Russians.  This  river  was  formerly,  at  its 
mouth,  within  the  Chinese  territory. 
Although  greatly  inferior  to  some  of  the 
Siberian  rivers  in  the  volume  of  its  water, 
yet  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  a  large 
tonnage.  It  has  all  the  advantages  ne- 
cessary to  the  formation  of  a  great  naval 
station ;  and  they  will  all  be  used.  The 
river  comes  from  the  south,  and  the 
Russians  have  already,  or  will  immediately 
contrive  to  appropriate,  all  the  region 
drained  by  the  Amoor,  and  approach 
closely  to  Pekin. 

A  treaty  with  the  Chinese  Government 
was  negotiated  last  year  by  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  on  the  Peiho,  which  traverses  the 
next  river  division  of  China  south  from 
that  of  the  Amoor,  and  passes  Pekin. 
By  seizing  the  canal  which  connects  the 
Peiho  through  the  Eu  Ho  with  the  Yel- 
low River,  and  other  parts  of  the  canal 
and  river  system  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
the  European  negotiators  commanded 
Pekin.  The  Qapital  of  China  draws  its 
r}ce  from  the  south,  and  the  supply  is 
water-borne.  At  the  junction  of  the 
great  canal  with  the  Peiho,  the  traflSc 
might  have  been  stopped,  and  the  citizens 
of  Pekin  would  have  suffered  dearth,  if 
not  want.  Despotic  governments  dread 
high-priced  food — ^for  all  revolutions  are 
hastened  by  its  influence.  The  revolu- 
tions of  France  are  connected  usually  with 
dearth  or  famine ;  yet  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  less  patience  on  that  subject  in  Paris 
than  in  Pekin,  and  not  much  in  either  of 
the  two.  The  Chinese  negotiated,  there- 
fore, a  treaty,  by  which,  among  other 
stipulations,  the  representatives  of  Britain 
and  of  France  were  to  reside  at  Pekin. 
The  same  privilege  was  accorded  to  Russia, 
we  believe,  and  the  United  States,  by 
different  treaties.    When  in  the  month  of 


June  last  the  British  and  French  repre- 
sentatives proposed  to  enter  the  river  on 
their  journey  to  Pekin,  they  found  the 
entrance  barricaded  by  chains  and  stakes. 
Admiral  Hope  and  Mr.  Bruce  determined 
to  pass  on;  and  while  among  these  obstruc- 
tions, a  determined  fire  was  opened  on 
them  from  batteries  that  had  been  masked. 
An  artillery  battle  followed,  but  the  Chi- 
nese had  heavy  guns,  from  which  excel- 
lent  practice  was  made ;  and  they  were 
supported  by  a  numerous  army.  Three 
of  the  gunboats  were  simk.  Aii  attempt 
to  storm  the  batteries  in  front  failed,  ber 
cause  they  were  defended  by  a  field  of 
mud.  The  admiral  and  the  representa- 
tives were  defeated,  and  we  lost  nearly 
five  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  25th  June.  The  French  had  only 
one  gunboat  present,  and  lost  fourteen 
men  killed  or  wounded.  The  defeat  is 
disastrous  in  the  absolute  loss  and  the 
probable  results ;  for  it  may  be  impossible 
to  spare  from  our  eastern  possessions  a 
sufficient  force  to  enter  the  Peiho,  or  to 
prevent  difficulties  in  other  Chinese  ports, 
and  especially  in  Canton,  which  is  held 
by  the  allies  still. 

The  right  of  the  allied  forces  to  enter 
the  Peiho  has  been  questioned,  among 
others  by  General  T.  Perronet  Thompson 
and  Mr.  T.  Chisholm  Anstey.  The  latter 
gentleman  had  an  appointment  at  Hong 
Kong.  He  quarrelled  with  the  other 
officials  there.  He  may  have  been  right, 
but  he  comes  to  the  discussion  of  these 
questions  with  personal   losses  and  also 

Personal  prejudices.  General  Thompson 
as  been  long  and  notoriously  fond  of 
savages.  As  a  Radical,  he  should  rejoice 
in  the  breaking  up  of  despotic  govern- 
ments ;  but  at  this  moment  ne  is  engaged 
in  a  defence  of  the  most  despotic  dynasty 
on  earth,  who  have  even  no  hereditary 
right  in  China.  These  Tartars  in  China 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  Normans  in 
England — for  they  were  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Saxons;  but  that  resemblance 
does  not  appear  to  exist  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Tartars.  The  "abori* 
gines"  are  not  contented  with  these 
usurpers,  for  Nankin,  and  some  of  the 
south-eastern  provinces,  have  been  in  re- 
bellion for  many  years.  Still,  the  Mant- 
choo  dynasty  have  the  sympathies  of  a  few 
theorists  at  horns,  because  they  are  at  war 
with  our  Government,  and  not  because 
they  are  right  or  wrong. 
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General  Thompson  writes  that  ^  if  the 
Spanish  ambassador  had  come  up  the 
Tliames,  accompanied  by  the  Aimada, 
and  if  the  &\n\y6  had  been  sunk  at  Tilbury 
Fort,** — he  means  that  history  would  have 
applauded  the  deed.  So  it  would ;  but 
why  1  Because,  for  a  thousand  years, 
the  ambassador  of  any  state  at  peace  with 
England  was  welcomed  in  it«  capital  and 
at  Its  court.  The  person  of  an  ambassa- 
dor was  also  perfectly  sufe.  The  chivalry 
of  the  dark  ages  in  Europe  cast  round  a 
heraid^s  secuntv  the  impenetrable  shield  of 
ita  usages.  The  case  is  different  in  and 
with  Cnina. 

The  ambassador  of  the  United  States 
10  said  now  to  have  reached  Pekin ;  but 
iomiediately  after  we  hear  that  he  has 
arrived  there  a  prisoner  ! 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  the  Western 
powers  have  no  right  to  force  their  am- 
nassadors  on  the  reluctance  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  receive  them;  but  the 
statement,  if  it  be  usefnl  in  reply  to 
France  and  Russia,  is  useless  towards 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Our 
eastern  possessions  have  long  been  crow- 
ded with  Chinese  immigrants.  Australia 
and  California  complain  that  these  Orien- 
talists, in  excessive  numbers,  press  upon 
the  interests  of  labour  and  the  mstitutions 
of  society.  In  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, as  the  Chinese  Government  cannot 
keep  their  subjects  within  their  own  ter- 
ritories, they  must  not  close  themselves 
up  from  the  world,  and  decline  intercourse 
on  that,  or  on  any  other  topic,  with  those 
states  whose  rulers  have  to  make  provision 
for  the  management  of  these  strangers, 
who  come  among  them  in  circumstances 
often  rough  and  uncouth. 

The  attack  by  the  Chinese  forts  on  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Peiho,  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  by  European  artillerymen. 
Some  British  officers  declared  tliat  they 
could  recognise  the  rifle  bullets  of  the 
Russians  among  the  shot  that  visited 
them.  These  suspicions  open  a  large 
question,  and  one  mil  of  contradictions ; 
for  while  some  parties  allege  that  the 
Chinese  and  Russians  are  engaged  in 
hostilities  upon  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  southern  empire,  others  assert  that  the 
Chinese  received  payment  of  certain  lands 
in  Russian  guns  and  military  stores.  This 
negociation,  and  the  payment  of  the  price, 
would  explain  the  possession  by  the  Chi- 
nese of  good  weapons.    It  would  not  ren- 


'  der  any  more  dear  than  they  are  now  their 
means  of  using  them.      The   Mantchoo 
Tartars  border  upon  the  dominions  be- 
lon^rincr  in  eastern  Asia  to  the  Russians. 
I  The  Chinese  army  collected  at  the  mouth 
'  of  the  Peiho  are  supposed  to  have  been 
I  drawn  from  ]^Iantchouria.     ThcT  mav  be 
I  hardier  soldiers  than  the  Chinese  of  the 
(  centre  and  south  of  the  empire,  and  yet 
I  not  be  fiuniliar  \nth  artillery  and  rifles. 
I  Proficient  artillerymen   and   bowmen  in 
the  same  army — arrows  and  shells  show- 
ered from  the  same  batteries — ^indicate 
an  infusion  of  European  skill  in  the  Mant- 
chourian  strength  on  the  Peiho    or  the 
Tien-Tsitt. 

The  engagement  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt,  in  conjunction  with  the  proceedings 
on  the  Amoor  during  the  last  war,  that 
the  Russians  have  laige  depots  of  aouna- 
nition  and  arms  within  that  river,  and 
may,  in  a  short  time,  equip  a  formidable 
fleet  in  the  Pacific.  The  circumstance 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  in  the  event 
of  future  hostilities,  and  in  reference  to  our 
Australian  colonies  and  the  Indian  ports 
— ^for  we  shall  have  hostilities  forced 
upon  us  with  Russia.  That  power  wants 
access  to  southern  seas  and  shores.  Its 
nobles  and  rulers  seek  for  universal  do- 
minion. One  conquest  renders  another 
almost  necessary ;  and  the  process  is  not 
unnatural.  Between  them  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, between  them  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  they  find  only  the  distracted  and 
dying  empires  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  No 
obstacle,  except  the  Western  Powers, 
stands  between  the  Czar  and  Constanti- 
nople and  Jerusalem.  He  and  his  ad- 
visers have  attempted  to  detach  Britain 
and  France.  The  alliance  is  not  natural, 
for  the  character  and  principles  of  the  two 
nations  differ  widely.  These  difierences 
are  not  known  to  those  who  entertain  them 
better  than  to  the  Muscovites.  They  feel 
that  our  interests  have  no  accordance  with 
those  of  France ;  that  our  ideas  and  mode 
of  government,  and  all  our  objects,  are 
entirely  at  variance  with  those  of  France 
and  the  French ;  and  they  court  or  flatter 
their  Gallic  opponents,  in  the  hope  of 
rendering  them  subservient  to  their  pur- 
poses. 

When  Italy  was  invaded  by  France, 
undoubtedly  Russia  agreed  to  restrain 
Prussia,  if  the  German  powers  should 
attempt  to  rescue  the  house  of  Hapsburgh. 
Yet  lives  there  no  man  now  simple  enough 
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to  believe  in  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
French  Emperor,  or  any  love  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Italy  in  the  mind  of  the 
Kussian  ruler.  Kossuth,  doubtless,  now 
i^ees  with  Mazzini.  Victor  of  Savoy 
alone  continues  to  talk  of  the  generosity 
of  the  French  Emperor,  who  declines  to 
give  him  permission  to  accept  all  or  any 
of  the  four  crowns,  and  the  four  little 
kingdoms,  offered  to  him  for  nothing,  by 
the  populations  and  their  representatives 
anxious  to  become  his  subjects. 

The  Italian  war  avenged  the  Musco- 
vites of  Austria,  and  by  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  allia<9,  against  whom  aid  was  refused 
to  the  Bussians  by  Vienna.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  suffers  the  loss  of  Lombardy 
for  his  doubts  and  fears  during  the  Cri- 
mean struggle.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
does  not  gain  the  influence  which  he  ex- 
pected by  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom 
of  Etruna,  under  the  management  of  the 
Prince  Napoleon.  That  refractory  cousin 
is  said  even  to  refuse  a  crown,  because  he 
is  a  republican,  or  because  these  grapes 
are  sour  in  Tuscany.  Alienation  oi  feel- 
ing, however,  is  encouraged,  being  already 
engendered,  by  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  who  strive  against  the  Imperial 
pleasure  of  Versailles,  or  of  Vincennes — 
the  more  appropriate  locality  from  which  to 
extract  a  title,  and  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  Piedmont,  by  its  conversion  into  the 
kingdon  of  northern  Italy.  The  latter 
consequence  of  this  Italian  campaign  was 
not  foreseen  by  Eussia,  and  is  one  only 
of  its  many  windfalls.  The  entire  tran- 
saction may  be  regarded  in  that  light — 
for  although  fostered,  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  planned  by  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburgh.  The  result  could  not  have 
been  better  for  them  if  it  had  been  con- 
trived by  them.  France  aided  to  beat 
Russia  into  its  plans.  It  has  now  beaten 
Austria  into  the  projects  of  the  two  pow- 
ers, and  may  reimburse  it  on  the  Danube 
for  losses  on  the  Po.  This  triple  alliance 
brings  to  remembrance  old  times,  and 
their  secret  treaties. 

The  influence  of  Mahomedanism  origin- 
ating on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  m  a 
rude  age,  spread  to  the  line  on  the 
African  continent,  and  on  the  Asiatic 
continent  upwards  to  the  fifltieth  de- 
gree. It  once  threatened  Paris,  and 
more  recently  Vienna  with  conquest.  It 
is  located  still  on  the  Danube,  and  has 
been    rooted    in     the     eastern    Indian 


archiepelago.  It  has  found  a  home  in  the 
Circassian  and  in  the  HimaliAyan  moun- 
tains. From  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  to 
those  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  on  all  the 
lands  between  them,  it  has  enthusiastic 
votaries.  Yet  while  its  disciples  have 
erected  magnificent  mosques  and  tombs, 
they  have  neglected  the  soil.  The  old 
waste  places  of  history  are  the  waste 
places  of  the  world  still.  Under  its  in- 
fluence industry  has  withered,  and  the 
magnificent  cities  built  under  the  civilisa- 
tion introduced  by  the  patriarchal  system 
are  ruins  ;  the  lands  that  supported  their 
numerous  population  are  wastes.  And 
this  catastrophe,  extending  over  two  mil- 
lenniums, commencing  in  the  sensualism 
and  tyranny  of  heathenism,  progressing  to 
the  more  subtle  sensualism  of  Mahomedan- 
ism, was  a  matter  of  prophecy.  The  vast 
ring  of  Mahomedanism  is  pressed  in  on 
all  sides  towards  its  Arabian  centre.  The 
almost  simultaneous  deaths  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  and  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
will  afford  reasons  for  French  intervention 
on  the  left  and  right  from  Algiers.  The 
appearance  of  Mahomedan  prophets 
simultaneously  in  Morocco  and  uie  Pun- 
jaub  indicate  the  growth  of  fanaticism 
among  the  disciples.  Their  defeat  in  the 
Indian  insurrection  reduces  their  power  in 
our  dominions,  but  it  aggravates  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  prevalent  at  Mecca, 
where  the  system  has  its  real  centre  and 
spring,  and  where  bigotry  has  been 
gradually  increasing  for  many  years. 

The  Mahomedan  states  cannot  support 
themselves,  for  they  are  assailed  within 
and  without.  The  principles  of  their 
creed  come  out  of  the  apathy  of  ages  with 
their  pristine  venom,  without  their  vigour. 
The  Sultan's  We  is  endangered  by  con- 
spiracies at  Constantinople,  and  other 
moderate  rulers  of  the  faithful  will  find 
themselves  in  equal  danger,  if  they 
attempt  like  him  to  carry  out  liberal 
opinions  in  their  dealings  with  their 
Christian  subjects,  or  the  rulers  of 
Christian  states.  These  Mahomedan  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  enforced  in  Asiatic  or 
in  European  Turkey,  in  the  Persian 
empire,  or  in  Egjrpt.  The  number  of 
Christians  in  the  two  former  empires,  and 
the  importance  of  Egvpt  in  its  semi-in- 
dependent state,  renders  original  Maho- 
medanism impossible  there. 

Bigotry  within^  enmity  without,  and 
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the  purposes  of  that  enmltj,  hasten  the 
destruction  of  the  Mahomedan  powers, 
and  the  consequent  division  of  their  terri- 
tories. The  result  cannot  be  postponed 
for  a  long  period,  yet  upon  it  may  depend 
the  freedom  and  progress  of  the  world. 

The  three  Emperors  have  the  power 
amone  them  of  apportioning  the  Shah 
and  the  Sultan's  territories,  if  the  Qreek 
and  Latin  Churches  could  agree  respect- 
ing the  Holy  Land  and  Jerusalem.  At 
one  period,  a  magnificent  project  of  union 
was  devised  between  the  two  ecclesiastical 
systems  of  the  East  and  West.  The  plan 
is  not  likely  to  be  successful,  but  it  would 
form  a  more  formidable  development  of 
Bomanism  than  any  other  progress  that 
ever  will  be  made  out  of  Rome. 

The  solution  of  the  Syrian  mystery  is 
the  grandest  difficulty  before  the  three 
Emperors.  They  might  agree  respecting 
European  Turkey.  Asiatic  Turkey  would 
fall  chiefly  to  Kussia.  Africa  would  be 
the  spoil  of  France.  Still,  Syria  is  in  the 
way,  a  menace  and  trouble  to  aU  the  three ; 
because  it  will  not  divide.  It  might  be 
formed  into  an  independent  kingdom,  with 
a  guarantee  from  the  three  great  powers ; 
but  now  that  order  cannot  be  preserved 
under  the  Mahomedan,  it  woula  still  be 
more  difficult  to  keep  the  peace  with  rival 
sects  ruling  in  the  land  around,  and  adding 
their  jealousies  to  political  quarrels. 

IHie  material  interests  of  the  British 
empire  combine  with  the  opinions  and 
principles  of  its  people,  in  opposition  to 
these  results.  The  way  from  the  East  to 
the  West  cannot  be  blocked  up  bv  Euro- 
peans without  weakening  the  two  oivisions 
of  our  empire.  The  oldest  routes  belong 
to  the  Mahomedan  states.  They  are  the 
only  direct  and  the  shorter  routes.  In 
their  custody  they  are  open  to  our  traffic, 
and  few  complaints  have  been  ever  made 
of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Egyptian 
Pachas.  Mehemet  Ali,  although  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  to  his  subjects,  pursued  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  policy  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  states.  He  offered 
all  the  facilities  of  Egypt  to  British  in- 
tercourse, and  he  endeavoured  to  increase 
and  modifv  them.  Even  while  we  were 
at  war  witn  the  old  Pacha,  he  allowed  no 
interruption  in  the  Overland  route.  His 
snddessors  have  adopted  a  similar  policy. 
Doubtless  it  has  remunerated  Egypt  and 
its  rulers ;  but  similar  conduct  would  have 
remimerated  other  nations,  whose  states- 


men have  not  had  the  courage  and  the 
sense  to  pursue  the  course  which  the 
Egyptians  nave  followed.  Therouteby  the 
Euphratean  valley  has  never  been  opened, 
although,  the  more  pleasant,  and  shorter  to 
passengers  to  or  from  Bombay  and  Kura- 
chee.  It  forms,  however,  a  possible  alter- 
native, if  Egypt  should  fall  hereafter  imder 
the  influence  or  the  power  of  France — a 
result  anticipated  by  many  parties. 

These  facts  will  ripen  into  more  ur^nt 
facts  ere  many  years  pass  away.  For 
that  end,  when  the  Russian  war  closed, 
Britain  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  allies 
against  whom  the  feelings  and  indignation 
of  the  Russians  were  directed  in  their 
journals ;  exactly  as  now,  when  the  Italian 
war  is  over,  Britain  and  Prussia,  who  had 
no  business  with  the  collision,  except  so 
far  as  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  it, 
come  in  for  all  the  abuse  at  Vienna.  For 
that  purpose  the  building  yards  of  France 
and  Kussia  are  occupied  in  the  construc- 
tion of  great  fleets ;  conscious,  as  the  Im- 
perial projectors  of  the  future  are,  that 
their  policy  will  involve  naval  operations. 

The  "crisis,"  when  it  comes,  will  pro- 
bably find  this  coimtrv  unprepared.  Two 
factions  struggle  to  give  the  great  body 
of  the  people  the  smaBest  amoimt  of  power 
that  will  stave  of  revolutions  and  time. 
Distracted  by  that  ignoble  care,  their 
leaders  are  unable  to  spare  the  thought 
requisite  for  graver  duties.  Even  if  they 
devoted  strength  and  time  to  them,  tha 
routine  of  faction  casts  often  a  good- 
hearted  man  into  the  wrong  place.  Vis- 
count Canning,  Lord  Stanley,  or  Sir 
Charles  Woodare  all  men  of  largeabilities, 
competent  for  many  arduous  positions, 
yet  they  would  not,  in  private  life,  with 
sober  countenances  claim  to  have  an  ac- 
quaintance or  capacity  for  Indian  business 
equal  to  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  Sir  J.  Outram, 
Mr.  Montgomerv,  or  even  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  who  has  the  advantage  of  an  aristo- 
cratical  connexion.  Viscount  Canning  is 
too  soft  for  the  place  at  present,  although 
full  of  old  conceits  and  whims  regarding 
the  traditional  policy.  The  late  and  the 
present  President  of  the  Indian  Council 
have  not  the  knowledge  of  India  requsite 
to  justify  a  Government  in  ^ving  to  either 
of  them  a  seat  at  the  boam  as  members. 
This  misplacement  of  men  springs,  not 
from  the  necessities  of  the  empire  but  of 
home  factions. 

Our  natural  allies  in  the  future  are  tiie 
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northern  states  of  Germany  and  the 
Scandinavian  States — from  the  Rhine  to 
the  North  Cape.  Their  interests  and 
ours  correspond  in  many  particulars,  and 
they  cross  each  other  in  none.  They  are 
less  or  more  constitutional  states^  and  their 
internal  laws  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
our  own.  Their  populations  "belong 
chiefly  to  the  same  great  races,  forming 
one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  mankind,  and 
with  them  the  entente  eordiale  may  mean 
more  then  two  words. 

Our  best  allies  however  would  be  our 
own  colonies.  Ere  ten  years  pass  away 
British  North  America  will  contain  pro- 


bably five  millions,  the  southern  colonies 
three  millions,  and  southern  Africa,  with 
the  West  India  Islands,  more  than  three 
millions.  The  negro  race  form  a  laige 
portion  of  the  last  division,  but  it  is  im- 

Eossible  to  suppose  that  eight  or  ten  mil- 
ons  of  our  own  race,  will  consent  to  re- 
main liable  for  peace  or  war  without  a 
direct  voice  in  our  councils.  They  will 
form  our  best  allies,  but  they  will  be 
better  and  stronger  as  confederates  than 
as  detached  friends;  and  that  arrange- 
ment should  be  our  answer  to  the  alliance 
of  the  three  emperors  to  constmct  the 
approaching  crisis. 
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MB.  NIMMO*S  TROUBLES. 

Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Nimmo  rode  away  from 
Mrs.  Morton's,  with  whom  they  left  the  foundiiDg 
of  the  road,  and  with  Mr.  Morton  the  guarantee 
of  Mr.  Graham  for  all  expenses  of  food  and  a 
funeral  if  that  should  become  necessary.  Tlie  day 
dawned,  " that  detention,*'  said  Mr.  ^immo,  "is 
nnbappy,  I  never  give  way  to  impulses." 

"Neither  do  I,"  answered  his  companion, 
**  never  give  anything  to  impulses,  but  how  comes 
the  detention  to  be  unhappy  P" 

Mr.  Nimmo  wants  to  keep  a  good  character  in 
this  neighbourhood  for  early  and  steady  habits, 
and  he  asked  Mr.  Qraham  what  he  thought  other 
people  would  think  if  they  heard  or  saw  Mr. 
Nimmo*s  horse  rode  by  that  gentleman  to  his 
stable  at  that  hour. 

"  For  my  part,"  Mr.  Graham  told  him,  "I  am 
not  important  enough  for  people  to  say  or  think 
anything  of  me ;  for  your  part  the  case  is  widely 
different,  so  I  advise  you  to  ride  up  to  Eilbattery, 
stop  breakfast,  and  go  home  in  eanonieal  hours." 

"  Caused  by  meddling  in  other  people's  busi- 
ness," Mr.  Nimmo  said  to  himself,  as  he  looked  at 
an  empty  tumbler.  It  had  just  before  been  full  of 
brandy  and  water.  At  Mr.  Nimmo's  time  of  life 
even  in  July  the  night  air  is  pernicious ! 

"  What's  caused  ?" 

"  All  this  annoyance  I" 

"But  there's  no  annoyance — yon  must  sleep 
somewhere,  and  breakfast  somewhere — and  here  is 
as  good  as  elsewhere." 

He  did  sleep  and  he  did  breakfast. 

"  You're  very  dull  and  quiet  here  with  the 
young  folks  and  Miss  Graham  gone,"  remarked 
Mr.  Nimmo,  after  both  gentlemen  had  looked  over 
the  morning  papers^  and  there  was  nothing  in  them 
except  details  of  the  battle  of  Solferino.  "  You 
will  be  alone  quite  when  Miss  Graham  leaves,  and 


I  would  advise  you  to  marry ;  after  all  it's  the  legi- 
timate mode  of  life,  John,  depend  on  that." 

"  When  Miss  Gkaham  leaves  of  coarse  I  will  be 
very  solitary  I  dare  say,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
she  has  any  intention  of  leaving.  What  pat 
that  into  your  head,  Mr.  Nimmo  P" 

"Well,  common  report — we  become  imbued 
with  the  atmosphere  we  live  in — how  we  know 
not — doubtless  somehow — people  will  talk  yea 
know.  Mr.  Lauder  I  have  heard.  It  is  at  least 
a  common  idea  in  this  qaarter." 

"  People  talk  nonsense  always,  when  they  speak 
of  affairs  that  do  not  concern  them,*'  said  Mr. 
Graham,  for  the  subject  was  a  sore  one  with  him 
— not  that  any  objection  could  be  made  to  Mr. 
Lauder,  which  was  inapplicable  to  anyone  of  all 
mankind. 

"  That's  not  exactly  my  foible,  I  don't  talk  of 
anything  that  does  not  concern  me ;  but  according 
to  your  notions  we  should  all  be  desirous  of  the 
good  and  well-being  of  our  neighbours.  So  I  also 
think.  I  am  '  a  greatest  possible  happiness  man  of 
the  greatest  possible  number'  too.  I  learned  so  much 
of  the  Benthamite  creed  as  all  that,  when  I  was 
young.  I  knew,  that  is  I  had  the  honour  of  a  per- 
sonal introduction  to  the  master  of  our  political 
economy." 

"Then  on  the  Benthamite  principle — that  is 
because  Jeremy  Bentham  lived  and  wrote  dull 
pamphlets,  and  spent  his  money  very  legitimately 
on  their  publication — you  want  to  know  whether 
my  aunt  has  been  wooed  and  won  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Lander — that's  what  Jeremy  Bentham  has 
brought  you  to — being  interested  in  Miss  Graham 
and  Mr.  Lauder." 

"  I  am  interested  in  Miss  Graham's  happiness 
certainly." 

"And  in  Mr.  Laader^s  doubtless ;  he  belongs  to 
the  greatest  possible  nnmber." 
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'*  More  in  Mim  Qraham's  neeessariU,  of  coarse.'* 

*'  Of  coarse  she  is  a  lady — well  then,  on  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  priaciple,  it  woald  not  do — here  ana  I  and 
the  children  now — and  the  Ayah — a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land — and  oiher  eight  or  ten  people  in 
this  honse,  and  a  great  many  people  out  of  it — are 
a  greater  possible  number  than  Mr.  Lander — and 
my  ?ery  excellent  friend  never  thought  of  asking 
anch  an  odd  qnestion — so  inconvenient  and  snro 
to  give  a  lady  the  pain  of  a  refusal,  or  pat  as  all 
oat  of  the  way." 

''It's  not  BO  odd  a  question — what's  young 
people  to  come  to  I  can't  tell — do  they  suppose 
that  their  superiors  in  genius  and  in  wisdom  have 
nothing  todo  but  consult  tbeir  convenience — there's 
nothing  odd  in  the  qnestion,  except  perhaps,  Mr. 
LandePs  circumstances,  only  he  calls  so  often." 

*'  Many  people  call  here — you  call — ^and  you  are 
all  right  welcome,  but  not  to  make  a  breach  in  my 
house,  and  turn  my  life  upside  down — Mr.  Lauder 
never  thought  of  such  an  absurdity.  You  never 
asked  that  question.  How  should  you  think 
worse  of  him  than  yourself.  Did  you  ever  think 
of  that  course  now  P*' 

*'That  is  necessarily  a  different  matter — 
different  circumstances,  you  know,  and  very  old 
acquaintance  you  see — if  I  am  bound  to  disclose 
all  that  I  may  have  designed  or  proposed  in  my 
mind  at  different  periods  of  my  life,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  satisfy  you,"  the  fact  being  that  Mr. 
Nimmo  has  for  some  months  been  pondering  over 
the  propriety  of  the  same  question. 

**  I'm  told,  Mr.  Himmo,  that  you  were  a  danger- 
ous person  at  one  period  of  your  life — that  of 
course  is  all  past  now." 

"  I  don't  see  that — what  should  be  all  past  P 
T  told  you  last  evening  that  I  am  younger  now 
in  reality  than  I  was  twenty*flve  years  a^o.  I 
know  the  laws  that  regulate  our  being,  and  I  act 
upon  them." 

Mr.  Graham  knew  however  that  he  was  quite 
safe  with  Mr.  Nimmo,  and  the  question  might  not 
be  at  all  odd  in  his  case — he  might  put  it  when 
he  pleased — so  ho  could  afford  to  play  with  him  as 
he  might  have  done  witli  a  salmon,  if  chemical 
and  dye  works  had  not  spoiled  the  fishing.  "  I 
thought  Mr.  Nimmo  that  there  was  a  romance  in 
your  early  life  that  might  have  rendered  such  sub* 
jects  painful,  and  so  1  wanted  to  laugh  away  the 
conversation,  or  turn  it  over  to  Eugenia  and  Napo- 
leon, or  Clothilda  and  Napoleon,  or  Solferioo,  or 
anything  else.  I  only  mention  this  to  excuse  any 
apparent  impetuosity  of  mine." 

*'  Well,  no,  as  to  that  now — yes  such  a  romance 
asoccurs  with  us  all — you  have  heard  the  tale  doubt- 
less, that  I  was  once  altogether  betrothed,  so  to  say; 
fully  booked  as  we  piirase  it  in  Scotland,  and  of 
course  nothing  came  of  it.  You  have  heard  that 
experience  and  time — and  its  not  such  a  long  time 
either — have  worn  away  the  edge  of  that  business. 
It  confirmed  me,  however,  in  my  dislike  to  all 
cant,  and  Methodistical  and  Puritanic  nonsense. 


«<  Wis  the  lady  a  Methodist  at  that  time,**  said 
Mr.  Qraham. 

His  companion  started — ^not  a  nsaal  thing 
with  a  cool  man — "  Yon  know  the  lady,  Mr. 
Graham  f " 

"  As  for  that,  Nimmo,  how  could  I  tell  the 
particuUr  one  you  are  thinking  of  just  now  P" 

'*  Tbii^t  matter  has  been  very  grossly  misrepre- 
sented, and  the  canker  or  maworm  of  scandal  has 
been  engaged  on  my  poor  reputation  for  years," 
said  his  companion,  "  I  have  been  exposed  to  all 
descriptions  of  hypocritical  attacks,  from  the  race 
who  say  in  their  lives,  to  all  betides,  stand  by  for 
I  am  holier  than  thou." 

"  You  don't  like  these  people,  Mr.  Nimmo— 
neither  do  I — if  I  knew  any  such  fellows,  I  would 
stop  knowing  them  I  assure  yon." 

"  Why  my  dear  young  friend  yon  are  siirrounded 
with  them,  built  clean  round  by  them,  you  live  ia 
their  atmosphere.  Sir,  and  you  don't  know  it.  So 
much  the  worse  that  you  don't  know." 

"  You  amaze  me,  Mr.  Nimmo — to  begin  with  my 
aunt.  No,  you  don't  include  her;  very  good.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pittenween  P" 

"  He's  a  fool." 

**  Very  well,  I  don't  think  so  ;  he  is  an  enthn  - 
siast,  and  a  good- hearted  one,  and  a  4i(tle  too 
sanguine ;  and  Marion,  no,  you  don't  reckon  her. 
The  Garvies  are  downright  people.  You  admit 
that.  Well  now  there*s  the  usual  quantity  of  Camp- 
bell's, Douglasses,  Graham's,  and  Hamiiton'a  in  this 
country  whom  everybody  knows.  They  do  not 
claim  to  be  holier  than  the  rest  of  us.  No ;  I 
don't  think  my  atmosphere  corrupted  in  that  way." 

"  Why  you  have  such  a  set  of  clerical  pro- 
fessionals around  you.  There  you  have  Mr. 
Lauder,  and  Mr.  Neil,  and  Mr.  Humphrey  all 
speaking  evil  of  those  who  do  not  take  all  their 
opinions — and  they  are  interested  persons,  you 
know ;  paid  for  supporting  their  views." 

"  You  must  not  think  a  man  a  hypocrite  be- 
cause he  is  paid  for  any  profession.  As  to  Mr. 
Lauder  he  always  makes  himself  and  myself  worse 
than  any  other  persons.  I  think  he  speaks  of  me 
to  myself  iu  that  way,  not  to  you  I  suppose.  Mr. 
Neil  belongs  to  the  same  school,  and  I  must  say 
the  worst  of  him  will  be  found  in  his  own  con- 
fessions, so  I  think.  Mr.  Humphrey  is  a  good* 
natnred  person  on  the  main,  a  little  consequential, 
but  in  his  place ;  '  for  auo  you'll  get  better,  there*8 
waur  you'd  get  ten.'  No,  I  don'r  think  myself 
among  a  speaking  set." 

"  But  how  did  you  come  then  to  hear  of  any- 
thing painful  in  my  life." 

'<  That  I  really  can't  tell  now.  You  say  I  know 
one  lady  wlio  was  associated  with  you  in  publio 
conversation  once,  and  the  story  may  have  come  to 
me  that  way." 

"  From  Mrs.  Lonachie,  for  I  suppose  you  mean 
her?" 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  she  would  not  consult  me.  I 
was  a  boy,  only  you  know  our  family  were  tome- 
how  mixed  up.' 
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"  Yoar  gr«udf&tlier  was  oxm  of  iier  guardians,  I 
believe ;  that  was  all— <wi  his  demise  your  father, 
then  prcttj  well  up  io  years,  took  his  place." 
"  Just  so — it  would  be  somehow  that  way." 
''  And  you  know  that  Mrs.  Lonaoiiie  used  me 
very  ill." 

"No,  that  I  don't,  and  would  not  believe. 
We  do  not  s^e  them  much.  They  aro  a  long  way 
off  now,  but  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Loaa^hie  could  iiot 
have  used  anyone  badly.     It's  not  her  nature." 

"  ¥oa  have  heard  other  people's  version,  Mr. 
Graham,  suppose  I  give  you  mine — you  have  no  ob- 
jectiou — of  coarse  its  not  generally  known,  but  as 
you  say  your  family  were  mixed  up  very  indirectly, 
and  you  speak  as  if  there  were  a  plurality  of  per- 
sonages, even  a  great  number  concerned  in  my  life, 
you  may  as  well  know  the  story.  Now  I  happen 
to  have  the  particulars  written  out  here." 

The  particulars  were  written  out,  because  Mr. 
Nimmo  thought  that  he  mig^t  have  to  explain 
them  some  day  to  Miss  Graham,  when  '  he  got  an 
opportunity.*  I  am  as  confident  as  her  nephew 
that  the  paper  was  quite  needless  in  that  respect, 
and  that  the  lady  iu  question  would  have  rendered 
its  reading  to  her  altogether  unnecessary.  She 
may  peruse  it  now,  if  she  pleases.  It's  a  pity  to 
make  no  use  of  it.  I  coaxed  Mr.  Nimmo  out  of 
it,  but  what  will  he  say  when  he  finds  it  here  I 
don't  know ;  only  1*11  get  round  him  again  somehow 
— more  than  that  I  remember — it's  for  the  defence 
of  Mrs.  Lonaohle  and  the  good  of  the  '  greatest 
possible  number  *  to  publish  it." 

"  It's  shocking  hot,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  "  you 
uay  as  well  read  that  as  anything  else,  only  I  do 
not  want  secrets ;  still  I  don't  care  forgoing  to  the 
Fauld  Hill  just  now,  it's  so  hot." 

"  Yes ;  by  the  way,  what  do  you  keep  that  fellow 
Jones  Davies,  and  a  set  of  men  for,  on  the  Fanld 
HiU?" 

"It's  improvement,"  said  Mr.  Graham  quietly. 

"  It's  improvement— your  rain,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
You  don't  know  how  you  are  spoken  of  among  us. 
The  eorn  laws  are  repealed  now.  Are  you  aware 
of  that  P  You  oan't  grow  corn  to  ooropeie  with 
American  prairies  and  the  Russian  valleys  on  a  hill « 
side  like  thai."  * 

"I  can  try,"  said  Mr.  Graham. 

"  It's  fit  only  to  feed  sheep." 

"  Very  good  ;  let  it  feed  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  sheep,  then.  If  I  bad  aU  Uie  grazing 
farms  of  the  Highlands  I  would  turn  out  ten  times 
as  much  mutton  and  wool  as  eome  off  them.  The 
best  use  we  eould  make  of  capital  would  be  its 
ewfloyment  on  tbe  land— far  better  than  in  iouu  | 
io  fools  to  pay  for  killing  other  fools." 

"  The  capital  would  be  misapplied.  ^Toit  can 
bave  maltou  and  wool  cheaper  from  other  coun- 
tries. And  what  knows  Joass  Davies,  your 
e  ngineer,  of  farming." 

"  Nothing  whatever ;  but  he  does  well  what  I 
want,  and  saves  my  money." 

"  Now  don't  you  think  if  the  great  Highland 
roprietors  thought  they  could  make  more  money 


from  their  glens  aud  hills  by  a  different  manage- 
ment than  they  draw  now,  that  they  would  adopt 
it?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think.  They  do  not  attend  to 
their  business.  I  am  a  landowner  and  I  mind  my 
trade.  That's  my  study,  and  I  profess  to  know  it. 
When  I  am  finished  here  I  will  take  a  large  High- 
land farm,  if  I  can  get  a  paying  lease,  and  ta  &vq 
years  put  ten  times  the  present  number  of  sheep 
upon  it." 

"  And  how  will  you  do  P" 

"  Just  as  I  am  doing ;  grow  grass  and  turnips  iu 
preference  to  heath,  wherever  I  can.  But  it's 
horrid  hot ;  you  had  better  go  on  with  the  paper, 
and  with  your  permission  I  will  go  to  the  sofa." 

Mr.  Nimmo  drew  out  a  long  green  morocco 
paper  case,  such  as  was  in  common  use  amon^ 
gentlemen  twenty-five  years  since,  opened  the  steel 
clasp,  and  from  one  compartment  removed  a  neatly 
folded  sheet  of  thin  paper,  beautifully  and  closely 
written  over.  Ho  adjusted  his  eye  glass  to  tlie 
requisite  position,  for  Mr.  Nimmo  has  not  been 
getting  younger  in  eyesight,  and  began  to  read. 


MR.  NIMMO'S  TALE. 

"I  WAS  left  at  an  early  period  of  life  withoat 
the  care  of  my  natural  guardians,  who,  by  the  neg- 
lect of  sanatory  precautions,  were  seised  witk 
affections  and  obstructions  that  led  to  corruptions 
in  the  blood,  which  poisoned  the  vital  siream  at 
the  fountain,  and  finally  carried  them  away  out  of 
this  visible  world  '  to  that  bourne  from  which  no 
traveller  returns.'  From  this  peculiar  set  of  cir- 
cumstances I  acquired  much  that  is  good,  and  some 
things  that  may  be  considered  by  many  objection- 
able, and  by  others  regarded  as  prejudicial  in  my 
mode  of  thought — ^those  moods  that,  originating 
in  material  organisation,  result  in  those  mental 
complicities  and  phenomena  that  man  cannot  trace 
back  to  their  beginnings,  and  can  only  watoh  to 
their  end  in  the  breaking-up  of  the  organic  powers 
from  which  they  spring.  Hence  it  comes  that  I 
have  been  accused  of  irregularities  in  my  actions 
and  principles,  for  which  I  could  only  have  been 
considered  liable  in  a  secondary  degree.  Scientific 
men  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  material 
organisation  of  the  human  frame  is  completely 
oliauged  in  the  course  of  seven  years.  For  four- 
teen years  I  have  been  engaged  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  my  situation  in  a  practical  manner-^ 
gathering  gear  and  knowledge  together  on  tSie 
principles  of  the  most  i4>proved  writers  of  political 
economy,  in  a  way  entirely  uaezceptionable.  I 
might  therefore  plead  material  and  organic  pre*- 
scription  in  respect  of  events  oecorring  from  dr- 
curastances  in  which  the  person  who  bore  my 
name  either  twenty  or  thirty  years  since  was 
engaged.  This  is  a  fact  which  the  law  and 
society  will  acknowledge  when  they  become  sub- 
ject to  scientific  rules.  At  present  the  institu- 
tions and  the  principles  of  society  are  founded  apon 
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an  twMwUiitilt^  aasnmpiioii  of  penomd  identity 
tbroogh  the  phases  of  Ufe,  and  persons  of  eien  in- 
teUectnal  saperioritj  most  so  far  conform  to  its 
maziffls  and  be  snligeet  to  its  rales. 

«*  Mind/' interrapted  Graham,  **Idon'tagr* 
in  the  prefaee.** 

*'Whj/'  rejoined  the  reader,  "what's  wrong 
in  it  r  • 

**  Toa->joii  saj  that  erents  led  to  yoor  moods 
of  thought,  and  so  on.  Now  if  yoa  hare  only  a 
aeptennial  identity,  the  erents  mast  hare  been 
within  the  septennial  period.  Bat  neTer  mind  me, 
tumble  on  with  the  tale.  I'll  jnst  throw  this 
handkercbief  OTer  my  heo  beeanse  of  circumstances 
— ^these  flies — vex  them ! * '  I  rather  think  that  Mr. 
Graham  wanted  the  handkerchief  because  the 
features  were  not  always  so  grave  as  they  shoald 
h  are  been,  as  much  as  for  the  flies. 

'*  Tou  are  scientifically  mistaken  though  ;  I  must 
put  you  right." 

"  Don't,  please,  just  yet— travel  on  through  the 
manuscript — ^I'll  not  sleep  a  wink,  I  promise  you." 

*'  After  I  had  received  a  tolerably  liberal  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  I 
naturally  desired  to  see  life  in  a  different  part  of 
the  world.  Holding  the  liberal  ideas  then  pre- 
valent among  young  men,  £  travelled  with  them  to 
the  continent,  passed  some  time  in  Italy  and  else- 
where, and  I  did  not  leave  them  there.  Ambition 
prompted  me  to  mingle  in  the  stirring  scenes  of 
my  native  land ;  I  longed  to  become  by  example 
and  precept  an  apostle  of  the  new  era ;  and  re- 
turned to  London,  where  I  mingled  with  men  of 
generous  purposes  and  kindred  sentiments.  Un- 
fortunately I  lodged  in  a  house  where  an  opposing 
circumstance  existed  to  those  ennobling  pursuits 
alone  worthy  of  a  good  organisation.  I  was  at- 
tracted towards  this  circumstance  by  influences 
hereditary  to  our  race,  and  they  were  too  strong 
for  the  contrary  impulses  at  that  period.  This 
opposing  eifcumstance  was  a  specimen  of  female 
organisation,  that  seemed  to  me  more  nearly  perfect 
than  any  I  had  ever  seen,  including  the  celebrated 
marbles  of  Italy.  She  occupied  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  establishment  of  the  Misses 
Jennings,  into  which  she  had  been  compelled  to 
enter  by  circumstances,  and  not  by  choice.  Pro- 
blems of  this  nature  are  not  easily  solved,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  if  I  had  been  poorer  or  she  had 
been  richer,  we  should  not  have  become  acquainted 
in  the  manner  of  our  acquaintance.  This  business 
prevented  me  from  attaining  the  advanced  position 
at  which  I  aimed,  for  it  required  time  and  thought ; 
or  in  the  scientific  explanation  of  these  events,  the 
activity  of  the  organs  in  one  district  of  the  brain 
neutndised  that  of  the  higher  organs  in  the  intellec- 
tual region.  This  was  the  extent  of  my  errors, 
arbing  entirely  from  the  construction  or  develope- 
ment  of  the  cavity  known  commonly  as  the  scull, 
although  in  reality,  the  covering  so  described  has 
no  influence  over  its  contents,  and  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  except  to  keep  them  in  safety.  It  is 
only  the  shell  of  the  wabut. 


*' All  the  eireiimataBoea  wbieh  followed  originated 
in  the  set  that  I  have  deseribed.  Oar  maUial  ar- 
rangements with  the  Misses  Jennings  leqaired  to 
be  changed,  and  while  I  remained  thm  as  formeriy. 
until  I  found  apartments  in  a  pleasant  and  private 
hotel — my  friend  lemoved  to  a  cottage  in  the  Lon- 
don suburbs.'* 

**  In  other  words,  the  lodger  persuaded  the  aer* 
vant  to  ran  ofl^  and  he  aeduoed  her,*  growled  the 
handkerchief. 

*'  Ton  are  severe  yoong  man,"  aBswcred  the 
reader. 

"Just  and  true,"  the  handkerdiief  replied,  end 
readjusting  itself,  added,  "  go  on." 

"  You  make  no  allowance  for  eireamstaneee*" 
and  the  eye  glass  fell. 

"Deal  with  facts  in  few  words,**  persisted  the 
handkerchief;  "but  go  on,  what  happened  next? 
I  shall  not  sleep." 

The  eye  glass  was  re-adjusted,  and  the  sheet  of 
manuscript  brought  again  into  position.  The 
reader  proceeded : — 

"  Time  rolled  on,  and  the  commonly  received 
opinion  on  mental  phenomena  is  not  so  incorrect, 
as  men  of  my  circle  supposed.  The  mind  accord- 
ing to  those  parties,  whose  opinions  were  oppooed 
in  the  regions  of  science,  familiarises  itself  with  its 
pursuits.  Although  the  name  is  adopted  errone- 
ously, yet  the  conclusions  are  correct ;  for  while 
we  say  that  the  organs  in  one  quarter  of  the  head 
are  stimulated  unduly,  we  arrive  at  the  same  resolt. 
My  preference  was  given  to  the  oottage  over  the 
lecture  room  and  the  library,  and  the  conversations 
on  the  reconstruction  of  society.  The  sister  of 
my  father,  who  resided  in  London,  habitually  at- 
tended a  tabernacle,  as  she  named  it,  in  Moorfidda, 
and  was  a  person  of  precise  habits  and  strong  pre* 
judices.  Being  Methodistical  she  opposed  all  the 
new  lights  of  science,  and  wanted  to  regolate 
society  by  antiquated  maxiips  and  exploded  notions ; 
and  she  was  sucoessful  with  her  domestic  servant^ 
an  elderly  person,  with  a  girl  the  niece  of  that  per^ 
son,  and  the  labourer  who  cultivated  her  garden  on 
Stamford  Hill,  as  his  serrices  were  required.  With 
me,  she  was  unsuccessful,  and  I  became  to  her  an 
object  not  of  affection,  but  dislike.  Our  organi- 
sations were  completely  different.  She  had  bene- 
volence, self-esteem,  and  veneration,  in  a  diseased, 
but  full  state.  My  measurement  in  two  of  these 
particulars  is  different.  My  relative  subsisted 
upon  an  annuity  secured  for  her  life,  whieh  was 
payable  twice  in  each  year  from  an  investment  in 
the  funds.  Twice  in  each  year  her  monej  was 
worn  out  precisely  to  the  half  crown  piece,  whieh 
paid  her  expenses  to  and  from  the  oity«  She  had 
in  additfon  a  separate  fund  of  small  amoont  dia- 
poaed  of  by  a  regular  will,  and  to  this  fond  she 
made  semi-annual  additions,  for  purpoaeseonaiateat 
with  her  views. 

"  I  became  acquainted  in  the  coarse  of  eventa 
with  a  young  person  of  my  own  position  in  aoeiety, 
when  circumstances  had  brought  her  to  London, 
and  into  aoquaintanoe  both  with  myself  and  my 
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re]ati?e.  She  was  yoanger  than  myself,  eitremely 
beautifal  in  the  eommon  opinion  of  the  society 
whom  she  met,  and  she  was  clever,  intellectual, 
and  well-educated,  but  greatly  prejudiced.  My 
relatire,  as  was  her  habit  and  wont  with  all  she 
ooald  influence,  drew  her  to  the  tabernacle.  She 
inibibed  more  and  more  of  the  prejudices  which  I 
endeavoured  to  eradicate ;  and  endowed  as  I  am 
with  large  conscientiousness,  I  admit  that  so  far 
from  being  successful,  I  was  almost  persuaded  to 
adopt  her  views.  Without  making  an  analysis  of 
the  causes,  the  result  of  this  acquaintance  was  a 
straggle  with  the  organs  of  conscientiousness,  self- 
esteem,  and  other  combatants  in  my  nervous 
organisation ;  for  being  at  first  almost  daily  at  the 
cottage,  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  my  professions 
in  the  two  cases.  It  was  a  circumstantial  diffi- 
culty, and  I  was  drawn  into  and  onward  by  cir- 
cumstances through  the  current.  At  this  time 
arose  the  greatest  error  in  this  history  on  my  part, 
for  which  no  organic  explanation  occurrs  to  me,  as 
I  am  not  perfect  yet  in  science ;  but  my  aunt 
having -considerable  influence  with  the  young  lady, 
as  I  have  stated,  derived  from  the  tabernacle  and 
otherwise,  I  decided  on  employing  it  for  my  pur- 
poses, and  attended  my  aunt  to  meeting,  to  even- 
ing festiTals  as  they  were  improperly  termed,  and 
read  on  other  evenings  through  the  'Fourfold  State,' 
'  the  World  to  Come,'  and  '  Meditations  among  the 
Tombs.*  These  matters  wiih  the  more  legitimate 
requirements  of  a  young  lady  in  London  from 
Scotland,  desirous  to  see  everything,  and  very 
pleasant  company,  interfered  greatly  with  my  at- 
tention to  the  cottage  and  the  re-construction  of 
society.  The  latter  process  went  forward  without 
me,  but  the  cottage  became  unpleasant.  It  had 
four  inmates,  besides  an  occasional  char- woman, 
for  there  was  one  boy  and  one  girl  by  the  period 
to  which  I  refer.  I  paid  for  their  support  with 
pleasure  and  there  was  no  complaint  on  that  sub- 
ject; but  the  mother  of  the  children  began  to 
complain  of  my  long  absence,  and  matters  were 
not  agreeable.  The  old  servant  at  my  aunt's  had 
me  in  suspicion,  for  I  believe  she  held  me  to  have 
been  more  than  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  under* 
servant,  her  relative,  which  was  untrue  in  any  un- 
favourable sense — my  only  object  being  to  stand 
well  with  all  parties  in  that  house  for  the  time ; 
but  the  elderly  person,  remembering  pet  baps  the 
events  of  her  own  youth,  was  irritated  and  suspi- 
cious. 

*'  A  prudent  woman,'*  remarked  the  handker- 
chief. 

"  A  change  of  servants  occurred  at  my  cottage — 
for  it  was  furnished  and  rented  by  me — and  a  new 
girl  was  engaged.  Our  former  servant  lett  domestic 
service  for  domestic  servitude  or  wifehood  in  the 
home  of  a  poor  man,  conduct  which  I  never  re- 
commended. This  was  the  circumstance  that 
originated  my  next  troubles. 

"  The  young  lady  from  Scotland,  I  have  not  men- 
tioned her  name  yet,  was  in  similar  oircnmstances 
with  myself.     She  was  the  owner  of  a  considerable 


fortune,  and  approaching  rapidly  to  an  independent 
period  of  life.  I  fonnd  that  our  marriage  would 
assist  greatly  in  the  promotion  of  my  views  for  the 
re-oonstmction  of  society,  and  I  knew  that  one  of 
fhe  great  Apostles  of  the  new  era  had  been  enabled 
to  prosecute  his  labours  through  an  alliance  of 
beauty  and  fortune.  Others  were  in  comfortable 
circumstances  by  the  alliance  of  fortune  without 
beauty ;  and  I  believed  that  the  'greatest  possible 
happiness  of  the  greatest  possible  number'  would 
be  advanced  by  my  advocacy,  with  ample  means, 
of  the  grand  ideas,  on  which  rest  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  society ;  and  while  I  remembered  the  boy 
and  the  girl  and  their  mother,  I  felt  that  my  duty 
to  society  required  from  me  to  preserve  their 
existence  unknown  in  my  own  circles.  I  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  young  lady  and  her  relatives  to 
our  marriage.  Arrangements  were  made  here  for 
her  reception.  Settlements  were  entered  into 
with  the  ordinary  conditions — our  marriage-day  was 
fixed,  and  all  our  friends  were  acquainted  with  our 
approaching  happiness.  I  had  read  the  last  dis- 
course on  '  The  World  to  Come'  with  my  aunt  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon.  On  the  Monday  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  transaction  of  business  until  the  even- 
ing, when  I  called  at  the  residence  of  my  bride, 
and  was  informed  that  she  was  ill,  and  could  not 
see  me.  Oircnmstances  of  this  kind  occur,  and 
instead  of  going  to  the  cottage  as  I  intended  on 
first  receiving  this  information,  I  proceeded  to  a 
discussion  on  the  colonisation  of  South  America 
upon  rational  principles.  Next  morning  I  again 
called,  and  the  matter  seemed  serious,  for  the  lady 
was  ill  still  and  unable  to  see  anyone ;  so  I  at 
once  went  to  Stamford-hill  to  call  in  my  relative's 
services ;  but  the  door  was  half  opened  by  the 
younger  servant  who  told  me  thai  her  mistress  had 
left,  and  if  I  called  she  was  to  say  that  I  would 
hear  from  Miss  Nimmo  that  evening.  Now  for 
the  first  time  a  suspicion  crossed  my  mind  that 
my  circumstances  had  become  known ;  and  I 
decided  on  going  round  by  the  cottage  where  I 
had  to  intimate  my  approaching  marriage,  and 
some  fair  and  reasonable  settlement  induced  by  my 
organ  of  conscientiousuess.  When  I  reached  the 
cottage  the  door  was  opened  by  my  enemy,  the 
senior  servant  of  Stamford-hill.  We  had  engaged 
as  our  new  servant  there  another  niece  of  that  im- 
placable person.  The  girl  had  seen  me  formerly, 
although  I  did  not  recognise  her ;  and  she  did  not 
fail  to  inform  her  aunt  of  the  good  situation  on 
which  she  had  entered ;  thus,  by  a  circumstance 
which  could  not  have  been  anticipated,  overthrow- 
ing all  my  schemes  for  the  public  good  in  the  re- 
construction of  society,  including  the  smaller 
objects  of  comfort  in  the  cottage  and  in  my  own 
home. 

"A  false  philosophy,"  the  handkerchief  mut- 
tered. 

"  Wanting  only  success  to  have  made  it  true," 
rejoined  the  eye-glass. 

"All  philosophies  are   false,"   responded   the 
handkerchief,    "that  depend  for  their  truth  on 
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their  success,  for  their  Auceess  on  the  eugagemeut  < 
of  the  TrroDg  servant." 

The  eje  glass  resumed  its  occupation  of  poring 

over  the  maunscript,  and  the  reader  recommenced 

his  confessions.  « 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  Miss  Nimmo,  Sir/'  said 

the  strange  porteress. 

"  I  have  been  to  see  Miss  Nimmo  and  found  her 
from  home,  and  by  the  way  I  think  you  should  be 
at  home  in  the  absence  of  your  mistress." 

"  Qet  away  with  your  imperence,"  exclaimed 
the  servant,  as  if  she  bad  been  addressing  the 
family  in  the  dwelling  over  the  street,  **  and  when 
it's  axed  of  you  where  I  should  be  you  can 
anser." 

*'  I  am  not  accustomed  to  quarrel  with  servants, 
but  I  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  told  her 
to  get  out  of  that  and  out  of  my  house,  very  quietly, 
because- there  were  law  and  policemen  in  London; 
and  thereupon  she  aggravated  the  matter  by 
accusing  me  of  attempting  to  lead  astray  one  of 
her  relatives,  and  bringing  another  there  for 
wicked  purposes.  In  the  strength  of  conscious 
innocence  I  pulled  the  old  wretch  out,  and  closing 
the  door  shut  her  out. 

"Ejected  her,"  said  the  handkerchief,  "for 
well-doing  and  justifiable  suspicions." 

"And  there  arose,  continued  the  narrator,  a 
screaming  and  an  utterance  of  such  accusations 
in  unknown  tongues  as  might  have  done  for  Babel, 
but  this  was  a  great  suburban  street  in  modern 
London.  They  attracted  the  notice  of  hundreds 
•con,  and  amused  the  baker's,  the  butcher's,  and 
grocer's  errand  boys,  along  with  the  potboys,  who 
were  current  in  the  street  at  the  time.  The  con- 
fusion was  increased  by  the  pantomimic  remon- 
strances at  the  parlour  window  made  by  my  aunt 
to  her  governess,  for  the  old  lady  was  effectually 
kept  under  by  the  old  servant ;  and  made  more 
intense  by  the  unhappy  appearance  at  the  front 
attic  of '  the  cottage  servant'  in  a  hysterical  state 
from  the  ejection  of  her  aunt.  Of  both  spectres 
I  was  ignorant  until  I  heard  a  breaking  of  glass, 
for  the  mob  supposed  that  the  energetic  old  lady 
at  the  parlour  window  was  concerned  in  the 
abduction  of  the  damsel  at  the  upper  window,  and 
was  in  resistance  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the 
damsel's  mother  to  accomplish  her  rescue.  The 
policeman  knocked  at  the  moment  for  instructions, 
while  his  sergeant  endeavoured  to  restrain  the 
stonethrowers.  I  charged  '  that  drunken  woman' 
with  causing  an  uproar  at  my  door  without  any 
cause,  and  with  having  absconded  from  the  service 
of  my  aged  relative,  a  lady  at  Stamford-hill.  The 
policeman  seiEcd  hold  of  the  servant. 
"  Taken  anything,  sir  ?" 

"  Don't  know  yet  how  little  or  how  much,  her 
mistress  has  disappeared  suddenly." 

"  My  organ  of  conscientiousness  had  become  inac- 
tive— thepoliceman'sorganof  wonder  wasexcited — 
he  beckoned  to  the  sergeant — "  case  of  possible 
moider,  robbery,  and  desertion  of  service  at  Stam- 
ford-bill," said  the  policeman. 


"  Know  the  geuTman  P"  asked  his  superior. 
"  Mr.  Nimmo,   air,   most  excellent  geu'l'man, 
a  householder  for  several  years,  well-known,  of  high 
respectability,"  Touched  the  inferior. 

I  had  given  him  occasional  shillings — why  I 
could  scarcely  say,  but  they  turned  on  me  then — 
''Take  her  away,"  ordered  the  sergeant,  and 
touching  his  hat,  "  will  you  attend,  sir,  soon  in 
this  mysterious  esse."  I  promised  after  having 
ascertained  the  fate  of  my  relative.  "  Very  proper, 
sir,"  said  the  man  in  authority ;  "  what  assistance 
can  I  render."  This  was  a  question  requiring 
consideration — "  I  will  communicate  directly,'*  I 
said.  "  Very  good,  sir,  we  will  enter  the  charge 
murder,  robbery,  and  desertion  of  service." 
Say  suspected  you  know,  for  I  had  now  to  bear  it 
out  before  a  mob.  "  Suspected,  of  course,  the 
law  holds  all  women  h  innocent  till  the  werdict," 
said  my  erudite  companion. 

"  lie  was  wrong,"  exclaimed  the  handkerchief. 

"  Charge  will  be  entered  ?'*  The  sergeant  paused. 
I  handed  him  my  card.  It  was  another  indiscre- 
tion, but  he  looked  more  respectful,  if  that  had 
been  possible,  as  he  read,  aloud  to  impress  the 
mob  also,  "W.  Nimmo,  Esq.,  of  Drybars,  Proasian 
Eagle  Hotel" — adding  by  way  of  meditation, 
partly  and  in  part  a  question,  "  Married  or  single. 
Sir ;  cut  to  her  daughter ;  any  more  daughtera  or 
sons."  "Never  was  married,  not  she,"  I 
answered  ;  "  and  as  to  daughters  and  sons  can*t 
say  how  many  she  has." 

My  enemy  had  been  put  down  by  the  former 
charges,  but  this  rude  assault  on  her  social  position 
animated  and  roused  her  into  a  description  of  my- 
self as  a  villain,  and  a  reference  of  thirty  years  to 
all  the  deacons  of  the  tabernacle.  For  the  first 
the  sergeant  properly  said  that  it  aggravated  her 
iuiquities,  adding  that  'ems  the  worst  of  women 
who  professes  references  to  deacons,  and  had  her 
hurried  away — mob  accompanying  as  usual. 

When  the  door  closed  and  I  stood  in  my  own 
rented  cottage  passage  I  endeavoured  to  collect  my 
senses,  also  to  settle  my  position,  and  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  my  situation.  Miss  Wilde,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  had  gone  out,  and  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  this  disagieeable  scene.  My  first 
duty  was  to  find  the  new  servant.  I  searched  the 
kitchen,  and  she  was  not  there,  Eeturning  to 
the  passage  and  my  old  place,  I  heard  some  move- 
ment in  the  upper  rooms,  and  proceeded  to  seareh 
them.  The  boy  was  on  the  floor  and  a  toj 
grasped  tightly  in  his  puny  fingers.  Coiled  up 
on  a  bed  opposite  the  window  lay  that  cause  of  all 
the  mischief — the  new  servant.  This  "  circum- 
stance "  inquired  faintly  "  if  'em  murders  were 
done;"  hnd  I  inquired  not  very  faintly  her 
business  there,  and  where  her  mistress  was,  and 
why  the  boy  lay  on  the  floor  so  neglected.  He 
knew  my  voice,  and  rousing  up  told  me  that  the 
men  were  to  take  his  sheep.  I  assured  him  that 
they  would  not  and4he  men  were  all  away.  The 
"  circumstance  "  informed  me  next  that  when  her 
aunt  came  with  my  aunt,  the  old  lady,  she  waa 
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ordered  by  her  missus  to  take  the  boy  to  this  room, 
where  they  had  quietly  remained  until  the  storm- 
ing commenced.  There  was  little  of  that  certainly 
I  knew,  thanks  to  my  ingenuity,  which  turned  the 
ohsse  against  my  enemy.  The  arrival  and  pre- 
sence of  my  aunt  in  that  particular  place  was 
another  matter.  It  discomposed  me.  I  must  have 
used  some  harsh  expression  which  was  improper, 
The  boy  had  been  getting  gradually  nearer  to  me, 
and  plaeing  me  between  him  and  the  new  servant ; 
but  my  anger  alarmed  the  child,  he  shrank  back 
pale  as  before,  and  as  I  turned  out  of  the  door  the 
small  face  had  become  almost  white.  I  never  saw 
him  more. 

"He  died  ?  asked  the  voice  from  the  handker- 
chief. 

I  never  knew,"  the  eyeglass  answered. 
Horrible — ^never  knew  the  fate  of  your  son, 
rejoioed  the  hankerchief. 

*•  Never  did,  but  I  did  my  duty,  now  I  resume ; 
and   the   eye-glass  resumed  its  position,  and  the 
cool  monotonous  voice  went  on. 

"  I  mustered  determination  to  enter  the  parlour ; 
and  there  was  my  aunt,  alone  and  pale  with 
passion.  It  was  an  awkward  rencontre,  and  I 
scarcely  knew  how  to  begin  the  struggle — so  as  a 
commencement  I  sat  down.  "  You  are  at  home 
here.  Sir/*  said  my  aunt ;  and  placing  a  bold  front 
on  the  fact,  I  stated  that  I  was,  and  begged  to 
inquire  how  she  came  to  be  not  at  home,  but  intro- 
duced hero  also.  I  saw  my  error — the  old  lady's 
eyes  flashed  and  her  pale  cheek  flushed. 

"  This  woman,"  she  said,  "  is  related  to  you — 
how  ?**     I  inquired  if  she  alluded  to  Miss  Wilde. 

"  The  female  in  this  house,"  she  replied ;  but 
I  rejoined  there  are  two. 

"  One  of  them,"  said  my  aunt,  "  is  the  niece  of 
my  old  servant,  who  has  been  brutally  insulted  at 
this  door  now,  and  I  had  no  power  to  interfere, 
but  you  will  pay  for  that  —  I  inquired  of  the 
person  who  is  that  girls  mistress." 

I  saw  the  circumstance  that  had  brought  me 
into  the  dilemma,  and  replied  that  we  had  resided 
pretty  well  together  for  some  time. 

"  And  yon  never  acquainted  me  of  this  con- 
nexion P" 

I  stated,  of  course,  that  it  was  improbable  I 
should  mention  the  matter. 

•'  Two  children — they  are  yours  P" 

It  was  a  delicate  question,  and  I  could  only  bow 
iu  reply. 

"  You  have  acquainted  Miss ; — that  is  ray 
friend,  with  whom  you  were  to  be  married,  of  the 
new  relations  she  was  to  form." 

I  begged  to  express  my  ability  to  conduct  my 
own  negotiations. 

**0h,"  sneered  my  aunt,  "I  doubt  not — to 
prevent  mistake  ;—  I  mentioned  them  yesterday." 

So  the  illnes)  of  that  young  lady  is  explained  I 
thought,  and  added  angrily,  "You  are  meddle- 
some, aunt — shall  I  send  for  a  cab." 

"  If  you  wish  one,"  she  answered.  "  I  am  to 
remain — my  presence  should  be  invited  for  an 


afternoon  occasionally  at  my  nephew's  house." 

She  was  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  cool  de- 
meanour, and  I  struggled  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but  we  both  failed.  "I  shall  send  for  the  police, 
Sunt,  if  you  will  not  leave  quietly." 

**  That  you  may  if  you  wish  them,  but  you  neel 
not  have  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  from 
the  mi^itress  and  the  servant  at  the  same  time. 
You  have  secured  one.  Por  my  part  I  shall  bow 
in  resignation,  if  the  needed  strength  be  given  me, 
Sir,  to  a  great  calamity,  but  I  will  do  ray  duty  here, 
and  you  may  leave.  I  will  communicate  my  ar- 
rangements by  letter." 

"  Your  arrangements  Miss  Nimino,"  so  far  as 
my  memory  serves,  I  added,  "  you  have  no  ar- 
rangements to  make,  you  have  suffered  no  cala- 
mity, have  no  duty,  but  to  go  thence  where  you 
should  never  have  come  unasked."  I  was  firm. 
Then  her  stern  views  of  duty  were  evolved  rudely 
— "you,"  she  told  mo  warmly,  "are  one  of  the 
Devil's  recruiting  sergeants — or  Satan's  press 
gang — I  am  made  to  differ,  and  am  thankful  that 
I  always  differed  from  your  opinions.  As  to  your 
practices  they  are  worse.  What  makes  me  to 
differ  you  might  have  comprehended  if  ye  would, 
and  ye  would  not.  I  shall  snatch  these  children 
if  grace  bs  given  to  them,  and  it  may  be  their 
mother,  as  brands  from  the  burning.  For  you  it 
is  useless  to  do  more.  Your  fall  is  downward  to 
the  pit,  and  your  heart  is  like  the  adamant." 

"  And  does  Miss  Wilde  agree  to  your  arrange- 
ments, of  taking  herself  and  those  children  to 
Heaven,  and  leaving  myself  going  in  the  direction 
indicated." 

"  I  *  said  my  aunt  '  take  none  to  Heaven,  but 
employ  the  means  while  they  may  be  useful,  for 
many  they  are  useless.  Eor  your  answer  seek  it 
from  the  person  you  have  misled,"  and  she  threw 
open  the  folding  doors.  Till  then  I  had  forgotten 
that  this  conversation  was  going  on  probably  in  the 
presence  of  another,  and  that  was  true.  The  in- 
fant was  sleeping  on  its  mother's  knee.  The 
mother  seemed  sleeping  too,  but  that  was  uot  the 
case,  only  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  I  inquired, 
I  fear  perhaps  a  little  roughly,  whether  it  was  her 
wish  that  my  aunt  should  remain  here.  She 
looked  not  at  us,  but  quietly  said  "  if  the  lady  be 
pleased,"  "  because,"  I  added,  "that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  continue  longer  under  the  roof 
with  my  relative  who  had  just  finished  consigning 
me  to  other  quarters."  She  answered  that  "I 
perhaps  would  not  turn  them  out  for  a  night  and 
a  day,  or  two,  yet  she  could  not  remain  longer,  if  I 
was  to  stop  there.'*  She  wanted  firmness  and 
was  vaccilating.  She  was  already  on  the  road  to 
the  tabernacle.  My  aunt's  favourite  authority 
'  Time  and  the  end  of  lime '  I  observed  was  lying 
on  a  chair.  I  turned  angrily  away,  perhaps  I 
should  not  have  been  offended,  it  is  improper  to 
allow  passion  to  assume  mastery  over  our  proceed- 
ings. I  left  the  house.  We  have  never  met 
since. 

"  The  infant,"  said  the  handkerchief. 
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**  I  nerer  discovered  iU  hbtoij/*  answered  ibe 
eje^glset. 

''And  iUe   mother — is    the  motber  alire  or 
dead  r 

'*  I  nerer  learned  much  of  her,  and  I  cannot 
tell." 

**  It  is  most  frightful,"  responded  the  bandker- 
ebief,  **  most  frightful." 

"  Let  ns  finish  howcTer/'  and  the  eje-glass  re- 
samed  its  place* 

*'  I  went  to  my  hotel,  and  found  a  note  urging 
me  to  attend  another  meeting  on    tbo  South 
American  project.    The  hour  was  come,  and  I 
left,  without  dinner,  for  I   was  agitated,  and  I 
Always  find  that  irregularities  of  that  nature  pro- 
duce evil  results.     A  nun  who  desires  to  live  in 
health,  and  long,  roust  attend  to  his  stomach,  next 
to  the  brain  the  most  important  member  of  his 
organisation.      We    remained    for    some    hours 
engaged  on  the  reconstruction  of  society.     After 
we  leU,  Mr.  Lynx  then  an  able  barrister,  who  in 
course  of  subservience  to  the  authorities,  and  the 
old  but  pernicions  customs  of  society,  reached  the 
bench,  remarked  on  the  dryness  of  these  meetings 
not  in  an  intellectual  but  in  the  literal  non- re- 
freshment sense.     I  assented  to  the  truth  that 
they  were  dry,  and  he  suggested  the  improvement 
of  one  hour.     In  that  suggestion  I  assented,  and 
proceeded  with  him  to  a  celebrated  night  house, 
where  we  drank  deeply,  in  accordance  with  the  old 
customs  of  society.     Numerous  carts  with  veget- 
ables   were   driving  rapidly    from    the    central 
markets  as  I  reached  home.    I  flung  myself  un- 
dressed to  bed,  manifesting  a  great  want  of  pru- 
dence, and  two  p.m.  had  struck  as  I  rung  for 
water.    Of  these  sins  against  nature  I  am  now  re- 
pentant, for  they  were  inexcusable.     The  position 
of  the  servant  came  into  my  remembrance,  but  I 
concluded  that  the  policemen  would  not  starve 
her.     I  was  feverish — it  was  imprudent  to  go  out 
in  that  condition — the  paper  was  brought  to   my 
room,  I  glanced   it  over  and  breakfasted  there, 
that  done  I  returned  to  sleep,  for  excess  of  sleep 
alone  repairs  an  excess  of  watching.     Next  morn- 
ing I  awoke  early  and  proceeded  to  breakfast  in 
the  coffee-room.     The  waiter  appeared  awkward, 
and  the  regular  boarders,  who  were  gathered  to- 
gether, acknowledged  my  *  good  morning  *  as  if 
ihcy  had  to  do  with  a  suspicious  character.  When 
breakfast  was  over,  the  landlord  of  the  Prussian 
Kagle  expressed  by  the  waiter  his  desire  to  be 
honoured  with  an  interview  in  his  private  room, 
and  I   proceeded  there.     He  was  engaged  at  that 
moment  in  bringing  together  the  ways  and  means 
for  a  large  paj^ment,  and  he  would  feel  obliged  if 
I  could  give  him  the  amount  of  my  bill.    I  drew 
a  cheque  for  the  amount  and  ten   ponnds  more 
which  I  wanted  in  change,  but  he  told  me  he 
would   send   (he  cheque  to  the  bankers.     That 
seemed  strange  but  he  was  paid  the  money,  and 
upon  its  receipt  he  gave  me  my  discharged  bill 
and  the  money,  accompanied  with  an  intimation  of 
his  regret,  and  wish  that  I  should  leave  that  day. 


For  this  I  sought  an  explaoatiou  and  instead  of 
one  I  was  Csvoured  with  the  paper.     The  leading 
article  was  a  disaeetioo  of  my  charaeter  and  con- 
duct, closed  with  an  expression  of  sorprise  thai 
persons  of  my  tendencies  were  harboured  iu  the 
Prussian  Eagle.    The  article  was  founded  upon 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  day  he* 
fore  the  polioe-eourt.     Half  the  deacons  of  the 
tabernacle  had  rushed  to  rescue  my  attnt*s  ser- 
vant.    From  their  united  testimony  she  might  have 
been  St.  Ursula,  and  unfortunately  my  connexion 
with   the  new  body  of  social   reformers  being 
known  to  the  bigot  on  the  bench,  these  common 
place  occurrences  were  the  means  to  him  of  a  pun* 
gent  speech  and  tirade  against  our  opinions ;  of 
which  be  described  my  conduct  in  this  affair,  as  a 
practical  sumoury.    I  read  the  report,  gathered 
together  my  goods,  and  in  doing  so  stumbled  upon 
an  unopened  note.     The  writer  was  to  have  been 
my  brother-in-law.      It  was  dated  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  had  been  left  on  my  table,  but  acci- 
dentally covered  over.     It  invited  me  to  see  him 
at  nine  that  evening  on  some  important  matters 
which  he  hoped  might  be  arranged  yet.     I  had  no 
hope  of  the  kind,  but  he  was  a  younger  man  than 
me,  who  had  not  experienced  the  influences  of  the 
tabernacle.     I  should  have  answered  his  note  and 
seen  him,  and  sitting  down  I  began  to  write  an 
apology,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  I  re- 
ceived another  note  dated  Thursday  morning,  ran- 
ning  on  *'  Dear  N. — You  are  an  abundantly  stupid 
ass.     Ton  should  have  seen  me  on    Tuesday. 
Your  aunt  made  mischief  here,  and  your  battle  with 
your  Aunt's  Castlereagh  so  fully  reported  in  the 
papers  of  this  morning,  especially  the  introduction 
of  A's  name,  and  the  remarks  of  the  worthy  magi- 
strate, have  knocked  the  whole  matter  on  the 
head  now  and  ever.     A  leaves  for  Scotland  to- 
day, and  of  course  I  must  go  with  her.     So  it  is 
all  over  now,  and  you  have  managed  ahockingly, 
yours,  A.B.8."     The  waiter  cared  more  for  my 
half-crown  than  for  the  magistrates  morals,  and 
he  discovered  in  return  that  the  writer  of  the 
note  and  his  party  had  left  London  quite  an  hour 
before  it  had  been  delivered  by  post.     I  went  out 
that  night  knowing  not  where  my  home  would  be, 
the  cottage  was  closed  against  me,  while  I  was 
liable  for  the  rent.     My  aunt's  was  shut  up,  for 
me.     I  was  to  have  been  married  next  week  and 
the  lady  was  gone  to  Scotland  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  and  we  were  separated  for  ever.    One 
circumstance — a  trifling  circumstance— moulded 
the  destinies  of  nine  persons  directly,  and  many 
others  indirectly.     We  are  the  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Say  we  are  the  creatures  of  fire,"  exclaimed 
the  voice  from  the  handkerchief. 

"  Why  the  creatures  of  fire  P"  replied  the  eye- 
glass, animated  by  a  new  idea. 

"Because  if  we  set  our  houses  on  fire  we  shall 
be  burned  out." 

"And  what  has  tMit  to  do  with  me  P*'  rejoined 
the  eye-glass. 
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'*You  made  the  circumstance  possible,"  said 
lb©  baodkercbief,  '•  jou  laid  the  train,  and  the 
first  spark  blew  all  into  the  air.*' 

I  bad,  resumed  the  reader,  a  balance  at  my 
banker's,  and  nobody  is  homeless  with  money  in 
bis  pocket.  I  sent  my  new  address  to  tbe  botel 
next  morning,  and  among  otber  notes  was  one 
from  an  attorney  whose  name  I  had  beard.  He 
was  a  man  of  small  practise,  being  a  member  of 
tbe  tabernacle  and  he  conformed  to  its  ways.  His 
note  threatened  me  witb  an  action  for  damages  in 
tbe  sura  of  five  hundred  pounds,  because  of  in-* 
juries  inflicted  upon  tbe  character  and  person  of 
his  client,  my  aunt's  servant,  described  otherwise 
as  of  Stamford-bill,  in  the  lawful  discbarge  of  her 
business  and  duty.  I  banded  tbe  note  over  to 
Mr.  Trimmins,  who  in  addition  to  being  one  of  us, 
an  enlightened  man,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  sharp  attorney.  He  advised  a  defence.  I  left 
the  ease  to  him.  Meeting  Lyhx  on  the  following 
day,  he  energetically  supported  a  settlement.  My 
name,  and  tbe  principles  of  my  friends  would  be 
again  brought  before  the  public.  A  jury  would 
be  sure  to  snub  me,  and  my  indiscretion  could  not 
be  justified  by  tbe  laws  of  the  realm.  His  assist- 
ance was  offered,  and  gratefully  received.  He 
arranged  in  two  days,  after  having  dbcovered  that 
the  attorney  of  the  tabernacle  knew  money's  value. 
I  had  to  pay  four  hundred  pounds.  Subsequently, 
I  discovered  that  the  prosecutor  had  two  hundred 
of  these  pounds — she  never  made  so  good  wages 
in  a  week — her  attorney  one  huudred,  and  Lynx 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  sum  for  agency. 
I  deemed  the  matter  over  then,  but  I  had  offended 
Trimmer  personally  and  professionally.  Personally 
be  never  forgave  me ;  professionally  he  blotted  out 
all  remembrance  of  the  matter  for  thirty  guineas. 
Before  the  completion  of  this  transaction,  other 
transactions  had  matured.  From  the  cottage,  or 
from  Scotland,  or  from  Stamford  Hill,  I  heard 
nothing  for  several  days ;  but  to  the  first  I  sent 
money,  as  was  usual  with  me ;  while  my  pride  kept 
me  out  of  the  field,  and  le;t  my  aunt  free  to  pursue 
ber  policy,  and  prove  tbe  superiority  of  her  virtue." 

"  It  could  not  be  doubted,"  said  the  handker- 
chief. 

"  Two  weeks  after,  or  it  might  have  been  three 
weeks,  the  attorney  from  the  tabernacle  called  on 
me.  I  knew  the  gentleman  before,  having  met 
him  at  an  evening  festival ;  and  wishing  to  have 
no  umbrage  on  account  of  his  professional  engage- 
ments, I  extended  my  hand  to  welcome  him  there 
not  that  he  wss  welcome." 

"  Hypocrisy  1"  remarked  the  listener. 

"He  bowed — cut  me,  in  short,  as  a  miserable 
person,  intimating  that  he  called  professionally — 
bringing  two  letters.  I  knew  the  handwriting  of 
both,  and  engaged  to  read  them.  His  respected 
client.  Miss  Nimmo,  had  also  honoured  him  to 
convey  certain  accounts,  which  he  expected  me  to 
approve ;  and  he  at  once  had  my  promise  to  pe- 
ruse them.  Then,  as  be  appeared  disposed  to  re- 
main, I  added  my  purpose  of  writing  answers. 


moved  to  the  door,  and  bade  him  good   morning* 
He  could   not  stop  after  that,  and  I  opened  the 
letters.     Tiie  first  was  from  Miss  Wilde,  not  very 
well  written,  with  some  reproaches  in  the  early 
part,  in  the  middle  intimating  her  purpose  to  fol- 
low the  counsel  of  my  aunt,  who  was  a  good  friend, 
she  wrote  in  her  ignorauce,  and  to  earn  her  own 
and  the  childrens'  bread  honestly,  for  which  pur- 
pose she  had  left  the  cottage,  and  she  concluded 
by  urging  me  neither  '  to  seek  out  her  nor  them, 
as  she  had  already  found  peace.'     That  was  the 
standing  language.     I  opened  the  larger  letter.  , 
It  was  full  of  upbraiding  language;  but  I  got 
through  that.     Its  practical  proposals  were  brief, 
but  strange.     The  money  which  I  had  sent  to  the 
cottage  had  been  invested  by  the  writer,  along  , 
with  a  sum  which  she  deemed  the  value  of  the  . 
furniture  in  the  cottage,  for  the  two  ohildran. 
The  writer  had   further  given  up  her  place  & 
Stamford  Hill,  and  proposed   to  reside  in  the  cot 
tage  for  two  reasons— first,  to  humble  herself  b* 
a  continuous  meditation  on  my  iniquity ;  second^ 
to  economise  money  for  the    children,   without* 
breaking  on  the  fund  devised  by  her  for  a  purpose 
with  which  I  was  familiar. 

"  I  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject,  but  I 
believe  it  was  tbe  endowment  of  two  or  more 
almshouses  for  aged  professors.  The  only  good 
thing  she  had  seen  me  was  the  payment,  with- 
out more  exposure,  of  the  money  to  bea  estimable 
servant,  which  had  enabled  that  industrious  woman 
to  take  a  business  in  the  green-grocery  line — for 
one  servant  sufficed  at  the  cottage  in  the  writer's 
afflicted  slate.  There  she  was  to  live,  and  from 
thence  watch  over  the  education  of  her  brother's 
two  unhappy  grand  children — I  was  ignored — and 
the  future  of  their  mother,  of  whom  she  rejoiced 
to  believe  that  some  good  was  visible.  For  me 
she  enjoined  the  duty,  in  mercy,  of  not  seeing 
more  that  person  or  her  children— on  wham  I  had 
inflicted  great  misery,  which  had  reduced  the  wri* 
ter  to  her  present  humble  circumstances,  and  she 
rejoiced  in  the  power  given  her  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice for  soula  whom  I  would,  if  in  my  coudition  I 
met  them,  lead  into  vice  ;  but  they  would  not  bear 
my  name." 

"A  heroic  woman,"  the  handkerchief  testified. 

"  I  signed  my  assent  to  the  disposal  of  the 
small  sum  of  money,  and  the  sale  of  the  furniture, 
and  posted  it  to  the  attorney  without  any  answer  to 
my  correspondents.  I  was  passionless.  Lynx 
called  in  the  afternoon.  Tbe  evening  of  that  day 
was  passed  in  conversation  on  the  re-construction 
of  society.  Next  day  I  agreed  to  visit  South 
America  and  without  delay  I  went  there.  Ex- 
perience changed  and  improved  my  opinions  on  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labour,  .having 
engaged  on  my  own  account  in  mining  operations, 
but  after  nearly  ten  years,  finding  that  my  silver 
cost  7s.  per  oz.,  and  sold  for  5s.,  and  having  lost 
a  large  part  of  my  means,  I  returned  home  to  re- 
place them  by  patient  adherence  to  the  laws  of 
political  economy.    In  London  I  made  personal 
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jnqoiries  after  mj  reUlives.  la  the  neighboar- 
bood  of  the  cottage  I  learaed  from  some  old  ia- 
habitants  tliat  my  aunt  lived  there  for  eighteen 
months,  and  died  then.  For  further  information 
I  resorted  to  her  sectarian  friends.  The  attorney 
bad  passed  out  of  the  vorld  five  years  before.  His 
friends  had  no  papers  from  which  I  could  gleam 
any  knowledge  of  the  first  inhabitant  of  the  cottage 
when  I  knew  it,  or  her  children.'* 

"  Your's/*  oamo  from  the  handkerchief. 

*'  They  wer^  jicvor  discovered,  the  name  was 
changed,  and  when  that  fact  recurred  to  my  mind 
more  inquiry  became  evidently  useless.  As  for 
the  lady  who  deserted  mc,  she  had  married  as  you 
know  in  the  year  before  my  return.  Such  is  the 
edifioe  of  scandal,  reared  npon  the  interfereuee  of 
my  relative  with  my  affairs,  and  her  perantence  in 
carrying  into  them  inapplicable  principles,  from  the 
abundance  and  strength  of  her  "prejudices,  neither 
directed  by  reason  nor  sotenoc." 


ILI/EGITIMACY. 
"A  Lovo  paper  that,*'  said  Mr.  Ghraham,  "you 
have  not  read  it  to  any  other  yet  P*' 

"  Not  yet,"  Mr.  N.  answered,  as  he  re-folded  it 
and  re-placed  it  in  the  green  morocco  pocket- 
book. 

^  Don't'then,*'  his  friend  remarked. 

**  And  why  P"  he  asked. 

"  Because  iVs  not  creditable,*'  you  should  have 
advertised  for  these  children,  or  employed  a  detec- 
tive, a  clever  person  for  a  hundred  pounds  would 
have  got  their  entire  history,  or  recovered  them 
for  you.     They  are  your  heirs,  if  they  still  live." 

^  Not  at  law,"  drily  remarked  the  economist ; 
^  not  at  law — and  I  know  them  not,  nor  do  they 
know  me.    Tliey  deserted  me.*' 

"Not  the  children.  They  were  abducted  ;  that's 
all  you  can  say  against  them.  They  can  say  more 
against  you ;  and  I  don*t  miud  the  law  in  cases  of 
this  nature.  It's  an  unnatural  law ;  but  even  the 
law  does  not  hinder  you  from  doing  right." 

"  Take  care,  my  young  friend,  and  do  not  allow 
your  reasoning  organs  to  be  subdued  by  the  senti- 
mental. Law  is  to  be  reverenced — especially  the 
law  of  the  land  and  of  Scripture.  I  have  examined 
the  arguments  on  all  sides.  Among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  persons  in  their  position  were  not  to 
enter  into  the  congregation  until  the  tenth  genera- 
tion— and  that  I  take  to  have  meant  a  position 
resembling  one  of  our  ten  pound  electors  in  society. 
It  is  all  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  circum- 
■tanoee.** 

Mr.  Graham  is  a  little  hotheaded  occasionally — 
and  I  daresay  the  head  goes  wrong  when  the  heart 
is  not  so  far  out  of  the  way.  Now  I  know  at  a 
glance  when  he  is  getting  wroth,  but  everybody 
may  not ;  the  lips  get  as  close  together  as  if  they 
meant  to  take  care  that  their  owner  should  not 
aay  anything  very  cross»  and  the  eyes  sink  back 
behind  the  brow,  as  if  they  wanted  to  get  into  a 


corner  out  of  the  way — not  to  see  any  wrangle. 
I  observed  what  would  follow,  although  I  bad  been 
energetically  pencilling,  as  ihey  supposed,  at  the 
notes  for  my  great  work  on  the  history  of  the 
human  species,  iti  which  I  intend  to  demonstrmte 
that  men  sprung  neither  from  frogs  nor  mushrooms 
— so  I  closed  the  portfolio  hastily,  saying,  *'  You're 
absolutely  wrong,  Mr.  Nimmo — not  comprehend- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  Hebrew  word,  nor  the  usages 
of  Hebrew  society.  But  for  the  latter,  remember 
the  birth  of  Jephtha,  tlie  great  President  of  the 
Republic ;  and  later  in  history,  Solomon  the  King 
would  not  even  have  been  a  citizen,  in  possession 
of  civil  rights,  by  your  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sago  —at  least  your  applhMtion.  We  should  not 
punish  children  for  the  conduct  of  their  parents, 
Mr.  Nimmo !  it's  one  of  the  antiquated  prejudices 
— and  a  most  unreasonftble  one.  The  heat  gets 
down,  for  the  wind  gets  up ;  so  we  may  cKmb  that 
Fauld  Hill." 

The  suggestion  closed  up  the  discussion ;  the 
political  economiet  got  to  horse. 


FEVER. 
Wfl  walked  with  him  to  the  gate  at  the  end  of 
the  avenue — or  the  locale  of  a  gate,  which  is 
seldom  closed. 

"  There  is  Morton,  of  the  Toll,  come  for  pay- 
ment of  yonr  guarantee,  Mr.  Graham,  concerning 
that  windfall  of  yours." 

There  the  man  was,  certainly,  and  he  came  to 
hand  very  rapidly,  with  a  "  Gudo  mornin'  to  you, 
gentlemen.  I  think,  if  my  memory's  correct,  KiU 
battery,  ye  stood  responsible  like  for  the  customer 
last  night." 

"  Certainly  I  did,  Mr.  Morton ;  quite  right ;  is 
he  gone  P" 

*'No  a  fit,  nor  likely  on  a  hurry.  Ye  men- 
tioned uothin'  nice  o'  a  leemit  P" 

"  Well,  I  believe  not.     I  can  do  that  after,  or 


now. 

"Tm  no  mista'en  in  reckonin'  the  guarantee 
for  keep  an'  a  quiet  funeral,  to  cover  disease  an' 
inlyin"  bedfast,  thereby ;  as  commonly  that  inter- 
venes P" 

"  True,'*  said  Mr.  Graham  ;  "  I  suppose  you  to 
be  right." 

"But  what  docs  all  this  drive  atP"  asked  Mr. 
Nimmo,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  young 
lad  is  ill  really  P" 

"  That*s  it  exactly,  an'  I'm  clear  to  be  expleecit. 
The  gcdewife  thinks  he*s  rinnin'  fast  into  fever, 
an'  sent  me  for  Dr.  Pouric,  like ;  so  it  was  best 
to  come  o'er  this  way." 

'*  I  told  you  so,  now  Graham  ;  let  him  be  sent 
to  one  of  the  infirmaries — the  parish  should  pay 
the  cost,  and  his  faro  on.  Its  quite  dreadful  to 
think  how  money  goes  and  disease  spreads  by  this 
system  of  waifs  wandering  over  the  land.  What 
pariah  does  he  come  from,  Mr.  Morton  P" 

"  It's  no  to  be  ascertained,  Mr.  Nimmo — ua- 
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less  we  had  a  warrant  to  look  tho  bnndle ;  for  the 
lad's  fairlj  knocked  o'er." 

"Time's  precious,  then.  Get  over  to  Dr. 
Fourie's ;  tell  him  if  his  horse  is  done  up  to  come 
this  way,  and  take  one  of  mine.  Whatever  the 
doctor  thinks  right  will  be  done.  Does  Mrs. 
Morton  tliink  your  patient  able  for  a  journey,  by 
any  means?**  and  Mr.  Graham  seemed  to  wait  an 
answer. 


«« 


That's  what  I  can  barely  say  she  does,"  the 
tollman  answered  ;  "  but  I  hand  by  Mr.  Nimmo 
here ;  he's  sensible— mair  than  can  be  said  truly 
o*  women," 

"  May  be ;  still,  in  this  case  we  may  put  Mrs. 
Morton's  folly  against  Mr.  Nimmo's  sense,  and 
make  the  doctor  arbiter — only  I  hop«  ihatters  are 
not  very  bad." 

Matters  were  very  bad.  Nearly  two  months 
passed  ere  the  traveller  could  fell  clearly  his  own 
story.  The  doctor  thought  he  could  only  be 
moved  into  an  empty  room  in  tho  second  floor  of 
the  house,  which  had  once  been  an  inn.  It  had 
abundant  ventilation,  and  it  had  a  separate  en- 
trance. A  professional  nurse  was  procured  for 
the  STck  man,  and  he  was  long  sadly  sick,  for  Mr. 
Graham's  final  guarantee  seemed  likely  to  fall 
due.  Often  it  may  seem  that  the  awakening  out  of 
the  dream  of  fever  is  only  a  return  to  life's 
sorrow.  The  patient  awakened  but  he  returned  to 
trials.  His  bundle  afforded  no  clue  to  his  friends, 
his  name  or  residence.  It  contained  in  addition 
to  a  few  articles  of  clothing,  a  minute  writing 
desk,  not  larger  than  an  octavo  volume.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  except  an  ocean  of  figures, 
broken  up  in  hundreds  of  billows.  "  They've  done 
it,"  said  Mr.  MeWhistle,  who  was  present  at  the 
inspection,  as  an  o£Scial  of  the  parish.  "  I've  often 
felt  myself  a  dreach  glaum  come  o'er  my  heart  off 
a  maze  o'  figures.  The'yre  fairly  terrible  these 
mathematics*;  carried  to  an  extent  they're  mono- 
mania." 

"As  for  that,"  said  the  tollman's  wife,  "the 
doctor  just  says  it  came  on  by  thought 
and  want,  ane  or  baith  beiii'  unco  ill  to  dree, 
but  your  monias,  Mr.  McWhislle,  or  your 
matics,  are  no  things  I've  ony  gree  o',  only  the 
lad's  heart  may  be  heavy,  too — for  in  his  demon - 
tation  he's  for  ever  seekin'  for,  or  speakin'  to, 
ane  Amy ;  an'  that  name  looks  unco  'oman  like." 

Mrs.  Morton  has  a  hard  word  sometimes,  but  a 
soft  heart  always.  Their  family  are  well  grown 
up,  aud  off  their  hands,  as  they  say  in  the  coun- 
try. Two  almost  six  feet  sons  live  at  the  toll,  but 
tbey  hammer  among  iron  all  day :  Over  iron  red 
hot,  and  boiling  sometimes ;  and  fever,  they  say, 
is  frightened  by  fire.  Beiog  satisfied  with  his 
guarantee  for  all  expenses,  the  tollman  had  no  ob- 
jections against  the  benevolence  of  his  wife,  who 
thought  it  hard  fare  that  this  should  have  hap- 
pened at  the  "  vacance,"  when  her  daughter's  chil- 
dren came  Out  to  the  heather  on  the  iiills,  bat  it 
was  just  then  it  was  to  happen,  and  there  was  no 
help.     They  must  go  coastwise. 


August  had  closed  nearly  before  the  doctor  al- 
lowed his  patient  to  get  down  among  the  yellow 
fields,  and  one  of  the  iron  men  lifted  him  down  as 
if  he  had  not  been  quite  a  half  hundred  weight, 
very  sagely  remarking,  "You'll  no  let  him  want 
meat,  mither,  for  there's  little  o'  'im  left !"  To 
fall  into  fever,  without  a  shilling,  in  a  strange 
country,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  stranger 
could  not  have  been  better  placed.  How  others 
fared  in  his  long  absence  and  silence,  that  was  a 
question  which  darkened  to  the  invalid  the  bright 
autumn  day- 

Upon  the  day  when  the  fever  began,  or  was,  at 
least,  so  developed  as  to  be  recognised,  while  we 
walked  up  the  Fauld  Hill,  Mr.  Graham  said,  "  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  cold-hearted  sinner  as 
that  old  Nimmo  ?" 

But  fencing  that  question,  I  asked  in  reply, 
"  Do  you  think,  now,  that  he  deems  himself  old, 
or  cold-hearted  ?  I  rather  think  he  would  not 
like  these  young  people  to  come  between  him  and 
some  project." 

"  It  may  be  so,  still,  I  never  heard  of  anything 
quite  so  cool,  only,  perhaps,  we  do  not  hear  of 
these  things.  I  have  a  strange  notion  that  they 
will  cast  up." 

"Well,  and  what  then  r 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  there  are  good  points  in  the 
old  fellow ;  it's  odd,  after  such  a  confessional  as 
he  turned  my  breakfast-room  into,  but  quite  true. 
There's  a  new,  not  very  wel!  known,  but  a  clever 
poet,  Mr.  Coster, .  says  there  is  a  Rahab  in  every 
heart,  if  we  could  only  see  the  scarlet  threads. 
That  boy  and  girl  might  be  the  scarlet 
threads." 

"  They  must  be  man  and  woman  now,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  Very  true ;  but  not  less  likely  to  prove  scarlet 
threads,"  Mr.  Graham  replied. 

Some  time  after,  wheu  with  Mr.  MoWhistle 
and  Mr.  Fittenweem,  in  his  magisterial  capacity, 
the  bundle  of  the  sick  man  was  examined,  the 
immense  calculations  cast  no  light  upon  anything ; 
but  the  little  linen  left  was  marked  neatly  with  a 
"J.  W.,  Wilderness  Row." 

"That's  strange,"  Mr.  Graham  thought,  and 
added  internally — "  after  all,  it's  nothing." 

Other  weeks  passed,  and  the  stranger,  not  yet 
able  to  travel,  sent  off  two  letters.  He  was  more 
cheerful  for  two  days,  on  the  third  he  was  oast 
down  a  little,  and  when  no  answer  came  in  a 
week  Mrs.  Morton  believed  ^'he  wou'd  dwine 
awa."  Her  younger  son  "  Jock  "  had  taken  the 
letters  to  the  post,  and  so  she  thought  that  he 
could  unravel  the  mystery — so  she  inquired  of 
him  the  destiny  of  the  letters. 

"Hoo'  shou'd  I  ken  mither  ?' 

"  Hoo'  shou'd  you  no  ken,  ye  took  them  to  the 
post !" 

"  Weel,"  said  the  resolute  iron  man»  "  An'  you 
wai^  at  the  schule,  what  went  ye  there  for." 

"  To  read  an'  rite,  an'  count,  an  a  wee  mair 
things,  but  no  to  read  the  backs  e'en  o'  a  neebours 
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letters,  thai  coudna   gang   wi   'em  is   'sell  like. 
I'ln  no  cum  down  (lieic  vet  bj  a  lang  st&p.*' 

Mrs.  Morton  had  not  quite  conbidered  the  feel- 
ing of  honour  in  her  son,  but  she  saw  it  was  quite 
pre  per,  and  said  no  more. 

September  had  come,  the  days  were  rough,  and 
jet  the  country  had  a  charm,  the  air  was  so  soft, 
if  the  wind  was  high  sometimes.  It  was  my  last 
run  to  the  moorlands  for  many  long  weeks — so  long 
that  they  will  bear  division  into  many  months. 
Mr.  Graham  told  me  that  he  was  going  over  to 
the  toll-house  with  Moorcleuch,  to  make  some 
inquiries  concerning  the  young  man,  who  was 
scarcely  able  to  leave  Dr.  Fourie  had  said,  but 
would  remain  no  longer — would  I  go  P  Of  course 
I  would,  and  went. 

The  object  of  our  visit  was  far  enough  from 
eonYaleacent. 

'*  You  see,"  said  Mrs.  MDrton,  *'  if  in  bis 
dementations  the  lad  had  spoken  oor  ain  tongue,  I 
mioht  gathered  sum  inklin  o'  his  trouble,  but  his 
wurds  war*  ootlandish  like,  an',  bit  Amy  and  her 
ohildreo,  I  could  mak  naething  deer  oot  an'  tho'  a 
gude  an*  a  thankfu'  lad  he*es  close  mindet,  less  ma' 
be  to  Jock,  and  he  kens  mair  than  he  tells,  I  see 
that." . 

John — that  is  Jock,  so  called  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  father — had  discovered  suddenly  that 
he  had  long  intended  to  see  London,  and  particu- 
larly the  big  ship,  or  at  any  rate  the  Crystal 
Palace,  which  would  not  sail  away  if  they  should 
be  a  day  late.  As  to  the  cost  that  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  matter.  John  Morton,  jnn.,  is  a 
long  way  before  the  world  and  throws  stones  on 
every  monthly  pay  day  to  the  cairn,  and  as  he 
needs  no  advances,  he  has  no  checks  to  clear.  He 
was  to  accompany  the  invalid,  not  for  the  lad's 
own  sake  at  all — of  course  not — but  for  company 
to  himself,  for  he  might  lose  the  road — not  the 
most  probable  danger  however  to  the  sturdy 
hammerman,  although  that's  not  the  accurate 
designation. 

We  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  invalid, 
and  a  very  interesting  person  he  turned  out  to  be 
— but  sadly  weak.  It  came  at  last  to  this.  '*  I 
am  a  magistrate,"  said  Mr.  Fittenwecn,  "  and  Dr. 
Fourie  is  a  physician,  he  tells  me  that  your  life  is 
not  worth  a  month's  purchase  if  you  travel  now. 
I  am  entitled,  if  possible,  to  prevent  crime,  and 
suicide  being  a  crime  to  prevent  suicide,  which 
means  aa  respects  yourself  to  keep  you  here,  and 
not  allow  yon  to  travel,  as  for  your  patent  it  is  in- 
genious and  displays  a  hope  of  profit ;  and  although 
my  friends  here  oppose  my  enterprise  and  plans 
regarding  patents  and  science  in  general,  yet  in 
this  case  perhaps  they  may  allow  me  to  assist  you." 

"  Amy  and  the  children — she  is  my  sister — ^a 
widow,  and  they  are  orphans,  dead  I  dread  gentle- 
men— it  may  be  died  from  want." 

Mr.  Graham  was  thinking  of  another  Amy  and 
her  children,  he  looked  up  hurriedly  and  said, 
"  now  tell  me  who  was  to  pay  your  fare  to 
London." 


'*  He  bade  me  never  say,  but  It  is  to  be  paid. 
I  repay  it  if  I  live— and  what  I  have  cost  you 
too." 

•'  As  to  that  you  will  pay  it  whenever  yo . '  ^ 
a. tenth  part  of  my  income  for  three  years  running, 
and  for  the  other  I  knew  it  all — a  noble  act  of  aa 
honest  fellow." 

"  There  are  two  of  them." 

'*  Yes,  tho  two  brothers,  the  old  man's  strength 
and  the  mother's  heart  make  a  blending  to  be 
proud  of.  Now  why  do  you  not  tell  us  bow  you 
came  here,  and  know  already  that  you  have  failed 
in  your  journey.     We  might  help  you." 

The  young  man  opened  his  small  writing  ease 
and  an  ingeniously  concealed  spring.  "  This  is 
one  of  them,  but  Mr.  Jones  the  writer  is  not  ia 
this  country.  They  have  inquired  everywhere,**  he 
said. 

"  The  brothers  you  mean/*  said  Graham,  "  too 
downright  and  honest  to  think  of  this,"  he  added, 
and  banded  over  the  letter  unread  to  Moorcleuch, 
"  Mr.  Fittenwecn  knows  the  writer." 

*'  To  be  sure  I  do,  oh !  to  be  sure  I  can  get 
him  this  afternoon  for  you.*' 

"  I  know  said  the  stranger  that  I  can  find  the 
other  party,  whom  I  came  here  perhaps  to  see, 
but  I  can  only  see  him  in  circumstances  that  bare 
not  occurred.  It  is  painful  to  me,  sir,  but  I  am 
under  no  promise  not  to  show  this  docnment 
though  that  was  implied.  I  can  hardly  make  my- 
self intelligible  to  you  otherwise.  You,  sir,  can 
glance  over  the  letter  and  explain  to  these  gentle- 
men, why  I  only  show  it  to  you."  The  invalid's 
hand  shook  widely  as  he  handed  an  opened  letter 
to  Mr.  Graham. 

A  stout,  strong- hearted  man,  but  not  oftea 
sentimental,  is  John  Graham — not  easily  moved ; 
but  as  he  read  his  cheek  grew  paler,  and  then  he 
bit  his  lip  hard,  and  next  the  heel  of  his  heavy 
boot  struck  on  Mrs.  Morton's  floor,  as  if  he  wished 
to  press  out  one  of  the  boards »  which  he  might 
have  done,  so  far  as  bone  and  muscle  go.  At  last, 
*'  I  can't  see — I  must  be  getting  blind,"  he  mut- 
tered, rising  and  walking  to  the  window.  The 
tims  seemed  long  ere  he  read  out  the  letter,  bat 
when  that  was  done,  he  was  longer  of  folding  it 
up  again. 

"  Mr.  Fittcnweera  does  not,  but  this  gentleman 
already  knows  everything  stated  here  particolarly. 
You  see  we  may  help  you;  it*s  nothing  very 
strange  to  us.     Shall  I  show  him  the  document  ? 

"  In  that  case,  if  you  please." 

I  took  the  letter.  Before  I  had  finished  it,  the 
invalid  said,  *'  There  is  a  second  letter — ^you  may 
read  it  now.**  That  letter  also  carried  Mr.  Graham 
oflf  to  tho  window.  He  completed  it,  and  tuniiog 
to  Moorcleuch  said,  **  Mr.  Fittenweem,  why  don't 
you  run  up  to  Blackwall,  and  have  a  last  glance  of 
the  great  ship  ?     Will  you  go  P" 

"  Yes,  by  the  way,  that  is  an  errand,  and  ^ou 
want  to  go.  I  know  all  concerning  the  ship— *ll 
in  disorder — nothing  done  out.  Still,  I  wHl  ran 
up  with  you." 
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"  Look  now,"  Graham  said  io  the  invalid,  "  if 
you  were  up,  you  cannot  move  here  and  there  to 
make  inquiriea ;  wanting  money,  wanting  strength. 
We  wish  to  see  this  great  ship.  That  will  take 
no  time ;  so  we  shall  find  out  your  sister  and  her 
children  better  than  you  could,  as  matters  stand ; 
and  we  will  too,  I  hope.*' 

It  was  so  arranged. 

*'  Don't  you  be  troubled  so,  it's  not  pliilosophi- 
oal,  audit's  not  becoming  in  a  pataittee  and  a 


devotee  of  science,  man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward,  but  he  should  keep  down  the 
sparks.  It  does  not  always  rain,  when  it  doe?, 
wc  need  the  shower,*'  and  with  many  other  say- 
ings, Mr.  Pittenweem  sought  to  comfort  the 
mourner. 

"  John  Morton,**  said  the  stranger. 

"  Certainly,"  interposed  Mr.  Graham,  "  he  must 


go- 


To-morrow  evening*8  train,  then. 


IRISH     REVIVALS    AND     THE    PULPIT. 


Two  months  since  I  mentioned  some  peculiarities 
n  preaching  observed  in  Glasgow,  with  the  honest 
purpose  of  permitting  the  press  to  repay  the  many 
lessons  which,  doubtless  with  great  propriety,  we 
receive  from  the  pulpit.  Since  then  an  account 
has  been  published  of  the  money  paid  in  Glasgow 
for  church  building  alone  within  thirteen  years. 
The  expenditure  on  that  head  approaches  to  half 
a  million.  The  increase  of  church  accommodation 
is  not  fairly  represented  by  that  h^lf  million,  how- 
ever, although  the  full  meaning  was  not  given  to 
the  figures  in  the  British  Association,  where  the 
statement  was  made.  Several  churches  have  been 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  at  an  expenditure  which 
has  not  added  to  the  number  of  pews.  Others 
hare  been  taken  down,  and  the  ground  sold.  The 
latter  operation  has  only  occurred  in  districts  where 
ground  was  valuable,  and  wanted  for  warehouses. 
The  amount,  therefore,  is  not  all  on  one  side ;  but 
after  reckoning  the  decrease,  a  great  gain  remains, 
though  not  equal  to  the  increase  of  population. 

Within  the  two  months  since  I  last  noticed  this 
subject,  a  great  talk  has  arisen  respecting  revivals 
in  Ireland.  The  similar  talk  on  revivals  in  the 
United  States  last  year,  was  an  exaggeration, 
probably.  Any  revival  of  religion  that  does  not 
curtail  common  sins,  must  be  considered  only  as  a 
pretence.  On  that  subject,  no  doubt  can  exist. 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  ;'*  but  in  the 
Union,  the  grand  sin  of  the  nation  is  deeper- 
rooted  and  stronger,  to  all  human  appearance,  this 
year  than  last.  Drunkenness,  was  probably  the 
besetting  sin  of  Ulster,  and  the  best  evidence  of 
truth  in  this  proceeding  is  the  obvious  reduction 
of  this  vice. 

These  revivals  msy  be  of  two  kinds,  in  one  re- 
spect. They  may  mean  greater  attention  to  reli- 
gion on  the  part  of  its  former  professors,  or  its 
profession  by  its  former  contemners ;  and  the  first 
will  not  tell  so  obviously  as  the  second  on  society. 

Mr.  Gilfillan,  of  Dundee,  has  been  charged  in 
some  journals,  and  in  other  media,  with  imputing 
these  manifestations  or  movements  to  Satan.  This 
active  essayist,  neither  in  the  press  nor  the  pulpit 
is  likely  to  promulgate  so  low  an  opinion  of  the 
Satanic  intellect  as  to  suppose  its  owner  capable  of 


interfering  with  a  bustling  trade  in  whiskey.  He 
referred,  probably,  to  these  physical  manifestations 
on  which  different  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
All  parties  who  have  seen  them  assert  that  Ihey 
are  of  an  extraordinary  nature  ;  but  some  call  them 
miraculous,  and  part  of  their  historians  ascribe 
them  to  evil,  and  others  to  good  influences. 

Respecting  them  more  than  is  necessary  has 
been  said  and  written,  for  they  do  not  form  so 
large  a  feature  in  these  changes  as  in  their  records. 
People  are  apt  to  speak,  think,  and  write  more  of 
the  marvellous  than  the  useful.  One  minister,  I  ob- 
serve, while  informing  his  people  of  his  own  expe- 
riences on  a  visit  to  Ulster,  says  that  such  manifes- 
tations are  not  numerous  noT,  and  are  not  neces- 
sary to  conversion.  The  latter  assurance!  must 
be  true,  or  the  churches  have  been  hitherto  in  a 
lamentable  state. 

The  symptoms,  noticed  so  much,  occur  almost 
universally  with  ignorant  persons,  or  with  others 
who  have  lived  in  a  disreputable  and  strange  man- 
ner. There  are  exceptions  which  will  chiefly 
occur  among  neglected  and  young  or  nervous  per- 
sons. They  are  surrounded  with  a  changed  and 
changing  moral  atmosphere.  They  hear  it  ascribed 
to  the  grandest  and  greatest  agent.  They  feel,  as 
it  were,  drawn  into  the  more  immediate  presence 
of  their  Creator.  Many  of  them  are  naturally 
superstitious.  They  hnve  always  believed  in  the 
close  presence  of  spiritual  agencies  in  certaiu 
places  and  times.  That  mental  characteristic  is 
now  employed  on  another  theme — suddenly,  in 
many  instances;  and  physical  consequences  seem 
almost  necessities.  They  are  not  encouraged  by 
many  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work — 
perhaps  they  are  encouraged  by  few  ministers  and 
these  the  less  efiBcient  labourers. 

No  perse  n  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be  '  converted ' 
without  the  agency  or  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As  the  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots, 
so  neither  can  a  human  being  change  his  heart.  It 
is  very  irrational  to  find  doubts  exist  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  strict  analogy  to  the  common  opera- 
tions of  nature.  Man  cannot  do  them,  and  he 
cannot  secure  that  they  will  be  done.  He  can 
employ  the  means  in  both  cases,  but  he  could  not 
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extnet  a  dew«drop  from  the  atmosphere,  or  anin 
shower  from  the  clouds,  and  hid  the  sanheamt 
come  to  varm  the  earth.  NeTerthelcss,  many 
persons  helicTO  them  selves  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing a  greater  work  than  either  of  these. 

The  effusion  of  Ibe  spirit  is  a  continuous  work ; 
but  in  Ulster  a  multitude  of  persons  have  been, 
in  the  last  two  or  three  months,  turned  out  of  an 
aTOwedlj  sinful  course  into  personal  earnestness 
respecting  their  eternal  fate  and  that  of  their 
neighbours.  Only  one  explanation  exists,  but  it 
need  not  be  employed  for  ordinary  consequences  of 
excitement.  It  may  be  eren  true  that  among  the 
wheat  there  are  tares  sown  by  another  hand. 
That  is  a  Scriptural  explanation  of  the  ordinary 
history  of  the  churches.  It  has  been  always  true, 
but  the  tares  will  grow  few  and  fewer  in  time ; 
the  wheat  will  be  planted  thick,  and  thicker — that, 
also,  is  the  plain  Scriptural  testimony. 

The  language  employed  by  some  of  the  ministers 
engaged  in  these  proceedings,  almost  compels  us 
to  believe  that  they  write  hastily,  and  in  some 
confusion,  or  that  they  do  not  comprehend  the 
theory  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  blessed  provision 
that  many  persons  enjoy  its  benefits  who  do  not 
understand  its  theory.  It  is  sad  that  many  also 
intellectually  compr  ehend  this  truth  without  any 
more  advantage  thereby,  than  if  it  were  a  mere 
philosophical  system. 

In  the  letters  and  papers  to  which  I  refer,  dates 
are  given  for  the  effusion  of  the  spirit  in  particular 
localities,  after  many  meetings  had  been  held,  over 
a  long  period,  for  prayer  that  He  might  appear  in 
His  work.  Yet,  unless  the  prayers  were  mere 
pretences,  or  formal  operations,  and  not  likely  to 
be  answered ;  and  if  those  who  joined  in  them 
really  and  sincerely  desired  what  they  sought,  that 
work  was  already  commenced  so  far  as  they  were 
involved  personally. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  there  is  exaggeration  in 
these  accounts,  accompanied  by  injustice  to  the 
dead  and  the  past.  One  minister  describes  Cole- 
raine  as  previously  to  June  or  July  last,  a  drunken, 
swearing,  prayerless  town.  I  knew  Coleraine 
many  years  since.  Within  that  period  it  has  been 
gradually  improving.  Then  it  was  not  altogether 
a  prayerless  town,  and  its  people  were  not  ad- 
dicted to  drinking  and  swearing  more  than  any 
others. 

Even  Mr.  Grant,  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Ad- 
vtrtiser,  an  excellent  and  experienced  man,  but 
withal  not  likely  to  be  easily  imposed  upon,  sajs, 
in  page  nine  of  his  tract  on  the  subject — 

II  nif  startle  thoM  who  are  only  iroperfeetly  acqoainted 
with  the  deteilft  of  thie  marvelloai  movement,  when  it  ia 
slated  thst  in  Coleraine — and  probably  the  same  msy  be  said 
of  other  places— there  have  been  more  eases  of  cunTersion 
during  the  last  three  monthi,  than  there  had  been  for  the 
previoos  fifty,  perhaps  we  should  say  a  hoadred  years. 

The  passage  startles  me,  because  I  rejoioe  in 
the  hope,  almost  the  certain  hope,  although  not 
partioolarly  intereated  in  the  place,  that  during 
the  laat  hundred  years  there  have   been  many 


more  oonversBons  in  Cderaine  than  thare  are  iaba- 
bitants  to  be  eonveited  at  the  preeent  day. 

Mr.  Grant's  little  tract  b,  however,  useful,  and 
worthy  of  commendation ;  but  if  he  is  apt  to  over- 
state a  case  of  this  nature,  more  likely  sliU  are 
men  less  accustomed  to  change  and  exetteneat, 
but  cast  into  the  heart  of  this  work. 

One  minister,  from  Scotland,  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment to  find  that  the  PresbyterisB  eongrt* 
gations  had  among  them  prayer  neetiags  for  \Jk 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  months.  His  astonishment 
must  be  vcty  astonishing  to  others  who  know,  as  I 
know,  that  such  meetings  hkve  been  common  and 
general  for  many  years. 

Another  minister  expressed  surprise  at  the  feel- 
ing he  saw  evinced  at  Saintfield,  a  small  town  near 
Belfast,  in  county  Down;  but  any  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality  might  have  told  lifm 
that  it  has  been  the  home  of  earnest,  faithful  men 
for  a  long  period.  I  can  recall  in  my  memory, 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  three  minis- 
ters in  one  of  its  congregations,  all  amiable,  intel- 
lectual, and  very  earnest  men,  who  laboured  there 
a  few  years  each,  and  they  died.  Gradually  these 
means  do  affect  men's  minds  in  a  small  neigh- 
bourhood: 

The  testimony  of  judges  from  the  beneh  of 
magistrates  in  their  place,  and  of  eueh  men  as  the 
Bishop  of  Down,  Dr.  Cooke,  Dr.  McGosh,  Mr. 
McNaughtan,  Professor  Gibson,  whom  I  name 
as  being  known  widely,  and  all  unlikely  to  he  vic- 
tims of  delusion,  or  even  an  improper  enthusiasm 
should  settle  any  question  respecting  the  exteot 
and  nature  of  these  remarkable  changes  in  Ulster. 
Mr.  Somerville,  of  Glasgow,  inquired  in  Coleraioe, 
at  the  booksellers,  for  their  practical  opinion  on  the 
subject.  They  can  give  very  good  information  on 
the  reading  tendencies  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
that  the  character  of  their  sales  had  changed 
greatly.  The  Superintendent  of  Excise  told  him 
in  the  Coleraine  district,  he  had  not  received 
one-tenth  of  the  revenue  for  June  and  July  last 
that  was  ordinarily  paid  in  these  two  months  for 
spirits. 

Dr.  Massie,  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Evan- 
gelical Society,  has  published  a  work  on  the  subject, 
containing  more  facts  than  any  other  I  have  seen.^ 
The  Kev.  Mr.  Park,  of  Ballymoney,  told  him  that 
the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  spirits,  for  a  month, 
in  a  radius  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  had  been  equi- 
valent to  £400.  Mr.  Park  is  a  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate man,  the  very  last  person  in  Ulster  whom 
I  would  expect  to  offer  a  hasty  or  extravagant 
estimate.  The  12th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  produced,  in  former  years, 
an  average  of  fifty  convictions  at  Coleraine.  The 
number  in  the  last  year  was  four.  But  the  anni* 
versary  was  not  forgotten,  aecording  to  Dr. 
McKuight,  the  editor  of  the  Londoftderr^  Standard, 
in  that  city,  only  without  party  emblems,  the 
observers  went  to  worship  with  their  bibles  in 

*  John  Snow,  London. 
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their  hand^  and  the  months  of  June  and  July  had 
bronght  a  sale  of  oyer  5,000  bibles  to  one  of  the 
dealers  in  Londonderry. 

Por  many  years  the  preparation  of  these  changes 
has  gone  forward  gradually  growing  and  strength- 
ening in  Ubter,  although  their  development  in 
their  more  remarkable  forms  is  confined  to  one  half 
of  the  proyince  or  thereby.  The  change  in  the 
opinions  of  the  people  began  to  be  extensive  and 
manifest  thirty  years  since,  after  the  great  contro- 
versy on  evangelical  doctrine,  chiefly  conducted 
by  Dr.  Cooke,  of  Belfast,  which  terminated  in  the 
separation  of  one  Presbyterian  body  from  the 
Arians  and  Soeinians,  and  then  the  junction  of  the 
two  bodies  holding  evangelical  opinions. 

Since  that  period,  slowly  it  is  true,  but  percep- 
tibly, the  means  have  increased,  their  employment 
has  become  more  earnest,  and  there  have  been 
scattered  over  the  land,  numbers  of  anxious  and 
devoted  men  belonging  to  different  denominations. 
All  the  agencies,  from  excellent  scholastic  educa- 
tion onwards  and  upwards  have  been  brought  into 
use,  and  very  many  men  have  gone  away  from 
earnest  and  in  the  world  unremunerated  work  to 
rest,  ere  the  more  general  harvest  time.  More 
than  twelve  years  since  a  scheme  of  open  air  ad- 
dresses during  the  summer  months  was  adopted, 
and  they  have  been  efficient  for  their  purpose, 
l^ow  many  persons  actually  engaged  in  these 
operations  speak  and  write  as  if  some  strange 
thing  had  occurred  to  them,  and  not  the  very  end 
which  they  have  sought.  Hereafter,  when  this 
excitement  has  calmed  into  the  common  course  of 
life — but  a  better  life  with  many  than  heretofore — 
men  will  be  abler  than  now  to  trace  the  course  of 
events,  and  they  will  find  that  means  in  themselves 
of  small  power  indeed — have  been,  as  probably 
they  always  will  be,  the  apparent  cause  of  decisive 
and  mental  changes — the  apparent  and  outward, 
for  still  the  inward,  and  the  real  cause  works  by 
these  means.  Not  always  in  any  unbending  routine 
but  generally,  the  analogy  between  the  natural  and 
moral,  the  material  and  the  spiritual  world  is  com- 
plete. Harvest  comes  following  on  seed  time,  but 
the  harvest  partakes  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
seed  sown,  and  is  great  in  no  small  proportion  to 
the  cultivation. 

No  other  fact  perhaps  should  present  equal  in- 
ducement for  labour,  or  should  more  readily  carry 
the  pnlpit  out  of  the  routine  of  essays,  into  a  not 
less  intellectual  but  a  more  genial,  perhaps  more 
homely  style  of  teaching. 

It  was  a  morning  of  surpassing  loveliness  in  my 
street  of  London.  The  gardens  were  all  rich  in 
the  bloom  of  autumnal  flowers,  full  of  showy — high, 
tapering,  big-leaved  flowers;  but  there  was  no 
seent  in  them  like  that  of  a  small  bush  of  mint. 
No  wind  shook  the  trees,  but  a  thick  dew  had 
fallen,  and  when  the  sun  rose,  the  green  leaves 
seemed  to  have  been  sprinkled  over  with  silvery 
dust.  An  aspen  shook  tremulously,  like  a  living 
creature  shivering  in  a  freezing  temperature ;  yet 
the  day  was  hot,  with  a  heavier  feeling  than  that 


of  July,  damper  and  more  depressing  in  its  nature 
— for  all  creatures  seemed  wearied.  The  butter- 
flies and  strange  moths  floated  in  the  atmosphere 
on  lazy  wings.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the  heat 
became  more  stifling ;  but  there  was  that  calm  and 
peace  which,  by  their  contrast,  give  "  Sabbaths''  a 
strangely  pleasant  feeling  in  one  of  the  middle-class 
and  quiet  streets  of  the  London  suburbs,  and  which, 
somehow,  one  does  not  experience  to  the  same 
extent  in  other  large  towns.  Within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  this  stillness,  business  is  conducted  often 
in  "  a  spirited  manner,"  and  the  slavery  of  the 
shopocracy  is  painfully  manifest. 

It  was  wearing  on  to  eleven.  I  passed  a  broad 
thoroughfare.  No  shop  was  open  there — for  it  is 
a  respectable  street,  and  its  shopkeepers  are  re- 
spectable. They  have  very  respectable  customers, 
who  would  be  offended  by  any  demonstration  of 
Sunday  trading ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  worthy  persons  who  own  these  great 
"  emporiums"  of  goods  have  the  slightest  intention 
of  trading  themselves  out  of  their  seventh  day  of 
rest.  I  passed  down  a  narrow  lane,  with  a  few 
cottages,  and  plots  of  ground  nicely  planted  with 
flowering  shrubs,  and  onwards  through  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  a  narrower  part  of  the  lane,  into 
which  a  dozen  of  other  and  narrower  lanes  pour 
their  population.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  shoe- 
maker, and  the  tailor  were  all  active,  and  ready  to 
sell.  Grocery  and  provision  stores  were  occupied 
with  customers.  Only  a  week  previously  the  vestry 
of  St.  Pancras  had  requested  the  police  to  suppress 
the  market  on  Sunday  morning  in  Camden  Town. 
Here  two  policemen  lounged  at  the  door  of  a  large 
provision  shop ;  talking  with  the  shopkeeper,  who 
in  a  white  apron  and  shirt  sieves,  considered  evi- 
dently, or  took  counsel  with  his  friends  in  the 
police,  whether  he  should  shut  yet.  The  bells 
were  warning  all  dealers  of  the  near  approach  of 
canonical  hours,  but  they  did  not  frighten  them  in 
the  slightest  degree.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  clear  some  of  the  shops,  for  they  were  full  of 
customers,  who  were  almost  exclusively  buyera  of 
small  quantities ;  looking  miserably  poor  and 
ragged,  while  they  were  unwashed. 

They  had  not  obtainedtheirweeks' money  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  previous  evening,  and  yet  the  neigh- 
bouring hmes  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  kboureia* 
families  and  their  wages  are  paid  early  on  Satur- 
day, or  they  are  out  of  employment.  The  Sunday 
trading  in  the  districts  chiefly  inhabited  by  labour* 
ers  and  tradesmen  is  notorious,  open  and  "profli- 
gate"— an  oppression  of  the  poor  and  a  slavery  of 
the  dealers — but  in  parts  of  this  district  great 
external  calm  exists,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
lane  through  which  I  passed,  a  stranger  might  have 
supposed  that  he  was  in  a  completely  Puritan  town, 
disturbed  only  by  the  dealers  in  milk.  He  would  have 
learned  the  truth  by  crossing  into  another  street,  for 
the  difference  between  the  two  populations  form- 
ing one  neighbourhood  is  extreme — being  all  the 
way  from  the  Saturday  afternoon  to  the  Sunday  of  a 
middle  class  manufacturing  town.   A  few  publicans 
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with  white  aproDs  and  white  shirt  sleeves  liagered 
near  their  closed  doors  counting  the  minutes  until 
one  o'clock  should  set  them  free.  Perhaps  they 
oonteroplated  the  number  of  sixpences  passing  bj 
them  to  the  bakers,  the  butchers,  and  (lie  provi- 
sion shop ;  or  even  to  the  dealers  in  slop  clothes, 
in  renovated  hats,  and  cheap  shoes,  during  those 
weary  hours  when  they  were  "victims  "of  the 
law  against  selling  strong  drink  until  the  first 
serrioe  be  over  in  the  churches ;  when  they  may 
take  a  spell  of  trade  for  two  hours — but  must 
once  more  close  their  shops  for  the  second  service. 
Probably  if  these  places  of  refreshment  had  all 
been  closed  on  the  preceding  night  at  nine — even 
at  ten— or  perhaps  at  eleven,  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing purchases  might  have  been  made  on  Satur- 
day. 

The  payment  of  wages  forms  the  best  check  to 
this  practice  but  one  that  can  only  be  secured 
by  becoming  the  fashion.  Tbe  law  cannot  com- 
mand and  it  cannot  enable  a  man  to  pay.  Em- 
ployed and  employers  quarrel  often  over  wages, 
but  if  the  latter  would  pay  the  former  on  Wednes- 
days or  Thursday  evening — even  on  Friday's  the 
money  of  those  who  go  to  market  with  the  wages 
of  the  week  would  be  worth  live  to  ten  per  cent, 
more  than  it  is  on  Sunday  mornings :  I  believe 
ten  per  cent,  merely  on  the  price  and  quality  of 
the  goods  which  they  could  boy.  That  would 
help  to  enrich  the  man  and  could  not  impoverish 
the  master.  I  passed  through  a  field.  Three 
yean  ago  in  this  magazine,  the  parties  who 
wanted  a  park  for  Finsbury  were  recommended  to 
buy  that  strip  of  ground  which  was  then  vacant 
nearly,  for  a  breadth  of  one  fourth  of  a  mile  or 
thereby,  on  an  average,  from  Kingsland-road  west- 
ward for  a  full  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  is 
too  late  now,  the  ground  is  nearly  built  over,  and 
there  can  be  no  park  for  Finsbury.  Beside  a 
range  of  half*finished  buildings  a  man  was 
enlarging  with  vehemence  on  .the  grievances 
of  the  people,  and  the  necessity  for  nn  extended 
suffrage.  He  had  gathered  around  him,  silting  on 
logs  of  wood,  or  piles  of  bricks,  and  crowding  near 
the  "  platform  *'  several  hundred  persons.  They 
had  chiefly  to  visit  the  barber  still,  Ihat  morning, 
and  some  of  them  did  not  seem  to  belong  quite  to 
the  class  whose  exclusion  from  the  suffrage  is  in 
every  sense  a  living  wrong.  They  rather  belonged 
to  that  miniority  who  might  be  improved  by  their 
admission,  and  who  could  do  no  harm  to  the  stale, 
for  they  are  everywhere  a  small  minority.  The 
speaker  complained  of  Christianity  because  it  had 
not  secured  for  them  their  rights.  It  is  an  error 
in  reasoning.  Christianity  secures  them,  only  like 
some  other  good  laws  it  is  not  administered 
faithfully.  These  errors  of  which  one  party,  a  de- 
clining party,  make  ninch,  are  chargeable  on  the 
professors  of  Christianity  but  by  uo  means  upon 
the  system.  Within  a  few  feet  of^  the  outer  ring 
round  the  political  speaker  with  only  a  narrow 
pathway  between  the  two  crowds,  a  young  man 
within  a  circle,  was  engaged  in  prayer ;  and  he 


subsequently  addressed  his  meeting.  HiepoliU- 
cian  made  some  remarks  on  the  eoiidaet  of  his 
rival,  who  he  thought  should  have  joined  him,  and 
applied  his  energy  to  practical  purposes.  The 
politician  was  very  ignorant,  for  at  that  moment 
the  preacher's  prayer  was  **  thy  kingdom  oome.'* 
No  reformer  who  knows  his  piineiples  can  want 
more  than  thai.  '*Thy  kingdom  come."  All 
earth's  good  and  all  it's  people's  needs  centre  in 
these  three  Saxon  words.  The  chairman  of  the 
p.)liticians  dissented,  and  intimated  that  they  must 
not  attack  their  neighbours.  "  Why !"  said  the 
speaker.  "Free  discussion," answered  theehairman, 
"and  CTery  man  to  his  own  work.  We  can  have  no 
more  of  that."  At  that  hour  some  hundreds  of 
ministers,  within  a  few  miles,  were  deplor- 
ing, doubtless,  empty  sittings  in  their  chuiehes, 
and  the  "  revival "  in  Ireland,  was  running  into 
their  mind ;  while  at  that  spot  a  thousand  men 
were  willing  to  hear  anything  in  the  open  air. 
The  Irish  revival  as  it  is  called  has  been  the  result 
of  hard  work,  and  many  summers  spent  in  out  of 
door  preaching.  Through  a  maze  of  streets  pre- 
senting the  same  features — ^half  the  population 
slaving  in  toil  on  the  day  of  rest,  I  made  my  way 
to  ouc  little  chapel  hidden  among  clusters  of  amall 
houses,  requiring  ingenuity  or  practise  to  find 
one's  way  in  and  out  amongst  them. 

The  little  edifice  is  in  shape  rery  like  unto  a 
giants  tomb — a  deep    and   narrow    bor — made 
darker  by  the  galleries ;   of  which  the  front  aanta 
almost  meet — a  parasol  or  umbrella  conld  securely 
bridge   the  chasm,  but  a  long   staff  miglit  be 
stretched  over  the  gulf  between  these  galleriea. 
The  exterior  and  the  interior  make  the  chapel  as 
old  fashioned  in  appearance  as  any  ecclesiastical 
edifice  in  the  quietest  hamlet  of  the  land.     The 
chapel  has  been  contrived  for  five  hundred  sitters 
or  thereby,  and  had  been  put  together  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago.      Age  and  inconvenience  are 
indicated  at  all  points  and  nearly  everything  pos- 
sible has  been  done,  at  considerable  expense  and 
no  inconsiderable  ingenuity  to  render  the  hearers 
uncomfortable.     The  pews  are  certainly  provided 
with  kneeling  boards  and  they  have  flaps  which 
may  be  folded  up,  and  secured,  as  a  '*  rest "  for 
the  bible  or  the  hymn  book.     When  the  ohapel 
was  built  it  is  probable  that  numbers  of  the  houses, 
great  and  small,  which  have  gathered  around  it, 
and  close  out  the  side  lights,  were  not  proposed. 
They  are  there  now  however,  and  the  chapel  is 
the  conceaUd  centre  of  a  hidden  cluster.     It  is 
reached  from  the  City  Road,  by  several  sinuosi- 
ties   leading   out  of     that  thoroughfare  in    the 
vicinity  of  a  house  "noted  "  for  objects  hostile  to 
bli  ecclesiastical  purposes.     The  corners  of  these 
sinuosities  were  occupied  by  listless  men,  engaged 
in  burning  up  Virginian  weeds,  interspersed  with 
groups  of  children,   who   divided  their  time  in 
envying  and  watching  the  smokers  and  the  harrows 
of  fish,  fruit,  and  the  novelty  of  the  season,  walnuts. 
The  service  was  commencing  in  the  little  chapel, 
and  to  a  group  of  Sunday  school  children  among 
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oihen,  but  ibej  did  not  consider  the  prooeedinga 
extremely  attractive,  and  reqaired  tho  care  of  two 
overiookers,  who  could  not  possibly  derive  much 
good  from  the  sermon.    Nothing  so  bad  occurred 
as  the  scenes  sometimes  transacted  in  a  larger  but 
similar  building  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where 
I  have  seen  an  exchange  of  blows  between  the 
oyerlooker  and  a  mischievous  but  resolute  scholar. 
The  cottages  in  a  line  with  the  chapel  have  little 
gardens,  acd  another  Sunday  school  with  nigh 
twenty  scholars  had  assembled  to  watch  another 
teacher  who  was  busy  without  coat  or  hat  in 
labouring  his  plot  of  ground.    It  was  so  small 
that  he  might  have  done  it  all  on  another  day 
either  at  even  or  mom,  but  I  fancied  from  his  ap- 
pearance that  he  was  necessitated  to  seize  the 
moment  when  the  public  houses  were  closed,  and 
was  gardening  or  horticulturing  in  that  favourable 
opportunity.    The  idea  occurred  to  me  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  children  had  parents  who 
cared  little  whether  they  passed  their  forenoon,  if 
they  did  not  interfere  with  the  cooking  of  the 
Sunday  dinner,  with  the  gardener  or  the  minister, 
but  men  are  apt  to  grow  uncharitable. 

The  congregation  were  nearly  as  antiquated  as 
the  building ;  and  there  might  have  been  three 
hundred  of  them.  The  females  had  among  them  a 
large  number  of  serviceable  bonnets  that  actually 
answered  the  purposes  for  which  these  articles  are 
supposed  to  have  been  contrived,  and  came  for- 
ward to  a  level  with  the  brow  of  the  wearer,  in 
stead  of  being  hung  behind  over  the  nape  of  the 
neck  or  between  the  shoulders,  in  the  manner  of  a 
fashionable  bonnet  of  the  present  day,  pretty  much 
as  if  its  owner  had  been  exposed  to  a  stiff  gale 
and  the  bonnet  had  been  blown  off  from  its  place, 
bat  was  retained  by  its  strings  from  loosing  all 
connexion  with  its  head,  and  running  away  entirely 
before  the  wind.  It  would  be  difficult  to  propose 
a  more  inconvenient  bonnet  than  that  in  the  exist- 
ing fashion,  unless  some  empress  should  take  to 
wear  something  in  the  place  of  a  knapsack,  and 
call  that  a  bonnet. 

The  congregation  belonged  chiefly  to  the  better 
class  of  artisans  who  struggle  hard  in  the  centre  of 
a  huge  city,  with  high  prices  of  food  and  high 
rent  in  keeping  up  appearances — and  succeed 
Tcry  well.  They  were  all  at  home  in  their  pews ; 
and  some  of  them  roust  have  held  the  same  place 
for  many  years.  The  history  of  these  pews  is 
mosaic  work,  with  many  tales  of  gloom,  and  many 
pleasing  memories,  k  multitude  of  these  memories 
are  treasures  in  the  happy  land.  Nobody  is  en- 
titled to  suppose  that  earth  is  forgotten  in  heaven. 
Eyes  look  from  the  starland  on  our  dull  world  and 
common  things  "  spangle  "  in  their  sight,  not  from 
their  own  light,  but  the  light  that  is  cast  over 
them.  In  heaven  I  dare  say  the  spirits  of  people 
who  were  afflicted  on  earth  very  much,  see  the 
places  of  their  suffering  bright  and  shining  to 
them,  and  count  many  calamities  and  griefs  most 
happy  events.  Tears  look  like  pearls  to  those  who 
know  now  good  and  evil*  and  the  sun  of  that 


knowledge  shines  on  the  tears.  It  is  one  thing  to 
look  on  life  without  the  key,  and  another  thing 
altogether  when  we  can  read  the  mystery.  Life 
is  written  in  hieroglyphics  to  the  living  on  earth. 
The  living  in  heaven  are  taught  to  read  the  hiero- 
glyphics, and  thus  it  may  be  that  scenes  in  this 
world  whereiu  we  see  no  beauty  have  surpassing 
interest  to  those  who  look  to  them  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  To  me  these  pews  seemed  incon- 
venient, and  very  old — indeed  to  tell  the  truth 
rather  ugly — but  I  had  no  interest  in  them  ;  until 
I  began  to  think  of  the  generations  who  had 
gathered  there  together,  surrounded  by  many  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  with  sorrow  often  in  their 
hearts,  want  sometimes  in  their  homes ;  and  had 
gathered  courage  together,  although  each  heart 
knew  its  own  bitterness,  to  meet  those  bitternesses, 
and  from  the  same  source  drank  of  the  living  water 
that  refreshes  and  strengthens  the  wayfarer  in  the 
wilderness.' 

Among  all  Protestant  Dissenters  the  order  of 
service  closely   resembles  that   followed  in    the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  and  in  all  Presby- 
terian Churches.      In  this  case   more   than  the 
usual  periods  were  devoted  to  praise,  and  as  a 
musical  entertainment,  it  was  not  satisfactory ;  but 
that  not  being  its  object,  it  gave  a  varied  character 
to  the  service,  both  pleasing  and  useful.     There  is 
no  harm,  however,  but  much  good  to  be  gotten 
from  prudent   efforts   to    improve    ecclesiastical 
music.     These  attempts  unfortunately  run  in  the 
direction  of  rendering  it  more  complicated  and 
difficult  in  its  execution.     That  must  be  an  error 
since  ecclesiastical  melodies  should  be  so  simple 
that  all  may  join  them.     The  Sabbath  schools  have 
some  very  plaintive  and  sweet  melodies,  but  being 
used  by  children  they  are  deemed  too  trivial  for 
grown  up  worshippers.     That  is  another  blunder. 
Three  fourths  of  the  persons  in  all  congregations 
are  infants  in  music  and  do  not  appreciate  very 
fine  performances.    They  do  not  say  so  but  it  is 
quite  true.     I  recollect  on  a  Saturday  evening — 
at  a  late  hour  noticing  the  progress  of  a  lame  boy 
who  on  a  London  street  sung  Dr.  Watts  hymn— 
"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,"  accompanying 
the  words  on  the  violin.     He  would  not  have  at- 
tracted much  notice  in  Belgravia  perhaps,   and 
some  crusty  old  bachelor  would  have  sent  a  letter 
next  day  to  the  Timet  ou  the  nuisance,  but  he 
gathered  a  good  harvest  in  the  crowded  quarter  of 
the  town  selected  for  his  beat,  because  his  hearers 
remembered  the  hymn  and  the  melody.     Congre- 
gations want  simple   music  in  order  to  be  really 
interested  in  that  department  of  worship. 

The  teaching  of  the  service  was  derived  from 
Amos  iii.  3  :  *'  Can  two  walk  together,  except  they 
be  agreed."  The  preacher  is  a  strong  man  with  a 
strong  voice,  which  would  fill  a  huge  tabernade, 
but  he  cannot  help  that.  He  is  a  controversialist 
evidently  and  he  may  have  acquired  the  character 
from  the  nature  of  his  neighbourhood.  He  has 
the  common  error  in  English  pulpits  now  of  en- 
deavouring  to  say   smart   things.      It  may   be 
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increased  probftblj  b^  the  saceess  of  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
but  no  person  need  ever  attempt  to  imitate  eiUier 
tbe  eccentricities  or  the  flashes  of  genius.  Tliey  are 
natural  in  the  original,  and  unless  they  be  natural 
they  cannot  be  useful.  "  Enoch  walked  for  three 
hundred  years  with  Ood.  They  roust  have  been 
well  acquainted  in  all  that  time/*  the  preacher 
said,  and  the  idea  was  wrong.  The  Creator  re- 
quires no  time  to  be  acquainted  with  his  creatures 
— ^neither  three  hundred  minutes  nor  three  hundred 
years.  ' 

The  preacher  said  that  he  was  anxious  for 
evangelical  union,  but  he  could  not  accomplish  it ; 
as  the  liberal  people  were  the  most  illiberal  in 
their  practice.  There  is  truth  in  the  laying  as 
respects  political  topics.  I  never  experienced  half 
the  illiberality  from  a  Tory,  th«t  I  have  met  from 
Manchester  school  men.  Once  differ  from  auy 
point  on  their  bigotry  and  the  sin  never  to  be  for- 
given by  them  has  been  incurred.  Curiously  enough 
the  most  narrow  minded  of  them  are  tlie  converts,  or 
the  perverts  as  a  Conservative  would  say.  The 
Peelite  section  are  Ingotted  in  the  extreme,  and 
would  work  their  present  principles  to  ruin  if  they 
were  permitted.  The  preacher,  however,  referred 
to  the  friends  of  Evangelical  Union  who  he  asserted 
disliked  his  high  Calvinism.  It  must  not  find  ex- 
pression among  them,  he  informed  his  people,  and 
they  evidently  sympathised  with  him.  I  suppose 
that  in  a  union  of  different  sections  people  must 
confine  themselves  to  the  points  on  which  they 
agree.  Bjgh  Calvinism  not  being  one  of  them,  of 
course  it  need  not  be  discussed  in  the  union.  Its 
absence  does  not  bespeak  bigotry  in  favour  of  any 
other  view.  The  preacher  in  the  field  was  n3t  I 
suppose  a  high  Calvinist,  but  he  was  engaged  in  « 
labour  with  which  the  preacher  in  the  diapel  must 
sympathise;  and  there  can  be  little  need  of 
differences  between  them  till  that  work  be  done. 
The  te^t  does  not  s^y  that  two  cannot  walk 
together  unless  they  agree  in  every  possible  point, 
however  important^  or  however  minute.  It  speaks 
of  agreement  as  the  grand  principle — agraement 
to  walk  in  tbe  same  direction.  Two  could  walk 
together,  so  far  as  the  interpretation  is  eoafined  to 
the  walking  of  one  human  being  with  another,  and 
dispute  all  the  way;  but  if  they  had  decided  to 
walk  in  different  directions  of  course  they  oould 
not  bear  each  other  company,  without  one  of  them 
being  put  out  of  his  road.  Many  disputes  weaken  a 
general  cause.  High  Calvinism  may  be  left  aimply 
to  the  declaration  of  prescience  and  oowipotence. 
These  attributes  believed  in  and  conceded,  the 
practical  purpose  is  gained.  Yet  the  eontroversy  has 
weakened  the  general  cause,  and  rendered  neces- 
sary now  the  outdoor  work. 

Down  in  this  wilderness  of  dwellings  it  was 
clear  from  his  style  that  the  preacher  met  with 
many  infidels.  They  tell  yon  he  said  that  there  is 
no  hell  but  a  mans  own  oonscienoe.  That  idea  he 
sought  to  refute.  Now  there  b  an  easier  way  of 
deaUng  witb  the  matter.    Be  it  as  you  say,  but  an 


wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  for  ever  and  for  evar 
more  P  Heaven  he  said  was  made  heaven  by  Gods 
presence.  He  might  have  said  ol  anoiber  atate 
that  it  is  what  it  is  by  His  absenqe  to  heal  and 
bind  up  the  wounded  spirit  and  to  wipe  tears  from 
many  weeping  eyes.  This  is  a  planet  of  mercies 
and  judgments.  There  are  other  planets  and 
their  aatelites. 

With  small  deduction  howaver,  the  diseourse 
was  good  and  useful  to  those  who  comprehended 
it,  and  these  were  all  the  grown  up  people,  as 
f!here  were  no  terms  used  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing learning  and  to  the  ignorant  unintelligible. 
The  people  moreover,  clearly  understood  and  valuad 
their  preacher.  He  had  attained  union  in  his  own 
church,  That  was  a  great  gain.  Yet  for  the 
young — the  little  Sabbath  school  children — many 
of  whom  had  no  parents  there — and  to  the  little 
children  in  the  family  pews— there  was  notliing 
that  they  could  comprehend  or  make  sense  from. 
This  is  a  great  difficulty  that  has  to  be  overcome. 

I  am  a  stranger  in  the  locality  and  I  contrived 
to  lose  my  way,  and  thus  was  able  to  sauntar 
round  the  chapel  among  the  lanes  for  a  few  minutea 
— with  one  object.  I  wanted  to  see  the  i^[>pear- 
ance  of  the  ainall  houses  into  which  tiie  oongrega-> 
tion  so  far  as  they  live  in  the  locality  passed ;  and 
they  were  the  neatest  houses  in  their  way.  One 
middle  aged  lady  went  into  a  house  built  round 
behind  with  little  flower  pots,  and  ever  so  nany 
specimens  of  flowers.  They  had  not  ooat  iMck 
more  than  care,  but  they  needed  that,  and  it  m$f 
be  that  they  brought  back  an  old  home  and  oU 
times  to  the  nund.  All  throogh  this  dietaet  a 
love  of  flowere  giowa  stronger  year  kij  year.  I 
have  watched  it  ocoasioaally  for  many  years ;  and 
now  creeping  plants  grow  up  from  one  window  to 
anoUier  earefully  gnided  by  little  atrings,  and 
altogether  theni  is  an  apparent  improveneiit  in 
this  reapeet.  There  dwelleth  sUU  eoae  good 
thing  where  liveUi  the  love  of  floweci. 

This  one  faot  politioians  and  statesmen  should 
feel  and  know,  and  if  they  please  watoh  that  these 
litUe  congregations  in  crowded  and  seeming  lost 
districts  are  in  tbe  plainest  manner  "the  salt  of  the 
world."  Tb^  earry  on  a  great  battle  with  ear- 
rounding  ignoranoe  and  vice,  yet  they  have  no 
thought  of  the  fight  all  that  time.  Besides  higher 
matters  of  faith  these  Chridtiaa  worshippers  an 
witnesses  there  in  favour  of  clean  and  neat  elothea 
and  homes,  in  favour  of  care  for  children,  for  their 
children  looked  happier  and  healthier  than  the 
mobs  of  young  creatures  entirely  negleoted  ia  the 
lanes ;  they  are  witnesses  for  the  best  demoorM^ 
— the  grand  equality  of  the  Sabbath*— for  these 
hard  working  men  felt  themselves  more  men  with^ 
out  knowing  it,  as  they  passed  the  opening  doois 
of  the  public  houses  without  a  sigh,  and  hale  and 
hearty  went  on  their  way  home  with  their  own 
around  them,  than  the  dawdling  smokers  who 
waited  for  the  hour  of  beer  or  gin  in  heat iaeaa 
and  weary. 
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Italy  has  been  the  land  of  painters  pre- 
eminent for  a  number  of  excellent  artists. 
m  their  lives  we  remark  how  despotic  nature  ' 
ever  is,  for  these  men,  as  a  rale,  were  not , 
orig^nallj  intended  for  the  calling  they  ulti- 
matelj  and  successfully  followed. 

Michael  Angelo  was  educated  as  a  lawyer ; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  studied  under  a  goldsmith  ; 
Correggio  received  merely  a  good  practical  educa- 
tion without  any  artistic  design  or  direction  given 
to  it.  Yet  nature  had  determined  that  they  all 
should  be  artists,  and  therefore  artists  they 
became. 

Cimabue,  born  in  the  year  1240,  is  another 
example  of  the  power  of  nature.  Perhaps  he, 
according  to  the  accident  of  birth,  can  scarcely 
be  included  in  the  term  middle-class,  his 
family  being  noble ;  still  we  may  justly  con- 
clude that  he  did  belong  to  that  class,  from  the 
fact  of  his  adopting  an  artistic  life  as  his  profes- 1 
sion,  and  following  it  with  a  view  to  pecuniary 
advantage. 

Giovanni  Cimabue  was  born  in  Florence. 
He  was  a  clever,  intelligent  boy,  giving  pro- 
mise in  his  youth,  of  future  intellectual  supe- 
riority ;  his  father  sent  him  to  study  under  a 
relation,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  in- 
tellectual acquirements,  and  at  that  time 
grammatical  instructor  to  the  novices  of  the 
convent  of  Santa  Maria  Novella. 

But  he  cared  little  for  grammar  or  literature, 
and  employed  the  time  which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  study,  in  the  graphic  repre- 
sentations of  living  objects,  on  every  bare 
surface  which  might  serve  as  a  sketching 
board  for  his  pencil.  His  books  were  covered 
with  drawings  of  men,  horses,  houses,  land- 
scapes, &c.,  everything  in  fact  which  the  boy 
saw,  and  which  it  pleased  him  to  imitate. 
None  of  his  books  escaped ;  the  delineating 
process  was  visible  on  every  page,  to  the 
evident  satisfaction  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
equally  evident  annoyance  of  his  master.  But 
in  those  unsophisticated  efforts  lay  the  germs 
and  proof  of  the  genius  which  afterwards  was 
seen  and  acknowledged. 

About  this  date  a  number  of  Greek  painters 
came    to    Florence,    at     the    request    of  the 

ovemors  of  the  city,  to  amend,  or  as  some 
people  say  to  restore,  the  art  of  painting,  which 
bad  been  almost,  if  not  altogether,  lost  in  the 
troubles  and  disasters  of  preceding  years. 
They  were  engaged  in  painting  a  chapel,  next 
to  that  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  Isovella, 
and  being  so  close,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
boy,  who  was  day  by  day  at  the  latter  place,  and 
who  showed  such  decided  taste  for  the  art  they 
practised,  would  manage  to  see  something  of 


its  performance  under  their  care.  And  this 
was  exactly  what  he  did  do,  for  no  sooner 
were  the  Greeks  fairly  at  work  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Gondi,  than  Giovanni  turned  traitor  to 
Santa  Maria  and  grammar.  He  was  more 
frequently  in  the  studio  than  the  school-room, 
and  evidently  inclined  to  an  artistic  rather 
than  a  literary  career. 

His  father,  with  tine  wisdom,  instead  of 
quarrelling  with  these  inclinations,  gave  way  to 
them  ;  and  after  due  consideration,  and  a  con- 
sultation with  the  Greek  artists,  came  wisely 
to  the  determination  of  placing  the  boy  under 
their  care,  and  allowing  him  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  will. 

Success  was,  of  course,  the  result.  The 
pupil,  discovering  the  faults  of  his  teachers, 
who  were  by  no  means  perfect  in  their  voca- 
tion, very  soon  surpassed  them,  and  seemed  in 
a  fair  way  of  performing  the  work  entrusted  to 
or  expected  from  them,  viz.,  amending  or 
restoring  the  lost  art  of  painting  in  Florence. 

He  now  commenced  a  bold  line  of  action, 
and  departing  from  the  established  rules  of  the 
Greek  painters,  whenever  he  could  improve  by 
doing  so,  he  struck  out  a  style  of  his  own.  His 
works  had  by  this  time  attained  such  celebrity, 
that  he  was  employed  to  paint  several  pictures 
for  the  churches  of  his  native  city,  together  with 
a  "  St.  Francis,"  the  *•  Madonna,"  and  other  sub- 
jects, for  the  convents  and  chapels  of  the  town 
of  Pisa. 

After  a  long  and  eminently  successful  career, 
Cimabue  died  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at 
Florence.  As  he  had  been  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  building  of  this  church,  together 
with  an  architect  of  eminence  named  Lapi,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  he  knew  something  of 
architectural  designing — a  very  probable  fact, 
as  the  artists  of  Italy  at  that  date  not  un fre- 
quently combined  the  two  professions. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Cimabue  we  may  fairly 
select  Giotto  as  an  extraordinary  genius,  and 
ultimately  a  most  successful  artist.  His  history 
is  interesting. 

He  was  born  at  Yespignano,  a  place  of  little 
consequence  about,  fourteen  miles  from  Florence. 
His  father  was  a  simple  husbandman  called 
Boudone,  a  decent  man  in  his  way,  poor  but 
honest.  AVishing  to  bring  up  his  child  usefully, 
and  to  train  him  to  his  own  mode  of  life,  he  set 
him  to  keep  sheep  at  the  age  often.  A  shepherd's 
life  is  sometimes  an  idle  one.  AVhile  the  sheep 
are  grazing,  the  shepherd  has  nothing  to  do 
but  watch  them  ;  and  as  they  are  not  so  erratic 
as  colts  or  goats  or  young  heifers,  the  shepherd 
need  not  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  them  during 
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erery  moment  lest  one  of  them  should  suddenly 
depart  on  a  speedy  and  distant  expedition.         . 

Giotto,  therefore,  like  many  a  shepherd 
before  and  since,  had  plenty  of  idle  time  on  his 
bands  1  and  as  ho  had  not  a  very  extensive  , 
library  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  therefore, 
no  great  choice  of  books  to  be^ile  the  time 
withy  be  looked  out  for  some  other  source  of 
oocnpation  and  amnsement,  and  found  it  in 
drawing. 

His  implements  were  hut  primitive,  it  is 
true,  but  they  answered  his  purpose.  A 
sharpened  stone  serred  for  his  pencil,  and  a 
smooth  slab  of  the  same  material — any  chance 
piece  of  rock — or  even  a  large  pebble — for 
paper.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  stone,  the 
earth  was  his  drawing-board,  and  there  he 
managed  to  imitate  what  he  saw. 

One  day  it  chanced  that  Cimabuc  was  pass- 
ing from  Vespignano  to  Florence,  where  he 
encountered  Giotto  and  his  little  flock  :  the 
sheep  were  feeding  contentedly,  the  boy  sketch- 
ing one  of  them,  as  we  have  described,  on  a 
smooth  piece  of  rock.  The  drawing  showed 
80  much  talent  that  Oimabue  stopped,  and 
entering  into  conversation  with  the  boy,  asked 
if  he  would  like  to  go  home  with  him,  and 
be  taught  to  draw.  Of  course  the  reply  was 
in  the  affirmative,  but  the  father's  consent 
became  a  matter  of  doubt  and  anxiety.  "  Who 
would  take  care  of  the  sheep?  who  perform 
the  other  little  agricultural  offices  which  fell 
to  the  share  of  Giotto  ?**  Those  were  weighty 
considerations,  and  the  child  looked  grave — 
perhaps  sad — as  they  forced  themselves  before 
him. 

But  Oimabue,  who  must  have  seemed  the 
most  delightful  of  all  created  beings  to  Giotto, 
promised  to  smooth  away  all  these  little  diffi- 
culties ;  and  he  kept  his  word,  moreover  (which 
is  doing  more  than  all  people  do  who  make 
promises),  and  had  a  little  conversation  on  the 
subject  with  Boudone,  which  resulted  in  the 
departure  of  Giotto  with  Oimabue. 

The  child,  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  did  not 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  master.  Like  him 
he  ventured  on  original  improvements  and  ex- 
pedients in  art,  and  revived  the  custom  of 
figure  painting  from  living  models,  which  had 
been  forgot ten^  or  not  practised,  for  nearly  two 
centuries. 

Like  other  artists  of  that  date,  his  pictures 
were  chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  consisting 
of  altar  pieces,  and  paintings  used  in  the  deco- 
ration of  chapels  and  cathedrals. 
*  His  fame  at  length  became  so  widely  spread 
that  it  reached  the  papal  ears.  Benedict  IX, 
then  intending  to  have  some  new  paintings  for 
the  ohurch  of  St.  Peter,  and  requiring  a  first- 
rate  artist  to  execute  them,  sent  some  emis- 
saries to  Giotto  to  ascertain  his  capabilities. 
The  well-known  story  of  the  "  circle,"  by  which 


he  satis6ed  the  Pope  on  this  point,  is  admi- 
rably told  by  Vasari.  We  give  the  substance 
of  it  :— 

"The  Pope's  messenger,  on  his  arrival  at 
Florence,  made  many  and  minute  inquiries 
about  the  painter ;  these  being  answered  satis- 
factorily, he  next  repaired  to  his  workshop, 
and  telling  him  the  object  of  his  mission,  re- 
quested a  proof  of  his  skill. 

^  Giotto,  who  was  very  courteous,  took  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil  dipped  in  a  red 
colour  ;  then,  resting  his  elbow  on  his  side  to 
form  a  sort  of  compass,  with  one  turn  of  his 
hand  he  drew  a  circle  so  perfect  and  exact  that 
it  was  a  marvel  to  behold.  This  done,  ho 
turned  smiling  to  the  courtier,  saying,  "  Here 
is  your  drawing."  •*  Am  I  to  have  nothing 
more  than  this?"  inquired  the  latter,  con- 
ceiving himself  to  he  jested  with.  **That  is 
enough  and  to  spare,**  returned  Giotto  :  send 
it  with  the  rest,  and  you  will  see  if  it  will  be 
recognised." 

Of  course  the  messenger  was  not  well 
pleased  at  having  nothing  to  produce  as  the 
work  of  the  great  man  but  an  empty  and  uglj 
red  circle.  He  expressed  his  displeasure,  and 
pleaded  for  a  more  elaborate  sketch,  but  Giotto 
persevered  in  saying  that  he  would  send  the 
circle  and  nothing  else,  and  that,  moreover,  it 
would  be  quite  sure  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

The  courtier  was  obliged  to  be  content.  He 
sent  Giotto's  circle,  stating  circumstantially 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  drawn.  It 
is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  Pope,  a 
greater  connoisseur  in  the  art  than  the  courtier, 
recognised  the  extraordinary  merit  of  this 
singular  specimen,  and  awarded  the  prize  of  un- 
doubted superiority  to  Giotto,  who  was  at  once 
requested  to  repair  to  Rome^  where  he  re- 
ceived the  order  to  paint  several  pictures  for 
St.  Peter's;  for  which,  when  finished,  he  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  600  gold  ducats. 

The  notoriety  of  this  transaction  and  the 
subsequent  favour  of  the  Pope,  procured  for 
him  many  other  orders  of  consideration,  an  til 
at  last,  at  the  express  desire  of  Robert,  King 
of  Naples,  Giotto  proceeded  to  that  country  to 
paint  some  pictures  for  the  church  of  8ant« 
Olara.  He  was  not  only  the  painter,  but  the 
friend  of  this  monarch,  who  conceived  a  great 
affection  for  him,  and  spent  many  a  leisure 
hour  in  conversation  with  him.  The  following 
tale,  also  pleasantly  told  by  Yasari,  proves  the 
terms  of  intercourse  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  artist. 

One  day  the  King,  desiring  to  amuse  himself, 
requested  Giotto  to  depict  his  kingdom,  when 
the  painter — as  it  is  said — drew  an  ass, 
bearing  a  pack-saddle  loaded  with  a  crown  and 
sceptre,  while  a  similar  saddle  lay  at  his  feet, 
also  bearing  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty ;  these 
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last  were  all  new,  and  the  ass  scented  them 
with  a  desire  to  change  them  for  those  he  bore. 
The  King  inquired  what  this  picture  might 
signify ;  when  Giotto  replied,  "  Such  is  the 
kingdom,  and  such  the  subjects,  who  are  every 
day  desiring  a  new  lord." 

This  jest,  we  find,  was  very  well  received  by 
the  King,  who  never  wearied  of  his  cheerful 
and  clever  companion. 

After  he  had  completed  the  Neapolitan  pic- 
tures,  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  began  the 
campanile  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  He  toiled 
so  perseveringly  at  this  work,  and  laboured  so 
assiduously  to  please,  that  he  was  rewarded  by 
a  yearly  pension  of  100  golden  florins,  voted 
to  him  by  the  city  of  Florence. 

After  an  eminently  successful  life,  he  died 
in  the  year  1336,  and  was  buried  in  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore. 

A  long  time  ago  there  lived,  likewise  in  the 
city  of  Florence,  a  painter  named  Buifalmacco. 
He  was  a  strange  sort  of  person,  and  almost  as 
well  known  for  his  merry  temperament  and 
practical  jests  as  for  his  artistic  skill.  His 
productions  were  highly  valued,  especially  in 
his  native  city,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Pisa.  They  consisted,  like  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries, principally  of  sacred  subjects. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  one  such  com- 
mission, he  unexpectedly  found  himself  in  a 
difficulty  which  seemed  irremediable,  but 
which  he  got  over  in  a  very  strange,  but 
somewhat  novel  manner. 

The  circumstance  was  as  follows  : — Buffal- 
macco  had  received  an  order  to  paint  a  picture 
for  a  small  country  church.  The  order  was 
given  by  one  of  the  votaries  of  the  place,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  remarkably  in- 
telligent or  enlightened  person. 

Now  this  man  was  determined  to  do  the 
thing  handsomely  ;  and  that  the  figure  might 
have  the  merit  of  size,  at  any  rate,  he  specially 
required  that  it  should  be  twelve  braocia  (an 
Italian  measurement)  in  height.  The  cost  of 
the  same  was  to  be  eight  florins,  and  the  subject 
San  Cristofano. 

The  roan  departed,  and  the  artist  prepared 
for  the  work  ;  but,  before  commencing,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  the  place  where  the  painting 
would  stand.  To  his  astonishment,  the  church 
was  only  three  braccia  high  !  It  was,  therefore, 
impossible  to  put  the  worthy  saint,  if  made 
according  to  the  prescribed  size  —  twelve 
braccia — within  the  edifice  which  he  was  in- 
tended to  adorn. 

It  was  a  difficulty  certainly  !  The  saint 
must  be  twelve  braccia  high  ;  there  must  be 
the  whole  of  him ;  and  he  must  be  placed 
within  an  edifice  nine  braccia  shorter  than 
himself.  It  was  the  Italian  version  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield's  picture. 

Buffalmacco  began  to  consider,   and  ended 


by  determining,  that  as  he  could  not  unroof 
the  holy  edifice,  and  put  the  saint's  head  and 
shoulders  outside,  like  an  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
statue,  he  must  make  him  lying  down  instead 
of  standing  up,  and  so  give  him  the  longitude 
required. 

It  was  a  happy  thought,  and  Buffalmacco, 
elated  thereby,  ^vent  to  work  expeditiously, 
and  very  soon  covered  his  canvas  with  the 
saintly  legs  and  arms.  But,  woeful  to  relate, 
when  he  was  carried  to  the  church,  and  placed 
inside,  he  was  again  found  to  be  inconveniently 
tall — taller,  in  fact  than  the  building  was 
broad  ;  the  wall  against  which  he  was  placed 
refusing  to  receive  him  —  head,  shoulders, 
body,  and  feet. 

Buffalmacco  began  to  consider  for  the 
second  time  I  He  had  grave  thoughts  about 
cutting  off  a  part  of  the  saint,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  know  which  portion  could  be  spared. 
The  feet  were  well  painted — they  could  not  be 
sacrificed  :  neither  could  the  head-*-nor  might 
any  of  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  body  I 
It  was  a  bad  job,  and  the  error  seemed 
irremediable. 

But  another  bright  idea  came  to  the  painter. 
"  If  a  thing  cannot  be  packed  whole,  it  must 
be  doubled  up/'  he  said  ;  and  the  saint  must 
be  doubled  up,  or  bent  up.  "  Very  well,"  said 
the  limner,  *<  if  San  Cristofano  can't  be  put 
along  one  wall,  he  can  have  his  feet  just 
doubled  up  a  bit  round  the  corner — they'll  lie 
comfortably  enough  there.*' 

In  that  way,  therefore,  the  picture  was 
placed;  the  body  and  legs  against  one  wall, 
the  feet  and  ancles  bent  up  against  the  next. 
The  peasant,  however, — for  the  bespeaker  of 
the  picture  was  little  better  than  a  peasant^ 
objected  strongly  to  the  arrangement,  and 
refused  to  pay  the  price  agreed  on.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  arbitrators,  who  decided 
in  favour  of  Buffalmacco. 

Another  story,  of  an  equally  humourous  kind, 
is  told  of  him. 

He  was  engaged  to  paint  a  large  picture  of 
"  The  Murder  of  the  Innocents,"  for  the  nuns 
of  the  convent  of  Faenza.  The  painting  was 
progressing  in  an  outbuilding  or  vestibule  of 
the  convent^  a  screen  being  placed  before  the 
work. 

Nuns  are  a  peculiarly  curious  set  of  beings, 
and  those  of  Faenza  formed  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  In  the  present  case  their 
curiosity  was  pardonable,  as  the  picture  belonged 
to  them,  ana  they  might  be  supposed  to  tal^e 
an  interest  in  its  progress.  They,  therefore, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  getting  a  peep  at  it 
whenever  they  could,  and  watched  the  artist 
from  behind  the  screen  whenever  they  got  a 
chance  of  staring  at  him  unobserved. 

Buffalmacco  was  a  very  eccentric  person  in 
his  dress,  preferring  his  comfort  to  his  personal 
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appeanuice  anj  da/.  He  eschewed,  therefore, 
the  costume  of  the  age  which  pleased  him 
little,  and  when  he  was  painting  adopted  a  loose 
doahlet  or  blouse,  which,  besides  being  lighter 
and  less  cumbersome,  offered  greater  freedom 
tohUarmi. 

But  the  holy  sisters  did  not  admire  this 
attire.  They  could  not  believe  that  the  great 
artist  who  was  employing  his  brush  in  their 
service  would  so  robe  himself,  Like  the 
peasant  who  believed  that  a  queen  lives  in 
lilks  and  sleeps  in  satins,  these  untutored  nuns 
fancied  that  Buffalmacco  would  always  be 
en  grande  toileUe^  and  so  thinking,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  dirty-looking  person 
who  was  always  working  away  at  the  picture 
could  be  none  other  than  the  apprentice. 

The  ladies  were  irate  at  the  supposition,  and 
boldly  expressed  their  displeasure,  even  causing 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject  to  be  repeated 
to  the  artist,  with  an  intimation  that  they 
would  certainly  prefer  the  master  himself 
giving  a  portion  of  his  labour  to  the  work, 
or,  at  any  rate,  superintending  it.  **  Very 
well,*'  said  Buffalmacco,  "  I  will  repeat  what 
they  say,  and  will  let  them  know  when  he 
arrives/*  The  fact  was,  the  artist  meant  to 
play  them  a  joke,  and  to  punish  them  for  their 
peeping. 

When  the  picture  had  progressed  some  way, 
he  made  a  kind  of  dummy,  by  placing  some 
pieces  of  furniture  and  putting  ajar  on  the  top. 
when  properly  arranged,  it  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  outline  of  a  human  fi:;ure, 
and  this  was  rendered  complete,  by  a  cap  being 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  a  man's  cloak 
round  the  remainder  of  the  model,  as  it  was 
meant  to  be. 

To  make  the  thing  a  painter  was  the  next 
job,  and  this  was  easily  done,  for  Buffalmacco 
had  merely  to  fix  a  brush  to  the  drapery  of  the 
cloak  and  point  it  towards  the  picture,  and  the 
thing  was  managed.  ''Now,"  said  Buffal- 
macco, when  all  was  ready,  '*  now  you  can  let 
the  sisterj  know  that  the  master  is  expected.** 
The  intimation  brought  them  in  a  crowd  to 
the  screen,  and  successive  eyes  were  applied  to 
the  point  of  observation,  a  small  hole  which 
they  had  made  in  it.  There,  indeed,  stood  the 
master,  handsomely  attired,  and  looking  as  a 
master  should  look  !  The  holy  maidens  were 
satisfied,  and  no  longer  doubted  that  their 
picture  would  now  be  a  successful  achieve- 
ment 

Buffalmacco  went  his  way,  and  hearing  that 
the  nuns  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  sub- 
stitute led  him,  or  it  rather,  to  finish  the 
painting. 

Several  da}^s  passed  ;  the  nuns  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  master  having  begun  the 
work  would  not  affain  neglect  it.  They  just 
peeped  in  to  see  that  he  was  there,  and  then 


went  away  when  they  perceived  htm,  as  much 
occupied  as  ever,  leaning  close  to  the  painting, 
brush  in  hand. 

A  fortnight  passed,  and  then  the  sisterhood, 
judging  that  the  picture  should  be  nearly 
finished,  determined  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  it, 
for  hitherto  the  sight  had  been  very  indistinct, 
as  may  be  imagined,  from  their  not  discovering 
the  trick  played  on  them.  Accordingly  they 
went  at  midnight  to  see  the  undertaking 
they  took  so  much  interest  in.  There  was  the 
painter  still ;  they  wondered,  and  hesitated, 
not  knowing  whether  to  retreat  or  proceed, 
until  one,  bolder  than  the  rest,  or  perhaps  more 
sceptical,  advanced  and  discovered  the  cheat 
Perhaps  they  were  angry,  perhaps  not ;  at  any 
rate,  they  found  out  that  a  real  bona  Jide 
painter  in  a  cotton  blouse  can  do  more  than  a 
man  of  straw  in  a  gaily  embroidered  doublet. 

And  that  was  precisely  the  lesson  Buffal- 
macco meant  to  teach  them,  and  as  they  had 
learnt  it  perf^tly,  he  returned  to  the  picture 
and  completed  it.  But  he  had  not  done  with 
these  nuns  yet 

Soon  after  this,  he  painted  a  second  picture 
for  them  ;  they  approved  of  the  painting  on 
the  whole,  but  thought  the  colouring  of  the 
faces  required  more  red  ;  the  flesh  looked  pale 
and  wan.  They  said,  "  Buffalmacco  must  repair 
that  error  at  least.*'  "  That  can  only  be  done 
by  mixing  the  colours  with  good  Yernaccia^*^ 
he  replied.  It  did  seem  passing  strange  that 
the  Abbess  should  be  known  to  have  some  very 
fine  sacramental  wine  of  the  kind  named.  Of 
course,  the  painting  could  not  be  spoiled  for 
the  lack  of  that  which  was  at  hand.  Buffal- 
macco should  have  the  wine,  and  as  much  of  it, 
moreover,  as  he  require  1.  Never  picture  used 
so  much  Vernaccia  as  that  picture,  the  wine 
went  literally  in  quarts,  bottle  after  bottle  did 
the  painter  consume,  until  the  nuns  became 
very  dubious  on  the  point. 

At  last  they  watched  him,  and  discovered 
where  the  wine  went !  But  he  thought  he 
could  '*  do  **  them  yet  The  following  note  ap- 
pended to  the  tale  in  Vasari*s  work  explains  the 
manner  in  which  he  accounted  for  the  consump- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  saved  his  credit : 
— "  Boltari,*'  says  Vasari,  •'  relates  that  Buffal- 
macco was  once  surprised  by  the  nuns  while 
drinking  the  Vemaocia,  but  hearing  one  of 
them  say  to  the  others,  "  See  how  he  is  drink- 
ing it  himself;"  he  instantly  threw  forth  all 
that  he  had  in  his  mouth  on  the  picture, 
whereby  the  nuns  were  fully  satisfied.** 

The  above  may  be  a  very  good  story,  but  in 
our  days  of  enlightenment  we  cannot  but 
think  they  must  have  been  singularly  simple 
find  unsophisticated  to  be  so  easily  imposed 
on.  Pictures  gain  depth  of  tone  by  age,  and 
'^  stories,*'  it  would  appear,  assume  a  heightened 
if  not  false  colouring  from  the  same  cause. 
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Ho\\ever,  from    tbe  preceding  anecdotes   we 
may  gather  the  general  tenour  of  his  character. 

His  works  are  better  known  on  the  continent 
than  ill  En2:lai!(l.  A  great  number  of  (hem 
mentioned  by  Yatari  and  other  mithors  havo 
been  destroyed,  but  gome  are  even  yet  in 
tolerable  preservation.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain,  and  50  is  that  of  his  death. 
Some  writers  place  the  latter  event  in  the  year 
1340,  while  others  give  him  nearly  tAventy 
more  years  of  life.  At  any  rate  we  may  put 
him  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  that  is  near  enough  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have 
reached  an  old  age — some  of  his  biographers 
make  him  seventy-eight  years  old  when  he 
died.  He  had  been  an  extravagant  man  in 
his  day,  spending  more  than  he  made.  That 
being  the  case  be  died  poor,  and  was  attended 
in  his  last  illness  by  the  Confraternita  della 
Misericordia,  in  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  and  was  buried  with  the  other  poor 
in  the  cloister  of  the  hospital.  Besides  his 
name  of  Buffalmacco,  he  was  known  as 
Buonamico  di  Christofano;  doubtless  the  latter 
cognomen  was  derived  from  the  Saint  being 
supposed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  painter. 

Guido,  the  single-hearted,  gentle  Guide,  was 
a  man  of  a  higher  class,  who,  forsaking  all 
thought  of  worldly  advancement,  gave  him- 
self to  God,  and  that  he  might  work  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  master's  will,  entered  the 
order  of  preaching  friars.  By  them  he  was 
called  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole. 

During  his  youth  be  devoted  many  of  his 
leisure  hours  to  illuminating  books ;  then,  as 
these  illustrations  were  extremely  beautiful,  he 
was  employed  to  paint  altar  pieces  and  pictures 
for  the  decoration  of  various  chapels.  By 
degrees  the  fame  of  these  pictures  spread 
through  all  Italy,  and,  reaching  at  last  the 
pontifical  ear,  Guido  was  invited  to  Rome  by 
Nicholas  the  Fifth.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  received  a  commission  to  paint 
several  pictures  for  the  chapel  of  the  pontifical 
palace.  Thus  was  he  brought  immediately 
under  the  Pontiffs  notice ;  and  the  latter, 
recognising  his  moral  worth,  and  fully  esti- 
mating his  gentle  and  admirable  character, 
offered  him  the  Archbishopric  of  Florence, 
which  at  that  time  became  vacant.  It  was  an 
important  appointment,  conferring  dignity  and 
honour  on  the  holder.  Hundreds  coveted  the 
pos^session,  but  Guido  refused  to  accept  it, 
humbly  requesting  Nicholas  to  find  a  substi- 
tute, and  recommending  one,  a  friend  of 
his  own,  also  in  the  brotherhood  of  the 
friars.  The  Pope  acceded  to  the  request, 
and,  taking  his  recommendation,  appointed  the 
brother  Antonio  to  the  vacant  chair.  After 
seeing  his  friend  raised  to  the  dignity  he  had 
rejected,  Fra  Qiovanni,  as  it  seems  well  to  call 


him  when  speaking  of  him  in  his  ecclesiastical 
position,  pursued  his  own  unobtrusive  career, 
going  about  with  a  kind  word  ever  on  his  lip, 
and  a  gentle  smile  ever  on  his  placid  face. 
His  life  was  devoted  entirely  to  religious 
purposes,  his  pencil  to  the  same ;  he  would 
undertake  no  work  unconnected  with  religion, 
and  begin  no  picture  which  had  not  a  religious 
basis.  It  is  said  that  he  would  never  re- touch 
or  alter  a  picture,  but  invariably  allowed  the 
original  work  to  stand  ;  that  he  always  knelt 
down  and  asked  God*s  blessing  on  his  bandit 
work  before  he  began  to  paint,  and  that  he 
never  depicted  the  cross — the  symbol  of  his 
Saviour's  agony — without  weeping. 

After  a  simple  and  useful  life  he  died  in  the 
year  1455,  aged  sixty-eight,  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him,  from  his  personal  qualities  and 
amiable  character,  and  by  the  world  as  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  of  its  gifted  painters. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Minerva 
at  Rome ;  his  tomb  being  made  of  marble,  and 
the  inscription  on  it  said  to  be  dictated  by  the 
Pontiff. 

In  an  Italian  story  we  read  long  since  Filippo 
Brunellesco  is  mentioned.  The  story  in  question 
is  an  old  Italian  tale,  called  II  Grasser,  and  it 
tells  how  the  said  Filippo — the  clever  grave 
architect— performed  a  jest  on  one  of  his  com- 
panions, and  through  the  aid  of  some  accom- 
plices in  the  deception,  absolutely  persuaded 
the  poor  man  that  he  was  some  other  than 
himself  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  story  now.  We  deal  rather  with  the 
hero  of  it.  Filippo  Brunellesco,  or  Brunelleschi, 
as  he  is  frequently  call^sd,  was  the  son  of  a 
notary  of  Florence,  and  his  father,  wishing  the 
boy  to  adopt  either  that  profession,  or  a  phy- 
sician's, had  him  educated  with  that  intention. 
But  the  little  Filippo  showed  a  decided  disin- 
clination for  these  pursuits,  and  an  equal  incli- 
nation for  an  artistic  life. 

His  father,  finding  that  opposition  was  use- 
less, allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way,  and 
sent  bim  to,  or  rather  placed  him  in,  the  Guild 
of  the  Goldsmiths,  that  he  might  learn  the  art 
of  designing.  This  occupation  being  congenial 
to  his  tastes,  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
the  work,  and,  having  mastered  all  the  pre- 
liminaries, began  modelling  in  silver.  He 
finished  two  figures,  which  were  thought  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pistoja. 

This  was  encouraging,  and  he  determined  to 
persevere  in  his  sculptor's  art,  into  which  the 
modelling  led  him. 

But  his  talent  was  diversified.  Architectu- 
ral designing  came  within  its  scope ;  he  deco- 
rated a  house  for  a  kinsman  of  his  own  so 
successfully,  that  he  was  emboldened  to  try 
other  and  more  important  commissions  of  the 
same  kind,  which,  being  equally  a|>plauded, 
determined  him  to  seek  excellence  as  an  arcbi- 
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tect  Clock- making  and  inlaying  in  wood  he 
also  tried,  and  with  the  same  result — indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  could  do  anything  he  pleased 
to  try. 

The  well  authenticated  story  of  the  wooden 
cross  proves  what  his  capabilities  were  even  at 
an  early  age,  and  when  his  working  powers 
were  almost  untested. 

Donato,  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Bru- 
nellesco,  had  carved  a  crucifix  which  he  flat- 
tered himself  was  a  chff-dfBuvre  of  workman- 
ship. Wishing  for  the  opinion  of  Bruncllesco 
he  showed  him  the  crucifix  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  it. 

"  The  figure  is  a  clown,"  replied  Filippo  : 
the  answer  displeased  the  artist,  and  he  said  no 
more  about  the  matter. 

Some  months  passed,  and  then  Filippo  re- 
quested Donato  to  favour  him  with  a  visit ; 
he  did  so,,  and  to  his  astonishment  beheld  in 
the  studio  of  Filippo  a  crucifix,  the  fuc-simile 
of  his  own  in  size,  but  so  beautifully  designed 
and  exquisitely  carved,  so  superior,  in  fact,  to 
that  which  Donato  had  produced,  that  he  could 
only  look  at  it  and  own  himself  vanquished. 

In  1401  the  authorities  of  Florence  medi- 
tated a  restoration  of  the  great  bronze  doors  of 
the  church  and  baptistry  of  St;  Giovanni;  the 
principal  artists  and  sculptors  of  the  place  were 
to  send  in  their  designs,  when  that  which 
seemed  the  most  fit  for  the  reconstruction 
would  be  taken.  Filippo  was  among  the  com- 
petitors, as  well  as  being  one  of  the  judges. 
The  prize  U^  between  his  design  and  that  of 
a  brother  artist  named  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
when — chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Bninellesco  —  the  prize  was  awarded  to  his 
rival. 

He  now  began  to  consider  whether  archi- 
tecture or  sculpture  were  the  better;  and 
in  consideration  of  its  greater  utility  to  man, 
he  decided  in  favour  of  architecture,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Kome  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
his  studies.  He  worked  unceasingly  now  :  his 
profession  became  a  kind  of  monomania  with 
nim  ;  every  architectural  design  he  scrutinised 
with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur ;  the  buildings 
of  Rome  were  an  untiring  picture  to  him,  he 
never  could  weary  of  beholding  them.  About 
this  time  an  ambition  seized  him  :  he  wanted 
to  build  the  cupola  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
at  Florence.  Many  other  architects  had  en- 
tertained a  similar  desire ;  but  the  dif&culty 
of  the  undertaking  was  so  great,  and  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  scaffolding  required  so  tre- 
mendous an  outlay,  that  hitherto  the  authorities 
of  the  town  had  not  thought  it  prudent  to 
commence  the  undertaking. 

Brunellesco  had,  however,  determined  on  its 
completion,  and  meant,  moreover,  to  be  the 
architect  to  whom  it  should  be  entrusted. 

After  having  resided  for  some  time  in  Bome, 


he  returned  to  Florence  in  1407.  Soon  after 
that  date  the  superintendents  of  the  works  of 
the  Santa  Maria  called  on  the  artists  and 
architects  of  Florence  for  designs  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  cupola.  That  of  Brunellesco  was 
pronounced  infinitely  superior  to  any  of  the 
others,  and  to  him  the  work  was  entrusted. 

It  was  a  great  triumph  ;  for  years  had 
passed,  and  no  architect  had  been  found  to 
undertake  it  without  erecting  an  amount  of 
scaflblding,  which,  as  already  stated,  formed  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  work  from  the  cost 
of  the  erection.  Brunellesco  maintained  that 
it  might  be  done  without  any,  and  he  proved 
the  truth  of  his  assertion  by  the  most  scientific 
and  elaborate  calculations.  But  he  was  not  to 
reap  the  due  reward  of  his  mental  labour,  for 
to  his  infinite  chagrin,  he  discovered,  when 
everything  was  arranged,  his  design  explained, 
and  every  preparation  for  the  work  made,  that 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  the  same  man  to  whom  lu) 
had  proved  so  good  a  friend  in  former  years, 
had,  through  the  most  unfair  means,  induced 
the  directors  to  associate  him  with  Filippo,  em- 
powering him  to  receive  half  the  appointed 
salary,  and  share,  of  course,  as  the  co- architect, 
in  the  honour.  It  was  most  unjust,  for 
Ghiberti  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  design — 
that  was  Brunellesco^s  invention  solely,  and 
should  have  been  preserved  to  him.  However, 
there  was  no  legitimate  help  for  the  evil : 
Ghiberti  was  an  inevitable  bore,  and,  being 
inevitable,  had  to  be  borne  with  for  a  time ; 
but  Filippo  made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of 
him  somehow. 

The  work  progressed  rapidly;  everything 
was  going  on  prosperously,  when  Brunellesco 
was  taken  ill  and  confined  to  his  bed.  The 
work  was  suspended  ;  the  workmen  at  a  stand- 
still, for  Ghiberti  refused  to  sanction  any  pro- 
ceeding in  the  absence  of  Filippo.  Well  might 
he  do  so,  for  he  knew  little  enough  of  the 
business  he  had  taken  in  hand.  Days  passed, 
and  Filippo  still  kept  his  bed  ;  the  authorities 
were  in  despair,  and  paid  him  a  visit. 

f*  Tell  Ghiberti  to  go  on  without  me,"  said 
Filippo,  *'were  he  ill  I  should  not  wait  for 
himr 

The  directors  saw  directly  how  the  matter 
lay,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  if  he  got 
out  of  his  bed  and  went  on  with  the  building, 
he  should  have  the  sole  control  and  direction 
of,  and  the  honour  resulting  from,  the  under- 
taking. 

The  promise  worked  a  marvellous  cure. 
Filippo  was  at  his  post  again.  The  workmen 
went  on  briskly — the  great  blocks  of  stone 
were  raised  and  placed  as  before — but,  alas  for 
human  hopes  and  promises  I  Ghiberti  was  also 
in  his  place  as  before  ! 

But  now,  angry  with  being  tricked,  and 
quite  resolved  that  the  trick  should  be  of  no 
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ultimate  avail,  Filippo  bethought  him  of  an 
expedient,  which  he  doubted  not  would  remove 
the  objectionable  Ghiberti. 

The  cupola  had  advanced  to  a  point  where  a 
certain  amount  of  scaffolding  was  absolutely 
necessary ;  the  chain-work«  too,  for  securing 
and  binding  the  sides  of  the  cupola,  had  to  be 
fixed. 

Both  these  operations  were  of  considerable 
difficulty  ;  and  Brunellesco,  who  now  kept  all 
his  designs,  whether  architectural  or  not,  to 
himself,  saw  how,  through  one  of  them,  he 
could  rid  himself  of  his  objectionable  partner. 

**  Here  are  two  difficult  objects,  requiring 
very  elaborate  calculations,  to  be  effected,'*  he 
said.  ''  That  we  may  proceed  quickly,  and 
not  consume  the  time  by  both  working  on  one 
and  the  same  thing,  let  Ghiberti  take  either  of 
them  he  pleases — either  the  chain-work  or  the 
6ca£folding — and  I  will  manage  the  other." 

He  knew  well  enough  that  Ghiberti  would 
fail  in  this  test ;  and  so  he  did,  for  the  chain- 
work,  on  which  his  choice  fell,  was  a  most  dis- 
astrous blunder ;  while  the  scaffolding,  Filippo*s 
portion  of  the  work,  answered  its  purpose  com- 
pletely. 

Favouritism  could  shield  Ghiberti  no  longer. 
He  was  dismissed,  and  the  whole  direction 
given  to  Brunellesco.  A  donation  of  one 
hundred  florins  was  voted  to  the  latter  as  a 
mark  of  approbation,  and  a  further  sum  of  one 
hundred  florins  per  annum  for  life  was  granted 
to  him.  But  biographers  vary  much  in  their 
statements  on  this  point,  and  disagree  materially 
in  the  sum  stated.  It  is  of  little  consequence. 
One  thing  is  certain,  however — those  who  had 
been  in  fault  saw  the  injustice  of  their  conduct 
towards  Filippo,  and  made  some  reparation. 

The  work  progressed  rapidly,  and  was  com- 
pleted, with  the  exception  of  the  lanthorn,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  ld43,  but  not 
gnished  until  1461. 


The  projector,  however,  did  not  live  to  see 
its  completion.     He  died  in  1446,  aged  sixty- 


nine. 


Filippo  Brunellesco  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Many  of  the  works  he  began  were  un- 
finished at  his  death  ;  some  of  these  were 
completed  from  the  designs  he  left,  others 
were  never  touched  after  his  lamented  decease. 

The  immense  height  of  the  cupola  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  : — A  ''braccia*'  is  rather  less  than  two 
feet,  i.e.,  "  one  foot,  nine  inches,  ten  lines  Pari- 
sian measure." 

The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  lanthorn  is,  in  all,  202  braocia,  or  between 
300  and  400  feet  of  our  measurement.  The 
ball  and  the  cross  were  not  added  until  twenty- 
three  years  after  Brunellesco*s  death.  These 
were  thrown  down  by  lightning  in  1601,  but 
were  afterwards  replaced. 

And,  in  speaking  of  the  celebrities  of  another 
age,  we  cannot  forget  that  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  of  our  own  day  has,  during  the  last 
fortnight,  been  extinguished. 

Fillippo  Brunellesco  left  the  cupola  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore  as  a  proof  and  memorial  of 
his  genius;  but  another,  equally  wonderful, 
equally  convincing,  the  result  probably  of 
more  laborious  thought,  more  brain-destroying 
calculations  may  be  recognised  in  the  mammoth 
of  our  coasts,  the  Great  Eastern  steam  ship. 

The  directing  spirit  of  that  great  work  has 
passed  away,  but  his  memory  remains.  We 
laud  the  genius,  the  perseverance,  and  the 
energy  of  great  men  of  other  times,  and  other 
lands ;  and  just  and  right  is  it  to  do  so.  But 
praise  them  as  we  may,  eulogise  them  to  their 
full  deserts,  we  must  after  all  own  with 
honest  pride,  that  in  the  qualities  we  have 
named  they  were  not  superior  to  Isambard 
Kingdom  Brunei. 
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SCENE  XXVIII. 

"OBTTIIIO  MARRIED." 

''  I  wouldn't  live  in  Ramsey  for  the  best  house 
in  the  place,  and  the  means  of  keeping  it  to 
boot,"  said  Clayton  ;  **Vd  rather  be  one  of  the 
shoe-bngade  of  London !" 

"What's  your  objections  now  V*  asked 
Murray. 

**  Utter  stagnation — vacuity— the  want  of 
occupation." 

**  Walk,"  said  Murray. 

"Walk! — walk! — a  man  can't  turn  Wander- 
ing Jew  at  once,  and  employ  his  life  in  pedes- 
trian tours.    I  never  saw  such  a  dull  place- 


nothing  to  do,  no  books,  no  club,  no  papers, 
post  uncertain,  and  packet  always  late.  No 
wonder  the  inhabitants  aie  potatoes." 

"  PoUtoes  r 

''Yes — dull  earthy  balls,  with  oocasionally  a 
great  deal  of  venom  in  the  rind,  which  boils 
out  in  the  way  of    .     .     gossip." 

*'  You're  irate,"  said  Murray,  as  he  pat  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and  walked  stolidly 
along  the  shore.  "  What's  the  row  ?  has  the 
widow  snubbed  you,  or  Yolante  &Uen  down 
and  broken  her  nose  V* 

"  Yolante  is  safe,  as  far  as  I  know,**  r^Ked 
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Clapton  ;    **  and  as  to  the  wiJow — she's  too  ' 
good  a  creature  to  'snub *  any  one.*' 

"  Then,  what  is  it  T'  resumed  Murray  ; 
"  perhaps  you're  in  love  V* 

"i)on't  know,"  replied  Clapton,  "  can't  tell  : 
never  having  suffered  from  the  malady,  I  don't 
know  the  symptoms/' 

"  I  had  an  attack  once,"  said  Iklurray,  "  a 
pretty  long  time  ago,  it's  true,  but  I  remember 
the  symptoms  perfectly." 

"  What  were  they  ]" 

"  Great  anxiety  about  the  heart." 

**  I  hay'nt  got  that,"  said  Clayton. 

"  Don't  interrupt,"  replied  Murray  ;  "  great 
ansiety  about  the  heart — a  restlessness  of 
manner — decided  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
producing  a  most  confused  state  of  ideas — 
irascibility  of  temper,  and  general  eccentricity 
of  conduct — ^a  tendency  to  admire  the  moon 
and  maudlin  poetry — and  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse towards  every  looking-glass  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  purpose  of  examining 
vrhiskers — and,  if  you  have  one,  trimming 
the  moustache — there,  is  that  your  case  ]" 

•'  Not  a  bit." 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  Come,  start  off  and 
describe." 

<•  Fm  bothered — horribly  bothered.  You 
recollect  Clarice  t" 

Murray  gave  a  low  clear  whistle.  "  A 
woman  in  it  after  all,"  he  said  j  "  I  bet  two- 
pence I'm  right." 

**  Clarice  —  Lady  Marchmont,"  continued 
Clayton  ;  "  she  was  at  Milan  when  that  un- 
fortunate affair  of  old  Armstrong's  occurred. 

"  I  remember,"  said  Murray  ;  "  her  brother 
was " 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Clayton  ;  "  don't  speak 
of  it — I  can't  bear  to  hear  it  discussed — I  saw 
him  at  the  last — taken  to  him  by  a  friend — 
but — no  more  of  him,"  said  Clajton,  walking 
rapidly  up  a  hill,  which  would  have  scared  a 
London  cart-horse. 

*'  Stop,"  said  Murray,  who,  not  urged  on  by 
the  moral  steam-power  of  thoughtful  velocity, 
was  puffing  like  a  grampus ;  stop  !  or  you'll  be 
guilty  of  manslaughter^  and  have  to  accom- 
pany Dr.  Smethurst  to  the  penal  settlements ; 
a  you  think  I'm  made  of  lath  and  plaster,  to 
go  up  a  hill  at  this  rate  ?" 

"  Never  entertained  such  an  erroneous 
notion,"  replied  Clayton,  looking  at  the 
rubicund  cheeks  and  portly  frame  of  his  com- 
panion. "  However,  I'll  get  on  with  my  yarn. 
I  told  you  in  London  that  I  thought  of  getting 
married." 

''Told  me!  Told  me,  Andrew  Murray — 
that  you — ^Clayton,  the  confirmed  bachelor  and 
cynic — meant  to  be  spliced  ?  I'm  a  Dutch- 
man if  you  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind  to 
me." 

"  Well,  it  was  either  to  you  or  to  somebody 


else/'  replied  Clayton,  ''and  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  end." 

"  A  confusion  of  ideas — strong  symptoms. ' 
renhirked  Murray,  aside. 

"  Whether  I  told  you  or  not,  the  fact  re- 
mains the  same ;  I  have  had  matrimonial  inten- 
tions, and  they  are  all  likely  to  be  dashed 
through  a  woman's  foolery — ^and  confounded 
pride," 

"  How  r 

*^  Clarice  is  so  deucedly  touchy  about  that 
affair— she  calls  herself— never  mind  what-« 
and  says  she  never  will  marry.  I  believe  she  has 
taken  some  sort  of  ladylike  oath  to  that  effect. 
Until  it  is  cleared  she  fancies  a  sort  of  stigma 
rests  on  her  family  :  old  Maberley  has  tried  to 
beat  it  out  of  her  head,  but  he  might  just  as 
well  try  to  hammer  the  mortar  out  of  Peel 
Castle—better,  indeed  ;  he  could  with  time, 
tools,  and  toil,  succeed  in  the  latter  under- 
taking." 

Murray's  manner  changed.  He  saw  that 
Clayton  was  deeply  pained,  inexpressibly 
grieved  and  anxious — and  the  kind,  warm- 
hearted clergyman  never  could  refuse  sympathy 
where  sorrow  demanded  it. 

The  two  walked  on  some  way  in  silence- 
both  were  thinking  deeply — both  on  the  same 
subject — Clarice  I 

"So  admirable  a  guide  for  Volante,'*  said 
Clayton,  as  if  he  knew  the  material  of  his 
friend's  thoughts. 

"  And  so  suitable  a  companion  for  yourself/* 
replied  Muri-ay,  and  there  again  the  conversa- 
tion ceased. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  man,"  he  exclaimed 
suddenly  stopping  and  then  breaking  out 
abruptly  ;  "  Clarice  shall  marry  you — is  she 
to  have  her  way  1  You  get  the  license  as  soon 
as  ever  you  get  back  to  town — I'm  a  clergyman 
— I'll  read  the  service — as  to  her,  if  she  doesn't 
know  what's  for  her  own  good,  why  we  must ; 
you  get  the  license  —  that  old — old  Maberley 
shall  give  her  away— >and  that  little  demure 
Patience  will  play  Bridesmaid  and  Propriety." 

A  most  summary  way  of  providing  myself 
with  a  wife,"  said  Clayton,  laughing ;  "quite 
classical — a  modern  version  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Sabines — it  won't  do,  I  fancy." 

"  Wont,"  replied  Murray,  "  won't  do  I  Of 
course  not  with  such  a  whit^-livered  fellow  as 
you!  A  pretty  sort  of  a  husband  you'd 
make — ^any  woman  with  a  grain  of  common 
sense  would  get  you  under  her  thumb  before 
the  honeymoon  had  waned — there's  poetry  for 
you — won't  do,  indeed — ^it  shall  do  I  say." 

"iV^ottsverrons,"  replied  Clayton^ashe  turned 
toward  home  —  "Aye — nous  verrons,**  ftdded 
Murray— r" nou8  vernmB*^ 
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SCENE     XXIX. 

PE£L   CASTLB   AND  THE   ItOAD   TU    IT. 

All  along  the  Segayre  Road,  on  a  bright 
Bunny  morning  with  the  sharp  north  wind 
blowing  freshly,  and  keeping  the  horses  of  the 
jaunting  car  so  cool.  On  and  on  for  the  six- 
teen miles  which  separate  Ramsey  and  Peel — 
sixteen  miles  of  beauty ! — sixteen  miles  with 
tlie  great  hills  to  the  left  and  the  long  low 
range  of  plain  to  the  right— past  Selby, 
Ballaugh,  and  Bishop's  Court,  with  its  lovely 
garden,  gay  with  a  wild  luxuriance  of  scarlet 
and  purple  flowers,  and  flowers  of  eycry  hue 
indeed.  The  good  bishop,  too,  walking  in  the 
midst,  and  looking  at  these  flowers  with  as 
much  pride  as  his  gardener  might ;  waiting 
perhaps  for  those  two  young  girls  crossing  the 
road,  their  yellow  cat  following  them.  Pull 
up  the  horses  of  the  shandrydans ;  pay  every 
respect  to  the  Church,  for  the  cat  is  an  ecclesi- 
astical Quadruped,  and  its  mistresses  the 
bishop's  daughters. 

On  once  more,  and  don*t  run  against  those 
two  little  "  coves  "  on  donkeys  !  They  have 
got  furlough  for  one  mile  from  the  house,  but 
according  to  their  notion  it  must  be  an  Irish 
mile,  the  end  indeterminable. 

On  again  to  the  beautiful  glen  of  Kirk 
^lichael,  with  the  bright  blue  glittering  sea 
rolling  into  the  fairy  bay,  and  the  smoke 
curling  from  the  cottage  just  beside  the  road. 
And  on  still  to  J^eel.  '*  Here  at  last,'*  said 
Clayton,  as  he  helped  Volante  down  and  con- 
signed her  to  Murray.  **  Now  1  must  go  and 
see  what  Mrs.  Armstrong  is  doing.  What 
made  her  bring  that  booby  Sinclair  and  his 
his  mother  with  her  ?  I  thought  she  didn't 
know  them. 

*'  Arthur  wrote  and  told  her  to  call  on  them, 
I  believe,"  replied  Murray,  "but  be  off"  now, 
ril  take  care  of  Volante  — unless  she  would 
prefer  Sinclair.** 

"  Prefer  an  ape,"  said  Clayton. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  was  not  young — perhaps  she 
had  been  once  ;  but  the  event  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  distant.  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  not 
handsome — perhaps,  again,  she  might  have  been 
once ;  but  that  fact  might  have  been  placed  in 
chronological  order  with  her  youth.  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair was  very  fond  of  dress-^extravagantly 
fond — that  was  indisputable  at  any  rate.  Such 
ft  quantity  of  crinoline  as  she  wore  under  her 
jnauve  silk  flounces  !  And  how  it  shook  and 
swung  when  she  walked.  Her  bonnet,  too, 
was  a  wonderful  construction  !  Some  pink 
fikbric  to  begin  with — then  little  quiltings  of 
gausy-looking  stufl^,  put  all  round  the  edge 
and  crown,  then  rows  of  pink  daisies  and  white 
daisies  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space,  and  long 
straggling  grass,  and  great  big  staring  roses  at 
the  back  1 


Clayton  looked  crois — and  very  cross,  more- 
over— unreasonably  cross,  indeed  ;  for  what 
did  it  signify  whether  he  had  Mrs.  Sinclair 
and  her  furbelows  by  his  side,  or  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong and  her  want  of  furbelows?  But  he 
seemed  to  think  that  it  made  a  very  great 
difference  ;  for  a  very  palpable  and  unmistak- 
able frown  accompanied  the  offer  of  his  arm 
to  the  former  lady. 

The  arrangement  was  irremediable.  Mother 
could  not  pair  with  son,  and  there  was  no 
other  gentleman  to  take  Clayton's  place. 

"  It  is  a  terrible  bore,"  thought  he,  **  but 
Volante,  at  any  rate,  won't  be  annoyed  with 
that  young  puppy.  I'll  get  rid  of  the  old 
woman  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  it  won't  be  easy,  I 
fancy ;  these  beflounced  and  beflowered  old 
girls  do  hang  on  like  leeches." 

Clayton  walked  on  sulkily,  yet  he  found  the 
object  of  his  animadversion  did  possess  an  in- 
terest for  him,  after  all. 

The  mouse  frequently  helps  to  free  the 
chafing  lion  I 

SCENE  XIII. 

THB   CASTLB. 

"  Now,"  said  Murray,  as  he  led  Volante  up 
the  steps  of  the  castle,  "  now  you  must  look 
through  every  inch  of  the  five  acres  of  ground 
or  thereabouts  which  these  ruins  cover.  Let 
Sinclair  have  the  guide — he'll  begin  to  talk 
military  to  him,  and  I'd  bet  anything  the 
artilleryman  knows  more  of  the  business.** 
'*  Is  the  guide,  as  you  call  him,  an  artillery- 
man )"  asked  Volante. 

«  Of  course  he  is,  and  a  very  fitting  cicerone 
for  this  old  fortress — once  the  palace  of  the 
Stanleys — now  the  resort  of  baskets  of  pro- 
visions and  those  who  consume  their  contents. 
Look,  there's  one  party  and  a  lot  of  little 
children  with  them,  eating  away  as  if  they  had 
been  starving." 

'*  What  an  undignified  use  to  make  of  the 
former  royal  abode,"  said  Volante. 

"  Why  1  "  asked  Murray  ;  "  why  I  suppose 
the  Countess  of  Derby  ate  her  dinner  here,  and 
so  did  the  Earl,  and  probably  Mr.  Julian 
Peveril — Sir  Walter  Scott's  hero — and  if  those 
did  not  scruple  to  satisfy  their  gastronomic  re- 
quirements, and  if,  moreover,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear undignified  in  them,  why  should  an 
objection  exist  to  men  and  women  of  the  pre- 
sent day  doing  as  their  predecessors  did  ?  But 
we'll  leave  that  matter  to  another  time  and  see 
the  castle  now.  Gome  to  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester's  prison," 

He  took  Volante  through  the  ruined  cathe- 
dral, then  down  eleven  dark — pitch  dark^- 
narrow  steep  stone  steps,  so  narrow  that  she 
could  only  pass  by  going,  like  a  crab,  side- 
ways. 
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'^  9ov  fire  more  ftepc,"  aid  Mamjr.  The 
fire  were  taken,  axtd  fhe  stood  in  the  Lonihle 
doBge-^ii  vhere  tie  uahappj  Dach^rfs  of 
Glcucesier  passed  fourteen  miienble  jears  of 
her  hapl*:»  life. 

•*And  did  fcLe  die  here?*'  said  Volacte- 

**  Yei.  Once  she  escaped,  bat  was  re^ taken 
before  sbe  could  get  oni  of  the  island ;  afker 
thai  ber  gnardi  were  doubled,  and  there  was 
BO  more  hope  of  libertj  for  her.  Poor  lady ! 
the  jcar  14 J4  was  a  kind  one,  trulj,  to  her, 
as  giving  her  release.      She  died  at  that  date*** 

''How  terrible r  said  Volante,  as  she  locked 
around ;  and  well  might  the  joong  girl  shudder 
ai  the  idea  of  anj  woman,  bat  especially  one 
reared  in  loxurr,  being  shut  up  in  such  a  place. 

The  ecclesiastical  prison — so  was  it  once 
called— is  a  long,  low,  narrow  Tault,  the 
walls  of  rough  hewn  stone,  the  floor  also 
rough  and  uneren.  One  narrow  window 
at  the  end  is  supposed  to  give  light; 
bat  on  a  dark  stormj  winter  daj — and  there 
are  many  such  in  that  bleak  place — the  light 
would  exist  onlj  in  the  supposition. 

As  if  the  dungeon  were  not  otherwise  damp 
enough  for  its  wretched  inmates,  there  was 
formerly  a  well  in  one  comer,  placed  there^  it 
would  seem,  to  hasten  the  onhappj  rictims  to 
the  gniTe,  and  slaj  by  ague,  or  consumption, 
those  iriio  were  too  tough  to  be  killed  by 
rigour,  misery,  and  solitude. 

Bat  there  were  other  horrors  connected  with 
this  dreary  Tault.  The  sea  roared  beneath  it, 
amidst  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  and  in  stormy 
weather  kept  up  a  continued  thundery  growl, 
making  the  cavern  an  almost  deafening  abode. 
Then,  abore — immediately  above — almost  on 
the  Taulted  roo(  was  the  burying  ground  of 
the  cathedral — there  lay  the  dead— envied, 
perhaps,  by  the  living  dead  beneath. 

The  floor  of  the  dungeon  has  been  consider- 
ably raised  by  earth  or  rubbish,  for  it  was  for- 
merly several  feet  deeper,  and  at  that  time 
reached  by  about  thirty-six  of  the  narrow  stone 
steps.  This  increased  depth  of  course  brought 
it  Dearer  to  the  sea,  and  made  the  angry  noise 
of  the  waters  appear  more  troubled. 

"  Oome  this  way  now,"  said  Murray,  as  they 
fe-ascended  the  steps,  "  to  the  prison  of  Wil- 
liam Qiristian  ;  there  it  is." 

He  pointed  to  a  small  square  tower  near  the 
outer  wall  of  the  castle. 

"  The  walls  are  of  immense  thickness,**  said 
Murray,  "  six  or  seven  feet,  I  fancy ;  it  is  a 
far  smaller  dungeon  than  the  ecclesiastical 
prison.  By  the  bye^  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
was  not  the  only  person  imprisoned  in  that 
cruel  place ;  the  £arl  of  Warvsick  had  been 
placed  there  by  Bichard  the  Second.  The 
Countess  of  Derby  also  found  a  compulBory 
reudenoe  there;  and  still  later  it  served  as  a 
<  strong  room  for  Quakers  and  Non-Con- 
formists.** 


"  Was  thic  the  William  Christian  who  was 
shot  on  HazLz^r  HiH  for  hi-zh  treason  !**  asked 
Volante. 

-^Hushr  said  Murray,  ^  don't  whisper  the 
&ct  while  you  are  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  youll 
have  every  )Ianxman  down  on  yoa  with  m 
flood  of  arguments^  proving  that  the  said 
Wiilixm  Chriitian  was  a  right  royal  gentleoun, 
and  murdered  by  the  savage  Countess  of 
Derby — murdered  legally,  of  course,  I  mean, 
for  he  had  a  trial,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  iur 
one ;  one  undoubtedly  in  aooo^ance  with  the 
laws  of  the  island.  He  was  tried  by  a  Tynwald 
Court,  consisting  of  the  deemster  and  all  the 
other  authoritie:?,  and  condemned  to  death. 
That  he  did  deliver  up  Castle  Bashen  to  Crom- 
well's forces  b  universally  acknowledged  ;  but, 
say  his  partisans  of  the  present  day,  he  did  so 
from  the  beet  motives  as  the  wisest  p<^icy  he 
could  devise  for  the  welfare  of  the  island." 

^  But  what  do  you  think,**  said  Volants 

''  I  reserve  my  opinion  until  my  return  to 
London,'^  replied  Murray  ;  '^  and  by  that  time 
we  shall  have  forgotten  idl  about  the  Christians 
defunct  or  existing,  and  Uus  little  comer  of  the 
earth  they  rest  either  in  or  on.  But,  mean- 
while, I  say  that  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  brave  soldier  to  defend  any  position 
intrusted  to  him  to  the  last  Now  oome  and 
sit  down,  and  look  at  that  great  hill  to  the  left  : 
that  was  once  covered  by  the  Roundhead 
troops,  and  they  took  up  another  position 
nearer  to  fhe  town.  That  hill  has  a  pretty 
name ;  it  is  called  ^*  Break  of  Day  **  Hill,  or  in 
the  Manx,  "  Cronck-yn-eirey-Lhaa.**  The  height 
of  it^is  1,445  feet.  There,  close  to  Christian's 
prison,  is  Fenella's  Tower,  by  the  bye;  and 
here  is  the  church  built  to  commemorate 
St.  Patrick*s  visit  to  the  island ;  it  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  supposed  to  be  the  first 
Christian  church  on  the  island.** 

**  Now,**  continued  Murray,  as  he  seated 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  told  Volante  to 
follow  his  example,  '*  Tve  played  the  guide  to 
admiration,  and  l*m  tired  and  thirsty,  too. 
I  wish  I  had  some  of  the  beor  that  thin  woman 
is  imbibing.  She  evidently  appreciates  the 
flavour.  Well,  now !  it  is  our  friend  of  the 
boat.  Well^  she  does  look  more  comfortable 
sitting  there  with  cold  chicken  and  toxigue  on 
her  lap  and  beer  beside  her,  than  she  did  in 
that  little  cockle-shell,  with  nothing  but  the 
salt  water  for  liquor  !'* 

'*  Would  you  like  to  join  in  her  banquet,** 
said  Volante,  laughing. 

**  Very  much,"  replied  Murray.  "I  wish  I 
had  been  civil  to  her  in  the  aquatic  business  ; 
perhaps  she'd  remember  me  now,  and  ofier  me 
a  glass  of  beer  I  However,  here  comes  your 
uncle;  and — wonder  of  wonders! — ^listenix3£^ 
with  great  interest  to  something  the  female 
Sinclair    is    saying;     Well,    I    never   knew 
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Clayton  amused  with  *  twaddle '  before,  and  Tm 
sure  she  can  utter  nothing  else/* 

Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Murray. 
Wiser  men  than  yourself  have  been  wrong  in 
their  estimate  of  women ! 


SCENE  XXXI. 

▲T   MILAN. 

The  party  lingered  long  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
grand  old  castle;  for,  although  incongruously 
paired,  they  seemed  to  get  on  well  together. 

A  philosopher  might  have  drawn  all  sorts  of 
clever  deductions  from  the  apparent  dissimilitude 
of  the  couples,  and  also  their  apparent  present 
interest  in  each  other.  A  philosopher  might 
have  said  all  manner  of  wise  things  about  sym- 
pathy unlocking  the  door  of  the  heart,"  or  "  a 
common  feeling  making  us  wondrous  kind  I" 
but  there  was  no  philosopher  at  Pnel  Castle  on 
that  bright  sunny  day,  or  if  there  were,  he  did 
not  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  scene  by  his  dull 
leaden  wisdom. 

So,  then,  there  was  some  point  of  interest 
existing— or  rather  three  separate  points  of 
interest — between  those  three  couples  who  now 
perambulated  the  castle  lawn. 

Sinclair  and  Armstrong  were  brother  officers, 
of  a  different  calibre,  it  is  true,  but  still  in  the 
same  road.  And  that  being  the  case,  could 
Mrs.  Armstrong  ever  weary  of  the  vapid 
accounts  of  balls,  and  luncheons,  and  "  mess 
dinners,*'  stupid  enough  in  themselves,  interest- 
ing to  her  because  her  boy  had  shared  them  1 

Sinclair  rarely  had  so  good  a  listener — ergo, 
he  was  content  to  talk — and  happy — 
supremely  happy — in  recounting  his  own  ad- 
ventures— little  thought  had  he  that  he  shone 
alone  by  Armstrong's  reflected  light  I 

But  what  could  Clayton  find  to  interest  him 
in  the  maternal  Sinclair  1  Something,  surely, 
or  he  would  not  have  taken  her  aside,  listening 
eagerly  to  all  she  said,  and  questioning  her  as 
eagerly. 

Now,  it  was  just  one  little  remark  which  had 
given  him  this  interest  in  her,  and  that  remark 
was,  "  Two  years  since  to  this  very  day  I  was 
in  Milan  I  I  remember  a  singular  circumstance 
occurring  on  that  evening,  Mr.  Clayton.'' 

"Were  you  in  Milan  two  years  since]'* 
replied  Clayton. 

''  I  have  just  said  so — and  the  circumstance  I 
jiame — I  should  not  wish  it  repeated  of  course 
— is  so  singular,  that  if  you  like  (I  have  per- 
fect confidence  in  your  discretion)  you  shall 
hear  it." 

"  You  may  rely  on  my  secrecy,"  said  Clay- 
ton, eagerly ;  "  this  day — this  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber— was  a  memorable  one  to  a  friend  of  mine 
— memorable  in  a  disastrous  manner ;  and 
strangely  enough  that  disaster  was  connected 
with  Milan." 


"Singular,''  repeated  the  lady,  as  she  ar- 
ranged her  crinoline  and  settled  herself  and 
her  flounces  on  the  grass.  "  Singular !  I  re- 
member the  event  quite  well,  because  it  was 
the  evening  of  the  Marquis's/eCe." 

"Yes,"    said   Clayton,  impatiently  j   "yes, 


yes 


>» 


"  You  were  not  there  that  evening  V* 

•'  No,  no,"  replied  Clayton. 

"Lady  Blanche  looked  so  beautiful,  al- 
though the  flowers  in  her  hair  were  rather  too 
heavy.  I  recollect  remarking  so  to  Sir  Harry 
while  she  was  dancing  with  that  horrid  man. 
Captain  Belamere." 

Clayton*s  face  changed  in  its  expression  from 
impatience  to  a  deeper  feeling. 

**•  The  scamp,"  he  asked,  "  how  did  he  get 
there  1" 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  there  he  was,  and  what 
I  have  to  relate  concerns  him." 

"  Him  — Delamere  ]     Pray  go  on." 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  lady,  "  I  will 
come  to  the  point  at  once.  The  fete,  as  you 
may  have  heard,  was  a  perfect  crush,  at  least 
the  ball  in  the  evening  was.  Every  corner  of 
the  Palazzo  was  full,  even  the  conservatories 
were  crowded,  while  the  illuminated  gardens 
were  quite  thronged.  Certainly,  the  Marquis 
did  the  thing  remarkably  well." 

**  Remarkably,"  said  Clayton,  "  but  pray 
go  on." 

"  I  am  coming  to  a  very  delicate  part  of  the 
story,  Mr.  Clayton/'  simpered  the  lady. 

"  Never  mind,  go  on,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Well,  then,"  she  continued,  "  I  had  been 
walking  round  the  rooms  with  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
goyne  —  I  quite  well  remember  that  it  was 
Sir  Harry  from  the  *  orders '  he  wore — and 
had  got  into  the  full  blaze  of  the  well-lit  con- 
servatory, when — now  don't  be  shocked,  for  its 
positively  very  indecorous,  only  I  must  be  ex- 
plicit to  account  for  what  follows." 

**I  won't  be  shocked  at  anything,"  said 
Clayton,  "  Pray  proceed." 

^*  Where  was  I  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

"At  the  conservatory,  with  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
goyne." 

"Exactly.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  had 
just  reached  the  conservatory,  blazing  mth 
light  from  the  multitude  of  lamps — positively 
my  dear  sir,  one  of  the  most  inconvenient 
places  in  the  whole  world  for  such  a  thing  to 
happen  in — when,  terrible  to  relate — now  you 
won't  be  shocked,  will  you?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Clayton. 

"  When  I  felt— yes,  positively  felt— a  cer- 
tain ligature — I  tell  the  tale  as  modestly  as  I 
can — a  certain  ligature — ^worn  by  some  people 
above,  and  others  below  the  knee — ^gave  way  ! 
Countess  of  Salisbury  again,  my  dear  sir — 
Countess  of  Salisbury  agsain!  You  under- 
stand ?" 
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**  Perfectly,*'  replied  Clajton,  vith  a  blank 
look  of  disappointment  on  his  face;  "you 
dropped  your  garter — is  that  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance?** 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  lady  ;  **  by  no 
means — it  only  led  to  what  I  am  about  to  state. 
Now  these  garters,  or  rather  I  should  say  those 
I  wore  on  that  particular  night,  were  garters  of 
no  ordinary  kind." 

*'  Nerer  mind  that,"  replied  Clayton. 

'*  Therefore,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  did  not  wish 
to  lose  either  of  them ;  and  so,  when  1  became 
Bware  of  the  fact  of  one  having  become  un- 
loosened, and,  in  consequence,  having  fallen  to 
the  ground,  I  began  to  consider  in  what  way  I 
could  regain  and  replace  it.** 

"  And  you  succeeded  V* 

"  Tes.  I  dropped  my  bouquet  first,  and 
pocket  handkerchief  alter,  close  to  the  place 
where  I  guessed  the  garter  would  lay.  I  was 
right,  and  picked  it  up  unobserved,  for  Sir 
Harry  was  as  blind  as  a  mole.** 

"  And  his  being  so  doubtless  enabled  you  to 
replace  it  ?**  said  Clayton. 

"  Not  at  all ;  that  would  have  been  impos- 
sible in  the  conservatory,  crowded  as  it  was 
with  guests.  No !  I  pursued  a  different  policy. 
I  sent  Sir  Harry  for  an  ice,  and,  during  his 
absence,  made  my  escape  from  the  conserva- 
tory, and  through  the  gardens,  to  a  darker  and 
more  solitary  part  of  the  grounds,  where  I 
knew  there  was  an  odd  little  building  called 
the  Temple  of  Venus,  and  where  I  thought  I 
could  arrange  my  garter  in  privacy  and  com- 
fort** 

The  lady  stopped,  took  out  a  well- scented 
pocket  handkerchief,  called  Clayton's  atten- 
tion to  the  perfume,  assured  him  it  was  ^'Jockey 
Club  Bouquet  '*  (not  very  savoury  that,  judging 
by  the  name,  thought  he) ;  and  then  proceeded 
with  her  narrative. 

"  I  ran  quickly  down  the  walks,**  she  con- 
tinued ;  ''  but  when  I  got  near  the  Temple,  I 
was  startled  by  hearing  a  man's  voice  near,  in 
loud  and  angry  altercation.  I  listened,  and 
heard  that  horrid  wretch.  Captain  Delamere* 
I  never  could  bear  the  man  for  wearing  that 
great  black  beard — it  looked  so  dirty — plead- 
ing with  some  other  person.  I  don't  quite 
remember  what  he  said  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  asked  for  an  extension  of  time  in  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  and  the  other  man  refused 
to  grant  that  request  High  words  ensued^ 
and  then  the  Captain,  I  fancy,  became  alarmed, 
for  he  recommended  caution  to  the  other,  and 
begged  he  would  step  into  the  little  temple — 
so  unlucky  for  me,  because  I  thought  Sir  Harry 
would  return  to  the  conservatory  and,  missing 
me,  might  possibly  seek  me.*' 

"  Very,"  said  Clayton ;  "  very.     Go  on.** 

''I  hid  myself,**  continued  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
"  under  one  of  the  larger,  or  rather  I  should  say, 


'  behind  a  clump  of   large   shrubs,  and — you 
don't  think  I  was  dishonourable,  do  yout** 
:      "  Not  a  bit;*  said  Clayton.    •*  Go  on.'* 

"  And  watched  them.  The  man — not  the 
Captain*— was  evidently  dftermined  to  havehis 
own  way,  and  the  Captain  as  equally  deter- 
mined to  <  do '  him  if  he  could.  1  could  gather 
so  much  from  the  expression  of  their  faces, 
and  the  purport  of  their  words.  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  Clayton,  that  I  became  so  interested  in 
the  matter,  that  I  positively  forgot  the  ligature 
I  held  in  my  hand.** 

"  I  dare  say,**  replied  Clayton.   "  Go  on.** 

"  They  went  into  the  summer-house,  for  the 
Temple  was  nothing  more.** 

"  *  Here,  this  will  do,*  '*  said  the  man— for  I 
can  remember  every  word  now — 'here,  this  place 
will  do;  draw  up  a  bond  and  sign  it,  and 
you  must  get  the  cheque  ready,  or  the  money 
rather,  by' — unhappily,  at  that  moment  I  leant 
too  heavily  against  a  bough,  which  cracked ; 
I  stumbled — the  noise  was  noticed  by  Delamere, 
who  mentioned  it  to  his  companion.  '  Some 
eavesdropper,*  he  said  ;  *  better  come  further 
off  to  discuss  this  matter.' 

*'  They  left  the  Temple,  and  walked  away 
quietly.  Of  course  I  as  quickly  went  into  the 
Temple  and — made  my  little  arrangement  As 
I  left  the  grotto,  or  summer-house  rather,  1 
should  say,  I  perceived  something  glitteriog 
on  the  ground,  and,  stooping,  discovered  that  it 
was  the  steel  clasp  of  a  memorandum  book. 

"  Did  you  examine  it  V* 

"  Certainly." 

«'  And  what  did  it  contain  1** 

''A  fragment  of  a  letter— the  portion  bearing 
the  signature,  in  fact,  and  a  few  sheets  of 
paper  scribbled  over  from  beginning  to  end 
with  the  most  careful  and  accurate  copies  of 
that  signature.** 

Clayton  turned  quickly  to  Mrs.  Sinclair  as 
he  asked  eagerly  if  she  knew  to  whom  the 
book  belonged. 

''  To  Captain  Delamere :  his  name  was 
written  on  the  first  leaf,**  she  replied. 

"  And,"  said  Clayton,  '<  the  other  name^ 
the  copy — ^you  remember  that  f  * 

She  was  frightened  at  the  startling  earnest- 
ness of  his  manner. 

"  I  could  not  forget  it,"  she  replied,  "  it 
was  the  name  of  my  good  friend  there.  Mm. 
Armstrong ;  the  fragment  of  the  letter  was  in 
her  brother's  handwriting,  and  signed  W.  J. 
Armstrong!  '* 

Clayton  was  silent.  For  a  few  moments  his 
thoughts  ran  so  rapidly  through  his  brain  as  to 
drive  every  idea  of  the  present  away.  His 
memory  took  him  back  to  a  gloomy  prison  cell : 
on  the  hard  truckle  bed  lay  a  poor  young  fellow 
detained  there  on  a  false  charge  :  hours  passed, 
and  a  deadly  sickness  seized  the  prisoner  : 
hours  again  went  swiftly  on,  and  he  had  gone 
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to  ajnore  terrible  tribunal  than  the  one  wSich 
awaited  him  on  earth. 

Then  Olajton  saw  the  Italian  garden  and  the 
Temple,  and  then,  those  who  talked  there  so 
strangely^ then     *     *     *    but  all  was  blank 

beyond. 

«  «  *  «  « 

"  You  will  giye  me  that  pocket-book  and  the 
enclosure,*'  he  said. 

'*  Undoubtedly.  I  have  them  somewhere  ; 
my  maid  shall  look  for  them.  It  is  a  wonder 
I  have  kept  them  so  long ;  but  thej  are  quite 
safe,  and  you  shall  have  them,  certainly." 

Again  there  was  a  long  pause.  At  last 
Clayton  spoke. 

*'  Have  you  heard  anything  of  Delamere 
since  then  1" 

'*  Nothing  ;  except  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country  for  some  nefarious  transac- 
tions." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  his  previous 
history  V 

Clayton  looked  searchingly,  though  aslant, 
at  hb  companion  as  he  answered — 

^'  He  was  a  young  man  of  very  good  family, 
I  believe,  but  quite  a  mauvaU  sujet.  He  married 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  I  ever 
saw. 

"  You  saw  her )  You  knew  her  ?  Pardon 
me,  Mr.  Clayton,  I  had  not  the  honour  of  her 
acquaintancCi  she  was  an  actress — a  prima 
donna,  in  fact.     I  saw  her  on  the  stage.** 

"  And  after — after  that/*  said  Clayton,  as  his 
lip  trembled  and  his  cheek  was  blanched; 
after  that — where — she — did  not  sing  V* 

**&he  died — 1  do  not  know  where;  some* 
where  abroad,  I  believe ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
no  more.  Yes,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  fancy  she 
had  a  daughter.  I  remember,  indeed,  that  it 
was  so,  because  I  heard  that  she  always  took 
the  child  to  the  theatre  with  her  to  preserve  it 
from  the  brutality  of  its  drunken  father.  But 
you  are  ill,  Mr.  Clayton.  What  is  the 
matter  r 

*'  Nothing  more  than  a  few  old  sores  opened 
by  a  memory  springing  from  your  words  ;  take 
no  notice  of  it.  I  will  keep  your  secret  of  the 
pocket-book,  you  in  return  shall  preserve  mine 
about  this  passing  ailment." 

The  mouse  had  nibbled  the  first  string  of  the 
lion's  net. 


SCENE  XXXII. 
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"  So,  Woodin  is  coming  here  to-night,"  said 
Murray  to  Clayton,  as  they  were  sitting  at 
a  tete-a-t^te  dinner  on  their  return  from  Peel, 
Volante  having  gone  home  with  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong, and  the  Sinclairs  being  departed  to 
their  home  also. 


"  Woodin  is  coming  here  to-night.  We'll 
go  and  see  him,  old  boy ;  you're  a  cup  too  low^ 
What's  the  matter  1  eh !" 

"  Upset,"  replied  Clayton ;  "  but  don't  talk 
about  it  now,  I'll  tell  you  another  time.  What's 
o'clock  r 

*'  Half-past  seven — no,  five  minutes  to  eight," 
said  Murray.     '*  Come,  it's  time  to  be  off." 

The  Court  House  was  crowded^  for 
"  Woodin"  was  an  event  in  Ramsay. 

X  Room  in  the  stalls^  sir,"  said  an  obsequious 
holder  of  tickets  and  dispenser  of  places. 

'*  Very  well,"  said  Clayton,  as  he  took  a  seat 
in  the  front  row.     "  Very  well,  stalls  be  it." 

"Do  look  at  the  effect  of  being  bred  and 
born  in  a  country  village,"  said  Murray, 
directing  Clayton's  attention  to  three  people 
who  entered  and  placed  themselves  at  the  other 
end  of  the  bench. 

The  new  comers  consisted  of  a  gentleman — 
on  the  right  side  of  thirty,  perhaps — a  lady, 
might  be  his  mother ;  and  a  third,  who,  to  all 
appearances,  held  the  relation  of  sister  to  him. 
We  make  him,  this  very  magnificent  gentle- 
man, the  centre  of  the  group.  The  old  saying, 
"  he  don't  think  small  beer  of  himself,"  did  not 
half  convey  the  estimation  in  which  that  very 
grandiloquent  person  held  his  very  grandilo* 
quent  self.  He  was  a  royal  duke  at  the  least, 
in  his  own  opinion,  and  had  he  been  visited 
with  monomania,  it  would  have  consisted  in 
the  idea  that  the  two  Napoleons,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Nana  Sahib,  Peter  the  Great,  and 
all  the  other  celebrities  of  eyery  age  and  class 
and  people,  had  been  pounded  down  in  a 
mortar  made  into  a  decoction,  and  that  being 
distilled,  he  had  sprung  from  the  essence. 

A  humble  looking  person,  with  a  child— 
possibly  a  "  free  order"— -either  a  friend  of  the 
bookseller  who  sold  the  tickets,  or  an  ac- 
quaintance of  some  other  functionary  con- 
nected with  the  performance,  occupied  the  seats 
next  to  those  reserved  for  the  ^'  royal  duke  ;*' 
and  (truth  is  lovely  at  all  times)  h'u  very  badly 
dressed  and  scrubby-looking  companions. 

Nature  had  already  turned  up  the  nose  of 
the  ycunger  lady  to  its  farthest  possible  limit, 
or  contempt  would  have  performed  the  ope- 
ration instanter,  as  she  discovered  her  unavoid- 
able proximity  to  her  seedy  neighbour.  A 
whispered  conference  with  the  elderly  lady, 
then  an  audible  remark  to  '-  the  royal  duke," 
then  looks  trying  to  express  scorn,  but  simply 
conveying  the  acme  of  vulgar  pretension  at  the 
poor  young  mother  and  her  poorly  dressed 
child. 

''  Is  not  that  a  complete  exemplification  of 
the  narrow-minded  influence  of  a  place  like 
this  Y*  said  Murray.  "  Those  people  are  con- 
sidered great  guns  here" — '*  trout  among  the 
minnows  ;**— when  they  are  about  as  ignorant 
and  ill-mannered  as  anything  you  can  find 
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'<  The  use  is/'  replied  Murray,  <'  that  it 
exercises  your  muscles,  gives  your  lungs  fair 
play,  and  pleases  the  eye ;  and  friend,  re- 
xnember,  that  it  was  the  story  of  the  lost 
child,  and  not  the  mountain  air,  set  you 
thinking.  Solitude,  and  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  such  wild  desolate  places,  are 
yery  charming,  and  beautiful,  and  pictu- 
resque; but  as  to  the  thoughts  they  en- 
gender, you  may  depend  upon  it  they  are 
only  smouldering  tinder,  until  the  flint  and 
steel  of  active  life  draw  forth  the  spark  to 
kindle  the  flame.** 

''I'm  going  down,"  said  Clayton,  laugh- 
ing ;  ''for  if  we  stay  here  any  longer  we 
shall  become  almost  as  bad  as  Ossian  himself/' 

"  As  bad  r  said  Murray—"  as  bad  V 

"Yes,  as  bad.  I  don't  admire  his  high- 
flown  rhapsodies ;  the  result,  doubtless,  of  the 
good  gentleman's  residence  in  the  cave.'* 

"  You  take  it,  then,  as  an  indisputable 
fkct  that  he  did  live  '  up  aloft  1*  " 

'*'  I  grant  the  premises  in  deference  to  the 
l^endary  records  of  that  somewhat  eccentric 
person's  domestic  establishment.*' 

"  And  granting  that  you  clench  my  theory, 
strengthen  it  by  another  nail  driven  in. 
Ossian  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
clouds,  away  from  all  busy  life,  and  there- 
fore he  has  left  us  cloud-like,  vapoury  com- 
positions, which,  according  to  my  taste,  are 
much  too  high-flown  to  be  beautiful.  Do 
you  remember  Moore's  description  of  one  of 
his  heroines  1     He  says,  she  was 

*  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  gmtd 
For  human  natuie's  daily  foud.' 

Now  that  is  exactly  what  everything  intended 
for  use  should  be.  Literature,  for  example — 
conversation— the  tone  of  mind — all  should  be 
suited  for  'human  nature's  daily  food.'  But 
if  you  put  your  '  best  leg  forwards*  we  shall 
have  time  to  go  and  get  warm  by  the  peat-fire 
in  the  farm  house." 

"  A  dreary  abode  in  the  winter,"  said  Clay- 
ton to  the  old  farmer's  wife,  who  sat  by  the 
fire  spinning. 

"  Not  at  all,'*  was  the  reply  ;  **  we  get  used 
to  it,  and  don't  mind  it.  I  couldn't  live  in  the 
town,  sir;  I  shouldn't  be  alive  a  month,  Tm 
sure ;  I'd  die  from  the  want  of  the  fresh  air." 

"It  must  be  frightfully  cold  here,  though,  in 
the  winter,"  said  Clayton.  "  This  place  must 
be  at  least  half  way  up  the  mountain." 

"Bather  more  than  that,  maybe/*  replied 
the  woman,  "  but  although  it's  bleak  enough 
at  times,  the  snow  don't  lie  here.  Tve  not  seen 
it  a  foot  deep,  unless  where  it  drifts,  for  the 
last  twenty  years." 

"  Then  you  don't  have  much  frost  1"  said 
Clayton. 

"  But  we  do,  though,**  she  replied  ;  "  mx  and 
seven  weeks  at  a  time,  and  it*s  bad  enough 


then  for  the  poor  sheep;  they  die  off  by 
scores  for  want  o'  food." 

"  Why  don't  you  give  them  hay  1"  asked 
Clayton. 

"  They  won't  touch  it  'till  they're  nigh 
starving  like.  They're  so  wild,  many  of  'em 
would  die  rather  than  eat  the  dry  hay." 

"How  long  have  you  lived  here?*'  asked 
Clayton. 

"  Thirty  years  and  more,*'  replied  the  woman; 
"  all  my  children  were  bom  and  bred  here, 
and  maybe  they'll  some  o'them  bury  me  here." 

"  Such  is  man's  life  among  the  mountains," 
said  Murray,  as  they  left  the  farm.  "You 
may  fancy  these  people  live  'hard,'  as  the 
saying  is,  and  so  they  do  in  some  respects ;  but 
as  to  provender,  they  are  fed  like  fighting 
cocks;  ever}' thing  of  the  best,  and  plenty  of 
it.  Good  meat,  butter,  eggs,  cream,  oaten 
cakes  in  place  of  bread,  potatoes,  and  all  other 
vegetables  ;  what  can  any  one  want  more?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Clayton. 

"And,  therefore,  you  see,"  resumed  Murray, 
with  a  smile,  "  the  prospect  may  be,  as  you 
say,  as  good  for  the  poor  as  the  rich,  both  at 
the  top  and  mid- way  down  the  hill.  Qo  to 
the  base,  my  friend,  and  I'm  thinking  after  all, 
I  must  own,  the  look  out  is  pretty  much  the 
same  both  for  gentle  and  simple.  But,  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  I'll  tell  you  a  stoiy  about 
the  glen,  and  that  will  be  the  '  lower  story ;' 
you've  seen  the  '  upper  one,'  or  heard  it,  rather.'* 

"  You're  turning  punster,"  said  Clayton. 

"Well,  never  mind,*' replied  Murray.  "Some 
time  since  a  gentleman  oame  up  this  glen, 
bringing  with  him  a  large  Newfoundland  dog. 
By  some  accident  the  dogand  man  became  sepa- 
rated, and  the  four-footed  brute  quite  lost  all 
trace  of  his  two  legged  companion.  Probably 
he  was  a  canine  quadruped  of  a  Yerj  inde- 
pendent turn  of  miud,  for  instead  of  seeking 
his  master,  he  betook  himself  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  constituted  himself  lord  of  the 
domain. 

"And  a  torrible  nuisance  he  was,  for  he  had 
an  awkward  trick  of  killing  sheep  and  wonying 
the  flocks  almost  out  of  their  lives ;  then  after 
he  had  done  all  the  mischief  he  could,  hiding 
himself  in  some  crevice  of  the  mountain  until 
the  hue  and  cry  was  over,  then  coming  out 
again  to  destroy  a  few  more  woolly  victims, 
and  then  retreating  as  before  to  escape  punish- 
ment. 

"  This  state  of  things  coniinued  for  two  whole 
years;  the  sheep  were  killed,  but  the  dog  was 
never  seen.  People  hunted  for  him,  but  could 
not  find  him.  The  farmers  were  in  despair, 
when  one  man,  with  a  little  more  experience  or 
wisdom  than  the  others,  determined  to  hunt 
out  the  murderer.  He  took  with  him  a  good 
gun  and  a  small  dog.  The  latter  scented  out 
the  farmer's  foe,  the  former  put  a  bullet  into 
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himj  but  the  marksmto  had  almost  paid  for 
the  shot  with  his  life,  for  the  dog  sprang  at 
him  like  a  tiger  :  however,  the  man  demolished 
the  dog  with  the  butt  end  of  the  gun — to  his 
own  most  especial  comfort  and  the  farmer*8 
satisfaction.    Don't  drive  so  fast,  you  boj.'* 

The  conolading  remark  was  addressed  to  the 
driver,  who,  as  soon  as  his  ''fare*'  stepped 
into  the  car,  whipped  his  horse,  and  started 
off  at  a  pace  which  might  have  done  well 
enough  for  a  good  high  road,  but  was  quite  un- 
suited  for  that  dangerous  glen. 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  in  the  glen  at  dark,*' 
replied  the  lad,  as  he  looked  nervously  on  every 
side.     *'  I  wouldn't  like  it  at  all." 

"  It  might  be  a  difficult  road,"  said  Clayton, 
"  in  the  dark." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Murray,  mysteriously,  look- 
ing at  the  rather  youthful  John.  "  Yes,  but— 
there's  something  worse  than  the  bad  road !" 


*'The  little  fellows,"  whispered  the  boy; 
''  the  little  fellows  will  soon  be  up  with  their 
pranks,  and  their  mischief,  and  their  megrims  " 

"  The  little  fellows  1"  said  Clayton. 

'<  Yes,"  added  Murray,  with  a  hearty  laugh, 
'*  yes,  the  little  fellows^anglic^,  fairies!" 

''Now,'*  he  added,  turning  to  the  driver, 
"  I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you  :  you're  afraid 
of  the  fairies,  I  care  more  about  the  dangers 
of  the  road ;  so  you  keep  me  from  the  perils  of 
the  latter,  I'll  guard  you  from  any  evil  which 
the  former  may  work  you.  Why,  man,  I'm 
a  parson,  and  can  '  lay '  a  thousand  of  'em 
as  easily  as  one  !" 

Probably  that  satisfied  the  driver,  or,  more 
probably  it  did  not — at  any  rate  he  performed 
his  part  of  the  bargain,  and  brought  the  com- 
panions back  to  their  starting  point  in 
safety. 


AT    HOME. 


PART  XLU. 
Wb  must  go  back  to  the  good  ship.  In  the  bustle 
and  confusion  of  discharging  the  carso,  Crichton 
was  lost.  He  had  come  on  board  the  vessel  to 
look  aiter  some  packages,  and,  vrith  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  passengers  crowding  on  shore,  he 
quitted  it  without  recognising  Ida  and  her  child. 
Her  quick  ear  had  caught  his  voice ;  but  there 
W&9  no  one  near  her  at  the  moment  except 
Stephen,  who  clung  to  her,  frightened  by  the 
noise  and  bustle  around  him ;  and  Crichton  was 
gone  ere  she  could  grope  her  way  to  the  spot  from 
whence  the  well-known  voice  proceeded. 

When  the  captain  of  the  Celeste  returned  to 
lead  her  on  there,  Crichton  was  not  to  be  found. 

Her  kind-hearted  protector  would  have  taken 
her  to  his  own  home,  but  Ida  would  not  quit 
London,  certain  as  she  felt  that  Crichton  was 
there.  She  was  almost  destitute,  friendless,  and 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  fire ;  but  she 
renewed  her  search  at  early  morn.  Days  and 
weeks  passed  without  tidings  of  Crichton,  but  the 
sickening  apprehension  grew  wearv  that  he  had  per- 
haps left  London  again.  Her  sight  was  gradually 
improving,  but  Crichton  was  hid  from  her  eyes  in 
the  mighty  crowd  who  jostled  past  her  as  she 
wandei^  with  her  child  through  the  busy 
thoroughfares.  Her  means  were  exhausted; 
while  weakness  and  blindness  prevented  her  from 
doing  much  to  .recruit  them ;  and  Stephen  needed 
food.  Tired  and  exhausted  one  day,  she  lefl  the 
more  crowded  streets,  and,  turning  into  a  little 
frequented  path,  where  the  grass  grew  fresh  and 
green,  where  children  gambolled  in  tiie  sunshine 
undiidden  and  undisturbed,  she  sat  down  on  a 
stone  to  rest.  Stephen's  merry  laughter  and 
gleesome  pranks  amused  her  for  awhile ;  but  he 
led  her  side  to  chase  a  butterfly.  She  watched 
him  as  with  careless  glee  he  bounded  along--gay 


and  unthinking — on  and  on  he  flew — and  in  the 
joy-dance  she  was  forgotten. 

Weary  and  desponding,  she  sighed  and  turned 
away  her  head  from  her  child's  happiness.  Even 
he  could  be  happy  whilst  she  was  miserable. 
There  was  none  to  care  for  her  in  that  vast  metro- 
polis with  its  moving  multitudes  of  friends  and 
loved  ones. 

She  was  alone. 

No  eye  beamed  with  a  warmer  light  when  she 
drew  near — no  smile  brightened  when  she  ap- 
proached—no kindly  clasp  greeted  her  when  she 
passed  by.  She  was  dreary,  desolate,  and  for- 
saken, and  she  closed  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
mocking  sunshine. 

Big  tears  rolled  slowly  down  her  pale  cheeks — 
but  there  was  none  to  comfort  Ida. 

And  the  mocking  sunshine  danced  around  her, 
and  the  birds  sang  above  her  head,  and  the  chil- 
dren played  through  the  bright  hours,  though 
Ida  wept. 

Thus  wears  the  world  away. 

A  gentleman  passed  bv  her,  but  Ida  saw  him 
not.  He  glanced  at  the  lonely  figure  seated  upon 
the  stone,  but  walked  rapidly  on  in  the  direction 
Stephen  had  taked  in  his  butterfly  flight. 

The  boy  had  lost  himself.  The  butterfly  had 
soared  beyond  his  reach,  and  he  sought  his  mother 
then.  He  was  a  brave-hearted  little  fellow  in  the 
main  when  lef\  to  himself;  and  although  he 
wandered  farther  out  of  his  way  seeking  the  right 
path,  he  held  on  perseveringly ;  but  he  got  tired 
at  last,  and  he  missed  the  soft  caress  that  best 
could  soothe  him  to  sleep,  and  lull  his  fear^  to  rest. 

The  bright  smile  clouded,  and  he  lifted  his 
glistening  eyes  wistfully  to  a  stranger's  face. 

It  was  a  dark  stem  face,  that  even  looked  grave 
when  it  smiled ;  yet  the  boy's  gaze  lingered  upon 
it.    The  child's  beauty  and  strange  position  in- 
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terested  tbe  gentleman,  wbo  sto;  ped  to  ask  the 
little  wandtrer's  name. 

"Stephen,"  ^vas  the  rep! v,  given  with  «r.,i!:ng 
ftankne<9. 
The  dark  faee  smiled,  too. 
**  Stephen — what  else  ?"  he  asked. 
The  chiJd  knew  no  ether  name. 
**  Where  is  joar  nurse T*  again  enqoired  the 
gentleman. 

Stephen  did  not  exactly  comprehend  the  ques- 
tion, but  he  placed  his  tiny  nand  withiu  the 
FtTBDger'is  saying — •*  Plea5C  take  me  to  mamma." 

There  was  no  resis  ing  that  pleading  little  face  ; 
and  the  man  of  many  cares  and  few  joys  went 
with  the  child.  They  retraced  their  steps ;  but  the 
mother  could  not  be  found,  iior  could  the  boy 
remember  a  step  of  tbe  way  by  which  she  had 
led  him. 

As  the  stranger  lost  heart  Stephen  regained 
confidence,  and  nevtr  doubted  but  that  h\^  kind 
protector  and  new-made  friend  would  bring  him 
safe  home  at  last.  Small  need  had  that  grave, 
thonghtful  man  to  burden  himself  with  a  new 
encumbrance.  Life  with  him  was  earnest,  and  he 
well  knew  the  hours  spent  in  profitless  search  with 
the  lost  child  would  hare  to  be  made  up  when 
others  slept.  Still  he  would  not  relinquish  his 
charge.  The  child  clung  to  him,  and  if  he  could 
not  restore  him  to  his  friends,  he  resolved  to  take 
him  at  the  dose  of  the  day  to  his  own  home. 

The  little  feet  grew  tired,  and  the  wild  flowers 
•3  eagerly  gathered  were  flung  away — Stephen 
oonld  walk  no  further — and  was  content  to  be 
taken  to  the  strangers  home. 

It  was  a  dingy  parlour.  The  furniture,  like  its 
mistress,  was  old,  and  the  hangings  were  faded 
and  worn.  The  sunshine  seemed  far  beyond,  and 
everything  languished  for  fresb  air.  It  was  a 
dreary  home,  though  golden  thoughts  had  winged 
their  way  to  the  world  from  that  dingy  parlour. 
The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  tall  chimney  tops 
when  Stephen  and  his  new  friend  reached  home. 
It  was  one  altogether  unlike  his  young,  gentle 
mother  who  welcomed  him  there. 

Mrs.  Cox,  although  herself  a  parent,  was  by  no 
means  a  motherly  woman,  and  she  had  a  mortal 
aversion  to  children  for  lodgers.  They  destroyed 
tbe  furniture  so,  and  she  couldn't  abide  the  racket 
they  made  in  a  house.  How  her  parlour  lodger 
could  bring  home  a  child  upon  her,  Mrs.  Cox 
could  not  thiuk.  He  certainly  never  had  been 
known  to  take  such  a  liberty  befure;  but  he  paid 
for  his  rooms,  and  was  in  other  respects  a  good 
lodger ;  so  she  forbore  any  remonstrance,  prolMbly 
feeling  it  would  have  no  elTect  upon  the  man. 
Heedless  of  the  coniectures  formed  about  him  in 
Mrs.  Cox's  little  back  parlour,  Stephen  fell  asleep 
in  his  protector's  arms.  Very  gently  he  laid  him 
upon  his  own  bed,  and  after  he  had  assured  him- 
self that  Stephen  really  slept,  he  stole  back  to 
bend  over  him.  The  child's  face  in  repose  re- 
sembled one  he  despaired  of  ever  beholding  again. 
The  child  slumbered  peacefully  on  through  the 
quick  watches  of  the  night  securely  and  fearlessly, 
whilst  his  protector,  in  that  dull  dingy  parlour, 
was  making  up  his  race  with  time.  When  the 
day  dawned,  the  flickering  lamp  died  out  in  its 
socket — then  the  pen  was  thrown  down,  the  over- 
taxed brain  throbbed,  and  the  "  work"  was  laid 
aside,  that  since  then  has  earned  for  its  author 
distinction   in   iU^  line.     Still  the  child  slept  on 


and  forgot  his  first  grief  in  childbood*s  golden 
dreams.     When  be  awoke  a  laint  sonbeam  was 
St  niggling  to  get  in  at  the  window,  and  a  pocM* 
lit  tic  hnnet  was  pouring  forth  gratitude  in  a  gudi 
of  song.     The  child*8  presenee  brightened  even 
that  dull  place ;  but  the  lodger  deemed  that  the 
child  would  soon  be  taken  from  hhn — pahaps  tfae 
next  hour  fab  friends  might  claim  him — and  the 
lonely  careworn  man  sighed  when  the  boy  smiled 
I  (witii  that  same  familiar  smile  he  had  worn  in 
slumber),  and  asked  to  be  taken  to  his  own  home. 
I  The  day  wore  on  and  no  one  claimed  the  child ; 
and  once  again  they  set  out,  to  seek  the  home 
]  neither  knew  where  to  find.     It  was  almost  with 
•  a  ti.rill  of  pleasure  Stephen's  protector  found 
I  another  day  near  a  dose,  and  the  child  yet  nn- 
I  claimed  ;  tiie  dingy  parlour  was  almost  in  sight, 
I  when  a  slip-shed  maid -of-all- work,  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  delight,  recognised  Stephen. 
I      **  Liw  me  !**  exclaimed  the  astonished  maiden ; 
I  *•  where  ever  have  you  been  gone  to,'you  drendful 
'  child  r 

Stephen  pressed  closer  to  his  protector  witfaoot 
a  word. 

'^  You  horrid  child  to  go  and  run  away  from  your 
ma,  she*s  amost  died  of  fright.'* 

Stephen  hid  hb  face  behind  lib  new  friend,  and 
shrunk  back  from  the  old  one  whose  voice  was 
less  pleasant. 

**  To  whom  does  the  child  belong  ?"  adced 
Stephen's  protector. 

"  To  hb  ma,  to  be  sure — she's  in  a  prectonsway 
about  him.    If  she  don't  see  him  soon,  she'll  die. 

"  The  poor  little  fellow  lost  himself  in  play, 
yesterday." 

*^  Yes,  in  the  park,  hb  madid  miss  him  for  a  hilt 
and  he  got  off:  there  never  was  such  a  child.*' 
So  Stephen's  protector  thought. 
'^  I  will  see  the  child  home,  sa^  he,*'  as  Sally  made 
a  snatch  at  the  cowering  boy. 

"  A  mighty  fuss  there's  been  about  him  to  be 
sure,"  went  on  Sally. 

Stephen's  protector  suggested  the  probalnlity 
that  Stephen  was  an  only^ild. 

Sally  replied  by  a  sinister  laugh,  as  Stephen 
bounded  from  bis  protector's  side  to  hb  mother's 
arms. 

She  was  standing  at  the  gate  of  a  bumble  dwell* 
ing,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hands  to  strengthen 
her  vision.  In  the  joy  of  having  her  child  restored 
she  did  not  perceive  a  gentleman  who  accompanied 
her  boy.  Stephen  whispered  sometbinff  in  her 
ear— she  raised  her  hidden  face,  and  wito  a  kmd 
cry  fell  senseless! 

Sally  stood  looking  on  at  the  strange  meeting 
which  she  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  round. 
In  Sally's  opinion  it  was  as  good  as  a  play.  AimI 
to  think  of  the  gentlemen  who  picked  up  Stephen 
being  his  own  pa.  Sally  could  hardly  beneve  sach 
a  coincidence  could  take  place  in  real  life. 


PART  XLIII. 
The  sunshine  could  no  longer  tempt  the  invalid 
out  of  doors  and  Lily  wandered  amongst  tbe 
flowers  alone.  She  grew  weaker  day  by  dnjr, 
although  Mr.  I  ee  insisted  there  was  nothing  wroii|f 
with  Annie  but  mere  debility,  brought  on  by  too 
close  application  to  work.  If  Annie  would  keep 
up  her  spirits  and  try  a  change,  die  would 
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^ouu{\  in  no  time.  Annie  tried  to  appear  cheerful, 
•"ni  never  mentioned  lier  weakness  in  his  hearing, 
but  she  would  not  leave  Clare  Hall ;  and  when 
urged  to  seek  a  more  genial  clime  she  had  ever  a 
ready  excuse  for  not  leaving  home. 

The  woods  had  already  heard  the  voice  of 
spring.  The  rains  were  over  and  gone,  and  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  birds  was  come ; — the  budding 
trees  and  the  opening  flowers  proclaimed  the 
resurrection  of  the  year.  Nature  flung  aside  her 
winding-sheet  of  snow  and  frost  on  her  beautiful 
garments  as  &he  came  forth  from  the  secret 
chambers  of  her  grave.  There  was  hope  in  every 
green  blade—promise  in  every  opening  bud. 

Summer  was  near— sweet,  beautiful  summer. 
Longing  eyes  were  strained  to  catch  her  first  ap- 
proach ;  and  the  weak  and  the  weary  were  listen- 
ing through  the  brightening  hours  for  her  soft 
footfall. 

She  was  coming,  leaping  upon  the  mountains, 
skipping  upon  the  hills — already  she  was  showing 
herself  through  the  lattice.  Sweet  was  her  voice, 
comely  her  countenance— she  was  perfumed  with 
myrrh  and  mignionette.  How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  thy  feet,  0,  summer  I 

The  strong  hail  thee  with  delight,  and  the 
dying  think  it  more  sweet  to  fall  asleep  with  the 
murmuring  music  of  thy  gentle  breezes,  and  to 
go  down  to  the  grave  lapped  with  the  flowers 
strewn  upon  their  narrow  bed. 

It  was  early  to  die— in  the  summer  of  the  year, 
in  the  summer  time  of  life— but  she  never  mur- 
mured, although  she  had  laid  many  plans  for  the 
future,  that  might  have  been  so  bright  and  seem- 
ing fair. 

Annie  remembered,  and  often  thought  of  those 
she  had  left  toiling  behind  in  their  dismal  homes 
far  from  Clare  Hall  and  its  comforts ;  and  she 
never  forgot  in  her  new  found  happiness  those 
who,  although  poor  and  friendless  like  herself, 
lightened  her  cares  with  many  kind  words,  and 
never  grudged  their  precious  moments  to  do  a 
good  turn  to  her  in  her  sorrow. 

Annie  never  forgot  the  old  times^  nor  the 
friends  of  her  wintry  days— for  the  poor  are  rich 
in  charity,  and  kindliest  hearts  are  oftenest  found 
where  misery  sweeps  the  cold  hearth-stone,  and 
grim  poverty  sits  in  the  elbow  chair,  and  joys  are 
scanty,  and  shifting  sorrows  are  familiar  friends. 

There  was  one  of  whom  Annie  thought,  vet 
had  never  seen— Norah's  friend,  the  Irish  basket 
woman.  Mr.  Lee  had  forgotten  all  about  poor 
Biddy  but  at  his  sister-in-law's  request  he  under- 
took to  find  her,  and  if  possible  induce  her  to 
come  to  the  vicinity  of  Clare  Hall.  Lily  sug' 
gested  that  Norah's  kind  friend  should  have  the 
pretty  little  cotUge  at  the  gate;  and  her  easy  good 
natured  uncle  at  once  acceded  to  the  proposal. 

Poor  Biddy,  little  dreaming  of  the  turn  in 
fortune[s  wheel  was  quietly  pursuing  her  old 
calling  in  London,  standing  over  her  orange  basket 
in  the  busy  market-place,  or  cheerfully  trudging 
along  the  world's  highways,  lonely  and  unthought 
of  with  the  ready  smile  on  her  lip  and  the  '  bitther ' 
sorrow  in  her  heart. 

Her  miserable  dwelling,  which  could  hardly  be 
called  a  home  seemed  even  more  wretched, 
wanting  Norah ;  and  Biddy  thought  it  looked 
forlorn  and  deserted,  although  on  every  side  of  her 
human  beings  herded  in  swarms,  and  crowded 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  unwholesome  alley. 


Mr.  Lee  is  no  philanthropist,  but  he  recalled 
Biddy  Noulan's  dingy  hovel  with  a  shudder,  and 
he  shrunk  from  revisiting  the  scenes  that  had 
filled    him  with    disgust.      He    marvelled    how 
human  beings  could  breathe  such  a  pestiferous 
air  and  live.    He  had  no  idea  that  such  abodes 
disgraced  our  country  unchallenged.     In  all  his 
wanderings  he  had  never  witnessed  a  spectacle  so 
revolting  to  humanity  as  that  dark,  loathsome 
alley  in  Iloxton.    Mr.  Lee  regretted  he  was  not  a 
public  man  that  he  might  see  into  such  a  state  of 
matters;  and  he  loudly  denounced  those  who, 
calling   themselves    christians,  scrupled    not    to 
extract  a  rent  out  of  the  poor  and  wretched  beings 
who  were  compelled  to  inhabit  abodes  into  which 
the  daylight  seldom  entered,  and  into  which  no 
wholesome  breeze  ever  came.    Fellow  creatures  as 
alive  to  the  finer  feelings  which  humanity  better  put 
on,  boasts  of;  as  capable  of  enjoying  home— if  they 
were  taught — with  all  its  blessings  and  comforts,  as 
the  proud  landlord   who  embellishes  his  noble 
mansion,  and  keeps  aloof  from  the  wretchedness  he 
will  do  nothing  to  ameliorate,  lest  the  balance  be 
short  when  the  reckoning  day  comes.      Men  may 
clamour  and  complain;— women  may  droop  and 
fade,  and    babes    may  languish    and  die  amid 
squalor  and  misery.    The  shadow  of  death  may 
brood  for  aye  over  these  devoted  possessions ;  and 
the  plague  and  the  pestilence  lurk  daintily  there, 
but  the  rent  roll  must  not  come  short ;  and  the 
ground  rente,  with  the  reversion  of  the  property 
on  some  of  their  streets,  actually  belong  to  noble 
landlords.  The  reckoning  day  will  come.  Mr.  Lee 
did  not  see  how  it  could  be  accomplished  as  things 
were,  although  it  was  desirable  the  poor  should 
have  better  homes ;  and  the  industrious  poor,  lik^ 
Biddy  Nowlan,  a  comfortable  corner  to  come  into 
when  her  day's  toil  was  over.    He  had  intended 
to  consult  Annie,  but  her  ill-health  and  increasing 
weakness  had  quite  driven  his  wise  resolves  out  of 
his  head.  Annie  had  herself  reminded  him,  and  he 
declared  if  she  would  only  brighten  up  and  try  a 
change   for  her  health*s  sake,  he  would  make 
arrangements  for    carrying  out    her   projected 
scheme  of  improving,  so  far  as  their  means  would 
allow.      If  Annie  desired  life,  it  was  that  she 
might  prove,  whilst  here,  the  instrument  of  doing 
good.    But  already  she  had  earned  the  Master^ 
well  done.    Her  work  was  finished ;   but  she  left 
one  behind  who   may  tread    in    her  footsteps, 
though  happily  under  a  kindlier  sky,  aiid  work 
out  her  puins  with  a  willing  heart  and  earnest 
will. 


PAUT  XLIV. 

That  crowded  dwelling  place  was  to  have  one 
soul  less  to  account  for — Biddy  Noulan  was  going 
away ;  she  was  exchanging  ner  cheerless  Sovd 
for  a  comfortable  home,  and  yet  she  left  it  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness. 

There  Norah  had  smiled  and  wept — there  she 
had  shared  with  her  the  scanty  crust— and  there 
she  had  died ;  and  Biddy  loved  the  plaee  for  its 
many  associations. 

She  was  leaving  her  less  fortunate  neighbours— 
who,  amid  all  their  privations  and  poverty,  had 
closely  adhered  to  the  kind-hearted  Irishwoman. 
She  would  miss  them :  they  would  miss  her— bu^ 
how  they  missed  her  she  never  knew.  Many  a 
kind  wish  went  with  Biddy  Noulan,  for  she  wai 
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the  friend  of  all;  and  the  children  followed  her 
sadly. 

Biddy  was  no  less  a  iayoarite  with  her  new 
friends  when  she  came  to  pass  the  evening  of  her 
wintry  life  amongst  a  strange  people.  She  was 
to  return  to  her  own  country  no  more — her  own 
were  sleeping  far  awa^;  Norah  was  with  the 
angels;  but  the  sunshine  of  Clare  Hall  glad- 
dened her  desolate  heart — one  whom  Biddy  came 
to  love  well ;  its  gentle  maiden  with  the  star  of 
joy  on  her  brow,  and  the  dew  of  childhood  in  her 
neart.  All  loved  Lily  well,  and  many  a  heart 
echoed  the  Irish  woman's  prayer. 

The  angels  walk  before  her  all  the  days  of  her 
life,  and  bring  her  safe  home  at  last. 


PART  XLV. 

Mas.  Morgan  heard  of  her  son-in>law^8  untimely 
end  with  much  greater  composure  than  she  would 
have  listened  to  the  most  trifling  accident  to  Sir 
Edward  Gravely  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

Her  ambition  was  satisfied ;  but  she  had  paid 
dearly  for  her  vain  desire  to  enroll  herself 
amongst  the  aristocracv.  It  had  been  the  am- 
bition of  poor  Mrs.  Morgan's  life,  and  she  be- 
lieved her  husband*s  gold  would  secure  her  a 
ready  admission  within  the  charmed  circle.  In 
this  she  was  mistaken.  Society  was  exclusive, 
and  Mrs.  Morgan  still  worshipped  afar  off;  but 
her  daughter  she  determined  to  sacrifice  to  her 
ambition;  and  richly  dowered  with  youth, beauty, 
and  gold,  she  came  and  triumphed. 

An  aristocrat  claimed  her  for  his  bride,  and 
Mrs.  Morgan,  in  the  exultation  of  the  moment, 
cared  not  for  the  cost,  and  she  repented  her  folly 
too  late.  Sir  Edward  had  fallen  short  of  her  fond 
imaginings. 

Lady  Gravely  was  still  young  and  beautiful, 
and  might  yet  make  a  more  comfortable,  if  a  less 
splendid,  alliance.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Morgan  sincerely 
hoped  her  daughter  would,  like  herself,  in  future 
entertain  less  ambitious  views;  and  leaving  the 
aristocracjr  to  themselves,  choose  a  husband  from 
amongst  her  equals. 

Lady  Gravely  could  not  mourn  a  husband  who 
had  so  signally  neglected  and  ill-treated  her ;  but 
he  was  the  father  of  the  sickly  babe  whose  life 
grew  more  precious  as  it  seemed  less  certain,  and 
a  tear  fell  upon  the  waxen  lace  of  the  unconscious 
slumberer. 

His  aristocratic  name  was  all  he  had  left  her, 
and  the  babe  brought  with  it  a  heritage  of 
poverty.  Even  in  her  child  Lady  Gravely  was 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Sorrow  and  trial 
had  humbled  and  improved  her ;  she  was  no 
longer  the  haughty,  arrogant  Yenetia  of  old 
times.  Affliction  had  warmed  those  better  feel- 
ings that  in  prosperity  and  power  had  been  cold 
and  dead  in  her  heart 

Her  husband's  estates  and  possessions  were  to 
p«BB  away  into  a  stranger's  nand ;  but  Lady 
Gravelv  had  become  leoondled  to  the  loss  in  the 
gift  of  ner  child. 

Mrs.  Morgan  ¥ra8  speculating  upon  the  future, 
and  thinking  how  well  Yenetia  became  black, 
when  her  meditations  were  disturbed  by  the 
announcement  of  a  visitor.  Lady  Gravely  kept 
no  company  now,  and  Mrs.  Morj^n  was  rather 
put  out  at  being  caught  in  morning  neglipi,  the 


more  especially  as  the  stranger  had  i 
aristocratic  air. 

Mrs.  Morgan's  brief  connexions  with  nis 
aristocracy  had  enabled  her  to  detect  a  gentleman 
at  sight,  or  so  Mrs.  Morgan  flattered  herself. 
The  visitor  was  for  Lady  Gravely,  who  was  in 
the  nursery,  and  Mrs.  Moigan  undertook  the 
entertainment  until  her  ladyship  was  at  liberty. 

For  once  the  aristocratic-loving  lady  was  right. 

The  visitor  was  a  gentleman,  and  the  heir-at- 
law  to  Sir  Edward  Gravely.  His  attorney  had 
just  informed  him  of  the  fact  of  Lady  Gravely's 
child  being  a  daughter,  and  unable  to  succeed  to 
the  entailed  estates  which,  by  Sir  Edward's  death, 
had  now  become  the  property  of  this  stra^r. 

And  he  had  visited  Kerry  to  see  Lady  Gravely 
and  make  any  return  in  his  power  for  her  late 
husband's  prodigality.  The  wife  and  child 
of  Sir  Edward  Gravely  could  have  no  claim 
upon  one  whom  he  had  injured  and  wronged 
in  his  lifetime  —  but  Crichton  took  a  noble 
revenge.  He  buried  his  wrongs  with  his 
hatred,  in  the  ocean,  and  sealed  his  foigivc- 
ness  to  the  living,  by  deeds  of  charity.  Lady 
Gravely  and  Crichton  had  never  met,  nor  was  she 
aware  of  his  existence  in  her  husband's  lifetime. 
She  met  him  calmly,  and  as  one  who  had  no 
claim  to  urge  against  rights  which  the  law  sanc- 
tioned; and  she  was  content  to  return  to  her 
former  retirement,  with  the  babe  who  had  dashed 
her  high-built  hopes— and  in  a  mother's  love  for- 
get a  vridow's  woes. 

Towards  her  husband's  failings  Lady  Grmvdv 
was  prudently  silent;  but  Mrs.  Morgan  took 
care  to  inform  Sir  Edward's  heir  of  the  baronet's 
unhandsome  conduct  towards  herself  and  daughter, 
not  omitting  the  abstraction  of  Lady  Gravely's 
iewels. 

Crichton  could  not  restore  the  jewels,  hnt  he 
resolved  to  repay  them  by  a  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  which  he  settled  upon  I^y  Gravely's 
infant  daughter— together  with  the  free  possesioo 
during  his  life  of  a  property  in  Ireland  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Sir  Edward  in  Kerry. 

Crichton  differs  in  every  respect  from  hk 
decoised  relative  —  for,  whereas  Sir  Edward 
Gravely  was  characterised  by  extreme  selfishneas 
and  utter  heartlessness,  his  cousin  is  free-handed 

and  generous. 

Lady  Gravely  could  not  but  honour  the  man 
who  dealt  so  nobly  by  her.  But  how  mnch  she 
owed  hitn  she  never  knew,  for  the  story  of  his 
wrongs  Crichton  buried  with  the  dead.  His  wife  and 
child  were  once  more  restored  to  him,  and  death 
alone  should  part  them  now. 

Ida  was  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Crichton 
said  one-half  of  her  virtues  had  never  been  brought 
to  light  except  for  their  misfortunes. 

Stephen  grows  in  beautv,  and  Sally  whoi 
despite  her  assertions,  has  a  lurking  fondness  for 
the  boy,  Ukes  care  that  he  be  not  again  lost. 
Kind  usage  has  improved  Sally  much,  and  she 
feels  that  the  law  of  love  is  the  best  law,  and  the 
^est  followed  and  obeyed. 


PA&TXLYL 

Summer  came ;  Summer  at  Clare  Hall,  where 
all  was  sunshine  and  beauty.  The  blow  of  the 
lillies  was  past,  but  the  roses  unfolded  their  toentcd 
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]eftT68.  Sunshine  and  beauty  without,  and  yet  no 
joy  note  in  Clare  Hall.  Within,  silence  and  sad- 
ness throughout  the  lon^  bright  summer  day! 
And  a  darkened  chamber  into  which  the  sunshine 
may  not  enter.  From  between  the  closed 
draperies  a  little  pale  face  peers  out  for  an  instant, 
on  the  brightness  and  beauty  without,  and  then 
with  a  sigh  the  heavy  folds  are  replaced,  the 
curtains  closer  drawn,  and  the  worn-out  watcher 
returns  to  her  post  by  the  bed  of  death.  That 
darkened  chamber,  how  sad  and  solitary  it  looked 
in  the  gaudy  sunlight.  How  strange  and  solemn 
in  the  night  with  its  dim  lamp  flickering  through 
the  silent  watches ;  whilst  otners  slent  it  told  of 
waging  eyes  and  troubled  hearts,  and  of  one  for 

whom  there  would  shortly  be  no  more  night. 

•  «  •  « 

She  had  looked  her  last  upon  the  summer  she 
was  leaying  upon  the  earth. 

It  was  yet  the  June  of  life  with  her,  but  her  work 
was  almost  done,  her  time  for  rest  was  near.  And 
in  the  parting  light  of  the  long  summer  day  they 
watched   and   wept   by  her  couch   whilst   the 

mysterious  shadows  gathered  o*er  her  pale  brow. 

«  #  •  • 

The  old  time  came  back  to  her  at  the  joumey*s 
end.  She  was  poor  and  friendless  a^ain — her 
children  starving  for  food ;  and  she  mmded  the 
distant  river,  and  once  more  she  set  out  to  seek  its 
friendly  shelter  from  all  her  troubles.  But  the 
night  was  dark  and  starless,  and  as  she  wandered 
on  by  herself  far  in  the  gloom  and  darkness,  she 
had  lost  her  children.  Tne  pale  moon  seemed  to 
look  down  upon  her  with  pitying  gaze  while 
wading  throug^h  angry  clouds,  and  seemed  in  her 
lonely  wandennss,  like  poor  Annie,  to  have  lost 
her  way.  Togetner  they  held  on  their  course,  but 
as  the  hoarse  sullen  roar  of  the  dark  waters  fell 
upon  her  ear  the  gloom  and  the  darkness  deepened, 
and  the  moon  hid  herself  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  cloud. 

They  spoke  gently  to  her,  and  Lily  soflly 
kissed  the  unquiet  dreamer;  but  she  saw  them 
not,  for  her  eyes  were  darkening  upon  earthly 
sights,  and  her  ear  was  dulled  to  familiar  sounds. 

She  reached  the  river^s  brink,  but  she  missed  the 
tall  ships  with  their  ghostly  sails  gleaming  in  the 
dark  waters. 

She  stood  alone  in  the  horrible  darkness,  with 
the  surging  waves  dashing  op  to  her  feet,  and 
their  sullen  roar  deafening  every  sound,  and  she 
shuddered  and  drew  back.  At  length  her  heavy 
ear  caught  a  voice  of  music  above  the  noise  of  the 
many  billows ;  the  sofl  brown  eyes  once  more  un- 
closed with  a  beam  of  intelligence,  her  wanderings 
ceased,  and  she  met  the  conscious  faces  of  those  she 
loved  with  a  smile,  bidding  them  not  weep. 

The  lamp  was  expiring  in  its  socket  as  the  first 
faint  flush  of  dawn  gave  promise  of  returning 
day.  The  night,  with  its  darkness  and  its  gloom, 
had  fled. 

The  journey  was  ended—the  struggle  was  past 

-she  was  beyond  the  cloud,  and  the  golden  shores 
of  the  happy  land  were  full  in  sight  Lily  went 
with  her  as  before  to  the  river's  brink.  But  there 
they  were  to  part 

The  child  shuddered  at  the  cold  dark  river 

ishe  saw  no  smiling  shore  beyond).  And  the 
earless  pilgrim  kissed  her,  and  bidding  her  be  of 
good  cheer,  with  a  radiant  smile  left  her,  and  Lily 
was  motherless. 


No  need  to  darken  the  chamber  by  day,  or  to  trim 
the  feeble  lamp  when  night  returns.  The  weary 
eyes  are  closed —and  the  once  busy  hands  folded  in 

Suietness.  The  heart  beneath  the  shroud  has  laid 
own  its  burden  of  care  in  its  stillness.  The 
oppressed  and  the  oppressor  have  passed  away  into 
the  silent  land.  And  their  works  shall  follow 
them.  Peace  be  with  the  dead — side  by  side  sleep 
the  just  and  the  unjust — ^the  tyrant  and  the  slave 
— the  oppressor  ana  the  oppressed.  But  before 
the  judgment  seat  they  must  all  appear. 


PART  XLVIL 

Mb.  Lbb  believed  in  a  change  of  air  for  every- 
thing. Grief  had  paled  Lily*s  cheek,  and  he  him- 
self felt  out  of  sorts.  Clare  Hall  had  a  desolate 
look.  Everything  reminded  him  of  Annie,  and 
he  suddenly  resolved  to  travel  about  for  a  season— ^ 
for  Lily's  sake,  of  course. 

The  sister  kingdoms  were  duly  visited ;  but  still 
Lily  grieved,  and  Mr.  Lee  did  not  benefit  as  usual 
by  the  change ;  and  neither  glorious  scenery,  nor 
volatile  companions,  could  divert  his  mind  or  re- 
move the  oppression  at  his  heart. 

Annie's  death  had  greatly  affected  him.  He 
consulted  physicians  to  no  purpose,  and  hurried 
from  scene  to  scene  in  vain. 

He  had  flown  every  haunt  of  Annie^s ;  but  it 
occurred  to  him  he  would  visit  a  favourite  little 
watering  place  in  Scotland — the  only  place  Annie 
had  desired  to  visit  before  she  died ;  and  there  the 
travellers  took  up  their  abode. 

It  was  the  season,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  a  late  one ;  but  Mr.  Lee 
avoided  society,  and  engaged  private  apartments 
in  the  hotel  in  order  to  preserve  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Lee,  unfortunately  for  himself  at  times,  is 
no  reader ;  and  he  found  the  time  hang  as  heavy  on 
his  hands  there  as  at  other  places  in  his  frame  of 
mind.  Lily  was  with  him  always,  but  her  briffht- 
ness  was  clouded  with  grief;  and  when  he  looked 
for  smiles  he  oflener  found  tears  upon  her  pale 
face.  Such  a  state  of  being  was  intolerable ;  and 
Mr.  Lee  made  a  desperate  resolve  to  embark  in 
some  exciting  commercial  speculations  to  Rive  his 
thoughts  a  turn.  Man  proposes,  whilst  Heayen 
disposes.  And  whilst  Mr.  Lee  made  his  own 
resolves,  Fortune  sat  turning  her  wheel,  and 
destiny,  laughed  at  the  man  who  should  think  to 
control  her. 

In  the  same  hotel  a  young  widow  lady,  accom- 
panied by  her  mother  and  her  child,  were  for  a 
time  located. 

Lily  had  made  acquaintance  with  the  baby  and 
its  nurse,  but  Mr.  Lee  had  seen  neither  of  the 
parties.  The  baby  was  a  fragile  little  thing,  with 
great  blue  eyes  and  a  waxen  complexion,  and 
Lily  thought  it  the  most  beautiful  little  creature 
she  had  ever  beheld.  In  vain  she  tried  to  interest 
her  uncle  in  the  little  stranger.  Mr.  Lee  hated 
babies,  and  refused  to  make  the  new  acqaaintaooe. 
Fate,  however,  had  determined  for  nim,  and* 
by  an  unlucky  chance,  Mr.  Lee  stumbled  over  a 
little  red  shoe,  the  tiniest  little  shoe  that  ever  was 
made.  Mr.  Lee  would  fprobably  have  kicked  the 
miniature  stumbling-blo^k  aside  and  passed  on, 
had  not  the  owner  of  the  dainty  red  shoe  appeared 
at  that  moment  in  the  arms  of  a  very  beautiful 
woman  (evidently  the  mother  of  the  child)  i  polite- 
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ness  compelled  Mr.  Leo  conse^ufintly  to  lifl  the 
missing  slipper  and  present  it  to  its  rightful  owner. 
The  Miby  frowned  and  turned  away ;  the  lady 
smiled,  and  thanked  the  finder  of  the  red  morocco 
shoe  with  a  grace  that  Mr.  Lee  thought  bewitch- 
ing. Mother  and  child  disappeared  ;  but  Mr. 
I^ee  no  longer  buried  himself  m  seclusion.  He 
went  out  more,  and,  to  Lily^s  surprise  and  delight, 
manifested  quite  an  interest  iu  the  bain'  he  had 
formerly  remsed  to  see  The  lady  he  frequently 
met  in  company  with  another  lady  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  herself,  but  older,  and  much 
stouter,  and  certainly  much  more  accessible  Mr. 
Lee  thought.  The  old  lady  was  easily  enough 
won  over,  but  the  younger  was  distant  and 
reserved,  and  rarely,  save  when  with  her  child, 
unbending.  Still,  there  was  a  fascination  about 
the  young  widow  ^Ir.  Lee  could  not  withstand, 
and  her  very  presence  exerted  a  magic  influence 
upon  him.  S\^e  looked  sad  and  touched  with  care, 
but  the  only  happy  moments  he  experienced  were 
in  her  society.  There  was  somethina  about  her 
reminded  him  of  Annie,  althougn  she  was 
altogether  unlike  Annie— she  had  the  same  soil 
winning  smile  when  caressing  her  child. 

Mrs.  Morgan  secretly  congratulated  hersolf  on 
the  success  of  her  little  ruse  to  bring  Lady  Gravely 
once  more  out.  She  had  insisted  on  a  trip  to 
Scotland,  when  Lady  Gravely's  circumstances 
were  improved  ;  but  not  succeeding  with  her 
daughter,  for  her  own  sake ;  she  tried  to  rouse  the 
voung  mother's  fears  for  her  child's  health,  with 
better  success.  Lady  Gravely  could  not  deny 
that  the  babe  looked  sickly,  and  Mrs.  Morgan 
declared  in  favour  of  the  place,  whither  they 
Went,  to  meet  the  new  possessor  of  Clare  Hall.  It 
seemed  Lady  Gravely,  who  was  blameless  of  design, 
was  content  to  remain,  so  long  as  her  child  bene- 
fited by  the  salubrious  air,  and  Mrs.  Morgan  took 
care  to  strengthen  the  general  opinion  that  baby 
improved  in  appearance  every  day. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Lee  lingered  also.  Mrs.  Morgan 
was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  him^  and  Mr. 
Lee  was  in  full  possession  of  Lady  Gravely 's  pre- 
vious history  and  recent  misfortunes  during  the 
first  week  of  their  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Morsan 
thought  it  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  they 
should  meet  the  owner  of  Clare  Hall  there,  and 
she  augured  well  from  the  circumstance.    Lady 


Gravely's  nature  was  so  full  of  repose  that  she 
might  almost  be  called  apathetic.  She  seldom 
intermeddled  with  her  mother^s  speculations,  and 
so  far  as  these  concerned  herself  she  was  indif- 
ferent. Mr.  Lee  took  notice  of  her  infant,  and 
she  felt  grateful  for  the  kind  interest  be  evinced 
in  the  little  drooping  rosebud.  He  manifested 
an  anxiety  for  Mrs.  Morgan's  two  boys,  who, 
through  tlie  influence  of  a  distant  relative,  had 
been  received  into  a  public  hospital  at  their 
father's  death ;  and  Lady  Gravely,  who  was 
deeply  attached  to  her  younger  brothers,  was  won 
with  the  stranger's  kindne<«,  and  the  soft  win- 
ning smile  that  charmed  Mr.  Lee  was  not  only 
upon  her  li^  when  her  babe  was  near. 

Summer  is  gone,  having  said  its  farewell  to  this 
part  of  our  globe.  The  little  party  have  sepa- 
rated for  a  season. 

Lady  Gravely  returned  to  her  quiet  home  in 
Kerry,  with  her  child  now  rosy  and  well ;  and 
Mr.  Lee  went  back  to  Clare  Hall  with  restored 
spirits,  but  yet  in  a  new  trouble.  Mrs.  Morgan 
believes  Mr.  Lee  will  find  business  to  call  him  to 
Ireland  before  the  winter  sets  in,  but  she  prudently 
keeps  her  own  counsel. 

As  for  Mr.  Lee,  he  must  have  some  operation  in 
view,  for  he  has  only  a  few  weeks  since  concluded 
a  settlesnent  in  favour  of  Lily,  or  of  trustees  for 
Lily's  use— so  large  that  it  need  not  be  named — 
ana  it  will  have  many  years  yet  to  accumulate  ere 
Biddy*8  new  friend  be  the  unguardianed  owner  of 
her  property. 


PABT   ZLVII— THE  CONCLUSION. 

SoMfi  Still  remains  to  act  out  their  part;  and 
some  have  passed  off  the  8tafl;e,  to  be  little  missed 
in  the  whirl  of  life,  but  speedily  forgotten  as  time 
steals  on  with  stealtliy  pace. 

The  daylight  is  fading  away,  the  shadow 
lengthens  on  the  wall.  The  night  comes,  and  the 
life  story  is  told. 

When  the  now  warmly  beating  heart  has 
counted  out  its  numbered  measures,  this  pen,  too, 
shall  lay  idly  upon  the  unwritten  page.  And  thus 
wears  the  world  away — and  thus  we  reach  our 
abiding  place  at  last— and  are  at  home — at  our 
home. 


PLEADING. 


^jabdie — did  je  ever  loe 

Anitber  lass  than  me  P 

Oh  1  tell  me  no,  and  tell  me  true, 

Por  a*  my  love  to  thee ! 

Oh,  tell  me  no  I     Oh,  laddie,  ne*er 

I  loed,  but  thee  alanc  ! 

I  loe  thee  sae,  oh,  laddie,  dear, 

I  would  thee  a'  my  ain. 


Laddie — will  ye  ever  woo 

Anither  lass  than  me  P 

And  will  ye  promise  to  be  true 

If  I  should  hac  to  dee  P 

For  in  the  land  o'  others'  bliss, 

Nae  mair  than  if  alane, 

I  couldna'  think  o'  happiness 

And  thou  no  a'  mj  aiu. 

£.  D.  Abeb. 
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A  MARRIAGE  FESTIVAL  AT  ADANA. 


A  8R0BT  iime  ago  I  chanced  to  be  on  a  visit  to 
mj  friend  the  British  Vice  Consul  at  Tarsoas — the 
ancient  Tarshish — poor  fellow,  like  every  one  of 
his  predecessors  in  office  for  the  last  half  ceutary, 
he  fell  a  yiotim  to  the  climate,  and  his  bones  lie 
bleachiog  almost  under  the  shadow  of  a  tall 
minaret ;  for  wonderful  to  say,  the  Turks,  who  are 
here  abouts  more  fanatical  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  empire,  positively  allowed  **  dogs  of  Chris- 
tians" of  all  denominations  to  be  buried  within  a 
stone  throw  of  one  of  these  buildings.  But 
I  am  not  here  to  cogitate  on  gloomy  reminis- 
cences, so  as  I  said  at  the  commencement,  I 
chanced  to  be  on  a  visit  at  Tarsous  when 
the  monotony  of  our  every  day  life  was  agree- 
ably interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Monsigneur 
the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Adana,  who  had  actually 
travelled  all  the  distance,  and  that  under  a  broiliog 
hot  sun,  to  present  us  with  a  wax  caudle  a  piece 
and  solicit  the  honour  of  our  company  at  the  ap- 
proaching nuptials  of  his  niece.  These  candles  by 
themselves  usually  constitute  an  invitation  to  a 
weddiug ;  and  the  invited  are  expected  to  carry 
them  with  them  on  the  bridal  day  and  hold  them 
ignited  in  their  hands  during  the  ceremony. 

The  wedding,  so  the  prelate  informed  us,  was 
going  to  be  something  on  an  unprecedented  scale 
of  grandeur ;  owing  partly  to  the  high  position  of 
the  brides  relatives;  partly  to  the  fact  of  the 
fortunate  bridegroom  in  embryo  being  a  British 
subject  (one  of  those  Ionian  gentlemen  about 
whom  recently  such  stir  was  going  on  and  who 
possessed  of  English  passports,  consider  themselves 
in  duty  bound  to  give  our  consuls  a  grievous 
amount  of  trouble  and  vexation)  and  a  merchant 
of  great  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  Adana 
people.  Holding  a  shop  in  the  main  street  where 
he  retailed,  at  fifty  per  cent.  proQt,  chintzes  and 
shoes,  scents,  soaps,  candles,  crockery  ware,  villan- 
ous  Genoese  rum,  and  equally  vile  liquors  in  old 
Eau  de  Cologne  bottles.  Signer  Giovani  Attaro, 
as  this  gentleman  was  called,  had  laid  out  nearly 
ten  thousand  piastres  (£90)  in  stock,  which  was  a 
bewildering  capital.  He  had  started  in  life  with  a 
dollar,  and  he  was  now  worth  some  hundreds. 
Over  Giovani' «  shop  was  Giovani*s  house,  which 
was  eveu  elegantly  furnished  for  Adana,  and 
behind  Giovani's  shop  was  Giovani*s  stabling  where 
he  kept  three  Arabs  of  the  purest  breed  and  a 
number  of  very  Gne  greyhounds. 

Now  it  was  not  likely  that  such  a  grand  match 
and  one  of  such  rare  occurrence  could  be  permitted 
to  take  placa  without  a  very  very  grand  **  fan- 
tasia*' indeed.  The  bishop  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  this,  80  bad  Signer  Giovani,  so  had  all  the 
Christian  and  Jew  inhabitants  of  Adaua.  They 
all  joined  common  cause  against  their  persecutors 
the  Adana  Turks,  and  determined  Uterally  to 
astonish  their  weak  minda  and  aggravate  them  to 


a  state  nigh  to  frenzy.  For  this  'purpose  the 
bishop  had  been  deputed  to  call  upon  my  friend  to 
invite  us  and  all  the  other  European  residents  anl 
to  engage  the  Consular  iafluenoe  with  the  Pas!ia 
of  Adana  to  the  end  that  the  wedding  procession 
should  not  only  pass  unscathed  through  the  pablio 
streets  but  positively  be  escorted  by  a  military 
force  iieaded  by  the  Pashas  own  Band.  I  am  not 
certain  that  my  friend  did  a  wise  thing  when  he 
consented  to  treat  with  the  Pasha  in  this  respect ; 
and  I  am  positive  it  nearly  caused  a  revolution  in 
the  town.  However,  that  was  his  aflPair  and  not 
mine,  he  promised,  and  being  a  determined  Scotch- 
man, he  carried  out  his  promise  to  the  very  letter. 
Before  the  archbishop  took  his  leave  he  begged 
particularly  that  none  would  forget  to  come  in  full 
dress,  for  what  were  the  good  argued  he,  of  a 
fantasia,  unless  there  was  plenty  of  cocked  hats 
and  feathers  preceded  by  those  silver  headed  caues 
which  are  the  insignia  of  office  and  authority  in  the 
east. 

Very  great  preparations  were  going  on  at  Adana, 
I  was  informed  by  parties  passing  to  and  fro  daily, 
against  the  coming  event.  Even  at  Tarsous  we 
had  something  to  prepare  ;  for  there  is  a  not  very 
convenient  custom  prevalent  of  making  presents  to 
the  bride,  which  are  supposed  to  vary  in  the  scale 
of  value  according  to  the  position  and  wealth  of 
the  donor.  My  gift  was  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
scented  soap  and  a  bag  of  rice.  I  thought  the 
flrst  a  useful  luxury  to  a  young  wife  who  would 
have  much  garlic  to  handle  in  culinary  occupations. 
I  knew  the  second  to  be  th3  eastern  staff  of  life. 
I  afterwards  discovered  that  the  greater  number  of 
guests  had  presented  precisely  the  same  things  and 
I  am  not  quite  positive  that  I  did  not  subsequently 
purchase  a  bit  of  my  own  soap  of  Giovani,  at  his 
shop.  Notwithstanding  the  scriptural,  classical, 
and  fabulous  connections  so  intimately  linked  with 
Tarsous  and  the  surrounding  country  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  no  schoolboj  ever  looked  forward 
with  greater  impatience  for  the  holidays,  no  board- 
ing school  miss  for  a  ball,  than  I  did  for  this 
approaching  wedding.  And  after  all  there  is  not 
much  to  be  surprised  at  in  this  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  at 
Taraous.  Did  I  stroll  out  at  mid-day  amidit  the 
cool  and  shaded  streets,  wrapt  in  brown  study 
about  Paul  and  his  possible  whereabouts  aforetime, 
I  was  disagreeably  awakened  from  this  day  dream 
by  a  score  or  two  of  insane  dervishes  bobbing  up 
and  down  and  grunting  to  each  other,  whilst  they 
foamed  like  mad  dogs  at  the  mouth.  There  was 
no  fruit,  or  stalk,  or  leaf  here,  of  the  seeds  sown 
by  the  early  apostle.  Should  fancy  and  the  cool 
evening  direct  my  steps  through  orangegroves, 
literally  scenting  the  air  with  their  blossoms  and 
the  imagination  pictured  some  fable  of  old  until  I 
expected  every  instant  to  see  a  glorious  castle  rise 
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up  ooi  of  the  earth  (all  hnilt  of  course  of  emenlds 
ud  mhics  and  sapbires)*  When  I  had  m j  hand 
leadj  to  as  (o  doff  my  cap  vhen  the  bnutifol 
prinoess  who  was  a  eaptive  therein,  shontd  step 
forth  and  beseech  of  me  in  plaintife  melodj  to 
oome  and  dwell  in  raptitrous  bliss  with  her,  alas, 
grinning  like  aoj  monkey  or  hyeoa,  there  wonld 
present  herKlf  a  prodigionaly  bbek  and  ugly  slave 
girl,  encased  in  a  long  white  robe  with  legs  that 
might  have  been  turned  ebony  spindles,  only  ex- 
ceedingly scratdied  and  defaced.  And  the  castle 
would  dwindle  away  into  her  masters  ruinous  and 
rickety  old  boose  hard  by,  where  sat  cross  legged 
a  Tcry  blind  and  ragged  M  man,  always  smoking 
in  a  yard  full  of  half  starred  hens  and  skeleton 
donkeys.  But  perchance  under  the  infioence  of 
military  ardour  (and  at  the  serious  risk  of  ferer) 
I  would  go  forth  to  the  very  stream  where  the 
Great  Alexander  flushed  with  victory,  paused  to 
bathe,  and  in  its  delightful  and  invigorating  cool- 
ness seated  up  to  my  chin,  would  let  fancy  go  a 
wool  gathering ;  when  I  have  nearly  realised  the 
scene ;  there  rise  the  countless  hordes  of  warriors ; 
there  sits  the  brave  chief  himself,  those  are  the 
•aptwns.  Alas,  they  are  two  horrible  realities, 
two  drunken  Amouts  seated  ahnost  upon  the  taib 
of  a  couple  of  donkeys ;  which  they  have  stolen 
from  some  unlucky  peasant  (and  which  they  intend 
to  force  some  unhappy  coffee  shop  keeper  to  boy 
of  them)  roaring  out  bacchanalian  songs  and  look- 
ing the  least  martial  beings  that  fancy  can  picture ; 
despite  their  lace  and  finery  and  their  being  armed 
almost  to  the  teeth.  And  around  the  city  walls  if 
I  take  a  stroll  there,  I  meet  only  a  modem  Golgotha 
— a  place  of  skulls  and  skeletons — skeletons  of 
horses,  and  sheep,  and  cows,  and  oxen,  and  camels, 
and  mules,  and  every  sort  of  four  footed  beasts ; 
and  the  air  is  not  scented  here  as  it  was  in  the 
orange  grove.  For  there  has  been  a  murrain  in 
the  Und,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  street  dogs, 
and  the  jaokalls,  and  the  vultures ;  and  when  these 
have  feasted  their  full,  there  is  yet  enough  left, 
when  the  great  heat  of  summer  sets  in  to  fling  the 
plague  over  the  city  walls  and  into  the  city  itself. 
At  length  the  longed  for  day  and  hour  arrived 
and  we  vaulted  into  our  saddles  nothing  loathe, 
a  considerable  and  a  merry  cavalcade  bent  upon — 

Tumiog  to  mirth 
All  thingt  of  earth. 

and  as  mercantile  charter  parties  express  it,  well 
"provisioned  and  equipped"  for  the  journey  in 
question.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  loads  carried 
by  the  baggage  mules  were  sundry  three  cornered 
tin  boxes  containing  the  magnificent  cocked  hats 
and  feathers  of  the  Signori  Consoli  and  stretching 
across  these  what  ^as  to  bring  comfort  and  bliss 
to  the  old  Greek  bishops  heart,  with  the  afore 
alladed  to  silver  headed  official  sUff,  the  insignia 
of  dignity  and  power.  A  grotesquely  clad  and  yet 
a  picturesque  cavalcade  roust  ours  have  constituted, 
for  we  all  travelled  well  prepared  for  sport  en  route 
tad  accompanied  by  some  noble  looking  greyhound?. 


Here  and  there  what  served  to  bring  to  aaiad 
legends  of  old  Baronial  dm,  there  euvetted  and 
pranced  a  stately  Anb  steed  wkose  cavalier  carried 
upon  his  well  gloved  hand  a  hood-winked  falcon, 
well  reared  and  acenstomed  to  the  chaae. 

Few  parU  in  Asia  Minor  or  Palestine  present  n 
more  delightful  fiekl  for  the  lover  of  ooqrsug  and 
horse  exereise  than  the  noble  plains  which  stretch 
between  Tarsoos  and  Adaaa  and  which  present  to 
the  eye,  at  all  seasonsof  the  year,  one  vast  emerald 
carpet,  rendered  more  beantifnl  than  pen  can  des- 
cribe during  eariy  spring,  bespangled  as  they  are 
with  myriads  of  gaudily  colonred  tiny  flowers, 
which  spaikle  and  glitter  like  gems  in  the  sun- 
shine. As  we  rode  along  now  at  an  easy  pace, 
now  cantering,  now  teariog  over  the  earth  at  full 
speed ;  ever  and  anon  we  came  upon  a  scene  ex- 
clusively Turkish  in  iU  character.  This  was  a  vast 
encampment  of  Anb  grooms  guarding  some  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  Arab  steeds,  the  property  of  the 
Turkish  Beys  and  Rffendis  both  of  Tmous  and  of 
Adaoa;  which  are  tethered  out  in  these  plains 
during  three  months  in  the  year  free  from  all 
oontroul,  save  the  long  rope  that  keeps  them  to 
consecutive  spots  where  the  grass  is  most  eseolent, 
and  exposed  without  shdter  to  night  dews  and 
every  variation  of  weather.  But  the  climate  in 
these  parts  can  be  pretty  well  counted  upon  and 
these  horses  thrive.  A  pretty  huUaballoo  we 
created  now  and  then  whilst  galloping  dose  hy 
these  stations.  What  rearing,  plunging,  neighiog, 
oaths,  expostuUtion  and  what  blessings  we  earned 
forward  with  us  from  those  grinning  Afiiean 
grooms,  who  might  count  upon  a  twelve  hours 
hard  chase  before  they  could  hope  to  recapture 
horses  that  had  broken  adrift.  Now  and  then  too 
we  came  upon  much  cattle,  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
cows,  feeding  peacefully  upon  the  meadow,  and 
then  we  got  up  an  extemporaneous  "cows  re- 
gatta,'* for  what  with  the  galloping  of  horses  and 
haying  of  dogs,  much  and  sudden  trouble  would 
fail  upon  these  quadrupeds,  and  the  sheep  would 
go  tearing  away  in  one  direction  with  great  tink- 
ling of  bells,  and  the  cows  and  the  oxen,  tail  on 
end,  would  charge  in  an  opposite  direction ;  leav- 
ing the  drowsy  Tityrus,  pipe  in  hand  (not  oiiisical 
but  baccy),  the  personification  of  utmost  surprise 
and  alarm. 

But  better  fun  than  all  this  wu  the  oceaaional 
overtaking  of  a  convoy  of  burthenless  donkeys 
bound  from  some  Turouman  encampment  home- 
wards to  one  of  the  numerous  villages  scattered 
over  these  plains.     Donkeys  driven  before  a  grey- 
bearded  old  Turk,  who  bestrode  a  mule  of  wicked 
propensities ;   which  mule  in  common  with  the 
donkeys,   had  not  dined  as  yet  and  was  noat 
anxious  to  reach  its  journeys  end.     Wherefore,  as 
we  tore  by  belter  skelter,  so  would  they  prick 
back  their  long  and  knowing  ears,  and  setting  the 
old  Turks  authority  at  defiance,  ohaige  like  anj 
Balaklava  cavalry.    And  the  okl  genenil  that  oom- 
manded  them,  apostrophised  the  prophet  and  nllj, 
and  the  Uedjadje  and  the  Sultan,  until  Lis  Toioe 
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was  ihorouglily  shaken  out  of  bim  aud  he  halted, 
an  xgnomioious  wretched  old  man,  with  his  rag  of 
a  turban  streaming  far  away  from  his  colorless  old 
fei  aud  his  time  ratted  brow.  His  blessings  also 
accompanied  us  on  our  journey. 

In  the  intervals  between  these  geuial  amuse- 
ments we  managed  to  bag  a  very  respectable 
amount  of  game  comprising  partridges,  pheasants, 
haresy  and  a  gazelle,  the  latter  having  been  mainly 
eaptored  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  faleon, 
who  alighting  on  the  poor  beast's  head,  flapped]  its 
wings  until  it  was  stupifted  and  easily  secured  by 
the  greyhounds. 

Midway  we  crossed  a  very  handsome  aud 
wonderfully  well  constructed  bridge  for  Turkey, 
which  has  been  thrown  over  the  Cydrus,  and 
about  an  hour  before  sunset,  just  as  the  delightful 
sea  breeze  was  wafted  to  us  from  the  distant  ocean, 
there  arose  up  before  us,  glittering  in  the  sunlight, 
mosques  and  minarets,  domes,  and  turretted  walls, 
well  intermingled  with  the  foliage  of  stately  trees, 
and  framed  in  by  the  lofty  and  snow  capped 
Taurus  range  which  again  was  surmounted  by  a 
cloudless  blue  sky.  The  panorama  was  superb, 
and  this  was  Adana  where  we  in  due  course  arrived 
and  lodged  that  night.  This  was  to  us,  on  that 
occasion,  the  city  of  the  bride. 

Next  morning  the  great  event  of  the  day  came 
off.  The  hospitable  Frenchman  who  had  given  us 
lodgings  lived  at  exactly  the  opposite  end  of  the 
town  to  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  brides 
family;  but  the  bridegroom  was  his  next  door 
neighbour.  Never  had  morning  dawned  upon 
Adana  when  such  a  concourse  of  spectators  had 
collected  from  the  town  itself  and  the  surrounding 
villages  to  witness  the  extraordinary  aud  novel 
spectacle  of  a  Christian  procession  through  their 
main  street.  And  apropos  of  this  it  may  be  here 
observed  that  unlike  the  generality  of  oriental 
towns,  Adana  consists  of  one  solitary  street ;  not 
less  than  three  miles  in  length  of  which  the  houses 
abutting  upon  the  street  aro  devoted  to  shops  of 
all  descriptions,  whilst  behind  these  and  carefully 
hid  from  prying  eyes,  are  the  harems  of  the  shop- 
keepers. "  The  gentry  and  nobility*'  live  out  in  the 
gardens  or  close  by  the  river's  side ;  where  the 
astonished  traveller  suddenly  emerges  upon  some- 
thing like  civilisation  in  the  shape  of  some  score  of 
floating  flour  mills  which  are  worked  by  water,  and 
which  not  a  little  resemble  so  many  river  tugs. 
The  shops  are  all  single  storied  and  flat  roofed,  and 
as  we  passed  along,  escorted  by  a  considerable  body 
of  Turkbh  police,  every  inch  of  these  terraces  was 
occupied  by  ghastly  females,  women  and  girls,  who 
had  thus  early,  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  cover- 
ings of  diverse  colors,  taken  up  a  position  which 
would  gratify  them  with  the  sight  of  a  spectacle  they 
had  never  wttneased  before,  and  in  all  probability 
never  would  again.  As  for  the  street  itself,  it  was  so 
closely  packed  with  spectators  that  not  all  the 
remonstrances  and  heavy  corbashes  (whips)  of  the 
Cawas  Bashis  could  restrain  the  eager  curiosity  of 
the  many  beaded  mob  which  contrasted  most  singu- 


larly with  the  stolid  indifference  of  the  shop  owners 
themselves,  who  seated  cross  legged  pursued  their 
various  avocations,  and  only  paused  to  stare  at  us 
and  relieve  their overburthened  minds  with  bursts  of 
invectives ;  now  and  then  accompanied  with  a 
more  substantial  proof  of  their  detestation  in  the 
shape  of  any  missile  that  was  conveniently  at  hand. 
Every  hundred  yards  introduced  us  to  a  new  craft. 
Now  we  were  amidst  the  diu  and  clatter  of 
tinkers,  who  occupied  either  side  until  we  emerged 
from  them  amongst  the  carpenters,  and  the  ham- 
mer of  the  man  cunning  in  the  art  of  constructing 
wonderful  boxes,  that  opened  and  shut  with  alarm- 
ing noisy  springs,  the  safeguard  and  the  happiness 
of  misers,  was  again  substituted  for  hot  and  noisy 
blacksmiths.  The  members  of  these  various 
crafts  favoured  us  with  highly  uncomplimentary 
remarks  as  we  passed  along ;  but  when  we  got 
amongst  the  shoemakers,  and  their  name  was 
legion,  then  we  expesienced  the  vilest  and  bitterest 
insults  we  had  been  exposed  to  since  our  arrival — 
they  positively  spat  upon  us.  From  some  cause 
or  other  shoemaking  is  a  right  honorable  calling 
amongst  the  Turks,  The  shoemakers  are  mostly 
descended  of  nobles ;  and  especially  green  turbaned 
vagabonds,  who  pretend  to  trace  a  descent  from 
the  prophet  himself,  aud  who  have  undergone  much 
privation  during  sundry  visits  to  Mecca  and 
Medina.  One  of  these  gentlemeu — the  chief 
possibly — made  a  deadly  charge  at  the  Consul, 
armed  with  a  murderous  tool  used  in  his  trade. 
But  our  representative  was  as  strong  as  Hercules 
and  as  brave  as  a  lion.  The  astonished  Turk 
found  himself  doubled  up  backwards,  turbanless 
— spat  upon  by  way  of  returning  the  compliment 
— aud  hurled  back  breathless  aud  bruised  into  his 
shop,  minus  his  slippers,  and  amidst  the  irrepres- 
sible mirth  of  the  spectators. 

When  we  reached  the  bride's  house — which  we 
did  scathless,  though  not  without  a  struggle,  and 
much  pushing — we  found  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
and  two  battalions  of  infantry  drawn  up  in  the 
street,  to  the  intense  and  wholesome  terror  of 
surrounding  fanatics,  who  had  wholly  made  up 
their  minds,  at  any  cost,  to  annoy  and  disturb  the 
procession.  There  also,  dealing  out  doleful  music, 
was  the  Pasha's  own  band,  and  inside,  in  the 
audience  hall,  the  Pasha's  aide-de-camps,  and  I  do 
not  know  who  besides,  in  military  uuiform,  only 
that  the  greater  mass  of  the  Turkish  ofllcers  pre- 
sent evinced  a  decided  predeliction  to  slippers 
down  at  heel,  which  did  not  look  quite  military,  or 
in  accord  with  other  accoutrements.  Here,  seated 
at  the  top  of  the  hall,  on  a  divan  of  rare  carpets, 
was  the  father  of  the  bride,  resplendent  in  a  cos- 
tume of  his  own  invention— a  hybrid  ooatome, 
comprising  a  little  of  every  nation  and  creed  in  it. 
His  head  sported  a  Fez,  with  the  Islam  half  moon 
or  scimitar — for  he  held  office  under  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  was  appal tateur,  or  the  monopo- 
list of  salt,  in  that  district.  His  nether  garments 
were  loose  and  flowing,  as  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus 
usually  wear  them ;   his  vest  was  a  resplendent 
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Fariiuui  one,  fail  of  enormous  and  startUnglj 
brilluint  petterns ;  and  over  ibis,  in  lien  of  a  coat 
(be  vae  inclined  to  borroir  one  of  mine,  bat  I  was 
•om polled  to  object,  for  obvioas  reasons),  be  irore 
a  gaj  striped  blanket  blouse,  sucb  as  the  peasantry 
vsnallj  wear — snch  as  may  possibly  hare  oonsti- 
tnted  Joseph's  ooat  of  many  colonrs.  This  was 
tbe  Bishop's  brother,  and  father  of  the  bride.  As 
for  the  bridegroom  and  the  rest  of  the  guests,  I 
oonld  not  ponrtray  their  innumerable  and  grotesque 
costumes.  The  most  remarkable  feature  was  the 
bride  and  the  bridesmaids,  sitting  uncovered  in  the 
midst  of  a  posse  of  Turks  and  strangers,  the  latter 
iuTolnntarily  confessing  —  possibly  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  raki  they  had  imbibed-* that,  after  all, 
to  look  upon  a  pretty  face,  and  listen  to  a  [feasant 
voice,  doei  add  charms  to  society. 

I  should  be  almost  afraid  to  enumerate  the 
number  of  priests  and  deacons  that  attended  upon 
this  occasion;  but  I  know  this  very  well — that 
after  we  had  been  saturated  with  rose-water,  and 
aurfeited  with  sweets  and  sherbets,  coffee  and 
pipes,  the  old  Bishop  donned  his  robes  and  crosses, 
and  banners  and  ineense-pots  came  into  play,  and, 
preceded  by  the  clergy,  we  set  off  fur  the  distant 
Greek  chapel,  where  the  Gordian  knot  was  to  be 
tied.  Apart  from  consuls,  and  travellers,  and 
shipmasters  and  mates  of  many  nations,  we  reck- 
oned amongst  onr  members  Italian  and  French 
doctors,  and  aeveral  marchandes  des  sangsnes — 
these  latter,  perhaps,  in  reality,  the  most  opulent 
merchants  about  these  parts — and  one  amongst 
their  number  very  corpalent,  as  though  in  positive 
proof  thereof.  The  band  headed  the  procession, 
and  played  some  Turkish  melodies,  interspersed 
occasionally  with  an  Italian  one,  which  upon  the 
whole,  were  exceedingly  depressive  and  doleful, 
and  about  as  much  mal  aprapoi  to  the  occasion  as 
waa  the  music  performed  by  the  present  Vice-Boy 
of  Egypt's  band  when,  as  a  voluntary  compliment, 
they  escorted  tbe  remains  of  a  highly  respectable 
old  patriarch,  with  all  Alexandria  following  to  do 
him  homage,  and  positively  struck  up  a  polka. 

The  bride  walked  arm  and  arm  with  her  future 
husband  followed  by  several  bridesmaids  many  of 
whom  were  exceedingly  pretty,  and  all  of  whom 
walked  with  their  faces  uncovered,  their  glossy 
hair  encircled  with  orange  blossoms,  from  which 
flowed  over  their  shonlders  handsome  veils.  By 
the  beard  of  the  prophet !  by  the  eyebrows  of  the 
shah  1  by  the  incontcstible  fact  of  the  suspended 
tomb  of  Mahomet  I  did  ever  Turk  witness  such  a 
sight  before  P  Did  ever  Uouris  attended  by  dis- 
gusting Giaours  like  ourselves,  promenade  the  open 
streets  rivalling  the  rose  and  the  Bullbul  ?  Lay 
on  the  lash  ye  sturdy  Ghowash-Bashis,  hem  us  in 
securely  ye  valiant  soldiers  all,  sHpperless  though 
ye  be,  trample  the  intruders  under  foot  brave 
troopers  and  then  Hadje  Kanain— thou  valiant 
Captain  of  Forty — rush  forward  and  rescue  yonder 
poor  corpulent  leech  merchant,  who  has  lost  his 
bat  fnd  his  temper  and  having  been  buffetted  to 
and  fro  by  the  human  waves  surging  hither  and 


thither,  has  baen  standing  opon  a  dust  heap  amidst 
melon  rinds  and  other  vegetable  and  obnoxioos 
matter  and  is  being  grievously  trodden  underfoot. 

At  length  we  reach  the  church,  and  then  it 
requires  combined  military  skill  and  energy  to  pre* 
vent  the  mob  from  forcing  their  way  in.  Aa  for 
the  ceremony  itself,  there  was  nothing  very  striking 
or  novel.  The  bride  and  the  bridegrom  wore 
respectively  a  crown  of  artificial  roses,  which  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  ceremony,  these  SkMntm  or 
bridesmen  and  maids  exchanged  from  one  head  to 
the  other ;  then  came  whole  ahowers  of  comfits 
and  sweetmeats,  whereupon  would  issue  a  scramble 
which  added  further  discomfort  to  our  corpulent 
and  batless  friend.  Sometimes  a  few  inaignifioant 
coins  were  thrown  in  amongst  the  bridal  party  and 
valiant  boys  dived  under  our  legs  and  fought 
under  them  to  secure  them.  Lastly  we  all  lighted 
our  tapers  and  linked  hand  in  hand  performed  a 
graceful  Pawnie  Indian  step  round  and  round  the 
altar,  to  the  nasal  music  of  the  old  bishop  and 
a  score  of  priests  chanting  a  benedictiton,  and 
then  the  ceremony  waa  over,  and  wt  mirebed 
gaily  homewards,  cheered  by  an  infidel  rabble  who, 
despite  themselves  got  intensely  interested  in  the 
affair ;  ani  being  outwitted  by  precautions  and  tha 
authority  of  the  Pasha,  swallowed  the  pill  aa  beat 
they  could  and  submitted  to  the  innovation  with 
very  good  grace. 

From  the  moment  we  reached  the  bridegrooms 
house  the  wedding  festivities  commenced.  Who 
shall  enumerate  the  marvellous  and  diversified 
dishes  that  followed  close  upon  each  other's  heela 
at  the  wedding  banquet  P  Who  record  the  enor- 
mous  quanlities  of  raki  and  country  wine  and  vile 
Genoese  liquors  consumed  P  Ifter  a  most  hetero- 
genous assortment  of  meats  and  fishes,  and  fowls, 
and  salads,  and  slews,  and  sauces,  and  confection- 
ary, and  fruits,  two  tniculeut  natives  came  stumb- 
ling in  under  a  prodigious  platter  of  pillanf,  and 
behind  these — literally  staggering  under  the 
weight — two  more  men  carrying  a  whole  roasted 
sheep,  which  sheep  was  savoury  meat  being  staffed 
with  currents  and  many  aromatic  spices ;  and  after 
partaking  of  which,  feeling  unmercifully  etuffed, 
we  dragged  onraelvea  to  neighbouring  divans,  and 
courted  digestion  under  the  influence  of  Lataehia 

tob'iCCO. 

Then  the  servants  having  indulged  freely  in 
stimulants,  the  bridegroom,  who  was  the  host, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  secure  the  remaining  aupply 
of  conviviala  by  moving  them,  and  they  were 
carried  into,  and  deposited  upon  the  sitting-room 
table.  There  amidst  a  flash  of  candles  and  din 
of  voices,  huge  casks  stood  ready  to  gratify  the 
thirsty  propensities  of  most  of  the  Greek  guests. 

One  old  villain,  who  bad  no  bowels  of  compas- 
sion, had  brought  with  him  a  wretchedly  toned 
old  violin,  from  which  he  extracted  cruel  music, 
to  which  however  the  compasiy  danced  tha 
**  Romaikes,"  the  bride  being  led  out  thereto  by  a 
young  French  fop  who  flirted  his  handkexohiaf 
exquisitely  as  they  circled  round  and  roand  in  the 
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meaningless  and  stupid  dauce.  Amidst  the  glare 
of  flambeaus  and  stupifjfing  atmosphere  of  raki  and 
mne,  amidst  a  perpetual  tumult  of  unoouth  songs 
and  occasional  brawls,  amidst  the  perfumes  of  to- 
bacco stale  and  fresh,  and  an  incessant  supplj  of 
viands— for  of  a  truth  the  tables  were  groaning 
under  hot  and  snaokiog  supplies  of  good  cheer 
— moreover  under  the  disagreable  knowledge  that 
all  thoughts  of  escape  were  vain,  as  the  ^ard  doors 


were  securely  bolted  andlooked ;  for  three  days  and 
three  nights  were  we  imprisoned  in  that  horrible 
den,  never  sleeping  a  wink  the  while,  and  when  we 
bade  adieu  to  the  fair  bride  and  wished  her  every 
good  and  happy  wish,  she  looked  more  like  a 
churchyard  deserter  than  the  young  and  beautiful 
niece  of  the  worthy  Greek  prelate,  who  expressed 
himself  much  satisfied  with  the  "  fantasia." 


POLITICAL    NAUUATIVE. 


CENTBA.L  Italy  continues  to  the  close  of  the 
month  with  provisional  governments  only  in  four 
states.  They  show  that  nations  might,  with  great 
advantage  and  economy,  be  governed  provisionally. 
The  people  of  Modena,  Parma,  some  Roman  States, 
and  Tuscany,  wish  to  unite  with  Piedmont.  The 
£mperor  of  the  Trench  would  have  preferred  a 
kingdom  of  Etruria  for  his  cousin,  who  declares 
that  as  a  Republican  he  cannot  occupy  a  throne. 
Nobody  believes  that,  but  he  has  gone  to  Switzer- 
land, and  his  wife  proposes  a  return  to  Sardinia. 

The  press  and  the  government  are  at  war  in 
Paris,  the  Emperor  is  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
the  builders  of  steel  clad  frigates  are  busy  in  their 
ports. 

New  troubles  have  come  on  our  Government  in 
the  East  and  the  West —so  far  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west  that  the  troubled  places  almost  meet. 

The  Ciiinese  treaty  of  the  last  year  is  worse 
than  useless.  On  the  95th  of  June  the  Chinese 
attacked  the  fleet  of  gun -boats  as  the}  attempted 
to  enter  the  Peiho  with  the  British  and  French 
ambassadors.  After  a  long  fight  three  of  our 
gun-boats  were  sunk,  and  467  of  our  ofiicers  and 
men  are  returned,  killed,  or  wounded.  Great  pre- 
parations have  commenced  at  home  and  at  the 
ludian  ports  for  retaliation,  but  unless  the  allies 
propose  to  occupy  China  there  is  no  means  of 
binding  its  government  to  any  treaty. 

The  ambassador  of  the  United  States  has 
reached  Pekin,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  with  the  bars 
covered.  His  travelling  apparatus  was  open  at 
the  top,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  look  at  the 
country,  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  see  the  town. 

The  western  trouble  originates  with  the  States. 
One  of  their  officers  a  fire-eater  named  Harney  has 
seized  the  island  of  San  Juan,  close  on  Van- 
couevers  Island.  The  place  was  the  object  of 
negotiation  and  both  governments  had  agreed  that 
it  should  not  be  exclusively  occupied  by  either  of 
them,  until  the  close  of  their  negotiations.  The 
proceeding  is  indefensible  and  a  casus  belli  in  old 
diplomatic  language.  The  greater  quesUiU  is 
whether  it  be  worth  while  to  r^e  hostillli;  i  for 
San  Juan.  It  is  awkwardly  placed  and  interferes 
particularly  with  the  entrance  to  Fraser's  River, 


on  which  the  new  colony  of  British  Columbia  is 
located. 

At  home  the  two  great  divisions  of  politicians 
eat,  drink,  and  make  readable  speeches.  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  prefer,  apparently,  an 
agitation  of  Custom's  duties  to  the  franchise 
movement,  but  the  latter  will  not  be  left  exclu- 
sively with  the  Government  to  do  as  may  please 
them. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Aber* 
deen  has  occurred  under  the  presidency  of  Prince 
Albert.  Its  business  has  bieen  conducted  with 
great  spirit  and  success. 

During  this  meeting.  Professor  Nichol  of  Glas- 
gow, who  in  former  years  had  taken  no  inconsider- 
able share  in  the  business  of  the  Association,  died 
at  Rothsay.  He  was  the  most  popular  expositor 
of  astronomical  science  in  this  country.  In  litera- 
ture, science,  and  politics,  the  death  of  this 
gifted  and  eminent  man  will  long  remain  a  subjeet 
of  regret. 

As  melancholy  is  the  death  of  Mr.  Brunei,  tha 
designer  of  the  Great  Eastern  steamship.  The 
vessel  was  to  leave  the  Thames  on  the  6  th,  and 
was  a  scene  of  miserable  confusion  and  disordeif 
which  would  have  been  prevented  by  another 
month's  patience.  Mr.  Brunei  appears  to  hsve 
been  struck  with  paralysis  on  the  ship  upon  the 
5  th.  He  was  taken  to  bis  home,  and  died  as, 
under  disastrous  circumstances,  the  great  vessel 
had  completed  its  first  voyage. 

As  an  engineer,  Mr.  Brunei,  like  his  father,  was 
more  distinguished  by  gigantic  conceptions  than 
by  profitable  works.  The  last  n^ay  be  mor«  suc- 
cessful than  many  of  it  predecessors. 

The  disastrous  explosion  of  one  of  the  water 
reservoirs  on  the  funnel  was  caused  by  nobody 
being  in  charge.  After  a  long  investigation,  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  traced  distinctly  for  the 
management  of  the  engines  to  any  person  on  the 
ship.  It  was  worse  than  the  Crimea,  In  other 
respects  the  steamer  wrought  well.  Even  this 
calamity  proved  its  great  strength.  It's  speed 
has  not  been  fairly  tried  But  the  natural  expec- 
tation that  a  ship  of  tnis  magnitude  wouU  seareely 
feel  the  channel  seas  has  been  proved  thoroughly  ; 
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for  the  Great  Eastern  passed  Dover  in  a  storm, 
and  did  not  feel  tremulous  or  troubled  by  the 
work.  It's  passengers  enjoyeJ  themselves  ad- 
mirably on  a  sea  through  which  the  common  mail 
steamers  did  not  venture. 

The  dispute  between  the  builders  and  their 
employers  in  London,  has  not  been  adjusted,  and 
while  a  great  number   of    men  remain    without 


wages,  a  considerable  proportiou  of  the  emplojers 
and  those  who  employ  them,  remain  without  their 
work.  The  collision  has  been  most  unhappy, 
although  it  would  have  been  arranged  or  never 
cost  a  week  on  strike,  excf  pt  for  the  dooomeut, 
which  the  employers  endeavour  to  enforce,  no 
doubt  in  the  hope  of  preventing  for  ever  strikes  by 
the  workmen. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


A  Panorama  of  the  New  World.      By  Kinihan 

CoRMWALUS,  vols.  1  and  3,  Ivo.  p.  430,  p.  300. 

London :  T.  C.  Newby, 
Mr.  Cjrnwallu  has  been  an  active  traveller,  and 
is  a  voluminous  writer.  No  doubt  oan  exist  on 
these  two  points.  Only  a  month  or  two  since,  we 
bad  his  travels  in  Japan,  and  now  he  is  at  Austra- 
lia, down  the  coast  of  South  America  on  the  west 
tide,  over  the  Panama  Railway,  through  the  United 
States,  and  home.  Mr.  Goriiwallis  possesses  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  a 
state  of  nature,  and  is  captivated  by  the  life  of  a 
savage. 

An  Edinburgh  critic  compares  Japan  to  the 
"  Crescent  and  the  Cross,"  a  London  reviewer  to 
•<  Eothen.*'  The  panorama  of  the  new  world  must, 
therefore,  have  a  share  of  the  large  family  excel- 
lencies. Yet  we  do  not  like  the  first  volume.  It 
concerns  Australia,  and  ehiefly  Melbourne  and  its 
neighbourhood,  where,  if  money  came  easily,  it 
went  lightly.  One  speculator,  we  are  told,  at  the 
107th  page,  built  a  bridge  over  the  Salt  Water 
River,  ani  by  charging  each  passenger  2s.  6d.  for 
crossing,  he  gained  a  thousand  pounds  per  week. 
There  must  have  been  eight  thousand  .passengers 
to  pay  that  money.  Melbourne,  in  its  rude  state, 
was  a  quiet  city,  when  contrasted  with  San  FranJ 
eisco— not  so  much  given  over  to  billiards,  cards, 
dice  and  revolvers.  At  the  diggings,  Mr.  Corn- 
wallia  ia  sure  that  he  found  sad  changes.  He  says  : 
"  Here  all  was  toil,  and  life  a  perpetual  struggle, 
and  the  wild  man,  sickening  before  the  aggressive 
blast  of  a  so-*called  civilisatton,  was  fast  withering 
away,  and  few  indeed  were  the  numbers  of  his  once 
▼aliant  race." 

No  particular  reason  exbts  for  supposing  that 
the  Australians  of  the  aborigines'  family  were 
ever  dbtinguished  by  valour.  The  Scotch  come 
in  for  a  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Cornwallis's 
satire,  which  would  be  more  their  misfortune  if  it 
were  sharper.  One  of  them  actually  plays  the 
bagpipes  in  the  Australian  wilds.  It  is  hard  for 
the  kangaroos,  and  other  civilised  natives,  to  be 
awakened  by  these  shrill  screams.  The  second  is 
the  more  interesting  volume,  as  it  affords  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  extreme  west,  beginning  at  Val- 
paraiso:— 


Valparaiao  ii  ooe  of  the  most  important  ctiict  and  set- 
porU  on  the  Paciflo,  in  latitode  thirty-three  degiMt  Mntk, 
and  longitade  about  aeventy-tvo  west.  It  ii  dUtant  about 
thirty  leagnes  from  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  repablie, 
the  jonrney  to  which  ii  one  of  atriking  interest,  the  leeoeiy 
being  diveraiaed  with  frnitfnl  plains,  hills,  and  moanUioi. 
From  the  summit  of  the  CnesU  de  Prado  there  is  a  gloriou 
view  of  the  Andes,  and  the  plain  on  which  Saatiifo  ii 
sitnated.  Valparaiso  nsed  to  be  described  as  oobmU^s 
chiefly  of  a  long  narrow  street,  built  under  a  cliff,  aad  skirt* 
ing  along  a  broad,  sandy  beach.  Since  then  the  diffi,  or 
rather  granite  hills  hsTC  been  cut  eway  most  exteasitely  for 
building  sites ;  and  the  sandy  beach,  or  Almendrai,  hsi  sot 
ten  streets  rnnning  parallel  with  eaeli  other,  and  msay  of 
which  are  lined  with  mansions.  Adobo,  or  snn-dried  bricki, 
were  formerly  the  principal  building  materials,  aod  tbt 
honses  were  one  story  high,  on  account  of  the  freqoesJ 
earthqoakes ;  bnt  of  late  years  stone  and  burnt  biiokt  bin 
been  much  used,  and  many  of  the  lioubca  are  of  sefml 
stories.  The  public  establishments  are  extensife  and  well, 
buiit.  The  foreign  population  is  considerable,  the  £»gii<ii, 
American,  German,  and  French  element  preponderslisj. 
Many  of  the  merchants  of  these  nations  ha?e  their  oAca  is 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  bnt  their  dwellings  sorroeaW 
by  gardens,  are  on  the  hills,  from  whence  there  is  a  lovely 
Tiew  of  the  mounUins,  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of  Ibe 
Aindea.  '  Then  there  is  the  open  bay,  filled  with  ships,  m 
foreign  as  the  merchants  to  whom  they  are  consigned,  loae 
bringing  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  in  rettra  tskiag 
away  the  produce  of  the  country,  ineloding  copper,  wbest, 
and  other  grain,  flour,  tallow,  hides,  wool,  much  silw,  sad 
some  gold. 

The  author  was  only  a  short  time  in  Valpsrtiso, 
and  still  shorter,  only  a  day  and  a  night,  at  San- 
tiago, which  is  the  inland  capital  of  Chili,  respect- 
ing  which,  however,  we  hear  less  in  society  than 
of  its  seaport,  Valparaiso ;  yet  Santiago  is  a  credit- 
able city  with  many  good  features. 

The  cily  of  Santiago,  whose  foundation  dates  from  1541, 
is  biid  out  in  regular  squares  of  four  hundred  and  ««8l»^ J^* 
on  each  side,  and  divided  by  streets  forty-two  feel  brosd, 
cro8«ng  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  nearly  the  directions 
of  the  cardinal  points.  Their  patement  is  of  sroaU  roasd 
stones,  with  a  trolloir  of  flags  on  one  side.  Tl»e  riTer 
Mapocho  skills  it  to  the  north  nnd  west.  The  architectore 
of  both  private  and  public  buildings  ia  chiefly  Moorish  in  iti 
style,  and  the  honses  both  single  and  two-stories  are  buUt  of 
adobes  and  whitewashed.  Instead  of  being  provided  with 
fireplaces,  the  rooms  are  warmed  when  required  by  portable 
brsaeras  of  charcoal.  The  plate  is  an  entire  square,  with  s 
large  fountain  in  its  centre,  and  situate  near  the  heart  or 
the  city.  On  its  north-western  side  stands  a  floe  white 
building,  embracing  the  residence  of  the  president,  and  the 
palace  of  the  government,  the  prisoa  and  the  law  courts,  be- 
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fore  tha  respoetive  doon  of  whieh  miliury  aentineh  are 
always  stationed.  The  cathednl  and  the  old  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chill  oecnpy  the  sonth-vestern  side,  the  former, 
already  allnded  to,  is  a  handsome  stone  strnctare  of  modern 
hoild.  A  portico  and  shops  distiogniBh  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  square.  The  north-eastein  side  is  also  occupied 
by  shops.  From  the  bill  of  Santa  Lucia,  at  the  eastern  side 
of  Santiago,  a  full  liew  of  the  city  can  be  obtaini>d ;  and 
owing  to  the  drenmstanee  of  nearly  every  house  having  a 
garden  attached,  it  would  be  almost  possible  to  count  ihem, 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  city  extending  over  an  area  so 
much  greater  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

One  of  the  good  things  connected  with  Santiago 
is  the  garden  to  each  house.  The  earthquakes 
are  fatal  sometimes  and  often  trouhlescme,  but  as 
they  are  better  than  sanitary  commissioners  in  pre- 
venting the  erection  of  close  and  high  buildings, 
and  all  the  ills  that  flow  from  them  they  may  be 
mercies  to  the  tropics.  Mr.  Corawallis  has  some- 
thing to  say  of  all  the  small  towns  where  the 
steamer  touched,  although  only  by  a  flying  visit. 
Pisco  and  lea  are  alike  unknown  to  fame,  yet  the 
former  would  be  a  good  watering  place,  while  the 
latter  may  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
Incas. 

Pisco  is  the  port  of  lea,  the  capital  of  the  province,  forty 
miles  away  in  the  interior  across  a  sandy  dessert,  but  only 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  and  in  the  centre  of  a 
highly  cnltivatcd  region,  from  which  are  exported  much 
cotton,  sugar,  and  Italia  gnpcs,  from  which  hitter  the  all 
but  nniversal  drink  Italia  ii  distilled,  and  shipped  about  the 
coast  in  long  earthern  jan  with  narrow  necks  and  capacity 
for  two  or  three  gaUons.  The  Talley  of  loa  is  also  rich 
in  vaiions  fhiita,  ineloding  the  delieions  oherimaya,  an 
applesixed,  green  rinded,  gaiden  prodnet,  containing  a  white 
pnlp,  and  an  imnenae  number  of  bhusk  pipins;  but  the  pulp 
is  the  cream  of  the  feast,  and  so  mellow,  fragrant,  and 
Insdons  a  fruit,  I  have  nerer  found  elsewhere. 

The  Peruvians  are  an  idle  and  slothful  race, 
small  blame  to  them,  they  can  live  almost  without 
working,  and  they  are  not  therefore  likely  to  work. 
Even  literature  suffers  in  consequence  of  their 
easy  disposition. 

In  Pein,  a  man  can  earn  a  subsistence  with  comparatively 
little  Ubonr,  aud  with  much  more  liberty,  and  in  much  less 
time  than  in  England,  where  the  working  chuses  exhaust 
every  energy  in  the  mere  provision  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  where  to  cease  from  this  excessive  toil  is  starvation, 
and  even  deeper  wretchedness  thun  before.  At  the  college 
of  San  Caroles,  at  Lima,  the  students  derote  themselves  as 
nneh  to  recreation  as  study,  and  they  are  more  often  to  be 
fiinnd  in  cafes  or  billiard- rooms,  or  engaged  in  cock-fighting 
or  gambling,  or  other  frivolities,  than  orer  their  books. 
This  applies  to  the  university  of  San  Marcos ;  yet  these 
rising  lights  are  the  best  talkers  in  the  world.  I  mention 
this  as  an  instance  of  the  blending  of  business  and  amuse- 
ment universally  practised  among  the  people,  as  well  as  to 
show  the  general  want  of  application,  and  the  frivolity  that 
prevades .  all  ranks  of  the  community.  This  disposition 
accounts  for  the  death  of  periodical  literature  throughout 
the  republic.  Certainly  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Ticeregal 
authority,  several  newspapers  have  been  establiihed,  and  are 
still  continued,  and  political  pamphlets  occasionally  issue 
from  the  Lima  press,  but  they  are  notoriously  wanting  in 
all  the  essentials  of  a  good  newspaper  and  essay,  being  at 
once  nntalented,  ill-written,  scurrilous  and  open  to  every 
bribe  they  can  obtain. 

Lima  was  the  most  pleasant  of  all  the  cities 


where  this  traveller  rested  his  weary  foot,  and  he 
had  good  iimes  there,  more  than  can  be  said  for 
the  guano  diggers,  whose  life  he  considers  miser- 
able.  The  world  gets  worse  as  the  party  draw 
near  to  railways — not  that  the  latter  greatly  in- 
crease the  speed  of  the  travellers. 

I  was  jolted  across  the  isthmus,  forty  odd  miles,  in  about 
five  hours.  Slow  travelling.  On  our  way  we  had  twice  to 
get  out  of  the  car  to  push  the  train  up  an  incline,  the  pant- 
ing engine  being  unequal  to  the  task  of  pulling  it.  The 
road  was  hemmed  in  by  hills  and  mountains  of  dense  vegeta- 
tion all  the  way.  It  was  a  channel  cut  through  the  jungle, 
a  pestilents  forest,  whose  rank. vegetation  rose  from  a  black 
swamp.  Lofty  palms  and  planting  trees,  climbing  plants  of 
every  description,  of  flowers  of  every  hue,  alike  flourished  in 
wild  Iniuriance ;  and  through  this  tropical  labyrinth 
brilliantly  plumed  humming  birds  and  parrots,  parroqnets, 
butterflies,  and  even  monkeys  were  here  sud  there  to  be 
seen  flitting  or  climbing  among  the  topmost  branches,  and 
chattciiog  merrily  away,  as  they  disported  themselves  in  the 
rays  of  the  blaxiog  run,  which  made  the  atmosphere  hot  and 
steamy.  At  Aspinwall,  an  unpietnresque  nnbealtby  town, 
bnilt  on  a  reclaimed  swamp,  and  officially  and  originally 
known  as  Galon,  each  passenger  had  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
baggage  cars,  and  wait  till  he  heard  the  number  of  the  brass 
dnplicate  ticket  he  had  received  at  Panama  called  ont  before 
he  conld  get  his  loggage.  How  very  refreshing  it  must 
have  been  with  the  sun  shining  down  on  the  heads  of  the 
peopIe,iand  the' thermometer  at  110s  f  ahrenheit's  the  reader 
may  guess.  I  found  the  town  made  up  of  a  single  street  of 
wooden  houses,  running  parallel  with  and  facing  the  har- 
bour and  jetties. 

Jamacia  is  deemed  by  Mr.  Cornwallis  an  extre 
mely  dull  place  ruined  by  emancipation,  but  the 
United  States  are  his  delight,  especially  New 
York,  which  statisticians  consider  the  most  un- 
healthy town  for  its  size  in  the  world.  For  our- 
selves we  are  very  bad,  hypocritical  aud  preten- 
tious. 

We  hold  public  meetings,  and  preach  sermons,  and  collect 
funds,  and  send  ont  disciples  of  Christianity  as  missionaries 
to  enlighten,  convert,  and  provide  for  the  spirtual  well-being 
and  necessities  of  the  "poor  African,"  the  "  poor  Indian,*' 
and  so  on,  but  we  neglect  home ;  and  it  is  qaestionable 
whether,  beyond  the  emaneipation  of  qvtr  own  West  Indian 
slaves,  any  real  good  ever  resulted  in  oonseqoence.  And  at 
the  same  time  that  we  have  been  talking  so  much  about  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  we  have  been  acting  towards  them 
in  a  manner  mora  ruthless,  more  reluctently  agressive  than 
to  which  the  chronicles  of  the  world  can  elsewhere  afford  a 
parallel.  Yet  we  boast  of  our  cultivation  and  ealightment, 
and  of  our  Christian  charity  (pshaw,  it  is  tbe  most  nn* 
charitable  thing  in  the  world)  and  think  ourselves  Tciy 
righteous  indeed  I  Look  to  British  India — to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope — to  New  Zealand — (o  Australia — and  wherever 
Anglo  Saxon  enterprise  has  forced  its  way  into  the  domin* 
ions  of  Aborginalism,  and  see  what  ruin  and  havoe  we  have 
perpetrated  among  the  native  population  of  those  places; 
and  observe,  moreover,  the  cruelty  with  which  we  have  as- 
sailed and  driven  away  the  wild  man  from  the  lands  of  his 
inheritance,  swallowed  np  his  natural  resources,  and  made 
death  and  him  companions  in  dust.  Ourselves  the  nsurpen, 
we  have  trodden  under  foot  the  very  beings  we  had  wronged, 
and  when  these  downcast  victims  n^monstreted  or  retaliated 
we  bronght  our  superior  machinery  of  war  to  play  upon 
their  comparatively  defenceless  bodies,  and  denounced  then 
by  all  the  epithets  in  our  language. 

We  have  a  dim  idea  that  the  native  population 
have  very  much  increased  in  British  India,  and 
even  at  the  Cape  under  British  rule,  but  it  is  uae 
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less  to  meddle  wllh  homan  prejudices.  The 
author  believes  in  sarager/  and  he  must  be  left  to 
enjoy  his  opinion  among  a  people  who  have  made 
death  and  aborigines  companions  in  the  dust.  The 
second  volume  is  amusing  and  goes  rapid! j 
through  a  great  part  of  this  world. 


Tk$  Leaden  nf  tks  Refomaiion,  By  John 
TtLLOCB,  D.D.  1  vol.  p.  884.  Edinburgh 
and  London :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
Db.  TtLLOCH  became  widely  known  by  his  work 
entitled  "Theism/'  which  gained  for  him  the 
Bometl  prise,  in  a  oompetition  that  oooura  only 
onee  in  s  generation.  He  now  holds  the  chair  of 
theology  and  the  principalship  of  St.  Andrew's 
University.  His  engagements  naturally  direct  him 
to  the  study  of  the  principles  which  actuated  the 
reformers,  and  the  work  is  not  so  much  a  history 
of  their  Uvea  as  of  their  principles.  He  has 
seleeted  four  names  as  those  of  the  great  leaders — 
Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  and  Knox.  Of  the  four 
Latimer  alone  suffered  martyrdom,  yet  of  them  all 
he  is  now  the  least  misrepresented  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  present  day.  Indeed  his  name 
scarcely  appears  to  them,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  had  great  influence  among  the  Reformers 
of  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  and 
Edward  YI.  He  was  burned  on  the  6th  October, 
1555,  along  with  Ridley,  nnder  the  reign  of  Mary. 
Latimer  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  per- 
haps not  a  great  organiser  like  Knox,  or  a  subtle 
reasoner  like  Calvin,  or  a  man  of  Luther's  energy ; 
but  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and  the 
government  of  Mary  hazarded  much  when  they 
bound  Latimer  and  Ridley  to  the  stake.  Dr. 
Tulloeh  brings  out  the  mental  characteristics  of 
these  four  leaders  in  chapters,  or  essays,  written  in 
a  clear  aud  dispassionate  style,  like  the  ideal  of  a 
judge's  charge.  In  this  respect,  he  has  succeeded 
well.  He  has  endeavoured  to  divest  himself  of 
any  suspicion  of  partisanship,  and  he  claims  the 
credit  of  minute,  but  it  is  not  a  tedious,  reference 
to  authorities  for  his  statements.  At  a  period  of 
considerable  partisanship  aud  prejudice,  any  work 
of  this  nature  must  be  useful.  We  mean  not  any 
work  on  the  subject— for  it  is  possible  to  write 
clever  volumes  which  may  be  useless.  But  any 
theologian  with  the  requisite  ability,  who  should 
oalmly  investigate  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
four  men  named,  must  find  in  their  proceedings 
encouragements  and  warnings,  and  a  multitude  of 
inducements  to  differ  from  others  in  patience.  The 
four  names  represent  a  profound  scorn  of  expe- 
diency and  temporising.  Very  prudent  men  could 
act  have  occupied  their  places.  Remarkably  mild 
men  might  not  have  been  useful  in  their  situations. 
They  lived  through  a  rugged  age,  to  do  a  hard 
work,  and  perhaps  they  formed  imperfect  concep- 
tions of  what  they  did  in  all  iis  consequences.  Like 
the  prophets  of  old,  they  may  not  have  compre- 
hended the  extent  and  influence  of  their  plans  and 


tlieir  words.     Like  them,  howRver,  they  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  the  latter  days,  in  which  the 
expansion  of  their  principles  will  cover  the  earth. 
Dr-  Tulloeh  says  of  Latimer  :— 

Nothing  if  more  remarkDUe  in  him  tliaa  this  ehreirulneai. 
Ill  io  body,  tried  nod  persocoted,  and  east  down  bj  roaoy 
troQbles,  he  \%  always  chcerfnl— cheerfal  at  Cambridge, 
amidat  the  scowls  of  friars— cheerfal  io  his  parish,  ander 
episcopal  frowns,  and  in  his  diocese,  amidst  an  ollnse  and 
opposing  clergy— cheerfol  in  the  Tower,  when  nearly  starved 
to  deathfwitli  cold— cheerfnl  at  the  stake,  in  the  tiiought  of 
the  illamining  blase  that  he  and  Kidley  wonld  make  fur  the 
glory  of  the  Gospel  and  the  happiness  of  England.  An 
earnest,  hopeful,  and  happy  man;  honest,  fearless,  open- 
hearted  ;  hating  nothing  bat  baseness,  and  fearing  none  bnt 
Ood— not  throwing  away  his  life,  yet  not  coon  ting  it  dear 
when  the  great  crisis  eame— calmly  yielding  it  np  as  the 
crown  of  his  long  sacrifice  and  struggle.  There  may  be 
other  reformers  that  more  engage  our  admiration  ;  there  is 
no  one  that  more  excites  onr  lore. 

This  author,  like  others,  finds  some  difficulty  in 
the  youth  of  Calvin.  The  great  reformer  himself 
did  not  furnish  much  information  on  the  subjeet, 
and  there  was  little  to  give.  He  was  an  arduous 
and  painstaking  boy,  whose  family  had  some  in- 
fluence, and  obtained  for  hioi,  even  during  boyhood, 
ecclesiastical  preferment : — 

Of  Calvin's  youth  aad  eatlier  education  we  have  bat  few 
partienlars.  We  get  so  hearty  glimpsee  of  his  home  aad 
school-days,  as  in  the  case  of  Lather.  We  only  know  that, 
io  contrast  with  the  rongh  and  piotureaque  boyhood  of  the 
Oermao,  he  was  narturtid  tenderly,  nod  even  in  en  arislo* 
craiio  atmosphere.  The  noble  family  of  Momor,  in  tho 
neighboarhood,  to  some  eatent  adopted  the  boy,  and  hie 
studies  were  pursned  io  oonjnoetioa  with  those  of  the  yooof 
members  of  the  ftonily.  Beta  narrates  his  pfeeoeifty  of 
sMntal  power,  and  the  grave  severity  of  his  mannera,  ersa 
at  this  early  age.  Hit  oooponiona,  it  is  said,  sonwacA 
him  **  the  accusative."  Having  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  his  native  town,  he  weot  in  his  fourteenth 
year  to  Paris,  still  in  the  company  of  the  children  of  the 
Momor  family.  There  ho  was  entered  'as  a  pnpil  in  the 
College  de  la  Marche,  under  the  regency  of  Mithuraa 
Cordier^a  name  still  familiar  to  boys  entering  upon  their 
Latin  studies,  under  its  classical  form  of  Corderies.  It  wan 
under  this  distinguished  master  that  Calvin  laid  the  foonda- 
tion  of  his  own  wonderful  mastery  of  the  Latin  language. 
From  the  College  de  la  Marche  he  passed  to  the  College 
Montague,  where  he  was  initiated  into  the  scholastic  philo* 
sopby,  under  the  guidance  of  a  learned  Spaniard.  In  hie 
eighteenth  pear,  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Marte- 
ville  \  and  thid;  too,  while  he  had  only,  as  yet,  received  the 
tonsure,  and  was  not  admitted  to  holy  orders. 

The  author's  sympathies  are  much  wifh  LutWr 
in  his  contests  with  legates  and  pfinees — wiik 
powers  of  air  and  powers  of  earth,  and  he  correctlj 
describes  the  man  as  a  Titan,  with  a  Titan's  work. 


Had  he  been  less  of  a  man  and  more  of  a  seholof, 
animated  by  a  oommoo  and  popular  sympathy,  and 
animated  by  mere  intelleetnal  impulse,  he  conld  nevm 

achieved  the  work  that  he  did.    It  is  but  a  poor  and 

sided  criticism,  therefore,  which  delights  to  espoee  Lnthey^ 
intellectual  ineonsistencies,  nnsehoUrly  temper,  and  neplai. 
losophical  spirit.  The  truth  is,  that  Luther  was  not  ehar»e. 
teristicslly  a  scholar,  not  even  a  divine,  least  of  all  a  ph{|o-> 
sopher.  He  was  a  hero,  i»ith  work  to  do;  and  he  did  lt« 
His  powers  were  eiaetly  fitted  to  the  task  to  which  (3^ 
called  him.  As  it  was  of  Titanic  magnitude,  he  reqnired  to 
be  a  Titan  in  human  strength,  and  in  depth  and  power»  ai 
even  violence  of  hunan  passion,  in  order  to  oeoonpliala 
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The  mere  breadth  and  momentum  of  liit  hnmanity,  by  them* 
Belyes,  would  not,  indeed,  have  sufficed ;  bat  inspired  and 
iwayed  by  Divine  truth,  they  were  irresistable.  Both  con- 
ditions were  equally  necessary  to  his  success-^the  energy, 
fehemenee,  and  pith  of  the  man,  the  animation,  control,  and 
away  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Had  the  instrament  been  less 
powerful  and  varied,  less  fall  toned  and  responsive  to  all 
the  rich  wavering  breath  of  humane  emotion,  the  Spirit 
might  have  breathed  in  vain,  and  the  full  chorus  of  resound- 
iog  triumph  from  many  gathering  voices  nsver  have  been 
raiaed. 

Terj  naturally.  Dr.  Tulloch,  in  discussing  the 
principles  of  John  Knox,  refers  to  recent  times, 
although  we  see  no  great  reason  to  expect,  with 
the  theological  teacher  iu  one  of  our  unifersities, 
but  he  should  be  well  informed  on  the  subject, 
anj  change  in  the  general  principles  of  Scotch 
tlieologj.  So  little  likely  is  this,  that  while  eccle- 
siastical divisions  occur  on  minute  details,  a  more 
general  agreement  exists  on  broad  principles  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other  where  freedom  of  opinion 
is  fully  tolerated. 

Perhaps  the  following  passage  may  be  deemed  a 
fair  defence  of  Knox  upon  charges  which  have 
been  made  against  his  memory  : — 

Altogether,  if  we  estimate  him,  aa  we  are  alone  entitled 
to  do,  in  his  historical  position  and  circumstances,  Knox 
appears  a  vei^  great  and  heroic  man — no  violent  demagogue 
or  even  stern  dogmatist — although  violence  and  sterness, 
and  dogmatism,  were  all  parts  of  his  character.  These 
coarser  elementa  mingled  with  but  did  not  obscure  the  fresh, 
living,  and  keenly  sympathetic  humanity  beneath.    Far  in- 


ferior to  Luther  in  tenderness  and  breadth  and  loveableness, 
he  is  greatly  superior  to  Calvin  in  the  same  qualities.  Ton 
feel  that  he  had  a  strong  and  loving  heart  under  all  his 
harshness,  and  that  you  cnn  get  near  to  it,  and  could  have 
spent  a  merry  social  evening  with  him  in  his  house  at  th« 
head  of  the  Cannongate,  over  that  good  old  wine  that  ho 
had  stored  in  his  cellar,  and  which  he  was  glad  and  proud 
to  dispense  to  his  friends.  It  might  not  have  been  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  differ  with  him  even  in  such  circumstances  ; 
but  upon  the  whole,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasanter  and  safer 
andaeity  than  to  have  disputed  some  favourite  tenet  with 
Calvin.  There  waa  in  Knox  far  more  of  mere  haman  feel* 
ing  and  of  shrewd  wordly  sense,  always  tolerant  of  differ* 
ence,  and  yon  could  have  fallen  back  upon  these,  and  felt 
yourself  comparatively  safe  in  the  utterance  of  some  darin«f 
sentiment.  And  in  this  point  of  view  it  deserves  to  ba 
noticed  that  Kiioi  alone  of  the  reformers,  along  with 
Luther,  is  free  from  til  stain  of  violent  persecution.  Iop 
tolerent  he  was  towards  the  mast,  towards  Mary,  and  towards 
the  old  Catholic  clergy,  yet  he  was  no  persecutor.  He  was 
never  cruel  in  act,  cruel  a^  his  language  sometimes  is,  and 
severe  as  were  some  of  his  judgements.  Modern  enligbt* 
ment  and  scientiSc  indtfference  we  have  uo  right  U>  look  for 
in  him.  His  superstitions  about  the  weather  and  witehei » 
were  common  to  him  with  all  men  of  his  time.  Nature 
was  not  to  these  men  an  elevated  and  beneficent  idea,  but  a 
capricious  roanisfestation  of  arbitary  superoaiuril  forces. 
This  was  part  of  the  intellectual  furniture  of  the  time,  of 
which  they  could  no  more  get  rid  than  they  could  get  rid  of  their 
social  dresses  or  usages.  Aod  Knot  wai  so  far,  as  in 
other  things,  only  a  man  of  his  time. 

Its  subjects,  with  their  deep  interest,  and  its 
judicial  s^le,  will  render  this  Toluuie  a  popular 
work. 


THE  ROYAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


"J 


TiiK  progress  of  Life  Assurance  affords  the  same 
index  to  the  condition  of  the  middle  classes  that  is 
supplied  by  the  condition  of  the  benefit  clubs  and 
saving  banks  to  that  of  the  artisan  and  labourers. 
The  principle  of  Life  Assurance  has  not  jet  been 
extended  largely  to  the  classes  who  furnish  the 
greatest  number  of  depositors  in  savings  banks. 
Its  application  in  the  course  of  years  will  become 
as  common  among  the  labouring  as  the  middle 
classes,  although  some  obstacles  have  to  be  over- 
come ere  then,  and  in  the  meantime  it  supplies  an 
excellent  index  to  the  circumstances  of  the  middle 
classes.  For  that  reason  we  have  towards  the 
close  of  some  past  years  condensed  the  accounts 
and  statements  of  the  principal  companies ;  and  a 
gratifying  and  steady  progress  in  the  application  of 
ibis  principle  has  been  exhibited  generally  by  these 
statements ;  as  we  have  little  doubt  will  be  found 
true  in  the  present  year.  Some  time  since  a  very 
large  number  of  new  companies  were  formed,  and 
a  few  of  them  have  been  unsuccessful,  while  a 
number  have  been  annexed  to  old  concerns  or 
joined  to  others  of  a  similar  date.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  association  of  many  persons  for 
any  common  object,  has  never  been  carried  to  a 
alinilar  extent,  with  so  little  loss,  as  in  Life  Assur- 


ance. Among  those  companies  once  young,  like 
all  others,  althougli  now' accumulating  capital  and 
years,  and  getting  towards  its  majority,  the  Royal 
Assurance  Company  of  Liverpool,  has  had  the 
most  remarkable  success,  not  only  there,  but  in 
London ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  singular  in  8oot<« 
land,  where  the  number  of  native  and  prosperous 
institutions  is  proportionately  greater  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  where  a  new  company  has  to  contend 
with  greater  obstacles  for  that  reason. 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  not  effec  t 
an  amalgamation  with  any  other  company,  and  its 
progress  results  in  consequence  from  the  activity 
of  the  management,  the  influence  of  the  co-part- 
nership, and  doubtless  the  principles  on  which  the 
business  of  the  company  has  been  conducted. 

The  annual  meeting  in  August  last  was  the 
fourteenth,  and  in  the  fire  department  the  pre- 
miuUiS  had  amounted  to  £196,148,  pkcing  the 
company  in  a  position  surpassed  only  by  tbre6 
English  fire  offices.  The  circumstance  of  their  duties 
having  increased  during  1858,  more  than  double  of 
the  increase  shown  by  any  Iiondon  company  except 
one ;  and  that  one  giving  only  one  half  of  the  in«< 
crease  of  the  Royal,  falls  among  "  the  erents  un- 
precedented *'  in  business  of  this  elass.    The  com- 
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panj  had  for  their  fire  premiums  in  1855,  a  sum  uf 
£130,060,  and  the  increase  alone  for  1858  was 
£66,088,  or  more  thaa  fiftj  per  cent.  The  net 
profita  of  this  branch  during  the  vear,  reached 
over  eleven  hundred  pounds  weekly. 

The  decennial  period  in  the  life  department  ex^ 
hibits  a  very  marked  contrast.  The  company  in 
1848  issued  ninety-eight  new  policies  covering 
£48,764  178.  Od.,  and  received  as  the  net  amount 
of  the  new  premiums  £1,380  9s.  id.  They  issued 
in  1858  policies  numbering  833  covering 
£387,768  6s.  8d.,  and  the  net  amount  of  the  pre- 
miums was  £12,354  3 4.  4d.  The  increase  was  in 
policies  734,  in  assurances  £338,987  9s.  8d.,  and 
In  new  premiums  £10,973  14s.  3d.  Severe  pres- 
sure existed  among  the  middle  classes  especially  in 
the  commercial  towns  during  1858,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances operated  against  the  extension  and 
even  the  maintenance  of  life  assurance ;  but  the 
Royal  in  that  year  increased  the  number  of  its  new 
assurances  by  £58,371  13s.  Sd.,  receiving  of  in- 
creased payment  under  the  head  of  new  policies 
£2,088  14s.  lOd.  This  advance,  notwithstanding 
the  oommeroial  depression,  advantageously  contrasts 
with  that  of  1857  over  1856,  when  the  increase  of 
new  aaaurances  was  £31,819  16s.  4d.  and  of  new 
premiums  £1,420  43.  7d. 

The  original  capital  subscribed  by  the  company 
waa  two  millions,  of  which  ten  per  cent.fw'as  ^ald. 
This  paid  up  capital  was  in|  1^49  ^(tpfed  up  to 
£282,315  not  by  payments  bi|t  by«acl^tions  from 
the  accumulated  profits.    An*add^ioii  was  made 


at  the  meeting  in  August  last  of  £30,000  to  the 
reserved  fund  and  profit  and  loss  account,  which 
together  amount  to  £164,494  5s.  lid.     The  abao- 
lute  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  company  is  there- 
Toro  £446,809  5s.   lid. ;   without  reckoning  tho 
Acoumuliiion  of  payments  on   the  life   policies, 
which  is  kept  properly  separate,  against  the  accu- 
mulating risk.     The  addition  of  that  sum  would 
bring  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  company  abso- 
lutely invested  at  the  dose  of  1858  to  more  than 
Savf  N  HuKDE^D  ThousaHo  Pounbs  ;   and  (his 
has  been  accomplished  along  with  appropriations  of 
profit  to  the  insurers ;  and  a  dividend  during  185 S 
of  3s.  per  share  in  addition  to  a  bonus  of  4s.  per 
share  making  a  payment  of  7s.,  equivalent  to  a 
return  of  17 i  per  cent,  on  the  original  payment ; 
and  a  capital  business  for  the  original  shareholders, 
although  no  more  than  a  fair  return  to  buyers  now. 
for  the  shares  sell  when  sales  occurr,  at  a  large 
premium  ;  and  the  original  payments  if  the  shares 
were  disposed  of  at   the  present    prices,   would 
realise  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.     The  re- 
sult is  an  excellent  return  for  money  during  the 
currency  of  the  company,  and  the  production  of 
nearly  half  a  million  to  the  shareholders  in  the  es- 
timate of  those  persons  who  occasionally  propose  to 
take  their  property.     The  progress  of  this  company 
furnishes  a  very  remarkable  example  of  activity 
and  influence  gaining  success,  but  it  also  shows 
the  progress  of  Life  Insurance  and  acoamolation, 
a  still  more  gratifying  matter  in  society. 
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Tub  Arab  colt  is  bounding  to  and  fro 

On  Shinar's  plains,  where  thickest  flow'rets  grow ; 

Now  starting  wildly  o*er  th'  enamelled  mead. 

And  now  returning  quietly  to  feed 

Beside  bis  master's  tent.     The  shepherds  keep 

A  lazy  vigil  o*er  their  wandering  sheep. 

Girls  with  their  pitchers  gaily  trip  along. 

Humming  a  portion  of  some  ancient  song , 

And,  seated  round  his  frugal  meal  of  dates. 

The  Arab  chief  inveuls  as  he  relates. 

But,  hark !  I  hear  a  shout !  see  with  what  speed 

Yon  horseman  urges  on  bis  panting  steed. 

He  reins  it  in,  and  speaks — '*  Haste  to  the  mound. 

For  GK)d  is  great,  and  Nimrod  hath  been  found  !*' 

Come,  let  us  follow  him.     Why  do  I  tread 

So  lightly  ?     What  is  it  that  makes  me  dread 

I  know  not  what  P     See,  there  the  image  lies. 

And  there  has  lain  for  twenty  centuries. 

The  hand  that  sculptured  it  is  turned  to  oUy ; 

Kings  that  beheld  it  once  are  swept  away  ; 

Armies  that  in  procession  passed  before 

This  grand  old  work  of  art,  are  now  no  more. 

The  conqueror  is  conquered,  and  the  grave 

Alike  conceals  the  coward  and  the  brave. 

Virtue  and  vice,  humility  and  pride. 

Learning  and  ignorance,  lie  side  by  side. 

All,  all  are  gone,  and  this  alone  is  here — 

A  bust  upon  a  nation's  sepulchre. 


Oh !  who  can  mark  the  ravages  of  time. 
And  not  confess  them  awfully  sublime  ! 
There  is  a  something  in  the  roofless  hall. 
The  ivied  column,  and  the  moss-grown  wall. 
Which  pleases  us ;  and,  though  it  may  alarm. 
Still,  ruin  has  a  prepossessing  charm ; 
And  in  that  hour  when  fancy,  unconfined 
By  reason,  clothes  the  beings  of  the  mind 
In  forms  most  terrible — when  shapes  are  seeo, 
The  like  of  which  on  earth  have  never  been — 
When,  grappling  with  some  monster,  we  are  huri'd 
Down  an  abyss,  into  another  world — 
When,  struggling  for  our  liberty,  we  break 
The  spell  which  binds  us,  and  with  shrieks  awake ; 
In  such  an  hour  I  stood  beyond  the  tomb, 
And  heard  an  angel  tell  a  nation's  doom ; 
And  thus  he  spake — "  Like  to  a  cedar  tree 
Upon  Mount  Lebanon  was  Nineveh  ; 
There  was  no  cedar  on  the  mounts  like  her. 
Whose  top  was  higher  than  the  highest  fir ; 
Kings  with  their  armies  dwelt  beneath  her  shade — 
The  kings  she  conquered,  and  the  kings  she  made ; 
Her  slaves  were  princes,  and  her  princes  more 
Thau  ever  man  presumed  to  be  before. 
And  so  she  fell,  and  as  she  fell  she  lay, 
And  earth  was  glad  whra  she  had  passed  away. 
Raised  up  to  scourge  God's  enemieSi  she  roscb 
Forgot  Him — and  is  numbered  with  His  foet  I" 
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THE  THREE  KINGDOMS  AND  THEIR  COLONIES. 


"  Ships,  colonies,  and  commerce"  was  the 
gathering  cry  of  an  old  party,  who  did 
not  comprehend  its  meaning.  They  al- 
lowed the  colonies  to  lan^ish  under  a 
restrictive  system,  which  lessened  com- 
merce and  the  employment  of  ships.  They 
did  not  permit  the  free  importation  of 
colonial  corn  and  provisions  into  the  home 
markets,  and  they  thus  diverted  the  emi- 
gration of  this  country  from  its  own  pos- 
sessions. A  more  generous  and  sagacious 
policy  after  the  peace  would  have  given 
us  nine  millions  of  population  in  the  Bri- 
tish North  American  colonies,  of  whom 
six  millions  are  this  day  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  have  given  us  two  mil- 
lions, instead  of  half  a  million,  in  South 
Africa,  and  rendered  the  empire  stronger 
by  all  these  millions  in  peace  and  war ; 
for  colonists  are  better  customers  in  peace, 
and  surer  friends  in  war,  than  the  people 
of  alienated  States.  Conflicting  interests 
always  rise  between  independent  States, 
and  the  theory  of  their  existence  implies 
this  conflict  of  interests.  "  Too  late,"  are 
fatal  words  to  great  and  small.  Now  it  is 
"too  late"  to  speculate  on  "the  might 
have  been"  in  our  colonial  connexion.  We 
have  to  do  only  with  the  future,  and  the 
shorter  consideration  of  the  "may  be." 
What  "  may  be"  is  ours  vet  to  influence ; 
what  "  might  have  been"  is  gone  and  past, 
and  "  cannot  be.'* 

In  all  classes  of  our  community  many 
benevolent  men  are  found  who  actually 
prefer  the  public  to  their  private  interests ; 
and  many  more  who  are  checked  in  their 


career  by  glimpses  of  the  better  feeling 
than  self  that  should  regulate  life.  AU 
lives  are  not  all  bright  or  all  dark.  There 
are  many  April  days  among  the  lives  of  a 
nation,  made  of  glimpses  of  sunshine  and 
showers  of  rain,  witn  dull  half  hours  be- 
tween them.  For  that  reason,  when  classes 
are  mentioned  in  discussions,  we  must  not 
forget  the  exceptions  who  rise  over  class 
interests,  and  the  not  few  who  have  a 
perpetual  struggle  with  Mammon  within 
them.  No  good  will  come  of  only  anathe- 
matising classes.  The  "  woe  to  you"  from 
man  often  hardens  many  fellow  men. 

Two  great  parties  occupy  the  land — 
those  who  are  for  low,  and  those  who  seek 
high  wages,  with  an  intervening  party, 
larger  than  either  of  the  two  wings,  con- 
sistmg  of  persons  who  never  think  of  the 
topic.  The  Builders'  strike  furnishes  one 
illustration  of  the  differences  in  opinion 
on  wages  and  work.  The  literary  staff  of 
the  master  builders  proclaimed,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, the  absolute  necessity  of  wondng 
cheaper  here  than  elsewhere — if  the  com- 
munity desired  to  be  rich  among  the 
nations.  The  operative  builders  expressed 
the  antagonistic  opinion,  and  held  that,  if 
the  nation  were  prosperous,  the  working 
classes  should  have  their  share  of  our 
success,  in  an  addition  to  their  wages  or 
a  reduction  of  their  time.  The  latter 
alternative  was  preferred  by  the  London 
men,  as  more  likely  to  be  arranged  with 
the  employers  than  an  immediate  demand 
for  additional  payments.  All  strikes  ori- 
ginate in  the  same  cause,  with  few  and 
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incidental  exceptions.  The  operative 
wants  to  maintain  or  raise  the  value  of 
his  work,  and  the  employer  wants  to  re- 
duce it,  or  at  least  to  retain  it  at  its  ex- 
isting worth. 

The  notion  of  enriching  the  community 
by  low  paid  labour  is  not  intelligible  ;  and 
if  it  were  as  intelligible  as  possible,  its 
realisation  is  far  firom  desirable.  Although 
a  few  individuals  amass  immense  fortunes 
durmg  a  generation,  they  give  no  nroof 
that  the  community  prospers.  A  large 
export  trade  is  not  an  absolute  evidence 
of  well-being.  Many  persons  have  driven 
a  great  trade  to  their  ruin,  and  got  for- 
ward to  wreck  in  the  ratio  of  their  sales 
and  transactions.  A  nation  might  fall 
into  the  same  mistake,  although  the  oc^ 
currence  is  not  probable.  Still,  in  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1857  merchants  were 
seriously  told  that  they  had  over-traded, 
and  were  sinking  under  their  own  specu- 
lations. By  the  same  class  of  persons  we 
are  informed  that  a  commercial  storm  is 
necessary  occasionally,  to  clear  away  poor, 
or,  as  they  are  called  in  financial  slang, 
the  rotten  houses.  We  have  no  business 
with  that  necessity,  or  presumed  necessity, 
at  present ;  although  we  mention  it,  be- 
cause a  ffood  trade  is  not  always  a  large 
trade,  and  quality  cannot  be  estimated  by 
quantity. 

On  that  pass,  however,  the  high  and 
the  low  priced  labour  men  split ;  and  the 
imacknowledged  difference  between  them 
appears  in  many  particulars.  All  the 
friends  of  cheap  labour  happily  do  not 
agree  on  everything;  for  if  they  could 
unite  the  Parliamentary  influence  of  land 
and  money,  legislation  would  fall  into  a 
shocking  state.  Rich  men  naturally  seek 
all  the  enjoyment  that  can  be  procured  by 
their  wealth  ;  and  so  the  nation  has  cur- 
rency laws,  to  enhance  money's  value  and 
secure  cheap  labour.  Landlords  natu- 
rally love  game  laws,  deer  forests,  deep 
solitudes,  even  sheep  walks,  more  than 
ploughing  and  reaping,  for  they  can  afford 
them ;  but  landless  capitalists,  having  no 
clear  interest  in  luxuries  which  they  do 
not  directly  enjoy,  and  seeing  from  deer 
forests,  and  even  sheep  walks,  and  luxu- 
rious wastes,  or  pleasant  wildernesses, 
little  or  nothing  coming  to  the  revenue, 
dislike  this  manner  of  keeping  or  making 
cheap  labour.  Great  manufacturers  and 
business  men  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell 
in  the  dearest  market.     Laoour  is  the 


commodity  for  which  they  pay  the  greater 
part  of  their  money,  and  it  enters  more 
largely  than  any  other  element  into  the 
cost  of  the  goods  that  they  strive  to  buy 
cheaply  and  sell  dearly.     As  a  matter  of 
business,  and  profit  or  loss,  they  are  cheap 
labour  men ;  otherwise,  they  cannot  com- 
pete in  the  markets,  they  say,  and  they 
cannot  produce   goods  to   seU  opposite 
those  of  foreign  manufacturers.      They 
fling  back  the  odium  of  close  and  hard 
defl^g,  if  there  be  any,  on  their  custom- 
ers, the  public,  who,  thev  assert,  are  not 
benevolent  in  sperrding  their  money,  but 
act  on  the  grand  dogma,  "buy  in  the 
cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market." 

We  start  in  life  with  a  burden.  Our 
entire  population  have  been  bom  in  debt. 
Many  of  them  have  no  other  heritage  than 
this  claim  upon  their  future  labours.  In 
round  numbers  the  interest  on  the  debt  is 
a  pound  per  annum  for  each  person  in  the 
realm.  These  twenty  shillings  yearly 
from  all,  the  babe  in  the  cradle  to  the 
bent  and  worn,  crouching  by  the  grave, 
make  no  reduction  from  the  principal. 
The  payment  of  them  proceeds  inexorable 
as  destmy  or  time.  As  the  money  is  due 
chiefly  to  persons  in  the  country,  and  is 
re-expended  by  them  within  the  country, 
the  payments  are  possible,  and  are  made ; 
but  if  they  were  due  out  of  the  country 
they  could  not  be  met  under  our  existing 
currency  laws. 

This  pound  per  annum  as  the  penalty 
for  our  birth,  enduring  through  all  Uves, 
affects  wages — ^however  it  may  be  put.  A 
new  agitation  is  in  its  long  clothes  ^et,  in 
the  language  of  the  nursery ;  but  it  pro- 
poses a  re-adjustment  of  the  incidents  of 
taxation.  The  Liverpool  Financial  Asso- 
ciation wants  the  aoolition  of  custom 
duties  and  the  extension  of  direct  taxation. 
Of  the  latter  we  have  a  sufficient  quantity 
in  its  present  state.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unjust  than  the  existing  levy  of  the 
Licome-tax,  and  until  the  mode  be  re-ad- 
justed we  cannot  support  an  increase  of 
direct  taxation. 

All  taxes  fall  in  the  end  upon  industry. 
If  capital  were  annually  taxed  double  or 
treble  its  present  payment  the  capitalist 
would  employ  so  much  less  labour.  This 
is  the  necessary  result  of  direct  taxes.  If 
a  person  with  five  hundred  pounds  to 
spend  per  annum  be  taxed  twenty  per 
cent,  on  the  amount,  he  is  sure  to  pay  that 
hundred  pounds  less  on  luxuries  or  necea- 
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saries  than  he  would  otherwise  spend. 
He  mi^bt  pay  ten  or  twenty  pounds  with- 
out thinking  much  of  the  subject ;  but 
when  the  payments  go  over  that  amount 
the  tax-pay eris  certain  to  consider  how  the 
money  can  be  saved.  Probably  direct 
taxation  may  yield  the  revenue  with  far  less 
expenditure  in  collection  than  indirect, 
but  the  question  does  not  materially  inter- 
fere witn  our  subject.  In  whatever 
manner  the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
be  paid  it  must  &11  upon  industry,  and  be 
taken  from  profits  and  wages.  As  a 
round  statement  there  are  thirty  millions 
of  us  with  a  pound  each  annuaUy  to  find 
from  some  source.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  the  payment  of  money,  and  no 
magical  charm  whereby  it  can  be  turned 
out  of  anything  less  than  work 

In  thirty  millions  of  a  population  there 
are  few  more  than  six  millions  of  regular 
earners,  so  we  are  burdened  by  a  payment 
of  five  pounds  annually  for  each  of  them, 
and  if  the  earnings  are  taken  at  one  pound 
each  per  week,  they  amount  to  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  millions  annuaUy.  A 
deduction  of  the  odd  twelve  millions  for 
broken  time  and  such  like  matters  will 
leave  the  round  three  hundred  millions  of 
which  ten  per  cent,  go  for  debt,  and 
another  ten  per  cent  for  current  expendi- 
ture on  public  purposes.  An  advance  of 
ten  per  cent,  in  the  population  would  not 
make  a  marked  difference  on  this  burden  ; 
but  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  on  wages 
would  be  equal  to  the  entire  sum.  Thus 
the  high  wages  party  have  a  strong  argu- 
ment m  their  favour ;  for  the  realisation  of 
their  purpose  would  obliterate  the  debt, 
precisely  as  at  one  period  now  forty  years 
since  it  was  doubled  quietly. 

That  calamity  was  produced  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  currency  tamperings. 
Loans  had  been  made  which  involved  an 
q,nnual  charge  of  at  the  time  fifteen  per 
cent,  on  the  earnings  of  the  country,  under 
a  depreciated  paper  currency,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  persuaded  parliament  to 
undertake  the  payment  nominally  in  gold, 
although  thereby  more  than  the  amount 
was  paid.  Wages  fell  accordingly,  but 
these  payments  were  maintained.  Some 
trades  suffered  from  other  causes,  but  all 
trades  suffered  more  or  less,  and  a  con- 
tinuous struggle  has  existed  ever  since 
that  date  for  a  restoration  of  wages.  It 
has  been  more  successful  during  the  last 
ten,  than  for  the  previous  years,  not  firom 


any  legislative  proceedings,  but  from  an 
unexampled  emigration,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  curreny  laws  in  part  by  the  gold  dig- 
gings. Our  recent  extension  of  exporta- 
tions  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the 
colonies,  and  the  modification  of  the  cur- 
rency laws  has  been  effected  through 
their  resources. 

A  great  blimder  is  committed  by  those 
persons  who  believe  that  colonial  and 
foreign  trade  are  equivalent.  Emigra- 
tion to  the  colonies  is  much  more  profit- 
able to  us  than  emigration  to  any  foreign 
land.  The  United  States  furnish  the 
most  favourable  example  of  emigration  to 
a  foreign  country,  yet  a  mistake  regarding 
them  is  so  common  that  it  may  almost  be 
considered  universal.  Our  business  in  the 
Union  did  not  increase  perceptibly  for 
many  years,  although  through  all  that 
time  our  purchases  of  their  produce  were 
annually  enlarged.  Our  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  larger  in  1806,  namely 
£12,389,488.,  than  in  any  year  to  1840 
except  1836,  when  they  reached 
£12,425,605.,  but  this  waa  forced  work, 
for  they  sunk  in  the  following  year  to 
£4,595,225.,  and  for  seven  subsequent 
years  they  never  reached  nine  millions, 
and  fell  in  one  year  to  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions. They  have  not  increased  since  with 
rapidity,  or  a  near  approach  to  the  rapidity 
ofthe  colonial  trade;  and  they  have  not  even 
the  elements  of  increase.  The  Australian 
colonists  buy  more  goods  annually  than 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  States, 
from  this  country,  yet  they  are  not  equal 
to  a  tithe  of  the  population  in  the  Umon. 
The  details  on  this  subject  would  only 
enlarge  this  paper  unnecessarily  and  un 
profitably,  because  although  they  are  often 
forgotten  and  overlooked,  yet  they  are  un- 
deniable ;  and  can  be  better  discussed  by 
themselves  than  in  connection  with  a  more 
general  subject. 

Emigration  has  been  conducted  in  a 
careless  manner  since  its  rise  out  of  Britain 
and  Ireland,  or  for  now  two  hundred 
years.  Politicians  have  advocated  the 
apathy  and  negligence  of  the  Government 
on  "  principle — ^for  three-fourths  of  the 
crimes  debited  to  mankind  in  their  long 
histonr,  have  been  committed  on  principle. 
All  tne  widows  burned  in  India  on  the 
funeral  j)ile  of  old  Hindoo  gentlemen,  who 
ofter  might  have  been  their  grandfathers, 
went  out  of  the  world  in  a  conflagration 
on  principle.    Often  female  children  were 
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made  widows  before  they  had  passed  out 
of  infant  years,  and  the  business  proceeded 
on  principle.  It  is  not  more  than  two  or 
three  years  since  the  Anglo-Indian  autho- 
rities secured,  for  these  little  children 
liberty  in  after  life  to  discharge  the  duties 
and  form  the  "  partnerships'  common  in 
societjr.  Objects  of  social  interest  and 
ma^itude  cannot  often  be  accomplished 
without  toU  and  trouble  ;  and  these 
changes  have  not  been  effected  in  India 
without  accelerating  the  recent  rebellion ; 
yet  they  are  not  more  the  consequence  of 
Christianity  than  the  result  of  stripping 
Hindooism  from  the  corruptions  that  have 
been  wrapped  round  it  by  Satan  and 
superstition  in  the  progress  of  time. 
Heathenism  is  the  corruption  of  the  pa- 
triarchal system  of  religion.  Fold  auer 
fold  of  error  has  been  wrapped  rotmd  truth, 
until  the  original  opinions  and  practices 
have  been  altogether  hidden,  and  tne  forms 
we  see  in  their  place,  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  have  become  hideous  and  terri- 
ble. It  was  not  from  necessity,  but  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Rajpoots  murdered  their 
female  infants  at  their  birth.  It  was  from 
principle  that  Hindoo  mothers  cast  their 
infants  into  the  Ganges,  in  the  full  belief 
that  they  placed  them  on  the  short  road 
to  Paradise.  On  principle,  many  of  the 
Thugs  practised  their  trade.  On  princi- 
ple, politicians  argue  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  should  not  interfere 
with  emigration,  because  emigration  is 
part  of  the  business  of  life,  and  govern- 
ments should  not  interfere  with  trade. 
The  consequences  of  this  principle  have 
not  been  much  less  pernicious  than  those 
of  other  principles  practised  in  Heathen 
lands. 

immigration  has  progressed  so  rapidly 
since  1845  that  it  might  have  outgrown 
any  arrangements  for  its  guidance,  even 
if  such  had  been  formed  ;  out  there  were 
no  regulations  for  this  exodus  consistent 
with  common  sense  or  correct  principles. 
The  results  from  1800  to  1841  on  our 

I>opulation  are  shown  by  the  census  of  the 
atter  year.  The  total  population  of  Eng- 
land m  1841  was  14,995,138,  of  whom 
7,323,387  were  males,  and  7,671,751  were 
females.  The  population  of  Wales  was 
447,707  males,  and  463,896  females- 
altogether  giving  911,603  persons.  Scot- 
land contamed  1,241,862  males,  and 
l,378,322females— addingupto2,620,184. 
The  islands  not  included  in  Scotland  had 


57,556  males,  and  66,484  females — ^mak* 
ing  124,040  persons.  Ireland  had 
4,019,576  males,  and  4,155,548  females 
— ^pving  8,175,124  of  population.  The 
totals  were ; — 

14,995,138 

911,603 


England 
Wales    . 


Scotland 
Isles     ... 
Ireland... 


2,620,184 

124.040 

8,175,124 


96.826,089 

The  excess  of  females  over  males  at  the 
census  of  1841  was,  in 

England    348.364 

Wales        16.189 

Scotland    136,460 

The  Isles 8,928 

Ireland      135,972 


645,913 

The  nominal  disparity  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  at  that  day  was  almost  equal ; 
yet  as  the  population  of  Ireland  was 
three  times  that  of  Scotland,  the  real 
disparity  was  three-fold  greater  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  country,  and  its 
evil  results  must  have  been  felt  more 
severely,  subject  as  they  would  be  to  other 
influences  acting  and  counteracting.  The 
population  of  England  was  more  than  five 
times,  nearly  six  times,  that  of  Scotland  ; 
but  the  nominal  disparity  in  England  was 
not  three  times  that  of  Scotland,  and  the 
evils  resulting  from  it  must  have  been 
greater  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  home  empire.  The  apparent 
exception  of  the  isles,  is  not  real,  for  the 
Channel  islands  have  a  considerable  popu- 
lation, who  are  only  residents  during  sum- 
mer, or  for  temporary  purposes,  consisting 
of  families  whose  relatives  are  engaged  in 

firofessional  pursuits  in  England,  or  in 
ndia,  and  otner  of  our  possessions.  A 
large  number  of  the  families  of  military 
and  naval  officers  find  homes  in  the  Chan- 
nel Islands. 

Great  changes  occurred  in  the  popula- 
tion during  the  next  decennial  period — 
partly  by  emigration,  and  partly  from  the 
famine  in  Ireland  from  1845  to  1848,  and 
the  consequent  malignity  of  fever.  In 
1841  that  country  contained  three  times 
the  population  of  Scotland,  one  half  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
nearlv  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  in  all 
the  luritish  isles.  In  1841  Ireland  con- 
tained only  one  third  of  the  population  in 
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England  and  Wales,  a  little  more  than 
double  the  population  of  Scotland,  and 
not  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  isles.  The  great  decrease  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  is  traceable,  not 
only  to  disease*  but  also,  and  chiefly,  to 
emigration,  while  some  doubts  haee  been 
entertained  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the 
census  returns,  even  in  1841.  Greater 
doubts  were  held  regarding  the  preceding 
census ;  and  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  an  exaggeration. 

This  excess  of  645,913  females  is  not 
nominally  so  pernicious  as  in  reality ;  for 
the  number  of  boys  under  ten  years  of 
a<ye  was  certainly  greater  than  that  of 
girls  ;  the  number  of  lads  from  ten  to 
twenty  was  at  least  equal  to  the  number 
of  females  at  the  same  ages ;  and  the 
disparity  was  confined  entirely  to  life  over 
twenty  years  of  age — to  active  life.  The 
proportion  of  persons  over  twenty  years 
of  age  to  tlie  entire  population,  is  improv- 
ing; but  it  is  probably  still  not  much 
over  one-half,  and  therefore  this  excess  of 
645,913  females  fell  upon  an  entire  popu- 
lation of  13,413,045  persons.  It  was 
equal  therefore  to  five  per  cent.  That 
proportion  would  exactly  give  670,652, 
and  the  difference  is  trivial.  In  Scotland 
the  disparity  was  far  greater,  for  the  ex- 
cess of  136,460  females  existed  among  a 
population  of  1,310,092  persons  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  over  ten  per 
cent.  Of  the  larger  number,  one-half 
were  females  probably,  or  655,046  ;  and 
thus  more  than  one-fifth,  nearly  one-fourth, 
absolutely  twenty-one  in  a  hundred  of  these 
females  over  twenty  years  of  age,  could 
have  no  prospect  of  being  settled  in  life, 
according  to  the  common  opinion  of  the 
essentials  to  a  settled  life. 

For  some  time  past,  remarkable  state- 
ments have  appeared  regarding  the  num- 
ber  of  illegitimate    births   in   Scotland. 
These  returns  of  the  Registrar  are  not  so 
much  in  excess  of  the  Lnglisli  returns  in 
towns  as  in  rural  districts.     Unquestion- 
ably they  exhibit  a  great  increase  in  seve- 
ral counties  over  those   of  English    or 
Scotch  towns.     Accordingly,  as  it  was 
eaid  some  time  since  that  Scotland  was 
the  most  drunken  of  the  three  countries, 
because  in  reality  the  Scotch  had  carried 
the  exposure  of  dnmken  practices  for  re- 
formatory purposes  farther  than  had  been 
done  elsewhere ;  although  a  little  closer 
inquiry  has  shown  that  more  money  was 


spent  in  England,  proportionately  to  the 
population,  for  drinking  purposes,  than  in 
Scotland ;  so  now  Scotland  is  said  to  be 
the  most  unchaste  of  the  three  countries. 
The  revelations  of  the  last  month  have 
cast  doubts  on  that  point,  and  Scotland 
might  retaliate  with  a  fearful  impetus  that 
if  at  least  it  wanted  strength  of  principle 
to  preserve  it  from  one  temptation,  still  it 
had  strength  of  principle  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  murder  infants,  and  it  re- 

{fistered  their  birth  and  life.  But  we  have 
earned  to  disbelieve  new  revelations,  until 
they  have  been  submitted  to  a  very  careful 
and  close  inquiry,  and  therefore  we  give 
little  heed  to  the  statements  made  at  pa- 
rochial boards  in  the  metropolis,  farther 
than  they  confirm  our  former  opinion  that 
the  registry  of  births  in  England  has  be- 
come absolutely  optional  and  voluntary, 
and  that  a  very  large  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births  never  are  registered,  while  no 
small  proportion  of  the  births  registered 
as  legitimate  would  be  marked  illegitimate 
in  ScotLind ;  because  the  parents  live  to- 
gether unmarried,  and  can  do  so  in  large 
and  not  in  small  communities,  without 
their  neighbours'  knowledge.  Ecclesias- 
tical supervision  in  Scotland  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficiently stringent  to  procure  registration, 
although  it  stops  there,  and  cannot  secure 
all  other  objects. 

The  difference  in  customs  and  manner 
of  life  in  the  two  countries  is  insufficient 
to  explain  any  great  moral  distinctions, 
and  we  may  suppose  therefore,  that  in  the 
same  circumstances  they  do  not  exist ;  but 
we  have  shown  a  sad  distinction  at  1841 
in  the  relative  position  of  male  and  female, 
aggravated  as  it  was  by  a  stupid  philoso- 
phy, taught  by  the  political  economy 
school  of  Edinburgh,  against  early  mar- 
riages, and  still  more  cruelly  aggravated 
by  the  conduct  of  many  owners  of  land  in 
counties  or  large  tracts,  whose  aim  for  forty 
years  has  been  to  keep  down  or  reduce 
population  on  their  estates. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  disparity  in 
Scotland  than  elsewhere  exists  among  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  and  persons  of 
small  but  still  substantial  means.  The  emi- 
gration from  Ireland  has  been  chiefly  that 
of  labour;  from  Scotland,  of  skill  and 
thought.  For  two  hundred  years  past, 
perhaps  half  the  European  graves  dug  in 
India  have  been  filled  by  Scotch.  The 
youth  of  the  middle  classes  have  emigrated, 
and  the  females  of  that  class  ha  v^  remained. 
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So  it  follows  that  Scotch  towns  and  vil- 
lages have  a  larger  than  the  general  pro- 
portion of  females,  with  limited  and  re- 
stricted means,  immarried ;  but  not  de- 
pendent entirely,  or  in  any  respect,  on 
their  power  or  sldll  to  work.  A  counter- 
acting influence  is  exercised  by  this  fact 
on  the  circumstances  to  whicli  we  have 
incidentally  referred ;  for  this  class  are 
removed  from  many  temptations  that  be- 
set others  less  happily  situated — not  more 
by  circumstances  than  by  education  and 
principle. 

There  is  another  and  immeasurably 
greater  evil  of  which  more  in  recent  years 
than  formerly  has  been  heard,  as  if  society 
would  gladly  shake  off  an  incubus  which 
rests  upon  it  like  a  horror.  Dr.  Guthrie 
in  his  sermons  entitled  the  city,  its  sins, 
and  its  sorrows,  has  probably  produced  the 
most  eloquent  and  thrilling  plea  against 
this  great  wrong  that  has  been  ever 
written.  Professor  Miller  in  a  pamplilet, 
which  having  reached  several  editions  in  a 
short  time,  must  have  been  extensively 
read,  has  pursued  the  argument  of  his 
ministerial  friend  more  into  its  details. 
Newspapers  have  rej)eutcdly  denounced 
the  evil  and  its  immediate  sources,  .as  one 
calling  for  restriction.  We  have  in  these 
pages  referred  repeatedly  to  this  topic.  In- 
stitutions have  existed  long  in  nearly  all 
large  towns  for  the  reclamation  or  the 
shelter  of  unfortunates,  as  a  class  are 
styled.  Arguments  and  penitentiaries  are 
however  alike  powerless  to  impose  any 
visible  restriction  on  the  social  evil.  Its 
slaves  once  within  the  circle  appear  to 
have  no  hope  of  redemption.  Many  of 
them  perhaps  have  no  desire  until  the  wish 
is  too  late,  and  is  wrung  out  of  suffer- 
ing and  want. 

A  great  mistake  arises  from  pushing 
causes  and  theories  beyond  their  legiti- 
mate influence.  Our  system  of  emigra- 
tion has  not  caused  the  social  evil,  but  it 
has  enlarged  its  boundaries,  and  increased 
the  number  of  victims  in  the  whirlpool,  by 
almost,  or  in  the  present  conditions  of 
society  altogether,  inevitable  and  neces- 
sary causes.  It  has  reduced  the  value  of 
female  labour  here  bv  increasing  unduly 
the  number  of  femsue  labourers,  and  as 
they  have  not  by  combination  the  same 
means  of  defendingtheir fortunes  possessed 
by  males,  the  circumstance  has  pressed 
heavily  upon  their  interests.  Farther  than 
this  pecuharity,  another  has  directed  the 


consequences  of  this  supembundance  of 
female  labourers  into  a  deep  evil  and 
wrong.  Those  among  them  who  fall  into 
temptation  appear  unable  to  rise  again. 
Society  will  not  permit  them.  They  re- 
semble felons  discharged  w^ith  tickets-of- 
leave,  watched  by  the  police,  who  cannot 
get  forward  honestly  in  ilicworld  ;  orin  any 
part  of  it  where  strict  inquiry  is  made  into 
a  man's  antecedents  before  he  can  obtain 
employment. 

The  social  evil  has  existed  nearly  as 
long  as  sin  itself  It  has  lefl  its  trail  on 
the  earlier  pages  of  profane  history,  and 
we  can  trace  out  the  traditions  of  no 
civilised  nation  without  finding  its  foot- 
prints araon^  them.  Even  in  Oriental  life, 
at  periods  when  there  was  little  or  no  re- 
striction, as  there  is  none  now,  among 
wealthly  people,  on  the  plurality  of  wives 
and  concubines,  this  evil  stained  the  earth. 
It  must  have  been  common  in  Canaan  at 
an  early  period  of  its  history  and  a  recog- 
nised occupation,  but  then  Canaan  was 
the  most  civilised  portion  of  the  world, 
not  excepting  even  Assyria  or  Eg}'pt. 
With  this  experience  it  is  useless  to  charge 
its  existence  upon  any  one  cause,  but  be- 
yond all  cavil  or  doubt  a  disparity 
between  the  number  of  males  and  females 
in  any  community  must  aggravate  all  other 
causes ;  and  this  disparity  has  originated 
from  a  vicious  colonial  and  emigration 
system,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  system. 

In  the  organisation  of  society  at  its 
root  more  males  than  females  exist,  be- 
cause the  male  life  is  more  exposed  to 
accident,  and  is  more  requisite  in  pushing 
forward  colonising,  or  more  likely  to  be 
wasted  in  war. 

The  registry  of  births  and  deaths  was 
not  accurately  kept  perhaps  in  England 
and  Wales  from  1801  to  1840,  but  it  is 
not  more  probable  that  females  were 
omitted  than  males.  In  these  forty  years 
the  number  of  male  births  registered  was 
7,0()3,430;  and  of  females,  6,789,761  ; 
giving  the  surplus  of  male  births  at 
273,()()9. 

The  number  of  persons  in  England  at 
the  census  of  1841  was  14,995,138.  The 
registered  births  in  the  forty  years  pre- 
ceeding  that  date  reached  13,853,191- 
Probably  therefore  the  registry  was  cor- 
rect, substantially  at  least,  and  the  excesa 
of  273,669  males  over  females  presents  the 
natural  provision  made  for  the  excessive 
waste  of  male  lives  in  the  world ;  and  the 
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surplus  of  348,364  females  in  England 
presents  the  unnatural  consequences  of 
our  emigration  system. 

A  prudent  administration  of  the  colonial 
land  fund  would  have  prevented  this  great 
evil,  which  has  been  aggravated  since 
1841 ;  but  the  money  received  for  colonial 
land  has  been  used  to  pay  the  police  and 
road  rates  of  the  colonists,  although  they 
have,  by  honesty  or  by  nature,  no  better 
right  to  the  fund  than  any  other  British 
subjects.  They  purchase  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  land  from  the  community's  estates ; 
but  this  bargain  does  not  confer  on  the 
purchaser  a  shadow  of  right  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  colonial  soil;  and  what  it 
does  not  ^ve  to  one  it  cannot  in  justice 
secure  to  a  thousand. 

The  British  Parliament  have  given  to 
certain  colonies  the  waste  land  witnin  their 
boundaries,  as  a  free  gift.      We  doubt 
whether  these  proceedings  could  be  sus- 
tained, for  limits  exist  to  the  power  of 
Parliament.     Even   Queen,   Lords,   and 
Commons  can  only  do  legally  what  they 
are  employed   to  perform.      An  Act    of 
Parliament   is  regarfed  as    omnipotent ; 
but  Parliament  was  never  employed  to 
give  away  property.      Certainly,  that  is 
not  one  of  its  functions.     It  may  not  give, 
although  it  can  seU  ;  and  if  the  gift  were 
good  to  the  recipients,  the  donors  might 
be  held  responsible  for  an  abuse  of  their 
trusteeship.    Ere  now,  accountings  of  that 
nature  have  been  taken,  and  on  any  moral 
consideration  members  of  Parliament  had 
no  more  right  to  give  away  the  property 
of  the  people  than  the  directors  of  a  Bank 
are  entitled  to   give   their  shareholders' 
money  to  a  fraction  of  the  whole.     An 
error  of  judgment  scarcely  could  be  pleaded 
in   the  case ;    for  it  is  obvious   tnat,   to 
whomsoever   the   waste  lands    belonged, 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  colonists.     In 
common  phraseology,  they  belonged   to 
the  Crown  ;  but  that  is  only  a  mode  of  [ 
expression,  placing  the  chief  magistrate 
for  the   people.      Practically  they   may 
be  said  to  have  belonged  in  their  natural 
state  to  the  national  creditors,  who  might 
complain  that  their  security  was  alienated 
without  their  consent,  or  the  provision  of 
any  substitute. 

If  the  British  Parliament  had  bestowed 
the  land  corruptly  on  a  few  favourites,  the 
tranbaction  might  have  been  reviewed; 
and  we  cannot  see  that  folly  or  iniquity  is 
changed  by  numbers,  or  that  any  party 


can  have  a  better  right  to  divide  their 
neighbours'  goods  among  a  thousand  than 
to  give  them  to  one  person.     It  has  been 
said  that  Parliament  acted  bona  fide  for 
the  good  of  all  parties ;  but  so  was  said 
of   Kobin    Hood,   who    endeavoured   to 
equalise  society  by  giving  part  to  the  poor 
of  what  he  stole  from  the  rich.     But  his 
plan  will   not   find   favour  in  equitable, 
honest,  and  legal  circumstances  of  Hving. 
It  was  the  United  States'  Lynch  law,  or 
Ireland's  wild  justice  of  revenge,  intro- 
duced   into    the   House   of  Parliament, 
without  the  slightest  pretence  of  suffering 
humanity  in  the  colonies  ;  and  if  it  had 
any    traditional    connexion   with   Bobin 
Hood,  it  was  by  a  reversal  of  his  policy, 
in  taking  from  the  poor  to  give  to  the 
rich. 

As  the  gift  cannot  be  reclaimed,  and 
the  generous  donors  cannot  refund,  many 
persons  hold  that  the  interest  of  this  sub- 
ject is  past;  but  we  are  not  certain  of 
either  of  the  assumed  positions ;  and  if 
both  were  indisputable,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  land  remains,  respecting  which 
former  errors  should  be  avoided. 

The  colonists  have  gained  nothing,  but 
lost  much  by  this  fatsd  gifl — for  if  the 
proceeds  of  colonial  land  sales  had  been 
employed  to  pay  a  higher  class  of  ships, 
with  ampler  accommodation,  for  emigrants 
by  families,  and  not  as  individuals,  no 
necessity  would  have  arisen  for  the  "  im- 
portation" of  females  in  cargoes  by  them- 
selves, or  for  the  great  waste  of  male  la- 
bour in  feminine  work  which  has  occurred 
in  all  colonies.  The  Australians  have 
employed  part  of  the  land  funds  to  redress 
an  evil  which  shoidd  have  been  prevented 
by  the  allocation  of  all  the  fund  to  that 
purpose ;  and  if  this  had  been  honestly 
done,  the  population  of  Australia  would 
have  exceeded  their  present  numbers  by 
half  a  million  to  a  million  of  persons,  and 
would  have  presented  a  well  ordered 
community. 

The  disparity  between  the  sexes  here 
and  there  would  be  removed  in  twenty 
to  thirty  years,  if  no  more  emigration  oc- 
curred here,  and  no  more  immigration 
there ;  but  as  the  formation  of  colonies 
from  our  islands  may  proceed  rapidly 
hereafter — more  rapimy  than  heretofore 
— a  great  necessity  exists  for  inter-colo- 
nial regulations,  that  the  emigration  of 
individuals  may  be  converted  into  that  of 
families. 
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Colomal  and  domestic  Interests  would  be 
alike  promoted  by  this  course.  Not  only 
industrial  interests  buttbose  of  religion  here 
and  there  are  involved  in  its  adoption. 
Emigration  to  the  colonics  would  become 
still  more  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  what 
emigration  to  the  States  for  many  years 
has  not  been,  a  means  of  promoting  the 
sale  of  home  productions,  at  prices  which 
would  maintain  and  probably  nuse  wages. 
Emigration  would  carry  families,  andchiefly 
famines,  to  the  colonies,  and  thus  while 

Sroviding  a  supply  of  labour  equal  to  the 
emand,  would  prevent  evils  which  have 
in  every  particular  retarded  the  growth  of 
our  colomal  system 

Nothing  more  common  is  less  true  than 
the  argument  of  the  politicians  who  say 
that  we  should  have  the  same  rate  of 
trade  with  the  colonies  as  independent, 
that  we  conduct  with  them  as  con- 
federated communities,  and  no  greater 
mistake  can  be  taught  than  that  their 
cost  to  our  community  exceeds  their  pro- 
fit ;  for  if  our  sales  to  the  colonies  had 
been  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  our 
sales  to  the  United  IStates,  during  the 
last  twelve  vears,  employment  and  wages 
must  both  have  been  depreciated  enor- 
mously, and  the  position  of  the  people 
would  liave  been  in  many  districts  alto- 
gether deplorable. 

Tlie  working  classes  quite  understand 
these  circumstances  now,  and  all  changes 
that  increase  their  power  in  the  state 
accelerate  a  complete  union  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  empire.  Adverse  tariffs 
exercise  an  influence  in  their  minds  that 
the  middle  class  of  mercantile  men  do  not 
feel.  Accustomed  to  competition  and 
small  per  centages,  and  able  hitherto  to 
cast  over  many  of  the  consequences  of 
competition  on  a  class  beneath  tliem,  they 
are  less  likely  than  the  working  classes  to 
feel  the  consequences  of  adverse  tarifts ; 
for  their  connexions    are    more  cosmo- 

f>olitan  and  diffused ;  their  interests  are 
ess  concentrated  and  homely.  Now, 
however,  they  also  feel  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  empire  for  the  stability  of  personal 
freedom  and  even  the  safety  of  personal 
pro|)erty.  No  other  class  are  more 
anxious  now  on  these  subjects,  although 
they  may  not  see  yet  the  direct  means  to 
their  end.  The  volunteers  organised  in 
nearly  all  the  counties  and  towns  of  Britain 
are  witnesses  of  an  anxiety  respecting  Euro- 
pean peace,  that  had  no  existence  among 


the  middle  claases  t^i  years  since.    They 
have  received  little  or  no  enconramment 
from  any  government.  ^  'Ihey   ob    not 
belong  to  the  higher  anBtocracy  ;   nor  do 
we  know  that  this  section  of"^  the  com- 
munity have  moved  in  the  matter.    When 
their  assistance  has  been  sought  it  has  been 
conceded  cheerfully,  but  they  have  not 
been  the  originators  of  these  proceedings. 
An  expenditure,  immense  in  amount 
duiing  peace,  is  annually  voted  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  purposes,  bgr  the  Parlia- 
ment with  the  consent  of  the  people.     It 
is  a  heavy  burden,  and  a  dreary  payment 
that  grows  annually,  and  yet  the  public 
mind  is  not  satisfied.     By-«nd-bye   the 
middle  classes  will  feel  that  the  defence 
of  the  country  and  of  the  empire  must 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  people.     For 
small  bodies  of  volunteers  they  must  sub- 
stitute a  general  and  local  nulitia.     The 
richer  classes  of  the  community  have  not 
evinced  any  indisposition  to  this  measure. 
On  the  contrary,  artisan's  rifle  dubs  have 
been  effectually  supported  wherever  they 
have  been  established  ;  but  they  are  only 
the  partial  commencement  of  a  complete 
oi^nisation.      This  change  in  European 
prospects,  which  are  necessarily  those  of 
the  worl^  is  most  deplorable.   A  dread  of 
hostilities   forms  a  lamiliarity  with   the 
idea  at  last ;   and  although  this  is  an  evil, 
yet  there  are  greater  risks,  and  we   in- 
curred them.     Evil  may  lead  to  good,  and 
out  of  this  danger  or  the  fear  of  dimger 
we  may  gather  a  complete  union  of  all 
classes  at  home,  and  the  concentration  of 
our  colonies  from  groups  of  fragments  into 
one  empire  firmly  united. 

The  greater  colonies  consist  of  five 
groups.  The  North  American  are  nearest 
in  position  and  greatest  in  population. 
The  West  Indian  nave  peculiar  interests 
and  purposes,  and  a  population  of  mixed 
races,  xhe  South  African  contain  also  a 
mixed  population  among  whom  the  British 
are  the  prevalent  race.  The  Australasian 
are  chiefly  British.     The  fifth  or  Hindoo 

froup  is  still  more  peculiar  than  the  West 
ndian  from  the  multitude  of  its  popula- 
tion, the  diversity  of  their  creeds,  and  the 
extent  of  their  territoiy. 

The  North  Americans,  Australasians, 
Africans,  and  West  Indians^  approach 
nine  millions.  Before  1871  tiiey  will  be 
one  third  of  the  population  in  the  enipii^ 
exclusiye  of  the  AndoJndian  empire  and 
its  dependencies.    At  present  they  have 
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no  direct  voice  in  Iifiperial  Councils^  yei 
in  the  event  of  war,  they  are  liable  to  all 
its  miseries,  and  more  especially  liable 
from  their  isolation.  It  is  not  probable 
that  they  will  chcerfnlly  remain  in  this 
position,  and  it  is  not  desireable.  They 
have  not  many  of  the  prejudcies  contracted 
by  Europeans  for  continental  interference. 
By  interest  they  must  be  favourable  to 
non-intervention  with  continental  quarrels, 
and  their  influence  in  our  councils  would 
give  the  peace  party  an  additional  guaran- 
tee against  future  plunges  into  continental 
war.  The  junction  of  the  colonies  with 
the  British  isles  would  therefore  be  a 
masure  of  peace. 

The  colonists  are  attached  to  the  Crown, 
and  its  most  loyal  subjects.  Many  of 
them  carry  this  feeling  to  fervour,  and 
they  have  received  hitherto  only  a  small 
return.  A  junction  between  them  and 
our  own  population  would  only  confirm 
and  strengthen  our  institutions.  It  would 
in  that  sense  be  a  Conservative  measure. 
But  the  colonists  are  generally  indepen- 
dent and  liberal  minded  men,  mclined  in 
ordinary  le^lation  to  Radicalism  ;  and 
again  the  Union  would  (in  that  sense)  be 
a  Liberal  measure  These  opposite 
qualities  would  render  it  a  strictly  con- 
stitutional measure. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  seventeen 
years  since,  in  1842,  laid  down  the  rule 
that  the  colonies  are  integral  parts  of 
the  empire.  At  a  previous  period  the 
late  Earl  of  Durham  announced  in  a  most 
important  and  rather  solemn  way  that  the 
colonial  land  was  the  domain  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Britain.  Both  of  these 
great  statesmen  had  mistaken  what  should 
be,  for  what  was,  although  in  different 
ways.  It  was  true  that  the  colonial  lands 
belonged  to  the  working  classes  of  this 
country,  exactly  as  it  belonged  to  the 
middle  classes,  to  the  professional  classes, 
or  to  the  aristocracy,  but  only  as  a  part  of 
the  nation.  It  was  not  tme  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  working  classes,  in  any  one 
respect,   cither  as  partners   or  sole  pro- 

{)rietor8  in  another  sense,  for  nothing  bc- 
onging  to  the  state  can  be  under  tlieir 
influence  until  they  hare  electoral  rights. 
On  that  account  these  domains  of  theirs 
have  been  given  away  right  and  lefl  for 
nothing,  because  they  were  not  allowed  a 
voice  in  their  disposal.  The  Eari  of 
I>urham  made  flourishes  in  that  paper. 
He  expressed  neither  the  state  of  the 


I  colonial  land,  nor  what  should  be  its  state, 
but  placing  a  part  for  the  whole,  the 
workmg  classes  for  the  nation,  he  de- 
scribed them  truly  as  the  greatest  land- 
owners in  the  world,  although  he  might 
have  added  that  misrepresentation  was 
alienating  these  properties.  The  Earl  of 
Durham  incurred  no  responsibility  for  the 
existence  of  this  misrcpresention.  He 
opposed  his  influence  to  the  wrong,  and 
if  he  had  been  supported  by  the  working 
classes  as  a  body  he  would  have  lived  to 
see  it  overthrown. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  called  the  colonies 
integral  parts  of  the  empire  by  a  mistake 
in  the  substitution  for  reality  of  theory. 
The  colonists  possess  many  advantages 
from  their  position.  They  may  reach  the 
highest  ofiices  of  the  state.  The  empire 
is  open  to  them  for  all  purposes  of  collec- 
tive gain  or  personal  profit,  and  yet  as 
colonists  they  nave  no  influence  over  Im- 

Eerial  interests.  Perhaps  they  might 
ave  considered  once  their  escape  from 
Imperial  taxation  suflicient  comfort  for 
their  deprivation  of  Imperial  rights.  Now 
however  that  industry,  numbers,  and  pro- 
gress towards  great  prosperity — and  a 
gratifying  share  of  it  by  the  way — ^place 
them  under  Imperial  responsibilities  they 
may  naturally  wish  to  check  and  watch 
them.  The  Australians  expressed  in  the 
present  summer  fears  for  the  consequences 
of  an  European  war  to  them.  The  naval 
stations  of  the  Russians  on  the  Amoor,  and 
the  French  at  the  island  bestowed  upon 
ihem  by  our  government,  and  the  Islands 
which  they  seized  from  a  Protestant  com- 
munity, and  were  allowed  to  retain  as  the 
price  of  an  entente  cordiale^  alarm  the 
Australians  with  good  reason.  An  in- 
fluence over  peace  and  war  is  due  to  them; 
and  if  to  them,  it  must  be  also  due  to  the 
North  Americans  who  form  a  powerful 
nation,  nearly  equal  to  Piedmont,  before 
the  late  war,  or  to  Sweden.  Our  present 
scheme  of  governing  colonics  is  only  a 
make-shift,  agreeable  perhaps  to  those  who 
seek  no  higher  destiny  for  these  islands 
than  being  the  "  cheap  shop*  of  the  world ; 
or  to  those  statesmen  who  like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone considei'  the  empire  rather  too  large  ; 
biit  very  disagreeable  to  all  who  desire  its 
prosperity  and  stability,  and  see  in  its  re- 
sources the  means  of  connecting  the  evils 
existing  in  society,  and  securing  for  all 
our  population,  and  a  much  larger  popu- 
lation even, only  theimportant blessing  of 
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a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  good  day's  work. 
We  stand  too  much  by  make-shifts. 
Society  is  made  up  of  them.  Our  present 
electoral  sygtern  is  only  a  step  to  some- 
thing else,  and  our  statesmen  confess  that 
they  only  try  to  do  part  of  the  right,  and 
are  unable  to  accomplish  all  tliat  is  wanted. 

Sixty  years  since  the  union  of  Britain 
and  Ireland  occurred,  as  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  a  hundred  years 
previously,  attended  by  active  opposition, 
for  both  countries  had  old  associations,  in- 
terests, prejudices,  privilege;?,  and  traditions 
to  maintain.  The  colonies  have  no  ob- 
structions of  that  nature.  Their  past 
history  is  as.«iociated  and  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  mother  country.  They  have 
no  old  chieftains  with  abounding  poverty 
and  pride  to  conciliate,  no  borough 
owners  with  property  in  the  market  to  be 
purchased^  no  educational  or  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  of  hoary  experiences  to  be 
respected,  and  the  question  regarding 
them  is  singularly  clear  from  all  those 
prejudices  that  had  to  be  overcome  in  the 
unions  of  England  with  Scotland,  and 
again  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Other  difficulties  exist,  and  put  them- 
selves in  the  way.  The  colonists  have 
local  debts,  but  they  would  not  care  to 
adopt  our  engagements.  When  Ireland 
joined  the  union  some  arrangements  for 
separate  taxation  were  made,  because  the 
nominal  debt  of  Ireland  was  less  than  the 
proportionate  sums  due  by  Britain. 
Similar  arrangements  might  be  made  for 
the  colonies,  and  if  we  had  colonised  on 
the  principle  pursued  by  the  French  in 
Algeria,  no  such  arrangements  or  engage- 
ments would  have  been  requisite.  Algeria 
is  a  new  province  added  to  France,  but 
Britain  fostered  new  states  at  a  great 
expense,  which  contrived  to  slip  away  when 
they  might  have  been  useful,  leaving  us  a 
great  addition  to  our  debt,  and  the  feud 
not  yet  struck  out  of  memory. 

A  complete  imion  for  local  purposes  is 
however  neither  so  desireable  nor  so  prac- 
ticable as  a  federal  union.  The  local 
business  of  the  Imperial  parliament  is 
already  larger  than  its  members  can  con- 
duct with  comfort  and  economy  of  money 
and  time.  A  transfer  of  colonial  business 
to  the  Imperial  parliament  would  only  in- 
crease the  delay  and  expense  of  all  pro- 
ceedings. A  simpler  plan  would  be  no  less 
effective,  and  it  could  be  carried  out  with- 
out confusion  or  delay. 


It  may  be  considered  a  deep  and  direct 
I  cut  into  the  present  constitution,  but  so 
,  were   railways    into   roads;    steam    into 
i  sailing  vessels ;  and  the  great  ships  of  the 
future  in  like  manner  may  displace  many- 
small   crafts   of   the   present  time ;  and 
political  constitutions  are  not  exempted 
from  change. 

Colonial  interests  must  be  directly  re- 
presented in  the  British  Parliament,  or 
directly  represented  in  an  Imperial 
Council  for  Imperial  purposes.  We  men- 
tioned this  plan  some  time  since,  but  as 
'  years  pass  away  its  necessity  increases. 
I  Exactly  as  the  colonies  grow  powerful  and 
useful  they  will  require  to  be  represented 
or  to  be  separated  from  this  country. 
There  is  no  other  course  open,  or  that 
can  be  devised  ;  and  the  institution  of  an 
Imperial  Council  is  the  easiest  mode  of 
reconciling  all  the  difficulties,  duties,  and 
interests  involved. 

Even  that  course  has  numerous  diffi- 
culties, for  at  the  commencement  it  meets 
the  question  to  whom  are  the  Queen's 
Ministers  to  be  responsible.  At  present 
they  are  responsible  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, but  on  the  establishment  of  an 
Imperial  Council  would  that  responsibility 
be  clianged  ?  If  this  body  is  to  be  more 
than  a  name  it  must  have  authority ;  but 
for  a  long  period  it  could  not  come  into 
collision  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
except  in  extraordinary  cases,  where  some 
balancing  power  is  desirable,  and  is  even 
absolutely  wanted. 

Wars  threaten  us  in  all  quarters,  and 
there  is  no  step  tliat  requires  more  the 
cautious  deliberation  of  second  thought 
than  a  declaration  of  war.  All  politicians 
know  that  the  gauntlet  is  in  the  Sove- 
reign's hands,  and  many  politicians  speak 
of  the  Sovereign's  prerogative  as  some- 
thing to  be  guarded  with  jealous  severity 
and  preserved  to  latest  generations  ;  but 
it  is  nothing  more  than  the  Cabinet's  deci- 
sion in  common  practice.  The  Sovereign 
very  rarely  exercises  the  prerogatives  of 
of  the  Crown,  except  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Crown's  advisers  or 
servants,  as  they  are  termed ;  and  except 
in  a  dreadful  exigency  no  Cabinet  would 
declare  war  without  the  direct  or  indirect 
concurrence  of  Parliament. 

The  interests  of  nine  millions  of  our 
fellow  subjects  in  different  quarters  of  the 
globe  are  not  so  slight  that  they  should 
hav6  no  influence  upon  this  subject  which 
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may  involve  liberty  and  life,  and  must 
involve  a  considerable  amount  of  property. 
Even,  therefore,  if  the  opinion  of  an  Im- 
perial Council  were  deemed  an  essential 
preliminary  to  war,  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  any  interest  could  suffer,  or  that  any 
harm  would  accrue  from  that  rule. 

The  relative  number  of  the  populations 
in  the  colonies  and  in  this  country  would 
for  a  considerable  period  secure  identity 
of  feeling  between  the  British  parliament 
and  the  Imperial  Council.  The  members 
of  the  latter  body  shoidd  be  elected  by 
the  local  legislatures  and  by  parliament. 
For  many  years  three-fourths  of  the 
members  would  be  elected  by  the  British 
parliament.  If  sixty  were  the  number 
at  the  commencement,  allowing  expan- 
sion to  one  hundred  with  the  increase  of 
population,  forty-five  would  be  elected  by 
the  British  legislature,  and  fifteen  by  the 
different  colonies,  irrespective  of  India. 
Ten  or  twenty  years  nence  these  pro- 
portions would  be  changed,  for  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  colonies  will 
increase  their  population  more  rajndly 
than  the  three  kingdoms. 

We  seek  only  to  raise  the  idea  of 
union,  and  to  sketch  shortly  and  roughly 
the  outline  of  one  among  several  possible 
schemes  ;  but  as  our  anxiety  relates  to 
the  object  and  not  to  the  way,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  its  details  or  all 
f)os8ible  objections.  They  are  matters 
or  consideration  after  the  principle  is 
acknowledged.  It  is  early  yet  to  deal 
with  the  inquiry  whether  members  of  a 
collective  body  should  retain  seats  in  the 
legislature  by  whom  they  were  appointed. 
It  is  equally  before  the  time  to  consider 
the  mode  of  election  with  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  party  majority  from  select- 
ing only  party  men.  That  course  is  no 
more  probable  in  appointing  members  for 
the  greatest  of  all  committees,  than  for 
one  of  limited  and  minor  interest. 

The  idea  is  practically  one  of  a  federal 
union,  however  we  may  wfite  the  bond,  or 
shape  the  tie.  At  present  federal  unions 
of  the  African,  the  American,  and  the 
Australian  colonies  have  been  propoFcd. 
These  projects  may  be  all  useful,  chiefly 
however  as  germs  of  a  greater  union. 
When  the  public  mind  becomes  famili- 
arised with  the  advantages  of  this  plan  and 
its  necessities,  the  details  will  be  adjusted 
easily,  and  all  obstacles  will  be  readily 
overcome. 


The  great  want  in  the  meantime  is  an 
expression  of  a  public  opinion,  existing 
through  all  the  empire,  and  all  the  large 
and  Tittle  communities  that  go  to  its 
formation,  in  favour  of  union.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  case  arc  partly  financial, 
and  partly  legislative. 

The  British  parliament  regulates  the 
local  business  of  the  three  kingdoms  along 
with  all  Imperial  interests;  but  the  re- 
presentation of  the  colonies  in  that  par- 
liament would  not  cause  any  jealousy  re- 
specting local  afliairs,  only  it  would  crowd 
business  too  much  into  a  centre  already 
burdened  with  more  engagements  than 
can  be  adequately  met.  The  financial 
difficulty  is  more  nominal  than  real,  for 
the  debt  must  be  paid  by  the  three  king- 
doms, and  the  colonists  are  not  likely  to 
decline  any  fair  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penses necessary  for  their  defence.  The 
Australians  and  Canadians  have  already 
contributed  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
former  complain  that  they  want  adequate 
defensive  means.  They  need  a  fleet,  and 
the  gradual  additions  made  to  the  fleets  of 
France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific,  originate  the  want;  for  the 
extent  and  the  value  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  Australia  require  protection 
against  the  possibility  of  war. 

A  federal  union  neutralises  the  evils  of 
centralisation,  and  allows  the  expansion  of 
local  ideas  in  connection  with  local  in- 
terests, rather  encouraging  and  fostering 
than  repressing  them.  It  would  preserve 
to  the  people  of  this  country  that  con- 
nection witn  the  colonies  which  is  alike 
beneficial  and  due  to  both  parties.  We 
seek  no  benefit  from  them  inconsistent 
with  the  prosperity  of  their  inhabitants, 
for  union  preserves  heart  and  strength  to 
locally  detached  communities. 

The  end  may  be  gained  by  several 
means,  but  it  has  one  result,  the  increase 
of  our  strength,  qualified  by  a  new  in- 
fluence, increasing  perpetually,  against 
the  cun'cnt  which  drifts  towards  con- 
tinental war.  It  is  pratically  an  addition 
of  ten  millions  now  and  thirty  millions 
ere  the  century  close  to  the  influence  of 
our  voice  raised  for  peace,  for  civilisation, 
for  freedom,  and  for  religious  liberty  over 
the  world.  It  secures  refuges  for  the 
oppressed  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth  in 
homes  where  systematic  tyranny  will  not 
prosper.  In  those  periods  of  trial  and 
tribulation  which  all  classes  instinctively 
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dread,  it  is  the  best  and  safest  political 
allinnee  on  'which  we  can  enter ;  and  there 
might  come  a  day  when  liberty  would 
find  its  only  asylums  under  the  flag  of 
that  Union,  and  there  remain  to  gather 
strength  for  its  last  contest  with  those 


powers  and  purposes  that,  by  an  unbroken 
succession  of  representatives,  have  tram- 
pled out  human  rights  by  slave's  strength 
since  the  first  tyrant  of  the  new  world 
built  his  tower  in  Shinar. 


SCENES    FROM    THE    DRAMA    0  i^'    LIFE. 


SCENE  XXXIV. 

LONDON. 

"  Sunday  morning  !'*  said  Clayton,  as  Ito  walked 
through  one  of  the  populous  streets  in  the  N  divi- 
sion of  the  metropolis.  "  Who  could  fancy  this  a 
Sabbath  morning  ?  All  the  shops  open !  The 
butchers,  as  busy  as  usual  in  their  blue  aprons, 
knife  and  steel  in  hand ;  greengrocers  weighing 
potatoes  and  dealing  out  cabbages ;  bakers  bustlc- 
ing  about  among  ovens  and  loaves,  and  every  other 
dealer  seeking,  finding,  and  congratulating  himself 
upon  the  amount  of  business  he  can  accomplish." 

"  It  all  went  on  just  the  same  before  you  left 
for  those  Manx  deserts,"  replied  Murray. 

"Probably/'  said  Clayton,  "but  I  am  more 
struck  with  the  terrible  sacrilege  now  I  return  ; 
certainly  the  Manx  men  have  the  merit  of  observ- 
ing the  Sabbath  ;  it  is  a  set  off  to  the  drunken- 
ness. 


» 


"  Which  bye  the  bye,"  said  Murray,  "  has  de- 
creased wonderfully  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
temperance  people  have  been  hard  at  work  in  the 
Island,  and  their  efforts  are  successful ;  the  ine- 
briety DOW  seems  principally  confined  to  the 
wealthier  classes ;  the  poor  people  are  compara- 
tively speaking  sober.  But  to  return  to  this  de- 
secration of  the  London  Sabbath.  The  fault  is  in 
those  who  keep  their  workmen  working  up  to  the 
last  moment  on  the  Saturday  ;  they  pay  them  their 
wages  also  at  the  last  moment,  when,  of  course, 
their  wives  are  too  busy  to  go  and  make  the  ne- 
cessary purchases  for  the  morrow." 

"You're  a  regular  old  twaddle,"  said  Clayton, 
*'  you  hash  n^  old  arguments,  and  your  theory  has  a 
half  worn  ou«  oasis.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
half-holiday  system  would  do  here." 

"  Why  not  ?  It  succeeds  well  enough  in  Scot* 
land.  Look  at  Glasgow;  the  great  boilers  and 
furnaces  all  let  go  anchor " 

"  Don't  come  the  nautical  now,"  said  Clayton 
interrupting  him,  "  you*re  not  among  the  fishing 
nets  of  Ramsey  at  present." 

"  Well  then,"  pursued  Murray,  "  they  stop 
working  at  two  o'clock,  the  workmen  get  their 
pay,  the  workwomen  buy  their  dinners,  &c.,  and 
the  Sunday  is  kept  as  a  day  of  rest." 

"  That  sounds  very  feasible,"  said  Clayton,  "  bat 
still  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  plan  would 


succeed  in  London,  and  for  this  reason,  if  the 
pay  were  received  by  the  artisans,  navvies,  ftc ,  at 
twelve  o'clock  oo  Saturday  ;  it  would  all  go  before 
night  to  the  publicans  ~ give  the  working  classes 
greater  oppoitunilies  of  idleing — and  an  increased 
ratio  of  drunkenness  will  be  the  cousequence,  un- 
less you  provide  them  with  some  counter  attractions.'* 
"  Which,"  pursued  Murray,  ••  might  easily  be 
found  for  them  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  but  at 
present  the  working  classes,  even  if  they  had  tbc 
time,  would  be  excluded  from   places  of  public 
amusement  by  the  high  rate  of  admission,  or  by 
the   closing  of   those  various  exhibitions   which 
might  prove  attractive  to  them,  many  places  of 
public   resort    being  shut   on  Saturdays.      The 
Crystal  Palace  for  instance  demands  half  a  erowa 
for  admission  on  Saturday,  that  resource  would  bs 
rendered    null    and    void.        At    the    Zoological 
Gardens  again  in  the  Regent's  Park,  Saturday  is  a 
shilling  day,  and  during  the  summer  it  requires  a 
great  many  shilling's  worth  of  fine  dress,  as  the 
band  of  the  Life  Guards,  or  some  other  military 
drummers  and  trumpeters,  on  that  day  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  the  lions  and  tigers  by  their  abomi- 
nable noise.     Would  the  meobanio  like  to  take  his 
wife  and  children  into  such  an  assembly  think  you  ? 
Certainly  not.     If  the  arrangement  you  propose 
were  carried  into  effect,  all  these  places  should  be 
opened  at  a    merely  nominal  charge,  and    then 
they  would  be  thronged  by  those  who  under  other 
circumstances,  and  without  this  resource,  might  be 
found  in  the  ale-houses.' ' 

"  Monday  is  the  cheap  day  at  the  Zoological," 
replied  Clayton. 

"  Exactly,"  was  Murray's  reply,  "  and  that  is 
another  grand  mistake.  I  disapprove  of  the  cob- 
bler's Monday  system  ;  men  don't  want  a  holiday 
the   second   day   of  the   week,  but  they  do 
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require  it  on  the  seventh,  after  the  labour  of  the 
week  has  worn  them  ott.  If  the  intention  of  the 
Sabbath  is  carried  oat,  and  it  is  made  a  day  of  rest, 
a  man  will  be  fresh  for  work  on  Monday  morniog. 
Let  him  begin  the  week  well  and  keep  up  that  be 
ginning,  and  by  Saturday  be  will  have  done  roore 
work  than  if  the  Monday  had  set  the  precedent  of 
idleness.  But  let  me  go  on  in  my  catalogue  of 
places  closed  on  Saturday.  The  British  Museum 
is  shut  on  that  day,  s )  is  the  National  GaIIe7." 
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"iKewand  Itampton  Court  are  open/*  replied 
Clttyton. 

"And  what  ifthej  are?*' asked  Murray,  "those 
places  are  rerj  well  for  people  who  have  the  oioney 
to  pay  railway  fare,  bat  a  trip  to  Hampton  Court 
would,  if  he  took  his  family,  make  a  terrible  hole 
in  a  labourer's  earnings.  What  we  want  is  acces- 
sible amusement  within  range  of  the  dwelliugs  of 
the  VI  orkittg  classes,  and  that  can  be  had  if  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  will  give  up  their  exclusive 
day,  and  masters  afford  the  time  and  opportunity 
for  those  in  their  employment  to  visit  them.  Then 
the  half  holiday  on  Saturday  would  succeed. 
Artisans  might  have  a  few  hours  of  quiet  weekly 
relaxation,  and  probably  their  minds  would  be  in  a 
more  favourable  state---from  this  innocent  recrea- 
tion— for  the  Sabbath  and  its  duties.*' 

"You  are  quite  right,  I  believe,"  replied 
Clayton,  "  but  there  is  difficulty  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  design.  It  involves  an  alteration  in 
the  arrangements  of  so  many  separate  bodies." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Murray,  "the  thing  might 
be  done  in  a  week.  Let  ihe  wages  be  paid  to  the 
wives  of  the  workmen  by  twelve  on  Saturday,  the 
men  themselves  knocking  off  work  at  one.  Throw 
all  public  places  of  amusement  open  at  that  hour 
and  watch  the  results,  Vm  certain  they  would  pay.** 
"  But,*'  remarked  Clayton,  "  you  are  out  of  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire.  Don't  you  see  that  ac- 
cording to  your  theory  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity would  have  their  Saturday's  labour 
doubled." 

"  Tou  mean  the  keepers  of  these  places.  And 
what  if  they  did  F     It  would'nt  hurt  them." 

"  No,  but  they  might  have  to  drive  their  labour 
— the  overplus  X  mean — into  the  Sunday." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  attendants  at  the  British 
Museum  would  have  to  stay  at  their  posts  until  six 
in  the  winter,  eight  in  the  summer,  and  then  they 
would  be  at  liberty  to  depart,  and  burnish  them- 
selves up  for  Sunday — so  with  the  Zoologicals  and 
Crystal  Palaces— and  every  other  keeper,  or  toll- 
taker,  or  showman  of  every  other  place  which 
could  form  a  counter  attraction — among  the  work* 
iug  classes — to  the  public-house." 

"But,"  said  Clayton,  after  a  few  moments'  silence, 
"but  you  propose  for  the  wives  to  receive  the 
money." 

"  Yes,  certainly.*' 
"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  I  believe  they  would  make  a  better 
use  of  it.** 

"I  have  you  now,"  added  Clayton  laughing, 
"  there  are  as  many  women  who  spend  their  money 
iu  the  '  public '  as  men.  T  remember  not  long 
since— just  before  I  went  away  m  fact — witnessing 
a  borriblo  scene.  Til  tell  it  to  you — to  upset 
your  Utopian  notions  about  these  workmen's  wives, 
whom  you  seem  to  fancy  a  most  discreet  set  of 
woipen,  getting  the  pay." 

"Well,"  said  Murray,  "give  us  the  facts,  and 
dou't  enter  into  a  dissertation  about  my  private 
notions/' 


"Well  then,  one  night  1  was  returning  home — 
past  midnight  I  must  tell  you — I  heard  the  shrill 
frightened  cry  of  a  child,  followed  by  the  drunkeu 
voice  of  a  woman.  I  could  not  understand  what 
the  latter  said,  but  as  I  thought  she  might  in  her 
beastly  insanity — for  such  it  was —injure  the  child, 
I  went  to  the  place  whence  the  sounds  proceeded 
determining  to  give  her  in  charge  to  the  police. 
When  I  got  to  the  spot,  I  saw  the  drunkard, 
totally  unable  to  stand,  leaning  against  the  railing 
of  the  area,  while  her  husband,  a  quiet,  decent 
looking  man,  tried  with  the  greatest  patience  and 
the  gentlest  arguments  to  urge  her  on.  The 
wretched  child,  too  young  to  understand  either 
her  mother's  shame  or  her  father's  misery,  clung  to 
one,  and  then  to  the  other,  in  her  terror.  There, 
which  of  those  two  would  have  been  the  best  fitted 
to  receive  the  wages  ?" 

"That  was  an  extreme  case,"  replied  Murray 
gravely,  "  but  even  there  I  maintain  that  the 
system  I  propose  could  do  no  harm,  and  might  be 
beneficial.  That  drunken  woman  sought  the  dark- 
ness to  hide  her  hideous  crime ;  probably  had  her 
money  been  in  her  hand  by  daylight,  when  the 
shops  with  all  their  tempting  wares  were  open,  she 
might  have  spent  the  wages  iu  them,  instead  of  in 
poison.  Don't  you  see  that  late  payments  compel 
women  to  leave  their  homes  after  night  fall,  when 
the  public- houses  and  gin-shops  are  blazing  with 
gas,  and  the  prevailing  darkness  of  the  hour  leads 
them  to  believe  they  can  turn  in  and  out  unob- 
served P  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  that  this 
system  of  night  shopping  has  been  the  ruin  of 
many  a  woman.  Daylight  claims  a  certain  amount 
of  respectability  of  conduct,  the  reckless  style 
won't  do  for  the  broad  glare  of  day.  It  claims  the 
night." 

"  I  agree  with  you  again  there,"  said  Clayton. 
"  Of  course  you  do,  but  now  Til  give  you  a  set 
off  against  your  Bacchante.     Where  I  live — in  a 
cheap  and  nasty  quarter  as  you  know — such  as  a 
Church  of  England  man  can  afford.** 

"  Don't  give  your  digs  at  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,'* interrupted  Clayton. 

•*No,"  said  Murray,  "no;  by  no  means; 
such  as  a  Church  of  England  man  can  afford." 
"  There  you  are  i^in,"  said  Clayton. 
"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Murray,  "  I  say  such  as  a 
Charch  of  England  man  can  afford,  but  I  don't  say 
what  the  iuek  is.  It  may  be  something  very 
grand ;  it's  you  who  try  to  injure  the  church  by 
fancying  the  '  such  as  *  something  scrubby." 

"  Your  description  was  cheap  and  nasty,"  said 
Clayton. 

"  True,"  replied  Murray,  •*  the  *  cheap  and  nasty' 
was  in  the  first  edition,  and  afterwards  revised,  or 
omitted,  which  by  the  bye,  would  be  the  best 
kind  of  revision  that  could  be  adopted  by  one- 
half  the  scriblers  of  the  day.  However,  now  to  my 
story  versus  yours.  I  Ivn  where  public-houses 
abound.  Now  on  Monday  morning  I  sometimes 
sit  down  at  my  window  for  a  conple  of  hours  and 
watch  the  passers  bye,  and  it's  enough  to  make 
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one'*  heart  aclic  lo  s<*€  the  poor  women  dragging 
drunken  hoibands  home  from  the  »lc-hou«!ei.  Last 
Monday  I  watched  two  poor  tircd-Mking  crca- 
tores  each  with  a  babv  in  her  arm,  walkini;  in  the 
rnidftt  of  half  a  dozen  dc^'pcntc  lookinj^  sols,  and 
CTidcntly  watching  over  two  in  pariicular,  and  re- 
mo  nst  rat  in  <jf  with  them — not  in  the  most  gentle 
terms  if  the  tnilh  must  be  told— it  makes  me 
think  the  better  of  womankind  to  sec  such  examples 
of  con  rage  and  devotion." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Clayton,  "there's  no  devo- 
tion in  the  matter,  they  arc  afraid  of  the  money  ' 
going — you  do  talk  rubbith  Murray  when  you  get 
into  the  clouds." 

"  What  a  cynical  old  matter  of  fact  you  are," 
continued  Murray,  as  they  reached  the  door  of  a 
church  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
were  pouring,  "  now  put  all  your  mind  and  thoughts 

aside." 

"Just  for  the  hour,"  said  Clayton,  "to  be 
taken  out  again  with  my  exit  from  the  building." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Murray,  "  I'm  afraid  you'd 
only  be  following  suit  in  that." 


SCENE  XXXV. 

THE  VEST   END. 

The  lights  were  burning  brightly  in  a  grand  large 
London  house,  but  the  mistress  looked  very  sad 
and  weary. 

"  It  isolate,"  said  Clarice,  "  surely  Mr.  Clayton 
will  not  disappoint  me ;  he  is  so  punctual  usually." 

"  You  are  impatient  my  dear,' '  replied  Lady 
Mary,  "  who  sat  opposite  to  her,  "  is  is  scarcely 
nine  o'clock,  he  said  he  might  not  be  here  until 
nine. 

"  The  moments  seem  to  lag  sadly  when  we  are 
anxious  for  them  to  pass  quickly,"  replied  Clarice, 
**  but  you  aro  right  aunt,  my  impatience  made  me 
fancy  Mr.  Clayton  late;  I  hear  St.  Margaret's 
striking  nine,  and  so  here  he  is.  Poor  Big  Ben !  I 
miss  his  grand  booming  voice  sadly." 

"And  so  do  I,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "it  is 
really  provoking  that  just  as  we  were  beginning  to 
look  on  him  as  authority  he  should  crack,  and  be 
unable  any  longer  to  act  as  the  chronometer  for  all 
the  watches  in  the  metropolis." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  exactly  fulfilled  that  pur- 
pose," replied  Lady  March mont,  "  but  doubtless  a 
goodly  number  of  them  were  regulated  by  that  deep 
booming  bell,  but  here  is  Mr.  Clayton.  '  How  are 
you '  *'  she  continued,  as  she  rose  to  welcome  him. 

"  Well,  quite  well,"  but  his  haggard  look  gave 
the  lie  to  the  assertion. 

"  Have  you "  asked  Clarice,   "  have  you 

heard  from  that  lady  P" 

"Yes." 

"And  the  document — the  paper  she  spoke 
ofr 

"  Is  here  1" 

Clayton  drew  out  an  old  and  soiled  pocket-book 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  Clarice.     She 


opened  it  eagerly,  drew  from  one  of  its  compart* 
meats  a  piece  of  paper,  containing  a  signature,  and 
tticn  referrins;  to  the  pocket-book  again  saw  that 
the  name  had  been  carefully  and  repeatedly  copied. 

"  To  me  that  is  conclusive,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Mary,  "  but  I  fear  it  will  go  bat  a  short  way  to 
prove  the  innocence  of  poor  Lawrence — the  stigma 
still  rests  on  him." 

"  No,"  replied  Clayion,  "  no— there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  a  suspicion  on  his  name — you  forget 
the  alias  under  which  he  was  arrested.  Not  a 
soul  in  England  knew  him  except  ourselves  and 
the  Maberlpys— do  you  think  they  would  betray  ?** 

"  Surely  no,"  replied  Clarice. 

"And  we  can  keep  our  own  secrets,"  said  Clayton. 

"  As  surely  yes,"  was  her  reply. 

"  And  all  your  fine  friends,  those  who  esteem 
you,  according  to  the  milliner  you  employ,  the 
equipage  you  drive,  and  the  dinners  you  give,  be- 
lieve him  to  have  died  abroad." 

"Yes.^ 

"  Then  if  his  fame  is  cleared  to  those  who  alone 
know  of  the  accusation,  and  if  all  others,  not  know- 
insr  of  the  same,  never  doubt  his  innocence,  he 
stands  blameless  before  the  world.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  A  lawyer's  argument,"  replied  the  elder  lady 
smiling. 

"  Then,  I  have  won  my  case  and  claim  my  fee," 
replied  Clayton,  "  Clarice,  you  remember  the  com- 
pact." 

"Yes  but  you  have  not  established  my  brother's 
innocence  beyond  dispute,  that  was  the  condition. 
This  paper  might  have  been  copied  in  an  idle 
moment  without  any  premeditated  villany." 

A  change  came  over  Clayton's  face.  He  looked 
pained,  and  sad,  and  irresolute;  first  he  seemed 
about  to  speak,  and  then  his  lips  were  closed  again ; 
then  he  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  Clarice,  with 
so  grave  and  stern  an  expression,  that  she  feared 
she  had  displeased  him,  and  CUrice  was  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  Clayton's  displeasure." 

"  What  is  it  P"  she  said,  as  she  rose  and  stood 
by  him,  placing  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  "what  is 
it  P  You  cannot  think  I  am  fickle  and  capricious  P 
You  cannot  surely  believe  that  I  am  playing  off 
any  of  the  coquettish  airs  some  of  my  sex  use  to 
make  their  final  consent  more  welcome." 

"  No,"  answered  Clayion  very  sadly,  "no,  not 
that,  but  I  think  you  absurdly  punctilious — that's 
all." 

"Punctilious  r*  exclaimed  Lady  Marchmont, 
"  punctilious  I"  Mr.  Clayton,  you  little  know  the 
agony  it  is  to  me  to  think  of  that  horrible  disgrace 
resting  on  my  brother;  it  as  a  spectre  which 
always  haunts  me — any  da^,  I  may  be  pointed  at 
as  the  felon's  sister.  Do  you  think  I  would  marry, 
and  let  my  husband  have  to  shun  society,  because 
his  wife  was  so  disgracefully  connected !  Heaven 
bo  thanked  that  I  was  a  widow,  within  the  honey- 
moon, yean  before  that  dreadful  Milan  affair  took 
place." 

"  Then  yon  positively  refuse  to  marry  P" 

"  Yes,  until  his  innooenoe  is  placed  beyond  dia- 
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pute,  until,  sLonld  the  horrible  secret  ever  oome 
to  light,  I  hold  the  proofs  of  his  innocence  in  mj 
hands ;  such  convincing  proofs  that  none  can  gain- 
say them." 

Clayton  was  silent. 

**  Produce  them,"  said  Clarice,  "  and  whether  it 
be  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  twenty  years  hence,  I 
promise  sacredly  to  be  yours." 

"You  promise,"  cried  Clayton,  "you  promise 
me  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  Clarice,  very  quietly  and  decidedly, 
"yes." 

"  Then  you  shall  have  the  proofs  within  the  next 
four-and  twenty — aye,  or  half  that  number  of  hours 
if  you  have  the  courage  to  seek  them." 

"  W^^*-  ^0  you  mean  ?" 

That  the  real  criminal,  he,  for  whom  your  brother 
was  mistaken,  is  now  in  London;  that  by  one  of 
those  extraordinary  circumstances  which  men  call 
chance,  he  and  I  have  been  together ;  that  he  has 
confessed  his  guilt  to  me,  but  that  confession, 
proving  nothing  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  because  it 
rests  on  ray  single  testimony,  no  witness  being 
present  when  he  made  it,  I  tried  to  get  it  in  writing 
— he  refused  to  give  it.  I  appealed  to  his  cupi- 
dity, and  offered  him  a  bribe,  but  gold  has  no 
charm  for  him  now— he  is  dying." 

"  And  we  lingering  here,"  said  Clarice,  "  when 
time  is  so  precious ;  take  me  to  him,  and  I  will 
beseech  him  if  he  has  any  mercy  to  give  me  the 
means  of  establishing  my  brother's  innocence  after 
he  and  his  sins  have  passed  from  this  world." 

"He  would  laugh  at  you,"  replied  Clayton, 
"  he  would  laugh  at  you,  and  think  you  were  using 
a  clever  ruse  to  bring  him  to  justice." 

"  Then  is  he  quite  insensible  to  pity,  or  to  justice 


even 
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Quite. 

A.nd  can  I  not  work  on  him  by  any  means  ?*' 
In  one  way  only.  He  has  a  redeeming  point, 
one  holy  feeling  left,  you  must  appeal  to  that,  and 
you  will  not  plead  in  vain." 

"  What  is  it  P" 

Yery  silently  and  quietly  the  elder  lady  rose  and 
left  the  room. 

"  Clarice,"  answered  Clayton  as  he  walked 
hastily  to  and  fro,  "  I  must  go  back  to  my  own 
early  life,  and  rip  up  its  deepest  wounds  to  answer 
you.  I  must  speak  of  times  and  sorrows  which, 
when  I  was  yet  a  young  man,  turned  my  hair  to 
grey.  I  have  guarded  all  these  feelings  from  the 
world*8  eye  jealously.  I  lay  them  bare  now  to 
jour's — it  is  agony  to  do  it — ^judge  how  I  value 
you  by  the  endurance  of   that  agony  to  win  you." 

He  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  far  from  her,  far  from 
the  blazing  lights,  and  there,  shading  his  face  with 
his  hands,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  even  her  eye  on 
him,  he  told  her  the  story  of  his  life. 


S3ENE  XXXVI. 

CLAYTON'S      STORT. 

"You  force  this  egotism  on  me,"  he  said;  "you 
compel  me  to  speak  of  that  odious  topic — self. 
To  begin,  then.  I  was  an  only  son — at  least  I 
was  the  only  child  of  some  six  or  eight  who  sur- 
mounted the  perils  of  infancy.  Of  course  I  was 
indulged  to  a  lamentable  extent ;  but  all  the  kind- 
ness I  received  failed  to  make  me  happy.  My 
father  lived  in  a  very  grand  but  very  gloomy  cha- 
teau in  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  France,  at 
least  twenty  miles  from  any  other  dwelling  of  the 
kind.  How  my  mother  liked  this  place  I  do  not 
know ;  I  look  back  on  the  solitude  of  that  abode 
with  a  species  of  awe.  My  father  hated  society, 
and  French  society  in  particular,  and  therefore,  as 
you  may  well  imagine,  we  had  none  of  it.  We 
lived  literally  and  completely  alone  ;  no  stranger 
ever  entering  our  gates. 

"  Things  went  on  thus  until  I  was  eight  years 
old — and  a  pale,  melancholy  little  fellow  I  had 
grown.  The  French  bonne  shook  her  head,  and 
said  I  was  '  bien  triste.'  My  mother  shook  her 
head  also,  and  said  I  wanted  the  companionship  of 
children ;  and  having  said  that,  and  being  moreover 
quite  convinced  of  the  fact,  she  very  wisely  set 
herself  to  work  to  find  one,  and  succeeded  to  her 
heart's  content,  bringing  home  to  our  dull  old 
house  the  loveliest  little  creature  in  the  world — a 
blue-eyed  child,  about  the  same  age  as  myself,  or 
probably  a  little  younger. 

"  I  shall  Hcver  forget  the  exquisite  enjoyment 
it  was  to  me  to  have  this  little  being  as  my  play- 
mate. However — that  may  pass.  Her  name  was 
Violet ;  her  mother,  the  wife  of  a  poor  clergyman 
who  had  more  children  than  he  could  feed  and 
clothe,  and  who  therefore  consented  to  allow  my 
wealthy  mother  to  adopt  one.  Violet's  mother,  I 
must  tell  you,  was  my  father's  half  sister. 

"  Years  passed  on.  We  lived  in  the  same  un- 
natural seclusion,  only  that  I  received  lessons  in 
Greek  and  Latin  and  other  studies  from  a  tutor, 
while  Violet  was  drilled  by  a  little  army  of  singing 
and  music  masters. 

"  She  was  now  seventeen,  and  the  most  lovely 
creature  I  had  ever  seen ;  so  unconscious  of  her 
loveliness — that  made  half  the  charm — so  innocent 
and  simple,  too. 

"  Twelvemonths  more  passed,  and  during  that 
time  I  had  been  in  England,  studying  under  an 
Oxford  man.  When  I  returned  to  France,  I  found 
Violet  an  altered  being.  She  showed  no  gladness 
on  my  return,  but  appeared  to  avoid  me,  and 
treated  me  with  marked  and  studied  coldness.  I 
reproached  her,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  ran 
from  me." 

Clayton  rose,  and  paced  hurriedly  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"  That  night,"  he  said,  speaking  rapidly,  and 
still  continuing  his  restless  walk,  "that  night, 
when — I  cannot  speak  of  it — enough  that  she  left 
her  home,  and  with  one  who,  by  what  means  I 
even  now  cannot  tell,  had  won  her  guileless,  trust' 
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ing  heart.  Ha  was  one  of  the  oaned  band  of 
masters — a  ruined  gamester — who  had  taken  up 
the  trade  of  ainging  to  support  the  expenses  of  a 
▼icioas  life;  for  the  man  had  been  placed  in 
the  rank  of  gentlemen  bj  nature,  and  had  onlj 
forfeited  hia  original  position  by  his  rascally  conduct. 
**  I  did  not  see  Violet  again  for  nanj  long  years. 
We  had  lost  all  trace  of  her.  Indeed,  mj  father 
would  never  have  her  sought  for,  so  indignant  was 
he  at  her  conduct ;  but  I  never  forgot  her. 

"  One  daj,  one  wild  wiatrj  daj — my  poor  mo- 
ther was  dead  then,  or  she  would  have  obeyed  the 
cry  of  suffering — a  messenger,  a  pour  peasant  boy, 
came  to  our  chateau.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a 
note  from  Violet.  She  was  dying  ia  poverty, 
misery,  and  solitude,  and  she  implored  me  to  come 
to  her.  She  had  left  her  worthless  husband,  left 
him,  and  hidden  herself  carefully  from  him — for  he 
threatened  to  take  her  child.** 

Clayton  stopped,  and  wi})ed  his  brow.  "  I  went 
to  her,'*  he  continued,  **  and  found  her  in  a  miser- 
able attic.  The  room  was  strewed  with  all  sorts 
of  tawdry  finery — flowers,  feathers,  tinsel;  and 
with  these  her  child,  a  girl  of  about  three  years 
old,  was  playing.  I  cannot  linger  on  those  scenes. 
Violet  died.  She  had  killed  herself  for  that  worth- 
less husband,  worn  out  her  lungs  in  singing — I 
canuot  bear  to  think  of  it — turning  actress,  and 
parading  her  matchless  face  before  the  gaping 
public.  Unfortunately  she  succeeded,  and  took  a 
first  rate  position  on  the  stage.** 
"  Unfortunately  ?*'  said  Clarice. 
** Yes,"  replied  Clayton,  "unfortunately;  because, 
the  profession  proving  lucrative,  was  followed,  un-> 
til  disease  compelled  its  relinquishment.  But  let 
me  go  on. 

"  Before  the  morning  light  broke,  Violet  was  a 
corpse,  and  I  had  received  that  poor  little  mother- 
less child  as  my  heritage.  She  gave  it  to  me, 
imploring  me  to  take  it  as  if  it  had  been  my  own. 
I  did.'* 

*'  And,**  said  Clarice  eagerly,  as  Clayton  sat  down 
by  her,  "and  that  child  is — is — VolanteP*' 
"  Yes." 

"  And  her  father  P" 

"Captain  Delamere — the  companion  of  Law- 
rence, and  the  forger  of  old  Armstrong's  name." 
**  Does  Volante  know  of  his  existence  P*' 
"  No/'  replaid  Clayton  ;  ''  I  had  her  educated 
in  a  convent  in  France,  and  from  that  home  brought 
her  to  reside  in  England,  thus  destroying  all  trace 
of  her  former  life." 

''  And  her  father — has  he  never  thought  of  her, 
never  wondered  where  she  was  P" 

**  Yes ;  that  is  the  redeeming  point.  He  has 
sought  her  perscveringly ;  repentance  has  at  length 
come,  and  with  that  the  longing  to  repair  the  pa^t. 
His  eagerness  on  tliis  point  is  terrible.  He  believes 
he  can  purchase  Heaven's  forgiveness  by  a  tardy 
kindness  to  that  child.  Now,  nn  that  point  you 
must  work.  Tell  him  the  truth  ;  tliat  you  have 
known  her  for  years  now ;  that  but  for  him  she 
would  have  found  in  you  the  substitute  for  the 


mother  he  killed ;  tell  him  that,  on  the  very  day 
he  places  his  writteu  confession — Lawrence's  ex- 
culpation—in your  hand,  that  day  yon  assume  that 
position ;  ask  him  if  he  will  die,  if  he  can  die, 
leaving  that  motherleaa  child  in  her  present  qnes- 
tionable  position  ;  show  him  that  he  will  do  so  if 
he  does  not  satisfy  your  stupid  punotiiio." 

"  Stupid  r  said  Clarice,  smiling  as  she  rose, 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a  oab>  deairing  her  maid 
to  bring  her  a  bonnet  and  a  cloak,  adding  "  stupid 
punctilio  1 — let  my  present  conduct  be  my  guar- 
antee against  the  charge  of  stupid  punctilious- 
ness. 

'^  Present  conduct !"  said  Clayton  smiling,  draw- 
ing his  hand  across  his  brow,  as  if  to  clear  away 
all  painful  thoughts ;  "  present  conduct ! — ordering 
a  common  street  cab — a  dirty  conveyance  for 
drunken  men  and  defunct  pauper  babies,  and  scam- 
pering off  in  it  alone  with  me ;  for  doubtleaa  it  is 
your  intention  to  do  so — to  an  unknown  locality, 
and  not  a  very  respectable  one  either.  Is  that 
punctilious  P" 
•*  Yes,"  answered  Clarice ;  "  yes." 
"It  is  quite  unconventional,"  said  Clayton, 
"  quite.  True  to  your  class,  you  should  have  first 
sat  down  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  right 
and  proper  for  Lady  March monf,  with  carriages 
and  horses  of  her  own,  to  get  into  a  cab  under  any 
circumstances.  That  point  being  settled — ia  the 
negative,  of  course — jour  next  course  ought  to  have 
been  to  order  your  coachman  to  bring  round — *' 

"  The  cab  is  at  the  door,  my  lady,"  said  the 
powdered  gentleman  who  condescended  to  servo 
Clarice  for  some  such  stipend  as  a  country  curate 
would  have  thought  good  pay — "  the  cab  is  wait- 
ing. 

"  Very  well,"  replaid  Clarice,  as  she  took  Clay- 
ton's arm,  and  went  d^wn  stairs.  "Tell  Lad j 
Mary  that  I  have  gone  out  on  business  of  import- 
ance, and  may  not  be  home  until  late.  Say  I  beg 
she  will  not  sit  up  for  me." 

Did  the  gentleman  of  the  lower  regions  turn  up 
his  nose  at  his  lady's  most  sudden  and  unaccount- 
able conduct P  "I  wonder  at  my  lady,"  aaid  the 
man ;  and  not  to  give  no  address !  '  Drive  on  till 
I  tells  you  to  stop  1'  Nothink  more  nor  that ;  *  till 
I  tells  you  to  stop  1*  I  don*t  half  like  that  chap, 
that  Mr.  Clajton  1  *  Till  I  tells  yon  to  stop'— as 
if  he  couldn*t  have  spoken  out  like  a  man ;  and  I 
standing  out  in  the  cold,  too,  all  the  time,  to  find 
out  where  they  was  a  going  1  '  Till  I  tells  yon  to 
stop  !'  1*11 '  till  I  tells  you  to  stop'  him.  *  Till  I 
tells  you  to  stop,'  indeed  !  Why  that  may  be  next 
door,  or  ten  miles  off." 

The  indignant  gentleman  of  the  plush  inexpres- 
sibles rolled  himself  off  to  the  servants'  haJl  to 
soothe  his  troubled  feelings  with  a  cigar,  wbil« 
Clarice  and  Clayton  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
to  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  filthy  neighbour- 
hoods of  the  metropolis. 

"  We  must  get  out  here,"  said  Clayton,  stop- 
ping at  the  end  of  a  well-lit  street ;  "  I  do  not 
like  bringing  you  to  such  a  place ;  I  don't  like  the 
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cabman  to  hare  it  in  his  power  to  say  that  joa 
have  been  bete/' 

*'Yott  are  the  most  pnnetilion^  of  roortah," 
exclaimed  Clarice,  as  she  took  Clayton's  arm,  an^ 
tnmed  into  one  of  the  dark  alleys  leading  from 
Whitechapel. 

*'  I  wish  you  bad  brongllt  a  8er?ant  with  yoo, 
added  Cls^ion. 

''Very  sensible,  certainly,  that  woald  have 
been,**  oontinned  CUrice ;  "^Hie  affair  would  have 
been  amply  disonssed  in  the  senrants'  hall,  and, 
with  sundry  additions,  hate  been  carried  to  other 
sertants'  halb." 

<*  They  wUl  talk  now,**  replied  Clapton. 

'*  And  if  they  do,  what  can  they  aay  P  Only 
that  I  went  out  with  you  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
A  concert  may  have  been  the  oocasion ;  or  the 
theatre ;  or  some  other  public  exhibition/' 

They  had  reached  the  corner  of  the  street. 
Clayton  stopped  irresolutely.  Sven  now  he  almost 
hesitated  whether  he  would  proceed  or  not. 

**  Are  jfou  turning  coward,*'  said  Clarice  ?  "  You 
told  me  I  should  have  the  proofs  if  I  had  the  con- 
rage  to  seek  them.  Will  you  let  them  now  be 
lost  through  any  foolish  doubts  or  absurd  scru- 
ples f" 

Clayton  knocked  at  the  door.  At  first  there 
was  no  answer ;  then  a  dirty  head  was  advanced 
to  a  broken  pane  of  glass  in  the  lower  window  of 
the  wretched  place. 

*^  Is  he  alive  V*  said  Clayton,  speaking  in  an 
under  tone ;  "I  must  see  him  instantly." 

There  was  an  unintelligible  mutter,  and  then 
the  head  disappeared,  while  presently  the  door 
opened  slowly  and  cautiously,  as  if  every  action  in 
that  house  was  the  cause  or  consequence  of  sus- 
picion. 

'*  She  cannot  go,"  added  the  figure,  pointing  to 
CUuioe. 

**  She  is  a  friend,"  replied  Clayton ;  "  I  answer 
for  that." 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  replied  the  figure,  as  it 
shambled  up  the  dark  and  creaking  stairs,  and 
stopped  at  a  door  two  thirds  up.  '*  There—  he's 
in  there.  He's  been  terrible  bad,  but  I  don't 
think  he's  raving  now." 

For  one  moment  Clarice  clung  firmly  to  Clay- 
ton's arm  ;  the  next,  she  was  standing  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  wretch  who  had  been  the  ruin 
of  her  only  brother. 
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''Yoiu've  come  at  last,"  said  the  sick  man; 
you've  come  at  last !  but  who's  that  P  You're 
not  going  to  trap  me— not  coming  the  dodge  of  a 
witness ;  you  lawyers  are  never  to  be  trusted — 
never." 

**  Hear  that  lady  speak,  before  you  accuse  me 
of  treachery,'^  replied  Clayton,  as  he  looked  round 
for  a  chair  for  Clarioe. 

"  There's  none,"  said  Delamere,  evidently  no- 
ticing the  olqect  of  his  search ;  **  there's  none ; 
turn  up  the  box,  if  she's  tired ;  the  lid's  gone, 
bat  Bh»  cAo  sit  on  the  bottom." 


He  half  raised  his  hand  to  his  h^,  but,  wea- 
ried, let  it  fall  again,  as  his  languid  eyes  fixed  on 
a  glass  of  water  standing  beside  the  flickering  dip 
candle. 

''Do  you  want  this?"  asked  Clarice,  holding 
the  glass  to  his  lips. 

'*  Bless  you  I"  exchumed  the  man ;  "  bless  you  ! 
I  dare  not  add  His  name  to  the  blessing." 

"  Why  not  P"  asked  CUrice.  "  Do  you  thmk 
His  goodness  too  restricted  to  reach  you  P** 

Delamere  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  a  long, 
keen  look  of  despairing  agony,  and  then  shook  his 
head  mournfully. 

''  Too  late,"  be  muttered ;  «<  too  late  to  think 
of  that  now  1" 

**When  you  were  a  child,"  said  CUrioe,  '*did 
you  ever  read  a  story  of  a  life,  where  One  left  all 
the  glory  which  surrounded  Him,  and  came  to 
live  among  sinful  men — ^to  live  among  and  die  for 
them  P    Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  One  P" 

"Let  me  touch  your  hand,"  said  the  dying 
man ;  '*  let  me  toudi  you !  Once  more  let  me 
feel  that  something  pure  and  holy  is  near  me." 

Clarioe  laid  her  hand  on  his  feverish  head. 

''And  do  you  remember,"  she  continued,  re- 
suming her  subject,  "  that  when  Ho  was  in  the 
kst  agony,  one  who  had  lived  a  sinful  life,  and  had 
come  to  the  last  moment  without  repentance, 
appealed  to  Him  for  mercy,  in  that  dreadful  hour, 
when  the  soul  was  fluttering  to  eternity  P  Was 
the  cry  disregarded  P" 

The  sick  man  hid  his  face  in  his  wasted  hands, 
and  wept. 

"  Has  Ood  forgotten  to  be  gracious  P"  continued 
Clarice ;  "  is  his  nature  changed  sinee  then  P'* 

Dekmere  tnmed  and  fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly 
on  her  as  he  answered  slowly  and  distinetly  "  No." 

"  Then  there  is  mercy  also  for  you.'* 

He  closed  his  eyes  again,  covering  them  for 
some  moments  with  his  hands. 

Clarice  rose,  and  whispered  to  Clayton.  Ap- 
parently her  communication  displeased  him,  for  he 
shook  his  head. 

"  Leave  you  here  i"  he  said,  *'  alone  in  such  a 
den  as  this !  You  might  be  murdered  before  I 
conld  get  back." 

'*Is  there  no  protecting  power  to  shield  me 
here  as  elsewhere  P"  asked  Clarioe  sternly ;  "  is 
this  hole  too  dark  for  God's  eye  to  penetrate  P" 

"  I  shall  be  away  an  hour  at  the  least,"  said 
Clayton,  "  if  the  horse  gallops  all  the  way  there 
and  back.     I  cannot  fetch  him  in  less." 

'*  And  if  you  were  two  hours,  or  twice  two— 
what  would  it  matter,  so  that  you  arrived  here  in 
lime  at  last.  I  beseech  you  not  to  hesitate.  If 
you  would  please  me,  I  implore  you  to  fulfil  this 
my  first  request." 

'*  The  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  her  lip  was  trem- 
bling with  eagerness.  With  a  hasty  step,  as  if 
doubting  his  own  resolution,  Clayton  reached  the 
door  of  the  room ;  then  he  was  heard  running 
down  the  stairs ;  then  the  old  door  opened  and 
shut  on  its  crazy  hinges;  and  then  Churioe  was 
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aloDd  in  a  Jottheiomt  den,  ieaanied  onl j  bj  the 
mrtcasU  of  mankind. 

"Where  b  he  goaeP"  eaid  Belamere,  as  hb 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  tbge  of  the  irorld*s  ennntng 
— the  ])e?il*8  blackness  shadowing  the  light  of 
God's  pnre  troth,  whieh,  for  an  instant*  had  shone 
there—**  where  is  he  gone  f    Not  for—*' 

"To  seek  one  who  will  speak  words  of  peace 
and  eonfott  to  jon,"  replied  Glarioe,  **  and  b^ 
able,  better  than  I  cu^  to  help  yonr  halting  soul 
to  God." 

The  siek  nan  looked  as  if  he  still  doubted  her. 

**He  is  a  good  man,"  continned  Clariee ;  "he 
— 4h]S  friend  for  whom  I  have  sent  him — he  has 
a  kind  heart — he  will  speak  to  jou  u  I  cannot." 

There  was  a  long,  long  silence.  Had  Clarioe 
forgotten  the  object  of  her  mission  P  Yes.  The 
aoloanitij  of  Death  was  too  fearful  for  other 
thonghta  to  force  themselTCS  between  her  and  its 
contemplalioa.  Her  own  marrisgo— her  brother's 
cMnlpition — all  fiided  before  the  terrible  fsot  of 
thai  soil  genig  with  its  load  of  sm  nnredeemed 
into  anolher  world. 

**  There  is  something  dinging  about  my  hesrt 
stilly"  hfoke  in  the  dying  man  at  length — and  his 
voice  soonded  srpnlohral  after  the  lengthened 
silence-->"  ani  I  wonki  daim  your  care  for  it  when 
I  am  gone.  But — fint — who  are  yon  P  Why  do 
you  come  here  P — ^I  hare  not  thought  of  that — tell 
ase  what  yon  are." 

He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  snd  lesnt  to- 
wards her.  His  eyes  gleamed  fiercely,  and  for  a 
moment  she  feared  a  paroxysm  of  the  delirium  was 
returning. 

^  lie  down»'*  she  said,  as  she  placed  him  gently 
on  the  pilkfw,  and  moistened  his  lips  with  the 
water.  "Lie  down;  I  am  a  friend — let  that 
content  you.  Had  I  been  a  foe,  I  should  not  hare 
spoken  as  I  hare  done." 

Apparently  her  answer  satisfied  him,  for  he  lay 
down  again  quietly,  and  resumed  the  conTcnation. 

"I  don't  know  that  yon  could  do  me  much 
harm  if  you  would  now,"  he  said ;  *'  and  I  don't 
bdiere  yon  would  if  you  could.  I  hav'nt  much 
time  left,  so  must  make  the  most  of  it.  There's 
one  thing  dinging  about  my  heart  still — one  thing 
—a  poor  little  tender  child."  He  closed  his  eyes, 
and  spoke  as  in  a  dream.  Evidently  his  mind 
wu  wandering  again.  "  I  don't  want  her  to  take 
to  that  life,**  he  said,  still  living  in  the  past ;  "  her 
mother  takes  her  with  her  of  a  night ;  but  I  douH 
want  her  to  lum  to  the  stage— to  be  taught  to 
paint  and  deck  herself  out-*to  seek  notice  and 
admintion,  and  be  pleased  with  the  bold  looks  of 
^-.snch  as  I  am." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  momenls,  and  then  he 
spoke  again — rapidly  and  incoherently. 

"  She  is  a  child  now— she  must  be — but  lier 
mother  has  taken  her  away.  She  means  to  make 
her  what  she  is  herself.  You  will  save  her  from 
that,  won't  you  P" 

lU  grasped  Clarice's  arm,  as  he  looked  at  her 
iritb  eager  eyii. 


"Yes,"  answered  Glance,  •* Yea.'* 
"  You  swear  P — you  promise  f  continimd  Dela- 
mere,  half  rising  in  his  bed. 
"  Yes." 
"  And  yon  won't  forget  when  I  am  gone  P    If 

you  do — *• 

He  denched  his  hand,  and  shook  it  at  her  vio- 
lently, as  he  sank  back  heavily  on  the  pillow.  But 
footsteps  ascended  thooe  wretched  stairs  again. 

"  Is  he  adeepP"  said  CUyton,  as  he  entered 
the  room. 

Clarice  pointed  to  the  bed  M^  pale,  trembling, 
frightened,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  dnng  to 
Clayton's  arm. 

"  Sit  down  by  him,  Maberley,"  said  Clayton  to 
the  good  okl  Doctor;  "sit  down  and  ^eak  to 
him." 

.  .  .  •  • 

The  houn  of  darkness  passed  gradually  away  as 
the  Doctor,  in  a  whisper,  tried  to  calm  the  troubled 
mind  of  the  dying  man.  As  the  dawn  appeared, 
a  change  came  over  him.  It  seemed  aa  if  the  dim 
grey  twflight  heralding  the  light  had  setUed  there. 

"Let  me  take  you  home,"  said  Cbyton  to 
Clariee,  who  was  kneeling  by  the  bed,  bathing  the 
clammy  brow  of  the  dying  sufferer.  "  Let  me  lake 
you  home.** 

"No^"  replied  Qarke;  "there  is  work  for  me 
here." 

"One  thing  more,"  gsaped  Ddamere;  "give 
me  brandy,  wine^  anything.  Oh  !  for  a  motnentof 
life  and  strength  to  east  one  burden  off  mj  aod; 
it  sits  on  my  sinking  consdenee  and  casta  it  down 
to  hell — water  if  nothing  else  be  near  !** 

"  Here,"  said  the  dcwtor,  as  he  poured  a  few 
drops  of  cordid  down  his  throat. 

Once  —  long  since"  —  continued  Dulaiiin, 
he  gasped  pdnfully,  and  for  a  few 
moments  was  unable  to  proceed — "once^"  at 
length  he  said,  "  I  had — it  is  useless,  there  is  not 
life  enough  in  me  to  tell  the  tde,  but—"  be 
hentated,  the  straggle  between  duty  and  the  fear 
of  dobg  it  was  terrible,  "  but,  in  yean  gone  by,  I 
wronged  one  who  trusted  me,  because  he  trasted 
me  I  betrayed  him.  I  saw  that  his  gnifeleas 
nature  could  not  believe  in  wrong,  or  take  the 
method  of  avoiding  it.  I  east  a  foul  suspicion  on 
him,  he  was  arrested  on  it,  and  died  with  the  foul 
stain  which  I  ought  to  have  borne  for  him.** 

"His  nameP*'  said  Clarice,  bending  eagerly 
forward,  "  his  name !  oh !  if — " 

**  Hush,"  ezeldmed  Chiton,  as  the  sick  man, 
unconscious  of  dl  but  his  own  thoughts,  continued. 

"I  cannot  die  with  that  load  on  my  womL 
Here,"  he  drew  a  dirty  padeet  of  lettere  from 
under  his  pillow.  "  Here,  this  will  dear  him,  md 
it  would  haTC  sent  me  beyond  the  seas,  bnt— "  (be 
sank  hack  heavily  again)  "  I'm  past  di  thai  now. 
Keep  those,"  he  said  to  Dr.  Maberley,  "and  if 
ever  any  one  casts  the  asperdon  on  Lawrence^  tell 
him  to  read  those  papen  and  he  will  find  tbal  tbe 
culprit  was  Ddamere." 

He  was  silent.    The  spirit  was  wnmiBg  be* 
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tweea  life  and  death.     lo  a  few  moments  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  fixed  ihem  on  Clarice. 

"  Yon  remember  year  promise/'  he  murmured, 
for  his  voice  was  weak  and  low  now.  ^'  You  will 
guard  and  shield  that  child  K' 

"  She  shall  lire  with  me,  and  shall  be  to  me  as 
mj  own,  my  roof  shall  be  hers,  and  henceforth 
nothing  shall  divide  us,"  replied  Clarice. 

"Take  yon  charge  of  these,*'  said  the  sick  man, 
fts  he  laid  the  packet  of  papers  in  her  hand|  "  bat 
never  let  my  child  know  the  truth,  all  the  world 
else,  but  not  that  baby-child." 

•  •  .  ■  • 

He  had  done  with  earth  and  earthly  things. 
Before  the  rising  sun  had  risen  to  the  level  of  his 
room  his  soul  had  passed  away. 

"  Heaven's  justice,"  remarked  the  doctor,  as  he 
accompanied  Clarice  and  Clayton  home.  "  Heaven's 
inscrutable  justice,  the  refutation  given  to  those 
who  alone  knew  the  accusation." 

"  You  will  tell  Patience  P"  said  Clarice,  down 
whose  cheeks  such  great  tears  were  rolling.  "  You 
will  tell  Patience  P" 

'<Not  I,"  replied  the  doctor,  "but  I'll  send 
her  to  you,  and  you  will  tell  her." 

"  A  pretty  time  in  the  morning  for  a  fair  lady 
to  get  home,"  he  said,  as  they  stopped  at  Lady 
Marehmont's  house ;  **  mighty  respectable  isn't  it. 
I'm  ashamed  of  you !  What  will  your  servants 
think  P" 

"  Come  in  and  see,"  said  Clarice,  "  and  let  them 
know  that  you  have  been  our  companion,  then  I'll 
tell  you  what  thny  will  think." 

"  What  P"  asked  the  doctor. 


"  That,"  resumed  Clarice,  *' however  strange  the 
hour  of  entrance  and  exit,  if  Dr.  Maberley  has 
been  their  mistresses  guide  her  errand  can  only 
have  been  one  of  mercy,  love,  and  kindneas. 
There  I  that  is  what  they  will  think." 

"  You*re  a  flatterer,"  said  the  doctor  smiling^ 
"like  all  your  sex  a  most  dangerous  and  deceptive 
flatterer.  I'll  come  in  and  eat  your  breakfast  to 
pttnish  you." 

"  Will  yon  P"  replied  Clarice  <'  then  I'll  flatter 
yon  every  time  I  meet  you." 

"  My  !"  exclaimed  the  Lothario  of  the  kttoben 
to  Jenny,  the  pretty  new  housemaid,  who  aat  next 
to  him  at  breakfast.  "  My  1  I  can't  make  nothink 
of  it,  old  Maberley's  come  homo  with  'em.  The 
old  parson  !     I  can't  guess  nothink  about  it." 

**  In  course  you  can't,"  replied  Jenny,  tossing 
her  head  coquetttshly,  "in  course  you  can*t! 
What  should  the  likes  o'  you  know  o*  the  likes  of 
they  P' '  What  do  the  likes  o'  one  half  o'  the  woiid 
know  o'  the  likes  o'  the  other  P 

Nothing  1 

There  are  dark  scenes  being  played  out  in  dark 
old  corners,  and  where  least  we  would  kok  for 
them,  the  Fatea  are  unweaving  their  tangled 
threads. 

In  many  a  life  there  u  a  deep  tad  history,  not 
read  in  the  varied  eircnmstances  of  every  day,  bat 
buried  in  the  crannies  of  the  heart — boned  there 
with  an  agony  of  internal  woe,  but  without  a  tear 
in  the  grief  dimmed  eye,  or  a  sigh  on  the  silent 
lip,  to  betray  its  sepulchre  to  the  heediesa  and 
cold-hearted  world. 
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Mrs.  Stowe  achieved  fame  in  this  country  by  her 
first  work.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  reached  a 
greater  circulation  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  other 
fiction  within  our  knowledge.  The  contents  of 
the  novel  were  not  fictitious,  although  the  narra- 
tive in  its  connected  form  took  that  shape.  Mr. 
Dickens  and  Mr.  Thackcry  present  distortions  and 
exaggerations  of  humanity  in  their  novels,  and  to 
that  extent  the  publications  have  a  vicious  tendency. 
The  grouping  together  of  incidents  that  have  oc- 
curred, under  fictitious  names,  affords  means  of 
dissecting  and  drawing  character  that  are  not  ob- 
tained in  a  bare  biography,  and  could  not  even  be 
used  in  general  history.  No  class  had  any  pressing 
reason  for  exposing  the  extravagances  in  Dickens's 
narratives.  The  boarding-school  interest  might 
have  objected  to  the  Squeers'  establishment  being 
considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class ;  but  many 
of  the  proprietors  would  have  certified  that  their 
neighboora'   schools  were  oorreotly  repreaented. 


The  slaveholders  are  in  a  diiSerent  position  ;  fbr 
the  "  domestic  institution"  must  be  supported,  not 
in  parts,  but  as  a  whole.  They  cannot  afford  to 
expose  their  rieighboura'  and  tbeir  fellow-trades- 
men's vices.  If  the  latter  originate  in  the  practice 
of  slavery,  they  become  patented  and  protected 
wickedness.  The  entire  interest  moves  in  a  mass 
to  defend  their  consecrated  ground ;  and  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  compelled  to  shield  her  statements, 
therefore,  from  the  fierce  denials  of  that  trades' 
union,  whose  members  exist  by  slavery.  She  was 
charged  with  gross  caricaturing  and  exaggeration, 
and  at  last  compiled,  from  authentic  documents,  or 
facts  within  her  own  knowledge,  and  easily  proved, 
the  "Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  One  after 
anuther,  all  the  ''  exaggerations"  charged  against 
her  book  were  proved  to  be  within  the  circle  of 
dry  facts,  and  the  '*  Key"  added  largely  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
fnmish  a  similar  *'  key"  to  many  modem  novels, 
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that  hare  acquired  great  popnlaritj — ^Dot  from  the 
knowledge  of  life  diaplajed  in  theniy  not  even  from 
their  detefiptive  exoellencies,  not  from  their  tmtb, 
nor  from  their  ntilitj,  but  from  their  extravagant 
and  grotesque  oontortions,  or  pietnres  of  the  non- 
existent. 

Sir  Walter  Soott's  series  of  novels  had  this  ad- 
Tantage,  that,  although  no  great  class,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  were  interested  in  sustain- 
ing the  good  name  of  the  Coreoanters,  oared  to 
ask  for  facts,  jet,  if  the  request  had  been  made, 
the  *'  kej"  oould  have  been  supplied.  Thej  are 
not  eanoatures,  but  generallj  pictures  of  life ;  or 
when  earioatures  occur,  as  in  several  instances,  no 
mistake  exists  regarding  them.  Their  nature  u 
easily  known. 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  happj  in  the  selection  of  a  sub- 
ject. Yerj  probablj  she  maj  never  have  considered 
its  selling  capabilities ;  but  they  existed,  even  if 
she  overiooked  them.  An  intense  feeling  has  been 
formed  in  all  places  upon  this  republican  slave 
trade.  Many  do  not  think  it  wrong,  who  yet 
wonder  what  republicans  have  to  do  with  it. 
Italian  translations  of  '<  Uncle  Tom"  sold  at  Rome, 
where  the  Cardinals  and  the  Pope  thought  it  abso- 
lutely strange  that  a  people  escaped  from  them 
should  be  no  better  for  their  freedom.  Pagitive 
slares  themselves,  they  yet  rejoice  in  their  guilt 
none  less  than  any  open  and  red-handed  trafficker 
in  the  souls  of  men.  A  Russian  translation  was 
made  of ''  Uncle  Tom,"  and  Muscovite  nobles  took 
up  their  d$n^  nof  — not  a  prayer,  after  all,  bat  a 
Pharisaical  "  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men,"  not  even  as  these  republicans.  Even  here, 
where  men  grow  rich,  in  lamentable  forgetfulness 
of  the  ''  woe  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbour 
drink,"  all  classes  marvelled  tlukt  other  men  should 
openly  buy  their  neighbours,  read  with  astonish- 
ment of  these  cruelties,  and  yet  struck  out  with 
their  own  "cursed  be  Canaan;"  but  the  Canaan- 
itea  in  their  case  were  fools  or  sots,  with  craving 
appetites  and  starving  families.  Yea,  even  here 
with  us,  in  our  enlightenment,  titled  personages, 
male  and  female,  wept  over  "  Undo  Tom's  Cabin," 
whose  torch  had  lighted  the  cottages  and  steadings 
on  the  hills  of  jast  as  good  men  as  Undo  Tom, 
and  they  made  mention  of  the  "  I  thank  thee  that 
I  am  not  as  other  men,"  not  heeding  of  the  deep 
writing  aboTC  their  tablets  in  the  sky  of  "  woe 
unto  them  that  add  field  to  field." 

It  is  strange,  yet  the  second  tale  formed  from 
the  elements  of  slavery  in  America  has  far  more 
powerful  elements  than ''  Uncle  Tom,"  and  has 
not  been  so  popular.  "  Dred"  is  a  stronger  man 
than  his  contemporary,  and  ''  Dred"  is  a  stronger 
book  than  its  predecessor.  A  certain  similarity 
eiists  between  the  characters— it  might  not  be 
difficult  to  pair  them ;  yet  the  second  company 
all  seem  deeper  and  stronger  than  the  first.  Eva 
St«  Clare  is  reproduced  in  Nina  Gordon,  yet,  while 
both  die  early,  Nina  lives  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  life  than  Era — to  have  and  to  hold  firmer 
opinions,  and  yet  to  die  without  an  emancipated 


slave.  Uncle  Tom,  as  a  suffering  Christian,  would 
have  delighted  the  baUncing  ministers  who,  in 
Dred*s  district  and  times,  met  for  oonsideration 
how  to  servo  God  and  Mammon,  and  made  it  ou*-, 
to  their  own  satisfaction — although  they  will  be 
wiser  hereafter,  in  death  or  life ;  for  many  good, 
honest,  and  wise  men  will  become  more  enlightened 
in  the  next  world  on  what  they  should  have  been 
and  done  in  the  present.  Their  Utcs  have  been 
for  long  periods  albeit,  like  those  of  the  original 
apostles  for  a  little  moment,  or  one  dark  night, 
when  they  "  all  forsook  hhn  and  fled." 

Dred  was  not  a  person  with  whom  thai  class  of 
men  could  sympathise,  for  he  wanted  the  grace  of 
suffering  patiently  whatever  should  befall  him — 
Ihst  particular  grace  which,  if  they  themselves 
possessed  at  all,  they  enjoyed  in  a  pasaive  state. 
Clara  Gordon,  in  the  frightful  intensity  of  her  fiste 
and  her  feelings,  is  a  repetition  of  Elisa,  whose 
escape  over  the  ice  of  the  Ohio  with  her  child  be- 
came celebrated  on  cotton  handkerchiefs  ;  but  the 
character  of  Clara  is  not  so  carefully  drawn,  and 
it  b  not  beautiful,  like  Eliza's,  but  of  a  deeper  and 
entirely  horrible  nature.  The  Harry  Godlon  of 
"  Dred"  is  a  reproduction  of  Geo^  Harris  ia 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ;"  but  like  all  the  other  cha- 
racters in  the  second  set,  he  seems  more  vividly 
depicted  than  his  elder  brother.  Perhaps  the 
EUsa  of  the  first  book  finds  a  better  oompanioa 
than  CUra  in  the  Lisette  of  the  second.  In  "  Dred** 
many  of  the  characters  are  left  off  in  their  rough 
guilt  or  suffering.  The  reader  has  to  draw  largely 
on  his  own  imagination  of  their  future  fate — and 
that  is  consistent  with  life,  and  right  therefore. 
In  the  world,  we  never  find  a  company  of  people 
so  completely  drawn  up  rank  and  file,  in  their  right 
places,  as  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  a  novel, 
done  according  to  routine.  Therefore  routine  is 
wrong.  Life  is  the  object  that  should  be  repre- 
sented ;  but  life  yields  to  imsgination  before  the 
fashionable  or  successful  romancer,  and  he  effects 
a  miracle.  Thus  again  a  pernicious  influence  is 
exercised  upon  believing  readers ;  for  many  such 
people  exist,  who,  if  they  do  not  accept  the  litera« 
ture  of  ciroukting  libraries  as  altogether  true,  yet 
take  it  for  a  correct  representation  of  verity  in 
this  world. 

It  may  be  said  truly,  that  an  author  may  give 
the  rein  to  his  imagination  occasionally,  and  sketch 
off  characters  that  never  existed,  to  lighten  the 
way.  Even  for  that  purpose,  however,  he  must 
not,  as  has  been  done  often,  profess  to  follow  his- 
tory, and  then  wander  right  and  left,  out  of  all  the 
records,  only  to  promote  his  own  views.  He  is 
not  entitled  to  adduce  the  caricature  of  a  clasa  as 
their  representative,  although  that  is  a  still  mors 
frequent  operation ;  and  he  is  barely  entitled  indeed 
to  bring  his  characters  into  positions  which  eoold 
not  be  realised  in  the  world.  In  the  latter  case, 
amusement  only  can  be  his  object,  and  instruction 
cannot  be  one  of  his  purposes. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  end  of  *'  Dred'*  is 
defective^  because  we  have  not  every  evil  person, 
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and  ererj  good  one,  pat  in  the  right  places.  Be- 
tribution  is  not  the  absolute  doty  of  the  present 
world,  and  is  not  always,  or  perhaps  not  often, 
effected  here.  The  common  doctrine  tanght  by 
fictitious  literature  amounts  to  the  expectation  that 
everything  is  to  be  right  in  this  life,  on  the  long 
run.  It  resembles  the  doctrine  sought  to  be 
established  in  some  moral  works,  that  the  means 
of  happiness  are  dbtributed  equitably  in  this  world. 
The  teaching  is  nonsense,  and  has  no  connexion 
with  that  of  Abraham  in  the  parable. 

As  to  the  end  of  Dred — not  the  book  but  the 
man — that  was  consistent  with  the  life  of  a  Negro 
entbasiasi — a  man  before  his  day,  and  out  of  his 
place.  He  was  shot.  His  character,  in  the 
glimpses  we  meet  of  him,  is  pourtrayed  with  great 
skill.  He  is  a  mixtnre  of  enthusiasm  and  insanity, 
of  politics  and  religion — the  former  founded  on  the 
latter,  and  the  latter  somewhat  tinged  by  the 
former.  He  became  an  outlaw  in  the  ^'  Dismal 
Swamp  ;*'  only  it  is  curious  to  say  that  a  man  who 
was  never  within  any  law,  became  an  outlaw.  He 
was  hunted  by  the  trade-dogs  and  men;  but  he 
made  his  path  on  the  tree  tops  for  considerable 
distances,  and  thus  escaped  long  from  his  owners 
and  professional  pursuers.  Between  him  and  them 
there  was  war  to  the  knife — softened  on  his  part 
by  an  enthusiastic  tmst  in  the  promises  and  the 
prophecies,  which  he  applied  to  his  race  and  to 
their  sufferings. 

An  account  of  a  revival  meeting  in  "  Dred" 
bears  some  resemblance  to  narratives  of  certain 
revival  meetings  in  recent  months,  as  they  have 
been  described  by  their  opponents.  We  have  no 
reason  to  consider  this  picture  exaggerated  : — 

"  Now  it  yonr  time,  tinners,  now  is  joar  time !  Come 
unto  the  altar,  and  Ood*s  people  will  pray  for  you  f  Now 
ia  the  day  of  Grace  I  Come  op  I  Come  np,  yon  that  have 
got  pioos  fathers  and  mothets  in  glory  1  Come  op,  father! 
Come  np,  mother  I  Come  up,  brother  I  Come  up,  young 
man  ;  we  want  yon  to  come !  Ah !  there's  a  hsrdened  sin- 
ner off  there !  I  see  his  lofty  looks  I  Come  op  !  Come 
up  !  Come  vp,  yon  rich  sinners ;  yon*U  be  poor  enough  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  I  can  tell  you  I  Come  op,  yon  yonng 
women ;  yoo  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  with  your  tinkling 
orBaments  !  Come,  saints  of  the  Lord,  and  labour  with  me 
in  prayer.  Strike  up  a  hymn,  brethren,  strike  op  the 
hymn  1"    And  a  thousand  voices  commenced  the  hymn : — 

Stop  poor  sinner,  stop  and  think, 
Before  yon  forthrr  go.*' 

And,  meinwliiie,  ministers  and  elders  mored  round  the 
throng,  entreating  and  urging  one  and  another  to  rome  and 
kneel  before  the  stand.  Multitudes  rn«hed  forward  ;  groans 
and  sobs  were  heard  as  the  speaker  eontinned  with  redoubled 
vehemence. 

**  I  don't  care."  said  Mr.  John  Gordon, "  who  sees  me. 
I'm  going  up.  Pm  a  poor  old  sinner,  and  I  ought  to  be 
prayed  for  if  anybody.'* 

Nina  shrank  back  and  dung  to  Clayton's  arm.  So  vehe- 
ment was  the  surging  feeling  of  the  throng  around  her,  that 
she  wept  with  a  wild  tremulous  eicttement.  "  Do  take  me 
out  1  it's  dreadful !"  she  said.  Clayton  passed  his  arm  round 
her,  and,  opening  a  way  through  the  crowd,  carried  her  out 
beyond  the  limits,  where  they  stood  together  alone  under  the 
trees. 

**  I  know  I'm  not  good,  aa  I  ought  to  be,"  she  said;  "but 
I  ion't  know  how  to  bo  any  ^tter.    Po  yoo  think  it  woeld 


do  me  any  good  to  go  up  thareF  Bo  yoa  beliove  ia  these 
things  ?** 

*'  I  sympathise  with  every  effort  that  man  makes  to  ap- 
proach his  Maker,"  said  Clayton  ;  "  these  ways  do  not  suit 
me,  but  I  dare  not  judge  them.  I  cannot  despise  them.  I 
must  not  make  myself  a  rule  for  others." 

*<  But  don't  you  think,"  said  Nina, «  that  these  things  do 
harm  sometimes  P" 

*'  Alas,  child  !  what  form  of  religion  does  not  P  It  is  the 
condition  of  our  poor  imperfect  life  here." 

**  I  do  not  like  these  terrible  threats,"  said  Nina.  "  Can 
fear  of  lire  make  me  love?  Beaides,  I  have  a  kind  of 
oonrage  in  me  that  always  rises  up  against  a  threat.  It 
isn*t  my  nature  to  fear." 

**  If  we  may  judge  our  Ifkther  by  his  voice  in  nature," 
said  Clayton,  **  he  deema  severity  a  necessary  part  of  our  train- 
ing. How  iniexibly  and  terribly  regular  are  all  his  laws ! 
Fire  and  hail«  sbow  and  vapour,  stormy  wind  folfllling  his 
word.  AU  tbeae  have  a  crushing  ngularity  in  their  mofe- 
ments,  which  show  that  he  is  to  be  &ired  as  well  as  loved." 

<*But  I  want  to  be  religious,"  said  Nina,  "entirely  apart 
from  such  oousiderations.  Not  driven  by  fear,  but  drown 
by  love.  Toa  oan  guide  me  about  theao  things  for  you  are 
religions." 

**  I  fear  I  should  not  be  accepted  as  such  in  any  church," 
said  Clayton.  "  It  is  my  misfortune  (hat  I  cannot  receive 
any  common  form  of  faith,  though  I  respect  and  sympathise 
with  all.  Generally  speaking,  preaching  only  weakens  my 
faith.  I  do  not  believe— I  know  that  our  moral  nature 
needs  a  thorough  regeneration ;  and  I  believe  this  must  oome 
through  Christ.    This  is  all  I  am  oerUin  of." 

We  have  mentioned  this  second  work  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  more  particularly,  although  out  of  place, 
because  we  believe  it  to  be,  as  a  literary  effort, 
superior  to  the  first,  but  not  so  popular.  The 
third  work,  "  The  Minister's  Wooing,"  is  of  an 
entirely  different  class.  It  has  no  direct  reference 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Negro  race,  and 
perhaps  no  greater  reference  to  them  than  is 
necessary  for  the  description  of  the  society  of  New 
England,  soon  after  the  revolution.  The  persons 
who  figure  in  "  The  Minister's  Wooing''  bad  all 
their  part  in  that  proceeding,  which  the  majority 
of  readers  and  writers  look  back  upon  rather  with 
approbation,  although  it  was  an  act  of  great  dis- 
honesty, on  the  part  of  these  good  people  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Btowe.  They  had  comparatively 
few  complaints.  They  were,  indeed,  pretty  nearly 
in  the  condition  represented  by  Harry  Gordon  the 
slave,  in  the  following  argument  used  by  him  to 
one  friend  of  emancipation  and  his  race,  and  quoted 
from  "  Dred  :— 

Ha.  Cl^ttos, — I  am  now  an  outcast.  I  cannot  show 
my  fsce  in  the  world.  I  cannot  go  abroad  by  dnyliglit  for 
no  crime  as  I  can  see,  eiot^ptiog  resitting  oppre«siun.  Mr. 
Clsyton,  if  it  were  proper  for  your  fathers  to  fight  and  shed 
blood  for  the  oppression  that  came  upon  them,  why  isn't  it 
right  for  ni  P  They  had  not  half  the  provocation  that  wo 
have.  Their  wives  and  (amilies  were  never  touched.  They 
were  not  bought  and  sold  and  traded  like  cattle  in  the 
market,  as  we  are.  In  fact,  when  I  was  rrading  that  his- 
tory, I  could  hardly  understand  what  provocation  they  did 
have.  They  had  every  thing  easy  and  comfortable  about 
them.  They  were  able  to  support  their  families,  even 
in  Iniury ;  and  yet  they  were  willing  to  plunge  into  war  and 
shed  blood.  I  have  studied  the  Declaration  of  lodepend- 
ence,  the  things  mentioned  there  were  bad  and  unoomfort- 
able,  to  be  sure,  but  after  all,  look  at  the  laws  which  are  put 
ovor  us.  Now,  if  they  had  forbidden  them  to  teach  their' 
children  to  read.    If  they  had  divided  them  all  oat  anonf 
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Hinltn,  ni  dtdarti  th«m  ioetpftkle  of  koUing  proptrty  u 
the  mala  before  the  plonf^h,  titere  would  hare  bcca  wme 
tente  in  thet  revoIotioD.  Well,  how  wm  it  with  oar  people 
in  Soeth  CaroliaaP  Denmark  Vesy  wia  a  man.  Hit  hia- 
tory  u  joat  what  George  Washington'a  wonld  have  been  if 
jon  had  failed.  What  aet  him  on  in  hia  eaiueP  The 
BiUe,  and  yonr  DeeUraiion  of  Independence. 

The  people  of  New  Laglaud  and  other  States 
vere  carried  into  revolution  by  a  few  hard  spirits, 
who  had  not  the  prosperity  of  either  country  so 
much  at  heart  as  their  own  pride  and  stubborn 
wishes.     George  III.  was  one  of  them,  and  there 
were  others  east  and  west.     The  revolution  could 
only  have  been  successful  by  the  aid  of  the  Bour- 
bons ;  and  their  descendants  had  to  be  sheltered 
in  this  country.    This,  in  their  case,  seemed  re- 
tributive.    Retribution  is  in  two  voiumes — indi- 
yidual  and  national.    The  latter  is  often  completed 
in  the  present  world.     France  had  a  deep  share  in 
the  revolution  of  the  American  Union;  and  its 
troubles,  its  reign  of  terror,  and  revolutions  are 
traceable  in  part  to  that  policy.     For  the  Union 
itself,  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  has  a  higher 
character,  place,  or  policy  in  the  society  of  nations 
than  it  would  have  enjoyed  if  there  had  been  no 
Fourth  of  July  marked  prominently  in  its  hbtory. 
The  question  of  taxation  was  not  a  dishonest  one 
on  this  side— it  was  taxation  without  representa- 
tion that  made  the  dishonesty.    That  was  a  com- 
mon error,  and  one  that  must  have  been  remedied 
soon,  without  revolution.     The  colonists,  however, 
not  only  sought  independence,  but  they  abstracted 
an  enormous  quantity  of  land,  which  was  not  their 
property,  but  the  property  of  the  people  of  this 
country — part  of  the  estate  for  which  we  pay  to- 
day, and  must  pay  for  ever,  and  in  which  they  had 
no  more  property-right  than  they  had  in  France, 
or  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  or  any  other  country  where 
they  had  none.     A  numerous  class  inform  us,  that 
to  this  country  the  revolution  was  useful,  and  that 
we  have  more  transactions  with  the  States  than 
we  should  have  procured  if  the  rebellion  had  not 
been  auccesaful.     No  greater  errors  are  spoken  or 
written  on  any  other  subjeot  than  on  this  topic. 
Who  knows  what  business  would  have  been  oon- 
docted  between  the  two  countries  if  that  chasm 
bad  not  been  made  f    Who  can  suppose  that  the 
Puritans  of  the  Northern  States  would  have  had 
the  guilt  and  inconvenience  of  slavery  laid  on  them 
80  hopelessly  and  ruthlessly  as  it  rests  this  year, 
except  for  the  great  gulf  made  by  their  fathers 
between  the  two  peoples  P    They  abstracted  by 
force  and  fraud  property  from  their  over-taxed 
brethren  that  they  had  no  elaim  upon,  and  they 
have  sufTered  from  greater  abstraotions — those  of 
persons  and  property  too— by  their  confederates  in 
the  South,  disgrace  and  trouble;  and  have  more 
suffering  before  them*— perhaps  as  a  collective  and 
national  retribution.     We  are  not  among  the 
number  of  those  who  entertain  altogether  amiable 
thoughts  of  those  New  Englanders   with  whom 
Mrs.  Stowe  undertakes  to  make  us  acquainted  in 
«'  The  Minister'a  Wooing/'     They  Had  many  pio- 
fvoiliona,  but  not  mere,  and  not  so  many— nearly 


so  many --as  Scotland.  They  were  neither  so 
greatly  neglected,  nor  in  any  manner  so  bigbly 
taxed.'  All  the  elements  of  prosperity  were  open 
to  them  :  but  instead  of  securing  or  seeking  reform, 
they  obtained  what  they  sought — revolution. 

Some  honesty  of  purpose  would  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  their  proceedings,  if  they  had  paid  for 
the  unsettled  land ;  but  the  negotiators  were  not 
unlike  their  own  slaveholders,  and  kept  all  tbey 
could  secure  by  the  might  of  others,  rather  than 
their  own  right,  and  without  much  regard  to  what 
was  right  or  wrong. 

Material  prosperity  was  one  of  the  Ueasinga 
which  the  Stales  could  hardly  miss.  Wi(b  iibun- 
danoh  of  land,  the  population  could  not  starve— 
although  for  a  long  period  they  had  not  many 
external  markets  for  agrioultural  produce.  Moral 
prosperity  has  not  attended  the  States  in  a  oorros- 
ponding  degree  to  their  material  wealth.  Two 
large  cities  have  grown  rapidly  to  greatness  from 
(he  same  cause,  at  the  same  time,  in  reotnt  yean. 
All  the  natural  influences  that  have  surroBodcd 
the  one,  surround  the  other.  Chinese  have  mingled 
with  the  immigrants  from  all  nations,  nearly,  who 
have  found  a  home  iu  them.  No  particular  in* 
fluenoe  or  temptation  has  existed  for  the  one  city 
that  has  not  been  bent  towards  the  other ;  and  yat 
no  oomparieon  exists  between  their  moral  cbaneter 
—or,  if  it  exists,  few  would  wish  to  oontiast 
Melbourne  with  San  Francisco.  The  benevoleaoa 
or  the  religion  of  the  American  oity  is  hidden  under 
something,  if  it  be  in  the  worid.  The  Anatraliaa 
city  has  had  its  hand  felt  and  its  namo  heard  ia 
many  good  works.  Money-getting  reigna  over 
both  cities;  but  a  marked  distinction  exists  ia 
their  money-spending.  The  gambling  of  the  Ame- 
rican community  requires  more  than  the  givbg  of 
the  Australian  town.  Melbourne  has  spent  mure 
money  in  books  than  San  Francisco,  but  we  doubt 
if  it  has  paid  so  much  for  revolvers.  Society  in 
the  American  city  is  in  the  loosest  possible  state 
that  can  hang  together;  and  in  the  Australian 
city  it  has  become  compact,  orderly,  and  settled  in 
a  very  brief  period,  and  with  amazing  rapidity. 

A  similar  comparison  holds  respecting  other 
towns.  Our  colonies  have  no  city  cursed  with 
gambling,  and  other  loose  houses,  like  Chicago  or 
Cincinnati.  Scenes  common  to  either  of  these 
towns  are  unknown  in  Toronto,  Ottawa,  or  Hamil- 
ton ;  in  Montreal  or  Quebec.  With  all  our  iniqui- 
tous disregard  of  lile,  and  neglect  of  sanitary 
measures,  all  or  any  of  our  cities  at  home  are  ia 
advance  of  the  towns  in  the  United  States.  Tba 
valley  of  the  Thames  would  be  a  vale  of  Hamon 
Gog  if  the  death-average  of  London  reached  that 
of  New  York.  Liverpool  would  not  maintain  iij 
population  if  it  were  not  mora  mindful  of  the  re- 
quirements of  health  and  strength  than  New 
Orleans.  The  Anglo*Indian  cities  of  Bombay  and 
Calcutta,  with  all  the  moral  and  physical  obstaclea 
to  their  improvement,  have  not  an  iuferior  sanitary 
condition  to  New  Orleans  or  Nov  York. 

Mre.   Stowa   begins  her  aanrativa  of   **n% 
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Miuiflter*t  Wooiag*'  back  ia  the  last  otntary,  near 
tlio  (owQ  oC  NewliATeo,  in  the  hooM  of  a  widow, 
who,  pretty  herself,  had  alto  a  pretty  daughter, 
a  girl  drawing  np  to  womanhood ;  and  a  lodger  in 
their  farm-hoos^  Dr.  H.,  a  man  advanced  in  years ; 
and  on  the  evening  when  the  story  oommenoes, 
she  had  a  tea-party,  at  which  the  Deacons  Browne 
and  Twitchel*  their  wires,  and  some  other  neigh- 
bours were  present,  and  an  interestiog  con?ersation 
occurred  on  theology.  Deacon  Browne  was  a 
merchant — an  importer  of  slaves — and  a  man  of 
consequence,  because  he  was  one  of  money.  Dea- 
con  Twitehei  was  a  farmer.  PrcYious  to  the  tea- 
party,  Mary  Scudder,  the  name  of  the  Widow 
Scttdder's  daughter,  and  the  Paritan  heroine  of 
the  tale,  had  a  parting  interview  with  her  mother's 
ooQiia's  son,  James  Marvyn,  who  was  going  off  to 
sea  that  evening,  with  the  Monsoon,  on  a  three 
years'  voyage.  It  became  clear  on  that  same 
evening  to  the  yonng  Puritau,  that  James  Marvyn 
had  carried  away  her  Iteart  in  the  Monsoon  on  that 
voyage  of  three  years. 

Deacon   Browne's  principal  business  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract : — 

At  the  moment  when  the  Doctor,  with  »  nlent  npli  fling 
of  his  loal  to  hti  infiiiUe  Soforeign,  pnned  out  of  his  ttadj, 
on  thii  emuid,  where  wm  the  diieiple  whom  he  went  to 
aeekP 

In  t  fmill,  diKj  room,  down  by  the  wharf,  the  windows 
Teiled  by  cobwebs  and  dingy  with  the  aeenmnlated  dost  of 
ages,  he  sat  in  a  greasy  leathern  chair  by  a  rickety  oSce 
table,  on  which  were  a  great  pewter  inkstand,  an  aeeonnt- 
book,  and  diTers  papers  tied  with  red  tape. 

Opposite  to  him  was  seated  a  sqaare^bmlt  iadividnal,  a 
man  of  abont  forty,  whose  nmnd  head,  shaggy  eyebrows, 
small,  keen  ^es,  broad  chest,  and  heaTy  mnsdes  shoved  a 
preponderance  of  the  animal  and  bmtal  orer  the  intellectaal 
and  spiritnaL  Thia  was  Mr.  Seroggi,  the  agent  of  a  rice 
plantation,  who  had  come  on  bringing  an  order  for  a  new 
reky  of  negroes  to  supply  the  deficit  occasioned  by  ferer, 
dyeentery,  and  other  cansee,  in  their  last  years  stock. 

<•  The  ftMt  ie,**  said  Simeon,  "  this  last  ship^load  wasn't 
as  good  a  one  as  nsaal  we  lost  more  than  a  third  of  it  so  we 
can't  afford  to  put  them  a  ponny  lower.** 

"Ay,**  said  the  other-p>'* but  then  there  are  so  many 
women  !** 

**  Well,**  said  Simeon, "  women  a*n*t  so  strong  porhaf  s  to 
stait  with ;  bat  then  thqr  ttan'it  oat,  perhaps,  in  the  long* 
mn,  better.  Tbigr're  more  patient ;  some  of  these  men,  the 
Mandingoes,  particolarly,  are  pretty  troablesome  to  manage. 
We  lost  a  splendid  fellow,  coming  oyer  on  this  Tery  foyage. 
Let  'em  on  deck  for  air,  and  this  fellow  managed  to  get  him- 
self looee  and  ftmght  like  a  dragon.  He  eettled  one  of  onr 
men  with  his  Ist,  and  aaother  with  a  marlinspike  that  he 
canght,  and  ia  fact  they  had  to  shoot  him  down.  Yoa*U 
hate  hit  wife ;  there's  his  son  too,  fine  fellow,  fifteen  years 
old  by  his  teeth.** 

•*  What  1  that  lame  one  P" 

"  Oby  he  a'nt  lame!  if  s  nothing  bnt  the  cramps  from 
stowing.  Yon  know,  of  course,  they  are  more  or  less  stiff. 
He*s  as  soond  as  a  ant. 

"  Doa't  mnch  like  to  bny  relations,  on  aoconnt  of  their 
hatching  ap  mischief  together"  said  Kr.  Scroggs. 

**  Ob,  tliaf  s  all  hombng !  yon  most  keep  *em  from  coming 
together,  anyway.  It's  aboat  u  broad  as  'tis  long.  There'll 
be  wifcs  and  bosbaads  and  childern  among  'em  before  long, 
start  'ep  aa  yoa  wiU»  And  then  tbiy  woman  will  work 
belter  in  hsTiog  thu  boy,  the'i  kinder  set  on  him ;  she 
jabbers  bts  of  lingo  to  him,  day  and  night." 

»  Too  machy  I  doabk^*'  aaid  tlje  oraraeef ,  with  s  ahrni. 


«  Well,  weU,  rU  tell  yon,"  aaid  Simaon,  rising,  <•  Vn  gel 
a  few  errands  op  town,  and  yon  joat  step  OTcr  with  Matlock 
and  look  oTcr  the  stock  j  net  set  aside  any  that  yea  want, 
and  when  I  see  'em  all  together.  Til  tell  yon  jnet  what  yoa 
shall  haTe  them  for.    TU  be  back  in  aa  hour  or  two." 

And  so  saying  Simeon  Brown  called  an  anderling  from  an 
acljoining  room,  and  committing  his  eastomar  to  bis  care, 
took  his  way  np  town,  in  a  serene  frame  of  mind,  like  a  man 
who  came  from  the  calm  performance  of  dnty. 

Jost  as  he  came  npon  tlie  street  where  was  sitoated  hit 
own  large  and  somewhat  pretentions  mansion,  the  tall  figure 
of  the  Doctor  loomed  in  sight,  sailing  miyestioally  down 
npon  him,  making  a  signal  to  attract  his  attention. 

"  Qood  morning.  Doctor,"  said  Simeon. 

*'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  Doetore.  **  X  waa 
looking  for  yoa.  I  did  not  qnite  finish  the  sabjeet  wa  were 
talking  about  at  Mrs.  Scadder's  table  last  night.  I  thoogbt 
I  slioold  like  to  go  on  with  it  a  little." 

Mrs.  Scudder  was  both  a  good  woman,  and  a 
woman  of  the  world.  She  illustrated  Mr.  Binney'i 
proposal  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds.  She 
had  advised  Dr.  H.  earnestly  not  to  eneounter 
Deacon  Browne  until  his  new  book  were  published, 
and  the  Deacon's  subscriptions  were  paid.  Dr.  H. 
was  not,  however,  a  man  of  tact.  He  had  taken 
his  stand,  and  he  determined  to  go  through  with 
the  matter.  We  have  read  the  meeting — now 
follows  the  discussion : 

"  Doctor,  yon're  too  fast.  Yoa  are  not  a  practical  aaa 
Dootor.  Yoa  are  good  ia  yoar  polpit;  nobody  better 
Yoar  theology  is  dear ;  nobody  can  argao  better.  Bat  coma 
to  practical  matters,  why,  basiness  has  its  laws.  Doctor. 
Ministers  are  the  moat  nnftt  men  in  the  world  to  talk  m 
snob  salqeeta ;  its  departing  from  their  sphere ;  they  talk 
aboat  what  they  don't  anderstand.  Besidee  yoa  take  tea 
mnch  for  granted.  Tm  not  sure  that  this  trade  is  aa  enL 
I  want  to  be  convinced  of  it,  I'm  snre  its  a  fhvoar  to  these 
poor  creatures  to  bring  them  to  a  Christian  land.  They  ata 
a  thonsand  times  better  off.  Here  they  can  hear  the  Gospel 
and  have  some  chance  of  Salvation." 

**  If  we  want  to  get  the  gospel  to  the  Africaoa,"  aaid  the 
Doctor,  <*  why  not  send  whole  shiploads  of  misrlonariea  to 
them,  and  carry  eivilisation  and  the  arte  and  Christianity  to 
Africa,  instead  of  stirriag  np  wars,  tempting  them  to  ravage 
each  other's  territories,  that  we  may  get  tlie  booty  P  Think 
of  the  nnmbera  killed  in  the  wars,  of  all  tlml  die  oa  the 
passage !  Is  there  any  need  of  killing  aioety-aine  men  to 
give  the  hnndredth  one  the  gospel,  when  we  eoaU  give  the 
gospel  to  them  all  P  Ah,  Mr.  Browne,  what  if  all  the  mooey 
spent  in  fitting  ont  ships  to  bring  the  poor  negroes  hera^  so 
pngndioed 'against  Christiaaity  that  thqr  ngard  it  with  (car 
and  aversion,  had  been  spent  in  sendbg  it  to  them,  Aliriea 
woald  have  beea  oovered  with  towns  and  villagea  rqoieing  in 
civilisation  and  Christianity  I" 

"  Doctor  yoa  are  a  dreamer,"  replied  Simeon,  *  Aa  an* 
practical  man.  Yoar  aitaatioa  preventa  yoar  kaowiog  aay* 
thing  of  real  life." 

**  Ameo  I  the  Lord  be  praised  theiafore,"  said  the  Doetov, 
with  a  slowly  4ncrtasing  finsh  moaotiag   to    hie 
showing  the  baming  brand  of  a  smoalderiog  fire  of 
nation." 

"  Kow  let  me  Jnst  talk  eomnwn-eense,  Doctor,  whiak  has 
ita  time  and  place,  Jnst  as  mnch  as  theokigy ;  sad  if  yoa 
have  the  most  theology,  I  flatter  myself  I  have  the  moat  ea»» 
noa-eense ;  a  baalaeea  man  mast  have  it.  Now  Jast  leek 
at  yoar  sitaation,  how  yoa  stand.  Yoa*vo  gnt  a  most  ub« 
portent  work  to  do.  In  order  to  do  it,  yon  most  keep  yoot 
pnlpit,  yoa  moat  keep  ear  chatek  together.  We  an  finr 
and  wesA.  We  are  a  minority.  Now  thence  aol  aa  nfia* 
ential  man  in  yonr  society  that  don't  either  hold  alavaa  m 
cngsge  in  the  trade ;  aad  if  yoa  opsa  apoa  this  aalQeet  aa 
you  are  |oin|  iq  do,  yon'll  jast  divide  aad  dcvtroy  ths  cbarch 
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AD  vea  ire  not  lik«  yoa ;  nen  tre  neo,  aafl  will  be,  tHl 
Ibcgr  w*  tborongUv  nadiSed,  wliidi  nem'  bappnit  in  tiris 
life.  Aad  tbne  vil!  be  la  iettant  ib4  noit  mfaTonnble 
•fitalioB.  Miedt  vill  be  tsraed  of  (ron  the  diteoisioB  of 
Ibe  greet  nmug  dodriset  of  tbe  goepd  to  a  tide  inae. 
Yov  vill  he  taraed  oat ;  end  joa  baov,  Doctor,  joa  are  not 
•ppretialed  m  job  oogbt  to  bie,  aad  it  woa*t  be  aaj  for  yoa 
to  get  a  new  eftilemeat ;  aad  then  tobMriptioat  will  all  drop 
off  fron  joar  book,  aad  joa  woa't  be  ablr  to  get  that  oat ; 
aad  an  tbii  good  will  be  loet  (o  the  world,  jast  for  waat  of 
eoHaioa  leate.  * 

"There  it  a  kiad  of  wisdom  ia  what  joa  tay,  Hr. 
Browae,**  replied  the  Dodor  aaively ;  **  bat  I  fear  aiach  that 
it  IS  the  wiidoBi  ipokeo  of  ia  Janet  iii.l5 — *  Which  deteend- 
eCh  aoi  from  abore,  bat  it  earthly,  teataal  derilitb.'  Toa 
avoid  the  very  point  of  the  argameat,  which  it,  it  thit  a  tin 
agaiatt  Ood  P  That  it  it  I  am  tolemaly  coarineed ;  aad 
ahall  I  ate  lightaettP  or  the  thiagt  that  I  parpote,  do  I 
parpoae  aceoiding  to  the  fleth,  that  with  me  there  thoald  be 
yea,  yea,  and  aay,  aay  P*  No,  Mr.  Browne,  immediate  re- 
peataaee,  aaeoaditiooal  tabmittioa,  thete  are  what  I  mast 
piaaeh  at  long  at  God  givet  me  a  pnlpit  to  ttand  in,  whether 
nea  win  bear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.** 

"Well,  Dodor,"  aaid  Sineoa  ihortly,  '*Yoa  caa  do  at 
yoa  like ;  bat  I  give  yoa  fair  waraiog,  that  I,  for  one,  thall 
atop  my  tabseriptioa,  aad  go  to  Dr.  Stilet  charch. 

This  was  tbe  result  witb  one  of  his  leading 
men ;  bni  the  Doctor,  apparently  bent  on  ending 
his  church,  went  straight  away  to  Mr.  MarYjn, 
Senr.,  who  did  not  import  slaves,  but  kept  two, 
Gaodaoe  and  her  husband  Cato ;  and  had  another 
argument,  more  respectful  on  his  member's  part, 
and  more  successful  than  that  with  Deacon  Browne. 

My  miad  laboait  with  tliit  vabjed  of  the  eatlaving  of  the 
AlHeaaa,  Mr.  Manryn.  We  have  jati  been  dcdariag  to  the 
worUthataUmea  are  bora  with  aa  inalienable  right  to  liberty. 
We  haTe  foagkt  for  it ;  and  the  Lord  of  Hostt  hat  beea  with 
aa;  aad  eaa  we  ttaad  before  Ilim,  with  oar  foot  npoa  oar 
btiUier*aaeckP 

A  geaaroat,  apright  aatare  it  alwayt  more  tentitive  to 
Uame  tbaa  another,— teotiliTo  ia  proportioa  to  the  amoaat 
of  itt  revereaee  for  good.  Aad  Mr.  Ifanrya't  face  flatbed, 
bit  eye  kiadled,  aad  hia  oompreiaed  retpiratioa  thowed  how 
deeply  the  laljed  BU>Ted  him.  Mrt.  Marvya*t  cyea  toraed 
OB  him  aa  aaxioot  look  of  iaqairy.  He  aatwered,  however, 
calmly: — 

"Dodor,  I  haTe  tboaght  of  the  tnbjed,  mytelf.  Mrt. 
Marvya  hat  hitely  beea  readiag  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Tkomat 
Oarkaoa't  oa  tbe  alaTO-trade,  aad  the  waa  tayiog  to  me  only 
kwt  night,  that  the  did  aot  tee  bat  the  argameat  exieaded 
eqaaUy  to  holdiag  tlavea.  One  thing  I  confeta,  damblet 
me ;  waa  there  aot  aa  exprett  penaittioa  girea  to  Ittael  to 
boy  aad  hold  tlaTet  of  old  F** 

**  Doabtlett,**  taid  the  Doctor,  **bnt  many  permittioat 
were  givea  to  them  which  were  local  and  temporary,  for  if 
we  bold  them  to  apply  to  the  hamaa  race,  the  Tnrkt  might 
qaote  the  Bible  for  making  lUtea  of  at,  if  they  coald, — aad 
the  Algerinet  have  the  Scriptnre  all  oo  their  aide,— aad  oar 
owa  blaeka,  at  aome  fat  are  time,  if  they  caa  get  the  power, 
might  jaatify  themtelTea  ia  making  tlavet  of  at.*' 

"  I  aiaare  yoa  tir,**  taid  Mr.  Marvya,  **  if  I  tpeak,  it  it 
aot  to  excate  mytelf.  But  I  am  quite  tare  my  lenraatt  do 
aot  deaira  liberty,  and  wonld  not  take  it  if  it  were  offered." 

**  Call  them  ia  aad  try  it,**  taid  the  Dodor.  **  If  they 
refate,  it  it  their  owa  matter.** 

There  wat  a  gentle  movement  In  the  gronp  at  the  direct, 
neaa  of  thit  pertoaal  applicatioa ;  bat  Mr.  Marvyn  replied 
calmly. 

**Cato  it  ap  at  the  eight.acralot,bat  yoa  may  call  in  Can- 
dace.  My  dear  call  Candaoe  and  let  the  Dodor  pat  the  qnet* 
tloB  to  her.** 

Candaco  came,  and  made  no  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing her  liberty,  which  was  given  to  her  and  her 


husband  immediately ;  but  ts  tbey  had  both  ob- 
tained power  to  do  with  themselves  as  tbey  pieaafd, 
they  remained  exactly  where  they  were — and  that 
was  the  course  that  tbey  might  have  been  ex* 
pectcd  to  take  by  any  listener'  to  tbe  foUowiog 
conversation,  which  occurred  when  James  Marvyn, 
in  whom  we  are,  and  Mary  Seudder  was,  most 
interested,  ran  off  to  sea,  and  Gandace  was  m  aUve. 

One  CTeaiag  Jamet  wat  mitring  at  tapper,  misriag  at  tbe 
fire-tide,  goae  aU  night,  not  at  home  to  breakfast^ — tiO 
AnaHy  a  ttraage,  ward,  iKwt  heatheaiahHookiag  cabm  boy 
who  had  oftni  beea  forbiddea  the  piamiaet  by  Marvja, 
broagbt  ia  a  letter,  half-deiaat,  half-peaiteat.  which 
aaaoaaeed  that  Jamet  had  tailed  ia  the  **  Arid  **  the  evea* 
ing  before. 

Mr.  Zebedee  Marvya  let  hit  face  at  a  fliat,  aad  taid, — ^  He 
went  oat  from  aa  becante  he  waa  aot  of  at,* — ^whereat  oU 
Candace  lifted  her  gnat  floaty  flat  from  the  kaeadiag 
trongh,  aad,  ahakiog  it  like  a  faufa  aaow-baU,  aaid,  "  Oh, 
yoa  go  'long  Mttaa  Marvya,  ye*U  live  to  ooaat  dat  ar*  bi»y 
for  de  ttaff  o*  yoar  age  yet,  aow  I  teU  ye*,  got  de  makia* 
o*  tea  or*nary  meo  in  him ;  kittlct  daft  fall  allert  will  bile 
over ;  good  'yeatt  will  blow  oat  de  oork, — laky  if  it  docH 
batt  de  bottle.  Tell  ye  der*t  aageh  hat  der  hooka  in  each, 
and  when  de  Iiord  wanta  him  dey*U  haal  hia  in  aaft  aad 
tonnd  ;*'  and  Candaoe  oondodcd  her  apceeh  by  lifting  her 
whole  batch  of  dongh,  and  flinging  it  down  in  the  troagk 
with  an  erophatit  that  aiade  the  pewter  on  the  drcnvr 
rattle.  Thit  appareatly  irrevereat  way  of  expreaaiag  her 
miad,  ao  contrary  to  the  deferential  habita  atadioaBly 
iacaleated  ia  the  family  ditdpliae,  had  growa  to  be  ao  mach 
a  matter  of  ooorae  to  all  the  family  that  aobody  everihoagbt 
of  rebakiag  it  There  waa  a  aort  of  aavage  freedom  aboat 
her,  which  they  excnaed  in  right  of  her  haTiag  beea  bora 
and  bred  a  healhea,  aad  of  ooarte  aot  to  be  expected  to 
come  at  oace  nnder  the  yoke  of  eivilitatioa.  In  fiml,  yaa 
matt  aU  have  aotioed,  my  dear  readert,  that  there  an  aome 
aorta  of  people  for  whom  everybody  tarat  oat  at  they  woald 
for  a  railroad-car,  withoat  ttopping  to  atk  why<— aad 
Caadace  wat  ooe  of  them. 

The  Marvyn  family  were  very  respectable,  hot 
the  Widow  Scudder  did  not  encourage  the  intimacy 
between  her  daughter  and  their  young  relative* 
because  the  latter  was  not,  in  the  widow's  estima- 
tion, a  child  of  grace,  and  he  was  then,  like  all 
young  sailors  perhaps,  a  little  frank  and  free  in  his 
speech.  He  could  not  understand  the  Doctor's 
sermons ;  and  how,  then,  could  the  Widow  Soudder 
approve  of,  or  understand  himP  Mrs.  Stowe 
sketches  the  lad*s  temper  in  the  following  passage 
— perhaps  not  an  unnatural  frame  of  mind  and 
temper,  and  one  which  the  Dr.  H.'s  should  endea- 
vour to  speak  to.  Man  needs  to  be  addressed  in 
his  own  language,  instead  of  the  language  of 
science.  The  sailor  cculd  not  comprehend  the 
theologian's  system  ;  but  he  understood  the  young 
girl's  religion : — 

After  a  momeot*t  pante  he  tpoke  ia  a  low  aad  altered 
voice; — 

"  Maiy  I  am  a  tinaer.  "So  ptalm  or  termoa  ever  taaght 
it  to  me,  bat  I  tee  it  now.  Tonr  mother  it  qaite  right 
Mary;  yon  are  too  good  for  me;  I  am  no  mate  for  yoa. 
Oh,  what  wonld  yoa  Ihiok  of  me  if  yoa  knew  me  ahol)yf 
I  have  lived  a  mean,  miaerable,  ahallow,  anworthy  life.  Tow 
are  worthy,  yon  are  a  taint,  and  walk  in  white  1  Oh,  what 
upon  earth  conid  ever  make  yon  care  to  mach  for  me  P* 

**  Well,  then,  Jamet,  yoa  will  be  good  I  won*t  yoa  talk 
with  Dr.  H.r 

«  Hang  Dr.  H.  !**  taid  Jamae.    «<  Now,  Maiy,  I  bag  yoar 
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pwdoii,  bot  I  cuH  make  head  or  tul  of  «  word  Br.  H.  nyi. 
I  don*!  get  hold  of  it,  or  know  what  be  woold  be  at  Yoa 
girla  and  women  don't  know  yonr  power.  Why,  Mary,  yon 
are  a  linng  OoipeL  Ton  have  always  bad  a  itrange  power 
OTor  ni  boya.  Ton  ne? er  talked  religion  mneh,  bnt  I  have 
aeen  high  fellows  eome  away  from  being  with  yon  as  still 
and  qniet  as  one  feels  when  one  goes  into  a  ehnreh.  I  ean't 
vnderstand  all  the  hang  of  predestination  and  moral  ability, 
and  natnral  ability,  and  God*s  effieieney,  and  aun's  agency, 
which  Dr.  H.  is  so  engaged  aboot ;  bnt  I  can  understand 
yon,— yon  can  do  me  good  !'* 

**0h,  James  can  IP** 

"Mary  I  am  going  to  cnnfess  my  sins.  I  saw  that, 
aomehow  or  other,  the  wind  was  against  me  in  Annt  Katy*s 
qnarter,  and  yon  know  we  fellows  who  take  np  the  world  in 
both  fttfs  don*t  like  to  be  beat.  If  there  is  opposition,  it 
sets  vs  on.  Now  I  confess  I  nerer  did  care  much  aboat 
religion,  bnt  I  thoogbt  without  being  really  a  hypocrite, 
rd  jnst  let  yon  try  to  save  my  soul,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
yon;  for  there^s  nothing  surer  to  hook  a  woman  than  trying 
to  save  a  fellow's  soul.  Ii*s  a  dead  shot  generally  ihat. 
Now  onr  ship  sails  to-night,  and  I  thought  Td  jnst  eome 
aerosa  this  path  in  the  orchard  to  speak  to  you.  Yon  know 
I  used  always  to  bring  you  peaches  and  janeatiogs  across 
this  way,  and  once  I  Imioght  yon  a  ribbon." 

**  Tea,  Tre  got  it  yet,  James." 

"  Well,  now,  liary  all  this  seems  mean  to  me— mean,  to 
try  and  trick  and  snare  yon,  who  are  so  mnch  too  good  for 
me.  I  felt  very  proud  this  morning,  that  I  was  to  go  out 
first  mate  thia  time,  and  that  I  should  command  a  ship  next 
Toyage.  I  meant  to  have  asked  you  for  a  promise  but  I 
don't.  Only  Mary  jnst  give  roe  your  little  Bible,  and  I*U 
promise  to  read  it  all  through  soberly,  and  see  what  it  all 
comes  to.  And  pray  for  me ;  and  if  while  Fm  gone^  a  good 
■an  comes  who  Iotcs  you,  snd  is  worthy  of  yon,  why,  take 
him  Msry,-— that's  my  advice.** 

**James,I*m not  thinking  of  any  such  things;  I  don't 
ever  mean  to  be  married.  And  I'm  glad  you  don't  ask  me 
for  any  promise,  because  it  would  be  wrong  to  give  it; 
Mother  don't  even  like  me  to  be  much  with  yon.  Bnt  Fm 
sure  all  Fve  said  to  you  to-day  is  right ;  I  shall  tell  her 
oactly  all  I  have  said." 

James  Manryn*8  bouse  at  home  had  been  moalded 
partly  upon  Dr.  H.'s  system.  His  father  compre- 
hended it  fully,  but  his  mother  was  dissatisfied. 
She  could  not  work  out  all  the  mysteries  in  the 
way  put  by  the  Doctor ;  although  she  could  cast 
up  faets  and  figures  for  almanacs*  and  '*  work  out*' 
any  mathematical  problem.  These  farmers'  wi^es 
of  Kew  England,  annis  1770  to  1799,  what  extra- 
ordinary persons  they  must  have  been,  compared 
with  our  goody  simple-minded  grandmothers  and 
great-grandmothers,  who  provided  their  own  linen 
of  their  own  spinning,  before  they  were  married,  and 
then  commenced  spinning  again  for  their  own  and 
their  husband's  shroud  or  winding-sheet,  which 
often  lay  spun,  and  woven,  and  very  white,  in  a 
great  chest,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  more, 
before  it  was  needed  1  In  all  these  spinnings,  our 
respected  relatives  attended  on  dairies,  in  addition 
to  laundries,  and  the  hen  house,  and  the  cooking, 
and  the  calves  and  stirks  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
remembering,  during  all  these  duties,  that  they 
would  die;  and  without  any  question  involving 
great  calculating  or  reasoning  powers,  they  laid 
them  down  to  die,  "  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  a  blessed  resurrection.*' 

Bnt  these  Widow  Soudders  and  Mrs.  Marvyns 
of  New  England  wo  could  have  had  scarcely  on 
any  terms  as  grandmothers  or  great*grandmothers. 


The  first  succeeded  in  mastering  the  abstruse 
question  of  whether  her  love  to  the  Deity  was 
sufficient  to  induce  her  to  be  cheerfully  made  a 
castaway  for  ever,  if  that  was  His  will.  This 
stupid  question  was  discussed  largely  in  New 
England  at  that  time — more  magnificent  than  that 
of  the  older  schools  concerning  the  number  of 
angels  who  could  stand  together  on  the  point  of  a 
needle,  but  not  mnch  wiser ;  and  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  if  the  Widow  Scudder  loved  her  Ma- 
ker, she  could  be  sure  that  it  was  not  His  will 
that  she  should  be  a  castaway.  At  her  years,  she 
must  have  cast  Him  away  from  her  before  she 
could  be  a  castaway.  So  all  these  questions  are 
extremely  stupid,  and  generate  thoughts  altogether 
woeful  and  wrong. 

Mrs.  Stowe  must  not  suppose  that  the  New 
England  speculators  had  a  monopoly  of  this  doc- 
trine, or  that  it  originated  among  their  logical 
recesses ;  for  on  the  contrary,  they  were  preceded 
by  some  of  the  authors  in  the  Romish  communion. 
Thus,  the  author  of  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  Perfec- 
tion," ascribed  to  one  William  Bond,  and  printed 
now  three  hundred  and  thirty- three  years  bygone, 
tells  us  of  "some  who  have  arrived  at  so  high  a 
state  of  mortification,  that  if  asked  whether  they 
could  be  contented,  for  the  love  and  pleasure  of 
God,  and  to  fulfyll  his  wyll,  to  lye  for  evermore  in 
the  paynes  of  hell,  without  remedy,  they  wold 
answere  ye  with  all  their  hertes." 

Speculations  of  this  nature  are  likely  to  origi- 
nate with  persons  who  believe  such  statements  as 
that  the  figure  on  the  crucifix  whereon  St.  Ber- 
nard looked  as  he  endured  death  by  fire,  dis-at- 
tached  itself  from  the  crucifix  and  "  kyssed  him 
most  swetely,  or  that  the  holy  Brigit  was  lifted  up 
into  the  aire,  and  her  face  was  made  to  shyne 
brighter  than  the  sonne.*'  The  nature  of  this 
aspiration  after  extreme  submission  is  to  arrive  at 
willingness  not  to  seek  the  will  of  God,  which  is 
man's  salvation. 

Mrs.  Marvyn  could  not  comprehend  other  mat- 
ters. She  was  troubled  with  elective  and  pre- 
determining subjects,  and  considered  herself,  with- 
out any  particular  proof,  a  vessel  of  wrath.  '*  A 
believing  spirit*'  had  passed  away  from  her ;  and 
she  went  on  the  benevolent  error,  thinking  such 
and  such  things  should  have  been,  and  soch  others 
should  not  have  been — reminding  us  of  Mr.  Mar- 
vyn's  orchard,  if  the  trees  had  risen  up  against 
him  with  an  accusation  that  he  wanted  benevolence, 
because  ho  grafted,  pruned,  and  trained  them. 

Mr.  Marvyn  was  a  methodical  and  quiet  man, 
who  could  abandon  his  son  in  a  Brutus-like  manner 
to  dfstruQtion,  or  he  thought  tbat  he  could ;  while 
all  the  time  that  he  was  enacting  the  judicial 
character,  the  parental  was  wringing  heart  and  soul, 
and  making  the  man  feel  himself  as  a  liar  to  him- 
self. 

There  is  the  grand  negress  in  "  The  Minister's 
Wooing"  as  in  "  Dred'* — Candace,  Qaeen  Candace, 
says  Dr.  H.,  when  he  ventures  a  witticism.  She 
has  not  experienced  half  the  trials  and  troubles  of 
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Ficimovs  mnuTuia. 


Mai*  k'' Died  f  far  N«r  BogUad  VM  a  Wite 
luMM  to  A  slave  thaa  North  Carolioa^  and  nuUen 
had  aoi  gone  to  Car  wi lb  the  slare -owners  in  the 
laat  aa  in  tha  pretani  eeotory.  Candaee  vas  a 
verf  liffB  Nagratt,  married  to  a  very  ftmaii  Ne^ro^ 
and  aha  took  aare  of  bim.  Candaee  might  ba  an- 
dentood  in  this  ooantry  at  a  roogh  and  readj 
woAaB«-«  aoaMvhat  rude  peraonage,  witb  a  grand 
heart  beaeaih  an  angainlj  appearanea — ^a  grand, 
noble  heart,  like  the  MiUe  of  <<Dred/'  able  to 
•ufler  aajtbieg,  not  on  the  abstnue  itatenenta  of 
Dr.  IL9  bet  the  practical  lore  of  Jesns.  That  waa 
ker  atroaghold,  and  If  ille'a  stronghold,  and  that 
•eoMa  to  be  tmlj  the  grand  bold  of  the  Negro 
eooverta*  A  Hindoo  will  reason  ont  ererj  point, 
reaaon  it  in  and  oat,  and  round  and  ronnd,  l»y 
eterj  eUnk  and  eomer;  bat  the  Negro  graaps 
the  one  moat  prominent  point  in  the  Christian 
ajratenit  and  la  fer  ever  after  auataioed  thereapon. 

Maij  Sendder  ia  a  diferent  person  from  either 
of  the  jronng  ladiea  adopted  bj  Mrs.  Stowe  aa  her 
heroiaea  in  the  two  former  Tolamaa.  The/  were 
hetrawM  to  great  alareholdera ;  bat  Mary  ia  the 
only  ehiU  of  the  Widow  Seodder,  the  reliet  of  a 
Nawhaten  akipper»  who  left  a  amall  farm  to  hia 
wife  and  ehild.  Harj  grew  np  extremelj  good 
and  ptetty,  and  in  lore  with  her  half  eonsin,  the 
yonng  tailor  who  went  away  in  the  Monaoon  on 
the  afternoon  of  Widow  Seodder's  tea-partj, 

Mary,  being  one  of  natore'a  gentlewomen*  waa 
bebved  by  everybody.    Bometimea  we  meet  this 
class  of  persona  in  the  world.    Generally  they  ara 
ladies ;  mid  Maiy  ia  not  an  exaggerated  or  an  im- 
possible  oharaoter.    She  belonged  to  the  middle** 
class — not  above  the  earsa  of  time,  bot  not  poor, 
or  pressed  into  bad  temper  by  them.    Next,  she 
had  a  great  part  of  her  conversation  in  heaven 
while  abe  waa  on  earth ;  and  all  her  life  on  earth 
was  tinotarsd  by  that  holding  in  eternity,    As  an 
artistie  effort  a  oharaoter  of  this  natnre  is  diffioult 
to  draw,  and  when  it  is  admirably  done  many  per- 
sons  will  not  appreciate  the  work.    One  gentleman 
aasnred  the  world  recently  that  msnkind  could  form 
no  oonoeption  of  the  snn's  most  ample  mantle  of 
vegetation.     We  believe  .him ;  and  if  he  oould 
ohUge  OS  with  a  oorrect  landscape  from  the  san, 
we  might  acknowledge  its  beauty  without  having 
any  idea  of  its  precision  of  colour  and  form,  or 
know  that  it  correctly  reaembled  the  scenery  of 
the  great  globe  which  gives  us  light  and  beat, 
sommer  and  winter,  flowers  and  frnit.      Many 
persons  are  eqaally  ignorant  of  those  great  oharao* 
ters  who  draw  their  inspiration  far  out  of  the 
future,  and  draw  so  fully  that  they  have  au  inner 
life  there^  to  which  the  outward  life  is  kept  subor- 
dinate.   Mary  Soudder  is  one  of  them ;  and  al* 
though  Mrs.  Stowe  brings  her  into  strange  and 
unnatural  positions — as  in  her  meeting  and  subse- 
quent acquaintance  with   Colonel  Barre,  and  her 
attachment  to  the  French  lady,  his  friend,  and 
hia  friend's  wife,  whom  Mary  waa  perhaps  to  be 
the  meana  of  preserving  out  of  difficulties  proposed 
Iqf  the  United  States*  politician,  represented  by 


Mn.  ftowe  aa  a  very  accomtdiihed  aianer,  yet  the 
dfnewidant  of  great  persons  ia  the  rdigions  world 
of  the  States — although  this  pact  of  Mary*s  yonng 
hi^ioTj  is  a  little  forced,  yet  the  character  is  a 
very  noUe  one,  very  pore,  and  sdf-dcnying ;  nad 
we  are  not  greatly  astonished  that,  while  Mary 
Scudder  oonld  not  quite  take  in  all  the  snblletiea 
of  Dr.  B.  and  her  mother,  yet,  as  a  plain  matta 
of  fact,  sbe  thought  she  could  bear  cielnaion  from 
heaven,  if  from  her  immolalion  JaaMa  Marvyn 
eonld  be  placed  there. 

Mary  was  therefore  deeply  and  strongly  hi  love. 
Now  there  came  an  evening  when  a  aailor  reached 
Newhaven  who  had  bean  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  Monsoon,  and  ke  reported  that  aU  beaidea 
hiamelf  were  drowned,  llie  news  eame  anddenly 
on  Mary  Scadder,  but  found  her  ready  for  thi^ 
also.  One  set  of  duties  were  for  ever  over  now. 
The  great  decision  for  which  she  had  pled  earnestly, 
eloquently,  and  long  at  the  only  bar  where  she 
could  plead,  was  given ;  thongh  she  knew  not  ita 
terms.  So,  after  a  ni^t  of  weeping,  Mary  bad  a 
morning  of  work,  and  went  away  with  her  mother 
to  assist  in  comforting  the  Marvyna. 

The  great  dresamaker  of  Newhaven  waa  bronght 
to  the  farm,  at  one  time,  to  put  sundry  silks  right, 
and  Mrs.  8towe*s  sketch  of  that  lady  seems  to  be 
drawn  from  life  :— 

At  diaaer,  the  Doetor,  who  had  been  all  the  nonin; 
stadyiDg  out  hU  treatiw  on  the  nillenninm,  dtsconrtei 
truqnillj  m  ntnal,  innocently  ignorant  of  the  nnotaal  caret 
vhioh  were  dUtraeting  the  minds  of  hii  Uttaaera.  What 
shoald  he  know  of  dreeamakeca,  good  aonl  f  Soeonimged  by 
the  reapeotfttl  tilenee  of  hia  anditoti,  he  calmly  expaadid 
and  aolUoqniaed  on  hia  fSiToarite  topic^  the  latt  golden  age 
of  time,  the  marriage  sapper  of  the  lAmb,  when  the  pwriSed 
earth,  like  a  repentant  Pqrehe,  ahall  be  vealoeBd  to  tbia  loaf  • 
lost  faronr  of  a  eeleaital  bridsgraom,  and  gloriSed  aaiata  and 
aagela  ahall  walk  Cuniliarly  aa  wedding  gneata  amoag  man. 

*<Saket  aUre  !**  aaid  Uttie  Miaa  Friiay,  after  dinner,  «  did 
I  ever  hear  any  one  go  on  like  that  blesaed  mnnP — each  a 
apiritaal  mind  !  Ob,  Miaa  Sondder,  how  yon  are  privileged 
in  having  him  here  1  I  do  reallj  think  it  ia  a  ahame  each  a 
bleaaed  man  a'n*i  thonght  more  of.  Why  I  eoald  jnat  ail 
and  hear  him  talk  all  day.  Misa  Seodder,  I  with  aomeliawa 
yoB*d  jut  let  me  make  a  mfled  ahirt  for  him,  and  do  it  all 
np  mytelf,  and  pat  a  ititch  in  the  hem  that  I  learned  from 
rop  aitter  Martha,  who  learned  it  from  a  French  yoang  lady 
who  waa  edncated  in  a  eonveol — nnnt,  yoa  know,  poor 
thinga,  can  do  tome  thinga  right ;  and  I  think  I  never  aaw 
anch  hem-«titehing  at  they  do  there;  and  I  thould  like  to 
hem<ttitch  the  Doctor's  rnfflet ;  he  it  so  tpiritoally>minded 
it  really  makei  me  love  him.  Why,  hearing  him  talk  p«(a 
mo  in  mind  of  a  real  beaatifnl  aong  of  Mr.  Watts, — I  don*t 
know  na  I  oould  remember  the  tone." 

And  Miu  Pritty,  whote  masical  talent  wu  ona  of  her 
tpecial  fortet,taued  her  voice,  a  liUle  cracked  and  qnavering, 
and  aaog,  with  a  vigoroat  accent  on  each  aooented  ty liable — 

"  From  tho  third  heaven,  where  Qod  retidct^ 
That  holy,  happy  place. 
The  new  Jemialem  comet  down, 
Adorned  with  shining  grace. 

"  Attending  angels  ehaut  for  joy, 
And  the  bright  armiet  ting — 
Mortals !  behold  the  sacred  teat 
Of  your  deaoeodiag  King  !** 

<*Take  eaie.  Mitt  Scndder  I^that  ailk  matt  be  ent  euetly 
on  tha  biaa;'*  and  Miaa  Priaay,  hastily  4nlahiag  htr  laal 
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quavtr,  eMfbl  IIm  liUc  tod  ike  loisiort  oni  of  Mrt,Sciidden 
hand,  and  fell  down  at  ooce  from  the  MillenDiam  ioto  a 
discoane  on  her  own  particaUr  way  of  coTeriug  pipiog-cord. 
So  we  go  on,  dear  reader, — so  loog  as  we  have  a  body 
and  a  sool.  Two  worlds  naat  mingle — the  great  and  the 
liille,  the  eolonui  and  the  trivia],  wreathing  in  and  out,  like 
the  grotesque  carvings  on  a  Gothic  shrine — only,  did  we 
know  it  rightly,  nothing  it  trivial ;  since  the  haroan  soul, 
with  its  awful  shadow,  makes  all  things  sacred.  Have  not 
ribbons,  eait-off  flowers,  soiled  bits  of  ganzc,  trivial,  trashy 
fragneata  of  millinery,^metimeB  had  an  awful  nseaning,  a 
deadly  powtr,  when  they  belong  to  one  who  should  wear 
them  00  more,  and  whose  beautiful  form,  frail  and  cmshed 
as  Uiey,  is  a  hidden  and  a  vanished  thing  for  all  time  P  For 
BO  sacred  and  individual  is  a  human  being,  that  of  all  the 
milIion*peopIed  earth,  no  one  form  evcir  restores  another. 
The  mould  of  each  mortal  type  is  broken  at  the  grave ;  and 
never,  never,  tlioogh  yon  look  through  all  the  faces  on  earth, 
shall  tli0  eaact  form  you  mourn  ever  meet  your  ryes  again  ! 
Too  are  living  your  daily  life  among  trifles  that  one  death- 
stroke  may  make  relics.  One  false  step,  one  Incklpss  acci- 
dent, an  obetacle  on  the  track  of  a  train,  the  tangling  of  a 
cord  in  ahifting  a  sail,  and  the  pen-knife,  the  pen,  the  papen, 
the  trivial  articles  of  dross  and  clothing  which  lo*day  yon 
tosa  idly  and  jeatingly  from  hand  to  hand,  may  become  dread 
memorials  of  that  awful  tragedy  whose  deep  abyss  ever  un- 
derlies our  common  life. 

Time  passed  on.  aod  we  regret  to  say  that  the 
Widow  Scudder  waa  comforted  easily  conceruing 
her  youDg  relative'a  death ;  for  she  had  a  small 
plot  of  her  own  deTiaiog  regarding  Mary's  future 
life*  wherewith  the  young  sailor  threatened  to 
ioterfere,  if  not  entirely  to  spoil.  Dr.  Hr  con- 
tinued to  board  and  lodge  at  the  farmhouse  in  the 
vioittity  of  Newport ;  and  we  learn  that  this  was 
more  as  a  matter  of  the  Doctor's  comfort  than  the 
widow's  profit ;  and  the  latter  thought  it  would  be 
extremely  right  if  the  Doctor  would  marry  Mary ; 
and  with  all  his  studious  habits  the  good  mau  was 
not  inseosible  to  bis  young  friend's  beauty,  and 
other  great  qualities. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  novels.  Widow  Scudder 
would  have  preferred  a  marriage  between  the 
Doctor  and  herself,  to  one  between  the  Doctor  and 
her  daughter;  the  arrangement  would  also  bave 
appeared  probably  more  natural,  seeing  Mrs. 
Scudder  was  all  tbia  time  an  active  and  not  more 
than  a  young  woman ;  but  Mrs.  Slows  represents 
a  class  of  life  bidden  much,  but  still  existing  in 
the  world. 

Dr.  H.  waa  an  ungainly  person  of  strong  prin* 
oiplca  and  a  email  stipend,  being  uuendowed  with 
eloquence  and  up  in  middle  life.  He  could  joke  a 
littla  regarding  those  whom  be  respected,  one  of 
whom  was  the  slave  Candace,  another  himself.  Of 
the  latter  he  said  thai  the  only  resemblance  bet- 
ween him  and  Moses  was  that  be  was  not  eloquent. 
TberefMe  the  match  was  nothing  like  those  which 
scheming  motfaera  ordinarily  propose,  but  Mrs. 
Scudder  planned  aa  cautiously  and  plotted  ea  per- 
savaringly  aa  any  of  them.  At  last  Dr.  H.  who 
knew  nothing  of  Mary's  attachment  to  the  young 
sailor  who  bad  been  drowned,  was  induced  solemnly 
to  authorise  Mrs.  Scudder  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  him  and  her  daughter.  The  lady  went  at 
once  direct  to  the  matter.  Now  a  reader  of 
pommon  novels  ia  prepared  (o  expect  a  scene  at 


tbia  point,  and  one  occurred.  Mary  told  her 
mother  that  she  had  no  intention  ever  to  marry 
and  wby.  With  a  little  art  the  elder  lady  allowed 
that  the  reason  was  important ;  nevertheless  the 
Doctor  was  a  good  man,  a  poor  mau,  and  a  tried 
roan,  whose  hands  Mary  could  uphold,  and  she 
could  be  useful  iu  promoting  the  great  work.  So 
Mary  communed  and  considered  for  that  night 
with  her  own  heart,  and  next  morning  she  walked 
into  Dr.  H's  room  and  quietly  told  the  minister  that 
she  wouU  marry  him.  No  great  scene  occurred 
in  that  case.  The  Puritan  maiden  was  sacrificing 
herself  on  tlie  shrine  of  duty.  She  was  doing 
what  ahe  could  as  she  believed  to  promote  the 
great  work,  but  ahe  was  not  in  love  with  Dr  H. — - 
nobody  must  suppose  that — she  respected  him  and 
waa  ready  to  be  an  excellent  wife.  This  waa  her 
duty  as  she  thought. 

Time  wore  on,  and  the  marriage  chattels  were 
prepared.  They  couhi  not  include  a  domestic 
slave,  as  Dr.  H.  and  Mary  both  held  anti-slavery 
opinions,  but  they  did  include  all  the  *'  provid- 
ing "  deemed  necessary  for  a  respectable  house* 
hold  in  New  England  at  that  time  and  required 
much  work,  which  was  performed  by  Mary  aa  a 
matter  of  duty.  The  Doctor  and  Mary  were,  so  to 
say,  betrothed  publicly,  and  their  marriage  waa  to 
be  celebrated  immediately,  when  one  afternoon,  aa 
Mary  was  returning  alone  from  a  short  walk  with 
a  friend,  whom  she  had  only  left  for  a  few  minules« 
some  one  called  her  by  name ;  she  knew  the  voice 
too  well.  On  the  common  scheme  of  novels  she 
should  have  fainted,  but  she  did  nothing  of  that 
kind.  She  heard  James  Marvyns  ctory  and  told 
her  own.  They  met  repeetediy.  She  did  not  deny 
now  that  she  loved  him.  She  did  not  cease  to 
regret  the  tale  which  ahe  bad  heard,  but  sho 
could  not  go  back  from  her  word  to  a  good  maSs 
whose  heart  that  would  break,  and  ahe  besought 
her  old  lover  not  to  tempt  her  more. 

These  passages  are  powerfully  and  vividly 
painted  in  The  Minister's  Wooing,  and  it  appears  to 
us  that  James  Marvyn  bad  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ments, but  his  reasoning  might  have  oome  to 
nought,  or  only  to  sorrow  if  Candace  and  the  dress* 
maker  employed  on  Miss  Scudder *s  business  had 
not  interfered.  The  latter  is  an  admirable 
character,  admirably  drawn,  a  perfect  jewel  of  a 
milliner,  who  undertakes  as  a  member  of  Dr  H.a 
congregation,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  his  aleciai 
views,  at  the  suggestion  of  Candace  to  tell  him 
the  stats  of  the  case,  for  as  Candace  remarked^ 
even  good  men  occasionally  require  to  be  told  the 
truth.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Doctor  also 
considered  his  duty,  and  had  a  bog  negotiation,  a 
night  of  regreta  and  a  morning  of  decision,  when 
calling  for  the  two  principals  in  the  case,  and  Mrs. 
Scudder,  with  the  Bible  open  before  him.  he  as- 
tonished all  parties  by  the  rejection  of  hie  be- 
trothed bride.  Yet  the  Doctor  made  no  secret  of 
the  wrench  at  his  heart.  Nay  be  even  made  an 
ingsnioua  argument  in  favour  of  the  decision  which 
he  bad  taken.    Some  sorrow  must  be  osrrisd  by 
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Uiht  tvo  puiacs,  in  the  betiotkal.  May  or 
loflnelf,  iDd  he  »  the  stitM^er  of  the  two.  should 
bcv  the  bofiiea.  ^i^  dissented  from  the 
Doelot^s  opinions  for  the  first  time  in  her  life^  nnd 
dfi»<i  to  go  forvard  with  the  SMnfiee.  She 
■cither,  however,  pat  it  in  the  form  of  n  sKrifice 
nor  eooeealed  her  old  sentiments,  but  Mnry  woulJ 
hsve  fulfilled  her  bsrgain,  nnd  discharged  her  dntj, 
withont  ranrmnriog,  nltliongh  not  without  thinking, 
onljDr.H. refused  to  many  ber,and  in  that  po&iiion 
what  eonld  she  do  better  than  anange  with  the 
jonnger  hirer  sinee  she  was  to  many  somebody. 

Janes  Marvyn  had  been  saved  from  the  wre^ 
of  the  Monsoon,  and  got  into  n  most  profilabie 
eoonexion  tberebj.  He  had  written  to  Haiy,  bnt 
his  letters  nerer  reached  her,  being  by  some  means 
lost  on  the  h>ng  way  to  Newport.  He  also  be- 
came, or  be  was  alrradr,  in  accord  with  Dr.  H.  in 
leligknts  matters,  and  grew  into  an  earnest  sup- 
porter of  his  views.  Also  he  did  not  retnm  home 
ao  poor  as  shipwredEed  sailors  generally  do,  hot  be 
proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a  large  house  near 
Newport.  James  and  Maiy  Manryn  are  dead  now, 
bnt  the  house  they  inhabited  might  have  been 
known  to  many  readers  of  course,  and  a  happy  and 
useful  life  was  that  of  the  New  Enghmd  girl  when 
she  became  a  matron.  Her  French  friend  sent  her 
letters  from  her  chateau  in  the  South  of  France, 
where  she  lived  also  happily  with  her  husband, 
when  Cdond  Barre,  who  had  lived  to  be  by  others 
detested,  was  "dead  and  gone."  When  he  was 
forgotten  in  the  States,  a  gentleman  travelling  over 
the  country  came  to  the  little  cemetery  where  men 
had  buried  the  heartless  politidan,  and  he  had  a 
fUme  placed  upon  his  grave.  It  contained  the  name 
ofthe  grave's  tenant,  and  the  initials  of  the  gentle- 
nan*  Tbej  were  those  of  the  French  ladj's  son. 
The  woman's  kyve  had  not  died  out  quite  when  the 
Rspeet  of  all  others  disappeared. 

Doctor  H.  had  in  process  of  time  another  wooing. 
It  throve  better  than  the  first.  He  married  a 
woman  near  to  his  own  period  of  life,  and  having 
lived  respected,  died,  doubtless  with  the  sorrow  of 
many  around  him  at  his  departure.  Might  we 
hope  that  he  cither  married  Priscilla,  the  dress- 
maker, or  Mrs.  Scodder.  Historj  is  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  we  can  only  hope. 

The  narrative  is  not  enlivened  by  the  excite* 
ment  or  hsrrowing  interest  of  the  events.  For 
the  heroine  tbej  are  sad,  and  yet  sorrows  of  the 
same  nature  are  so  common  that  men  and  women 
heed  them  not,  except  when  their  own  hearts  sorrows. 
A  single  storm  in  October,  as  '*  the  ships  come 
home,"  will  make  hundreds  of  them.  As  time 
wears  on  a  skin  gathers  over  the  wound.  It  may 
have  left  a  mark,  yet  it  is  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  heroine  may  not  always  be  in  want,  still 
becanse  "  Auld  Kobin  Qrey "  is  true  to  nature 
it  is  a  popular  song  of  sorrow ;  expanded  a  little, 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  catastrophe  and  cut 
off  there  in  *<The  Minister's  Wooing."  From 
the  same  and  similar  causes  there  are  many  hearts 
not  broken,  bnt  cmcked,  and  the  silTCiy  ring  of 


youth  has  gone  ham  them  far 

,  the  dischaige  of  duties,  and  all  aeesas  fresh  acd 
healthful  to  the  outer  worii.  Maiy  Scniicr  is  a 
gnijeleas  and  a  sveei  chancier — one  ejoeetved 
easily  bat  diftcah  to  piiat  ia  the  aunnte  strokes 
of  its  dailv  life.  The  Wiiow  Scadder  is  a  m;  re 
uncommon  personige — for  it  is  not  easy  to  p!ct 
and  schenae  oat  negotiations  of  this  nainre  wiih> 
out  a  sparkle  of  earth's  gGii  in  them.     Dr.  H.  is 

'  a  more  ecmmon  man  than  many  rcaden  may 
soppore,  both  in  his  daily  martyrdom  for  priaeipSe 
and  rights  and  his  one  testimony  for  truth  on  his 
■mrning  of  dccision,  for  Tcrily  there  is  a  perfect 
cloud  of  witnesses. 

Mn.  Stowe.  in  -«The  Minister's  Wooing,"  has 
had  to  depend  more  upon  her  own  genins  and 
skill  than  the  excitement  or  interest  of  her  sub- 
ject. The  beauty  of  minute  details  in  her  former 
works  was  pirtly  hidden  by  the  red  intensity  of 
their  colouring.  In  the  third  volume  she  has 
voluntarily  parted  with  the  grander  features  in  her 
anti-slavery  narratives,  and  paints  from  common 
life  a  scene  wrought  into  the  general  history  of  a 
congregation  in  a  small  town.  It  has  nothiag  in 
it  dazxling.  Dr.  H.  is  not  a  brilliant  or  eloqneat 
man,  bnt  a  thoughtful  writer,  whose  ojHnioas  are 
still  preached  in  his  volumes.  There  have  been 
many  happily  who  could  have  sitten  as  originals  of 
Mary  Scadder.  The  story  has  little  dbtortion  or 
exa^eration,  although  we  anticipate  an  objection 
of  that  nature,  for  the  reason  that  expbins  maay 
of  the  absurd  blunders  drawn  as  illustrations  of 
Evangelical  character ;  in  ignorance,  but  probably 
not  in  malevolence. 

We  cannot  anticipate  perhaps  for  "The 
Minister's  Woobg,"  the  rapid  popularity  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  but  it  has  abiding  qualities 
which  will  long  render  it  a  favourite  volume,  and 
it  may  carry  glimpses  of  a  new  sett  of  characters 
into  circlea  where  their  springs  of  life  have 
been  often  misrepresented.  The  comfort  found  in 
all  these  books,  written  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  is  thai 
they  may  be  recommended  without  exception. 
Perhaps  that  New  England  ftrmer's  wife,  who, 
after  she  bad  brought  up  her  family,  while  poring 
into  mathematics,  commences  with  her  future 
daughter-in-law,  not  exactly  a  girl,  to  study 
French  for  the  first  time ;  is  a  very  remarkabk 
woman ;  and  her  opinions  on  another  occasion  are 
a  little  over  strong,  but  they  are  diluted  and  made 
right  immediately  by  Gandace's  theology.  We 
meet  no  more  alluring  works  than  these  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  and  so  even  the  Deacon  firownes, 
the  churchcfs'  fairweather  friends,  we  suppose  hold 
it  matter  of  thankfulness  that  they  are  calculated 
to  make  many  better  and  nobody  worse. 

'« The  Minister's  Wooing  "*  is  a  beautiful  and 
illustrated  volume,  likely  enough  to  have  a  sale 
towards  "  the  coming  season  "  for  the  purpose  of- 
the  old  '* annuals;*'  but  there   is  albo  another 
edition,   forming  a  ?ery  cheap   book   for  more 

general  circulation.  ^^ 

*  London :  Stmptoa,  Lowe  snd  Co* 
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We  accummulate  ia  a  few  montlis  a  number  of 
little   volumes  in  verse,  many  of  them  harmless 
contributions  to  the  comfort  of  paper- makers  and 
printers,  and  others  acoomplisliing  that  purpose, 
but  destined  also  to  better  objects.     In  the  pre- 
sent parcel  of  claims  npon  our  pages  there  are  two 
volumes   which  belong  decidedly  to    tlie    latter 
class.     A  very  sensible  question  was  put  by  one 
writer  recently,  envious  perhaps  of    the    many 
editions  which  some  of  Tennyson's  works  have 
reached—**  what  do  they  teach  P"     It  is  difficult 
to  answer  the  obtrusive  question,  for  we  really  do 
not  know.    The  first  of  these  two  volumes  has  the 
merit  of  plain  teaching.*    The  poet  has  an  object, 
and   there   is   no   difficulty  concerning  it.      His 
volume  contains  several  minor  poems,  chiefly  con- 
nected   with   the   scenes   and   sufferings  of    the 
Crimean  war,  and  very  beautiful ;  and  the  name  of 
the  larger  poem  explains  so  far  its  nature.     The 
arguments  may  not  be  original,  but  many  of  their 
illustrations  are   fresh  and  vivid.     The   subject 
scarcely  admits  original  reasonings,  but  they  may 
be  presented  in  different  colours  and  turned  into 
different  forms,  so  as  to  have  an  original  character 
in  these  particulars.     Without  following  the  train 
of  reasoning  or  mentioning  its  links  we  will  quote 
some  of  them,  not  so  clear  however  in  fragments  as 
in  their  proper  place.     The  first  is  a  consequence 
from  astronomical  studies,  and  there  is  in  the  con- 
cluding lines  the  poetry  of  truth. 

Those  brilliant  witnesses  have  told  their  tale. 

Say,  shall  not  their's  nor  reason's  speech  prerail  P 

Ay,  mortal  I  if  one  ''son's  one  chariot  *'  needs 

Immortal  hands  to  guide  its  fiery  steeds. 

Think  of  the  arm,  that  stretch'd  thoagh  space  can  tame, 

A  Ihonsand  rushing  globes  of  liTiog  flame. 

Think  of  thy  son],  too,  which,  unwearied  flies 

Ont.stepping  time,  and  treads  the  distant  skies, 

Greatest  ih  he  of  the  creating  baud, 

Thon  ean*st  not  make,  bat  thou  can'st  understand. 

"  Tis  but  a  feeling,*'  cries  the  sceptic, "  sprung  **-— 

from  whatP  The  sentence  dies  upon  his  tongue. 

Yes,  tis  a  feeling,  reason  born,  and  springs 

From  gaxing  on  a  mightier  life  of  things, 

Than  man  can  meddle  with:  and  sceptic  1  speak. 

What  but  mere  feeling  makes  thy  faith  so  weak  P 

So  Pride  oft  leads  discarsive  minds  astray 

When  largest  errors  make  the  most  display  • 

Else  surely  thon,  and  all  men  were  agreed 

That  soul  and  body  differ  far  indeed ; 

That  the  great  thoughts  which  emote  thee  gasing  there, 

Into  the  oonstellation  spangled  air. 

Were,  not  mere  modes  of  finer  matter,  snoh 

As  sight  can  flx,  or  feeling  taste  and  tonch. 

Or,  if  thy  mind,  not  travelling  by  degrees 

From  stage  to  further  stage,  but,  loviug  ease, 

Hath  to  its  juumey's  end  at  once  been  brought, 

And  reached  coaelnsions  nnconvey'd  by  thought. 

Hard  ia  our  task  to  make  a  child  of  doubt 

Believe  on  reasons  who  dissents  without. 

As  we  propose  nothing  more  than  to  point  out 
the  character  of  the  poems,  we  need  not  follow  the 

*  Footpaths  Between  Two  Worlds  and  other  Poems,  by 
Patriek  Scott.    London :  Bell  and  Daldy  1  vol.,  p.  255. 


Hue  of  logic  in  verse ;  but  in  the  second  extract 
there  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  dark  truth  that 
men  can  occasionally  perhaps  not  slay  conscience 
but  cast  it  into  a  deep  trance,  and  the  yet  darker 
truth  that  it  may  be  benumbed  and  twisted  into 
not  only  consent  but  participation  of  wrong. 

But  ah  !  too  often  this  celestial  guest 

That  comes,  unbidden,  to  each  hnman  breast. 

And  there  repeats  unto  the  Spirit's  ear. 

The  things  it  heard  within  its  native  sphere. 

Meets  not  alone  with  insult,  long  and  rude. 

And  shrinks  lo  silence  and  to  solitude ; 

But  lives  to  find  that  wordly  wants  and  wayi, 

Assaulting  sneers,  and  nnderminiug  praise. 

And  all  warpM  views  and  passions  which  o*er  ride 

The  will  of  man,  have  bent  it  to  their  side ; 

Have  spoilt  its  early  likings  ;  made  it  lose 

Tiie  memory  of  its  Father's  house,  and  choose 

Meekly  to  love  where  once  it  taught,  and  end 

By  seeing  vice  no  longer  in  a  friend 

Yes,  through  the  world,  from  where  th*  equator  glows 

On  either  boundary  to  eternal  snows. 

This  power  exists,  in  stature  more  or  less, 

Beset  by  dross,  or  clothed  in  varying  dress, 

Tet  when  'tis  lodged  in  bosoms  diark  and  rude. 

May  urge  to  ill,  as  well  as  guide  to  good* 

And  make  the  man  unblest  with  genuine  lighf, 

Do  greater  wrong  when  sure  that  he  is  right. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  first  and  second  lines : 
and  the  last  line,  with  that  preceding  it  of  the 
next  extract  would  be  deemed  highly  ideal  if  read 
in  the  "  Idylls,"  and  indeed  there  are  lines  closely 
resembling  the  first  and  second  of  the  following 
quotation  in  that  work.  The  "  Footpaths"  were  pub- 
lished before  the  "  Idylls,'*  and  so  there  b  no  con- 
nexion between  the  passages. 

False  pearls  of  faith  vere  often  strung  like  lies 

On  golden  threads  of  truth  by  men  half  wise. 

How  strange  the  wish,  that,  ancient  as  the  sun. 

Into  three  parts  would  cleave  the  mighty  One. 

So  strange  to  reason,  yet  so  felt  by  all 

That  the  thought  came  at  more  than  reason's  call. 

In  the  cold  north,  red  east,  and  sober  west. 

It  filled  the  Grecian  mind,  the  Seythian  breast. 

What  though  the  Brahmin  clubs  three  heads  to  load 

One  human  neck,  and  cries  **  Behold  your  Qoi  1" 

Idol,  or  symbol— whichsoe'er  it  be— 

Wheeee  sprung  the  thought  of  triple  Deity  P 

And  then  to  show  the  bondage  more  distinct, 

Bj  which  live  falsehood  to  dead  troth  is  linked. 

O'er  the  gross  form  of  this  triparite  scheme^ 

In  single  essence  Brahm  is  set  supreme ; 

An  inaccessible  power,  ill-understood, 

Diffused  through  an  eternal  solitude. 

Thus  some  mis-shapen  cloud,  light  fringed,  may  yel 

Recall  the  glory  of  a  sun  that's  set. 

The  prevalence  of  this  opinion  is  traceable  pro- 
bably to  tradition,  leaving  the  impression  that  it  is 
part  of  the  patriarchal  theology  rather  than  any 
instinctive  notion  remaining  in  and  springing  out 
of  the  human  mind,  although  in  either  way  it  is 
equally  remarkable,  and  almost  equally  valuable ; 
but  we  made  the  quotation  not  for  its  logic  or  its 
bearing  as  an  evidence  of  any  opinion,  but  for  its 
poetry.    Passing  over  many  pages,  for  the  poet 
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does  not  exbaost  but  touches  manj  of  the  argu- 
ments, we  reaefa  the  most  important  aid  the 
least  eonsidered,  it  maj  be  because  the  least  known 
faj  those  who  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  first  ele- 
ments of  religion — the  rooted  faith  in  simple  and 
trasting  minds ;  and  in  minds  of  the  most  aoaly- 
tioal  and  strongest  stampp  but  both  too  h3nest  lo 
dceeiTe  or  seek  to  be  deeeired  at  the  hour  when 
deception  would  be  nsdesa. 

Oa  A  low  eooch  withio  a  aoiMleM  room, 

Wbsie  the  broad  light  m  half  tabdned  to  gloom, 

Then  lies  a  yonthfal  rafferer,  fiiir  e'ea  aov, 

With  watted  form  aad  overUiea  brow. 

Frieads  itaad  aroaad  her,  itnaa'd  hj  aiore  thaa  fears, 

Aad  by  a  grief  that  thiak't  too  maeh  for  tean. 

Sad,  tad  the  toeoe !  while  all  without  i>  gay— 

The  email  bird  liagiDg  to  the  cheerful  day, 

Tlowera  breatbiog  sweetly,  while  lletTen  steepM  in  glow, 

Spaas  the  green  earth  that  lies  io  light  below. 

Bat  there  within !  the  atmosphere  of  death  I 

The  aehiog  gaie,  worn  cheek,  and  stmggling  breath ; 

For  she,  who  would  sunriTe  if  Lo? e  could  saTe, 

Will  soon  be  sunk  from  fondness  in  the  grave. 

Bat  while  strong  hearts  are  rent,  aad  men  bemoan. 

She  weeps  not,  sighs  not,  shakes  not — she  aloae ; 

Strange  that  in  life  unto  her  timid  ear 

The  liightest  sound  came  laden  with  a  fear. 

Warm  fanctss  fed  her  eager  miad,  which  still 

Saw  in  each  scene  some  boding  shade  of  ill. 

While  strong  eidtement  in  her  mid  braia, 

StretohM  every  thought  until  it  grew  to  pain. 

Bat  now,  how  great  that  change  which  meets  their  eyes. 

Weak  in  herself,  yet  brave  in  Heaven  she  lies ; 

Ko  doabi  dtstarbs,  no  fears  at  life's  still  close, 

With  hiats  of  evil  break  her  mind*s  repose; 

Faith  qoieta  Natnre's  strife  within  the  breast, 

And  gttsty  paenons  settle  into  rest. 

That  when  of  old  the  Spirit  of  the  btost 

Swept  with  wild  wing  the  waten  aa  he  paes'd 

The  Prinoe  of  Peace  above  the  billews  trod. 

And  their  rage  sank  beneath  the  feet  of  God. 

The  extract  shows  the  common  characteristic  of 
the  poem — a  quiet  narrative,  without  anj  effort  to 
employ  remarkable  espressionB  or  say  anything 
very  striking,  and  therefore  more  artistic ;  still  its 
lines  contain  the  embodiment  of  grand  truths,  in 
brief  and  memorable  words,  not  apparently  studied 
— though  that  may  be  the  result  of  painful  study 
— but  there  as  if  no  other  conld  be  found,  and  the 
writer  conld  not  help  their  ose.  The  ten  lines  we 
copy  next  close  the  poem.  It  might  have  ended 
better  with  the  sixth.  "  The  practical  application 
is  hardly  so  necessary  in  a  poem  as  in  a  sermon. 
Very  beautiful  and  easily  remembered  is  the  idea 
expressed  in  \he  aix  lines.  The  drops  are  almost 
colourless  by  themselves,  but  the  sun  shines  upon 
them,  and  they  become  rich  in  hues  gorgeous,  such 
as  no  painter  could  trace,  differing  as  their  positions 
in  the  arch  of  splendour  are  varied. 

The  sons  of  Christ  are  like  the  drops  that  glow. 
To  bend  the  raio-clond's  world  embracing  bow ; 
Each  in  itself  with  heavenly  lustre  bright. 
Lends  to  one  shapely  form  its  little  light, 
Till  the  vast  arch,  expanding  to  the  skies, 
Speaks  hope  to  Earth,  and  points  to  where  it  lies. 
Mortal  1  if  thus  thou  liv'st,  Heaven.prompted  here. 
Small  in  thyself,  and  boanded  in  thy  sphere, 
Tet  with  a  love  no  weakness  can  impair. 
Death  may  be  pais,  but  need  not  bs  despair. 


The  second  of  the  two  Tolomea  is  named 
"  Lorrin  and  other  Poems.*^  Lorrin  is  the  luune 
of  an  idle  gentleman,  with  some  means,  and  little 
concern  in  this  bosy  worid  of  ovs ;  bnt  on  that 
account,  jast  for  want  of  work*  TCiy  miscnble  and 
morbid,  who  sees  society  in  a  ahaking  atate,  and 
getting  faat  to  ruin ;  until  he  loves^  and  not  unauc- 
cessfuUy,  when  the  earth,  and  all  therein,  becomes 
brighter ;  and  he,  seeing  society  throngb  a  different 
oobnred  glass,  becomes  not  badly  satisfied  with  the 
world.  80  If  r.  Coster  means  to  teadi  us  that  we 
see  things,  through  our  own  states  dark  or  lig^t, 
as  that  may  be,  wad  this  is  partly  true.  It  iadifi- 
cult  to  convince  a  busy  and  prosperous  man  sot 
that  there  is  not  misery,  for  he  sees  that,  butthat 
in  the  world  there  exists  any  large  proportioa  of 
wretchedness. 

Lorrin  beeomes  known  to  us  by  the  return  of 
the  poet  from  Australia.  They  were  old  school- 
fellows, and  the  miserable  man  sends  for  the  tra^ 
veller  to  comfort  his  idleness  for  a  time.  As  there 
is  no  story  to  tell  in  Lorrin,  we  take  quotatioos 
from  it  with  no  other  purpose  than  was  served  by 
quoting  from  the  "•Footpaths  between  the  two 
Worlds,"  namely,  to  show  that  there  is  poetry. 
The  first  relates  thepoets'  thonghU  in  distant  lands, 

and  bis  return  home^ 

la  Aaslralasiaa  bnh. 
And  *neath  the  green  crown  of  the  lofty  pain. 
These  dreams  had  followed  me.    The  past  beeaae 
Eich  day  more  beantifnl.    I  often  vowed 
Within  ny  heart  that  when  I  wandered  bMk 
To  eeenes  lamiiiar,  I  wonld  Mvennofa 
Desert  them  for  a  roving  joy.    I  watched 
Long  for  a  day  propitious ;  at  the  last 
It  dawned  and  pointed  out  the  road  I  eonghl ; 
Then  on  the  neck  of  opportunity 
I  flnng  the  restlees  rein  of  my  retolve ; 
Shod  with  the  wind,  my  iteed  flew  o^er  the  eea 
Till  Englan^s  shore  wu  tonehed.    Ok,  what  a  chaer 
Bang  in  the  snnset  when  the  dear  white  eliflli 
Of  home  were  ftnt  descried  I     Cry  after  cry 
Sprang  up  into  the  donds.    The  weary  tun 
Turned  on  his  conch  of  fire,  and  listened  long. 
Ere,  curtained  in  with  crimson  smoke,  he  slept 
Dreaming  of  queenly  noone  nnd  oonrtier  stnra. 
What  dasping  of  the  hande  1     What  'bated  braath  I 
What  sweet  redeeming  tears  in  ealloos  eyea! 
What  wild  congratulations  on  the  air  I 
It  was  an  hour  that  stands  np  in  my  life 
Like  soaring  monntaina,  whoee  coloseal  shade 
Reaches  the  daisies  on  my  vndng  gmve. 
Within  iU  shadow  I  shall  walk  till  death. 

The  preceding  lines  contain  poetry,  limning  feel- 
ings and  truths  in  ever-green  ideas ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  descriptive--»a  style  in  which  ICr. 
Coster  revels,  and  errs  while  he  en)oys  hiflsaelfi  fbr 
he  has  given  us,  in  his  pictures  of  Tegetation,  the 
laburnum  in  flower,  and  the  wheat  yellowing  to 
harvest  at  the  same  date ;  but  they  are  not  contem- 
poraneous events  in  ordinary  seasons.  Sioept  in 
a  little  confusion  of  summer  and  autumn,  whioh 
blend  certainly  together  towards  the  end  of  July, 
his  flower  and  fruit  paintings  are  complete  aad 
pleasing  likenesses. 

*  By  George  T.  Coeter.  Xondon :  W.  Kut  sad  C«.  1  voU 
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from  'moag  the  gnis, 
The  roaaride'c  frill  of  green,  there  ghdiy  peeped 
The  speedwell,  with  its  gently  icared  eye, 
The  wiM  roee,  robed  in  dew,  its  slender  hnd 
I>aot  on  the  balmy  bosom  of  each  breese, 
Whose  warm  embracing  arms  thrilled  erery  flower. 
And  made  full  many  a  bad  bluh  into  bloom. 
The  woodbine  hnng  its  bagirs  in  the  hedge 
Which  liiiiy  lips  had  blown  within  the  night. 
How  eool  the  wind,  fresh  from  its  mnaings  long. 
Deep  in  the  green  aisles  of  sweet^smelling  woods 
Where  eloittered  fiolets  lire !    Abore  I  heard 
The  qnirering  mnsie  of  the  lyric  lark. 
Whose  birth  is  in  the  common  Held,  whose  song 
And  life  are  spent  among  the  golden  clonds. 

It  is  an  easily  reported  circamstAnce  that  two 
gentlemen,  once  acquainted,  but  long  parted,  met 
and  shook  hands  at  a  garden  gate ;  still  the  aathor 
of  Lorrin  makes  a  good  deal  out  of  it. 

As  when  a  mnner  with  a  stifling  gasp 

Leaps  to  the  goal,  then  staggers  to  the  gronnd, 

That  swims  beneath  him,  while  the  air  exults 

With  the  eongratmlattons  of  a  realm ; 

As  when  a  eonqneror,  who  had  bnilta  name 

Upon  a  nation's  blood,  has  cities  torn 

Up  by  their  ancient  roots,  and  on  his  sword 

Hang  bleeding  empires,  rides  adown  the  streets. 

He  trod  as  boy,  now  packed  with  shooting  crowds. 

Whose  myriad  Toices  mingle  into  one 

Of  wild  admiring  welcome,  sees  them  not, 

Nor  hears  their  Toiee,  althongh  he  seems  to  hear, 

Bat  ie  as  those  who  dream,  so  'tis  with  those 

Whoee  hearts  are  one^  althongh  stern  years  haye  stood 

Between  them  like  a  foe,  when  flrst  they  greet, 

Orasp  eager  hands  and  press  quick  questions  how, 

And  if  the  author  has  any  fault  in  this  matter,  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  redundance.  He  throws 
away  images  rather  too  freely,  like  a  man  casting 
shillings  round  him,  when  pence  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  morbid  fellow,  Lorrin,  speaks,  not  yet  in 
loTC  in  the  next  extract ;  and  being  an  idle  per- 
son, who  did  little  to  attract  notice  on  himself,  he 
may  have  belieyed  that  he  was  a  worm  working  on 
a  coral  reef,  and  been  mistaken ;  but  that  has  co- 
thing  to  do  with  the  poetry  in  its  literary  capa- 
city. 

He  who  to  Hamon  will  not  bow  the  head, 

Does  more  to  hurl  pride  from  her  haughty  seat 

Than  he  whose  only  weapon  is  a  word. 

In  sooth  we've  Men  on  an  age  of  talk; 

We  halloo  to  each  other  of  reform. 

And  make  the  shouts  sufllce.    Nterer  the  stars 

The  world  is  lifted  np  by  noble  lites. 

It  is  the  meh  who  in  the  silenoe  work. 

Nor  seek  the  notice  of  the  Tulgar  eye^ 

That,  like  the  coral  insect  unobserved 

Filing  the  reef  and  building  with  iU  death 

Isles  bright  as  Paradise  and  strong  to  face 

The  storm  of  centuries,  lift  np  the  age 

AboTO  the  idle  froth  and  foam  of  time. 

A  simple,  earnest  life,  that  tireless  toils. 

Is  music  in  Ood's  ear,  and  with  its  song 

Can  hash  the  thunders  of  the  thousand  creeds. 

Say  who  is  greater,  he  with  coward  heart 

Who  from  the  harp  strings  plucks  a  glowing  strain 

Of  war  and  glory,  or  the  soldier  stem. 

Who  having  stood  the  shock  of  dashing  arms. 

And  the  red  rush  of  death,  comes  back  with  smoke 

Of  battle  round  him  and  with  gaping  wounds. 

To  tell  in  rugged  unoonneoted  speech 


The  deeds  of  flame  and  blood.  His  always  thflt,-^ 
The  would  be  martyr  in  the  pause  of  peace. 
When  persecution  rises,  clad  in  fire. 
Straight  hides  dismayed,  or  gives  to  Qod  the  lie^ 
While  the  weak  shrinking  giri  in  calmness  goee 
Up  to  the  stake  as  t'were  a  throne.    If  now 
Tlie  Marian  days  of  martyrdom  returned 
Many  a  boasting  voice  would  disappear. 
While  from  the  silence  a  vast  host  would  haste 
To  feed  the  flres. 

Many  persons  like  Lorrin  imagine  that  they  do 
good  service  just  by  meditation  without  labour, 
and  beliere  that  they  help  to  build  a  paradise  by 
supposing  that  it  should  exist.  He  did  nothing 
but  spend  his  income^  payable  half-yearly;  yet  be 
also  conld  say— 

*Tween  rich  and  poor  there^s  a  dark  reckoning  day 
To  dawn.    There  is  a  catalogue  ot  wrongs 
Which  ages  have  been  writing,  which  an  hoar 
May  blot  for  ever  out  with  blood. 

We  belieTe  in  nothing  of  this  kind  in  lelerenoe 
to  this  land,  with  whioh  Lorrin  appears  ak>ne  to 
have  been  acquainted.  Nobody  cares  for  blood 
here,  or  none,  in  any  number,  thai  could  cffset  a 
reign  of  terror.  People  don't  want  blood.  It  is 
useless.  What  they  want  are  work,  wages,  eduoa- 
tion,  and  better  homes.  We  rather  take  the 
opinion  of  a  rough  song  than  the  ner? oos  idler's 
miserable  theory. 

Say  what  yon  will,  and  saj  what  you  can 
I  hold  it  whate'er  may  befall. 
And  my  fiiith  is  as  Arm  as  can  dwell  in  a  man, 
That  'tis  a  brave  world  after  aUI 

Bach  morning  the  snnshine  looks  ont  of  the  cast, 
There's  hope  for  the  gnat  and  the  small ; 
And  joy  that  descends  to  the  lowest  and  least ; 
It  is  a  brave  worid  after  all  I 

Tell  not  of  the  storm — in  a  rainbow  it  go 
Of  the  cloud  for  it  rises  to  fall ; 
Of  the  thorn — it  rejoices  to  hide  'neath  the  rose; 
Oh  'tis  a  brave  world  after  all  I 

So  say  what  yon  will,  and  say  what  yon  can 
The  word  I  will  never  recall ; 
For  my  faith  is  u  firm  as  can  dwell  in  a  man, 
That  'tis  a  brave  world  after  all  I 

Lorrin*s  visitor  was  not  possessed  with  the  fatal 
gift  of  an  annuity.     He  was  obliged  to  arise  and 
gird  himself  up  once  more  for  work.     So  they 
bade   farewell,  and,  in  going  through  that  duty^ 
Lorrin  said  to  his  friend— 

I  sm  wretched  to  the  oott. 
The  grave  were  Paradise  to  me. 

Tire'years  afterwards  he  was  cured  by  lore  and 

marriage,  and  formed  a  different  opinion  of  the 
grave,  but  meantime  we  learn,  incidentally,  that 
the  poet  wandered  to  India,  and  what  he  saw  there^ 
is  compressed  within  a  few  lines — 

War  rose  in  flame,  and  hurried  like  a  flend 
Acrose  the  shaking  realm.    She  drained  her  cup 
Brimmed  with  the  crimson  wine  of  slaughter.  High 
She  raised  her  torch  and  flred  the  towers  of  strength  ; 
And  venerable  victories,  grey  renowns. 
Within  the  angry  light  grew  young  again. 
Then  Treachery  trod  in  silence  through  the  night. 
And  whispered,  *<  Let  us  take  them  in  their  dreams  1'* 
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IW  send  blood  of  vosaa,  f^  ill  ll 
Blo41«d  the  pagie  of  Uls'orr*    TTar  iDse, — 
I  fbikivcd  oo  ber  tnek ;  kfr  deA'.\'al  march 
fl|iiiMl  4cffMliiiD«t  li^c  *  broom  of  5n 
SwHpug  svi^  a  prairie !      Xov  Defeat 
Claiched  at  oar  SUadards,  aoi  dov  Victory 
Stood  bedroniag  oa  the  thresh .!  J  of  an  boor, 
Aod  wbiea  the  triomphs  ca^ae  that  eaeed  the  heart 
Of  a  iv  ntioa,  is  the  joy  I  shared. 

Somebodj^  else  may  haTe  frritlen — 

a  broom  of  Ire 
Sveepiag  avay  a  prairie. 

This  figure  is  so  nataral  that  it  may  hare  oe* 
eurred  to  anoilier  mind,  bat  oar  memorf  is  liad, 
aod  cannot  recall  the  idea — a  jtrj  lasting  aod  red 
thooght  Wt  notice  a  preralent  tendencj  in 
modem  poetrj.  The  two  volames  named  in  this 
number  deserre  permanence.  Thejr  hare  many 
lasting  ideas,  and  their  authors  have  an  indis- 
potable  claim  to  the  fame  and  name  of  poets. 
Unconscionslj  tbcj  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
on  a  grand  topic :  from  the  battle-field  "  corpse 
strewn,  and  the  half-closed  chamber  of  death."  It 
is  a  charaeteristie  of  modem  poetry  that  it  draws 
its  images  ont  from  eternity,  directs  its  readers 
upwards,  and  almost  strives  to  penetrate  the  reU. 

'Xwai  natat    The  lait  eanaoo^e  roice  vai  hoabed ; 
The  foe  were  aeattered  like  the  flyiag  daat 
Before  a  atormy  vind.     With  aickeaiag  gaie 
War'a  cfaildreo,  aleepiag  oa  their  bed  of  blood. 
They'd  net  the  bontiag  mom  with  gloviag  eyea, 
Hopea  with  glad  Toiaea  aiagiag  Tieiory, 
High  playiBg  palaea,  hamaa  baaita  that  gave 
Bet pooae  to  batUe'a  call ;  bat  bow  they  lay 
lo  gbaatly  ailenee ;  or  npoa  the  air 
The  paiafhl  cry  of  aone  faat-ebbiag  aoul. 
I  aat  apart  with  thoaghta  that  hover  roand 
Tha  bitter  lower  of  death.     I  thoaght  **  If  life 
Eadcd  ita  raea  oa  earth,  aad  ooold  oot  leap, 


LiVe  a  hot  hone,  with  battle  m  hia 

Aad  thaadcr  jh  taawBi  .^Iha  Mi* 

late  the  bliaaial  ielda  tkit  gtaafch 

ItfBMnaeane.-    Igndwith 

A«d  aaw  a  caniaa  birdavoof  oa  tht  Aaa^ 

Baiy  ita  beak  ia  ieah,  aad  goase  Ha 

With  a  warm  heart.    Xy  sate 

Haara  to  ita  tovaat  aaala. 

God  haada  thaa  Mt,*  I  hanl  B 

Thea  faith  wek^  adsad  her  awotd,  aad  akw  tht 

That  b^  ai^ga  to  Bma*a  xmmottality : — 

"Erelrom  the  ehambeit  of  cteraily 

The  wofUa  were  acat  Bbe  daUna,  Qod  had  aam 

la  tha  ■BliadiuB  falaia  aaeh  Ma'ia  gMia^ 

la  aa  theia  livaa  hia  haaath.    Ha 

Tha  world  oa  cbaacf  kaova  little  of  himae)f : 

Haa  haahcd  the  deep  roiee  of  hia  aoal  Ibr  God, 

Which  goea  «p  aver  Hke  a  loat  iAEH%  wb9. 

Who  oaly  aaa  ciy  'HadMcP  thmagh  his  ton.* 

Perhaps  we  might  object  to  the  idea  of  Taatting 
over  the  ''hedge  of  death  **  into  the  blissfol  fieida 
beyond,  since  in  the  first  place  one  cannot  be  said 
to  Taolt  oTer  where  they  mast  go  with  or  witkMt 
their  will,  and  second  that  the  fields  may  boI  be 
blissful;  and  we  do  not  consider  the  minor  poems 
in  Lorrin  eqnal  to  the  principal  poem,  fiko  those 
in  Mr.  Scott's  volume ;  bnt  both  works  contain 
many  passages  that  would  be  copied  and  admired 
in  many  columns,  if  they  were  supported  by  the 
name  of  the  poet  laureate  or  some  fashionaMc 
author ;  and  both  refute  the  idea  that  good  and 
pleaang  poetry  is  a  gift  that  belonged  to  the  past, 
and  has  fled  from  the  present.  Many  men  have 
built  for  themselves  a  name  and  raised  a  pillar  on 
smaller  grounds  than  these  volumes  yield.  Tbey 
promise  future  excellence  doubtless  in  the  eommoa 
language  applicable  iu  such  oases,  but  it  is  pleasing 
and  preferable  that  they  only  thus  promise  for  the 
future  what  they  afford  in  the  present. 


TO    ARABELLA    GODDAED. 


I. 
I  SAW  thee  once — I  see  thee  now— 

Thy  pure  young  face,  thy  noble  mien. 
Thy  truthful  eyes,  thy  radient  brow, 

All  childlike,  lovely,  and  serene — 
Hapt  in  harmonious  visions  proud. 
Unconscious  of  the  audient  crowd. 


III. 


ir. 
I  heard  thee,  when  the  instrument 

Possest  and  quickened  by  thy  soul. 
Impassioned  and  intelligent 

Responded  to  thy  foil  control 
With  all  the  treasures  of  its  dower. 
Its  sweetest  and  its  grandest  power. 


I  saw  and  heard  with  such  delight 

As  rarely  charms  our  lower  sphsre : 
Blind  Milton  would  not  miss  his  sight. 
All  grandeur  voiced  thus  to  his  ear ; 
Beethoven  in  that  face  would  see 
All  unheard,  noble  harmony. 

CftEfT73CVI.VS. 
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BE.    CUMMINQ'S    «6rEAT    T  R  I  B  U  L  AT  I  0  N.'** 


Br  CuMUiNO  has,  more  than  many  anthora,  the 
art  of  popularising  his  subjects,  and  bringing  them 
ont  at  the  right  time.  He  was  distingoisheci  ori- 
ginally as  a  lecturer  on  Romanism,  and  being  drawn 
into  the  study  of  prophecy  in  that  controversy,  he 
proceeded  with  it  to  the  completion  of  the  existing 
dispensation.  The  inquiry  is  perfectly  legitimate, 
although  the  best  commentators  approach  it  with 
anxiety^  and  tread  carefully  over  the  ground ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  forget  that  dates  and  ful- 
filments of  prophecy  will  nerer  be  elear  until  the 
events  ha?e  passed — for  this  condition  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  prophecy,  and  we  may  therefore 
be  assured  that  it  luts  been  provided.  If  the  his- 
tory of  the  future  could  be  read  like  the  history  of 
the  past,  it  would  not  serve  its  purpose ;  for  poli- 
ticians would  shape  their  proceedings  to  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  we  should  want  the  evidence  of  its 
origin  derived  from  this  fact  that  rulers  seldom 
seek  to  mould  their  policy  in  consistence  with 
prophecy.  Exceptions  have  occurred.  The  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  was 
mentioned  before  his  birth,  and  a  work  assigned  to 
him ;  while  the  founder  of  the  Grecian  empire  was 
described  minutely,  according  to  Jewish  traditions, 
which  allege  that  the  High  Priest  used  the  pro- 
phecies as  a  means  of  gaining  the  monarch's  good 
will  to  Jerusalem..  Josiah  the  King  was  named, 
and  his  work  assigned,  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam, 
and  there  are  European  nations  described  minutely 
in  Ezekiel. 

An  end  of  the  present  condition  of  the  world 
will  come ;  and  at  various  stages  of  Its  history 
men  have  believed  that  its  last  hour  was  close  at 
hand.  Its  utter  destruction  was  commonly  ex- 
pected among  intelligent  Christians  at  a  period  not 
very  remote ;  but  there  are  not  many  who  now 
suppose  that  the  earth  will  be  obliterated  from  the 
planetary  system.  It  will  be  subjected  to  great 
changes,  but  its  absolute  destruction  is  not  ex- 
pected by  any  commentator  of  respectable  standing 
in  modem  times.  These  changes  must  be  so  great 
that  they  are  described  by  Scriptural  terms  which 
seem  equivalent  to  destruction,  because  they  are 
essential  to  renovation. 

Prophecy  foretells  the  germs  of  events  combin- 
ing magnificent  changes  in  the  circumstances  and 
number  of  the  earth's  population,  that  could  only 
occur  by  miraculous  interposition,  out  of  the 
range  of  providential  government,  within  several 
centuries.  We  admit  that  population  would  increase 
with  a  rapidity  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  if  sana- 
tory measures  were  adopted  generally.  Hitherto 
the  labourer  has  been  more  than  adequate  for  the 
work;  and  life,  human  life,  has  been  the  least 
valuable  commodity  in  civilised  communities  — 
unless  the  labourer  bo  either  a  serf  or  a  slave,  and 
then  he  is  ordinarily  equal,  and  sometimes  superior, 
in  price  to  a  horse.     No  great  reason  existed. 


therefore,  in  civilised  communities,  to  preserve  life, 
except  God's  commandment — often  deemed  a  small 
reason ;  and  in  many  districts  efforts  have  been 
made  to  prevent  the  increase  of  population.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  mention,  on  this  subject,  the  infan- 
ticides of  China  or  of  India,  when  the  ordinary 
procoedings  of  parochial  authorities  in  England 
present  a  miserable  outline  of  infanticide,  calling 
for  investigations  from  which  the  heart  recoils ; 
when  in  Scotland  we  know  that  great  proprietors 
of  land,  and  great  proprietresses,  have  often  pre- 
vented and  punished  marriages  on  their  estates ; 
when  the  bills  of  mortality  prove  that  more  than 
half  of  the  deaths  annually  in  large  towns  are  those 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age ;  and  when  few 
men  expect  deliverance  from  all  these  frightful 
horrors  until  they  show,  as  it  can  bo  shown,  that 
the  State  could  make  no  more  valuable  investment 
than  in  the  means  of  preserving  life ;  that  in  no* 
thing  else  is  the  great  reward  in  the  keeping  of 
God's  commandments  more  apparent,  richer  in  all 
time,  and  all  returns  derivable  in  and  from  time. 

As  population  increased  at  a  rate  that  could  not, 
in  a  thousand  years,  make  the  desert  be  glad,  re- 
build the  old  waste  places,  and  plant  the  wilderneaa 
with  the  roses  of  cottage  gardens  and  cottage 
homosj  the  commentators,  who  believed  themselves 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  day,  referred  these  prophecies 
to  the  millennium  for  their  fulfilment,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  millennial  period  to  some  time 
subsequent  to  the  great  tribulation  among  all 
nations. 

Again,  a  number  of  them,  both  in  the  English 
and  the  Scotch  churches,  have  adopted  the  idea  of 
the  personal  reign  of  the  Redeemer  on  earth,  as  a 
means  that  entirely  obviates  any  doubts  regarding 
the  possibility  of  accomplishing  certain  objects 
within  a  fixed  and  short  time — for  by  this  expU- 
nation  we  come  to  an  end  of  present  discipline, 
even,  we  should  reverently  say,  of  the  exercise  of 
faith,  as  commonly  understood,  and  enter  upon  an 
entirely  new  state.  It  is  perhaps  necessary,  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  to  remind  some  of 
these  writers  that  their  arguments  appear  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  who-worketh  even  now  in 
the  world — although  that  is  only  in  appearance, 
originating  in  an  earnest  and  occasionaJly  rapid 
style  of  controversial  writing ;  for  even  on  these 
topics  a  controversial  nature  cannot  be  entirely 
subdued  ;  as  no  other  men,  we  believe,  would  more 
anxiously  repudiate  that  error.  In  their  argument 
they  do  not  allege  that  great  changes  might  not 
be  wrought  out  by  any  appointed  means,  but  they 
say  that  the  employment  of  certain  means  has  been 
revealed,  and  that  the  personal  reign  of  the  Re- 
deemer on  earth  will  occur,  in  consistence  with 
Scripture.  The  statement,  if  true,  ends  contro- 
versy— only  there  are  many  persons  who  do  not 
see  the  announcement  in  the  texts.     Biiferences 


■ "-  -  ■■^__  —    ■- 

*  **  The  Oifit  TribttlalioBi  or  the  Thiagi  CoviDg  on  the  Earth,"   By  the  Bev.  John  ComaiBg,  T).D.   London :  B.  Bcatlny. 
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of  this  natare  are  traceable  to  a  peculiarity  in  pro- 
phetical passages.     The  same  prophecy,  and  the 
same  words,  apply  often  to  different  and  distant 
events.     Dr.  Cumming  himself,  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tarcs  in  this   work — the  tenth — on  the   words 
contained  in  Matthew  xxiv,  34,  "  This  generation 
shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fnlfilled," 
furnishes  a  onrions  example  of  the  errors  originat- 
ing in  a  forgetfulness  of  this  pecaliarity.  He  holds 
that  Stranss,  the  German  critic,  who  is  deemed 
the  originator  of  the  mythical,  or,  as  it  is  perversely 
called,  the  "  rational'*  school  of  interpretation,  and 
such  different  men  as  Barnes,  or,  in  another  gene- 
ration, Matthew  Henry,  were  wrong  In  applying 
the  word  t^enea  to  the  men  then  alive.    Strauss  held 
that,  by  this  meaning,  he  had  found  error ;  because, 
undoubtedly,  all  the  things  mentioned    in    the 
chapter  had  not  occurred  when  that  generation 
passed  away,  forasmuch  as  many  of  them  have  not 
occurred  yet.    Dr.  Cumming  agrees  therefore  with 
8tier,  an  Evangelical  German  critic,  and  with  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  that  the  word  employed  means 
not  a  generation  of  men  but  a  race  of  men.    The 
Jewish  race,  according  to  this  interpretation,  form 
those  who  will  not  pass  away  as  a  distinct  people 
until  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.     Both  parties, 
accordmg  to  the  peculiarity  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, are  correct  in  a  limited  sense.     The  word 
employed  means  a  generation,  a  race,  duration,  or 
time.    It  is  probably  employed  in  Matthew  xxiv. 
34  in  order  to  a  fulfilment  in  all  its  three  meanings. 
Its  first  and  narrow  meaning  was  accomplished  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  State 
by  Titus  and  Vespasian,  during  the  existence  of 
that  generation  of  men  to  whom  the  words  were 
spoken.     It  will  be  fulfilled  in  other  events  before 
the  Jewish  nation,  as  a  nation,  pass  away  into  a 
larger  nation,   and  Ephraim  shall  no  more  vex 
Judah.    As  respects  all  the  events  foretold  by  our 
Lord,  "  time"  itself  will  not  pass  away  until  they 
be  fulfilled ;  and  the  last  meaning  of  the  word,  rich 
as  it  is  in  meaning,  will  be  exhausted  when  all 
tribes  *'  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory,"  and 
time  shall  be  no  more.    The  prophecy  will  then 
be  completely  fulfilled  in  the  perfect  exhaustion  of 
the  word.     Even  as  relates  to  many  death  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  victory,  so  time  will  be  swallowed 
up  in  eternity. 

We  are  prepared  to  hear  on  this  subject,  as  we 
have  heard  on  others,  that  the  word  should  have 
been  plain.  It  is  plain.  It  could  not  be  plainer, 
but  a  prophecy,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is 
couched  usually  in  language  that  becomes  clear  in 
the  event,  and  is  only  rendered  clear  by  that  sore 
criticism  or  its  approach.  The  Greek  t/euea  is 
translated  in  nearly  all  versions  of  Scripture  as  a 
generation,  but  it  was  not  left  to  German  or  even 
modem  criticism  to  point  out  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures. The  old  English  commentators  were  quite 
equal  to  the  critical  investigation  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  but  when  they  got  into  an  interpretation 
of  any  word  they  seldom  improved  the  rendering. 


In  "The  Critica  Sacra,"  by  Edward  Leigh,  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  of  which  the  third  edition 
was  printed  in  1650,  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word  is  given  thus — 

Natio,  progeniei,  SDtai,  geniu,  seeiilaiD,  often.  It  aatven 
an  Hebreir  word  which  signifieih  i^eneratumsm,  aUUm, 
tempu  Yita  qoo  homo  peregrinatar  in  nmndo  Oenesii  Tii.  1 
ud  15-16.  Pro  gsnte  anupiitar,  Matthew  xxW.  M. 
Bigniiicat  yrara.  fl«l»neoDornfpoadeiu,11ttthewxuu.£6 
cju  astatit  hofBiaes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  was  thinking  then 
of  the  English  translations  of  the  Scripture,  but  in 
a  Latin  note  he  adda — 

Ooeuioosllj  it  is  taken  for  an  age,  and  Maetinei  for  the 
natioB  or  the  nee,  aa  in  Matthew. 

From  which  we  may  infer  that  Leigh  had  the  idea 
subsequently  taught  by  Stier  and  others,  that  the 
word  in  Matthew  really  meant  nation  or  race.  In 
mentioning  at  another  place  "Dor  respondens** 
to  which  he  alludes  in  the  preceding  extract,  he 
interprets  it  as— 

Dnratio,  staa,  generatio,  aeealam,  tempoa  Titaa  haaanK ; 
et  per  ayneedochen  bominea  qnibaaean  qnia  Tivit.  Aratatea 
•ig :  darabilem. 

And  in  a  note  he  writes  : — 

Dor  Hebraia  at  genea  Oraacia  dnratioaem  aigatieat  aita 
tempora  qua  menaarsB  annt  dnrationia. 

It  is  not  necessary  we  believe  to  quote  ancient 
commentators  to  show  that  that  word  was  held  by 
them  applicable  to  race,  or  that  in  an  enlarged 
sense  it  meant  a  dispensation — a  duration — time 
itself ;  but  as  a  curious  point  in  literary  inqairy 
we  may  observe  that  explanations  now  assigned  to 
critics  of  modern  days,  are  found  to  be  very  old 
sometimes.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  note  how- 
ever, the  inference  from  the  passage  that  the  Jews 
as  a  separate  natiou  or  race  will  pass  away  after  the 
occurrence  of  certain  events.  The  mere  sup- 
position would  distract  all  the  interpretations  of  the 
school  to  which  Dr.  Cumming  belongs — and  it  is 
a  school  of  very  worthy  men,  whose  dreams  we  do 
not  desire  to  interrupt  particularly,  because  events 
will  interrupt  them.  Still  the  second  part  of  the 
prophecy  will  occur  probably.  No  doubt  it  wili 
occur  if  the  idea  be  correct  that  there  exists  any 
such  second  part. 

Errors  of  interpretation  frequently  arise  in 
consequence  of  forgetfulness  that  a  prophecy  may 
have  contracted,  enlarged,  and  larger  fulfilments  : 
through  which,  difficulties  will  arise  in  the  path  of 
those  who  insist  on  giving  only  one  meaning  to 
certain  words. 

Dr.  Cumming's  work,  instead  of  being  a  treatise 
on  an  event  as  we  anticipated,  is  a  series  of  dis- 
cursive and  disjointed  lectures'  on  a  multitude  of 
topics,  all  bearing  doubtless  less  or  more  towarda 
the  grand  object  contemplated  in  the  volume.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  taken  the  sub- 
stance of  these  lectures,  and  arranged  them  in  m 
consecutive  statement. 

He  concludes  his  preface  by  stating  that  Lord 
Garliale*8   opinion  expreiaed   in  a  toIoim    on 
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Daniel  TiiL,  that  we  an  approaching  the  oloae  of 
the  present  dispensation,  should  "make  secular 
writers  suspect  that  there  is  ground  of  investiga- 
tion, not  matter  for  merriment  and  inrective,  in  so 
sacred  and  interesting  subjects  of  study.*' 

Secular  writers  may  not  always  agree  with  Dr. 
Gumming,  and  some  of  them  may  mention  his  opinions 
with  a  little  merriment  or  a  sharp  sneer ;  but  as  a 
class  there  may  be  some  men  amongat  us  who  do 
not  turn  prophecy  into  merriment.  The  country 
would  be  in  a  wretched  condition,  if  the  exceptions 
were  not  so  numerous  as  to  be  rather  the  rule. 
Dr.  Gumming  must  know  surely  that  there  are 
pulpits  where  his  opinions  are  met  with  a  sneer ; 
and  as  forming  a  small  portion  of  the  press — one 
item  in  the  mass — we  think  the  pulpit  would  do 
wisely  to  abstain  from  sneers  at  the  press;  or 
censures  which  are  inapplicable  except  in  a  con- 
tracted sense. 

We  disagree,  for  example,  with  Dr.  Gumming's 
minute  condeseensions  on  dates;  exactly  as  we 
have  disagreed  with  other  people's  certificate  of 
details,  because  we  reverence  the  subject  and  seek 
to  see  nothing  that  is  Scriptural  exposed  to  sneers. 

Dr.  Gumming  reealls  iu  this  volume  what  he 
had  previously  said,  that  the  last  vial  began,  in  all 
probability,  to  be  poured  out  in  1848,  '*  from  which 
time  to  1867  we  may  expect  to  feel  its  intensest 
effects."  As  it  is  poured  into  the  air,  he  says  that 
disease  is  prevalent,  that  **  the  medical  treatment 
which  was  proper  some  ten  years  ago  is  not  ap- 
plicable now,"  that  physicians  frequently  "  remark 
some  change,  probably  in  the  air,  or  its  ozone,  or  its 
electricity.  .  .  .  followed  by  a  weakening  of  the 
springs  of  life ;"  and  he  adds,  "  there  is  at  present 
an  area  accumulation  and  intensity  of  morbiQo 
i^enoies  in  the  air  which  no  previous  year  has 
wttneesed."  Theae  may  be  correct  descriptions 
but  general  mortality  has  not  increased.  Dr.  Gum- 
ming says : — 

Biaeafte,  dariog  the  lait  ten  yeart,has  steadily  ttrack  with 
destniotive  blight  the  potato  and  the  vine,  men  and  cattle, 
with  a  Ibree  a&d  frequency  sorely  anniual ;  and  the  oolj  ex- 
planation •cieotifie  ioTestigation  hat  arrived  at,  is  jost  that 
stated  in  prophecy  as  the  effect  of  the  last  tial,  a  morbific 
taint  or  inflaence  in  "  the  air.**  I  do  not  say  there  never 
was  before  eholera,  or  dipthetia,  or  miasma  destrnetive  of 
vegetable  life;  but  sorely  these  infloenccs,  all  of  them  the 
sobjects  of  prophecy,  have  reeently  been  developed  with  an 
ioteaaity,  a  oontinoity,  and  to  an  extent,  and  with  a  con- 
canrenoe,  at  least  most  nnosoal. 

The  author  forgets  that  he  has  assigned  the 
odmmeneement  of  this  vial  "  in  all  probability  to 
1848,"  but  disease  in  potatoe  fields  raged  more 
iercely  before  than  since  that  year.  It  was  de- 
veloped extensively  in  1846 ;  and  more  terribly  in 
184^.  Famine  and  fever  followed  in  the  subse- 
quent year,  but  vegetable  health  improved  in  1848, 
and  we  remark  that  it  has  improved  ever  since. 

The  disease  of  the  vine  was  more  recent.  What- 
ever origin  may  be  assigned  to  these  influences 
they  are  not  confined  in  their  destructive  power  to 
the  vine.  Mulberry  trees  have  suffered  from 
them  so  much  that  iu  fourteen  years  our  importa- 


tions of  raw  silks  from  Ohioa  have  inereased  aeven 
fold  and  are  now  over  seventy  thousand  bales  per 
annum. 

Gholera  and  diptheria  may  appear  to  be  new 
diseases,  but  old  diseases  happily  have  been  entirely 
subdued  in  this  country.  We  have  not  now 
leprosy,  but  it  once  existed  even  here ;  the  bla^ 
sickness,  the  sweating  sickness,  and  the  plague, 
appear  all  to  liave  ravaged  this  land  at  diffevoit 
periods;  and  for  centuries  they  have  been  unknown. 

Earthquakes  have  been  common  within  the  years 
named,  but  not  more  common  and  not  more 
calamitous  in  their  results  than  in  distant  years. 
Intelligence  of  these  calamities  is  now  spread  with 
greater  percision  and  rapidity  than  in  former 
periods ;  and  events  occurring  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth  wliich  might  have  been  entirely  unkuown  in 
Britain  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  now  chronicled  in 
the  minutest  particular.  We  should  not  accept 
therefore  these  circumstances  as  important  to  the 
argument  by  themselves ;  but  in  conjunction  with 
political  symptoms;  with  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars — we  are  compelled  to  admit  a  certain  weight 
in  them  of  circumstantial  evidence.  The  politicai 
symptoms  are  patent  to  all  men,  and  force  them- 
selves on  the  attention  of  the  most  careless.  We 
read  them  in  volunteer  rifle  corps!  and  the 
general  feeling  that  the  nation  amid  its  labours  of 
peace,  must  make  preparation  for  war.  Gradually  we 
seem  to  fall  into  the  state  of  the  Jews  themselvesa 
when  they  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  after  the 
Jewish  captivity ;  working  with  weapons  by  their 
side.  Mazaini  teaches  from  political  experience 
and  instinct  the  probabilities  drawn  by  Dr.  Gum- 
ming and  other  commentators  from  Scripture. 

Through  all  his  lectures  the  author  runs  in  the 
common  rut,  believing  that  the  Jews  are  the  entire 
people  addressed  as  Israel ;  or  descendants  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  connexion  of  this  subject  with  the 
description  of  a  temple  in  the  eight  chapters  which 
close  £zekiel  is  not  apparent,  and  after  having 
read  the  lecture  it  is  not  clearer  to  us  than  before. 
However,  the  author  thiuks  that  the  prophet 
describes  a  literal  building  of  stone  and  other  aub- 
jects.     He  si^s  : — 

I  believe  that  splendid  prophecy  in  the  last  eight  ehspt'ert 
of  Esekiel,  with  its  temple,  the  allocation  of  the  tribea, 
their  distribvtion  throaghoat  the  land,  will  bn  strict^ 
realised. 

We  do  not  believe  that,  although  we  know  that 
this  great  error  is  so  fearfully  Judaisiug  some  per- 
sons that  they  might  "strictly"  recommence 
sacrifices,  "  burnt  offerings,  and  sin  offerings,  and 
trespass  offerings,"  with  the  addenda  of  altars, 
priests  and  singers, — and  tables  for  slaughter ; 
and  slaughterers  in  public  worship ;  yet  now  there 
is  no  more  sacrifice,  no  altar,  no  priest,  saving 
Him  who  hath  made  one  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  has 
now  an  unchangeable  priesthood. 

In  order  to  force  his  favourite  interpretatioA. 

Dr.  Gumming  tells  us  in  this  lecture  in  respect  to 

one  passage  thus : — 
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Wo  fttpuftt  iMidl  iiiBM  "  MMi J  innfrinrrii  **  and 
it  naj  be  lemarked  that  the  laod  of  Judea  in  Nov 
Tertamept  timea  waa  a  small  spot,  but  we  proeeed 
with  the  quotation : — 

Tht  efillMt « trihe^  it  aoi  aMBad  to  tha  0«atUct»  it  it 
tbt  iiitiBctift  appdfaaioa  of  the  Jovt. 

Now  there  la  no  reaaon  whateter  to  believe  this 
cri&ioiaa,  for  the  worda  onginallj  employed  have 
a  wide  applieation.  Thej  eoold  not  be  wider,  and 
IB  the  paasage  qnoted,  aa  in  Revelaliona  L  7.  we 
pieanme  thai  thej  refer  to  men  of  all  kindreds. 
Tei»  if  we  were  to  adopt  theae  details,  how  are  we 
to  reooBcile  them  with  the  redivision  of  the  land 
among  all  the  tribca  of  larael  mentioned  ezproaslj 
hj  aaoM  in  theae  ekieing  dmplera  of  Eiekiel.  A 
snprenney  ia  even  aooorded  to  Joseph  (xlvii.  IS) 
—'*  Joseph  al«ir  iM» /we  portions.**  The  words 
italieiaed  are  In  onr  tranalatbn,  bnt  not  in  the 
origlnaL  In  the  lbr^-e{ghth  ehapter,  fourth  and 
ilftli  vecMs^  we  have  the  diatribntion  to  Joseph  of 
two  portions— <me  for  Ephraim  and  one  for  Ma- 
nasseh.  These  tribes  fomied  no  part  of  the  Jewiah 
eommnnity  in  New  Teatament  times.  It  was 
eonslderablj  mixed  with  Edomites,  lineally  de- 
aeended  Hditews^  and  a  little  prohab^  with  Sama- 
ritana ;  but  there  ia  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
tea  tribee  were  ao  represented  b  that  sooietj  aa 
to  entitle  them  to  the  great  part  of  the  land  aceorded 
to  them  in  tlus  passage.  Pacts  of  this  sort  are 
disposed  of  by  the  Jewish  school  with  any  manner 
of  treatment  that  may  be  convenient  for  the  im* 
mediate  purpose ;  but  the  facta  remain  unchanged, 
inthout  their  explanation  we  cannot  reach  the 
meaning  of  prophecy,  but  must  go  round  a  cirele, 
with  truth,  in  its  centre,  unknown.  The  literal 
idea  of  a  temple,  applied  to  the  same  scene  which 
is  described  in  Eevelations  as  a  city  wherein  John 
saw  no  tevple,  is  inexplicable — unless  we  adopt 
old  Matthew  Heniy  s  suggestion,  that  **all  temple,** 
as  in  BadLiel,  or  *'no  temple,"  as  in  Bevelatious, 
are  the  same  praeticaBy;  but  in  that  case  the 
arehitecturel  member  of  Dr.  Cumming's  congrega- 
tion,  who  has  reduced  the  eight  chapters  into  a 
phm«  which  faa^'  been  exhibited  in  the  Doctor's 
schoolroom,  spent  his  strength  for  nought,  and 
laboured  in  vain. 

We  can  only  deal  with  these  statemcDts  in  a 
frsgmentary  way,  because  they  appear  in  that  form, 
and  it  is  not  adtantageous — it  does  not  secure 
accuncy.  Thus,  in  the  ninth  lecture,  *'  The 
livening  Light,**  the  author  says— 

Iiot  at  look  ialo  cittlipii.  Ii  is  retll/  wonderftl  how 
littla  we  aodentand  of  it.  The  Itngiitgv  of  the  Pttriaroh 
upon  the  pbini  of  Shiatr  it  ts  fteth  wA  ipplietble  to  at  in 
the  prettat  <ay  at  it  wtt  in  hit  own,  arhea  he  ttked,  tpeek- 
iDg  of  tomt  fival  philoeopher,  tone  proad 


The  author  quotes  the  beautiful  language  in  the 
'thirty->eighth  chapter  of  Job ;  but  hu  transfer  of 
Job  Co  the  phuns  of^hinar  is  not  a  prooeeding  that 


we  understand.  Job  may  or  may  not  hafe  sccil 
them,  or  trevelled  over  them,  but  he  did  not  reside 
upon  them,  and  had  perhaps  very  little  bnstDess 
in  that  i|iiwtar  Tory  probably  Job  waa  the  aixth 
In  deaeent  frem  Abrehim,  both  on  the  lathen  and 
aothei^s  side,  bebg  the  son  of  Duke  Zeiah,  the 
son  of  Bend,  the  son  of  Esau  and  Bashemath,  the 
daughter  of  Ishmaei.  In  that  piobability,  and  it 
ia  not  a  weak  one,  Job  was  the  second  king  of 
Edom ;  and  In  these  daya  the  kingdom  waa  not 
extresMly  populous ;  bnt  however  that  may  kare 
been,  he  was  an  Idnssean* 

Again,  in  the  eleventh  ketnre,  ''The  Fiaa% 
Saved,"  on  the  text— <«  Bnt  he  that  ahall  endure 
unto  the  end,  the  aame  ahall  be  aaved/*  we  saeet 
the  following  passage  :— 

And  the  world,  ia  the  Mit  pbee,  will  ttaeil  jo«  ia  the 
thtpe  of  Maitaoo,  the  God  of  the  age,  before 
to  fliaeh  fiuthfalaoH,  eo  aneh  jatlice,  to  waeh  kii 
wiattiatly  taaviiead.  He  wiU  tall  yoa,  yoa  weal 
to  be  rieh ;  Ihnatandt  are  ia  the  iaee»  aad  jom  «31  odj 
toeeeed  bj  pattiag  forth  all  joar  ttreafth,  aad  imaBtag  at 
the  veiy  top  of  yoar  tpced.  Never  care,  he  wHl  tell  joa, 
what  joa  trample  dowa ;  if  joar  eooipctitor  Uh»  jaat  ttake 
hia  a  palhwty  to  lift  yoa  a  little  higher,  aad  to  Iwlp  jea 
OB  a  little  qaickw ;  do  aot  mM  rhfariay,  do  aoi  t^al 
Ijiag^  do  BOt  atiad  fidte  advertitiBg,  do  aot  auad  all  aoctt 
of  deeeptioB ;  ia  the  wordt  of  the  Utim  poat-« 

fieai  reete  ti  pottit.    Si  bob  real 
Qaoitodo  rem. 

Thatit— *'KoBqr;  honcttly,  if  joa  caa  get  it  by  hooeity ; 
bat  if  aot,  get  moaej  at  toy  taeriiet^  aad  at  aqy  priee." 

It  may  not  have  been  necessaiy  to  bring  the 
Latin  poet  into  this  discussion,  bnt  aa  he  ia  theic^ 
and  in  a  volume  of  aome  mark,  justiee  should  have 
been  done  to  the  terseness  of  his  writing.  A 
psnphrase  may  do  in  the  pulpit,  but  not  in  the 
press.  "  Money  rightly  if  you  can.  If  not  money 
anyhow  money,'*  is  the  rendering  of  this  Hue  and 
a  half. 

Matters  of  this  nature  indicate  haste ;  hat  that 
is  hardly  permisaible  in  a  book  under  an  i^palling 
title,  designed  to  open  out  the  shadowing  of  future 
sorrows  and  sufferings — for  the  pagea  ahoold  all 
bear  marks  of  care,  and  caution,  and  thought.  Yet, 
perhaps,  for  something  gained  by  caiition«  much 
might  have  been  lost  in  glowing  pictures,  which 
is  obtained. 

The  twelfth  lecture  «  The  Last  Gonflagntion,'* 
is  an  imaginative,  and  at  the  same  time  a  (naetical 
painting  of  a  future  event  in  words.  We  do  not 
use  the  term  ImagiBative  with  the  notion  of  ficti* 
tious,  but  because,  to  a  certain  extent,  any  deaorip- 
tion  of  something  that  has  been  never  seen,  mast 
be  imsginative.  The  spirit  of  aome  parts  of  thia 
lecture  is  oommendableb  and  of  others  not  consis- 
tent.   Thus,  page  142—- 

And  when  tgtin  there  thtll  be  felt  perplexity*  MtioB 
ritf ng  Qp  tgiiost  natloa,  kingdom  agtiatt  kiagdom— Vnaee 
with  Rattia  agiiatt  Aattria^  and  Prattia,  aad  Saglead  iB 
mortal  ttraggle ;  India  ia  revolt,  aad  Cbiaa  at  war  with  at ; 
aad  oommerdtl  ooovaltiont,  pctiileacn^  aad  plt^aet  in  du 
▼ere  plteet,  they  will  ti^, "  II  it  owiag  to  mitmaatgtoieat, 
red-tapeitm,  the  want  of  the  right  mta  ia  the  right  plaee. 
DraiB  Loadoa,  attend  to  taaltary  amttert,  aad  eholeiB  will 
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ditappaar  and  diaaaw  dia  out.  Ilaf  a  nothing  to  do  «Uh 
prophecy.  Pay  no  regard  to  what  are  pndieted  in  Um 
Word  of  God." 

This  is  an  extremely  aojust  passage.  Some 
persons  may  hold  that  there  is  great  mismanage- 
ment in  public  affairs,  and  that  the  right  men  are 
not  in  the  right  places ;  and  others  that  sanitary 
improYements  deserve  attention,  and  a  great  deal 
more  of  it  than  they  receive,  yet  hold  prophecy  in 
no  less  reverence  than  Dr.  Gumming.  We  m^y 
hold,  and  say,  that  Sir  R.  W.  Garden  and  Mr. 
Jjeatham  should  not  have  been  guilty  of  bribery  at 
Gloucester  and  Wakefield,  without  disbelieving,  or 
even  neglecting  Scripture.  It  may  be  our  opinion 
that  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  should  not  bsTC  been 
wasled  by  defective  cookery  in  the  Grimea,  or  by 
ignorant  tailoring  in  Oude,  without  incurring  the 
blame,  for  we  cannot  ^thereby  incur  the  guilt,  of 
negligence  concerning  immortal  souls — ours  and 
theirs.  We  may  suppose  the  continuous  murder- 
ing of  innocents,  from  actual  and  personal  sin, 
shown  by  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  by  even  more 
saddening  disclosures  in  the  metropolitan  parishes, 
to  be  a  crime  of  frightful  magnitude*  and  say  so  as 
we  have  opportunity,  without  being  debarred  even 
by  a  man  whose  denunciation  is  of  no  consequence 
on  earth,  and  much  less  importance,  if  thst  were 
possible,  in  heaven,  from  the  number  of  those  who 
believe  in  prophetic  inspiration  and  the  Scriptures. 
Because  we  believe  them,  simply  and  truly  believe, 
we  denounce  in  a  humble  way  the  crimes  which 
old  prophets,  in  more  crushing  language  than 
wrilers  now  can  or  dare  use,  stigmatised  in  their 
utterance  of  blessings  on  those  who  considered  the 
case  of  the  poor,  and  woes  to  the  oppressors. 
Isaiah  the  prince  of  prophets,  or  the  Prophet 
Prince,  must  have  been  considered  a  dangerous 
Hadical  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  suppose  that  priests 
denounced,  as  a  king  murdered  hiiG.  Jeremiah 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  because  he  was  not 
only  faithful  in  the  delivery  of  his  message  regard- 
ing the  duty  to  their  Maker  and  Preserver  of  the 
king  and  the  people,  but  also  his  message  respect- 
ing the  mutual  duties  of  governed  and  governors. 
The  passage  quoted  from  this  lecture  on  the  last 
conflagration  is  inconsistent  with  the  sensible  and 
Scriptural  counsel  given  in  another  page  to  all  in 
*  their  several  places  and  labours  to  pursue  what- 
ever their  bands  And  to  do,  rivetted  by  the  words 
of  Him  who  said,  "  Occupy  till  I  come." 

Nobody  doubts  that  Dr.  Gumming  is  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  scholarship;  yet  such  errors  as 
the  following  disfigure  a  work.  He  tells  us  truly 
that  God  may  have  inexhaustible  means  in  science 
to  be  evolved  hereafter,  whereby  '*  there  shall  be 
no  more  sea,  in  one  sense— no  more  danger  from 
the  sea — no  more  storms  on  the  sea — no  more  sea, 
except  as  a  pathway  of  pleasure  from  land  to  land.'* 
1  he  opinion  may  be  correct,  and  we  have  only  to 
do  with  this  illustration  :— « 

To  give  some  oiplanatkiD— aoppoae  I  should  hw  told 
yon  twenty  yean  ago  that  a  day  wonU  ooma  vhoo  a  mer- 
{:|iant  on  (ha  £s^Bge  la  J^oadoa  aboiiU  talk  to  a  manhant 


on  the  Broadway  at  New  Yorlit  and  ihooU  noaiva  anawara 
in  the  ocnraa  of  half  an  hoar,  and  that  poaitivaly  tba  aaeaage 
teat  from  New  York  at  two  o*olook  in  the  Amj  ihoold  reach 
London  an  hoar  or  two  Wore ;  if  1  had  laid  aach  a  thing, 
yon  woold  havo  eet  ma  down  ae  one  of  the  wildest  dreamera 
that  ever  lived,  if  not  altogether  a  k^plaea  aifd  bopelaa 
Inoatie.  -    •    i 

The  realisation,  however,  says  the  lecturer,  has 
become  certain.  It  may  be  so,  allhough  we  have 
doubts  concerning  the  present  means  and  the  pre- 
sent route ;  but  the  positions  of  London  and  New 
York  are  reverMd  in  the  passage  quoted.  A  mes- 
sage despatched  to  Londoafrom  New  York  at  two 
o'clock  p.m.,  would  have  no  probability  of  finding 
ft  London  merchant  on  'Ghange.  He  would  be 
gone  home  for  the  day ;  and  a  London  message 
despatched  to  New  York  at  two  o'elock  would  be 
received  early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  American 
city.   . 

The  Judaiiring  error  poisons  the  ai^gumoDtsof 
the  lecturer  at  every  turn.  Wherever  it  can  be 
brought  in  it  is  introduced.  Thus,  in  the  thir- 
teenth lecture,  **  bearing  Deliverance^'*  after  re- 
ferring to  the  incapacity  of  all  our  infloenee  to 
sustain  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire^  whidi 
it  is  our  duty  as  faithful  and  honest  allies  to  em- 
ploy nevertheless,  the  writer  says—' 

In  the  same  paper  I  read,  **  The  admission  of  the  Turkish 
state  into  the  Eompean  qr«tem  nnder  the  ooaosels  and  tha 
tutelage  of  tha  Western  Powers,  is  now  inevitable  :**  thnt 
is,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  an  iodapaodeat  nationality.  Of 
eonrso  it  will  not  be,  aad  I  am  qootiag  it  simply  aa  a  proof 
of  the  fnUlment  of  thai  statameat  of  the  Apoaalypae,  "  Tba 
sixth  angel  poured  his  vial  into  the  air,  and  the  great  river 
Euphrates  was  dried  ap,  that  tha  way  of  tha  kings  from  tha 
sun-rising^— that  is  the  Jews — **  might  be  prepafod." 

Dr.  Gumming  uses  the  phrase  "  sun  rising"  for 
"  East"  poetically,  but  unnecessarily.    The  term 
east  is  perfectly  well  understood,  and  has  the  same 
meaning  as  sun  rising.  It  is  not  altered  by  Booth- 
royd  in  his  translation,  and  all  changes  in  our 
translation  are  pernicious  that  are  uonecessaiy. 
Dr.Gumming  applies  the  term  Kings  of  the  East  to 
the  Jews,  in  accordance  with  all  the  class  of  inter- 
preters whom  he  follows.    It  is  an  old  application. 
No  advance^  at  least,  is  made  in  that  respect,  and 
none  can  be  made,  if  the  application  be  correct ; 
but  no  reason  exists  for  that  supposition.    In  re- 
cent times  Dr.  Ghalmers  insisted  much  on  this 
idea.     It  was  repeatedly  wrought  into  his  memo- 
randa or  notes.   Dr.  Keith,  who  gained  great  cele- 
brity by  bis  expositions  of  prophecy,  had  the  same 
opinion*    It  was  derived  in  both  of  these  cases 
from  prior  and  well  known  sources;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  forced,  while,  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  a  meaning  altogether  literal  and  natural. 
The  term  Kings  of  the  East  is  applicable  to  the 
JPrench,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  Each  of  these  nations  haa  Orientid  posses- 
sions.   It  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  Dutch, 
because  they  are  mere  deq^y  iBterested  in  the 
Orients  and  pertain  to  a  race  who  are^  in  a  very 
bccad  and  plain  sense,  Kings  of  the  East.    The 
empire  of  the  East  baloogs  to  our  people  and 
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the  ^tyktg  up  of  the  Enplinites,  or  tlie  Tnrkisli 
empire,  not  onlj  prepares  tbe  way  for  them,  but 
oompela  ibem  to  take  that  way.     This  leading  on 
is  so  obfions,  that  now  tbe  millennial  school  gener- 
ally admit  ita  great  probability,  and  say  that  we 
will  be  compelled,  by  political  erents,  to  seize 
Syria,  and  as  a  political  measure  enooorage  the 
Jews  to  colonise  that  country,  and  guarantee  their 
independence  there.     This  was  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  we  think,  who  was  not  distinguished  so 
much  for  accurate  criticism,  not  being  at  all  remark- 
able in  that  department,  as  for  common  sense  and 
sagacity.     He  supposed,  aa  many  others  now  sup- 
pose, that  our  power  would  be  employed  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Syria.    At  any  rate, 
this  passage  in  Ee? elations  can  hsTC  no  reference 
to  the  Jews,  for  they  are  not  now,  and  never  were. 
Kings  of  the  East,  although  it  is  singular  to  re- 
mark the  penreraity  wherewith  commentators  cling 
to  a  blunder  into  which  any  considerable  number 
lia?e  fallen. 

In  another  lecture,  **  Locomotion  and  Learning," 
Dr.  Cummbg  says  :— 

Agaia,  we  aotice  Another  eTideooe  of  the  iacrease  of 
knowledge;  oemely,  the  diaooreriee  made  respectiug  the 
hnmao  nee  in  erery  land.  Ton  reeoUeet  the  old  prediction 
in  Oenetia,  that  *<  Japheth  ifaall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ; 
and  Ham  ihall  be  a  bondiman  of  bondsmen.'*  That  was  a 
earte  laiogM  with  a  bletting,  pronounced  upon  three  races. 
Kew  it  is  not  a  donbtfnl  qneition  at  all  what  these  represent. 
Bhem  represents  the  Asiatic ;  Japheth  the  European ;  and 
Haia,  or  Canaan,  tbe  African.  I  do  not  now  enter  into  the 
proofs ;  bat  if  yon  turn  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  set  before 
at  al  this  moment,  Japheth  now  dwells  in  the  tents  of  Shem 
^-■flgland  is  at  thie  moment  the  mistress  of  all  India ;  the 
most  magniieent  of  the  tents  of  Shem.  And  it  is  from  this 
prediction  that  I  believe  England  will  not  lose  India;  for  the 
prediction  is  that  it  is  to  be  hers.  And  again,  we  read  in 
another  passage  that  Ham  is  to  be  a  bondsman  of  bondsmen. 
Now  what  ia  tbe  eiiating  fact  F  The  African  ia  a  abiTe 
•till.  I  an  not  joetifjing  the  people  that  inake  him  a  slave ; 
but  it  it  the  fact  that  in  the  Southern  States  of  America ;  it 
ii  the  fact  too  in  other  diatriots  of  the  tropical  climates ;  and 
a  hct  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of,  and  that  ctcu  all  efforts  to 
preteat  hare  only  ended  in  promoting ;  that  the  children  of 
Caoaaa,  or  of  Ham,  are  bondsmen  of  bondsmen.  Ton  have 
thenfore  the  predietione  of  old  being  fulflUed  ]  and  the  more 
you  beoome  acquainted  with  the  world,  the  more  eiaetly  joa 
reach  the  CTidence  of  the  fnlfllment  of  the  prophecj— 
*  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 

To  the  lecturer  the  deeoecdanta  of  Japheth, 
Shem,  and  Ham,  are  clearly  known.  No  doubt 
exists  regarding  them.  They  are  the  Africans, 
Asiatics,  and  Europeans.  To  say  the  best  of  this 
criticism  it  is  an  asaumption  without  evidence. 
All  the  human  race  are  Asiatics  to  begin  with ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  neither  of  the  three  great 
Patriarcha  e?er  passed  out  of  Asia.  We  do  not 
approve  of  needless  tampering  with  our  authorised 
translation,  but  an  expositor  of  these  topics  should 
know  that  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Camming  is 
differently  rendered.  As  it  stands  we  may  remark 
that  it  is  impoBsible  to  decide  tbe  meaning. 
Japhetit  may  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  as  master 
or  servant,  aa  protected  or  protector— and  which 
p£  the  modea  ie  iBtended  P    Jap^b  shall  be  e&« 


larged  wouM  scarcely  answer  the  question.     It  ia 
only  circumstantial  evidence.    Old  commentators 
supposed  that  Japheth  would  bring  bis  temporal 
wealth  into  the  tents  of  Shem,  with  whose  progeny 
remained  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  to  which 
the  Japhetbic  famities  would  be  introduced.    80  old 
geographers   divided   the   worid  exactly   as   Dr. 
Gamming  does.     Britain  and  Spain  belonged  to 
Javan,  and  formed  Tarshish ;   a  common  name  to 
both.     All  these  theories  have  this  dilcuHy  that 
they  take  no  notice  of  migration  and  transmigra- 
tion.    They  do  not  take  into  account  the  obvious 
differences  in  the  European  races.     Between  them 
there  is  no  common   bond,  and  little  common 
interest.     History  gives  us  faint  glimpses  of  the 
influx  of  a  barbarous  race,  through  inbospitaUe 
forests,  on  tbe  civilisation  of  Europe.      Aa  they 
emerged  from  the  Baltic,  or  from  tbe  Danube,  they 
earri^  with  them  fierce  customs  formed  ia  tiw 
north.     They  were  idolaters  of  wood  and  stone, 
with  a  wild  and  romantic  superstition  suited  to 
natures  that  seemed  seared  and  torn  by  sufferings 
until  they  were  fitted  only  for  instrumeuta  of  ven- 
geance.    They  formed   gradually  under   various 
titles,  although  still  identified  under  a  common 
language  —  common    at    its  root  —  the   leading 
Christian  nations  of  Europe  now — those  who  have 
become  the  restorers  of  Christian  truth  in  a  great 
measure — the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe.    Dr. 
Camming  will  find  great  difliculty  in  showing  that 
they  were  descendants  of  Japheth ;  and  if  he  could 
the  passage  would  afford  him  no  warrant  for  the  pos- 
session by  the  English  of  India,  since  the  propbe^ 
would  be  fulfilled  as  literally,  according  to  his  views, 
if  the  French  or  Bussians  or    other  Europeans 
possessed  that  land  as  if  it  remained  with  Eng- 
land. 

We  stated  that  the  passage  has  been  differently 
rendered.  Boothroyd  uses  a  translation  approved 
by  commentators  and  critics  of  mark  before  his 
time.    In  his  Bible  the  verses  run  as  follows : — 

Aoearsed  ahall  Ham  ieimkuttm  Canaan; 

The  most  abject  sUf  e  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren. 

And  he  said : — 

Blessed  of  Jehovah  my  God  shall  Shem  be; 

Tea  among  the  tents  of  Shem  shall  he  dwell ; 

And  to  Shem  shall  Canaan  be  a  slave, 

Qod  shall  greatly  enlarge  Japheth ; 

And  to  him  also  shall  Canaan  be  a  slave. 

According  to  this  rendering  there  is  no  dubiety 
in  the  meaning.  The  Saviour  was  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  as  He  may  be  said  to  have  dwelt, 
and  did  dwell  in  these  tents,  during  the  Patriarchal 
and  Hebrew  dispensation.  The  curse  that  fell  on 
Canaan  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  great  en- 
lightenment and  prosperity ;  and  was  fulfilled  liter- 
ally after  the  sinfulness  of  the  Canaanites  became 
prominent ;  but  were  all  the  descendants  of  Ham 
involved  in  this  woeP  ''Offences  must  needs 
come  but  woe  unto  him  through  whom  the  offenoe 
Cometh,*'  are  words  applicable  to  one  crime  origin- 
ally, but  they  extend  to  other  orimea  and  eriosinab. 
Therefore  tbe  evil  proaouneed  oa  the  OanMudtee 
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would  not  exeiue  those  who  do  the  wrong.  Stili 
hftTO  negro-alaveholdera  eren  the  poor  solaise  of 
being  iDstrainents  of  panbhment  foretold  specially 
in  Scriptare  P  We  doubt  if  the  negroes  be  the 
desoendanis  of  Canaan  or  that  their  aneestora 
ever  enjoyed  the  eiviiisation  common  to  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Philistines.  They  are  more 
probably  another  branch  of  the  children  of  Ham, 
while  slavery  has  been  the  oarse  of  many  other 
nations  nnconneoted  with  either  Canaan  or  Ham. 
The  Jews  were  subjected  to  bitter  slavery  in 
Egypt ;  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  and  at  many  periods 
in  their  own  land.  Domestic  slavery  has  ever  been 
a  common  crime,  as  it  exists  still  in  Russia ;  and 
only  recently  existed  among  ourselves.  Nearly 
all  the  European  populations  furnished  slaves  to 
Home  at  one  period ;  and  the  slave  trade  in  Africa 
baa  perhaps  not  been  more  terrible  than  its  de- 
velopement  among  other  states  iu  former  times. 

Dr.  Oumming  founds  part  of  his  arguments  on 
the  predictions  contained  in  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  but  pursuing  the  common 
oouree  of  his  predecessors  he  overlooks  the  state- 
ment in  the  forty-third  and  foiiy*fourth  verses  of 
the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Matthew,  which  with 
its  corresponding  texts  appears  to  preclude  the 
issue  which  these  commentators  seek  to  establish. 
The  connexion  between  the  verses  we  have  named 
and  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-flfth  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  of  Daniel  is  apparent,  although  our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  proceed  into  a  new 
subject.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  commentators 
refer  the  forty-third  and  forty-fourth  verse  of  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  Matthew  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  a  system  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice; but  this  is  an  unfavourable  specimen  of 
turning  out  and  twisting  in  passages  to  suit  a 
theory,  rather  than  taking  Beripture  as  the  ground 
of  all  theories.  The  Chriatian  faith  is  not  like  a 
stone,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  neither  breaks  to 
pieoee  nor  grinds  to  powder— it  is  peace  and  peace- 
able— balm  to  heavy  hearts,  an  upbinding  of 
wounded  spirits.  The  nation  or  power  spoken  of 
must  become  very  strong;  and  those  who  oppose 
it  are  •baffled  in  their  battlmg,  broken  in  their 
combating,  ground  to  powder  in  the  termination. 
It  is  to  fill  the  whole  earth  in  Daniel's  language, 
and  that  part  of  the  description  might  refer  to 
Christianity ;  or  it  might  refer  to  a  state  ade- 
quately powerful  to  influence  the  world. 

Then  the  author  of  this  work,  following  the  com- 
mon course,  counts  Britain  among  the  ten  kingdoms 
whom  Protestant  commentators  hold  to  -  have 
given  their  power  to  the  Italian  heresy ;  but  these 
writers  all  forget  that  Britain  formed  no  part  of 
the  Roman  empire  at  the  rise  of  the  system  which 
they  identify  with  the  great  apostacy,  and  was  not 
one  of  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  that  empire 
divided ;  for  it  was  not  even  one  kingdom,  but 
several  then ;  and  neither  of  them  formed  any  part 
of  the  Roman  territory ;  for  all  had  been  aban- 
doned vohinttfiiy. 

Many  flgurea  are  produced  in  this  volume  to 


prove  that  the  old  dates  and  prophetical  nnmbeia 
culminate  in  1867  or  thereby — a  year  now  ap- 
proaching rapidly — to  consummate  the  present 
dispensation.  This  opinion  turns  upon  the  per- 
sonal reign  of  the  Redeemer  on  earth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  hold  this  expectation  in  order  to 
believe  that  we  approach  quickly  to  great  changes. 
We  have  not  seen  any  adequate  support  of  that 
view.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  from  any  assur- 
ances contained  in  Scripture,  but  this  again  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  rendering  of  passages ;  yet 
irrespective  of  verbal  criticism,  or  sanguine 
specuhition»  no  man  doubts  that  we  draw  towards 
grand  events.  The  world  like  a  stream  approach- 
ing a  fall  has  got  into  the  rapids.  Life  has  become 
exciting  and  swift.  Events  crowd  together,  and 
political  necessities  force  on  complications  and 
contests ;  we  fear  more  determinedly  and  more 
quickly  than  any  statesmen  are  inclined  to 
acknowledge  in  public. 

There  are  other  statements  in  these  lectures 
which  appear  to  us  improbable  aud  unfounded, 
although  the  practical  result  to  individuals  may 
not  be  affected  by  them.  Dr.  Cumming  teaches 
his  readen  to  expect,  first  a  resurrection  of  the 
justified ;  then  a  conflagration  of  the  world ;  next 
its  restitution  to  Paradisaical  beauty,  or  to  more 
than  its  original  loveliness ;  followed  by  a  millen- 
nium of  peace  and  happiness ;  and  then  the  resur- 
rection of  the  wicked.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  work,  this  is 
his  plan  of  events  in  their  order ;  or,  ui  justice, 
we  should  say  his  idea  of  the  plan.  It  seems  less 
an  accurate  than  a  fanciful  idea,  and  although,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  the  error,  if  it  be  an  error, 
unlike  a  doctrinal  mistake,  may  not  affect  indi-* 
viduals,  yet  upon  the  other  hand  it  mi^t^  if 
accepted  generally,  interfere  with  the  employment 
of  common  means  for  the  emancipation  of  mimkind 
from  the  clouds  of  spiritual  and  temporal  errors 
that  encompass  them ;  and  we  believe  that,  like 
individuals  in  one  sense,  so  the  race  in  one  senses 
have  also  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and 
that  the  millennium  will  appear  to  result  simply 
out  of  the  means  in  present  use,  and  the  influence 
or  the  Power  that  has  always  rendered  these  means 
effective  whenever  they  have  been  effectual.  We 
do  not  see  reason  given  to  expect  more  than  the 
gndual,  but  it  will  be  a  rapid,  change  in  the  cha- 
racter and  faith  of  mankind.  It  does  not  follow 
that  when  physical  struggles  are  mentioned,  and 
interference  in  them  is  promised,  that  it  will  be  by 
other  than  the  ordinary  means  employed  in  similar 
events,  or  that  might  be  employed  without  involv- 
ing any  diange  of  the  dispensation  existing  now. 
Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  He  wba 
sent  His  angel  to  breathe  on  the  Assyrian  host 
one  night  before  Jerusalem,  and  their  strength  ere 
morning  was  withered  in  death,  needs  hereafter  to 
do  more  for  the  destruction  of  any  gathering  of 
disciplined  men.  If  more  be  promised,  the  event 
will  occm^  and  we  need  not  qneation  the  reasons ; 
but  apparently  no  taeh  promise  esistsi  while  ordi- 
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aarj  and  proTideniial  Means  ol  sMomplifUiig  the 
eids  foretold,  are  abMlntely  named ;  but  eren  ex- 
ifaordinaiynranaof  destrojiog  boetile  forces,  such 
as  wera  empbyed  often  in  the  history  of  the  He- 
brews in  Syria,  do  not  in? ol? e  the  great  changes 
anticipated  by  the  sdiool  to  which  Dr.  Cunniog 
behiogs. 

We  hare  noticed  thia  Yolnme  at  more  length 
than  its  absolute  importance  requires,  because, 
ahhoogh  it  contains  no  original  exposition  of  any 
passage,  yet  it  popularises  in  style  the  sentiments 
entertained  generally  by  a  numerous  class,  and 
adapts  to  them  the  political  changea  and  the  sdcn- 
tifte  improTcments  with  which  all  readers  are,  less 
or  more,  acquainted.  Thus  it  presents,  in  a  loose 
form  certainly,  but  in  an  attractire  and  readable 
manner,  a  collection  of  the  expectations  formed 
and  taught  by  many  xealous  men  in  the  Srange- 
lioal  churches  of  this  oountry.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  a  higher  object,  and  it  fulfils  admirably  this 
purpose.  The  marks  of  haste  contained  in  its 
pagea  are  insepaiable  from  rapid  composition ;  and 
although  we  expected  from  the  title  a  careful 
treatise  on  «<The  Great  Tribulation,"  yet  the 
accomplishment  of  that  expectation  might  haTc 
been  more  cautious,  and  would  have  been  less  life- 
like and  Tirid  than  this  series  of  sketches. 

We  presume  also  that  it  might  haTc  formed  less 
profitid>le  reading,  because,  with  the  criticisms  and 
ehroDologies  inseparable  from  a  fair  treatment  of 
the  subject,  the  author  works  up  practical  obser- 
fations  ef  the  most  important  nature,  prsotioal 
adrice  and  counsel,  entreaties  and  warnings 
eloquently  enforeed,  and  urged  warmly  on  their 
leaders,  aa  they  haYe  doubtless  been  on  their 
hearers ;  and  they  pomt  out  faithfully  and  truly 
how  much  more  deeplj  every  person  is  concerned 
in  his  or  her  present  purposes  and  principles  and 
thougbta  than  in  the  CTcnts  by  which  predictions 
will  be  realised. 

The  sgreements  in  the  school  to  which  we  have 
frequently  referred,  of  which  Dr.  Gumming  is 
doubtless  an  eloquent  exponent,  are  not  more 
importaati  not  so  important — not  so  practically 
important— as  the  differences.  Not  long  ago  we 
heard  a  minister  disooune  to  a  congregation  of 
nearly  two  thousand  persons  on  the  **  Great  Tribu- 
lation." Eighteen  months  have  passed  since  then, 
yet  he  assured  his  bearers  that  in  three  years  from 
that  date  there  would  be  no  more  preadiiog  for  a 
time  of  the  Gospel  in  this  islands— no  more  freedom 
of  apeeoh  on  the  pktform«— no  more  freedom  of 
opinion  in  the  press— not  in  lone  glen,  not  on 
mountain  summit,  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  in 
the  solitudes  of  our  heaths,  in  the  deeper  solitudes 
in  some  respects  of  our  krge  towns — would  there 
be  any  assembhige  for  public  worship  in  consistence 
with  Protestant  principles.  All  the  ministers 
would  be  scattered  or  silenced ;  all  their  support- 
ers destroyed,  or  quieted  in  some  way.  The  press 
would  be  under  a  censorship.  British  editors 
were  to  write  according  to  order,  or  not  to  write 
at  all*    The  intelligenee  was  noW  to  onaof  the 


eongiegalinB,  at  aM  salisfaelory.  0«r  ooenpaiioa 
seemed  to  be  going  very  nneh  like  thai  of  tke 
preaeher,  and  our  tbonght^  amid  thia  eoatempln- 
tion  of  horrors  had  really  something  to  do  with  how 
we  were  to  livob  It  seemed  a  needlesa  thought, 
as  an  immense  number  of  pencns  in  this  eountry 
would  necessarily  be  dead  before  the  change  eonhi 
occur  which  was  pictured  by  the  preaohar  m  Uack 
andred— buthioolouradeqmrthanMartan'a;  not 
howeveras  sometiiing  to  be  dreaded,  hut  known, 
sure,  undoubted--as  if  even  then  and  there,  of  all 
our  hopes,  our  boasted  libertiaa,  our  progreas,  and 
**  prosperity,**  we  looked  upon  the  wreck  to  be 
shore-strewn  in  three  years. 

No  person  in  the  congregation  a{^>eared  to  be 
affected  deeply  with  this  statement  of  terrors; 
although  the  great  majority  then  present  might  be 
expected  reasonably  to  share  in  them.  Even 
female  nervea  heard  all,  and  seemed  not  to  be  in 
the  least  shaken.  The  deep  spring  of  theae  Seotch 
hearta  was  not  tapped  by  the  preabher;  or,  la 
other  words,  they  did  not  believe  him,  hut  went 
quietly  home  to  dinner,  and  more  important  duties. 
As  the  suljoot  was  to  be  continued  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  next  Sabbath,  we  returned  to  hear  the  end. 
In  the  interval,  some  prudent  Elder  perh^a  bid 
told  the  preacher  to  be  less  particular  on  dates— 
for  he  mentioned  that  he  did  not  feel  asanred  pre- 
cisely that  all  these  events  would  oeour  befare  or 
during  ISdl,  but  only  during  a  few  years.  He 
might  be  a  short  time  m  or  out ;  but  the  eveats 
were  matters  on  which  he  could  have  no  hesitntaon. 
They  would  ooeur  here  in  this  tend  of  light,  which 
would  be  enveloped  soon,  intelleotnslly  and  reli- 
giously, in  a  mirk  midnight. 

There  exists  an  agreenmnt  between  the  leetnrer 
in  London  and  the  preaeher  in  Seothmd  on  the 
ocennence  of  a  great  tribuktion  at  no  distant  date 
— a  chronologioal  agreement  and  a  geographicsi 
difference.  The  Glasgow  presoher  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tribuktion  would  fsll  upon  this  eountsy ; 
the  London  lecturer  hopes  that  ihia  oountrj  ssay 
be  exempted  from  these  troubles,  and  he  assigas 
as  one  reason  that  this  country  departed  out  of  the 
Roman  heresy,  and  forms  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
ecclesisstieal  empire  of  Romcb  or  one  of  the  ten 
kingdoms.  •Others,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
allege,and  we  think  upon  plsin  histoncalstatements, 
that  this  country  never  formed  one  of  the  ten 
kingdoms,  seeing  it  formed  no  part  of  the  Roman 
civil  empire  at  the  origin  of  the  Roman  ecclesias- 
tical empire. 

Dr.  Gumming  assigns,  with  almost  equal  assu- 
rance, 1867  as  the  year  of  great  triboktion,  or  of 
its  completion ;  and  he  brings  together  the  autho- 
rities ordinarily  quoted  on  that  point.  A  remark- 
able coincidence  exista,  doubtlesii  in  these  ealcu* 
lations,  made  by  different  persons,  at  distant  tioies, 
from  distinct  dsta— that  is,  from  distinot  texts  or 
parts  of  Scripture,  expressed  by  diverse  numbers 
or  portions  of  time,  yet  all  drawing  together  to- 
wards the  same  date.  It  ooiucidea  also  with  the 
oakttktions  of  politiciatt9— with  C|naiag*a  wi^r  of 
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opfkdsn ;  wttb  the  ooDMetitiooof  Umpmrs  i  'vkh 
the  effutBHif  detpotJftttt  wiUi  the.  mtligniJ^  \of 
MahanedaBiam,  wbkb Htva%  deUrtoiaed  looYar- 
tfarov  wktierer  4d«Miioa  .i»  proposed  by -iU  £m- 
peron,  Paabas^  and  Snitetta-^in  Moroeoo,  in.  Sgypti 
»t  Conatantkopk*— ^nd*  wiib  Uio  kereaaad  iatan- 
aiiy  cif  all  seefts. 

Aa,  howavcr,  nanj  obf oaologiaU  nail;  &Qp{M>se 
that  tha  reakoning  of  yeara  baa  been  bat,  and  tbat 
the  earth  is  older,  or,  in  other  irorda,  that  a  longer 
time  baa  dapsed  sinee  the  Adamic  period  than 
appeurs  in  our  reokoning  of  time;  therefore  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  offer  precise  opiniona  respect- 
iJig  dates  to  a  day  or  an  year,  nnlesa  tlie  critic  be 
convinced  that  no  iosa  of  yeara  has  oooorred  sinee 
the  commencement  of  these  terms.  Old  commen- 
tators assigned  a  period  from  170O  to  1900  as  the 
cfflax  of  the  Mahomedan  power.  It  began  to 
waato  away  at  or  near  to  the  commencement  of 
that  period  of  two  centuries.  Its  decline  may  be 
more  rapid  towards  its  close,  from  natural  and 
political  causes,  and  this  increased  momentum  and 
rapidity  of  events  have  been  already  witnessed. 

A  ooincidenoe,  curious  and  remarkable  accord- 
ing to  our  view  of  the  Kings  of  the  East  mentioned 
in  the  Revelations — ^and  we  may  add  that  this 
**  view"  is  neither  novel  nor  now  original — is  to 
bo  found  in  the  establishment  and  extension  of 
British  power  in  the  Eaat  at  the  aame  period ;  and 
the. decline  of  the  Mahomedan  power  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  extension  of  the  Anglo>Indian 
empire. 

The  dates  are  nearly  contemporaneous.  The 
island  of  Candia  waa  taken  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
Turks  in  1669.  The  war  had  been  bloody  and 
tedious.  It  waa  among  the  last  extensions  of  the 
Turkish  power  in  Europe,  and  cost  twenty  years 
of  hoatiUties.  In  the  three  cloaiug  jears,  one 
hundred  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  killed. 
In  1683  John  Sobieski,  of  Poland,  defeated  the 
Turka  before  Vienna.  In  1687  the  Turks  were 
again  defeated  at  Mohatz,  and  they  were  distracted 
by  the  rebellion  of  the  Janissaries  in  Constantino- 
ple, and  a  refolation.  In  1696  the  Russians  took 
Azoff,  and  Peter  the  Great  waa  confirmed  in  hu 
conquests  by  the  peace  agreed  upon  in  1699.  From 
that  time  the  Maliomcdan  power  has  continued  to 
decline. 

It  is  not  leaa  aingular  that  the  aame  period 
brought  the  Mogul  empire  of  India  to  its  turn. 
The  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  occu- 
pied by  the  reign  of  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
that  dynasty.  Prom  his  death  the  Mahomedan 
power  iu  India  declioed  rapidly. 

The  coQttcxion  of  this  country  with  India' com- 
menced in  1600,  although  it  may  have  been  con- 
sidered, entirely  mercantile  uotil  1688,  when  Ihe 
island  of  Bombay,the  doweryof  Charles  theSecond's 
Spanish  Queen,  was  given  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany by  the  Crown,  reserving  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty. The  first  conflict  between  the  Company's 
servanta  and  the  native  princcN  or  their  soldiers, 
occurred  in  I6M  at  Surat^  andjn  1668  the  Com- 


paqy  parchaaed  the  gnMnd  ham  tflw  iniive-princea 
OB  which  the  magnifieant  dty-of  CalentWraow 
atands.  The  affair,  like  Benn's  baaineBa  inr  Fann  - 
aylvami^  waa  managed  by  an  open  porehaae.  - 

The  gnnd  error  or  mistake^  as  we  beUovetan 
the  Gttirent  and  popular-  expoaitioia  of  •piopbacy 
originates  in  the  neglect  of  a  division  that  occurs 
de^  and  plain,  through  all  prophetic  language, 
between  the  Jews,  wh^  may  be  smd  to  represent 
two  of  the  original  divisions,  or  families,  tw  tribes 
— Judah  and  parts  of  other  two ;  and  the  Sphraim* 
itea  or  Israelites,  representing  all  the  otlwr  sec- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  race.  In  order  to  reconcile 
what  seemed  improbable  in  a  phyaical  or  politieal 
aense  with  the  atatemenfa  of  Scripture— ^though 
of  course  no  such  reconciliation  is  requisite,  if  the 
atatementa  be  understood — one  school  spiritnaliaed 
the  promises^  and  applied  them  to  the  Christian 
church ;  being  correct  in  one  sense,  but  forgetting 
the  major  and  the  minor  verification  of  all'  these 
prophecies. 

Another  section  of  commentatora  interpret  the 
eventa  foretold  in  Daniel  down  to  the  eleventh 
ohiqiter,  aa  fulfilled  in  the  Jewiah  hiatory  preceding 
the  Chriatian  era ;  and  even  the  firat  verae  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  as  fulfilled  by  the  8avioiir*a  appaar- 
ance  on  earth ;  but  in  reapeot  to  much  of  the 
contenta  in  the  previona  chaptera,  they  had  over- 
looked the  double  applioatioa  of  predietions«-the 
principle  now,  we  believe,  admitted  by  many,  and 
unqueationably  correct,  tiiat  prophecy  frequently 
applies  to  several  events — remote  events — in  the 
same  words.  They  always  seemed  to  >  have  more 
difficulty  with  Eaekiel,  and  were  never  able  to  give 
any  clear  aceonnt  of  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty- 
ninth  chapters ;  while  Isaiah  was  enUrely  spiritu- 
alised even  in  those  passages  that  could  acarcely 
be  thus  transmuted,  or  that  moat  find  a  direct 
meaning  in  the  eventa  of  the  present  time. 

At  one  period  the  search  intellectaally  for  ihe 
Ephraimites  or  Israelitea,  or  lost  ten  tribes,  waa 
made  in  every  dark  corner  of  the  earth.  They 
were  the  Affghana  latterly ;  they  had  been  the 
aboriginal  Americana  formerly ;  one  writer  thought 
they  were  in  China,  where  he  had  never  been,  and 
another  in  Turkistan,  or  down  in  tlM  depths  of 
Central  Asia,  behind  Thibet,  or  nobody  could  say 
where.  More  sedate  iaqnirers  set  them  down  as 
lost,  completely  and  finally,  decomposed  and  ter- 
minated, annexed  or  aunk  in  some  other  nation- 
ality— and  all  manner  of  guesses  have  been  made 
regardiog  them — indeed  no  other  prophecies  have 
been  more  accuratdy  fulfilled  than  thoatf  which 
concern  them  in  thia  respect.  Yet  as  the  Jews 
are  said  to  number  six  or  seven  milii3ns  of  people, 
after  innumerable  persecutions,  homdess  and  scat* 
tared  over  all  the  earth  ;  one  would  naturaHy  sup- 
pose that  these  ten  tribes^  the  larger  section  of  the 
nation,  would  number  sixty  or  seventy  millions ; 
and  more  probably  if  they  formed  organised  com- 
munities, with  governmental  systems,  settled  eon- 
ditionaof  Ufe  and  territories)  more  than doubkf the 
number.    Thia  is  the  satacal  aupposition,  aud  as 
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tlie  two  enmnts  of  predioiioii  nspectiog  these  two 
eeotions  of  one  nation  ran  e\e$x  and  distinct 
throngli  all  the  Book,  wherever  they  form  its  theme, 
so  we  doubt  not  that  the  proper  key  to  many  of 
them  will  be  found  in  an  identification,  not  only 
possible  bat  certain  at  its  proper  time,  and  that 
proper  time  may  be  near  although  not  now.  Cer- 
tainly they  mnst  be  sought  for  as  the  possessors  of 
great  power,  for  this  singularity  of  their  condition 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  alike  by  many 
careful  and  a  multitude  of  cursory  readers ;  and 
very  probably  now  as  of  old  in  divided  communi- 
ties, although  open  by  common  principles  to  con- 
federated action.  And  singular  although  small  in 
its  character  is  the  incident  that  the  two  greater 
of  the  constitutional  and  Protestant  states  of 
Europe — both  undoubtedly  repreaentatiTca  of  one 
great  race — have  not  been  confederated  in  reoent 
times,  for  any  ecclesiastical  purpose  except  a 
matter  of  trifling  expenditure  connected  with  a 
bishopric  at  Jerusalem. 

Bo  it  will  appear  ere  a  few  years  pass  away  that 
political  necessities  and  the  purposes  of  statesman- 
ship will  compel  us  to  occupy  Syria,  as  the  shortest 
route  to  India,  for  the  Mahomedan  power  comes 
**  to  his  end  and  none  shall  help  him*' — not  that 
we  would  not  "  help  him  **  in  strict  consistence 
with  our  treaties,  but  the  fervour  of  the  followers 
of  the  false  prophet  will  destroy  the  policy  of  their 
western  ralers,  and  as  in  Bengal  and  at  Jeddo  they 
will  prevent  those  who  would  try  to  save  from 
shielding  them. 

Then  we  shall  find  from  other  events  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  of  the  constitutional  and 
Protestant  states  of  Europe ;  approaching  almost  to 
a  confederacy  necessary  for  their  preservation,  yet 
let  any  person  investigate  these  matters  even 
auperfioiaUy  and  he  will  find  that  they  are^  with 
remarkably  few  exceptions,  one  race,  whose  lan- 
guage had  one  root ;  whose  practices  preserved  a 
rude  likeness  of  liberty  until  they  fell  into  the 
feudal  forms  of  Europe  for  a  time ;  and  whose 
national  histories  are  struggles  for  ciTil  and  reli- 


gious freedom,  often  ili-undentoodybiitaa  respects 
their  constitutional  principles  always  founded  oa 
some  tradition  of  rights  stolen  from  them,  rather 
than  new  rights  required  for  the  first  time. 

Politically  this  confederacy  is  essential  for 
European  freedom  unless  again  we  are  to  see  the 
day  and  the  need  for  a  Gustavus  or  a  Frederic. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  quote  many  of  the 
practical  passages  in  these  lectures,  although  in 
them  are  centred  the  great  strength  and  utility  of 
the  volume.  Still,  we  quote  one  bold  passage, 
addressed  to  a  congregation  of  whom  many  are 
rich ;  and  it  starts  the  question — ^^  Can  a  Christian 
become  extremely  rich,  live  uncomfortably  wealthy, 
and  yet  fulfil  his  profession  in  its  reality  and  spirit  ? 

Yon  cannot  look  into  the  CMt  end  of  thia  grest  meCropoUs 
without  seeing  s  oontnst  that  sbamea,  and  ahonld  reliBke, 
and  ooght  to  awaken  the  synpathiea  of  the  west  end.  Bead, 
M  all  sometiniea,  I  dare  aay,  do,  the  willt  proved  in  the 
conrta  appropriated  for  that  porpose ;  read  in  the  newtpapen 
of  men  dying  fabalonslj  rich,  pocaeased  of  sams  one  can 
icaroely  realize ;  and  at  their  Tery  doors,  and  whibt  they 
have  been  amasftiag  tlieae  vast  aoms,  lie  pinching  poverty, 
pining  disease,  miserable  children  nnrsed  in  the  lap  of  eriae, 
and  ripening  for  the  penal  colony  and  the  jodgnent  seat  of 
God.  May  not  the  crimes  of  the  lower  classes  be  retribn* 
tion  on  the  heads  of  the  higher  P  May  not  the  deepening 
seose  of  the  precarionsness  of  property  which  the  crimes  of 
many  have  generated  be  a  call  to  those  who  have  neglaeled 
the  perishing  and  the  destitute  to  feel  mora  sympathy  and  io 
do  something  to  succonr  and  relieve  them  P  Yon  never  can 
wind  a  chain  round  the  hand  of  another  without  windiog  the 
opposite  end  round  your  own  ;  yon  never  can  do  wrong  with- 
out suffering  wrong ;  you  never  can  suffer  ignormnee^  and 
crime,  and  iniquity,  to  grow  up  like  weeds  at  yoar  door 
without  the  atmosphere  that  you  breaUie  being  aooncr  or 
later  poisoned  by  them.  It  is  most  melancholy  that,  while 
men  are  fighting  about  systems  of  education,  thousand  nay, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  are  passing  to  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ  that  literally  do  not  know  their  right  hand  from  their 
left,  and  have  no  fear  of  Qod  and  no  reverenoe  of  mankind. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this — I  repeat  it  again— men  die  nnpr^ 
oedentedly  rich.  I  should  not  like  to  die  worth  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  What  an  awful  thought,  to  have 
had  so  much  wealth  in  a  world  where  so  many  mouths  want 
bread,  and  so  mueh  poverty  and  so  much  ignoranee  and 
misery  are  festering  at  yonr  veiy  thrrshohis. 
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I. 
Lady,  this  night  for  the  first  time  my  eyes, 
My   bodily  eyes    drank    in  with    yearning 
thirst 
Thy  noble  beauty,  as  when  desert  skies 

By  the  full  moon  late-risen  are  immerst 
In  pure  and  solemn  splendour  :  not  surprise. 

But  troubled  awe  fell  on  my  soul  when  first, 
You  floated  vision  strange  before  its  sight — 
O  Jong-lost    star,   0    well-known    unknown 
Light  1 


XI. 

Amidst  the  murmurous  hum  and  dusty  glare 
With  which  those  restless  throngs  confused  the 
room, 

I  mo?ed  and  gazed  with  little  thought  or  care 
So  that  the  hours  slipt  smoothly  through  Life's 
loom, 

'Weaving  gay  vesture  for  an  old  despair ; 
Till  the  unearthly  sense  of  some  great  doom 

Approaching  near,  possest  me,  and  I  thrilled 

With  tremors  too  mysterious  to  be  stilled. 
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in. 
Rapt  bj  that  re?elation  from  the  crowd, 

Mine  eyes  were  lifted — ^to  behold  your  face  ! 
While,  as  a  silver-shiniDg  sammer  cloud 

Slow -soothed  by  dreamful  aire  through  acure 
epaoe, 
You  floated  past  me,  glorious,  perfect,  proud — 

Borne  gliding  on  with  such  serenest  grace 
By  slow,  sweet  music,  that  it  seemed  to  be 
Voicing  thine  own  soul's  inward  harmony — 

IV. 

Forthwith  I  knew  Thee,  whom  I  had  not  sought 
Since   youth,  high-hoping,  found  no  outward 
meed. 

And,  ignorant  that  high  hope  its  own  bliss  wrought. 
Left  Faith  to  die,  and  nnrst  the  bitter  weed 

Which  blooms  in  poisonous  gauds  of  heartless 
thought, 
O,  sole  fulfilment  of  my  hearts  great  need, 

Vision  rcTealing  bow  and  whence  it  pined, 

Blessed  redeemer  of  my  sinking  mind  ! 

V. 

Thy  Presence  was  its  own  most  adequate 

Proclaimer,  full-credentialed  to  my  soul  ; 
An  instant — and  I  recognised  my  fate. 

Yielding  with  solemn  joy  to  its  control. 
I  have  been  wandering  in  this  intricate 

And  gloomy  maze  of  life,  without  a  goal. 
Baffled  and  hopeless ;  but  my  future  way 
Lies  straight  and  clear  through  life  and  death  for 
aye. 

▼I. 
And  more,-— >as  moonlight  up  some  dismal  stream 

May  flow  in  silence  a  refulgent  river. 
Enchanting  the  dnll  mass  with  gracious  beam, 

Till,  far  back  towards  its  source,  outleaps  the 
quiver 
Of  free  waves,  joyous,  living  in  her  gleam ; 

lSv*n  so  your  apparition  did  deliver 
My  long  doid  years  from  blank  Lethean  night, 
And  all  lived  forth  in  your  celestial  light.. 

vu. 
All  glorioQS  dreams  that  beautified  and  blest 

My  fervent  youth  were  realised  in  thee ; 
Young  longings,  nobler  far  in  their  unrest 

Than  later  moods  of  scornful  stagnancy, 
Again  could  heave  and  agitate  my  breast ; 

My  eyes,  long  world -filled,  were  empowered  to 
see 
That  life  has  sacred  mysteries  unrevealed. 
And  grander  trusts  than  earth  and  time  can  yield. 

VIII. 

I  saw  the  past  arise,  redeemed  from  death 
By  its  pure  prescience  of  thyself  alone. 

Shining  in  splendour  of  unclouded  faith. 
Living  in  pants  of  love  :  yes,  I  have  known 

Thee  well  in  hours  long  faded,  when  your  breath 
Thrilled  all  my  frame,  and  when  your  dark  eyes 
shone 

With  holy  passion  and  exalted  bliss 

Throughout  my  spirit  tranced  in  ecstasies. 


IX. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  eyes,  large,  solemn,  deep— 
The  several  features  of  the  noble  face — 

Nor  wealth  of  hair  flung  down  in  long- curved  sweep, 
Flashing  like  wreathed  sunbeams,  whose  embrace 

Doth  in  so  warm  a  glow  of  beauty  sleep 
The  harmony  severe  of  stately  grace 

Which  moulds  thy  form — nor  was  it  that  full  form 

In  its  serene  perfection  breathing  wa^m — 

X. 

Not  in  all  these  ean  I  find  all  the  spell 

Which  thrilled  such  instant  recognition,  wild. 

Yet  doubtless  as  an  holy  oracle, 

Throughout  my  being,  torpid  and  defiled : 

Why  should  I  fear  this  joyful  truth  to  tell. 

Which  love  has  murmured  to  his  last-born  child? 

Unaided  by  the  mean  of  bodily  sense 

Souls  can  reciprocate  deep  influence. 

XI. 

O,  music !  flow  for  ever,  soft  and  sweet. 

Through  subtler  maaes,  that  in  timeless  dream 

I  may  for  ever  watch  her  dove-quick  feet 
Girding  in  light  adown  thy  shadowy  stream. 

And  calm -robed  form  float  swaying  to  the  beat 
Of  the  long  languid  pulses,  while  outgleam 

Her  face  and  round  arms,  radiant  through  the  whirls. 

Grand  neck,  white  shoulders,  dazsling  golden  curls ! 

XII. 

Desire  by  its  own  wild  intensity 

Was  baffled ;  I  stood  trembling,  panting,  pale  ; 
And  every  eager  step  approaching  thee 

Sank  back — how  spirits  nearmg  Heaven  most 
quail  !— 
Till  some  strong  inspiration  carried  me. 

Half-dumb  to  gasp  my  pleading,  and  prevail ; 
To  sue,  and  stand  dance-ready  at  thy  side. 
Intoxicate  with  love,  and  bliss,  and  pride. 

XIIl. 

0  glory  of  the  dance,  sublimed  to  this ! 

0  pure  white  arm  electric,  that  embraced 
Etherial-lightly  my  unbounded  bliss  ! 

0,  let  me  die  on  but  another  taste 
Of  that  warm  breath  ambrosial,  and  the  kiss 

Of  those  whirl-wanton  ringlets, — ^interUced 
Quick  frame  with  frame  borne  on,  my  lips  the  while 
Within  a  neck-bend  of  that  dawn-sweet  smile ! 

xrv. 
Did  music  measure  that  delirious  danemg  P 

1  heard  it  not :   I  know  not  what  strange  sway 
Kept  us  among  those  spectral  figures,  glancing 

As  its  poor  harmonies  might  rule  their  way — 

1  was  o*erfilled  with  music  more  entrancing, 

yet  wild — how  wild !  I  could  have  fled  astray, 
Footing  the  buoyant  8Bther*8  moonlight  sea 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  linked  with  thee. 

XV. 

Most  pure  and  beautiful !  what  stayed  my  lips, 
When  parch'd  with  thirsting  near  such  SBUomel, 

From  clinging  unto  thine  for  dewy  sips— 

From  pasturing  o'er  thy  brow's  white  asphodel— 
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Sealing  thine  ejes  in  passion*!  dear  eclipse. 

With  pressure  on  the  fall  blae-reined  swell 
And  thrilliogs  o*er  the  lashes  silken-fine, 
'Hid  interdraoghts  of  their  deep  violet  wine  f 

XTI. 

Yet,  O  BeloTed ;  though  thus  loTe-dislraught, 
Wrong  not  my  spirit ;  for  I  felt  jon  there 

80  holj'pnre,  that  self-oondemniiig  thoaght 
Blighted  my  passionate  worship  with  despair. 

Half  shrank  I  from  each  tooch,  although  it  brought 
Such  rapture  with  it  as  I  scarce  could  bear ; 

Aa  if  from  harp  strings  readj  tuned  aboTC 

To  Tibrate  forth  aeraphio  bliss  and  Iotc. 

XVII. 

I  felt  you  as  a  flower  mj  hand ;  I  knew 

With  touch  the  lightest-tender  still  must  harm  ; 

Or  gem,  so  lucenter  than  morning  dew 

Thai  mj  least  breath  mustsullj  its  pore  charm  : 

The  cold  white  moon  cresting  night's  cloudless 
blue 
AboTc  dark  moorland,  far  from  town  and  farm. 

Or  few  lone  stars,  dim-steadfast  in  dim  skies. 

Are  not  so  dowered  with  awe-fraught  sanctities. 

XYIII. 

A  J,  while  I  thought — Could  I  seise  one  caress. 
But  one  grand  grape  from  this  fuU-fruited  Tine ; 

Grasp  the  rich  ripeness,  press,  and  press,  and  press^ 
Till  drunk  with  its  laat  drain  of  fiery  wine ; 

Staking  the  future's  infinite  barrenness 

*G|ainst  one  iransoendant  moment's  bliss  diTine  ! 

Et'u  then  my  wildered  spirit  knelt  subdued 

Before  thy  pure,  calm,  noble  womanhood. 

XIX. 

Subdued  by  thee,  and  yet  exalted  more ; 

Calmed  by  perfection  of  resohe  and  pride ! 
The  future  wai  drear-banen  aa  a  shore 

WaTC* wasted  by  an  ever  wintry  tide; 
But  now  ! — Shall  he  whose  saneat  hope  may  soar 

To  win  the  empire's  empress  for  his  bride 
Purloin  a  jewel  from  her  crowned  brow  P 
Be  kingly,  heart !  the  tbroue  awaits  us  now. 

XX. 

Thou  wert  the  farther  from  me  as  so  near — 
Veiled  awful  at  a  distance  dim  and  great 

In  that  serenest  spiritual  sphere 

To  which  LoTC  lifts,  that  he  may  isclate 

The  truest  lorers  from  their  union  here ; 
Heuce  their  eternal  bridal  consecrate 

By  perfect  reverence—for  the  loved  must  ba 

An  ever  new  delight  and  mystery. 


Did  aught  of  these  tempestuous  agitations. 
In  irrepressible  gust  or  lightning  burst, 

Astound  thy  heaven  of  atarry  oontemplations. 
In  depths  of  moonlight  quietude  immerst  P 

I  long  for  answer,-*<bttt  no  meditations 
Can  realise  those  memories,  all  disperst 

In  such  wild  seething  mists  of  joy,  hope  fear— 

Ah,  might  tiie  earnest  question  reach  thine  ear  I 


xxu. 
But  when  I  saw  the  end  must  come  indeed. 

When  laggard  pairs  were  failing  from  the  danoe. 
Surely  my  curbless  thought  found  words  to  plead : 

**  Forgive,  sweet  maiden !  time  and  circomstance 
Are  lightning  swift,  and  I  must  naUch  their  speed  ; 

Believe  me  that  I  speak*  in  heavenly  tranoe. 
Diviner  truth  than  aoida  can  reach  or  pnyve 
If  uninspired  by  seraph-sighted  Love. 

xxni. 
"  The  Vision  sways  me — I  must  speak  or  die  i 

Life  of  my  life !  I  see^  I  know,  I  feel — 
The  inspiration  cannot  err  or  lie  ; 

Passion  does  its  own  truth  with  pure  fire  seal 
God,  from  the  depths  of  all  eternity, 

Created  us  one  sool,  in  woe  or  weal. 
In  life  and  death,  in  union  or  apart— 
Whisper  but '  lea,*  aasnriog  my  sure  heart  ! 


"  You  tremble*  pallid  with  the  aelfsame  birtJi 
Of  Love — the  pure  eternal  seraph-child  ? 

Flooding  with  fulness  all  our  deadly  dearth. 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  fieice,  and  rapture-wild 

I  have  dim  memory  that,  in  yon  poor  earth. 
Where  late  I  grovelled  hopeless  and  defiled, 

A  mortal  thing  called  Love  with  doubt  and  pain 

Is  reared  :  scarce  one  bis  sole  true  bride  can  gain. 


'*  But  time  is  very  brief.     Shall  we  away 
Into  the  great  calm  night,  bespangled  o'er 

With  silver-throbbing  stars  P    My  dearest  say ! 
And  yet,  ao  rich  in  yeara  ia  Evermore, 

That  hurry  were  mean  thrift ;  we  well  can  atay 
Some  further  tims-lives,  aa  we  stayed  before. 

Being  ao  certain,  from  this  hour  sublime. 

Of  coming  union,  perfect  beyond  Time." 

XXTI. 

Were  such  words  borne  exultant  on  my  breath  P 
Memory,  which  cannot  over-soar  the  deep 

Which  yawns  between  two  lives  in  sombre  death. 
Nor  even  that  'twixt  wakefulness  and  aleep. 

Brings  no  sure  tidings.     Yet,  unmoved  in  fskh. 
Though  sick  with  failing  from  that  glorioQa  atecp. 

Whence  all  the  Promised  Land  waa  seen  so  dear, 

I  pace  time's  desert  with  more  hope  than  fear. 

XXYIT. 

Yes,  though  I  now  feel  faint  and  spiritless — 
For  when  such*  fire  of  rapture  burns  down  low 

We  shivering  cower,  unmanned  by  chill  distress^ 
Over  the  ecibers,  wi:ile  the  bleak  winds  blow. 

With  dismal  dread  thut  such  rich  blessedness 
Will  never  more  upon  our  cold  hearts  glow, 

TUi  in  the  bitter  dark  we  almost  deem 

Tliat  vanished  glory  a  delusive  dream, 

xxTin. 
Yet  have  I  even  now  deep  confidence 

In  tliose  grand  oracles  of  solemn  bliss, 
Uttered  so  clearly  to  my  spirit*s  sense 

By  heaTCnly  Love — who  pure  and  tntillfttl 
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Yet  will  I  cherish  them  with  rererence. 

Though  drearie9t  yoices  from  this  world  abyss 
Proclaim  the  madness  of  both  him  and  them  : 
This  staff  sostaiiis — maj  frnit  yet  crown  its  stem  ! 


Ferchanoe  we  never  more  till  death  may  meet. 

Yon  dwell  on  Car  high  places  of  the  earth, 
'Midst  well-befittieg  pomp :  beneath  your  feet 

I  labour  humbly,  not  asssred  from  dearth—- 
The  hard-won  bread  itself  most  bitter-sweet. 

Were  I  your  peer  in  wealth  and  worldly  birth. 
You  still  might  jusily  scorn  my  love  and  me — 
Yet  none  the  less  must  I  live  loving  thee. 

XXX. 

It  is  my  fate ;  your  soul  hath  eonqnered  mine. 
And  I  must  be  your  slave,  and  glory  in 

The  bondage,  whether  cruel  or  benign. 
So  must  loberiah  hopes  ev*n  here  to  win, 

By  strenuous  toil,  the  far*off  prise  divine, 
And  feed  on  visions,  not  so  shadowy  thin. 

Of  gaining  you  beneath  a  nobler  sun. 

Should  I  in  this  life's  battle  be  undone. 


And  with  my  passionate  love  for  evermore 
Is  blended  pure  and  reverent  gratitude ; 

Nor  might  I  this  full  sacrifice  deplore 
Though  you  could  scorn  me  whom  you  have 
subdued. 

Or  know  not  what  devotion  I  outpour-* 

Ah,  from  thb  timeless  night  what  glorious  good 

Your  presenoe  hath  bestowed  on  me  I     No  less 

Thai  I  am  stung  with  my  unworthiness. 


XXXfL 

Dark  winter  ruled  a  desert  of  drear  frost ; 

Springes  breath  stole  softly  o'er  its   ice  and 
snow; 
All  life  revives  which  hath  so  long  been  lost — 

Trees  green,  flowers  bloom,  birds  sing,   and 
fountains  flow ; 
The  realm  is  laughing  wide  from  coast  to  coast. 

Dear  May  of  its  redemption !  while  we  know 
It  seemed  unworthy  of  thy  spring-love  tender. 
That  love  doth  fit  for  the  full  summer  splendour. 

XZXIII. 

Henceforth  my  life  shall  not  nneameat  prove-^ 
It  hath  an  ardent  aim,  a  noble  goal ; 

Numb  Faith  re-lives.      You,  from  your  sphere 
above. 
Have  planted  and  must  nourish  in  my  soul 

That  priceless  blessing — pure  and  fervent  love. 
O'er  which  no  thought  of  self  can  have  control. 

If  with  these  boons  oome  ever-longing  pain. 

It  shall  be  welcomed  for  the  infinite  gain. 

XXXIV. 

Be  pain  unnoticed  in  a  doom  like  this ! 

I  see  eyes  gazing  on  my  weary  night. 
Like  cold,  strange  stars   from  out    the    world- 
abyss  ; 

They  gase  with  scorn  or  pity — but  their  sight 
Is  banished  from  my  inward  golden  bliss. 

Floating  divinely  in  the  noonday  light 
Of  Thee,  round  whom  I  circle.    O  far  sun  ! 
Through  mirk  and  shine  alike  the  EartVs  true 
course  is  run. 
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Thb  old  qualification  of  a  borough  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  BngUsh  Parliament  was  ability  and 
purpose  to  support  its  representative.    The  quali- 
fication is  looser  now,  but  the  support  of  the 
neaiber  forms  no  part  of  the  whole.     The  bribery 
in  some  eonstituencies  is  not  much  more  abhorent 
than  the  corruption  and  expense    involved    in 
nearly  all  the  contests.     The  plain  purchase  of 
votes  appears  indeed  to  be  the  cheaper  process. 
At  Gloucester  and  Wakefield,  for  a  long  period, 
both  parties  have  bought  largely,  and  the  ingenuity 
elhibited  by  both,  in  bribing  without  becoming 
amenable  to  the  law,  is  as  pretty  trickery  as  the 
principals  in  these  cases  have  ever  been  engaged 
in  exposing  and  punishing  from  the  magisterial 
beat*    The  Crown  has  appointed  commissions  of 
inquiry  in  o  the  political  corruptions  of  Gloucester 
and  Wakefield.     The  evidence  hitherto  tendered 
has  been  reported ;  A&d  the  gentlemen  who  form 
the  commission  in  both  cases  have  apparently  dis- 
charged their  duty  without  favour  or  fear.    The 
faets  eUctted  by  them  are  deploraUe,    Bribery 


and  corruption  have  become  systematic.  Sir  R. 
W.  Carden,  Mr.  Leatham,  and  Mr.  Monck  repre- 
sent different  classes  of  gentlemen.  Sir  R.  W. 
Carden  is  a  city  magnate,  and  a  sharebroker  in 
extensive  transactions.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
all  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  proceedings  in 
the  city  for  recent  years.  He  even  approaches 
closely  to  the  practice  of  total  abstinence.  He 
has  passed  the  chair,  and  as  a  magistrate  is  bene- 
volently severe  against  evil-doers  and  swindlers. 
His  antipathy  to  street  begging  is  almost  bound- 
less, but  not,  we  admit,  greater  than  his  desire  to 
assut  out  of  the  necessity  for  begging  all  the  help- 
less who  come  in  his  way. 

Sir  R.  W.  Garden  is  a  Conservative,  but  one  of 
those  Conservatives  of  whom  in  our  Radicalism 
we  have  no  desire  to  see  the  last  soon.  The 
city  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  and  satisfied 
with  its  Lord  Mayor,  who  has  helped  forward  with 
a  hearty  push  many  deserving  institutions  and 
man,  needy  individuals.  Yet  he  went  down  to 
Glonoester^  was  elected  its  repreaentatiret  and  must 
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be  ocmseioat  that  he  was  bribed  and  "  draoV  into  | 
bis  FarUamentarj  ieat« 

Mn  Leaibam  is  less  known  except  in  bis  im- 
mediate neighbonrhood ;  but  we  believe  that  be  is  a 
most  beaerolent  man,  altogether  opposed  to 
drunkenness,  or  anything  saroaring  thereof ;  an 
honest  man,  and  to  whom  bribeiy  must  appear 
little  better  than  i windling  or  theft ;  jret  it  cannot 
be  doubted  now  that  bribery  and  drinking  were 
emplojed  to  an  enormous  extent  in  securing 
his  election,  and  the  ^exposition  of  these 
proceedings  must  be  more  ^ling  to  Mr.  Leatham 
than  to  any  other  living  man  ;  even  if  he  were 
altogether  innocent  of  conniving  at  or  pUmning 
them. 

Mr.  Monck  belongs  to  a  dass  altogether  differ- 
ent from  either  of  the  other  two.  No  doubt  he 
has  been  considered  bj  his  friends  a  gentleman  of 
perfect  honour  and  integrity ;  yet  how  does  he 
come  out  of  this  inquiry  P  Before  the  commission 
he  admitted  that  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  he  alleged  **  I  had  no  knowledge  that 
any  money  was  spent  in  bribery.'*  The  reporter 
had  changed  the  word  into  "  I  kavs  no  knowledge 
that  any  money  was  spent  in  bribery."  Mr. 
Monek  corrects  this  by  claim ing  the  benefit  of  the 
difference  between  had  and  have.  Had  represents 
the  past,  and  have  the  present.  At  the  moment 
when  he  gave  his  evidence  Mr.  Monck  admits  his 
knowledge  that  money  had  been  spent  in  bribery. 
At  the  period  immediately  following  the  crime  he 
had  not  known  its  occurrence.  This  quibbling 
between  **  had  '*  and  "  have  **  shows  the  miserable 
shifts  into  which  a  gentleman  is  driven  by  tempta- 
tion. Mr.  Monck  would  not  make  such  nice  trips 
among  the  verbs  in  private  life.  He  would  expect 
his  word  to  be  taken  as  his  bond,  and  he  would 
not  be  disappointed  among  his  friends ;  yet  before 
this  commission  he  corrects  what  would  have  been 
false,  if  he  had  said  it,  into  the  quibble  which  be 
uttered. 

We  question  not  the  benevolence  of  Sir  E.  W. 
Carden,  the  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Leatham,  or 
the  honour  of  Mr.  Monck.  Probably  it  would  be 
diiBcult  to  find  the  names  of  three  gentlemen  im- 
plicated in  similar  operations,  who  could  afford 
better  a  dissection  of  the  transactions.  Their 
share  in  the  proceedings,  notwithstanding  that  fact, 
has  no  better  defence  than  the  custom  of  the  land 
and  the  times.  It  is  no  more  conformable  with 
morality  than  kidnapping,  the  press-gang,  or  the 
slave-trade.  The  leaders  of  local  parties  defend 
themselves  on  the  plea  that  their  opponents  bribed 
first.  What  would  Sir  R.  W.  Carden  say  to  a 
London  thief,  who  told  his  worship  that  he  prigi^ed 
this  ank'ohef  cos  Jim,  his  pall,  had  prigged  un  the 
day  b*fore  P  He  would  add  the  punishment  of 
habit  and  repute  to  that  of  theft.  Mr.  Leatham 
knows  very  well  that  the  denunciations  and  the 
woes  pronounced  against  those  who  employ  strong 
drink  as  the  means  of  attaining  their  ends,  are  not 
limited  by  exceptions  or  precedents.  The  end 
will  never  Justify  the  means ;  and  that  law  ^uat 


be  applied  to  eieotioas,  at  to  all  tlM  o&bcr 
tiona  in  which  men  engage. 

An  election  is  an  appMl  from  tiM  Crown  to  the 
people  for  advice  and  eooneel,  and  man  who  as* 

ploy  means  to  influence  the  answer  to  that  appeal, 
unless  the  fair  and  open  statement  of  their  newa^ 
are  guilty  of  gross  disrespect  to  the  Crown.  An 
election  is  the  verdict  of  the  electors  on  public 
questions,  and  those  who  by  drink  or  food,  by 
money  or  influenoe,  tamper  with  these  jurymen, 
are  guilty  of  a  miserable  offence,  which  will  ooa- 
tinne  to  be  committed  until  it  is  followed  by  a 
pitiable  punishment. 

The  **  legitimate"  expenses  of  dectiona  are 
scandalous,  even  if  the  payment  were  ooofined  to 
them ;  but  they  form  often  a  small  part  of  the  total 
given  for  an  honour,  which  is  nothing  unless  it  be 
free.  An  honour  purchased  never  sparkles  in  clear 
eyes,  and  men  who  can  only  buy  a  seat  in  Pariia- 
ment,  shonld  never  sit  there.  M.P.,  like  LL.D. 
in  certain  schoob  or  universitiee,  is  tamtsked  by 
the  pence  paid  for  the  letters.  The  tillea  always 
remind  sensible  people  of  their  value  in  hard  en^ 
more  than  of  their  intellectual  worth — although 
the  university  managers,  wiser  than  the  electors, 
do  not  allow  their  customers  to  tax  them.  The 
authorities  of  those  British  universities  who  can 
still  confer  real  honours,  are  anxious  to  liave  them 
separately  stamped  for  common  wear.  Some  of 
the  constituencies  might  be  excused  if  they  enter- 
tained a  similar  notion,  and  insisted  on  ridding 
themselves  from  suspicion,  by  marking  their  repre- 
sentatives **  carriage  paid  ;*'  and  they  are  the  only 
constituencies  entitled  to  expect  good  service. 

The  return  of  expenses  incurred  "  legitimately" 
at  the  late  election  has  not  been  published  yet ; 
but  the  acknowledged  expenditure  of  1857  has 
been  published,  and  makes  an  instructive  document. 
The  contested  elections  are  necessarily  the  most 
expensive,  and  we  abridge  the  figures  for  eseh  of 
them,  in  the  order  of  their  publication,  beginning 
with  the  English  counties. 

Bedfordshire  was  contested  by  Mr.  H.  Rosaell, 
Colonel  Gilpin,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Higgins^  and 
Captain  Stewart.  The  four  ran  in  couples^  and 
one  of  each  was  successful.  The  avowed  expenses 
of  Mr.  Russell  and  Colonel  Higgina,  on  the  Liberal 
side,  reached  £1633  8s.  4d.  Mr.  Russell  poUed 
1564  electors,  and  his  companion  was  two  bundled 
and  twenty-one  beneath  him.  Colonel  Qilpin  had 
1374  votes,  and  his  friend  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty  under  him.  Colonel  Qilpin  and  Captain 
Stewart  expended  legitimately  £875  10s.  Oao 
party  paid,  therefore,  twenty  shillings  and  tha 
other  fifteen  shillings  per  vote. 

Cambridgeshire  got  through  with  an  expenditure 
of  £2308  Os.  9id.,  or  twenty  shillings  per  vote ; 
but  it  had  three  seats  to  give,  and  only  one  Liberal, 
Mr.  Adeane,  was  elected,  who  paid  half  the  total 
cost,  or  almost  ten  ahilUnga  for  each  vote  in  kia 
favour. 

Cumberland  West  had  a  severe  contest,  whioh 
cost  £4437  9s.  8id.    Mr.  Lawaon  was  defeatod. 
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and  paid  £1893  143.  9d.  for  1564  rotes,  or  twenty* 
four  shillings  for  each.  General  Wyndham  and 
Captain  Lowther  dabbed  their  means,  and  paid 
£3543  14s.  Hid.  for  1848  votes  to  General 
Wyndham,  and  twenty-three  fewer  to  his  coUeagnet 
or  twenty-seven  shillings  each. 

Derbyshire  South  was  contested  at  an  expendi- 
ture altogether  of  £10,243  5s.  7id.  The  accounts 
for  each  candidate  were  kept  separately,  and  are 
subjoined  :— 

FaymeDti.  Yotea. 

Mr.Erans    jeS454    0    5^  ...     S02S 

Mr.  ColTile 2077  15  H  ...     3360 

Mr.  Clowes 2365  14    7J  ...     2106 

lord  Stanhope      ...     2365  14    7i  ...     1972 

In  this  form  the  votes  seem  to  have  cost  the  de- 
feated candidates  twenty-three  shillings  each, 
Colvile  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  Evans 
seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence ;  but  the  electors 
on  one  side  cost  thirty  shillings,  and  on  the  other 
forty-six  shillings  each — showing  that  the  Derby- 
shire people  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  forty  shilling 
freeholders. 

Devonshire  North  had  two  seats  to  give,  and 
three  gentlemen,  the  Hon.  Henry  Eolle  Trefusis, 
Sir  Strafford  Henry  Northcote,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
BuUer,  offered  for  them ;  but  as  they  could  not  all 
get  on  two  seats,  the  first  paid  £5572  63.  8d.,  the 
second  £4049  4s.  7d.,  and  the  third  £4100  14s.  2d. 
to  decide  which  of  the  three  should  be  disappointed. 
The  auditor,  like  a  prudent  person,  does  not  say 
among  how  many  independent  electors  this  money 
was  divided ;  yet  the  sum  is  nearly  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  must  have  been  felt  among  the 
agents  of  North  Devon,  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  favour  Radical  reform. 

Dorsetshiie  was  not  quite  so  high.  It  has  three 
seats,  and  four  persons  sought  them.  Messrs. 
Seymer,  Eloyer,  and  Sturt  had  a  common  purse. 
The  Hon.  W..  H.  B.  Portman  stood  on  his  personal 
resources.  The  triumvirate  paid  £6018  7s.  2d., 
and  lost  one  of  thdir  men,  Mr.  Floyer.  The  single 
candidate  paid  £6116  18s.  7d.,  and  gained  his  seat. 
The  total  number  of  Dorsetshire  electors  who 
polled  was  4271,  or  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
registry ;  and  as  the  total  audited  expenses  were 
£12,135  5s.  9d.  they  will  observe  their  distin- 
guished position  with  satisfaction.  They  cost 
almost  three  pounds  of  legitimate  expenses — and 
the  illegal  expenses  are  unknown — per  vote. 

Durham  South  had  a  hard  contest.  The  roll 
contained  5,565  names,  of  whom  not  over  three- 
fifths  voted — but  the  total  expenses  were 
£14,470  lis.  fid.  or  considerably  more  than 
Dorsetshire  per  vote.  The  spoil  divided  in 
Durham  South  appears  to  have  been  little  under 
five  pounds  per  vote.  Mr.  Pease  had  2,570  votes 
for  £3,513  19s.  lid.,  or  an  average  of  twenty- 
eight  shillings  each.  Lord  Harry  Vane  paid 
£4,560  lis.  2d.  for  2,642  votes,  or  almost  thirty- 
six  shillings  per  head;  and  Mr.  Pairer  gave 
£6,396  Os.  6d.  for  being  defeated  with  2,091 
supporters  at  a  cost  of  sixty-two  shillings  each. 


Essex  Sonth  had  three  candidates  and  only  has 
two  seats  to  give  them.  It  had  6,169  names  on 
its  electoral  registry — of  whom  few  more  than 
two  thirds  voted ;  and  the  entire  outlay  for  bring- 
ing that  to  pass  was  £4309  178.  lOd.— not  so 
very  heavy  as  contrasted  with  other  counties,  and 
not  much  over  one  pound  eiich.  Two  candidates, 
Mr.  Bramston  and  Sir  W.  B.  Smith  run  together 
and  polled  respectively  2332  and  2102  "good 
men  and  true,"  at  an  united  cost  of  £1590  2s.  7d. 
not  quite  fifteen  shillings  each,  bnt  Mr.  Wingfleld 
pnt  down  £2719  15s.  3d.  for  2119  votes  or  over 
twenty-five  shillings  each,  and  cut  oat  the  Baronet 
by  seventeen ! 

Hampshire  was  fortunate  in  four  candidates. 
Colonel  Carlton  and  Messrs  Beach,  Solater,  and 
Portal,  who  paid  £5438  7s.  8d.  among  a  consti- 
tuency whose  registry  contained  only  3149  names, 
of  whom  probably  not  over  three-fourths  voted. 
Mr.  Portal  paid  £632  3s.  9d.  for  not  even  going 
to  the  poll ;  Colonel  Carlton  gave  £928  fis.  dd. 
for  869  votes,  or  a  guinea  each ;  Mr.  Sclater  got 
1365  votes  and  a  seat  for  almost  an  even  sovereign 
eaeh ;  and  Mr.  Beach  had  1419  votes,  placing  him 
at  the  top  of  the  poll,  for  an  average  cost  of  thirty- 
five  shillings  each,  or  on  the  whole  £2500 17s.  So 
much  for  Hampshire  North. 

Hertfordshire  had  four  candidates  for  three 
seats,  and  tfo  contest,  as  Mr.  Smith  retired ;  but  the 
expenses  of  preparation  were — 

£.  >.  d. 

Sir  Henry  Meux     8709  9  6 

Mr.  Poller      1861  10  11 

Sir  Edward  Lytton  Balwer,  and  Mr. 

Smith  eonjanctlj        2919  19  1 


8490    19      6 


Expenus  for  Hertfordihire,  without  a 

pull  ...  ..  ...  I..  a,.  ,,, 

Hertfordshire  has  rather  costlj  seats  therefore^ 
and  cannot  be  represented  by  impoverished 
patriots. 

Huntingdonshire  is  a  small  county  for  England, 
but  still  it  had  2,917  electors  on  its  register; 
who  required  £4444  15b.  fid.  as  the  cost  of  a 
settlement  between  three  gentlemen  each  of  whom 
wanted  one  of  its  two  seats.  Not  much  over 
two- thirds  of  these  electors  voted ;  and  those  who 
did  vote  required  two  pounds  each  to  persuade 
them — ^not  of  course  paid  personally,  but  paid  to 
the  agents  who  brought  them  forward  so  very 
square  that  two  candidates,  Mr.  Pellowes  and  Mr. 
Heathcote,  polled  1106  each,  and  the  other,  Mr. 
Bust,  1192  votes.  Mr.  Heathcote  paid  at  the 
rate  of  almost  thirty ;  Mr.  Fellowes  gave  twenty- 
eight;  and  Mr.  Rust  twenty-five  shillings  for 
each  supporter  and  vote. 

Middlesex  had  a  registry  of  14,977  names,  of 
whom  few  over  one-half  voted.  The  two  Liberal 
candidates  paid  £5303  lis.,  almost  exactly  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  for  each  of  their  voters ;  and 
Viscount  Chelsea,  the  Conservative,  paid  £3660 
5s.  6d.,  or  twenty-four  shillings  for  each  vote. 

Northamptonshire  South  was  the  most  expensive 
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of  an  tke  ttmily  ilnnlei.  Viteouft  Allkorp 
detcrauaed  to  kav«  one  of  its  two  aeoU,  if  mfomej 
oovld  wia.  The  reg^istiy  contained  4675  niniw, 
and  a  larger  proportion  tban  in  ordinanr  eonteats 
voted.  The  gross  ovtlaj  vas  £11.479  10s.  8d^  or 
three  pounds  for  each  deetor  who  appeared  at  the 
poQ.  Gobod  Yjse  and  Mr.  KoighUej  ran  against 
Yiseonnt  AUhorpe,  at  a  joint  ontkj  of  £3003 
Ss.  7d.  Colonel  Yjse  had  1593  Totes»  at  a  cost 
to  him  of  alaost  twenty  ahillings  ead^  and  was 
defeated.  Mr.  KnighUy  made  1939  rotes  for  the 
same  gross  money,  heing  an  average  of  fifteen 
shillings  for  esdL  Yisoonnt  Althorpe  had  9107 
deetois,  sad  paid  £8474  4s.  Id.,  or  as  near  as 
posnUe  to  four  pounds  for  eadi  Tote.  He  paid 
more  monej  than  anj  other  connty  memher  avow- 
ediy  and  legitimately,  and  even  the  large  fortnne 
of  his  hoose  coold  not  stsad  drsins  of  this  magni- 
tnde  erery  other  year. 

Oxford  was  threatened  with  a  contest,  bat  ss 
none  oceuied  the  three  members  got  their  sittings 
cheep. 

Staindahire North  waa  contested  by  Mr.Bnller 
against  Messrs.  Adderley  and  Child.  The  two 
latter  got  in  by  a  large  majority,  at  a  joint  cost  of 
£3044  15s.  9d.,  or  fifteen  shiliings  esoh  vote — 
they  having^  in  ronnd  nnmbers.  fonr  thonsand 
each;  while  Mr.  BnUer  paid  £1958  4s.  8d.  for 
3090  Totes,  or  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  fif- 
teen shiUimn  each,  and  was  defeated. 

A  contest  was  threatened  in  Soath  Staffordshire, 
bnt  it  was  abandoned  after  Mr.  W.  Orme  Foster, 
one  of  the  sitting  members,  hsd  expended  £1310 
178.  3d.  in  preeaations. 

Soney  West  was  contested  by  Mr.  Briscoe  at 
an  aTowed  expense  of  £1808  6s.  lid.;  by  Mr. 
Dnunmond  of  £1701  13s.  5d.— who  were  both 
snocessfnl — snd  by  Mr.  Carrie,  who  paid  £1739 
10s.  Sd.  in  Tain.  The  election  auditor  declares 
that  he  does  not  know  offioislly  the  nnmber  of 
electors  on  the  registry,  nor  the  number  who  Toted. 
As  the  legal  payments  amounted  ta  £5249  10s.  7d. 
the  constituency  of  West  Sorrey  cannot  have  any 
claim  in  particular  on  their  members'  tune  or  ca- 
pacity for  work. 

Sonth  Wilts  was  distinguished  by  an  expensive 
contest.  On  its  registry  there  are  3939  electors. 
The  STOwed  cost  of  the  election  was,  to  the  three 
gentlemen  who  struggled  for  two  seats,  £11,581 
78.  7d.,  making,  in  round  numbers,  three  pounds 
ten  shillings  per  head ;  but  as  the  number  who 
Toted  did  not  reach  three  thousand,  the  cost  was 
OTcr  four  pounds  for  each  elector  who  deliyered 
his  Opinion  at  the  poll.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  paid 
£43S9  18s.  3d.  for  1517  votes.  He  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  at  a  cost  of  almost  sixty 
shillings  for  each  vote.  Mr.  Wyndham  gave 
£2169  12s.  4d.  for  1445  votes,  securing  the  second 
seat  at  an  outlay  of  little  more  than  thirty  shillings 
per  man.  Lord  Henry  Thyone  squandered  £5028 
17s.  in  procuring  1269  votes,  over  four  pounds 
each,  and  he  was  defeated. 

TIm  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire  was  oont^ted 


by  Ike  Hoa.  Oebmas  Daaeomhi,  fke  Boa.  Joka 
Gharies  DoMha,  aad  Mr.  Cayl^.  TWe  cxpeadi- 
tare  was  £9789  fis.  Id.  far  a  list  of  19,238 
giving  an  average  of  fiftaea  aUUi^s  for 
More  thaa  oao-foartk  may  be  dedaded  for 
neons  entries,  or  pcfsoBS  who  sbslaiaed  firoa  votiag. 
So  the  average  of  deelors  had  cost  oae  aovereiga 
each.  Mr.Dnaeomhepaid£5l34  0s.3d..aadh^ 
5259  votes,  getting  them  at  rather  aader  apoaad. 
Mr.  Dandas  paid  £4036  is.  9d.  for  4185  votes, 
being  neariy  the  same  priee.  Mr,  OaylBj  paid 
£619  3s.  Id.  for  4641  aapporters,  aad  h«d  tha 
seooad  seat  for  two  skiliiafi  mmi  eif Upwca  per 
vote.  Mr.  Gayley*a  aeat  was  aaore  hoaowaUy 
obtained,  theiefora^  thaa  that  of  any  other  laglish 
connty  memher  who  met  a  contest  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1857.  Mr.  Gayley  cosaes  Isst  in  tke  lot; 
yet  he  is  the  presaier  asaong  the  eoaaty  meashcrs. 
He  experienced  a  bitter  and  inflaeatial  oppositioa 
by  the  Ministerialists,  and  he  beat  them  at  a  cost 
that  might  be  paid  reasonably  by  a  geatlemaa 
deeply  interested  in  the  business  of  a  taiga  con- 
stituency, althoagh  we  neither  think  that  two 
shillings  snd  eightpenoe,  nor  even  the  odd  eight* 
pence,  is  a  proper  sum  for  a  member  to  pay  for 
permission  to  occapy  his  time  in  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  twelve  thousand  deetors,  aad  to  do 
their  work ;  and  the  conatitneneies  have  ao  right 
to  expect  foithfnl  services  from  their  repceseata- 
tives,  while  they  allow  them  to  pay  oae  peoay  far 
election  expenses.  Mr.  Cayley,  vre  have  no  doabt, 
is  a  faithful,  honest,  and  tme  representative  of 
Yorkshire;  yet  its  decton  should  not  expeet 
alwavs  to  obtam  similsr  services  on  the  same 
terms. 

Wales  was  not  cursed,  and  its  sgents  aad  attor- 
neys were  not  enriched,  by  many  conteats.  Money 
went  freely  in  Flintshire,  where  the  Hoaooiahfa 
Mr.  Mostyn  paid  £1221 10s.  3d.^  and  Sir  Stephen 
Richard  Olynne  £1894  6s.  Sd. ;  while  in  Gkmor- 
ganahire  the  expenses  were — 

£.    t.    d. 

Mr.  Talbot     30S7    0    3     . 

Mr.  TivUb     2779    4    4^  . 

Mr.  Yaogluu 2504  18    0     , 

So  the  first  paid  nearly  one  pound  each  for  his 
electors,  and  the  second  at  the  nte  of  eighteea 
shillings  for  his  friends,  and  both  gained  "  aittings** 
in  the  House ;  bnt  the  third  gave  at  the  nte  of 
twenty-five  shillings  for  all  hb  supporters,  gaining 
nothing  in  return.  All  the  other  counties  of  Wales 
escaped  a  contest  in  1857. 

Five  Scotch  counties  only  were  contested  ia 
1857 — and  we  are  not  astonished  at  the  unanimity 
in  many  districts,  looking  at  the  avowed  paymenta 
for  those  places  that  became  exposed  to  an  elec- 
toral struggle.  The  counties  in  Scotland  are  mnch 
smaller  than  the  English  counties,  and  nono  of 
them  return  more  than  one  representative.  As 
the  forty  shilling-franchise  is  unknown  in  them, 
the  number  of  electore  is,  or  should  be,  a  smaller 
per  centage  than  in  the  English  counties  of  the  popn* 
iation.    With  exceptions  too  trivial  to  have  aay 
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weight;  the  franchise  is  conflncd  to  persons  owning 
property  worth  ten  poands  annually,  or  paying  a 
rent  of  fifty  pounds  yearly.  For  these  reasons,  the 
cost  of  contesting  a  Scotch  county  should  not  be 
ruinons ;  yet,  somehow,  with  no  suspicion  of  bri- 
bery, it  rises  to  a  large  sum. 

Ayrshire  has  3976  names  on  its  registry.  It 
was  contested  in  1857  by  the  late  Lord  James 
Stuart  and  Sir  James  Fergusson.  The  number 
of  persons  who  voted  was  3130,  of  whom  Lord 
James  Sluart  had  1662,  and  Sir  James  Fergusson 
1458.  The  former  paid  £3154  2s.  4d.,  or  one 
pound  eigiiteen  shillings  per  vote,  and  gained  the 
return ;  while  the  latter  paid  £2975  ISs.  Id.,  or 
more  than  two  pounds  each  vote,  losing  the  seat. 
Sir  James  Fergusson  prudently  declined  to  throw 
away  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  election  of  the 
present  year,  but  now,  when  the  death  of  Lord 
James  Stuart  has  left  the  representation  of  the 
county  again  vacant,  he  is  a  candidate.  Lord 
James  Stuart  must  have  incurred  a  large  oulUy  iu 
the  present  year,  although  he  did  not  encounter 
the  same  strenuous  opposition  that  he  met  in  1857  ; 
and  these  payments  require  a  considerable  annual 
income — for  Ayrshire  m\\  be,  until  a  great  change 
Goeur  in  the  franchise,  a  doubtful  seat. 

Berwickshire  had  1102  names  on  its  registry, 
of  whom  394  supported  Mr.  Scott,  at  a  cost  of 
£329  14s.  lOd.,  or  seventeen  shillings  each,  and 
305  voted  for  Mr.Robertson,who  paid  £254  8s.5id., 
or  nearly  fifteen  shillings  each.  Berwickshire  is 
an  important  county,  with  a  numerically  small 
constituency,  because  its  farms  are  large,  and  some 
electors  pay  rents  that  might  qualify  thirty  to  forty 
electors.  For  that  reason  the  expenses  of  a  con- 
test are  more  limited  than  in  Ayrshire. 

Fifeshire  was  still  cheaper  than  Berwickshire 
per  man,  for  a  different  reason.  With  3350  names 
on  the  registry,  Mr.  Fergus  paid  £782  2s.  9d.  for 
gaining ;  and  Lord  Loughborough  £808  13s.  3d. 
for  losing  the  election. 

Lanarkshire  has  3124  names  on  its  registry. 
The  major  portion  of  Glasgow,  standing  in  Lanark- 
shire, is  excluded ;  although  if  the  entire  region 
could  cross  the  border  for  electoral  purposes,  the 
owners  of  property  in  that  city  might  register  on 
the  county  roll.  An  enotmous  expense  was  in- 
curred in  the  contest  for  this  county  in  1857.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Edward  Golebrooke  £3744  5s.  lOd. 
were  paid  for  1233  votes,  being  nearly  three 
pounds  and  one  sliilling  for  each,  and  Mr.  A. 
Baillie  Cochrane  paid  £4790  4s.  8d.  for  1197 
votes,  or  four  pounds  for  each  vote.  Lanarkshire 
cost  therefore  £8534  10s.  6d.;  but  claims  amount- 
ing  to  £1133  4s.  Id.  were  made  against  Mr. 
Cochrane,  which  he  disputed,  and  the  election  cost 
doubtless  over  ten  thousand  pounds. 

The  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  had  a  nominal 
constituency  of  1283,  but  the  roll  must  be  in  an 
extremely  bad  state,  or  few  of  the  electors  cared 
for  the  candidates  or  their  own  privileges,  as  only 
697  voted ;  of  whom  Mr.  Mackie  had  365,  at  a 
cost  of  £528  Os.  8d. ;  and  Mr.  Maxwell  332,  at  an 


expense  of  £586  13s.  5d.  So  Mr.  Mackie  paid 
for  bis  seat  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  shillings  for 
each  of  his  supporters,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  lost  the 
election,  paying  thirty- five  shillings  for  each  vote. 
More  than  half  of  the  expense  in  the  Scotch 
counties  go  to  agents  and  clerks ;  and  that  cir- 
cumstance confirms  the  idea  that  the  electors  are 
careless  of  the  principles  involved  in  these  strug- 
gles. The  latter  are  ordinarily  party  affairs,  and 
many  electors  repudiate  party  strife. 

The  Irish  county  franchise  is  more  liberal  than 
the  Scotch,  while  the  Irish  farms  are  much 
smaller  than  those  in  Scotland,  and  the  electors  of 
Irish  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Scotch  counties ;  but  the  Irish  returns  as  published 
by  Parliament  of  the  election  for  1857  are  incom- 
plete and  irregular.  Some  candidates,  such  as  Mr. 
Serjeant  Shee,  decline  to  make  any  return  of  the 
money  paid  by  them.  Some  election  auditors,  as 
the  gentleman  for  Clare  county,  had  not  got  all 
the  claims  together.  A  majority  of  auditors 
report  nothing,  and  respecting  their  districts 
nothing  can  be  said. 

Cork  couuty  has  a  registry  of  U,620  names, 
and  in  contesting  its  election,  Mr.  Deasy  paid 
£1015  Os.  6d.  for  6788  votes,  not  over  ikree 
shillings  each ;  Mr.  Macarthy  paid  £3277  ISs.  6d. 
for  6265  votes,  or  a  little  over  ten  shillings  each ; 
while  Mr.  Vincent  Scully  gave  away  £1184 15s.  5d., 
but  did  not  go  to  the  poll. 

Dublin  County  does  not  supply  the  election 
auditor  with  any  daia  of  the  total  number  of 
voters  on  the  registry,  or  the  number  who  made 
any  use  of  their  rights  but  he  certifies  what  is 
worth  knowing,  that  Colonel  Taylor  paid 
£1977  7s.  7id.  and  Mr.  Hamilton  £1974  5s.  2ld. 
for  seats  each,  while  Sir  Charles  Domvillo  paid 
£3098  Os.  7d.  for  being  defeated,  and  Dublin 
County  thus  cost  £7,049  13s.  5d. 

Kilkenny  County  need  not  be  mentioned  because 
Mr.  Sergeant  Shee  would  make  no  return  of  his 
spendings  on  the  subject  but  it  cost  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Ellis  £1,638  15s.  9d.,  while  Mr.  Greene  and 
Mr.  Most^n  got  off  for  £297  3s.  8d.  between 
them,  and  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with  their 
good  fortune. 

Longford  County  cost  Colonel  White  £1254 
5s.  8d.,  and  Colonel  Greville  £950  lis.  to  win, 
because  the  Honourable  W.  Forbes  wanted  one  of 
their  seats  and  paid  £271  2s.  4J.  for  saying  so 
without  any  other  gaiu. 

Louth  County  has  247  8  names  on  its  registry ; 
and  Mr.  Fortcscue  paid  £1193  lis.  8d.  for  1376 
votes  or  eighteen  shillings  each,  while  Mr. 
M'Clintock  paid  £2314  143.  6d.  for  1039  votes 
being  two  guineas  each,  and  Mr.  Bellew  lost  with 
894  supporters  at  a  cost  of  £270  7s.  9J.,  little 
over  six  shillings  each,  and  Mr.  Xenuedy  lost  too 
having  only  406  supporters  who  cost  him  £302 
9s.  lid.  or  nearly  sixteen  shillings  for  each  vote. 

The  Irbh  couuty  returns  arc  incomplete  with  a 
few  exceptions  and  the  only  fact  to  be  gathered 
from  them  is  that  money  goes  a  great  way  in 
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entiiusiiitio  uid  poeiie  Irdand  as  in  the  more  prac- 
Ucftl  kingdoiM. 

A  return  of  the  borough  oontests  is  found  to 
be   useless.     Recent  proceedings  show  that  the 
agents  of  the  candidates  pay   what  sums  they 
please  through  the  election  auditors,  and  what- 
efer  sums  they  wish  to  conceal  are  paid  direct.  In 
Gloucester  and  at  Wakefield  the  surreptitious  pay- 
ments exceeded  the  legal  expenses  by  three  to 
one.    "So  benefit  can  accrue  from  the  following 
note  of    payments,    except   to  show   the  sums 
which  the  candidates  are  not  ashamed  to  own ; 
and  die  electors*  permit  to  be  scored  up  against 
their   boroughs.      The    legal    expenses    of    the 
boroughs  approach  closely  to  those  of  the  counties. 
We  have  only  copied  those  in  which  contests 
occurred.    Others  there  were  compelled  to  take 
candidates  who  offered,  because  no  party  would 
risk  the  expense  that  might  hare  been  incurred 
by  permitting  the  electors  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing   their  opinions.      Of  course  there  are 
many  eonatituencies  where  opposition  would  be 
useless,  even  if  it  could  be  got  cheap,  because  the 
r^nsentatives  have  established  themselves  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  electors,  and  maintained  their 
places  by  a  small  expenditure  at  each  election. 
These  laborious  gentlemen  are  permitted  to  pay 
small  sums  only  because  the  electors  forget  that  as 
a  matter  of  honour  they  should  be  paid  by  them. 
All  the  boroughs  whidi  were  contested  are  included 
in  the  following  columns  : — 


lar  connexion  with  the  money  paid  on  tbk  dection. 
Berwick  is  a  very  expensive  boiongk,  but  of  the 
£1520  required  for  avowed  expenaea  among  SOS 
electors  so  much  as  £800  is  for  *"  profesatonal 
agents  "  of  whom  five  were  employed,  so  thai  for 
this  single  item  Berwick  eleoton  cost  at  the  rate 
of  a  sovereign  each. 


Bodmin,  Mr.  Tiriaa 
Mr.  Wyld 
Mr.  Michel! 
Mr.  Lewis 


Mooey. 
190 

122 
.     784 


Totet. 
24A 

190 

169 

81 


This  is  a  very  extraordinary  little  case  where 
Mr.  Lewis  paid  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  pounds 
each  for  his  votes,  and  lost  after  all  his  outlay, 
while  Mr.  Wyld,  a  useful  member,  had  forty-fiva 
shillings  each  to  pay  without  acquiring  copyright 
in  Bodmin,  for  he  lost  next  time. 


Boltoo,  Mr.  Gray 
Mr.  Crook 
Mr.  Barnes 


Mosey. 
.  1485 

.     158 
,     158 


Votes. 
830 

89a 
883 


A  poll  was  not  taken  at  Boston,  yet  the  deetion 
cost  Mr.  Ingram  £518,  and  Mr.  Adams  £148. 


MoDcy. 

Aylesbury  by  Mr.  Bernard     ...  £052 

Sir  R.  Betlirll  ...  507 

Mr.  Lsyard       ...  490 

Baabaiy,  Mr.  Tanered     ...  208 

Mr.  Yates 81 

Barastaide,  Sir  W.  Eraser  ...  337 

Mr.  Lawrie       ...  216 

Mr.  Frinsep     ...  133 

Mr.  Potts         ...  151 

Mr.  Taylor       ...  76 


*•• 


. .. 


Votes. 
546 
501 
486 
216 
58 

OTC 

252 

36 

179 

180 


,Bridport|  Mr.  Mitchell 

Mr.  Hodgson  ...     ... 

Mr.  Heygata  ...     ... 

Brighton,  Sir  G.  IL  Brooke    ... 

Mr.  Coningbam       ... 

Lord  Alfred  Harrey... 


Money. 

£303  ... 

849  ... 

168  ... 

1037  ... 

1227  ... 

2001  ... 


Votes. 

330 

S90 

109 
2278 
1900 
lOSO 


Brighton  coat  its  members  fouiteen  shillings  and 
seventeen  shillings,  and  the  defeated  candidate 
forty  shillings  per  Tote. 


The  first  and  second  gentlemen  in  the  list  were 
elected,  bat  it  wonld  be  a  nice  thing  we  belieye  to 
giTC  a  thoasand  pounds  for  the  costs  above  the 
figures  marked,  incurred  at  the  election. 


Ciiatham,  Sir  J.  M.  F.  Smith... 
Mr.  Konaine...     ... 

Cliesler,  Earl  Grosvenor 
Mr.  Salisbary 
Mr.  Greeofi^      ... 


Money. 
.     835 
,     314 
.     176 
.     509 

.  m 


672 

643 

12^ 

924 

78a 


Baih,  Sir  A.  H.  Elton 
Mr.  Tite 
Mr.  Way       ... 


Money. 

414 
.     414 
.     936 


Votes. 
1,213 
1.200 
1.197 


Many  of  these  middle  class  towns  elect  or  reject 
for  an  average  of  10s.  per  vote,  but  Chester  is  a 
peculiar  place  where  no  opposition  is  made  to  the 
return  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  and  he  might  almost 
have  saved  his  outlay  of  £170. 


The  first  and  second  ran  together,  and  Mr. 
Way  being  on  the  opposite  interest  paid  a  little 
more  than  both  for  nearly  bcatiog  Mr.  Tite.  We 
may  remark  that  six-sevenths  of  the  electors  of 
Bath  voted,  and  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate. 


... 


... 


Money. 
313 
313 
271 
287 


Bedford,  Mr.  'Whitbread 
Mr.  Bernard  ., 
Mr.  Stewart  . 
Mr.  Smith 

Berwick,  Mr.  Stapleton...  379 
Mr.  Msjoribanks  417 
Mr.  Forster  ...  332 
Captain  Gordon      392 


Votes. 
462 
435 
375 

177 
339 

271 
260 
269 


The  figorea  in  the  first  column  have  no  particn- 


Bnekingbam,  Sir  H.  Vamey 

Major-Geoeral  Hall... 

Hon.  R.  Cavendish  ... 

Cambridge,  Mr.  Macanlay  ...     ... 

Mr.  Stewart 
Colonel  Adair 
Mr.  Hibbert 
Canterbury,  Hon.  H.  P.  Johnstone 
Sir  W.  M.  Somerville 

Mr.  Cooper    ( 

Carlisle,  Mr.  Hodgson 

Sir  James  Graham    . 

Mr.  Fergvson 

Chippenham.  Lient.*Col.  Bolders 

Mr.  Nisbet 

Mr.  Lysley   ...    «^ 


Money* 
£272  0 
232 
190 
405 
405 
225 
225 
874 
268 
180 
829 
248 
229 


0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


*.« 


... 


£214 


409 


Volw. 
193 
151 
154 
770 
.  735 
.     729 

.    7o: 

.      fil5 

.     7:^5 

.      47? 

.    5^: 

.      465 

,      IT* 

,.     !:• 
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The  last-named  gentleman  was  defeated  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  three  pounds  each  for  all  his 
voters ;  although  in  such  a  amall  place  as  Chippen- 
ham heads  might  have  been  eoonted  on 
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terms.      In  Cireenceftier   the    cuididaies    were 
defeated  or  elected  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

for.  Pud.  Yotw. 

Mr.  HalUogi       £127  ...  200 

Mr.  Bathorst       260  ...  807 

Mr.  PoDBOoby      230  ...  188 

Colchester,  Mr.  Miller £366  ...  699 

Mr.Rebow S80  ...  681 

Mr.  Hafeotw    83  ...  46 

Coventry  was  favoared  with  a  peoaliar  number 
of  candidates.  It  has  two  seats  to  give,  and  five 
gentlemen  went  to  the  poll  in  search  of  them.  It 
had  4,982  voters  on  the  registry,  bat  not  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  number  polled.  Probably, 
thereforo,  bribery  was  not  pursued.  The  candi- 
dates, of  whom  the  first  and  second  were  returned, 
paid  legitimately,  and  polled  as  under : — 

Money.  Votes. 

Right  Hod.  £d«rard  EHco       ...      £580  ...  2772 

Sir  Joseph  ^a^Lloa 646  ...  2884 

Mr.  Mellor      4/72  ...  660 

-~  Trehera     178  ...  673 

—  PtiiUimore 434  ...  358 


Gricklade  has  a  registry  with  one-third  of  the 
numbers  on  that  of  Coventry.  The  contest  could 
not  have  been  more  severe  in  the  oommenoement, 
but  it  cost  almost  the  same  money ;  or  three  times 
the  amount  needed  in  Coventy.  The  returns  of 
these  expenses  should  lead  to  some  reform  in  the 
legitimate  outlay,  and  the  adoption  of  some  clearer 
mode  of  payment  for  elections.     The  particulars  of 

Cricklade  are :  — 

Monty.  Voters. 

Mr.  Nedd    £695  ...  778 

Mr.Goddard 640  ...  770 

Mr.  Monk    963  ...  663 

Dartmooth,  Mr.  Caird    311  ...  127 

Mr.  uayne 74  ...  94 

Derby,  Mr.  Baia      ...     ^     ...  297  ...  884 

Mr.  Beale    467  ...  846 

Mr.  Mackcnaitt     186  ..,  430 

Mr.  Jajpes 260  ...  — 

Mr.  Moss     42  ...  — 

Defises,  Mr.  Taylor  ...     «^     ..,  228  ..  280 

Mr.  Oritath 231  ...  169 

Captain  Qladttone 170  ...  118 

At  Dorchester  one  candidate  withdrew  after  he 
had  spent  £163,  and  without  a  poll  the  contest  cost 
£832  for  451  electors.  We  have  given  the  names 
ofthecandidates  for  each  borough  to  Devices  which 
afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  outlay  on  large  and 
small  boroughs,  but  this  minuteness  is  unnecessary, 
for  the  only  object  which  we  contemplate— namely, 
an  illustration  of  the  expenses  paid,  and  the 
prices  for  which  seats  are  sold.  Dover  cost 
£1,504  avowedly,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that 
Sir  John  Fackington  found  difficulty  in  persuading 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  run  for  that  boroagb. 
Dudley,  with  only  888  votes  on  the  registry,  cost 
£693  without  a  poll,  but  the  successful  member 
feed  thirty-seven  agents  1  Evesham  had  £273 
paid  for  284  votes. 


Pinabnry,  Mr.  Danoombe 
Mr.  Cos 
Mr.  Seigeant  Parry 


...         ...         *•«         cat 


...         .t« 


•  •t 


•«.         «*« 


Paid. 
£412 
2308 
736 


Another  candidate  went  to  the  poll  at  Fiasbory, 
but  his  expenses  are  not  included — they  were 
not  paid  at  the  date  of  the  return — they  never 
were  paid — and  he  died  in  oonsequenoe  of  prooeed- 
ings  t«kea  against  him  to  enforce  them. 

At  Frome  236  votes  40st  £1766,  a»d  this  was, 
at  the  cost  per  head,  the  most  expensive  electioa 
for  a  borough  in  1857. 

Gloucester  is  reported  at  an  outlay  of  £1089  for 
1620  names  on  the  registry,  ai^d  at  the  poll  liOO 
voters,  but  we  know  now  that  the  cost  of  the 
election  was  four  times  that  sum. 

At  Grantham  the  number  of  voters  on  the  registry 
was  740,  the  cost  of  the  election  £630.  Halifax 
required  £544,  and  Harwick  £410  for  a  registry  of 
313  names.  Helston  has  a  roll  of  309  names.  A 
contest  was  threatened  which  did  not  occur  but 
the  preparations  for  it  caused  an  expenditure  of 
£326. 

The  number  of  voters  who  polled  at  Hertfprd 
was  501,  and  the  cost  was  £825.  At  Qopitoii 
for  264  voters  the  legitimate  bill  was  £626.  For 
Httddersfield  £1550  was  paid,  of  which  £324  only 
was  contributed  on  Mr.  Cobden'e  aeeount.  Hun- 
tiugdom  with  only  382  votes  on  the  roll,  eoet 
£398  without  a  contest.  Ipswich  at  an  outlay  of 
£945  polled  fifteen  hundred  voters  or  thereby.  )f  r, 
Lowe,  at  Kidderminster,  paid  "legitimately*' 
£299  for  234  voters,  and  his  opponent  Mr.  Boy- 
cott, gave  £56  for  146  voters,  losing  necessarily. 

Hull  polled  3600  votes  or  thereby  nmoug  four 
candidates  at  an  outlay  of  £2858,  but  more  may  be 
known  of  the  political  outlay  at  Hull  after  some 
commission  reports.  Knaresborough  cost  three 
candidates  legitimately  £188  for  270  names  on  its 
registry. 

The  legitimate  expenses  of  Lambeth  were  dis- 
graceful to  the  metropolis. 

Paid. 

Mr.  Ronpell , 6839 

Mr.  Williams        ...     ,     1705 

Mr.  VVilkiasoa ...     2688 


<' Legitimate"  total 


...     ... 


£9732 


Mr.  Eoupeli  is  an  excellent  member  and  there- 
fore we  describe  the  expense  with  less  reserve  as 
equivalent  to  bribery,  If  a  gentleman  can  engage 
276  canvassers  at  a  cost  of  £1009  8d.  6d.  there 
is  an  end  to  any  law  against  bribery,  because  in- 
stead of  saying  here  is  £5  for  a  vote,  a  man  may 
be  engaged  to  do  all  in  his  power  as  a  canvasser. 
Any  man  can  canvass  himself  thoroughly.  The 
law  is  therefore  broken  only  by  very  stupid  men. 
At  Dudley  one  gentleman,  also  Liberal,  hired  all 
the  agents,  and  by  that  probably  is  meant  the  at* 
tomeys.  These  gentlemen  having  taken  a  fee 
were  bound  not  to  vote  against  their  client.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  hiring  of  cabs  and  com- 
mittee rooms. 

The  expense  of  Lancaster  was  £2308  upon  a 
registry  of  1328  names.  At  Leeds  £2313  were 
expended  on  a  registry  of  6204  names,  and  £1696 
upon  4162  at  Leicester ;  but  not  over  two-third 
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of  Um  ragtsfcrj  voted  $i  Leeds,  or  Ihree-foorihs  tt 
Jjeieetter.  For  551  ntines  on  the  registry  at 
Leomintter  £943  were  aTOwedlj  expended,  boi 
the  groM  oaUay  is  known  to  haTe  been  over  that 
anottnt.  At  Lewis,  without  a  poU,  two  eaodi* 
dates  paid  £574,  and  the  two  gentlemen  who  terri- 
fied the  members  into  that  ontlaj,  made  no  note  of 
the  money  out  of  their  poekets.  Liskeaid  eost 
£925  for  898  voters. 

Liverpool  had  16,811  names  on  its  registry,  and 
the  oontest  eost  £4909,  which  is  extremely  low 
for  that  great  boroogh,  where  the  prioe  of  a  first- 
dasi  steamer — an  Asia  or  a  Persia — ^has  been 
expended  oeeasionally  upon  an  election.  Tlie  City 
of  London  eost  £6974,  of  whioh  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, or  his  friends,  paid  £3898 ;  and  the  expense 
was  ten  shillings  per  vote  even  in  the  city,  where, 
at  a  period  of  great  excitement,  not  two-thirds  of 
the  registered  electors  voted. 

Ludlow  presents  a  great  contrast  to  these  large 
constituencies,  but  money  is  not  more  necessary  in 
the  large  than  in  the  small  towns,  for  Ludlow, 
with  its  registry  of  407  voters,  cost  £513.  At 
Lyme  Begis,  with  263  electors  on  the  registry, 
£508  were  expended;  and  at  Lymington,  with 
a  r^^try  of  315  electors,  the  payments  were 
£644. 

Macclesfield  belongs  to  a  different  class  from 
the  towns  mentioned  in  either  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  and  there  1808  votes  were  given  for 
an  outlay  of  £689 ;  and  Maidstone,  an  agricultural 
borough  ciiiefiy,  within  a  registry  of  1610  names, 
of  whom  a  few  over  three-fourths  voted,  cost 
£1186, 

Maldon  cost  £1358,  with  a  registry  of  179,  who 
voted  within  an  eighth  of  the  number. 

Manchester  had  a  stiff  contest,  and  upon  its 
nominal  registry  of  18,044  a  few  over  three-fourths 
voted,  at  an  outlay  of  £6799,  or  ten  shillings  per 
voter.  The  proportion  of  expenses  on  advertising 
and  printing  at  Manchester  was  one-third  of  the 
gross  total,  and,  of  course,  laws  cannot  be  framed 
to  check  the  spread  of  information,  so  that  this 
expense  may  always  be  incurred  largely.  It,  how- 
ever, only  can  bribe  joorualists  and  printers,  who 
are  men  of  known  opinions,  and  not  susceptible  on 
that  account  to  Uus  influence.  Marlborough,  with 
842  names  on  the  registry,  cost  £439. 

Neweastle-on-Tyne  has  a  registry  of  5,968 
names,  of  whom  two-thirds  voted,  and  cost  £1974, 
irhile  its  namesake,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  with 
997  names  on  its  roll,  of  whom  almost  the  same 
proportion  appeared  to  vote,  cost  £1086 ;  so  that 
each  elector  in  the  larger  borough  cost  but  one- 
third  of  the  sum  paid  for  each  elector  in  the 
smaller  borough ;  yet,  in  justice  to  the  electors  of 
the  latter  town,  it  should  be  said  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  expenses — quite  three-fourths  of  the 
whole— was  incurred  by  the  defeated  candidate. 
Newport  has  only  654  names  on  its  registry,  and 
the  election  cost  £891.  Northallerton  brought 
855  voters  to  the  poll,  with  an  outlay  of  £376. 

Norwich   has  acquired,  like  Qioucester    and 


Wakefield,  a  notoriety  for  its  expenditure,  bat  in 
1857  its  auditor  avowed  nothing  more  tbao 
other  gentlemen  in  the  same  line  for  different 
towns.  His  aoc3unt  wss  £2237,  or  a  little  oter 
ten  shillings  per  vote.  What  irregular  psymcDts 
Norwich  may  have  met  cannot  be  tdd  yet. 

Nottingham  scarcely  had  a  contest,  yet  £LU7 
was  paid  legitimately.  Oldham  may  be  considered 
a  cheap  borough  as  the  contest  was  finished  for  an 
avowed  payment  of  £649.  Oxford  required 
£2545,  or  a  sovereign,  less  four  per  cent,  foroch 
name  on  its  registry.  Pecryn  had  only  856  electors, 
but  £845  were  expended  in  that  borough. 

It  is  a  weary  list  with  a  base  uniformity  of  bad 
qualities,  but  we  may  as  well  complete  it.  Peier- 
borough  cost  £928,  equivalent  to  nearly  tvo 
pounds  for  each  voter.  Plymouth  had  £1170 
expended,  or  nearly  ten  shillings  for  each  elector, 
who  TOted.  At  Pontef ract  for  705  voters  on  the 
registry,  of  whom  nearly  all  voted,  £521  were  piiii 
by  the  two  successful  candidates,  but  Mr.OliTein, 
who  told  sad  Ules  out  of  the  borough,  mide  oo 
return  of  his  payments.  At  Poole,  for  539  aioiei 
on  the  roll,  of  whom  no  more  than  400  ToUd, 
£774  were  paid.  Portsmouth,  with  its  £11SI  oa  i 
registry  of  3671,  among  whom  three-fourths  vM 
is  economy  itself  when  contrasted  with  Poole.  At 
Preston,  with  a  roll  of  2793  names,  £2037  veic 
paid:  but  why  Preston  with  one-third  hw 
names  than  Plymouth  should  require  nearly  double 
the  money  may  be  better  explained  in  the  boroogii 
than  anywhere  else. 

Reigate  is  a  '*  dear  "  small  place  in  Sarrey.  » 
has  442  electors,  of  whom  a  few  over  three-fourths 
voted,  and  they  cost  three  gentlemen  £343. 
Retford  absorbed  without  a  poll  £397.  Rocbd^ 
required  £553,  and  the  electors  who  poUed  reached 
1020— average  ten  shiUiogs  each.  The  auditor  o^ 
Rochester  pleads  guilty  only  to  £594,  which  stiU 
is  at  the  rate  of  almost  half  a  sovereign  per  Toter. 
Salford  stood  a  bitter  contest,  and  the  sTOved  ei- 
penses  were  £2332  for  3144  votes.  Fewplic» 
could  present  a  greater  contrast  than  Salford  snd 
Sandwich,  but  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  to  0100^ 
at  both;  for  Sandwich  needed  £827  for  ooefoaith 
of  the  electoral  strength  of  Salford.  At  S(^- 
borough,  £813  were  paid  for  a  considerably 
smaller  number  of  votes.  Sheffield  appeared  to  be 
abore  a  contest,  and  yet  for  its  6874  names  oa  tbe 
registry,  producing  only  a  few  over  five  thousaaj 
votes,  £3627  were  paid.  Shoreham  wss  mocft 
worse  in  proportion  to  its  population,  for  ^t  00$ 
£2590,  almost  equal  to  Sheffield.  Shrewsbarj  »  a 
larger  town  and  brought  nearly  twelve  hiindrea 
voters  to  the  poll,  at  a  cost  of  £2058. 

The  expenses  for  Southwark  should  not  M 
lumped  as  it  was  an  important  eleotioo.  ^^' 
Pellat  paid  £684  and  lost  his  seat.  Sir  Cbar  ^ 
Napier  for  £1219  kept  his  place,  and  tfr.  ho^^ 
paid  £3880  for  the  ejection  of  Mr.  Pellat.  Ttie 
sums  add  up  to  £5783  or  eleven  shillings  for  eaca 
name  on  the  borough  roll.  The  Tower  Hamlcw 
1  is  the  only  remaining  borough  of  the  metropolis 
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that  was  contested.  Its  constituency  is  nearly 
three  times  the  namber  of  the  Southwark  electors. 
The  avowed  expenses  were  Mr.  Ajrton,  £1337 ; 
Mr.  Butler,  £1133  ;  and  Sir  William  Glaj,£806; 
in  all  £3276 ;  not  much  over  half  the  money  paid 
for  Southwark,  not  much  over  one-sixth  of  the 
snm  paid  per  head  iu  the  neighbouring  borough. 

Stockport  had  a  contested  election,  and  £926 
were  expended  in  the  struggle,  making  close  to 
fifteen  shillings  per  vote.  At  Stoke-upon-Trent 
2847  persons  voted  for  an  outlay  of  £1603  rather 
cheaper  than  Stockport  and  dearer  than  Stroud, 
where  the  avowed  expenses  were  restricted  to 
£405  with  a  registry  of  1287  electors — indeed  it 
is  a  pleasing  meeting  with  the  honesty  of  this 
borough  amid  so  many  reckless  payments.  Sun- 
derland did  not  bring  two  thousand  votes  to  the 
poll,  but  it  required  £3264  to  close  its  election 
bills. 

A  contest  occurred  at  Taunton  costing  £1105 
in  a  constituency  of  under  eight  hundred.  For 
Tavistock  £215  were  paid,  and  at  Tewkesbury  not 
a  much  larger  place,  and  having  only  371  electors 
on  the  registry,  the  contest  cost  £777.  At  Totnes, 
where  only  315  names  are  on  the  roll,  the  cost  was 
£596.  At  Truro,  with  646  names,  the  expenses 
for  the  same  number  of  candidates  were  £467 ;  and 
at  Tynemouth  where  no  poll  was  taken  the  outlay 
was  £907,  or  eighteen  shillings  for  each  name  on 
the  registry. 

Wakefield,  with  its  recent  unhappy  notoriety, 
follows,  upon  the  modest  charge  of  £204  for  not 
having  a  poll.  Mr.  Leatham  retired  in  1857,  and 
we  sincerely  wish  that  he  had  retired  in  1859. 

Wallingford  has  the  usual  number  of  voters  at- 
tached   to    small   English    boroughs.      The  net 
strength  of  the  place  is  355.     It  was  contested 
for  £231,  and  Mr.  Sartorious  got  135  electors  to 
poll  for  him  at  a  cost  of  £41 ;  so  this  is  rather  an 
exemplary  borough.     Wareham  has  312  electors, 
and  it    took   £982   to  get    them    through    the 
pass  of  1857.     Warwick  had  £287  incurred  and 
paid  without  a  contest,  but  only  in  preparations. 
Wells  with  343  names  drew  £250  out  of   the 
pockets  of  three  gentlemen.     Weymouth  bad  681 
electors,  and  £1037  were  expended  in  bringing  out 
their  minds   on  the   subject  contested  in  1857. 
Wigan  had  upon  its   registry    792  persons,  and 
£1178  went  in  getting  at  their  convictions  on  the 
Chinese  question.     Winchester  is  a  little  larger 
having  774  individuals  on  its  roll,  who  required 
£1077  to  be  expended  in  bringing  them  to  the  as- 
sertion of  their  privileges  as  free-born  Englishmen. 
Windsor  is  by  way  of  eminence  the  royal  borough, 
and  we   are  not    astonished    that    money   goes 
freely   there,  but   it  needed   an  expenditure  of 
£1395  to  get  at  the  political   preferences   and 
views  of  its  electors,  of  whom  642  are  named  on 
the'roll,  but  only  a  small  portion  voted.  Worcester 
had  a  registry  of  2530  names,  and  a  bill  for  ascer- 
taining their  opinions  of  £2177,  a  long  score,  being 
over  a  sovereign  for  each  voter.     Yarmouth  in- 
curred £1058  in  allowing  a  number  of  its  inhabi- 


tants to  record  their  political  views,  and  York  re* 
quired  £1562  to  pay  for  its  electors  performing 
the  functions  of  freemen,  but  as  there  are  4236  of 
them  apparently,  and  only  five-eights  assumed  the 
trouble  of  going  through  the  duty  perhaps  little 
can  be  said  against  the  premier  city  in  the  north  of 
England. 

Many  of  the  Welsh  boroughs  escaped  without  a 
contest,  as  did  many  boroughs  in  all  sections  of  the 
empire,  but  party  diflereuoes  were  carried  to  the 
poll  in  Wales  with  a  very  heavy  purse.  Ha- 
verfordwest has  740  voters  on  the  roll,  of  whom 
a  fraction  over  two-thirds  voted  at  a  cost  of  £1001, 
or  two  sovereigns  for  each  man.  Three  other 
boroughs  in  Wales  were  oontested,  but  there  is  no 
account  of  the  expense 

The  largest  expenditure  among  the  Sootoh 
boroughs  was  incurred  in  Glasgow,  where  the  re- 
gistered number  of  electors  was  18,118,  of  whom 
two-thirds  voted,  and  the  avowed  cost  was  £7809, 
but  the  real  expenditure  was  over  these  figures. 
Aberdeen  with  a  registered  constituency  of  2346 
had  an  expenditure  of  £2603,  much  larger  in  pro- 
portion than  Qlasgow,  while  Dundee  with  almost 
precisely  the  same  number  of  persons  on  the  re- 
gister, or  2343  needed  only  £1505,  a  saving  oC 
one-third ;  and  Paisley  with  only  1305  registered 
electors  required  £1973  to  settle  its  struggle. 

Several  elections  occurred  among  the  boroughs 
in  groups  of  au  expensive  character.  The  Wick 
boroughs  have  635  electors,  but  ouly  534  polled ; 
and  they  had  expended  on  them  £1809,  more  than 
three  pounds  for  each  elector.  More  than  one 
thousand  pounds  of  this  money  went  for  agents, 
canvassers,  and  clerks.  The  Inverness  boroughs  had 
874  names  on  their  registry,  and  of  these  717  voted, 
and  the  money  paid  before  that  duty  was  dis- 
charged reached  £1348,  or  nearly  two  pouuda  per 
voter.  The  St.  Andrew's  boroughs  had  a  registry 
of  714,  of  whom  559  voted,  but  not  until  £664 
had  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  The  Leith 
boroughs  had  a  registry  of  1375  names,  and  £2062 
were  expended  in  getting  them  to  decide  between 
two  gentlemen.  The  Falkirk  boroughs  Iiad  a  roll 
of  1473  names,  and  an  avowed  expenditure  of 
£4597  for  1261  votes,  being  nearly  four  pounds 
each,  but  that  was  not  all  as  their  member  lost  his 
scat  for  bribery.  The  Ayr  boroughs  had  no  poll, 
but  the  preparations  for  one  cost  £760.  The 
Dumfries  boroughs  had  £734  expended  for  691 
votes,  and  the  Wigton  boroughs  had  £116,  a 
moderate  sum,  paid  for  preparations,  but  nothing 
was  done  to  cause  a  poll. 

It  is  useless  to  quote  the  Irish  borough  elections, 
because  they  are  altogether  incomplete ;  and  it  is 
strange  that  the  Government  permit  their  laws  to 
be  despised  or  trifled  with  in  the  manner  evinced 
by  these  returns.  The  expenses  in  the  Scotch 
contests  are  fully  higher  than  those  for  England, 
but  they  are  shamefully  high  in  both  countries. 
While  expenses  of  this  kind  are  incuned,  the 
electors  may  be  assured  that  the  duties  of  repre- 
sentative?  cannot  be  tftea  faithfully  performed « 
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Bleb  patriots  msj  be  fooiid  to  disebarge  tbem 
witb  ftdelitj,  aod  paj  for  permissioa  to  gi?e  the 
nation  their  tine ;  bat  thej  are  exceptions,  and  the 
electors  hare  n  >  riglit  to  draw  npon  th-^ir 
generosity. 

We  obserte  in  this  roll  the  name  of  one 
literary  gentleman  who  lost  his  seat,  and  we 
beliere  the  expenses  most  hate  been  folly  one- 
balf  of  his  income  for  that  year,  yet  he  is  a  man 
who  would  faithfally  and  intelligently  perform  any 
dttty  that  be  might  undertake.  We  obserre  the 
same  of  another  gentleman  of  the  same  class,  also 
on  the  losing  side  of  a  poll  with  perhaps  half  his 
annual  earnings  to  go  down ;  without  baving  any 
knowledge  of  his  qoalidcations,  we  belief  a  that 


they  are  far,  ?  ery  far  indeed  abore  the  areragc 
demand  necessary  for   the   bouse ;  bat  c!ccto-s 
cannot  expect  many  men  of  that  stamp  to  spend 
their  money  in  seeking  to  discharge  duties  whicb 
are  lafiorions  and  often  thankless.     The  House  of 
Commons  should  not  be  an  agreeable  lounge  for  an 
idle  man  howcTcr  rich.     It  should  be  undoubtedly 
an  assemblage  of  gentlemen  bj    education  and 
intellect;  but  one  in  which  mere  wealth  should 
have  no  power,  and  until  these  bills,  which  after 
ail  their  gross  amount   are  but  deceptions  and 
frequently  only  shadows  of  the  totals,  be  abolished 
or  greatly  reduced,  the  nation  cannot  be  fully  and 
intelligently  represented  in  Parliament. 


TBLBBCOPIC    VIEWS. 


CORRXSPONDENCE. 
The  strangers  letters  identified  him.  One  was 
from  a  Mr.  W.  Jones,  promising  the  payment  of  a 
eonsiderabte  sum  of  money  soon,  and  referring  to 
disappointments  which  had  prevented  that  opera- 
tion sooner.  The  tale  is  very  common,  and  in  this 
eaie  probably  **  ower  true."  The  letter  had  uo 
address,  and  no  date ;  but  the  writer  had  forgotten 
the  iflconfenience  of  postmarks.  The  other  two 
letters  were  each  more  remarkable.  The  dates 
were  far,  far  away  in  the  misty  past — the  days  of 
O'Connell  and  Peel,  of  whom  the  writers  had  never 
thought  for  a  moment,  amid  all  their  contend ings. 
How  little  hold,  after  all,  has  the  great  world  upon 
the  multitude  of  small  worlds  that  make  its  space, 
and  that  space  in  a  perpetual  whirl !  The  older 
letter  wMs  in  the  hand  of  a  firm  writer — a  lady ; 
btrt  slight  dashes  here  and  there  on  the  sheet 
possibly  represented  painful  spasms,  or  weaknesses. 
Otherwise  it  was  in  a  stately  style  of  writing.  It 
began : — 

"  A  sure  notioe  has  been  sent  me  by  the  Master 
that  I  am  only  to  remain  a  short  time  here.  I  am 
the  last  of  many  sons  and  daughters,  who  made 
our  home  cheerful  until  death  took  them,  one  after 
another,  away,  and  I  was  left  alone.  The  spoiler 
began  among  us  soon ;  but  some  of  tbem,  it  may 
be  all,  had  the  victory  through  Him  who  loved  us. 
I  had  thought  to  be  laid  to  my  earthly  rest  in  the 
churchyard  of  Pittendrum,  where  others  of  my 
family  sleep ;  but  this  has  been  ordered  otherwise, 
and  I  quarrel  not  with  the  disposition  of  my  lot 
in  this  world.  How  you  fare,  or  where  you  are, 
I  know  not ;  nor  whether  you  live  in  probation, 
or  sleep  in  sin — save  that  I  reckon  you  sleep  not 
sound,  living  nor  dead,  unless  a  great  grace  of 
repentance  has  been  given  to  thee. — Isaiah  vii.  21. 

"  It  is  a  hidden  mystery  to  me — and  that  is  my 
chastisement  that  this  should  be  a  mystery — whe- 
ther you  will  ever  read  these  words;  for  you 
plunged  90  very  far  into  the  kingdom  of  9atan— 


not  by  one  wrong  or  two  wrongs,  but  by  coH 
hypocrisy — that  my  weakness  could  nCTCt  be 
made,  as  it  scemeth  to  me,  the  instrument  to 
reach  so  far  down  as  is  the  hardness  of  wickedness 
that  mocks  the  Maker,  and  even  uses  for  a  ckak 
His  worship  in  one  street,  while  in  another  it 
takes  part  with  His  direct  enemies,  who  are  worse, 
in  one  sense,  than  Satan,  seeing  he  does  believe 
and  trembles  ;  but  men  Can  go  so  far  as  not  to 
believe,  or,  if  they  do  believe,  not  to  tremble. 

"As  for  my  earthly  thiugs,  you  know  thai  with 
my  life  my  income  stops,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
leave,  save  it  be  some  little  matters  sueb  as  the 
china  which  belonged  to  my  mother ;  also  there 
is  a  chain  that  was  worn  by  my  father ;  and  there 
are  some  smaQ  portions  of  silver  whicb  came  to 
my  hands— of  all  such  relics  you  have  plenty ; 
and  there  is,  moreover,  the  Bible  that  belonged  to 
them,  on  which,  in  your  lost  estate,  you  would 
place  least  value. 

''  These  small  matters,  along  with  some  rings, 
and  such  other  vanities,  as  were  bestowed  on  me 
by  friends  of  my  youth,  I  have  given  to  friends  of 
my  age  as  memorials;  and  there  are  certain  of 
them  that  I  received  from  one  who  was  like  to 
you,  except  that  you  were  not  like-minded  to  him ; 
but  he  ripened  early,  and  was  early  taken,  and 
therefore  the  days  of  my  years  have  been  those  of 
a  lonely  pilgrimage,  even  until  now ;  though  now 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  know  him  well  wbcn 
we  meet  in  one,  or  it  may  be  two,  days  hence ; 
for  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  with  the  journey 
done  almost,  I  am  no  more  plagued  with  the  dread 
that  the  redeemed  might  peradventure  know  not 
each  other  in  Heaven. 

"  These  little  things  which  we  innocently  value  bj 
the  way,  yet  think  not  of  at  the  end  of  the  world 
— and  it  is  just  at  the  end  with  me— I  have  sent 
to  her  whom  once  I  thought  might  have  closed 
my  eyes,  and  seen  my  mortal  tabernacle,  aa  I  have 
seen  those  of  many  of  our  house,  decent^  laid  into 
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the  narrow  home,  there  to  remain  until  the  resur- 
rection ;  but  ye  did  pluok  that  hope  violentlj  from 
xcy  heart,  tearing  it  up  by  the  roots ;  and  yet,  in 
after  years  long  henoe,  if  a  change  comes  upon 
your  spirit — though  that  may  now  be  changeless 
and  lost — she  may  send  the  little  package  to  you, 
which  you  would  then  value  as  you  would  not  now, 
for  her  sake  and  for  mine. 

As  for  those  whom  you  left  here,  if  it  had  been 
His  will  that  I  should  have  lived  a  little  longer, 
they  would  have  been  better  provided  for.  Having 
put  my  hand  to  the  plough  in  the  matter  of  the 
cottages  for  professing  women  left  helpless  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  my  former  savings  go,  I  cannot 
turnback  without  sin.  The  money  stored  for  that 
was  no  longer  mine,  I  have  saved  more  carefully 
during  these  eighteen  months  than  before,  and 
what  I  have  gathered  in  that  time,  and  what  I 
have  received  for  my  furniture  and  household  pro- 
perty in  Stamford  Hill,  and  what  may  bo  procured 
for  my  few  remaining  providings  here,  will  form  a 
poor  store  for  them.  Yet  therewith,  and  the 
blessing,  they  will  be  content. — ^Proverbs  xv.  16. 

"  They  will  not  seek  your  acquaintance  hereafter, 
if  they  hold  by  my  request,  unless  they  have  tidings 
of  such  a  change  in  your  mind  as  would  lead  you 
to  find  them  out,  even  at  pains  and  trouble ;  which 
woald  not  be  necessary.  One  I  have  great  hope 
of  as  a  sinner  saved ;  and  if  my  hope  be  well 
founded,  my  duty  done  as  I  have  been  enabled 
will  not  be  lost  regarding  two,  whose  years  as  yet 
prevent  me  from  forming  any  judgment  respecting 
them. 

"  Nevertheleaa,  they  are  even  now  in  the  state 
of  receiving  that  special  aid  promised  for  the 
fatherless;  but  on  which  for  them,  without  a 
change  of  your  own  heart,  you  could  not  rely ;  as 
for  me,  it  is  even  as  a  stay. 

"  I  regret  not  the  breach  that  I  have  endea- 
voured to  make  between  them  and  you ;  for  he 
that  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners  would  lead 
others  to  ait  in  the  chair  of  the  scornful. 

**  And  now  my  life's  duties  are  done— not  done 
well,  but  they  cannot  be  done  better.  My  strength 
is  gone  with  my  time.  Having  rested  no  part  uf 
my  hopes  for  the  endless  future  on  duties,  but 
having  relied  on  the  perfect  which  was  not  mine 
by  nature,  although  by  promise,  rather  than  the 
imperfections  which,  so  far  as  they  are  sinful,  were 
my  own,  I  fear  nothing  for  myself,  but  go  away 
in  greater  ease  than  that  wherewith,  in  ordinary 
time,  I  have  taken  a  pleasant  travel. 

"  For  you,  it  is  the  ripple  on  my  peace  that  I 
know  not  whether  even  you  be  in  a  position  to  be 
prayed  for,  or  whether  I  must  take  towards  you 
the  advice  of  one  bad  man  to  another  man  who 
turned  out  bad  also^  even  of  Balak  to  Balaam. 
But  as  it  is  written  for  our  comfort  how  at  evening 
time  it  will  be  lights  even  so  in  my  short  time  now 
remaining  *ere  I  go  hence,  light  may  break  upon  my 
mind  in  respect  to  this  question ;  and  so,  in  the 
bonds  of  natural  affection,  I  sign  myself  for  the 
last  time  your  affectionate  aunt^  A.  I*f.*' 


The  next  letter  bore  a  long  subsequent  date— > 
fourteen  years  afterwards ;  and  it  ran  in  that  pe- 
culiar style  of  handwriting  which,  starting  from  a 
bad  beginning,  has  acquired  by  practice  a  certain 
proficiency.  It  began  somewhat  cold  and  stiffly  :  — 

"  Sir, — I  know  not  that  I  sliall  be  spared 
through  this  winter,  feeling  a  weakness  that  I  have 
not  known  before.  Herewilli  you  may  some  day, 
after  my  decease,  receive  a  letter  from  your  relative, 
who  left  respecting  it  upon  mo  certain  charges,  by 
which  I  have  had  no  liberty  to  send  it  to  you ;  for 
I  have  heard  of  your  return  to  this  country,  but 
not  of  your  being  so  changed  in  heart  as  she  de- 
sired before  it  should  be  given  to  you ;  nor  have  I, 
even  if  I  had  been  free  from  these  orders,  felt  any 
freedom  in  myself  to  intrude  our  circumstances 
upon  one  who  cared  not  for  them  or  us. 

"  Erom  the  day  when  your  aunt  informed  me  of 
your  intended  marriage  she  was  a  kind  friend  to 
us,  tliough  seemingly  hard  and  severe ;  yel  thereby 
came  I  under  that  sharp  discipline  to  seek  and  find 
peace. 

The  means  which  she  left  for  the  upbringing  of 
the  children  remains,  as  yet,  untouched,  but  I  have  ia 
some  straits  needed  to  take  the  annual  interest 
thereof,  and  the  amount  is  lessened  in  consequence. 

"  As  a  blessing  has  rested  on  the  industry  which 
I  have  been  helped  to  exercise,  they  have  both  re- 
ceived such  teaching  as  would  fit  them  in  their 
station  to  make  their  bread  in  this  life. 

As  both  of  them  promise  to  follow  after  righ- 
teousness, I  have  laid  on  them  that  charge  which 
was  laid  on  me  concerning  you.  It  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  if  you  ever  read  these  words,  they 
will  ere  then  be  words  from  the  grave  of  one  who 
may  at  least  expect  to  be  heard  in  pleading  with 
you  not  to  disturb  them,  in  the  faith  they  have 
been  taught,  and  the  way  wherein  my  trust  ia  they 
will  walk,  that  therein  they  may  not  be  akme  and 
friendless  in  the  dark  times. 

"  It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  many  dark  timea, 
while  working  for  them  and  myself  up  to  the  mid* 
night,  and  except  for  the  sorrow  that  brought  to 
me  the  knowledge  of  that  friend  to  whom  I  could 
always  go  and  be  sure  of  not  finding  him  engaged, 
or  being  turned  away,  I  must  have  been  friend- 
less or  worse. 

"  They  will  most  likely  by  their  own  industry, 
when  I  am  dead  aud  gone  and  at  rest,  be  enabled 
to  support  themselves  without  being  burdensome 
to  any  person,  having  a  good  beginning,  and  having 
no  earthly  friends  or  relatives,  and  being  kindly, 
affectioned  one  towards  another,  and  having  their 
feet  set  on  the  path,  not  whereon  destroyers  go, 
whereby  at  their  time  of  life  I  walked,  but  on  that 
better  way  which  you  should  take  also;  as 
others  will  fail  to  give  you  peace  and  rest. 

"  There  was  one  who  twiee  inquired  here  for 
them,  and  spoke  kindly  to  them,  giving  to  me  and 
them  good  counsel  after  the  deoeaic  of  your  auut, 
but  she  did  not  call  often,  for  she  may  have  seen 
that  I  liked  not  to  be  brought  in  that  manner  to 
the  remembrance  of  former  errors  a&d  times ;  aii4 
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also  that  nothing  was  required  that  your  aunt  had 
not  given. 

«•  Of  how  they  have  heen  brought  up,  when  you 
eare  to  hear,  you  will  be  told,  because  at  that  time 
you  will  inquire,  and  there  are  still  those  who 
will  perhaps  know  all,  and  know  much  of  my  way 
of  life  and  their  history  hitherto,  only  this  has  been 
the  case  that  for  many  days  goodness  and  mercy 
compassed  me,  and  I  trust  in  the  rest,  as  my  por- 
tion which  might  even  be  yours.  And  so  there  is  no 
more  that  I  can  say,  but  that  you  may  yet  fare 
well  now,  and  hereafter." 

Then  followed  the  signature— the  orthography 
was  not  good — the  punctuation  was  not  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  schools.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  the  writer's  mind  as  to  capitals  obviously,  but  the 
meaning  was  clear  and  distinct  enough. 

The  6rst  letter  belonged  to  a  precise  person  who 
bad  no  doubt  whatever  in  any  course  that  she  had 
taken — the  second  to  one  of  al  ess  powerful  mind ; 
once  set  right  however  into  any  way  a  patient 
plodder  thereupon,  by  no  manner  of  means  preten- 
tious, yet  acquiescing  in  '*  the  chasm  or  gulf  '*  of 
the  former,  o'er  which  no  bridge  would  have  been 
cast,  even  if  in  course  of  time,  some  considerable  time 
after  the  date  of  this  letter  her  fear  had  not  been 
realised,  and  she  had  not  passed  from  the  direction 
of  aiBairs  in  her  almost  self-made  home  to  that 
borne  where  then  arc  no  changes— save  by  way  of 
progress. 


THE  CaiLD&EN'S  HOME. 


Not  very  many  persons  know  this  bottle-shaped 
lane  or  street  with  its  narrow  neck,  widening 
gradually,  yet  closed  to  common  traffic  of  vehicles 
at  each  end — not  many,  except  those  whoso  abso- 
lute business  leads  them  that  way.     Yet  it  must 
have  been  at  no  distant  date,  respectable,  merely 
because  it  has  many  respectable  traits  down  to  the 
present  day.     It  verges  upon  the  great  district  of 
watchmakers  and  manufacturers  of  jewellery -—and 
part  of  its  population  are  in  that  line — it  is  rather 
strong,  and  always  was  in  old  books,  some  of  them 
valuable — old  engravings  and  it  has  a  few  paintings. 
It  has  curiosity  shops,  dealers  in  remainders,  in 
toys,  and  other  storekeepers  of  all  imaginable 
second-hand  articles.     Its  toy  manufacturers  de- 
light the  young,  but  it  has  certain  other  articlea  in 
which  it  excels ;  for  whatever  is  done  here  is  done 
well. 

At  an  early  date  it  went  into  the  business  of 
artificial  flowers,  and  it  has  stuck  by  them  to  some 
extent,  sending  to  the  country  imitation  roses 
made  by  hands^  whose  eyes  scaacely  ever  saw  the 
originals  free  from  smoke,  so  perfect  as  to  sur- 
prise those  who  opened  their  eyes  on  hedges  of  the 
natural  roses  every  morning  of  June  and  July.  It 
is  astonishing  to  see  how  patiently  pale  people 
labour  on  producing  heaths  and  bunches  of  oats 
and  heads  of  wheat,  who  by  no  means  ever  see 
more  of  the  former  than  can  be  found  at  Hamp- 


stead,  and  never  went  down  a  harvest  field  hook  in 
hand,  but  they  work  to  pattern.     It  has  its  coffee- 
rooms,   where    for  three-pence  mechanics   make 
their  supper  and  discuss  the  evening  papers.     It 
has  only  one  gin-shop  and  that  is  not  greatly  fre- 
quented, but  it  has  several  pawu>brokers,  being  a 
little  off  the  leading  street,  and  having  long  en- 
joyed a  reputation  in  precious  wares     There  are 
two  or  three  shops   that  deal  only  in  buying  or 
selling  old  plate,  and  they  find  it  a  good  business 
being  surrounded  with  working  jewellers.  That  dead 
and  high  wall  in  front  would  be  offensive  in  some 
quarters,   but  the  tenantry   use  it  as  a  kind  of 
double  shop  front,  against  which  bulky  and  cum- 
bersciic  goods  may  be  placed  for  exhibition  as  a 
prelude  to  a  sale.     Accordingly  a  considerable 
business  is  done  in  second  hand  furniture,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  say  how  many  chambers  even  in 
the  Inns  of  Courts  have  been  fitted  out  from  thu 
street.     As  a  considerable  number  of  lanes  and 
even  streets,  from  the  dense  hives  behind,  open  into 
this  thoroughfare,  it  has  the  full  average  of  grocers 
and  small  ware  shops,  oilmen  and  colourmen.  The 
children  were  connected  with  a  smallwarc  business 
which  went  chiefly  at  last  into  the  floral  department. 
Although  tlie  brick  wall  in  front  is  a  drawback 
rather  to  the  shops,  except  so  far  as  it  acts,  like  a 
blinder  for  horses,  or  idle  apprentices,  and  keeps 
them  from  seeing  too  many  strange  sights ;  yet  in 
the  upper  flats  the  brick  wall  is  overcome  and  dis- 
closes one  of  those  green  spots  preserved  still  in  the 
centre  of  London.     Beyond   it  rises  St.  PauFs, 
with  its  dozens  of  satellite  spires,  f  r  the  churches 
of  the  Ciiy  are  multitudinous.    The  children  re- 
member noother  home  than  this  place,  not  strictly  a 
court,  a  lane  or  a  street,  but  only  itself,  and  like- 
nothing  else  but  itself.     They  had   many  advan. 
tages.     There  was  a  garden  or  a  park  before  them. 
It  was  easy  to  suppose  it  their  own,  and  so  it  was 
for  they  had  no  small  part  of  the  benefits  there- 
from.    The  warm  sun  shore  in  upon  them  all  the 
live  long  day,  and  that  was  cheerful  when  three- 
fourths  of  London  were  deprived  of  his  beams. 
Nothing  was  easier  than  to  count   the  stars  at 
night,  but  how  to  get  through  them  always  baffled 
the  children,  who  never  made  out  their  own  part 
of  the  sky.     In  course  of  time  they  passed  through 
the  day   school   and  Sabbath  school,  and    they 
went  to  meeting,  and  all  the  other  hours  to  spare 
of  that  day  they  kept  counting  all  the  landmarks 
before  them  till  their  minds  were  small  maps  of  one 
section  of  the  metropolis.     Out  of  their  own  dis- 
trict they  knew  nothing  except  they  heard  of  parks 
somewhere,  and  had  been  three  times  to  Spping 
Forrest  in  great  lumbering  vans  with  all  the  other 
children  of  the  Sunday  schools.     Their  mother  was 
Mrs.  Wylde,  and  they  were  her  children.     After 
the  boy  was  a  !ad,  almost  a  roan,  and  the  girl 
made  flowers  and  other  nic-nacs  bnsiiy,  while  he 
served  out  his  apprenticeship  as  a  worlung  jeweller 
they  came  to  know  more.     Curiously  they  never 
cared  to  know  another.  They  were  all  three  happy 
together,  and  as  the  elderly  person  of  the  thxep 
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bent  at  last  before  hard  work,  the  other  two  only 
thoDght  she  would  soon  get  better,  and  when  she 
became  no  better,  and  the  doctor  looked  very 
serious,  and  neighbours  seemed  afraid  to  leave 
them  alone,  they  were  in  a  whirl  of  grief,  until  one 
afternoon,  just  as  the  sun  was  going  away  up  the 
Thames,  away  to  the  west,  and  his  last  beams 
were  flickering  through  palace  smoke  she  fell 
asleep,  and  one  of  the  deacons  who  was  there  spoke 
kindly  of  the  many  mansioned  home  with  no  sun- 
set, but  the  brother  and  sister  thought  of  their  own 
cheerless  house  now,  once  so  cheerful,  only  it  was 
not  until  some  days  after,  when  the  coffin  with  the 
corpse  was  carried  away  and  they  had  seen  it 
buried,  that  they  returned  back  alone,  and  found 
that  they  were  desolate. 


EDUCATIONAL  LITEBATURB. 

There  has  been  little  pleasure  to  be  got  by  tra- 
TcUing  for  some  time  past,  or  going  out  of  doors, 
and  as  Mr.  John  Ross  Sample  has  nothing  better 
to  do  than  prepare  for  the  flowers  of  1860,  and 
pay  a  little  attention  to  his  remaining  dahlias  and 
China  roses ;  and  the  long  vacation  is  past,  with- 
out bringing  work  to  him  ;  he  has  become  tutor 
to  the  young  McYeys  voluntarily.  They  could  not 
have  fallen  into  better  hands,  for  Mr.  Eoss  Sample 
is  honest,  learned,  and  systematic. 

When  the  children  had  gone  to  bed— only  a  few 
evenings  ago^  and  gusts  of  wind  were  raving  round 
the  old  place,  through  among  the  tops  of  chimnies 
and  trees  like  wild  beasts,  and  Mr.  Sample  had 
turned  the  ingredieats  of  his  second  "brewat*' 
into  his  tumbler,  and  was  stirring  the  liquid  to 
break  up  the  sugar  at  the  bottom  ;  he  looked 
over  to  Mrs.  Semple  and  said — 

"  I  am  like  Mr.  Pittenweero,  my  dear." 

"Mercy  on  us,"  exclaimed  the  startled  lady. 
"  Uow  so  ?  and  I  hope  not.** 

**  Perfectly  true,  I  have  a  mission  and  a  work." 

"  Is  that  your  aecond  tumbler  only,  I  thought  it 
was  but  your  second,  Mr.  Semple !"  and  the 
lady's  smiles  indicated  more  than  her  words. 

"  Only  the  second,  ma*am,  only  the  second,  and 
the  last.  I*ve  taken  a  note  of  the  mission  and 
work  thus  in  my  '  Lett*s  Diary ;'  I  find  it  a  very 
convenient  form  of  note  book,  my  dear,  '  Mem. : 
Under  25  October,  decided  to  commence  my  great 
series  of  works.'  A  memorable  evening,  Mrs. 
Semple." 

As  another  rude  blast  swept  through  the  trees, 
and  shook  the  windows,  on  which  the  rain  rattled 
fiercely,  the  lady  rose,  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and 
looked  out,  saying,  "Were  you  ever  much  at 
aeaP'* 

"  Not  often,  Mrs.  Semple,  with  thankfulness  be 
it  said,  except  over  to  Burntisland,  and  thirteen 
times  up  to  and  down  from  London,  in  the  Leith 
steamers,  some  other  casual  voyages ;  and,  as  you 
remember,  to  Calais  from  London  and  back." 


"  Because,  if  you  had  been,"  said  the  lady  as 
she  replaced  the  curtain,  and,  with  a  slight  shudder, 
drew  closer  to  the  fire,  "  you  would  have  felt  that 
this  may  be  a  memorable  night  to  many — it  is  a 
hurricane,  and  we  are  probably  only  in  the  edge  of 
it.** 

"  I  hope  we  will  remain  there — that  is,  not  get 
farther  in,  for  it's  uncomfortable  to  hear;  but  as 
I  was  saying  of  educational  works " 

"But  you  were  saying  nothing  whatever  of 
them." 

"  They  are  trash,  my  dear." 

"  I  used  to  think  so  very  much ;  how  long  ?— 
well  now,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago." 

"  Perhaps  twenty  P*'  Mr.  Semple  suggested. 

''Well,  twenty — I  began  to  think  so  twenty 
years  even  ago.** 

"  And  I  agree  now,  with  your  opinions  twenty 
years  ago,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  youngs  I  am  to 
bring  out  a  new  set.** 

"  And  in  which  department,  Mr.  Semple  P" 

"  In  all  departments,  ma'am.  I  like  scholastic 
work,  and  a  tutor  should  be  at  home  in  all  de- 
partments." 

"But  would  they  pay,  Mr.  Semple;  pray 
what's  the  good  of  harassing  yourself  and  losing 
your  money.  That's  the  way  of  Mr.  Pittenweem, 
certainly  a  good,  kind  man,  who  worries  his  wife, 
they  say,  with  new  plans ;  why  he  talked  of  grow- 
ing tea  on  his  own  muirs — who  ever  heard  such 
nonsense,  tea  never  grows  out  of  the  air  of  the 
tiger— not  it !     Would  they  pay  P*' 

"  Why  not  P" 

"Why  notP'*  pursued  the  kdy.  "Why,  be- 
cause nobody  wants  them— parents  dont  want 
them,  they  don't  know,  don't  mind;  fathers  are 
busy — mDthera  are  busy,  I  am  sure.  Teachers 
don't  care ;  schools  change  books  often,  of  course, 
that  pays  them ;  but  would  they  pay  you,  consider 
that,  Mr.  Semple,  and  don't  worry  your  mind  out 
for  nothing." 

Do  roses  pay  P"  said  Mr.  Semple. 
Roses,  Mr.  Semple,  do  pay,  admirably  well,  I 
assure  you,  in  Bengal,  where  they  have  them  as  I 
told  you,  in  fields  often,  or  twenty,  or  a  hundred, 
or  more  acres." 

"  Well,  granting  that,  we  have  schools  iu  this 
country,  and  whereat  the  English  language  is 
spoken  by  great  nOmbers,  and  I  cannot  see  why 
good  school  books  should  not  pay  me  admirably. 
The  fact  is " 

"  But  have  there  been  no  school  books  written, 
Mr.  Semple,  of  late  years P  Dear  me!  why  I 
thought  there  were  boards,  and  commissions,  and 
committees ;  and  training  and  model  schools,  and 
boarding  academies,  and  everything — even  publish- 
ing committees !" 

"  It's  all  true,  my  dear,  but  will  you  just  look  at 
this  •  Butter  ?*  ** 

"  Butter !  Mr.  Semple,  what  has  that F" 

"This  spelling  book,  by  Mr.  Butter— 223rd 
edition ;  we'll  take  one  page — 88  ;— words  derived 
from  Latin,  and  all  M's.    There's  '  manufacture,* 
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Btid  to  be  '  anjthing  made  by  arl,*  and  should  be  hj 
hand.  It  springs  not  only  from  mantu,  the  hand,  but 
Jkeere,  to  make.  Nest  ire  have  'Merchant/  a 
'  Foreign  Trader/  just  as  if  he  ooald  not  be  a  home 
trader,  and  eoming  from  ^nerT,  merchandise.  Nov 
you  see,  Mereatar»" 

**  Yes,  but  don't  nov,  Mr.  Semple,  be  so  parti- 
enlar — don't  go  so  much  into  detail — so  deep 
among  the  roots.*' 

"  It's  all  necessary  to  show  yon  the  necessity  of 
my  great  project.  There's  now  <  militia'  from  Miles, 
a  soldier,  said  to  be  '  the  standing  army,'  and  that 
is  exactly  what  militia  are  not — ^never  thought  of  so 
bad  teaching  as  this  being  current  in  the  world. 
We  come  now  to  the  word  '  Administrator,'  from 
mimst^r,  a  scrrant,  as  if  it  might  not  be  got  ont  of 
a  verb — "  one  who  takes  charge  of  the  property  of 
a  person  dying  without  a  will,"  as  if  he  might  not 
be  a  petsott  who  takes  charge  of  any  other  pro- 
perty, and  one  who  administers  the  aflPairs  of  the 
State.  Next  hetc  arc  words  from  motu,  a  moun- 
tain, 'lAmount,'  we  are  told,  ta  '  to  rise  to  the  total' 
—yet  the  amount  of  anything  is  jost  the  total 
thereof ;  '  dismount ' — I  wish  we  had  Mr.  Graham 
here,  to  be  tdd  what  that  means — '  to  get  off  a 
horse,'  which  it  is,  of  course ;  but  it  might  be  to 
dismonnt  from  any  other  animal  or  thing.  There's 
Fittenweem,  now  how  many  hobbies  he  haa  dis- 
mounted from,  I  am  sure  an  accountant  would  be 
needed  no  enumerate.  Only  think  what  a  pretty 
sample  of  stupids  these  young  children  arc  to  grow 
up  into  if  they  an  taught  to  belicTc  that  the 
militia  is  a  standing  army ;  especially  now  that — 
Mrs.  Semple,  by  the  way,  we  are  thinking  of  bar- 
ing  a  local  ndHtia  here,  in  this  county.  There  was 
Johnson  asking,  only  the  other  day,  if  I  would 
accept  a  commission.  It  seems  to  be  the  duty  of 
a  gentleman." 

''Better,  my  dcari  complete  the  school  books 
first." 

"As  you  please/'  and  Mr.  Semple  had  just 
turned  to-  Henry's  first  Latin  book.  '*  I'll  show 
you  Mrs.  Semple  how  they  do  in  other  depart- 
ments, here's  a  book  with  c?er  so  many  Greek 
words  iu  Greek  type,  for  young  beginners  in 
Latin.     Did  you  ever  hear  worse  than  that  P" 

*'  Often,  Mr.  Semple,  I  am  told  that  boys  once 
on  a  time  learned  Latin  grammar  in  Latin." 

*'  True,  my  dear,  but  then  Latin  is  Latin.  Now 
I'll  show  you.     I'll  explain," 

'*  There  are  wheels  Mr.  Semple,  some  one  out 
in  this  dreadful  night.  Now  who  can  it  be  P  Its 
long  past  the  time  when  your  friends  Mr.  and  Miss 
Garvie  could  be  expected  reasonably." 

"  Take  it  they  are  herCj  though,  reasonably  or 
nnreasonably,"  and  there  they  were.  As  for  them 
I  need  not  describe  them,  and  don't  think  I  could. 
They  had  brought  the  Lonachies  however,  at  least 
one  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lonachie,  with  them,  and  then 
of  course  there  were  bags  and  boxes  to  extricate 
from  one  place,  and  put  into  another,  and  the 
rain  it  dashed  on  eyerything  in  floods,  and  the 
wind  threatened  to  lift  off  the  roof  of  the  house, 


and  all  beneath  it|  and  the  carriage  was  nearly 
blown  away,  while  the  horaea  had  to  be  atablcd  for 
a  night,  and  when  all  was  over  all  had  to  begia 
again,  so  that  what  with  inquiries  respcoting  every- 
body, and  useless  regrets  as  to  the  terrible  day  and 
night,  and  the  getting  up  of  some  kind  of  tempo- 
rary dinner,  the  eating  thereof,  and  cTcrytbing 
subsequent  thereupon,  it  was  far  into  the  night  be- 
fore  any  one  could  describe  the  strangers — ^Mr. 
Lonaohie  is  a  broad-shouldered,  short,  stout  gentle- 
man, large  face,  and  head,  a  little  rough  with  a 
grey  monstaohe,  which  is  getting  forward  to  the 
dignity  of  a  beard,  grey  eyes,  Roman  nose,  good 
teeth,  and  a  ruddy  complexion  for  an  ex- West- 
Indian,  and  sixty.  Now  that  should  do  for  him. 
Mrs.  Lonaohie  must  be  a  great  many  *  years 
younger,  must  have  been,  and  not  in  her  own  hearing 
one  would  say  is,  very  pretty,  rather  mild  and  soft, 
and  gentle,  and  gentle  womanly;  although  bs- 
neath  the  quiet  demeanour  there  comes  up  just  now 
and  then,  when  something  is  said,  a  flash  in  the 
light  blue  eyes,  that  whispers  no  more  than  only  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  offend  their  owner  irre- 
trievably. I  was  never  able  to  make  out  distiactly 
the  colour  of  any  lady 'a  hair  that  was  not  Uaok 
jet  or  raven  black,  another  shade  is  doubtful,  es- 
pecial if  it  gets  reddish,  then  it  has  a  tings  of 
yellow  and  becomes  aabum,  Mrs.  Lonaehies  maii 
be  flaxen,  aquiline  aose,  slightly  florid  complexion, 
a  fine  figure,  and  as  long  as  her  husband,  of 
perhaps  half  the  weight.  She  had  never  met  Mrs» 
Semple  before  that  evening,  but  in  no  time  at  all 
the  two  ladies  were  immersed  in  a  discussion  on 
babies  and  children,  and  the  toils  and  troubles  of 
mothers  in  the  upbringing  of  a  family  ;  that  seem  to 
me  always  great  enough  to  increase  one's  thank- 
fulness for  the  continuance  of  families.  Then 
how  to  explain  the  transfer  of  Mrs*  McYe/s  a  lady 
endowed  with  a  reasonable  income,  into  Mrs. 
Semple  with  all  the  dificulties  of  young  families 
goes  out  of  my  comprehension.  However,  the 
gentlemen  had  been  talking  loudly  rather,  just 
getting  more  excited  with  their  sulgecta  as  if  thej 
were  not  to  be  put  down  by  the  wind.  "  ^o,  I'll 
tell  you  Mr.  Garvie  its  plain  on  the  nail  to  me, 
clean  out  and  out.  Men  should  not  swear,  still 
and  allowing  that,  and  certain  names  being  very 
unhappy  its  just  this  they  have  to  pay  out  Satan 
somehow  that  they  have." 

**  You  mean  there  will  be  the  " — 

"  Don't  go  on  if  you  will  be  good  enough— don't, 
Mrs.  Lonachie's  nerves  are  easily  shaken,  and 
I've  had  to  back  out  of  these  hard  underground 
terms  or  do  them  genteely." 

"  What  great  act  of  self-denial  is  this  yon  have 
done,  David,  for  my  sake  now." 

"  I  was  merely  telling  our  friend  hero  of  these 
con. — most,  very,  con. — well  confounded  States 
fellows  and  their  niggers." 

"  Yes,"  and  he  says  Mrs.  Lonaohie  **  that  ihey 
will  have  to  pay  out  a  certain  severe  creditor  oif 
thein  somehow/' 

«'  Perhaps/'  said  the  lady,  "  even  if  that  be 
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80,  we  should  not   speak  rougbly  of  a   fellow- 
being." 

"  lie's  not  a  fellow-being/*  Mrs.  Lonaobie. 
"Not  at  all." 

"  Not  of  our  caste  now,  Mr.  Qarvie,  a  Jew,  or 
Pariah,  or  Portuguese,  or  what  ?  Strange  customs 
of  adding  interest  ou  interest  these  coloured 
persons  have,*'  said  Mrs.  8emple.  '*  I've  heard 
that  ranch." 

"  Its  not  a  person,  Mrs.  Semplc,  1  assure  jou  : 
at  least,  not  a  human  person;  but  be  runs  Op 
interest  bard  enough  no  doubt.*' 

"  Ob,  I  sec,  yes  to  be  sure,  that  he  does — very 
inexorable,  Mr.  Garvie,  never  gives  time,  if  he 
can  help  it ;  I  warrant  you,  horrid  hard — worse 
than  any  Shylock  or  Skinflint  in  the  trade." 

"But  you  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Semple,  we 
should  not  speak  lightly  oj  such  subjects." 

"Oh  no,  Mrs.  Lonachie,  certainly  not,  any- 
thing but  that ;  and  bow  did  he  worm  himself  in 
among  us,  tell  me  that." 

"  Indeed  ma'am  he's  everywhere  almost,"  said 
Mrs.  Lonachie's  husband,  "  and  I  was  just  eipiain« 
ing  to  our  friend  here  that  if  the  States  won't 
emancipate  their  slaves,  why  then  yott  see,  the 
slaves  will  fight,  and  anyhow,  that  person— as  I 
was  saying  that  personage — I  wish  after  all  that 
we  could  speak  out  plain  in  the  presence  of  ladies, 
Mr.  Garvie ;  will  have  his  own,  either  downright 
cash  some  five   hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or — 


or 


•1 


"  The  money  in  bnmlng  and  slaying,  whioh  he 
would  like  better,"  suggested  Mr.  Garvie. 


''Precisely  so,  sir;  and  then  all  these  cotton 
people  at  home  will  be  in  distress — operatives  idle, 
spinners  insolvent,  great  newspapers  hammering 
away  at  over-trading,  banks  blowing  to  nothing 
like  balloons  ;  widows  and  orphans  cut  out  of  their 
last  penny;  subscriptions  and  the  workhouse 
ahead  everywhere,  and  revolution  around  most 
possibly ;  and  all  because  capitalists,  manufac- 
turers and  statesmen  at  home  will  not  lay  out  a 
little  money  in  growing  cotton  in  British  Guiana, 
which  could  supply  the  world,  or  Jamaica  which 
could  supply  us." 

"Then,  Mr.  Lonachie,  tell  me  this --why  don't 
you  go  into  the  trade  V* 

"  Go  into  the  trade,  to-morrow  I  would  go.*' 

"  Not  in  such  a  night  as  this,  would  you  P"  And 
Mrs.  Semple  smiled. 

"  Well,  not  to-night  exactly,  but  I  would  go — 
only  I*m  out  of  business:  sold  off  everything. 
Have  duties  here,  bundles  of  them;  and  it's  for 
young  fellows— but  I  have  had  my  day,  only  I 
don't  half  like  those  insurrections ;  and  that  Har- 
per's Ferry  affair  is  only  a  note  of  what's  to 
come." 

"  Then  you  would  say  bay  cotton,  Mr.  Lona- 
ebie  P" 

"  Why,  I  would  not  say  buy  cotton,  but  I  would 
do  it,  too ;  if  one  knew  how  long  the  furnace  can 
be  kept  shut.  It  will  open  some  time.  We  all 
know  thait.  But  when  P  That's  the  point  when 
a  person  proposes  to  speculate. 

(To  be  eotUinued.) 


THE  BOATMAN  OF  THE  DOWNS. 


The  minute  gun  is  beard  afar,  the  rocket  bursts  on 

high, 
Its  solemn  grandeur  sparkling  in  the  dark  and 

darkening  s!£y ; 
The  sea  is  o'er  her  breaking,  she  is  sinking  in  the 

sand. 
And  the  father  holds  his  children  and  the  mother 

grasps  his  hand  ; 
The  stoutest  hearts  are  trembling  and  the  bravest 

dare  to  fear, 
"And  will  no  one  Come  to  save  us  then!"  b 

answered  with  a  tear. 
"  They  have  aeen  and  heard  our  signal,  but  the 

sea  runs  mountaihs  high ; 
It  were  madness  thus  to  venture  out  with  dying 

men  to  die ; 
But  hark,  there  is  a  shouting  and  the  Inggar  is 

afloat ; 
Oh,  God  preserve  them  harmless  and  ahield  their 
little  boat." 


Yet  see,  there  is  a  wavering  a  longing  after  life, 
And  only  one,  the  helmsman  stands   uiuhaken 

midst  the  strife. 
He  is  racing  with  the  hnrrieane,  and  rising  with 

the  storm. 
He  is  pointing  to  the  mother  and  bis  look  is 

fixed  and  wild. 
He  thinks  of  her  he  left  at  home,  his  little  ocean 

child. 
"  They  see  us  boys,  and  we  will  save  or  with  them 

we  will  die. 
"  Aye,  and  the  shout  is  upward  borne  and  onward 

still  they  fiy. 
And  he  ceased  not  to  encourage  them  until  they 

gained  the  wreck. 
And  then  till  each  bad  rescued  been,  he  stepped 

not  from  the  deck. 
And  fervent  was  the  mother's  prayer  as  "  guard 

him  God  "  9he  said ; 
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And  heartfelt  was  the  bleaaing  of  the  reaoned  from 

the  dead. 
But  the  noblest  men  must  perish,  and  the  brarest 

often  die. 
When  all  around  is  happiness,  and  not  a  foe  is 

nigh. 
The  thunder  was  not  rolling,  and  the  winds  were 

all  asleep, 
There  was  quiet  in  the  Heavens,  there  was  peace 

upon  the  deep. 
A  ship  was  weighing  anchor,  and  a  boat  beside  her 

lay; 
Farewell,  she  said,  and  on  she  sailed  and  soon  was 

far  away. 


She  heard  no  shriek  of  agony,  no  cry  of  helpless 

might, 
She  knew  not  that  a  soul  the  less  beheld  the 

morning  light. 
That  the  saviour  of  a  hundred  lives  the  foeman  of 

the  grave 
Was  numbered  with  the  numberless  who    sleep 

beneath  the  wave. 
But  his  name  will  live  beyond  him,  and  his  deeds 

recorded  be. 
For  a  hero  of  God's  making  was  the  hero  of  the 

sea. 

William  JonK  Abbak. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Wb  omitted  some  time  since  to  mention  that  the 
first  edition  of  "The  Popular  Tales  from  the 
Norse,"*  by  George  Webbe  Dasent,  which  we 
noticed  in  the  present  volume  had  been  followed 
by  a  second  edition,  which  Mr.  Dasent  says  con- 
tains all  the  Norse  tales ;  and  it  has  a  few  more 
than  the  first  with  an  appendix  of  Negro  tales, 
not  very  numerous,  but  interesting  in  their  posi- 
tion. Norse  literature  has  not  been  much  studied, 
and  we  know  comparatively  little  of  the  traditions 
of  a  race,  not  far  separated  from  our  own  and  to 
whom  we  are  allied  closely.  Any  effort  to  interest 
the  public  more  in  the  northern  nations,  their 
history,  movements,  traditions,  and  even  tales, 
deserves,  and  in  this  case  it  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived, such  encouragement  as  may  induce  the 
author  and  others  to  continue  these  researches  in 
other  departments. 

TJie  Ckildren'i  Charter,  by  the  Rev.  John 
£dmond,f  is  a  series  of  discourses  originally;  now 
converted  into  rather  the  essay  form,  on  the  con- 
nexion of  children  with  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  duties  regarding  them.  It  is  a  useful  book, 
not  too  large  for  those  who  have  not  much  time  to 
read,  and  yet  large  enough  to  allow  a  full  discus* 
sion  of  matters  intensely  interesting  to  all  faoiilies. 
Mr.  Edmonds  is  a  popular  pceacher,  and  this  little 
book  leads  to  the  supposition  that  his  popularity  is 
founded  on  lasting  qualities. 

Maniun  and  Customs  of  the  Engluh  Nation^  by 
John  Brookes,^  begins  by  telling  us  that  we  know 
little  of  the  ancient  Britons  before  the  history  of 
Julius  CsBsar.  Starting  at  that  point  Mr.  Brookes 
sketches  the  leading  features  in  the  character  of  the 
people  through  the  steps  in  their  progress  down 

*  Edinbnrgh :  Edmonttone  and  Donglu.     1  toI.  pp.  507. 
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to  1840  and  penny  postage.  As  he  conveys  a 
considerable  mass  of  information  in  a  condeosof 
and  popular  form,  with  abundant  references  lo  his 
authorities  the  work  should  be  popular  as  it  is 
useful.  The  general  knowledge  of  our  own  history 
is  not  profound.  It  might  with  much  advantage 
enter  more  into  the  scholastic  teaching  of  the 
country.  Many  young  men  of  liberal  acquirements 
know  more  of  Greece  and  Rome  two  thousand 
years  ago  than  of  Britain  two  hundred  years  since, 
and  the  circumstance  is  not  creditable. 

England  Subsists  by  Miracle,  by  Feltham 
Burghlej,*  who  writes  a  broad  strong  hand,  and 
denounces  many  things  of  which  the  public  think 
well.  He  does  not  in  any  manner  favour  Mr. 
Bright  and  his  politics  and  opposes  manhood 
suffrage,  and  an  educational  suffrage,  but  supports 
the  idea  of  a  decrepid  and  old  suffrage,  beginning 
at  forty-five  years  of  age  ;  a  practical  union  with 
the  colonies,  which  is  a  sensible  chapter  in  his 
discourse — and  a  strong  navy.  Mr.  Burghlej  is  a 
nervous  writer,  and  whoever  wants  to  see  our 
errors  and  weak  points  thrown  open  without 
mercy  will  find  many  of  these  secrets  in  the  essay. 

Tkeorj^  of  OomjKmnd  Interest  and  Annuities.  By 
Fedor  Thomau.f  To  the  theory  an  addition  of 
logarithmic  tables  is  made  which  increase  the 
utility  of  a  valuable  work,  although  we  repudiate 
the  bare  idea  of  guaranteeing  the  accuracy  of  so 
many  figures  or  equivalents.  The  process  would 
occupy  a  long  period.  We  are  compelled  to  take 
many  of  the  figures  and  signs,  in  all  similar 
works,  as  granted,  on  the  authority  of  a  competent 
name,  and  Mr.  Thoman  is  high  authority  on  t  liese 
points.  The  volume  quite  deserves  the  attention 
of  actuaries  or  accountants,  and  all  persons  who 
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wish   to    simplify   ordinary  arithmetical   calcula- 
tions. 

ChrUtianity  U  its  AntagotMrn  to  Drunkenness,* 
The  antagonism  in  the  title  is  intense  and  perfect, 
but  as  the  facta  and  some  reasonings  from  them 
are  clearly  and  distinctly  pat  in  this  discourse,  it 
woald  be  a  useful  tract ;  not  to  show  the  anta- 
gonism— that  is  admitted  and  avowed,  but  rather 
duties  arising  therefrom. 

Semons  fy  ike  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beeeher\  are 
republished  in  complete  parts,  very  cheap,  and  full 
of  original  and  practical  thought  by  an  eloquent 
and  great  man. 

The  BrUish  Soldier  in  India  By  F.  J.  Mouat,. 
M.D.,  Bengal  army.|  We  are  doubtful  whether 
any  more  important  pamphlet  could  be  taken  up  at 
present  than  this  by  Dr.  Mouat.  His  experience 
of  Indian  military  habits,  privations,  and  trials  en- 
ables him  to  write  with  authority.  The  knowledge 
that  there  are  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  British 
soldiers  in  India,  and  that  their  children  and  wives 
are  being  sent  out  to  them,  gives  the  pamphlet  an 
overpowering  interest.  Only  a  few  weeks  since, 
five  thousand  children,  and  five  thousand  wives  of 
soldiers,  were  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  Oovem- 
ment,  and  with  kindly  purposes.  The  proceeding, 
in  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  considered, 
and  is  deemed,  a  great  advantage,  and  one  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  gratitude  of  the  army.  Still 
the  circumstances  are  not  ordinary,  for  Dr.  Mouat 
insists  that  there  is  no  proper  accommodation  either 
for  the  European  soldiers,  their  wives,  or  their 
children.  It  would  be  difficult  to  put  more  painfol 
evidence  on  any  subject  in  smaller  space.  Major* 
General  Inglis  has  renewed  the  project  of  building 
a  memorial  Christian  church  at  Cawnpore.  The 
horrors  of  the  massacre  at  that  place  will  never  be 
blotted  from  the  memory  of  the  nation,  but  Dr. 
Mouat  accuses  us  of  permitting  a  far  more  extensive 
massacre  evety  month,  without  any  advantage— 
with  great  disadvantages,  and  without  reason,  by 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  military  barracks,  and 
from  their  situation  on  the  plains.  He  urges  the 
establishment  of  military  stations  on  the  high  lands 
of  India»  which  he  asserts  would,  in  a  short  period, 
become  military  colonies ;  and  he  claims  for  Anglo- 
Indian  officers  in  the  East  the  privilege  of  settling 
on  the  Himalayas,  and  other  mountain  ranges,  upon 
the  terms  conceded  to  officers  in  Canada  or  New 
Zealand.  We  have  always  understood  that  little 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  matter,  and  we 
know  officers  who  have  prospered  extremely  on 

*  Loadon :  Partridge  ud  Co.    pp.  47. 
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settlements  in  the  Himalaya  ranges,  and  have  estates 
of  considerable  value.  We  do  not  know  the 
tenure.  A  small  detail  only  hangs  on  this  point, 
but  the  pamphlet  is  altogether  the  most  important 
from  its  subject  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 


Woman  s  Sphere  and  Work.  By  Wii«lum  Landels, 
Minister  of  Eegeut*s  Park  Chapel.  1  vol., 
pp.  240.  London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
This  volume  contains  the  substance  of  lectures  de- 
livered last  year  in  Regent's  Park  Chapel  by  Mr. 
Laudels.  They  excited  considerable  attention  at 
the  time,  and  their  publication  will  not  only  be 
useful  to  those  who  were  present,  but  to  mnltitudes 
of  general  readers.  The  subject  has  been  so 
frequently  treated  in  this  magazine  that  we  need 
only  say  that  the  statements  made  upon  it  in  this 
volume  are,  we  think,  deducible  fairly,  as  they  pro- 
fess to  be  taken  from,  *'  the  light  of  Scripture." 


Lote  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons,     1  vol.,  pp.  254. 
London  :  William  Lay. 

Bbing  love  letters  of  eminent  persons,  this  series  of 
correspondence  is  of  less  use  than  the  Complete 
Letter  Writer  to  persons  who  are  not  and  do  not 
promise  to  become  eminent.  As  some  incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  writers  are  appended  to  the  cor- 
respondences, the  volume  is  likely  to  have  a 
diffused  interest  and  a  large  sale,  in  spite  of  the 
truism  that  private  letters  are  not  public. 


A  visit  to  the  scenes  of  Revival  in  Ireland,   By  Db. 
Massic.     London :  John  Snow. 

THBas  are  several  parts  of  this  work  carefully  got 
up  and  minute  in  their  details.  They  have  been 
published  at  different  dates  during  the  progress  of 
these  revivals.  They  are  not  repetitions  of  the 
same  circnmstances  but  form  different  stages  of  a 
remarkable  history.  The  writer  refers  more 
minutely  perhaps  to  the  proceedings  with  which, 
as  secretary  of  the  Irish  Evangelical  Union,  he  is 
acquainted  personally  than  to  those  of  other  bodies, 
but  the  narrative  appears  to  us  a  fair  statement  of 
these  extraordinary  transactions,  in  which  an  ab- 
Borbing  interest  must  be  generally  felt. 
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FoKBieH  affiirt  suppUod  reports  and  rumoara  for 
the  pest  month.  Britain  and  France  were  not  in 
union  on  the  Italian  question  or  the  Morocco 
question.  For  the  first  it  is  unchanged,  further 
than  the  treaty  of  Zurich  is  concerned.  That 
relates  only  to  Austria  and  France..  The 
Central  States  of  Ilaly  stand  exactly  as  they 
have  stood  since  the  peaoe  of  Yillafranea.  The 
Duchies  will  not  receive  their  Dukes,  and  the 
Legations  will  not  return  to  the  Pontiff.  The  nru- 
lence  CYioced  with  the  people  of  the  Legations  by  the 
extreme  Roman  Catholics  in  other  countries  is  nn* 
worthy  of  those  among  them  who  call  themselTcs 
Liberals.  Some  Irish  Bishops  and  journalists  have 
exhibited  frantic  opinions  on  this  subject,  Lish* 
men  have  the  same  self-goremment  that  Snglish 
or  Scotch  enjoy  and  Italians  cannot  be  less  entitled 
to  freedom  then  the  faithful  Irish.  Although  the 
latter  admire  the  ecdesiastical  power  of  their 
Archbishop  at  Tuam,  yet  they  might  not  like  to 
live  under  his  temporal  sovereignty.  Even  if  he 
were  an  enlightened  and  indulgent  monarch,  the 
Romans,  like  Candace,  the  exemplary  slave  in  Mrs. 
Stowe's  new  book  "The  Minister's  Wooing," 
might  desire  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  their  grati- 
tude by  voluntary  election.  The  spiritual  power 
of  Pius  the  IX.  y  is  not  compromised  according  to 
these  Romans  by  the  abolition  of  his  temporal 
jurisdiction.  A  body  guard  of  twenty  thousand 
Irish  soldiers  has  been  proposed  for  the  service  of 
the  Pope,  by  some  of  his  admirers  in  Ireland.  The 
idea  is  harmless.  Irish  recruits  like  money  as  other 
people,  and  they  will  not  take  the  Pope's  pence, 
while  they  can  obtain  the  Queen's  shilling. 

The  British  Government  decline  to  enter  a  con- 
gress to  settle  Italian  business,  except  upon  the 
basis  of  full  freedom  to  the  Italians.  Even  the 
Russians  are  said  to  hold  that  opinion.  Prussia 
also  will  adopt  similar  views.  Austria  and  France 
cling  to  their  own  memorandum  made  at  Villafranca. 
If  they  believe  it  to  be  unchangeable  it  is  useless 
to  ask  a  congress  only  to  endorse  their  decision, 
and  aid  to  ratify  their  private  treaty. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  demands  now  the 
junction  of  Parma  and  Placensa  to  Piedmont,  the 
transference  of  Modena  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma, 
the  restoration  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  his 
dominions,  and  the  Pope's  power  over  the  Lega^ 
tions.  These  are  conditions,  which  excepting  the 
first,  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  Italians.  Victor 
of  Savoy  would  only  destroy  his  own  popularity  by 
the  adoption  of  these  terms. 

The  Morocco  business  has  commenced  under  an 
evil  influence.  Spain,  not  satisfied  with  its  own 
weakness,  demands  from  Morocco  a  tract  of 
country  round  Caeta,  a  fortress  long  held  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  blamed 
for  the  encouragment  afforded  by  him  to  the  pro- 


ject. He  is  said  to  have  anpplied  Spain  with  the 
materials  of  war  and  denies  the  aecnsation  in  the 
Maniieur;  yet  he  is  at  war  with  Morocoo.  and 
might  aid  anoiiier  opponent  i  whoa  be  employs  to 
help  forward  the  great  Freoeh  empire  of  Afiiea, 
which  is  planned  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red 
Sea.  Oar  ImBinets  with  this  qnaml  irrginatiti  in 
the  StraiU  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  uotamkj  of 
maintaming  a  strong  position  in  the  Medittemieaa. 
The  Moors  have  a  h^d  name,  but  they  heve  been  a 
quiet  people  for  many  years  and  good  eealoacrs 
to  this  country . 

Nothing  has  been  settled  definitively,  thai  is 
known  distinctly  regarding  the  Chinese  ezpedilm ; 
but  the  French  are  not  to  employ  a  Urge  fone  in 
this  business,  and  it  ought  be  quite  as  well  if  they 
did  not  interfere. 

French  building  yards  and  porta  are  lepoiied 
busy,  and  the  fleets  in  formation  most  be  lateBded 
for  some  enterprise  not  explained  yet 

The  ezpeuditare  involves  oonesponding  oatlay 
here  both  in  mfUL  and  ships,  for  the  simple  msoa 
that  we  cannot  provide  both>  or  either  of  the  two 
on  a  month's  notioe.  A  powerful  party  ^ompkn 
of  this  outUy,  and  we  regret  it  as  a  greet  oalsmltr. 
They  say  that  any  foroe  which  could  be  landed  on 
our  shores  woold  be  at  once  destroyed.  Peibaps 
so,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  destmetion  of 
these  Chasseurs  and  Zouaves,  and  aeoordi«g  to  our 
proverbial  wisdom  "  it  is  easier  to  keep  oat  Uiaa  to 
put  out." 

The  Social  Science  Association  hate  had  ikeir 
annual  meeting  at  Bradford  during  the  month*  end 
136  papers  were  submitted  to  them.  Ooold  ant 
this  society  and  the  British  Assoeiatioa  pabliah 
annually  a  volume  full  of  fresh  ideas?  There  most 
be  number  sufficient  for  th^t  purpose  amoag  eo 
many  papers  and  speeches. 

The  Conservatives  are  the  only  party  exhibiting 
political  activity.  They  claim  a  gain  on  the  lest 
registration  in  England,  and  have  closed  the  moatk 
by  a  demonstrative  dinner  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  ia 
Liverpool. 

Lord  Brougham  has  beaten  the  Duke  of  Bac- 
cleuch  by  a  great  majority  in  the  first  eleotioa  for 
the  Edinburgh  University  under  the  new  aoi,  and 
has  been  entertained  at  a  festival ;  in  some  raepecia 
calculated  to  remind  us  of  the  great  reform  dianeia 
in  Edinburgh.  But  the  ex- Chancellor  is  no  loager 
a  brilliant  reformer,  and  his  friends  are  not  over 
anxious  on  the  sulject. 

The  Cabinet  have  had  some  differences  regard- 
ing China  and  our  policy  there,  and  have  not  yet 
considered  their  new  Reform  Bill.  It  will  come  In 
good  time  next  year,  but  that  is  less  the  faolt  of 
the  Cabinet  than  of  the  people  who  can  obtaia  any 
bill  they  require,  by  explaining  their  sentiments,  and 
showing  that  they  are  held  by  an  earnest  m^oritj. 
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AcGORDiNO  to  the  circumstantial  evidence 
of  the  last  month,  the  Goyemment  have 
taken  measures   to    discover   arguments 
against  or  for  an  extension  of  the  suffirage 
to    ratepayers    of   £5  or  £6  in  English 
boroughs.     Application   has   been   made 
for  returns  of  the  male  ratepayers  above 
the  boundary  mentioned.     Information  of 
this  humble  nature  may  be  required  either 
to  oppose  or  to  promote  an  extension  to 
the  mdicated  pomt  of  the  ri^ht  to  vote. 
So  far  as  we  are  informed,  tne  Ministry 
want  the  numbers  with  the  purpose  of 
enfiranchising  new  men.  Farther  than  that, 
we  are  inclined  to  suppose  the  line  of  £5 
nearly  as  good  as  the  line  of  £4  ;  and  a 
qualification  of  £6  by  rating  is  one  of  £8 
by  rental.     That  peculiarity  should    be 
always  remembered  in  estimating  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Ministry.     Rating   and 
rental   are   altogether  different  matters. 
As  a  general  rme,  in  England  rating  is 
one-fourth  under  rental.   In  some  parishes 
it  is  lower  still.    In  one  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  intimately,  it  is  6  to  8^. 
That  is  the  common  proportion  in  large 
houses,  and  in  small  houses  it  is  probably 
no  more  than  two-thirds.     Therefore  in 
them  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  £6 
ratings  would  be  no  more  than  equivalent 
to  a  reduction  of  one  pound  sterling  ! 
This  is  the  boon,  the  very  ridiculous  mouse, 
wherewith  the  Whigs  have  been  in  throes 
for  eight  years,  less  or  more ;   and  we 
sincerdiy  wish   them  well  through  with 
their  enterprise. 

IJven  if  they  produce  returns  to  show 


that  many  new  names  will  be  added  to 
the  electoral  registry  by  this  policy,  they 
thereby  only  prove  that  the  injustice  is  a 
very  large  injustice,  which  they  have 
supported  for  many  years.  They  say, 
indeed,  that  they  cannot  go  farther  mean- 
while, because  the  new  men  would  swamp 
the  old.  This  argument  means  that,  be- 
cause they  have  been  greatly  unjust  since 
1832,  they  can  only  be  a  little  less  unjust 
now.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  all  evil. 
Not  only  is  it  evil  for  the  time  being, 
but  it  taints  all  time ;  or  a  long  time. 

We  opposed  Mr.  Bright's  proposal  for 
a  rating  bill,  because  there  are  parishes  in 
Scotland  without  any  rates,  and  because, 
where  they  exist,  these  taxes  in  England 
or  Scotland  may  be  levied  on  dif^rent 
scales,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
overseers  or  the  Poor-law  Bfoards.  The 
PoorJaw  authorities  may  modify  the  scale 
on  which  they  charge  poor  rates.  They 
are  already  levied  on  different  amounts  in 
different  places.  In  Edinburgh  one  limit 
is  adopted,  and  another  in  Glasgow.  In 
some  parishes  of  Scotland  the  rates  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  are  levied  on  incomes, 
and  not  on  rents.  In  this  country,  there- 
fore, a  fi*anchise  founded  on  rating  is  im- 
practicable, without  a  new  poor  law ;  be^ 
cause  we  have  parishes  without  rates, 
parishes  with  rates  on  income  and  not  on 
rental,  and  parishes  with  rates  on  rentals 
fixed  on  different  scales.  These  objections 
are  not  all  applicable  to  England ;  but 
there  are  sevenJ  others  without  them. 

A  return  of  premises  in  England  occi> 
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pied  by  persons  who  pay  rent,  free  from 
rates  and  taxes^  would  at  the  present  time 
be  extremely  usefiil.  These  persons  should 
not  be  ignored  by  the  legislature  ;  for  they 
are  a  multitude,  and  many  of  them  are 
"  highly  respectable."  In  London,  many 
offices  are  taken  upon  the  condition  named 
in  respect  to  rates  and  taxes.  We  have 
the  accoimts  of  one  concern  before  us, 
where  the  payment  for  rates,  rents,  and 
taxes  is  fifty  pounds  per  annum  ;  but  we 
have  also  accounts  beside  us  of  other  con- 
cerns where  the  entire  payment  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ;  and  a  third 
bundle  in  which,  if  we  correctly  remember, 
the  rent  is  two  hundred  pounds,  including, 
as  formerly,  rates  and  taxes.  It  is  useless 
to  spend  time  in  searching  out  the  exact 
amount,  because  premises  at  a  still  higher 
rent  are  held  on  the  same  tenour,  and  we 
know  that  rents  down  to  a  very  small  sum 
are  made  up  in  the  same  way.  The  owner 
discharges  all  rates  and  taxes.  One  half 
— ^probably  more  than  one  half— of  all 
business  offices  in  London,  are  held  on 
that  tenure ;  and  many  more,  probably, 
than  one-half  of  the  dwelling  houses.  The 
occupants  of  the  offices  may  secure  their 
franchise,  perhaps,  with  considerable 
trouble,  but  the  majority  of  these  dwelling 
houses  are  unenfranchised,  being  really 
lod^gs  unfurnished. 

Mr.  jBright  discovered  that  a  modifica- 
tion of  his  plan  was  necessary,  and  he  in- 
timated the  intention  of  excluding  certain 
holdings  at  a  low  rent,  of  which  tne  land- 
lord, being  frequently  the  employer  of  the 
occupant,  paid  the  rates  and  taxes.  The 
idea,  which  we  desire  to  render  correctly, 
was  a  limitation  of  the  franchise  for 
lodgers,  to  a  high  figure,  but  not  nearly 
80  mgh  as  that  mentioned  by  the  members 
of  the  Derby  Government.  The  present 
Ministry  are  not  expected  to  deal  with 
this  subject,  out  of  their  own  good  will. 
To  lodgers,  they  will  only  give  the  fran- 
chise on  compulsion,  ana  towards  them 
officially  and  politically  they  have  no  good 
will. 

These  are  not,  however,  the  principal 
objections  to  a  rating  franchise  in  England. 
No  definite  scale  of  rating  is  fixed  by 
law,  and  therefore  rating  is  no  proof  of 
rent.  Evidence  has  been  afiTorded  that 
gentlemen  spend  three  thousand,  four 
thousand,  or  five  thousand  pounds,  in  an 
election,  without  requiring  their  agent  or 
i  olicitor  lo  frimish  details,  for  they  do  not 


want  to  record  the  crime,  and  drunkenn^, 
and  rioting  for  which  they  have  paid. 
The  same  gentlemen  in  their  parochial 
capacity,  or  their  solicitors  as  guardians 
of  the  poor,  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
striking  a  rate  that  would  disfranchise 
one-half  of  the  voters.  They  would  cer- 
tainly leave  the  other  half  ^vith  more 
money  to  pay,  but  one  thousand  pounds 
annually  would  keep  many  smalt  rate- 
payers from  the  poll.  The  disfranchised 
persons  perhaps,  would  not  quarrel  with 
exemption  from  the  rate,  but  as  in  Eng- 
land, on  poor-law  business,  one  rate-payer 
may  have  a  dozen  votes,  the  upper  class 
of  parishioners  could  absolutely  disfran- 
chise their  poor  and  humbler  neighbours, 
and  defeat  the  object  of  Parliament,  even 
if  the  tenantry  of  low-priced  houses  were 
sufficiently  patriotic  to  insist  on  being 
taxed,  that  tney  mi^ht  vote. 

Mr.  Leatham  ana  his  friends,  we  fismcy, 
would  pay  a  penny  per  £1,  more  of  rates 
to  prevent    Mr.    Cnarlesworth's   collier? 
from  getting  on  the  registry;    and  Mr. 
Charleswortn  would  dispose  of  his  odd 
sums  of  five  thousand  pounds,  less  a  few 
hundreds,  to  better  purpose  by  confining 
the  rates  to  persons  with  high  rents,  than 
by  bribing  them,  if  the  arrangement  could 
secure  to  him  a  seat  in  Parliament.     Sir 
R.  W.  Garden  would  rather  give  the  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds,  which  he  deems 
an  easy  price  for  an  election  at  Glouces- 
ter, to  his  friends  there,  if  they  chose  to 
expend  the  money  in  paying  their  own 
rates ;  and  by  an  alteration  m  the  scale, 
the  rates  also  of  the  ^^  lower  class,"  than 
in  making  the  latter  or  any  number  of 
them  drunk.     The  only  mode  of  preven- 
ting arrangements  of  that  nature  is  to  fix 
distinctly  tne  rental  at  which  ratinig  should 
commence,  without  discounting  fn>m  the 
nett  value,  a  fourth  as  in  some  parishes, 
or  a  third  as  in  other  quarters. 

We  mention  the  names  of  Sir  R.  W, 
Garden,  Messrs.  Latham  and  Charles 
worth,  not  because  we  believe  them  to  be 
worse  than  many  other  gentlemen  for 
bribery  and  corruption,  the  payment  of 
consciences  and  the  payment  of  drink,  or 
in  negotiations  for  the  votes  of  husbands 
with  their  "N^ives.  We  do  not  believe  tbat 
their  agents  were  better  provided  than 
the  agents  of  many  other  candidates,  iirith 
the  means  of  winning  at  any  cost  of 
honour  or  of  money.  No  reason  exist;« 
for  supposing  that  either  of  them  would 
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be  a  kfls  honourable  member  of  Parlia- 
ment than  many  other  members  who  have 
paid  for  their  seats,  as  they  pay  their 
subscription  to  the  Carlton  or  the  Reform, 
and  use  them  for  the  same  purposes, 
namely,  their  own  amusement  and  con- 
venience. Neither  of  the  late  candidates 
for  Wakefield  considers  his  honour  in 
any  decree  impeached  by  the  evidence 
dragged  from  the  Wakefield  witnesses  by 
Mr.  Sergeant  Pigott  and  his  inquisitoriaJ 
coadjutors,  on  the  commission  appointed 
to  expose  the  scandals  of  thatcomAlealing 
town.  Sir  R.  W.  Garden's  agent  paid 
large  sums  of  money  away,  although  the 
purpose  appears  to  be  now  unknown,  for 
his  memory  does  not  stretch  back  to  1857, 
when  he  distributed  his  principal's  money 
in  Gloucester.  Persons  who  engage  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  dislike  to  have 
their  conscience  perpetually  reminding 
them  of — ^wrong.  Sir.  R  W.  Garden  did 
not  permit  himself  to  know  the  course 
pursued  to  reconcile  his  political  preten- 
sions and  his  personal  character  to  the 
Gloucester  voters.  His  i^nt  did  not 
keep  a  note  of  his  election  accounts. 
Botn  of  the  active  persons  in  the  wrong 
buried  the  purse  when  its  purpose  was 
served,  and  they  did  not  intend  to  exhume 
the  corpse  to  public  view.  Sir  R.  W. 
Garden  told  a  conmiittee  of  the  Commons 
that  his  election  for  1857  cost  between 
£400  and  £500.  Afterwards  when  claims 
were  made  on  him  for  between  £4,000 
and  £5,000,  he  paid  them,  without  deem- 
ing the  debt  strange  from  his  experience 
of  St.  Alban's.  Anj  person  will  be  reluc- 
tant, after  the  iniqmty  of  Gloucester,  to 
inquire  minutely  into  that  crime  of  St. 
Alban's,  which  excuses  the  smaller  sin  on 
the  Severn.  The  moral  sense  gets  quite 
sick,  and  will  not  go  deeper  into  the  quag- 
mire. Horrors  must  have  occurred  at 
St.  Alban's,  but  we  let  them  pass,  or 
refuse  to  search  the  silt  of  sin,  like  '^  mud 
larks,"  for  the  sake  of  the  corruption 
there. 

We  should  have  known  little  or  nothing 
of  Gloucester  and  Wakefield — of  Sir  R. 
W.  Garden,  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Leatham,  or  their  careless  chivalry,  in 
^^  damning  details,"  and  chequing  for  the 
gross  totals  without  a  murmur,  or  a  re- 
monstrance, or  a  voucher,  pr  a  word — ^if 
the  House  of  Commons,  consequent  on  a 
petition  against  the  last  elections,  had  not 
sought  commissions  of  inquiry  on  the 


spots,  said  if  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sions had  not  been  determinedly  honest, 
and  the  reporters  had  not  published  their 
notes  ex  die  in  diem  to  the  gratification 
and  horror  of  society. 

For  that  reason  we  use  names  which 
have  acquired  notoriety  in  the  history  of 
money.  The  names  are  illustrative  of  the 
political  tendency  to  pay  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions. That  which  a  man  seeth  not  anger* 
eth  him  not ;  and  men  of  moral  principles 
paid,  and  saw  not  what  other  men  did  with 
their  money.  For  the  same  reason  we 
assume  that  such  men  would  have  no 
compunctions  of  conscience  to  disturb 
their  dreams,  and  twitch  their  spirits  over 
nights,  if  they  could  arrange  hereafter 
to  make  a  poor-rate  on  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  gross  rental  in  a  imion,  and 
strike  out  inconvenient  classes,  with  inse- 
cure and  unpurchaseable  votes.  For  thi« 
last  reason,  we  deny  that  a  firanchise 
founded  on  rating  would  be  secure  to  men 
who  paid  less  than  fourteen  pounds  of  ab- 
solute net  rental ;  and  we  mresee  means 
of  making  any  franchise  founded  on  rating 
a  perpetual  soim^e  of  heart-burning  and 
quarrel  and  trouble.  The  favour  for  rating 
18  not  intelligible  on  any  other  grounds. 
Why  should  rating  be  preferred  to  rental 
when  the  former  is  founded  only  upon  an 
estimate,  and  the  latter  upon  fact,  if  there 
was  no  other  than  the  public  interest  to 
be  served  ?  The  collectors  of  house  duty 
or  of  the  propert^^  tax  do  not  ask  for  any 
less  sum  than  their  sixpence  or  ninepence 
per  £1  on  the  gross  rental.  What  hmders 
their  receipts  to  be  equal  evidence  with 
those  of  the  collectors  of  local  or  poor 
rates  for  enfranchising  purposes,  except 
that  the  latter  make  fewer  electors  and  a 
higher  firanchise,  with  a  margin  moveable, 
on  which  men  with  money  to  spare  may 
cut  frolics,  and  the  Government  may  have 
credit  for  a  liberal  measure  which  wiU  be 
nominal  and  not  real.  The  plan  is  not 
even  philosophical — for  upon  all  scientific 

Erinciples  the  major  includes  the  minor; 
ut  the  qualification  by  rating  contradict 
the  dogma,  and  includiiig  the  rating,  which 
is  the  minor,  excludes  the  rental,  which  is 
the  mi^or  of  the  two. 

The  Ministry,  havinff  fixed  on  a  five  or 
six  pound  ratmg  for  English  boroughs, 
are  puzzled  to  despair  with  English  coun- 
ties. The  Premier,  and  not  a  few  more 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  prefer  twentv- 
five  or  tw^ty  pounds  of  rental  as  the 
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county  qualification  ;  but  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  deem  anything  over 
ten  pounds  out  of  court.  They  do  not 
need  to  reason  on  the  policy  of  a  higher 
franchise  than  ten  pounds ;  but  they  quote 
Mr.  Disraeli.  Admitting  that  he  is  not 
an  authority  on  ordinary  subjects,  they 
claim  him  here  as  a  man  of  influence,  be- 
cause he  could  move  an  amendment.  Even 
if,  in  conformity  mth  recommendations 
from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Commons  were  to  be 
content  with  only  pointing  out  the  differ- 
ence between  his  plan  and  the  project  of 
his  successors,  he  could  not  prevent  an 
ardent  follower  from  amending  the  Cabi- 
net bill  by  the  county  franchise  of  his 
leader.  Although  the  entire  Opposition 
should  be  silent,  and  take  the  giit  given 
with  gratitude,  Mr.  Locke  King,  or  some 
other  Eadical,  would  be  bound  to  put  the 
case  in  form  for  a  decisive  vote.  The 
Cabinet  itself  could  not  withstand  the 
shock,  for  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  could  not 
hope  again  to  look  the  Ashton  electors 
straight  in  the  face,  or  look  at  them  with- 
out squinting,  after  he  had  supported  a 
less  Liberal  measure  than  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Conservative  Government. 
We  cannot  therefore,  think  that  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  will  offer  the  Parliamentry  two 
Houses,  and  especially  to  one  of  them,  a 
higher  county  qualification  than  ten 
pounds,  because  if  they  made  the  offer  it 
must  be  defeated,  and  they  would  be 
obliged  to  become  martyrs  politically,  for 
the  grand  difference  between  ten  and 
twenty  pounds  of  qualification  for  Eng- 
,  lish  county  voters.  We  do  not  anticipate 
from  them  any  policy  half  so  stupid. 

Equality  of  representation,  according  to 
"  the  well-informed,"  is  to  be  postponed 
after  1860.  On  that  subject,  the  Cabinet 
present  elements  of  discord  not  now  re- 
concileable.  This  is  the  current  rumour, 
but  yet  it  also  may  be  wrong.  We  con- 
sider that  it  must  be  wrong,  because  it 
should  be  wrong,  if  the  Cabinet  will  not 
^o  en  a  rock,  and  break  like  an  iron  ship 
m  a  hurricane.  The  present  distribution 
of  electoral  rights  insults  all  great  com- 
munities. Men  of  all  parties  in  such 
boroughs  as  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  call 
the  scheme  a  swindle,  and  it  is  an  impu- 
dent swindle. 

We  objected  to  Mr.  Bright's  proposals 
of  last  vear,  because  we  shall  not  assist 
any  tinkering  of  the  constitution  to  pass 


over  a  difficulty.      Equal  representation 
may  give  the  country  party  more  membeJB 
than  they  seem  to  possess.     If  they  are 
entitled    to    them,  let    them    have  the 
addition,  but   not  under    the    name  of 
borough  members,  i^presenting  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  or  the  Duke  of  the  territory. 
The  House  of  Peers  is  not  any  equivalent 
to  the  country  p&rty  for  inadequate  rep- 
resentation in  the  Commons,  because  the 
Peers  can   neither  amend  nor  originate 
money  bills,  and  after  all,  monevB  and 
taxes  are  the  great  reasons  for  bemg  re- 
presented.   Tne  plan  previouslv  proposed 
by  Lord  John   Kussell,  or  that  subse- 
quently suggested  by  the  Derby  Govern- 
ment were  good  to  their  extent,  and  were 
bad  only  in  the  sense  that  it  would  be  bad 
for  a  man  who  needed  a  dinner,  to  have 
no  more  than  a  half-penny  roll  put  on  hi^ 
plate. 

Absolute  equality  of  representation  is 
called  unjust  because  absolute  equality  of 
taxation  does  not  exist.  Taking  London 
out  of  the  account,  for  a  great  part  of  iu 
direct  taxes  are  paid  by  companies  inth 
their  chief  offices  in  it ;  and  their  diare- 
holders  scattered  over  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  because  other  direct  payments  are 
made  officially  only  there,  really  elsewhere, 
and  because  as  the  metropolis,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  all  the  country,  the  direct  taxe^ 
of  England  and  Scotland  appear  to  be 
equal,  with  a  slight  difference  perhaps,  in 
favour  of  Scotland.  Little  difficulty, 
indeed,  no  difficulty,  exists  in  Britain 
therefore,  but  let  us  have,  over  all,  re- 
presentation based  on  either  population,  or 
the  mixed  guage  of  population  and 
taxation.  The  Imes  are  not  needed  to 
be  absolutelv  exact  and  regular,  but  they 
may  surely  be  made  honest  approaches  to 
truth. 

The  Ministerial  bill,  therefore,  will  not 
^ve  the  ballot ;  equality  of  representar- 
tion,  or  triennial  Parliaments;  and  its 
sufirage  will  exclude  many  who  should 
not  rest  contented  until  they  are  included. 
It  wiU  be  a  compromise  with  honesty  on 
the  lowest  terms  that  Government  can 
propose,  with  the  result  of  the  smallest 
possible  good  to  the  smallest  possible 
number.  When  they  have  finished  this 
operation,  the  root  of  agitation,  bitterness^ 
and  discotent,  will  not  he  removed.  All 
partial  remedies  have  the  same  defect  in 
their  nature.  Nobody  calls  a  doctor  to 
remove  one-third  of  the  fever  that  confinea 
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him^  or  one-tenth  of  the  rheumatism  that 
stops  his  progress.  Patients  want  health, 
and  not  merely  so  much  of  it  as  will  keep 
life  in  them.  So  nations  want  justice,  and 
not  the  smallest  quantity  thereof  that  will 
keep  them  together.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  smallest  quantity  of  reform  is  not 
pressed  upon  the  nation,  and  some  means 
may  be  found  next  session  of  not  even 
keeping  the  promise  to  the  ear. 

An  agitation  has  been  commenced  at 
liiverpool  in  favour  of  direct  taxation. 
The  movement  may  be  bad  or  beneficial. 
Ostensiblv  it  is  one  in  favour  of  the  un- 
firanchised  and  working  classes.  All 
things  are  done  ostensibly  in  their  favour, 
who  are  refused  power  to  do  anything  for 
themselves.  The  promoters  of  the  Liver- 
pool agitation  are  aoubtless  honest  in  their 
scheme ;  but  if  they  were  not,  and  if  they 
only  sought  a  pretence  for  amusing  the 
people  until  a  nominal  Reform  Bill  were 


Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  will  tell  the  public 
that  a  great  principle  is  involved  in  the 
incident  and  mode  of  taxation.  They  will 
only  tell  the  truth,  leaving  still  open  for 
discussion  the  nature  of  the  principle.  We 
shall  not  discuss  that  at  present,  but  when 
Mr.  Cobden  refers  us  to  the  United  States 
for  an  example  of  direct  taxation,  as  he  did 
before  at  Liverpool,  he  forgets  that  not  one 
cent  of  the  general  revenue  is  raised  in  the 
States  by  direct  taxation.  If  any  part  of 
the  national  revenue  of  the  States  came 
from  direct  taxes,  one  dollar  here  and 
another  there,  some  reason  would  exist  for 
the  reference ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  the 
income  of  the  republic  derivea  from  that 
source ;  there  is  not  within  its  boundaries 
a  direct  income,  personal,  or  property  tax. 
We  know  that  in  the  different  cities  and 
states  police-rates,  post-rates,  road-rates, 
and  scnolastic  taxes  are  direct.  That  is 
true  of  Liverpool,  alike  with  New  York. 
In  both  towns,  however,  these  local  rates 
have  no  connection  with  the  general 
revenue ;  but  if  thev  be  large,  and  we  are 
told  that  they  are  shockingly  large  in  that 
country,  there  is  nothing  out  the  will  of 
the  ratepayers  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  equally  laree  at  home.  Desperate 
extravagance,  joDDing  and  mismanage- 
ment, have  occurred  in  New  York,  andin 
some  other  places  of  the  Union  from  the 
neglect  of  the  voters.  Extravagance  and 
mismanagement  occur  in  our  domestic 


municipalities ;  and  if  they  &t^  Hot  quite 
so  great  as  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen  have 
experienced,  they  are  at  least  sufficient 
to  show  that  economy  is  not  secured  even 
by  direct  taxation. 

For  general  purposes  a  large  revenue  is 
raised  by  direct  taxes  in  Austria,  in 
France,  and  in  some  other  continental 
countries,  but  their  finances  are  not 
particularly  prosperous.  The  French  raise 
money  easily  on  loan;  but  we  defy  Messrs. 
Qmilter,  Ball,  and  Co.,  or  any  other 
accountants  on  earth,  to  make  a  clear 
state  of  the  French  assets  and  liabilities 
from  any  documents  offered  to  the  public. 
The  Austrian  Government  never  professed 
to  publish  financial  statements  on  which 
reliance  could  be  placed  by  the  nominal 
debtors,  their  subjects.    Neither  of  these 

fovernments  offers  a  good  example  in 
nance  to  the  world,  although  it  may  be 
true  that  their  system  of  direct  taxation 
is  better  than  the  specimens  which  we 
enjoy  at  home,  where  a  man  who  toils 
hard  from  mom  to  even,  and  through  the 
night  for  the  support  of  his  family  in  a 
respectable  manner,  and  earns  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  is  rated  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  person  who  has  an  annuity 
of  equal  amount  from  bonds,  or  the  funds, 
or  propertjr. 

The  incident  of  direct  taxation  is  not 
always  so  clear  as  the  Liverpool  financial 
reformers  imagine,  or  as  they  say.  As  an 
example,  we  find  in  the  circular  of  Woollatt, 
Gard,  and  Co.,  Tear-Merchants  of  London, 
for  the  last  month,  and  bearing  date,  the 
22nd  November,  the  following; — "The 

Sositive  certainty  of  a  reduction  of  tea 
uty  four  monthis  hence  from  Is.  5d.  to  Is. ' 
in  accordance  with  the  literal  promise  of 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
must  add  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  de- 
ficient supply  by  the  enormous  impulse  of 
an  increased  consumption,  which  such  a 
measure  of  necessity  involves."  These 
gentlemen  are  we  assume,  corrresponding 
with  their  friends  in  a  business  manner 
for  business  purposes.  The  inference 
which  we  should  take  from  their  state- 
ment is  "  buy  teas  in  bond  now,  for  if  you 
wait  until  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
takes  5d.  per  lb.  from  the  duty,  the  price 
in  bond  will  rise."  That  was  the  calcula- 
tion of  tea-merchants  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  season,  and  it  appears 
to  be  their  reckoning  at  the  close  of  the 
year.     If  the  Chancellor    of  the  Ex- 
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chequer  takes  5d.  per  lb.  from  the  tax  on 
tea,  the  holders  will  manage  to  add  2^. 
per  lb.  to  its  price  in  bond.     The  con- 
simiption  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1858 
was  eighty-one  millions  of  lbs.     This  year 
it  is  expected  to  reach  eighty-seven  mil- 
lions of  lbs.    Even  eighty-one  millions  of 
five-pences  come  to  £1,687,500 ;    and  if 
this  sum  is  taken  from  the  revenue,  and  | 
one-half  of  it  is  scattered  over  the  con- 
sumers of  tea,  and  the  other  half  goes  to 
the  growers,  importers  and  merchants,  we 
do  not  see  that  the  nation  is  to  make  any 
profit  out  of  that  transaction. 

Some  parties  may  say  that  the  consump- 
tion would  be  increased ;  but  in  present 
circumstances  the  consumption  cannot  be 
increased  because  the  supply  has  failed, 
not  by  the  accident  of  a  season,  but  in  the 
current  of  trade  for  several  years.  The 
exportation  of  tea  to  British  ports  from 
Cmna  was  eleven  million  lbs.  less  in  the 
last,  than  in  the  previous  season,  and 
twenty-one  million  Ids.  less  than  in  1854-5, 
or  eleven  millions  of  lbs.  under  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years. 

The  stock  in  the  United  K  inborn  is 
twenty  millions,  three  hundred  thousand 
lbs.  less  than  last  year,  twenty-six  millions, 
three  hundred  thousand  lbs.  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year ;  and  thirty-six  mil- 
lions, one  hundred  thousand  lbs.  less  than 
in  the  previous  season  or  at  November, 
1856.  Accordingly  at  the  commencement 
of  1857  common  congous  sold  at  Is.  l^d. 
per  lb.  and  are  now  worth  Is.  34d. 

The  consumption  cannot  be  increased 
more  rapidly  therefore,  or  soon  nothing 
will  remain  to  be  consumed  in  the  form 
of  tea,  but  before  that  time  come  common 
congous  will  be  worth  a  couple  of  shil- 
lings per  lb.  without  duty,  and  thus  the 
consumption  will  be  stopped.  At 
present  therefore,  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  tea  could  not  be  useful,  for  instead  of 
half  the  five  pences  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  be  taken  from  the  tax,  re- 
maining in  the  consumers  pockets,  they 
would  obtain  nothing.  Give  us  a  Parlia- 
ment representing  the  people  thoroughly, 
and  they  will  employ  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  growing  tea  on  the  ranges  of 
Indian  mountidns,  capable  of  that  culti- 
vation profitably ;  where  their  own  colo- 
nists may  supply  any  possible  demand  for 
a  thousand  years.  They  will  gladly  take 
payment  in  our  manufactures  and  save  the 
exportation  of  our  silver.    Tea  requires 


more  than  twelvemonths  for  its  gmwth, 
unlike  wheat ;  and  Mr.  Gkdstone  will 
have  a  little  time  before  him  ere  he  can 
profitably  repeal  the  tea  duty. 

We  refer  to  this  matter  only  to  show 
that  more  careful  inquiries  have  to  be  in- 
stituted than  any  Intherto  mad^  before 
we  can  decide  the  incidence  of  indirect 
taxation.  No  rule  exists  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  may  fall  entirely  on  the  con- 
sumer, entirely  on  the  producer,  at  partly 
on  both,  while  its  result  depends  upon  the 
supply  of  the  article  taxed. 

The  question  of  direct  or  indirect  taxes 
chiefly  concerns  the  working  classes,  accor- 
ding to  the  promoters  of  the  pres^dt  move- 
ment, or  rather  the  movement  which  is  to 
be  this  evening  launched  at  IiiverpooL 
Except  as  a  matter  of  justice,  it  does  not 
concern  the  middle  classes,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  middle,  and  to  pay  no 
more  than  their  fair  proportion  of  public 
burdens.     Why  then  cannot  the  working 
classes   be    allowed  an  influence  in  its 
settlement  ?     Why  press  it  on  now,  wtcn 
only  a  few  valuable  weeks  intervene  W 
tween  us  and  the  meeting  of  Pariiament? 
If  the  promoters  be  earnest,  honest,  and 
zealous  Reformers,  they  should  not  con- 
fuse the  grander  and  greater  movement 
by  a  minor  object.     Justice  in  the  inci- 
dent of  taxation  is  exactly  one  of  the  ob- 
jects which  is  sought  by  seeking  a  com- 
plete suffice-     The  great  body   of  the 
people  who  are  disfranchised  at  present 
care  nothing  for  Pariiamentary  Rdbrm, 
except  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  in- 
dividual and  their  national    prosperity- 
One  mode  of  accomplishing  their  object 
win  involve  a  careful  and  complete  in- 
quiry of  the  operation  of  direct  and  in- 
direct taxation  ;  but  the  first  neceeeity  is 
a  settlement  of  the  persons  who  are  enti- 
tled to  make  this  inquiry.    Disfianchised 
persons  are  entitled  only  to  pay  !     In  all 
states  of  society  they  must  be  a  numeioad 
class.   More  than  a  half  of  our  population 
are  females  who  are  not  in  any  great 
numbers  preferring  a  claim  to  vote.     One 
half  of  the  reminder  are  males  under  age, 
and  nobody  asks  for  them  the  abetmet 
right  to  vote.     Some  proportion  of  the 
remaining  quarter  are  seamen  and  aoldiera 
in  the  public  service,  who  are  exempt 
from  voting.  The  most  complete  firanchise 
hitherto  suggested  asks  for  a  residential 

Jualification,  and  makes  thus  a  lai^  re- 
uction  from  the  remainder.    The  pree^i 
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number  of  electors  is '  always  said  to  be 
one  million.  As  the  same  persons  are 
entered  frequently  on  the  register  of  differ- 
ent counties  and  towns,  the  number  of 
electors  is  really  greater  than  the  number 
of  individuals  entitled  to  vote.  Our  popu- 
lation, if  equal  to  thirty  millions,  snould 
yield  over  rather  than  under  seven  and  a 
half  millions  of  votes.  The  reasons  or 
reductions  already  explained  would  bring 
the  number  down  to  perhaps  six  millions 
under  a  complete  suffiraige* 

The  Ministry  are  higgling  with  the 
nation  for  a  point  between  the  one  million 
non-enfranchised  and  the  six  millions 
whom  we  wish  to  see  free.  We  do  not 
blame  the  leaders  of  the  Ministry,  who 
are  timid  men — ^knowing  that  some  change 
must  be  made,  and  desirous  to  have  the 
amallest  addition  to  their  own  constitu- 
ency that  will  pass  them  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty into  smooth  water.  They  have  never 
proposed  exalted  views  on  ike  right  to 
vote.  They  only  believe  in  it  ha&  and 
half.  Lord  John  Bussell  considers  that 
unenfranchised  people  are  interested  per- 
sons who  are  clients  of  the  electors,  and 
to  whom  the  latter  are  trustees.  On  that 
account  he  opposed  the  ballot,  because 
the  franchise  is  a  trust.  The  persons  in 
whose  behalf  it  is  held  are  permitted,  ac- 
cording to  his  lordship,  the  right  of  seeing 
that  they  are,  or  are  not  cheated,  but  not 
the  right  of  correcting  the  evil,  if  it  has 
occurred^  or  preventing  itsrepetition  there- 
after. It  is  a  deplorable  satisfaction  for 
a  man  to  be  entitled  to  examine  accounts 
which  concern  him,  but  over  which  he  can 
exercise  no  other  influence.  This  is  Lord 
John  Russell's  satis&ction  for  the  unen- 
franchised. He  has  a  belief  that  somehow 
they  are  ^ititled  to  do  something,  but  it 
must  be  extra-legal  and  riotous.  Only 
after  they  have  exercised  their  right  of 
superintendence  by  bludgeons  or  brick- 
bats can  they  get  within  the  law,  and  the 
police-office,  at  the  same  time.  On  that 
event  Sir  Bichard  Bethell,  or  some  other 
r^resentative  of  justice,  takes  charge  of 
them  for  emressing  diisapproval  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  superiors  have  ad- 
ministered their  affairs,  under  Lord  John 
Russell's  trust. 

Other  members  of  the  Cabinet  believe 
that  the  people  will  be  entitled  generally 
to  vote  in  the  year  1900.  They  also  are 
half-and-half  believers  in  political  recti- 
tude.   Not  bemg  among  the  patriots  and 


Shilanthropists  who  to  see  good  would 
ve  long,  tney  postpone  virtue,  anxious  as 
they  are,  not  to  see  £Ood,  although  desi- 
rous to  live  long,  until  they  are  free  from 
this  world.  Thev  have  a  Canaan  on  earth 
for  the  people,  but  not  for  the  present 
generation  of  them.  As  great  leaders 
they  are  satisfied  to  remain  in  the  wilder 
ness.  No  desire  of  their  hearts  points  to 
the  crossing  of  the  political  Jordan.  For- 
ward, except  in  great  circle-travelling 
is  not  an  order  that  they  will  ever  give. 
For  themselves,  they  design  to  die  on  a 
Moahitish  moimtain,  after  interring  the 
men  of  this  generation  at  its  foot. 
Against  this  class  arguments  are  of  little 
avail,  because  thev  yield  to  the  truth  at 
once,  and  only  reoound  with  the  petition 
"  wait  until  we  be  dead."  "  The  tree  of 
perfect  Uberty  "  is  to  grow  out  of  their 
graves.  That  honour  they  want,  and  yet 
they  clin^  to  office,  power  and  profit,  and 
will  not  if  they  can  help  it,  allow  their 
contemporaries  to  see  the  honour  claimed 
by  them  of  using  their  graves  for  a  good 

I)urpose.  Some  of  them  have  done  good 
abour  in  their  lives  and  done  it  so  well 
that  the  condition  which  they  impose  is 
extremely  hard.  In  one  sense  for  the 
public  good  they  could  not  live  and  work 
too  long ;  and  if  they  would  only  improve 
their  plan  of  politicsd  reform  by  including 
themselves  in  the  programme,  everybody 
concerned  would  feel  a  sensible  relief  on 
the  subject. 

From  the  Cabinet  the  public  expected 
very  little  and  cannot  be  deceived  greatly, 
or  greatly  irritated  at  any  shortcomings 
in  the  fulfilment  of  then:  hopes.  The 
great  world  outside  is  in  a  condition  not 
to  be  disappointed  by  them.  They  were 
supposed  to beflexible  on  a  heavy  pressure, 
but  not  to  be  anxious  to  bend  out  of  their 
course.  Their  predecessors  were  also 
flexible.  Mr.  Lmdsay,  and  a  few  other 
members  of  the  Liberal  party,  resisted 
the  fascinations  of  Willis's  Rooms,  in  the 
spring  time  of  the  year,  and  supported 
the  Derby  Government  against  tne  "  no 
confidence  "  vote,  having  ascertained  first 
that  the  Conservative  Ministnr  would 
give  way  upon  the  borough  franchise. 
The  great  majority  of  Independent 
Libertus  were  bound  to  have  provided  for 
a  better  bill  from  the  present  Government 
before  they  replaced  them  in  office.  No 
such  provision  was  made*  A  leap  was 
taken  m  the  dark,  and  yet  not  altogether 
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in  the  dark,  for  the  parties  were  not  with- 
out experience.  Now  a  section  of  the 
same  class  of  representatives  raise  a  move- 
ment in  &vour  of  the  revision  of  taxes. 
It  is  hard  and  uncharitable  to  charge  them 
with  a  manceuvre  to  turn  the  chase,  but 
they  my  be  screwed  out  of  the  straight 
road  by  subtler  schemers  than  themselves. 
The  result  of  making  anything  of  this 
financial  movement  is  to  make  nothing  of 
the  firanchise  movement.  The  people  will 
not  carry  both  through,  at  the  same  time, 
while  under  the  best  financial  system  that 
can  be  devised  we  shall  still  want  reform 
for  other  purposes,  but  the  latter  would 
secure  in  course  of  months  necessary  im- 
provements of  taxation. 

Waste  of  space,  time,  and  all  that  can 
be  wasted,  would  be  incurred  by  repeat- 
ing the  arguments  for  a  complete  fran- 
chise, and  an  equalised  representation. 
If  the  position  of  the  productive  classes 
be  improveable  by  a  revision  of  taxes,  why 
not  allow  them  to  aid  in  that  revision  ? 
If  they  are  ignorant,  as  many  persons  say, 
it  is  the  reason  for  changing  the  present 
system,  which  has  failed  to  educate  them. 
Twenty-seven  years  should  have  changed 
the  face  of  society ;  and  they  have  not 
been  twenty-seven  idle  years;  but  strength 
has  been  expended  on  small  matters  on 
the  surface;  and  still  we  are  told  that 
there  exists  the  blackness  of  darkness  and 
ignorance  in  the  depths.  The  financial 
reformers  say  that  millions  have  been 
wasted  in  building^  a  navy;  and  yet  our 
naval  force  is  inefficient;   and  that  is  a 

food  reason  for  a  complete  reform  of  the 
Wliament,  who  manage  by  their  deputies 
the  business  of  the  navy.  Other  persons 
assure  us  that  improvements  cannot  be 
obtained  in  military  organisation,  because 
the  Horse  Guards — ^like  a  lion,  in  one 
sense,  and  as  unlike  the  beast  as  pos- 
sible in  another — ^are  in  the  way.  Then 
let  us  make  a  reform  that  will  put  them 
out  of  the  way,  or  make  them  useful  for 
their  work.  By  some  strange  &tality,  the 
nation  cannot  even  build  barracks  in  which 
men  can  exist  under  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  prolong  life.  Our  barracks  are 
palaces  of  the  pest,  most  expensive  nur- 
series of  disease  and  weakness,  and  a 
complete  reform  would  bring  these  matters 
under  practical  management.  Agricultu- 
ralists pay  £12  or  £14  per  ton  for  manure 
from  the  islands  at  the  end  of  the  seas ; 
and  mimicipal  councils  consider  how  they 


may  pay  as  much  for  throwing  its  sub- 
stitute into  the  domestic  seas;  and  the 
country  seems  destitute  of  the  engineering 
skiU  requisite  for  a  common  description  of 
work.  Public  matters  certainly  have  not 
fallen  into  the  reign  of  terror,  but  that  of 
jobbing  and  trickery — ^not  by  much  a  bet- 
ter reign. 

As  a  means  of  doing  common  justice, 
elevating  the  entire  people,  if  only  in  sdf- 
respect,  and  removing  a  part  of  our  cog- 
nate e^s,  nearlv  every  man,  and  certainly 
all  parties,  say  that  there  must  be  a  reform 
bill.  When  they  have  all  said  this — and 
they  have  been  all  saying  it  for  seven 
years — a  hxse  number  of  men  exercise 
their  ingenmty  to  discover  how  little 
reform  will  serve  for  the  time.  This  is  a 
miserable  policy,  and  absolutely  ungener- 
ous. A  complete  reform  involves  the 
right  of  every  male  taxpayer,  of  matore 
age,  with  a  residential  qualification,  within 
a  district,  to  vote  in  that  district  for  one 
representative.  This  is  the  right ;  mod 
then  ingenious  men  begin  to  impair  and 
pare  down  the  right,  saying,  '^first  let  the 
man  be  a  rate-payer"  but  the  payment 
of  local  rates  is  not  the  payment  or  general 
revenue.  They  give  tne  man  a  n^t  to 
vote  in  the  disposal  of  the  general  revenue 
because  he  pays  local  taxes.  These  two 
afiairs  have  no  community  of  object  or 
principle.  Enfiranchise  a  man  fbradirect 
and  not  for  an  indirect  reason.  If  the 
propounders  of  this  scheme  would  look  at 
its  absurdity,  they  would  see  that  they 
might  as  weU  give  a  man  power  to 
interfere  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  because  he  was  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Another  party  say  that  the  payment  <rf' 
rates  will  not  serve  as  a  qualification,  but 
the  payment  of  large  rates.  It  is  not  in 
the  rate,  but  its  magnitude,  in  which  vir- 
tue lives.  The  rate  is  good  in  six  or  eight 
pound  doses ;  but  smaller  quantities  are 
worthless.  This  is  only  the  old  aigoment 
that  forms  the  longest  Chancery  suit  in 
the  world — ^Poverty  v.  Property ;  and  not 
^ggu^gy  but  honest,  independent,  sturdy 
poverty ;  and  not  against  solid  and  sub- 
stantiid  property,  but  it  may  be  b^gared, 
bonded,  mortgaged,  wasteful  property. 
It  is  impossiUe  that  this  suit  can  endore 
much  longer  in  our  own  country. 

The  substitution  of  ratine  for  rental — 
and  we  have  shown  that  rating  is  imprac- 
ticable as  a  qualification  without  a  new 
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foor-law — ^18  liable  to  the  same  objection, 
t  has  more  sense  in  it^  certainly^  but  it  is 
the  old  case  of  property  v,  all  besides  over 
again  in  another  form.     Say  what  legis- 
lators will  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  the  man 
whom  Ood  made,  but  the  house  which 
man  made,  that  is  enfranchised.      The 
virtue  rests  in  the  inanimate  material,  and 
not  in  the  living  mind.     What  all  this 
party  propose  is,  to  accept  a  tbin^  of  time, 
and  reject  a  thing  of  eternity — ^umnortal 
for  weal  or  woe.    Thsy  sav,  "Look  at 
this  ignorant,  intemperate  human  being, 
and  say  if  he  should  vote  ?"     But^rstly, 
who  has  made  and  kept  him  ignorant  and 
intemperate!  Of  the  majority  of  mankind 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  not  inclined 
natuially  either  to  ignorance  or  intem- 
perance, even  by  those  with  whom  we 
agree  in  believing  all  men  prone  natur- 
aSy  to  evil  rather  than  good.     As  a  sta- 
tistical matter,  however,  the  majority  of 
the    men  of  this   country   are    neither 
drunkards  nor  altogether  ignorant.  Either 
of  these  classes  form  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  population.    After  adding  to 
the  drunkards  the  ignorant  men  who  are 
not  also  intemperate,  only  a  small  number 
of  dangerous  persons  would  be  found  in 
any  poU — ^a  great  number  in  one  sense, 
but  small  as  contrasted  with  the  millions 
of  voters. 

Infidelitv  is  another  point  that  alarms 
some  people ;  and  although  no  legislature 
is  entitled  to  deprive  a  man  of  civil  rights 
because  he  owns  a  bad  creed,  or  none,  and 
is  an  object  of  pitv,  therefore  ;  yet  it  is  a 
consolation  to  believe,  for  two  reasons, 
that  the  infidel  party  are  not  numerous. 
There  are  two  classes  of  them — the  active 
and  the  passive.  The  latter  are  careless 
people,  of  whom  the  great  majority  are 
overwrought.  With  a  little  better  ar- 
ranged Saturday  afternoons,  three-fourths 
of  uiem  would  be  in  chapel  or  church  on 
Sunday,  and  make  it  Sabbath.  Under  a 
fair  representation  of  the  people,  Saturday 
afternoon  will  be  taken  in  clmrge,  and 
that  vrill  provide  for  Sabbath. 

We  have  read  statistics  by  Mr.  Hume, 
of  Liverpool,  founded  on  Mr.  Mann's 
figures ;  and  by  Mr.  Mann,  founded  upon 
his  own  returns.  The  former  makes 
somewhere  near  to  thirteen  millions  as 
the  attendants  on  Protestant  worship  in 
dissenting  and  established  places  of  meet- 
ing ;  whfle  the  latter  takes  the  number 
down  by  two  millions.    These  figures  re- 


fer to  England  and  Wales;    and  they 

I)rove  that  Christianitv,  has  nothing  to 
ose  by  appealing  to  the  people.  Afany 
systems  may  be  overthrown  in  this  coun- 
try, by  a  reformed  Parliament ;  but  if 
the  new  house  represent  the  people, 
Christianity  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  legislation. 

We  have  no  objections  to  offer  against 
many  personal  and  political  qualifications. 
It  was  thought  that  residence  within  a 
district  was  necessary,  and  residence  was 
adopted  cheerfully  by  all  Radical  Refor- 
mers. Criminals  and  paupers  it  was  said 
should  be  excluded,  and  although  pauper- 
ism per  se  is  not  criminal,  yet  nobody 
sought  to  include  these  classes. 

One  gentleman  suggests  that  the  age 
of  voters  should  be  carried  up  by  some 
years.  The  proposal  applicable  to  all 
classes  is  offensive  to  none.  He  names 
forty-four  years  as  his  limit,  but  it  is 
rather  fiir  from  twenty-one,  although  if  a 
large  portion  of  society  deemed  a  change 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  necessary, 
we  know  not  that  to  the  former  many 
objections  would  be  made. 

Twelve  years  since,  as  has  been  previ- 
ously stated,  we  suggested,  aa  others  had 
suggested  before  us,  a  knowledge  qualifi- 
cation. It  was  simple,  including  only 
reading  and  writing,  and  reading  may  be 
struck  out.  K  any  man  cannot  copy 
legibly  his  claim  to  vote,  he  should  be  re- 
turned to  school.  Towards  this  restric- 
tion we  have  no  other  objection  to  urge 
than  the  feeling  that  it  would  apply  to 
only  a  small  number  of  persons.  The  igno- 
rant portion  of  society  can  never  turn  a 
post,  especially  as  they  will  generally  go 
with  shrewd  neighbours  whom  they  trust. 
We  are  unable  to  contemplate  an  agita- 
tion by  persons  who  cannot  write,  to  elect 
representatives  who  cannot  write,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  education,  on  the 
principle  of  the  old  Earl  Douglas,  the 
mend  of  Marmion,  who  thus  determined, 
in  his  own  family,  to  prevent  forgery. 

Although  we  have  no  reason  to  dread 
the  influence  of  classes  who  cannot  write, 
yet  for  their  own  sake  some  condition  in 
respect  of  penmanship  might  be  made. 
The  Australians,  in  consideration  of  the 
number  of  ignorant  persons  wlio  emigrated 
to  their  colony  from  the  old  land ;  gave  a 
fair  notice  to  electors  that  if  by  a  given 
date  they  could  not  write,  their  names 
would  be  scratched  out  of  the  re^try. 
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PeilMipe  our  mtjue  ignimint  dsBBes  migfat 
be  put  on  warning.  Elither  that,  or  mnj 
other  means  wh^h  will  not  infringe  the 
perB<Hial  rights,  might  be  adopted  with- 
out great  oppositiiHL 

'Sext  the  drunkards  are  objected  to,  but 
no  man  is  to  be  branded  with  the  crime 
until  it  has  been  prored.  Let  the  law 
punish  drunkenness,  and  record  its  tran- 
sacdons,  and  few  wiU  oppose  any  rule  to 
carry  with  the  sentence  of  criminal  courts 
deprivation  from  civil  rights  for  a  time. 

No  agitator  could  proceed  more  gently 
than  we  have  done.  We  resign  every- 
thing except  the  personal  right.  Bestrio- 
tions  ^>pliGable  to  all  will  not  be  opposed. 
Schemes  of  qualification  applicable  to  aU 
will  not  be  resisted.  If  education  in  a 
reasonable  quantity  be  required  fit>m 
electors,  we  make  no  objections  to  the 
siq>ply  of  that  want.  If  morality  be 
deemed  necessary  we  invite  the  authorities 
to  bring  the  law  square  with  mwality;  and 
punish  the  law  breakers  amone  other 
matters,  with  the  suspension  of  civu  ri^ts. 

Will  the  nervous  and  the  timorous  in- 
vestigate the  other  side  ?  The  Ministry 
propose,  and  one  class  of  extreme  Liberals 
suggest,  to  qualify  bricks  and  mortar,  lime 
and  stones.  Do  they  inquire  whether  the 
occupier  keeps  sober  steadily  ?  Do  they 
provide  for  his  capability  to  write  t  Are 
mtelligence  and  property  to  be  alone 
represented  under  their  system?  Are 
thev  alone  now  represented?  The  ex- 
lunmations  into  the  election  contests  for 
Gloucester  and  Wakefield  supplv  the 
answers.  The  expenses  attending  all  elec- 
tions at  present  are  the  replies.  When 
men  so  respectable  and  rich  as  the  gentle- 
men involved  in  these  proceedings  bribe 
by  their  agents,  and  by  their  agents  buving 
consciences  in  the  market,  and  run  raise- 
hood  to  a  high  premium,  is  it  possible  that 
the  character  and  prindples  of  the  nation 
are  out  of  danger?  When  by  such  men 
in  Gloucester  and  Wakefield  such  things 
are  paid  for ;  by  what  agency ;  what 
bribery ;  what  amotmt  of  corruption ; 
what  depth  of  degradation  do  more  un- 
principled men  earn  their  right  to  sit  in 
that  assembly,  whose  members,  more  than 
any  other  men  on  earth,  have  influence 
over  all  objects  whatever  that  affect  the 
secular  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the 


world  ?    What  arnhhioa,  what  snaitlk 
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what   scheowa  of  adveatners  coqU  be 

more  mischievoiiB  than  dus  qrstcm  of 

buying  men,  and  degn£atf  me^  beiMtli 

their  own  contempt,  togam  seats  in  Vu- 

liament  for  the  rich?  Whoesnfedamu^ 

ment  that  our  fitcedom,  oorindepaidaKe, 

the  lives  of  many,  the  ftofedj  of  aU  u« 

;  said  to  be   endangered  by  past  apstkT, 

-  and  neglect,  when  the  men  who  shouU 

.  care  for  these  matters  buy  their  phco. 

and  c<Mistituencies  permit  the  Hooee  of 

Commons  to  be  converted  into  i  cH 

with  an  entrance  fee  of  fiMir  or  five  thoo- 

sand  pounds  I 

Mr.   Disradi    writes  that  the  Dobj 
Government,  yielding  to  pufafic  omiuo^ 
decided  to  enkrge  their  Befono  BuL  il 
ffovemments  in  this  country  yield  to  tk 
nill,  h<Mie8t,  and  steady  exjNreesioii  of  pob* 
lie  opinion.    The  peo^  nave  alvajs  Ait 
rejection  of  any  Beibrm  Bill  in  tbar  on 
hands.    If  they  claim  the  right  nMasoit 
thev  will  obtain  that  ri^t  measure  it  a 
early  time.     The  apathy  of  leaden  Kti 
not  dishearten    them,    for  a  na^in 
earnest  never  waited  long  for  kadm  V 
intelligent  men  dischaive  their  dotr  a 
their  localities,  as  we  bdieve  it  was  & 
charged  in  Glssgow  and  Newcastle  iut 
winter,  they  will  accomplish  their  object 
place  all  the  institutions  of  the  empire  on 
abroad  and  firm  foundation,  and  astou^li 
timorous  statesmen  by  the  aocoDiptHb- 
ment  of  immense  benefits  to  many^  witli 
injury  to  none,  but  justice  to  all,  m  sot 
the  least  part  of  it  the  justice  of  beifig 
trusted. 

The  representative  institutions  of  the 
country  cannot  be  am^ided  annaally,  u^ 
we  are  therefore  now  on  the  eveof  agreit 
event  in  representation.  The  next  S^ 
form  Bill  wUl  continue  probably  the  b^ 
of  the  land  for  twenty  years.  Mxaj  tliere- 
fi^re  who  look  for  complete  reform,  and  jet 
omit  any  exertions  m  its  fi^vour  to  > 
future  hour,  post^ne  them  for  lift. 
Finance  may  be  revised  in  1861  or  li&* 
but  reform  once  achieved  nominally  ot 
really  will  stand  for  a  generation.  Thia 
is  the  fact  that  gives  to  the  emerven€y  tf 
interest  which  cannot  centre  round  anotiier 
question,  because  the  dut^  needed  w'f 
can  never  aoain  be  diaehaiged  bj  tk 
majority  of  livmg  men. 
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IN80&niD  TO  AUXANDBB  SMITH,  AUTHOR  OV  "  JL  Ufl  DBAKA/   BTC. 


I. 

Stung  with  mjrsterious  care  and  restless  paiu» 

The  world  rolls  round  me  fall  of  noise  and  strife, 
Racking  what  is  not  loss  tO  dabioas  gain ; 

I  ]i?e  apart  mj  self-fulflllmg  life, 
Serenely  happy,  breathing  golden  air, 
Unvext  by  these  dark  storms  of  dread  and  care. 

n. 
The  tnmult  whirls  for  erer  to  and  fro : 

I  see  it  all  in  vision, — strangely  wild 
Aud  incoherent,  yet  by  some  rich  glow 

Of  vigour,  thought,  and  passion,  reconciled ; 
Ita  mystery,  also^  wherein  dreams  Delight, 
Brings  dear  old  friends,  though  dimly,  back  to  sight. 

ui. 
0  happy,  hoMMued  soul !  whom  God  did  call 

To  Life's  Imperial  Banquet,  as  a  guest 
Greeted  with  gladness  in  its  lofty  Hiill ; 

Bathed  clean  and  cool — sprinkled  with  odours — 
drest 
In  fair  white  folds  of  free  and  flowing  grace, 
The  festal  raiment  of  the  happy  place. 

nr. 
Who  then  is  couched  *midst  wise  and  valiant  friends. 

In  place  of  honour  near  the  glorious  throne 
Wherefrom  the  Host  such  kingly  welcome  sends. 

That  all  may  feel  his  treasures  all  their  own ; 
And  who  is  further  gifted  to  divine 
The  subtlest  fragrance  of  the  fruit  and  wine. 

V. 

Is  it  not  strange  P — I  could  more  filly  tell 
Such  woes  of  men  as  I  may  often  dream, 

Tlian  this  great  happiness  I  feel  so  well ; 

Which  is  in  truth  profounder  than  they  seem. 

And  which  abides  for  ever,  pure  and  deep, 

Beneath  all  dreams,  of  wakefulness  and  sleep. 

VI. 

Eor  this  whole  w«^rld  so  vast  and  complicate, 
With  every  being  nourished  on  its  breast. 

With  all  its  mighty  workings  out  of  Fate, 
With  that  one  Soul  in  all  its  life  exprest. 

Must  surely  all  be  mine,  aud  mine  alone ; 

Its  power  and  joy  are  so  indeed  my  own. 

VIL 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  float  for  aye, 

Weaviufc  continually  their  wondrous  robe 
Of  purple  Kight  inwrought  with  golden  Day 

About  the  Earth,  whose  calm  and  mighty  globe 
Through  all  the  world— strewn  ather  crysUdline 
Is  floating  ever  rouud  the  sun  divine. 

vui. 
The  faint  voluptuous  trance  of  Summer's  noon, 

Yonng  Spring's  blithe  tenderness  all  green  and 
fair, 
Th6  goMen  wealth  of  quiet  Autumn  boon. 

The  star-keen  fife  of.  Winter  glittering  bore, 
Cirolo  harmonions  beauty  and  delight. 
And  proffer  all  their  tieasaras  as  my  right. 


IX. 

The  birds  rejoice  in  singing  for  my  joy, 

And  shaking  sunshine  through  the  clustered 
leaves, 

A  brain  which  never  plotteth  them  annoy, 
A  heart  which  loves  them,  and  their  injury  grieves. 

Swift  bird  and  beast  and  jewelled  insect  free 

Full  well  can  trust,— one  brotherhood  are  we. 

X. 

The  flowers  all  love  me,  and  the  trees  befriend  ; 

Lily  and  rose  are  eager  to  impart 
By  colour,  fragrance,  or  some  perfect  bend, 

Delicious  secrets  that  surprise  my  heart ; 
I  muse  beneath  the  forests,  and  they  are 
With  ail  their  many  tongues  oracular. 

XI. 

Snow-vested  mountains  mighty  and  austere 

Invoke  me — Climb  us  from  thy  lowly  home. 
And  we  will  be  thine  altars ;  offer  here. 

From  our  pure  silence  to  yon  naked  dome, 
Thy  sacrificial  thoughts,  in  breathless  awe 
And  adoration  of  Eternal  Law. 

xu. 
And  ever  still  old  Ocean  murmurs  me — 

Come  forth  and  love  our  heritage,  my  child ; 
Safe  cherished  on  m>  bosom  shalt  thou  be. 

In  death-sweet  calms,  in  tempests  dark  and  wild  ; 
Cadence  of  moonlit  waves  and  mid*  sea  moan 
Shall  dower  thy  voice  with  many  a  mystic  tone. 

XIII. 

O  vaulted  sky--0  bounteons  land  and  sea— * 
0  perfect  Worid,  the  palace  and  the  shrine 

Of  infinite  beauty,  truth,  and  mystery. 

That  flood  the  soul  with  yearning  bliss  divine, 

Till  it  dissolves  in  their  too-glorious  might. 

As  some  frail  cloud  beset  with  noon's  whole  light. 

XIV. 

The  Banquet  hall  is  noble,  and  its  wine 
A  nectar  worthy  of  Olympian  lyres ; 

Solemn  and  sacred  towers  the  ancient  Shrine, 
With  stars  immortal  for  its  altar  fires ; 

But  Shriue  and  Palace  are  scarce-noted  things 

Where  all  the  guests  and  worshippers  are  kings. 

XV. 

Imperial  all ;  each  freer  than  the  sun 

Doth  live  and  move,  supreme,  self-centred,  sole ; 
And  yet  they  are  my  people,  everyone ; 

My  life,  my  heart  and  brain,  is  in  the  whole ; 
Their    hopes,  shames,  woes,  joys,  virtues,  sins, 

despairs, — 
Their  fuU-orbed  life  is  mine  no  less  than  theirs. 

KVL 

The  stem  exultaaee  of  the  thoughtful  youth. 
Enrolled  against  the  tyrants  of  his  land ; 

The  purest  notor*s  self-oondemning  rath. 
When  fireless  eye  must  gaae  on  bloody  hand; 

The  greed  of  power,  the  sateless  lust  of  pride, 

Whence  kingly  lobes  in  blood  ace  purple  dyed. 
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XVlt. 

The  deep  complacency  of  subtle  skill 

In  ravelled  games,  though  winning  wins  a  loss ; 
The  drear  perrersity  by  which  one's  will. 

With  wretched  consciousness,  persists  to  cross 
His  own  best  good,  his  dearest  friends'  best  prayers, 
Deronring  sullenly  their  generous  cares. 

XVIII. 

The  fogs  of    fear,  through  which  their  fellows 
loom 
^  threatening  monsters,  and  the  firm  earth 
yields ; 
The  mists  of  hope  and  lovo-faith,  which  illume 
With  golden  strangeness  their  poor  homes  and 
fields : 
The  sophistries  of  passion-moulded  thought. 
By  which  they  use  to  make  I  would  I  auffki : 

XIX. 

Free  childhood's  life,  so  rich  it  needs  not  ask 
Poor  thought  to  justify  its  flower-fresh  grace ; 

Youth's  yearning  tumult,  wlien  the  constant  mask 
Seems  falling  first  from  Nature's  glorious  face ; 

The  infinite  joy  and  sadness  of  its  strife 

To  probe  the  awful  secrets  of  our  life  : 


The  firm,  deliberate  strength  of  manhood's  prime, 
Appraising  well    the    world — its    smiles    and 
frowns ; 

Yet  for  the  spoils  and  triumphs  of  this  time 
Ceding  the  heirship  of  eternal  crowns : 

Old  age,  with  Heaven's  first  rays  upon  its  brow, 

Yet  clinging  feebly  to  tne  worn-out  now  : 

XXI. 

His  spirit,  who  from  action  will  refrain 
In  plenitude  of  comprehensire  thought ; 

And  his,  who  keepeth  every  nerve  astrain 
In  constant  labour,  hope  and  fear  distraught, 

(In  thought's  pure  ather  float  all  worlds  of  life-^ 

The  cold  eye  sees,  warm  being  lives  through  strife)  : 

XXII. 

Those  eagle-spirits,  native  to  the  skies, 

Who  drink  the  sun's  bare  splendour,  and  contemn 

Such  painted  clouds  as  unennobled  eyes 

Must  interpose  between  his  shine  and  them — 

The  veils  and  imageries  through  which  their  sense 

Alone  can  bear  the  formless  light  intense. 

xxui. 
(But  suns  shine  spheric  to  the  eagle-eye, 

Though  formless  to  the  howlet  sight  when  bare) : 
The  soul  opprest  with  its  humanity. 
Which  must  have  Qod's  moat  personal  love  and 
care; 
The  self-lawed  souls,  which  need  not  supplicate. 
Feeling  themselves  divine,  and  peers  of  Fate : 

XXIV. 

All — all  are  mine — How  glorious  is  the  Stage  P 
Imperious  Doom,  unvanquishabie  Will, 

Throughout  the  drama  constant  battle  wage ; 
The  plot  evolves  with  tangled  good  and  ill; 

The  passions  overflood  the  shores  of  Time ; 

With  Qcd  the  full  solution  waits  auUiffle. 


XXV. 

If  I  so  much  contemplate  all  the  scene 

As  if  to  pleasure  me  the  whole  were  wroaght^ 

I  gsze  upon  the  actors  great  and  mean 

With  reverent  love  and  unaccusive  thought ; 

Their  wails  and  curses  are  mine  own,  no  less 

Than  their  most  tranquil  strains  of  nobleness. 

XXVI. 

And  yet — how  ever  gracious  is  my  dower ; 

Whose  noontide  bliss  oonsumes  its  first  alloy. 
Whose  midnight  woe  by  some  celestial  power 

Enkindles  purest  stars  of  solemn  joy  : 
My  lover  glows — the  worhi  is  all  June  bowers. 
My  widower  weeps— the  tears  rain  April  shovers. 

XXVII. 

For  I  must  sing  of  all  I  feel  and  know ; 

Waiting  as  Memnon  passive  near  the  palms 
Until  the  heavenly  light  doth  dawn  and  grow 

And  thrill  my  silence  into  raptured  psalms. 
From  unknown  realms  the  wind  streams  sad  or  gsy ; 
The  trees  give  voice  responsive  to  its  sway. 

xxvin. 

For  I  must  sing — of  mountains,  deserts,  seas, 
Of  rivers  ever  flowing,  ever  flowing  ; 

Of  beasts  and  birds,  of  grass  and  flowers  and  fives 
For  ever  fading  and  for  ever  growing; 

Of  calm  and  storm,  of  night,  and  eve,  and  noon; 

Of  boundless  space,  and  sun,  and  stars,  and  moon ; 


And  of  the  mystic  sympathies  that  bind 

All  creatures  with  their  wondrous  dwelliag-^isee; 

And  of  the  perfect  Unity  enshrined 

And  omnipresent  throughout  time  and  apace. 

Alike  informing  with  its  full  control 

The  dust,  the  stars,  the  worm,  the  human  soul ; 


And  most  supremely  of  my  human  kin — 
Their  thoughts  and  deeds,  their  valours  aad 
their  feara, 
Their  griefs  and  joys,  their  virtues  and  their  sin. 
Their  feasts  and  wars,  their  cradles  and  their 
biers; 
Their  temples,  dungeons,  homes,  and  ships,  and 

marts; 
The  intuitions  of  their  brains  and  hearts. 


In  all  their  Faiths  and  sacraments  I  see 
Celestial  features  through  the  earthly  veil. 

In  all  their  dreams  some  deep  reality. 

In  all  their  structures  beams  which  cannot  hSl^ 

In  all  their  thoughts  some  truth  which  doth  inspire. 

In  all  their  passions  sparks  of  quenchless  fire. 


For,  singing,  in  all  thoughts  I  glimpse  the  law 

Ineffable,  eternal,  veiled  behind ; 
And  robe  it  in  grand  versoofolds,  dark  with  awe : 

And,  singing,  in  all  passions  I  must  find 
New  secrets  more  impasaioiied— oiowning  then 
With  goldea  words,  a  fulge&t  diadem. 
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XXXIII. 

So»  lieartlecB  gibes  of  infidel  mistrost* 

And  qaibblings  spun  by  aome  poor  wretch  to 
BDare 
His  consoieDee  into  sanction  of  his  Inst, 

Or  dmg  it  into  oowardlj  despair, 
Come  forUi  from  me  the  universal  Nay 
That  limits  all  our  Life's  trinmphant  Yea. 


1 


80,  softest  sighings  of  a  maiden's  heart 

When  Love's  young  fingers  tremble  o'er  the 
chords. 

Thrill  through  my  soul  with  their  delicious  smart, 
And  fly  abroad  from  me  new- winged  with  words 

So  bright  and  beautiful,  and  swift  to  soar. 

That  all  must  love  them  now  and  evermore. 


I  sing,  I  sing,  rejoicing  in  the  singing ; 

And  men  all  love  me  for  my  songs  so  sweet. 
Even  as  they  love  the  joyous  lark  upwinging 

And  singing  loud  his  joy  the  sun  to  greet : 
O  happiest  fate,  to  win  all  love  and  blessing 
For  that  whose  own  delight  is  past  expressing ! 

XXXVI. 

Are  men,  in  truth,  not  joyous,  clear,  and  whole. 
But  lofty  strains  through  broken  lyres  exprest  f 

My  frsme  is  all  attuned  to  my  soul, 

Hy  limbs  rejoice  to  do  my  mind's  behest : 

To  wsnder  through  the  wide  realm  many  a  day. 

As  free  as  thoughts  that  wander  every  way : 

XXXYII. 

To  climb  the  mountain  brow   through  moonlit 
gloom, 

With  vigorous  breathiog  of  its  lonely  air. 
And  watch  the  tranced  dawn  from  out  its  tomb 

To  perfect  resurrection  waking  there  : 
To  revel  through  the  storm,  when  fire  and  rain 
And  thunder  make  a  man  all  heart  and  brain  : 

XXXYUI. 

To  pierce  the  secret  heart  of  mighty  woods. 
Where  our  great  Mother  ooucheth  grand  and 
dim; 
And,  baring  hrr  full  breast  in  solitudes. 

Suckles  each  child  as  if  she  had  but  him — 
With  that  same  milk,  magnificent  and  bold. 
Whence  Qods  and  Titans  drew  their  strength  of 
old: 


XXXIX. 

To  plunge  away  from  earth  on  lonely  chores, 
And  breast  the  green  sea  surges  foaming  strong, 

Free  as  an  eagle  when  it  sways  and  soars 
The  billows  of  the  tempest  sea  among : 

To  sail  alone  the  deep,  past  rocks  and  caves. 

From  isle  to  isle  each  sole  amidst  the  waves : 

XL. 

To  row  adown  great  rivers  from  their  rills. 

Gliding  through  dawn  and  eve  and  noon  and 
night. 
Winding  between  the  patient  woods  and  hills. 
Through  broad  green  meadows,  fields,  and  gardens 
bright. 
Past  homesteads  each  sole,  sacred  aa  a  star 
Gleaming  through  clustered  foliage  near  and  far : 

xu. 
Fast  peaceful  hamlets  loosely  gathered  round 
Their  spires  still  pointing  from  the  graves  to 
God; 
Fast  rich  and  mighty  cities  far  renowned, 

80  over- charged  with  life  the  soul  is  awed 
To  think  but  of  their  massed  intensity ; 
And  so  into  the  all-encircling  sea. 

xui. 
How  the  rich  dsys  of  life  and  joy  and  light. 

The  unregretful,  unforeboding  days. 
Usher  me  gently  into  solemn  night ; 

Then  sleep  her  spell  divine  upon  me  lays. 
And  I  am  tranced  and  fed  with  perfect  rest. 
Or  wander  far  through  dreamland,  fancy  blest ! 

xuii. 
Then,  when  the  night's  dusk  curtains  are  with- 
drawn, 
And  Sleep  dissolves  her  spell  of  mysteries, 
Wilh  what  eternal  freshness  each  new  dawn 
Greets  me  with  fair  and  golden  promises ! 
While,  bom  anew  and  young  with    day's  new 

birth, 
I  hear  the  lark  sing  out  my  buoyant  mirth. 

xuv. 
So  rich  and  proud  is  life :  And  what  is  death  ? 
The  tranquil  slumbers  dear  and  strange   and 
boon 
That  feed  at  whiles  our  waking  being's  breath ; 

The  solemn  midnight  of  this  glorious  noon. 
With  countless  distant  spheres,  and  each  a  sun, 
Kevealed  harmonious  wilh  our  daily  one. 

CXXFUSCULUS. 


"  MT  PAELLAMENTAET  FBJDEND. 


» 


I  AX  a  poor  law  student,  living  up  three  pair  of 
stairs,  in  what  is  called  a  "  sky  parlour,"  in  one 
of  those  time-honoured  Inns  of  Court  sacred  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  law,  and  abounding  in 
side  draughts,  unwholesome  exhalations,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  inconveniences  to  which  antique 
edifices  of  this  kind  srem  to  be  peculiarly  subject. 
As  anything  so  uni'ntei  eating  as  a  law  student's 
abode  would  not  be  worth  printer's  ink  or  reader's 
patience,  I  propose  to  speak  of  other  matters ; 


and,  like  gossips  when  facts  for  scandal  at  home 
are  almost  exhausted,  to  look  into  the  life  of  my 
friends  and  acquaintances.  And,  imprimis,  this 
present  writer  has  in  his  time  had  some  very  queer 
acquaintances.  *'  Naturally  enough,"  ssys  a  sub- 
scriber,— "misfortune  makes  a  man  acquainted 
with  strange  bed-fellows."  But,  let  me  assure 
you,  misfortune  and  my  parliamentary  friend  are 
two  separate  things.  Misfortune  did  not  make  me 
acquainted  with  Felix  Rottenboroug^,  Esq.,  Par- 
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liamentary  Agent,  ABterisk-street,  Westmiiifter, 
nnmber  of  said  street  immaterul. 

And  here  I  wonid  remark  that  whosoerer  thinks 
that  he  or  she,  under  the  name  and  stjie  aforesaid, 
can  pitch  upon  the  gentleman  referred  to»  will 
waste  time  egregionsly — for  gentlemen  like  Mr. 
Rottenborough,  after  the  manner  of  many  social 
pestilences,  '*  walk  in  darkness/*  And  a  Terj 
conTcnient  darkness,  too,  is  the  title  of  Parliamen- 
tary Agent.  What  does  it  mean  ?  I,  for  one, 
don't  exactly  know.  True,  I  haTe  known  many 
Protean  gentlemen  bearing  that  appellation,  who, 
for  a  consideration,  were  ready  to  provide  directors 
for  a  bubble  company,  M.P.'8  for  an  Irish  borongh, 
or  an  Irish  borough  for  would-be  M.P.'s — mjsn 
with  more  money  than  wit — with  equal  celerity 
and  nnscmpulousness.  These  men  are,  they  sigr 
themselves.  Parliamentary  Agents — a  term  deli- 
ciously  vague,  as  was  the  address  of  that  ingenious 
railway  '*  stag*'  in  '45,  who  lived  in  Scotland  and 
dated  from  Westminster.  Such  an  one,  then,  was 
my  Parliamentary  Friend. 

To  begin  from  the  beginning,  and  describe  the 
birth,  parentage,  and  bringing  up  of  the  illustrious 
Kottenborough.  No  one  who  now  sees  that  great 
man,  resplendent,  like  the  legendary  Dinah  beloved 
by  the  ill-fated  Yillikins,  "in  gorgeous  array," 
with  a  gold  chain  thick  as  an  alderman's,  and  per- 
haps as  honestly  come  by  ;  with  shirt  front  elabo- 
rate in  pattern  as  that  of  the  wooden-headed  dummy 
who  turns  round  eternally,  by  a  clockwork  con- 
trivance, in  the  windows  of  certain  cheap  shirt 
shops ;  and  with  the  iouf  ensemble  of  a  well-to-do 
gentleman,  would  believe  that  Felix  Rot  tenborougb, 
Esq.,  of  Asterisk  Street,  Westminster,  8.W.,  was 
once,  perchance,  a  ragged  little  boy,  playing  at 
duck  and  drake  the  livelong  day,  by  the  side  of  the 
harbour  of  one  of  Ireland's  greatest  seaports.  And 
yet,  from  what  small  beginnings  may  greatness 
rise !  Our  great  man's  father  was  nothing  more 
than  a  peripatetic  vendor  of  cheap  fish,  and  lo  I 
his  son  keepeth  his  carriage,  hath  the  enir^  of  the 
clubs,  noddeth  familiarly  in  Pall  Mall  to  Tory 
baronets — not  that  he  himself  is  of  any  particular 
line  of  politics — and  taketh  real,  living,  roaring 
Irish  senatorial  lions  by  the  button,  calling  them 
•'old  boy,"  and  "Chariie."  Whence  cometh  all 
this  P     Listen. 

The  education  of  the  young  Felix  devolved  upon 
one  of  those  instructors  of  youth  paid  by  the  parish 
to  administer  homcBopatbio  doses  of  learning  to  the 
children  of  the  poor.  As  space  and  time  are  ob- 
jects just  now,  I  must  reluctantly  pass  over  his 
early  years  in  a  cursory  manner,  only  premising 
that,  after  many  lucky  escapes  from  starvation,  the 
young  Felix  became  errand  boy,  and  then  clerk, 
in  a  lawyer's  office ;  and  there,  I  suppose,  he  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  the  world  jn  genera],  and 
of  the  more  disreputable  order  of  human  nature  in 
particular,  which  has  stood  him  in  good  stead 
during  his  eventful  life.  His  master  haid  much  to 
do  with  election  matters,  and  a  great  deal  of  "  palm 
oil** — aa  bribes  are  commonly  termed  by  low  peo- 


ple, who  cannot  appredale  the  beaatiea  of  a  sjatem 
whereunder  votes  are  sold  Ifte  any  other  artide  of 
commerce — ^passed  through  his  fingers.  And  so, 
day  by  day,  and  step  by  step,  Felix  began  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  electioneering  life. 
In  his  boyhood  he  thought  that  an  M.P.'8 
proud  position,  involving  great  legislative 
and  only  attainable  by  years  of  probity  and  good 
service  to  the  oommimiiy;  but  under  the  aUe 
tuition  of  his  master,  lie  speedily  slipped  tbe  alougli 
of  pNjjadiee,  and  a  veiy  efficient  clerk  beeane  ¥elix 
Rottenborongh.  He  next  became  a  gentlenian*s 
steward,  then  a  London  betting  man,  tben  na  in- 
solvent, then  a  prisoner  for  defail^  tken  aeommiaaion 
agent,  then  an  editor  of  a  n^ly  Ooaaervntive 
organ,  then  a  leotnrer  on  political  eeonoajt  then — 
I  pause  out  of  breath,  and  proceed  to  spMk  of  the 
great  "  present  tense." 

I  was  not  always  a  gentleman,  trusting  to  ac- 
cident and  a  goose  quill  for  bread  and  cheese,  or 
I  might  have  missed  the  acquaintance  of  my  iUus- 
trious  friend.  My  father  all  his  life  had  a  great 
partiality  for  politics  and  port  wine»  and  at  one 
time  his  house  was  the  resort  of  many  bibnloBs 
M.  P.'s,  who  bved  to  talk  politics  over  wine  and 
walnuts.  At  my  father's  table,  then,  I  first  saw 
Felix  Rottenborongh.  He  had  come  there  bj 
special  invitation,  to  meet  a  lisping  young  Guards- 
man, whose  mamma  wished  him  to  go  into  Ps^sa- 
ment,  and  who  was  willing  to  pay.  Prom  that 
time  forth,  whether  from  principle  or  interest,  my 
father  seemed  to  take  special  pleasure  in  the  society 
of  Rottenborough ;  and  I  noticed  at  that  time  that 
more  of  my  father's  friends  got  into  Parliament 
than  I  should  have  thought  likely — for  most  of 
them,  I  grieve  to  say,  with  all  due  deference  to 
paternal  taste,  weie  but  sad  dogs  after  all.  Thus, 
the  pious,  dissenting  town  of  X  returned  to 

Parliament,  as  one  of  its  members,  the  notonons 
Sir  Frederick  Highflyer,  who  placarded  himself  as 
a  gentleman  of  *' well-known  liberal  opinions'*  on 
every  pothouse  window  of  the  town.  How  was 
this,  oh,  sleek  and  smug  free  and  independent 
electors  P  /  know ;  so  does  Felix  Rottenborongh, 
Esq. 

About  a  fortnight  after  one  of  the  then  M.P/s 

for  X accepted  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chil- 

tern  hundreds — what  a  snug  little  berth  that  must 
be !  nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  to  receive  for  it — 
two  figures,  as  Q.  P.  R.  James  hath  it  always  and 
everywhere,  might  have  been  seen  sitting  under 
the  mahogany  of  my  father  in  Blank  Street,  Pic- 
cadilly. One  was  Rottenborough,  and  the  other 
Sir  IVederick  Highflyer — who  wanted  to  get  into 
Parliament,  and  had  a  good  balance  at  his  banker's. 
Shortly  afterwards  they  were  joined  by  a  third 
party— Mr.  Sharpatlaw,  a  local  attorney,  who  knew 

"  the  weight  and  price  of  every  elector  in  X .•• 

What  that  price  was  Sir  Frederick  soon  found  out, 
and  then  and  there  the  bargain  was  strnek.  Three 
thousand  pounds  to  be  deposited  in  the  Joint- 
Stock  Bank  in  the  joint  names  of  Rottenborough, 
the  said  local  attorney,  and  my  father — who  wa$ 
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the  baronet's  adviaer.  Five  hundred  pounds  were 
to  be  paid  to  the  local  altorn^  on  candidate's 
return  ;  fi?e  hundred  to  Rottenborough ;  aud  two 
hundted  to  *<  a  dark  man,"  whose  name  did  not 
transpire,  but  who  performed  the  business  of  the 
*'  gentleman  from  London,"  or  "  the  man  in  the 
moon,'*  or  "  the  stranger,"  at  Wakefield.  The 
balance  defrayed  expenses.  And  the  seat  was  not 
80  dear,  after  all,  considering  that  Sir  Frederick 
was  a  notorious  profligate,  that  the  town  was  said 
to  be  composed  of  religious  and  respectable  electors, 
and  that  the  other  candidate  was  a  gentleman  in 
CTerj  sense  fitted  for  the  position  of  M.P^  while 
Sir  Frederick  had  only  the  pecuniary  fitness. 
However,  Sir  Frederick  was  returned,  and  the  next 
week  backed  the  Brighton  Bulldog  against  the 
Faddington  Pnmmeller  at  a  prize  fight ;  while  the 
other  candidate  sunk  into  obscurity,  after  paying 
his  expenses  with  a  mournful  heart. 

In  a  Strand  tavern  are  seated  Rottenborongh, 
another  "  dark  man,"  who  was  to  introduce  a  can- 
didate, and  this  preslsnt  writer — who  went  to  see 
what  he  could,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly 
because  he  wished  to  see  how  the  present  system 
of  returning  members  to  Parliament  works,  when 
men  of  talent  and  enterprise,  like  Felix,  pull  tEe 
wires. 

The  eminent  "  dark  man,"  at  the  time  I  entered 
the  parlour  of  the  "  Bear  with  Three  Claws,"  was 
engaged  in  the  intellectual  occupation  of  smoking 
a  long  clay  pipe,  and  imparting  the  flavour  of  citric 
acid,  from  a  very  seedy-looking  lemon>  to  a  vile 
eonpound  of  "^  Cream  of  the  Valley"  and  hot 
water.  To  what  trifling  ocenpatious  can  truly 
greht  minds  unbend  themselves !  Before  him,  on 
the  stained  and  somewhat  dirty  table,  lay  a  large 
note  book,  ruled  in  commercial  style,  while  vii-a-vis 
sat  the  immortal  Bottenborougb,  who  had  a  nice 
little  borough  to  dispose  of  for  the  small  sum  of 
eight  hundred  pounds,  which  was  to  clear  all  ex- 
penses, and  return  the  candidate  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. Boroughs,  you  see,  like  oil,  flour,  or  cotton, 
are  not  always  "  firm"  in  the  market,  but  occasion- 
ally "move  off  slowly,  at  prices  quoted,"  as  the 
trade  circulars  say.  The  borough  in  question  had 
not  so  enviable  a  reputation  as  my  Parliamentary 
Friend  averred.  Its  last  unsuccessful  candidate 
had  narrowly  escaped  an  ignominious  death  by  the 
infliction  of  dead  cats,  cabbage  stalks,  rotten  eggs, 
and  other  missiles  playfully  hurled  at  his  head  by 
the  practically  facetious  electors  and  non-electors 
of  opposite  political  bias.  And  the  returned  can- 
didate had  lost  his  seat — through  the  bungling  and 
injudicious  distribution  of  "  palm  oil"  on  the  part 
of  his  "  dark  man" — at  the  hands  of  an  election 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Aud  so 
my  Parliamentary  Friend  was  obliged  to  cast  aside 
his  dignity,  and  associate  with  vnlgar  fellows,  to 
get  a  candidate  to  suit  him. 

And  a  very  vulgar  fellow  was  the  candidate,  too. 
Captain  Adolphus  Robinson  (regiment  not  named, 
but  believed  to  be  imaginary),  as  he  styled  himself, 
on  a  very  thin  and  very  highly  enamelled  card-^I 


wonder  if  a  double  volume  of  the  "  Army  List" 
would  hold  the  names  of  half  the  captains  that  one 
meets  in  London — was  a  gentleman  of  flashy  ap- 
pearance, with  a  decided  tendency  to  break  out 
into  staring  jewellery  on  every  portion  of  his  attire 
where  it  could  possibly  be  exhibited,  with  a  fierce- 
looking  moustache  to  match  his  red  hair,  and  an 
air  of  fashion  modelled  on  the  tailor's  books,  and 
nowhere  discernible  in  good  society.  His  age 
might  be  forty — for  he  had,  as  he  blandly  informed 
us,  without  being  asked  for  the  information,  "  sat 
up  more  nights  than  days,  when  in  the  army"— 
and  was  only  twenty-eight.  His  property  con- 
sisted principally,  he  said,  of  land  in  the  West 
Indies,  and,  as  a  man  having  some  stake  in  or  out 
ot  the  country,  he  wished  to  write  M.P.  after  his 
name.  His  manners  were  turfy,  and  his  tastes 
Bacchanalian.  Mr.  Rottenborongh  was  delighted 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  and,  as  he  politely  said» 
was  "  proud  to  have  the  honour  of  introducing  to 
the  Lower  House  a  gentleman  who  bade  fair  to  be 
a  distinguished  senator.**  Then  business  proceeded. 
The  sum  required,  eight  hundred  pounds,  was 
named,  agreed  to,  and  the  captain  requested  by 
Rottenborongh  to  pay  it  into  a  certain  bank,  as 
aforetime,  but  iu  the  joint  names  of  himself  aud 
the  ''dark  mau,"  and  the  return  of  Captain 
Adolphus  Robinson  should  then  be  certain.  And 
the  eight  hundred  pounds — which  same  did  rather 
surprise  me — actually  was  paid  into  the  certain  bank 
by  the  gallant  captain,  as  agreed  on.  And  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  little  town  of  Z. 
was  thrown  into  a  high  state  of  excitement  by  the 
arrival  at  the  head  hotel,  '*  The  Marquis  of  Car- 
rabas'  Arms,"  of  Captain  Adolphus  Robinson, 
with  the  "  dark  man,"  before  mentioned,  and  the 
great  Mr.  Rottenborongh,  from  London.  Bills 
three  feet  high  had  previously  announced  the 
captain's  intention  of  contesting  the  election  of 
that  borough  with  another  captain,  members  of 
whose  family  had  long  represented  it.  Flaming 
placards  set  forth  in  gigantic  type  the  political 
opinions  of  the  new  candidate ;  who,  it  seemed,  was 
ready  to  vote  for  anything  and  everything  the 
electors  liked,  if  they  would  only  put  him  in  a 
position  so  to  do.  Charming  flexibility  of  political 
ethics,  thought  Mr.  Rottenborongh,  with  a  dry 
smile. 

And  then,  over  a  bottle  of  highly-brandied  port, 
the  trio  discussed  the  electioneering  campaign. 
Next  morning  the  "  dark  man's"  work  began  in 
good  earnest.  It  was  much  the  same  so  far  at  Z. 
as  at  Wakefield;  only  rather  cheaper  work.  Mean- 
while the  opposing  candidate  was  not  idle.  Squibs 
were  freely  circulated,  and  those  funny  personal 
allusions,  so  refreshing  at  election  times,  freely 
indulged  in.  Captain  Yere  was  by  the  Robinsonites 
denounced  on  dead  walls  as  "  a  bloated  aristocrat ;" 
and  Captain  Robinson,  by  the  other  side,  termed  in 
like  manner  anything  but  a  gentleman.  Moreover, 
the  borough  was  thought  a  "  close  one,"  which 
is  a  mistake;  where  Rqttenborongh  ia  engaged. 
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The  Vera  party  went  to  work  a  little  at  bribery, 
but  thought  their  man*8  seat  so  secure,  that  they 
wuhed  to  spare  the  needless  outlay.  Our  "  dark 
man  "  was  busy  e?erywhere  with  his  canvas  bag. 
Never  had  that  gentleman  and  his  worthy  coadjutor 
worked  so  hard  at  an  election  for  so  little  money ; 
but  gallantly  they  stuck  to  their  man,  and  were 
almost  confident  of  success,  when  an  unlucky  inci- 
dent turned  the  tables  on  Captain  Adolphus  Bobin- 
son,  the  independent  candidate. 

That  gentleman,  under  the  auspices  of  a  com- 
miltce  of  red-hot  politicians  of  Z.,  was  one  night 
ID  the  large  room  of  '*  The  Marquis  of  Carrabas' 
Arms,"  addressing  the  electors — silver  tongued 
Felix  acting  as  prompter — and  had  got  as  far  as — 

*'  Gentlemen — ahem — it  is  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  gratitude  [loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  "  Go 
it  I"]  that  I  stand  before  yon  thia  evening  to 
return  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  [an  encouraging 
"  GK)od  !*'  from  prompter]  for  the  kind  promises  of 
support  I  have  everywhere  received  this  evening— 
ahem.  All  unworthy  as  I  know  I  am  [loud  cries 
of  "  No  I — no  r*  from  several  electors  who  had 
that  morning  had  some  conversation  with  the 
'*dark  man'*]  to  represent  so  distinguished  a 
borough  as  Z.,  I  nevertheless  feel  assured  that,  in 
place  of  a  more  worthy  candidate — and  he  has,  I 
know,  yet  to  appear — in  returning  me  to  Parlia- 
ment, you  will  have  an  honest,  independent,  hard- 
working member— one  whose  principle  it  will  be 
[prompter  hard  at  work]  to  represent  honest  in- 
dastry  and  those  independent  electors  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  corrupt  influences  of  a  bloated 
aristocrat,  will  return  me  as  their  member,  less, 
perhaps,  for  my  own  merits  [prompter  again  busy] 
than  to  show  to  the  world  that  freedom  of  election 
i9  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  will  of  one  party, 
and  that — ahem — and  that — [handkerchief  in  re- 
quisition, and  prompter  hoarse  with  whispering]  in 
the  words  of  one  of  our  own  poets,  "Britons 
[cheers]— Britons,  I  say — never,  never  [terrific 
cheering]  will  be  slaves!"  [Cheering  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  repeated  with  variations.] 

The  orator  had  proceeded  thus  far  triumphantly, 
and  had  sunk  back  into  his  chair  in  a  graceful 
attitude  of  exhaustion,  when  a  little  man  of 
decidedly  loose  appearance  was  seen  advancing  to 
the  table,  with  the  evident  intention  of  addressing 
the  candidate,  who,  hastily  apologising  -to  his 
friends  ^for  the  interruption,  beckoned  the  intruder 
to  the  back  of  the  platform,  when  something  like 
the  following  conversation  ensued  :— 

Little  Man :  "  I  say,  captain,  you  know  I  am 
very  hard  up.  And  I  know  a  thing  or  two  about 
you,  which  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  pay  me 
to  keep  quiet.  What's  the  figure,  then,  you'll 
stand  P  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  upon  an  old 
friend." 

Here  the  captain  changed  colour,  and  clenched 
his  fists  almost  unconsciously. 

"  But,*'  continued  the  little  man,  "  business  is 
busiuess — ^tin  I  want,  and  tin  I'll  have— or  you'll 
never  sit  for  Z.  so  sure  as  your  name'b*'-* 


**  Hash  !'*  said  the  agoaised 

"  Well,  you  know,  Jem  is  outside ;  you  remem- 
ber the  day  we  '  did'  Charley  Chester  out  of  the 
little  thousand  at  "  Chicken  ^uard,''  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  here,  Tou  got  away — ^yon  changed  your 
name — but  I  and  poor  Jem  were  tried  for  ooa- 
spiraoy,  you  know,  and  unless  you  come  down 
handaomdy  I'U  spoil  your  game  here." 

The  Captain  turned  paler.  He  was  conaideriDg 
the  matter.  He  knew  his  man's  utterly  nnscrn* 
pulons  character,  and  his  presence  of  mind  eaiirdy 
forsook  him.  He  was  actually  steading  for  So- 
under a  false  name — and  he  gasped  out  in  a  hoarM 
whisper — 

''I'U  give  yon  a  hundred  pound  down  to  leave 
this  place ;  I  cannot  do  more,  the  rest  is  beapoke.*" 

"  Ghimmon,  Mr.  Gilliver,"  was  the  cart  reply. 

"  I  cannot  do  more,  I  really  oaanot.  Will  the 
hundred  do  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  little  man  with  a  malcvofeat 
smile ;  "  but  I'll  give  you  till  to-morrow  night  to 
pay  £250 ;  if  not,  then  your  game'a  up  in  Z.  yon 
know." 

The  next  morning  Captain  Adolphus  Robinson, 
the  independent  candidate,  bade  "  a  long  farewell 
to  all  his  greatness"  and  the  borough  of  Z.  sifflul- 
taueously  by  the  first  train  to  London,  and  a/tor  a 
futile  search  Bottenborongh  was  obliged  to  an- 
nounce that  Captain  Eobinson,  not  wishing  io 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  borough,  had  left  the  fidd. 
And  so  some  £iOO  were  wasted  in  bribing  the 
electors,  which  had  been  provided  as  stated  by 
Eobinson's — (real  name  Gilliver) — aunt,  and  Cap- 
tain Yere  was  duly  returned.  The  machinations 
of  Mr.  Bottenborough  and  "  the  dark  man"  were 
for  once  defeated  by  the  little  man.  And  they 
returned  to  London  and  amicably  divided  the 
spoil.  Capt.  Adolphus  Robinson,  aliaa  John  Gilliver, 
went  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  now 
transacts  business  as  the  proprietor  of  a  Faro 
table  in  one  of  the  German  Duchies.  And  this 
is  the  story  of  Z.  election.  It  hurt  my  parlia- 
mentary friend  very  much.  He  is  growing  old, 
his  whiskers  once  so  luxuriant  are  fast  falling  into 
gray,  the  crow's  feet  under  his  eyes  proolaim  that 
even  Felix  Bottenborough  agea  like  other  men, 
and  the  world  soon  may  mourn  his  loss.  A  wind- 
fall was  once  fortunately  sunk  by  him  in  an 
annuity,  and  he  lives  in  furnished  lodgings  near 
St.  Jsmes's.  He  nevertheless,  though  a  West-end 
lounger,  and  a  member  of  two  or  three  good  elnba 
withal,  will  oocaaionally  condesoend  to  mount 
three  pair  of  atairs,  and  rap  upon  my  "oak"  with 
his  gold-headed  cane,  Whereupon  being  admitted 
he  will  spend  the  evening  in  oonversation,  smoking 
a  long  pipe  very  contentedly,  and  fighting  his 
electioneering  battles  o?er  again  at  my  fireside. 
And  I  am  sure  that  people  with  high  reputations 
for  stern  political  integrity,  whose  dirty  work  is 
done  by  deputy,  they  themseUes  of  course  know- 
ing nothing  about  it,  under  the  present  evil  sja- 
tem  are  far  worse  men  than  the  agent— My 
Parliamentary  Friend. 
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TiCE  public  have  recently  obLaiaed  from  Presbyte- 
rian divines  several  most  important  contributions 
to  theological  literature,  and,  from  whatever  cause, 
they  appear  to  have  become  the  more  active  class 
among  the  different  lections  of  the  church  general 
in  the  production  of  religious  works.  Dr.  Cum- 
ming*s  books  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being 
popular  and  practical  in  many  respects,  although 
partly  expositions  of  a  speculative  school ;  and  Dr. 
Killen  is  a  representative  of  a  very  different  sec- 
tion. Two  authors  of  more  diverse  qualities, 
belonging  to  the  same  general  division  in  theology, 
althoagh  of  different  sections,  could  scarcely  be 
named.  Dr.  Killen  has  been  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  in  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
for  probably  twenty  years — ^perhaps  more ;  and  we 
do  not  remember  any  book  distinctly  relating  to 
this  particular  branch  of  inquiry  that  he  has  pre- 
viously published ;  while  the  author,  whose  last 
work  we  noticed  last  month,  has  been  peculiarly 
abundant  in  this  description  of  labour.  "The 
Ancient  Church  '*  does  not  seem  an  inviting  theme 
for  a  single  treatise,  and  is  a  very  general  title.  In 
this  case  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  for  three 
centuries  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  forms  the  author's  subject.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  proposes  to  bring  together  the  scattered 
facts  and  inferences  respecting  the  formation  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
work  must,  in  the  first  instance,  depend  npon  the 
character  of  the  author  for  strict  inquiry  and 
minute  investigation.  Dr.  Killen  possesses  these 
qualifications  in  more  than  the  ordinary  measure. 
He  is  a  very  laborious  and  patient  scholar,  although 
not  probably  a  rapid  thinker  or  writer.  He  will 
not  adopt  a  conclusion  on  any  subject  without 
having  exhausted  all  the  evidence  at  his  command 
upon  that  point ;  and  his  life  hitherto  may  be  said 
to  have  been  passed  in  the  departments  of  litera- 
ture peculiarly  qualifying  him  for  this  work. 
Appeals  are  constantly  made  by  all  parties  to  the 
practices  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  a  knowledge 
of  these  practices  is  essential  ere  any  judgment 
can  be  pronounced  on  these  references.  Even  then, 
however,  a  difficulty  arises  in  the  fact  that  this 
primitive  Church  was  not  long  a  pure  Church,  and 
therefore  comes  an  inquiry  into  the  extension 
given  to  the  term  primitive.  Some  parties  are 
inclined  to  confine  the  title  to  the  period  bounded 
hj  the  personal  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  closed  as 
it  was  long  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  of 
the  Church's  history,  which  is  shorter  than  the 
Christian  era  by  nearly  one-third  of  the  period. 
Others  draw  out  the  title  primitive  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent ;  and  there  is  no  other  line  except 
the  lives  of  those  who  acted  on  a  personal  com* 
mission  from  the  Head  of  the  Church.  They  do 
not  form  a  distinctly  formed  line,  because  we  may 


doubt  fairly  whether  the  infiuence  of  the  Apostle 
whose  life  stretched  farthest  into  the  history  of  the 
Church  was  directly  felt  npon  the  practices  common 
in  his  old  age ;  far  out  of  the  city  and  <listrict  in 
which  he  passed  his  later  years.  We  know  that 
his  influence  was  employed  in  opposition  to  error, 
and  that  many  years  before  his  death  the  leaven  of 
corruption  was  in  operation  within  the  community, 
and  was  denounced  by  the  Apostles,  not  as  some- 
thing to  be  revealed,  but  as  an  existing  power  that 
already  "  works.'*  Hence  it  becomes  evident  that 
for  all  purposes  of  example  this  primitive  Church 
is  a  term  referring  to  a  very  short  time ;  but  "  the 
Ancient  Church"  has  still  a  more  indefinite 
existence.  The  term  restricted  to  the  Chrbtian 
Church  has  its  commencement,  but  none  can  mark 
its  end.  Dr.  Killen  confines  it  in  this  volume  by 
the  period  when  Christianity  ceased  to  be  illegal, 
and  liable,  therefore,  to  persecution  in  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Church  and  the  State  always  have 
exercised  an  undue  influence,  either  in  alliance  or 
enmity,  upon  their  respective  positions.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government  can  exist  within  the  same  nation 
without  having  a  mutual  power  over  their  different 
histories;  although  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
they  either  must  or  should  be  connected  directly. 
They  may  co-operate  without  a  co-partnery ;  but 
at  idl  periods,  and  in  all  places,  the  civil  power  has 
endeavoured  to  seize  and  use  the  ecclesiastical  for 
its  own  purposes ;  and  so  among  the  civilised 
nations  of  pagan  times  the  king  was  also  generally 
the  chief  priest;  as  now  in  the  Russian  Church  and 
in  the  Turkish  empire  the  Emperor  and  the  Sultan 
are  the  chief  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  error 
is  common  to  the  Mahomedan  sects  in  the  different 
states  where  they  prevail,  although  the  Sultans 
claim  to  be  the  lineal  successors  of  Mahomet. 
Among  Christians  the  Greek  Church  has  been  drawn 
into  the  same  confusion  of  two  distinct  offices.  It 
prevails  in  the  English  Church,  although  a  lady  is 
the  Sovereign,  and  also  the  head  of  the  Church  on 
earth.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  error  is  repu- 
diated ouly  to  make  the  chief  Bishop  a  territorial 
ruler  in  secular  affairs ;  and,  if  possible,  to  subject 
the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  power.  Dr.  Killen 
has  therefore  confined  his  inquiry  into  the  consti« 
tution  of  the  ancient  Church,  by  a  natural  boundary, 
to  the  period  when  its  connexion  with  the  State 
may  have  exercised  an  infiuence  upon  its  discipline 
and  institutions.  He  has  included  the  centuries 
of  persecution  to  Christianity,  in  any  form,  within 
the  Roman  States.  Persecution  thenceforward  in 
Europe,  with  few  and  small  exceptions,  was  directed 
against  forms  of  Christianity  by  its  professors. 
The  hostilities  against  the  faith  were  to  be  nomi- 
nally a  civil  war — more  cruel  and  devastating  from 
its  internal  origin  than  any  other  war. 


*  '<  The  /Ipostolic  Chareb.**    By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Killen,    1  vol.    Loodoo :  J.  Nisl)ei  aod  Co. 
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Dr.  Killen  begins  his  work  by  a  rapid  statement 
of  the  power  of  the  Romans  at  the  commenoement 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  providential  according,  not  only  to  this 
author,  but  to  other  historians,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
The  Romans  used  all  the  means  that  conquest 
conferred  to  confirm  their  rule.  Rome  became  a 
centre  from  which,  in  all  directions,  roads  were 
carried  for  commercial  and  military  purposes.  The 
armies  of  Rome  and  the  oitisenship  of  Rome 
were  general  organisations,  which  infused  a  cos- 
mopolitan spirit  among  the  provinces.  As  for 
them,  they  embraced  all  the  old  regions  of  oivili- 
sation.  Africa  was  conquered  to  the  desert  from 
the  Mediterranean.  Europe  was  dominated  in  all 
quarters,  to  the  confines  of  the  "  barbarism"  hid- 
hcn,  growing,  maturing  in  its  northern  and  western 
woods.  The  legions  of  the  empire  garrisoned  the 
Euxine  shores  and  towns.  Asia  Minor  was  under 
their  control  to  the  southern  confines  of  Palestine, 
and  to  the  great  river,  the  Euphrates.  On  its 
eastern  banks  the  Romans  had  no  secure  territory. 
They  penetrated  towards  the  rising  snn,  but  th^ 
never  reached  even  the  frontier  won  by  the  Grecian 
sovereign.  The  Roman  empire  was  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  the  Euphrates  on 
the  cast :  Farllicr  cast,  to  llic  Tigris,  lay  "  do- 
bateabie  land."  It  had  ou  the  north  the  Rhino, 
and  the  desert  on  the  south.  Away  east  of  the  In- 
dus were  fair  lands  and  a  great  population,  of  whom 
the  Romans  knew  little  or  nothing,  and  who,  at 
the  time,  held  a  purer  faith,  and  worshipped  under 
less  corrupt  forms,  than  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
nations.  But  it  was  among  the  latter  that  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Cross  were  to  be  exhibited 
first,  and  in  Europe  they  were  to  have,  for  many 
ages,  the  great  majority  of  their  followers  and 
professors.  Therefore  the  Roman  empire  allowed 
the  teaciiers  of  Christianity  to  travel  thVough  all 
the  nations  embraced  in  its  boundaries  without 
passports,  as  Dr.  Killen  remarks. 

A  history  of  the  ancient  Church  would  be  in- 
complete without  any  reference  to  its  founder. 
The  exposition  of  His  character,  His  circumstances, 
and  His  life  in  this  book,  is  a  beautiful  and  clear 
statement,  singularly  exempt  from  that  turgid  style 
in  which  some  writers  of  less  care,  and  less  taste 
than  Dr.  Killen  indulge,  while  treating  a  subject 
that  cannot  be  adorned  by  human  eloquence  or 
human  wisdom.  The  author  places  particular 
reliance  upon  the  absence  of  any  intimation  re- 
specting the  personal  appearance  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  Evangelists,  or  by  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  a  reason  against  **  sensuous  super- 
stition," or  even  the  employment  of  "the  fine 
arts,''  on  a  subject  that  waa  not  to  be  preserved 
in  the  ecclesiastical  records.  The  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  seems, 
except  for  the  reasons  stated,  singular  and  even 
surprising— for  the  disciples  «'  who  had  seen  the 
Lord*'  would  naturally  desire  to  perpetuate  their 
remembrance  of  Him  with  whom  they  walked  in 


Qalilee  and  Jewry ;  but  their  pens  were  held,  and 
thsy  could  only  narrate  what  were  inspired  to 
write. 

The  originators  of  other  sects  wrote  their 
opinions  and  rules  for  the  guidance  of  their  follow- 
ers ;  bu'.  the  Saviour  needed  not  to  write  Hia 
Gospel,  because,  Dr.  Killen  says»  he  had  the 
hearts  of  his  disciples  in  His  keeping,  and  provided, 
by  Hb  power*  for  the  necessary  records  of  His 
teaching.  There  were  at  that  time  among  the 
Jews  two  great  sects— the  Phariaeea  and  the  Sad- 
ducees.  It  is  obvious  that  our  Saviour  belonged 
to  neither  of  them,  although  some  commentators 
think  that  he  held  the  opinions  of  the  Ssaenes,  a 
small  and  strict  sect ;  but  this  author  states  that 
we  have  no  record  even  that  He  was  ever  at  the 
Dead  Sea,  near  to  which  the  Esaenes  chiefly  re- 
sided. It  may  be  considered  certain  that  He 
belonged  to  no  peculiar  sect.  He  had  eatabliahed 
one  Church  on  earth :  He  was  going  to  establish 
another ;  but  His  purpose  waa  unconneoted  with 
sectarianism.  One  passage  will  show  the  con- 
densed style  of  the  work : — 

Tlifl  death  of  Chritt,  of  whiob  «U  the  evangeliils  ticat  ee 
particalarly,  U  the  mott  awfal  and  the  most  moBenUne  cvHt 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  He,  no  doabt»  Cell  a  Tietia  to 
the  malice  of  the  mien  of  the  Jews ;  bat  he  vat  de^fvcrerf 
into  their  handi  **hj  the  determinate  conniel  and  Areiaov- 
ledge  of  Ood;**  and  if  we  discard  the  idea  ihiA  Be  waa 
offered  as  a  vicarioas  sacrifice,  we  mast  find  it  inposiMe  Vs 
gife  anything  liice  a  satisfactory  acooant  of  what  ocewrred  b 
Gethsemane  and  st  Calvary.  The  amoant  of  physical  safer- 
ing  He  sastained  from  man  did  not  exceed  that  endnred  bj 
either  of  the  malefactors  with  whom  He  wu  astodated ;  a&I 
each  was  his  magnanimity  and  fortitade,  that,  had  ba  ben 
an  ordinary  martyr,  the  prospect  of  cradfixioa  wottM  net 
have  been  safiicient  to  make  Him  **  exceeding  sorrowfoP  aai 
"  sore  amaxed.*  Uis  holy  soal  moat  have  been  wmng  wi'Ji 
no  common  agony,  when  **  His  sweat  vras  as  it  were  gresS 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  gronnd/'  and  wbea  He 
was  forced  to  cry  ont  <*  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  tkoa  h> 
sakea  me  P**  In  that  hoar  of  *'  the  power  of  darfcoeia " 
'*  He  was  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted,**  and  there  waa  sever 
sorrow  like  onto  His  sorrow,  for  upon  Him  were  laid  **  the 
iniqailies  of  as  all.**  The  incidents  which  accompanied  the 
death  of  Jesns  were  even  more  impressive  than  thoee  which 
signalised  his  birth.  When  He  vras  in  the  garden  of  Oelb- 
semane  there  appeared  nnto  Htm  an  aagel  from  Haaw 
strengthening  Him.  Daring  the  three  condading  hoars  of 
His  intense  anguish  on  the  cross  there  was  darkness  over  all 
the  land,  as  if  nature  mourned  along  with  the  iUaatrioes 
safferer.  When  He  bowed  His  head  on  Calvary  and  gave 
op  the  ghost,  the  event  was  marked  by  notificatioos  aoeh  as 
never  annoanced  the  demise  of  any  of  this  world*a  great 
potentates,  for  **  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rant  ia  twain,** 
and  the  rooks  were  cleft  asander,  and  the  graves  were  opened, 
and  the  earth  trembled.  **The  centarion  and  they  that 
were  with  him,**  ia  attendance  at  the  exeeation,  seem  to 
have  been  Gentiles ;  and  thoogh,  doabtless,  thty  had  heanl 
that  Jesns  daimed  to  be  the  Mesdah  of  the  Jews  they  psrhape 
very  imperfect^  comprehended  the  import  of  the  deaigna- 
tion ;  bat  they  were  forthwith  overwhelmed  with  the  oon* 
viction  that  He,  whose  death  they  had  jast  witnessed,  mast 
have  given  a  trae  accoont  of  His  misdon  and  His  dignity, 
for  *<when  they  saw  the  earth  quake,  aad  thoee  things 
that  were  do&e^  they  fearad  greatly,  eaytag— tn)y  thie  was 
the  Sob  of  God.**  The  body  of  oai  Xiord  was  ooauuttad  to 
the  grave  oa  the  evening  of  Friday,  and,  ear^  oa  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  Sand^y,  He  issaed  firom  the  tomb.  An 
oidinaiy  individoal  has  no  control  over  the  dnratiOB  of  his 
existence^  bat  Jeiaa  demonstrated  that  Ha  had  power  to  hsj 
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down  His  life,  ind  that  He  hid  power  to  Uke  it  again.  Had 
He  been  t  deceiTer  His  delnsions  must  have  terminated  with 
Uis  death,  so  that  His  resarrection  mast  be  regarded  as  His 
crowning  miracle,  or  rather,  as  the  affixing  of  the  broad  seal 
of  Heaven  to  the  trnth  of  His  mission  as  the  Messiah.  It 
was,  besides,  the  fulfilment  of  an  ancient  prophecy,  a  proof 
of  His  fore-knowledge,  and  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of 
His  disciples.  Hence,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  so  often 
mentioned  with  marked  emphasis. 

We  make  this  extract  only  to  show  the  author's 
style,  and  we  do  not  select  it  as  a  peculiarly  fa- 
▼ourable  speoimeu.  We  might  remark  a  surpl us- 
age of  references  through  the  yolume,  denoting 
great  care,  but  carried  to  an  unnecessary  extent ; 
because  applied  often  to  passages  with  which  all 
readers  must  be  familiar.  In  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture, references  to  authorities  are  frequently  ne- 
cessary, and  therefore  they  should  be  confined  to 
Buoh  cases,  and  employed  in  them  alone ;  for  in 
spite  of  oneself,  these  many  notes  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  sentences,  as  the  eye  travels  to  the 
foot  of  the  page,  by  direction  of  the  printer. 

All  Protestant  divines  in  Homan  Catholic  coun* 
tries  are  apt  to  have  their  minds  particularly  turned 
to  those  points  of  controversy  and  difference  which 
come  often  before  them.  Thus  "Maryology** 
becomes  to  them  a  subject  of  intense  interest,  and 
it  may  be  possible,  in  tracing  out  its  -causes,  dan- 
gers, and  errors,  that  they  sometimes  speak  too 
carelessly,  and  write  too  lightly,  of  one  who  is  the 
"  blessed  among  women."  There  is  one  human 
being  who,  above  all  others,  is  to  be  named  rever- 
ently, and  she  has  been  made  an  object  of  worship 
by  the  Homan  Catholic  Church.  Yet  she  never 
preferred  any  claim  of  that  nature.  This  Mary 
was,  of  all  women,  to  be  remarkable  for  her  hu- 
mility. The  claim  made  for  her  by  the  present 
Pope  and  bis  adherents,  under  the  phrase  of  "  the 
immaculate  conception,*'  she  repudiated  in  that 
hill  city  of  Jud»a  where  she  abode  for  three 
months  (Luke  i.  47).  She  rejoiced  in  her  Saviour, 
and  as  if  to  prevent  the  perversion  which  has 
occurred,  she  spoke  of  herself  in  language  of  the 
lowliest  nature  (^Sih  verse) ;  yet  in  the  same  verse 
she  expressed  her  Scriptural  right  to  the  respect 
of  all  generations,  in  the  term  "  blessed"  that  had 
been  previously  used.  It  was  not  a  name  that 
she  had  chosen,  or  would  have  selected. 

Though  the  sacred  writings,  we  hear  little  of 
Mary  of  Bethlehem,  the  exile  in  Egypt,  the  hum- 
ble carpenter's  wife  of  Nazareth  and  Capernaum, 
the  careful  mother  who  laid  up  all  "  these  things'* 
— wonderful  events — in  her  heart ;  the  mother  of 
sorrows,  who  disappears  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  of  whom  we  read  no  more,  save  that  she  con- 
tinued with  the  Apostles  in  prayer  and  supplication 
— yet  "all  generations  shall  call  her  blessed." 
This  arrangement  may  have  been  employed  in  view 
of  the  error  which  has  arisen.  The  temptation 
was  strong,  especially  after  the  Church  had  many 
converts  from  Heathenism;  because  "Mary  of 
Bethlehem'*  was  a  prophetical  woman.  Through 
many  mythologies,  perhaps  through  all,  we  could 
trace  her  type  or  her  shadow.    As  ages  rolled 


away  from  the  Noachio  period,  and  corruption  pro- 
duced a  sensuous  worship,  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  is  represented  became  occasionally  clear 
and  strong — sometimes  hardly  traceable,  and  very 
weak.  The  idea  was  indeed  better  preserved 
among  the  ruder  nations  than  in  the  more  com- 
plicated philosophy,  poetry,  and  traditions  of  the 
enlightened  races.  Still,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  engrafting  the  modern  ideas  of  the  Virgin  an^ 
child  upon  the  ancient  Paganistic  stock.  Yet  we 
know  that  the  Church  continued  free  from  this 
error  for  centuries.  This  exemption  may  have 
arisen  partly  from  the  omission  of  any  information 
respecting  Mary  after  the  crucifixion  is  recorded. 
As  the  Apostle  John  was  probably  a  man  of  some 
property,  we  infer  that  she  lived  in  his  home, 
wherever  that  was,  until  her  death.  This  event 
occurred  most  probably  before  his  removal  from 
Jerusalem ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  asserting 
that  opinion.  We  might  have  expected  her  grave 
to  have  been  marked  and  preserved  by  the  early 
Christians  ;  but  no  trace  of  it  occurs.  The  reason 
has  become  apparent  in  subsequent  times. 

Dr.  Killen  is  not  a  likely  person  to  commit  the 
error  to  which  we  refer  as  not  uncommon  among 
controversialists,  and  in  reality  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  disputations;  yet  even  he,  we  think, 
assxunes  too  easily  that  Mary  had  other  sons — and, 
we  may  add,  daughters.  In  support  of  that 
opinion,  he  refers  to  Matthew  i.  25,  where  the 
words  '*  first-born"  son  occur ;  but  the  qualification 
means  little  or  nothing  in  that  place.  A  first- 
born son  involved  among  the  Jews  certain  offer- 
ings, and  they  were  made  in  this  instance  on  the 
smallest  scale  allowed  to  the  poorest  class.  The 
qualification  occurs,  or  may  have  occurred,  to  re- 
mind us  of  their  necessity ;  and  the  offerings  are 
named  to  indicate  the  depth  of  the  humiliation. 
The  word  adelphot  certainly  denotes  a  brother 
according  to  the  flesh ;  but  its  meaning  is  not 
confined  to  the  children  of  the  same  parent  or 
parents,  but  may  denote  kinsfolk  by  consanguinity 
or  by  affinity,  and  be  extended  to  the  most  distant 
relatives.  In  would  be  employed  to  express  the 
truth  that,  in  one  sense,  all  men  are  brethren ;  and 
it  might  be  used  to  denote  persons  associated  for 
the  same  object.  We  believe  it  is  employed  for 
all  these  purposes  in  the  New  Testament.  Its 
employment  in  reference  to  consanguinity  in  the 
first  instance  occurs,  without  doubt,  in  Matthew 
iv.  21,  and  many  other  passages ;  and  more  likely 
in  the  second  degree  in  Mark  vi.  3,  and  its  cor- 
responding passages ;  and  in  a  remote  and  wide 
sense,  involving  an  entire  nation,  by  Paul,  Romans 
ix.  3 ;  and  again  1  Corinthians  ix.  5,  where  the 
word  is  apparently  applied  to  a  sister  by  Christian 
profession ;  it  is  applied  evidently  to  the  Apostles 
Matthew  xxviii.  10  ;  to  one's  neighbour,  Matthew 
vii.  3  and  4  ;  to  fellow  Christians,  Acts  xi.  1 ;  to 
all  Christians,  Hebrews  ii.  11 ;  so  it  is  used  by 
the  Apostle  James,  and  in  a  multitude  of  passages. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  denoted  kinsmen 
of  the  first  degree,  and  as  little  that  it  meant,  m 
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otber  places,  kinsmen  of  two  or  tliree  removes ; 
and  agaio,  all  the  persons  of  one  faith  or  one  race, 
and  all  the  human  family.     We  cannot  build  any 
argument  on  the  employment  of  this  word  unac- 
companied by  circumstantial  evidence,  as  in  the 
caae  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.    In  the  matter  under 
notice  there  is  circumstantial  evidence  against  the 
supposition  that  the  word  adelphot  is  employed  to 
denote  the  closest  consanguinity.  The  most  direct, 
perliaps,  is  found  in  John's  Gospel  xix.  2G  and  27. 
From  the  passage  we  may  fairly  infer  that  on  earth 
Mary  had  no  claim  on  a  survivor  greater  than  on 
the  writer  of  that  Evangel.    If  she  had  then  several 
daughters  or  sons  remaining  to  her,  we  csnnot 
suppose  that  He  who  ordained  that  men  should 
dwell  together  in  families ^and  could  have  supplied 
with  all  things  necessary,  "  according  to  his  riches" 
those  brethren,  her  sons,   or   those   sisters,  her 
daughters ;  whose  word  is  full  of  injunctions  to 
children  to  honour  their  parents ;  who  had  made 
the  fifth  commandment  the  object  of  His   own 
special  teaching  ;  who  knew  that  "  the  brethren" 
spoken  of  "  would  continue,  with  one  accord,  with 
prayer  and  supplication"  in  the  Apostle's  company 
(Acts  i.  14) — would  have  decreed  that  this  family 
should  be  broken  up ;  would  have  made  it  his  re- 
quest  from   the   cross   that  henceforth  Mary  of 
Bethlehem  should  regard  John  as  her  son — not  as 
one  of  her  sons,  but  ker  ton ;  that  the  beloved 
disciple,  who  very  probably  stood  to  her  in  the 
relation  of  "  these  brethren,'*  namely,  a  kinsman, 
but  whose  mother  we  know  that  Mary  was  not, 
should  receive  and  regard  and  support  her  "  as 
his  mother,**  from  that   dark  hour.     She  might 
have  had  other  sons,  and  they  might  have  been 
dead  ;  but  "  the  brethren**  of  the  Lord  spoken  of 
were  not  dead.    They  appear  subsequently  in  the 
Acts,  and  reference  is  made  to  them  in  another 
passage.  Hence  we  believe,  and  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt,  that  the  scene  at  the  cross  limits  at 
once  the  meaning  of  "  adelphoV*  in  the  passages 
quoted — although  translated  brethren,  and  literally 
translated,  in  our  version — to  the  second  or  third 
degrees  of  consanguinity ;  and  that  the  first-born 
son,  whose  birth  is  recorded  in  Matthew  i.  85  was 
an  only  child. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  the  work  are  occupied 
with  the  lives  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Apostles, 
and  give,  with  a  concise  statement  of  their  tran* 
sactions,  so  far  as  they  are  or  can  be  known,  in- 
teresting glimpses  of  society  in  the  places  which 
they  visited.  The  volume  evinces  a  peculiarity 
characteristic  of  the  writer.  What  it  asserts  is 
plainly  proved,  although  many  things  suggested  are 
left  to  the  reader,  with  the  evidence  placed  before 
liim ;  and  again,  important  matters  are  carefully 
expiscated,  but  minor  details,  on  which  no  great 
fact  depends,  are  named  as  possibilities  or  proba- 
bilities. It  is  true  that  this  course  of  dealing  with 
events  is  only  dutiful  on  the  part  of  an  author,  but 
equally  true  that  historians  do  not  always  attend 
to  duty.  As  one  of  the  minor  details,  we  may 
quote  an  interest ing  incident,  page  91.    The  au- 


thor   refers  to  Faurs  visit  to  Pbilippi,  and  Ii6 
says  :— 

Tlia  Jewi  had  a  tjnagogae  in  PlitUppi ;  bit  in  phcsi 
■ueh  ai  this,  where  ilMir  nambert  were  fav,  they  win  vont 
on  the  Sabbath  to  meet  for  wonhip  bj  the  liile  of  lone 
river,  io  which  they  eoald  eonveaienily  perfiorm  their  iblo. 
tioae ;  aod  Paal  aooordiagly  repaired  to  the  baaki  of  tba 
Gaagitai,  where  he  espeeted  to  fiad  them  anembled  for  de- 
votional eiareiaea.  A  email  oratory,  or  hoaie  of  prijn, 
•eemi  to  have  been  erected  on  the  tpot  \  bat  the  liule  w- 
eiety  coaneeted  with  it  mast  have  bcea  partieaUrlj  ipttlie- 
tic,  at  the  Apoetle  fosnd  only  a  few  females  in  •ttendun. 
One  of  theee  was,  however,  the  flrat  fniits  of  hii  wissioi  t« 
the  Western  eonttnent.  [^ia,  a  native  of  Thyatita,  tid  i 
seller  of  pnrple — a  species  of  dye  for  which  her  birthphae 
had  ueqaired  celebrity— was  the  name  of  the  eoafert;  tii 
aUhoQgh  the  Gospel  may  already  hsve  msde  looie  profrm 
in  Rome,  it  mnst  be  admitted  that,  in  u  far  u  dirttt  hiito- 
rieat  testimony  is  oonoemed,  this  woman  has  the  bmt  ciiis 
to  be  rooof nised  as  the  mothf  r  of  Earopraa  Chrittiuitj. 

The  incident  is  merely  interesting.    Notbiog 
whatever  connected  with  doctrine  or  fact  depeaii 
upon  it.     Therefore  we  have  a  suggestioo,  vitk 
a  doubt  thrown  over  it,  and  the  mind  is  directed 
to  the  means  of  solving  the  doubt.    Paul's  risit  to 
Fhilippi,   according  to    the  author's  chrouologr, 
which   seems  to  be  correct,  occurred  A.D.  5i. 
Almost  twenty  years  previously,  Peter  had  wfl- 
verts  among  the  residents  of  Rome  who  bid  risited 
Jerusalem,  and  listened  to  his  sermons  tbett  u 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  these  converts  (lil^ 
to  form  a  Church,  and  practise  Christita  wonhi? 
on  their  return  to  the  great  metropolis.    Accord- 
ingly, Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Roinaas,  bean 
witness  that  their  faith  was  "  spoken  of  throtigivnt 
the  whole  world,"  and  that  for  a  long  time  belli 
been  anxious  to  come  to  them,  not  for  their  benefit 
only,  but  also  for   his   own.    This  epistle  vu 
written  within  eight  or  ten  years  after  Paal's  risit 
to  Philippi,  and  its  nature  esUblishes  the  soppon- 
tion  that  there  were  many  European  ChrlstiaM 
before  the  conversion  of  Lydia.    The  epistle  ts 
the  Romans  shows  that  Paul  was  not  the  foonder 
of  the  Church  at  Rome ;  but  nothing  exUnt  so* 
establishes  the  "  neither  was  Peter."    We  biw 
no  record  of  that  Apostle's  labours,  except  « 
know  that  he  was  at  Cesarea,  at  Antiocb,  sod  i| 
one  Babylon ;  but  his  activity  and  seal  need  not  be 
doubted,  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  bis 
efficiency  as  a  preacher. 

The  Church  of  Rome  adopted  Peter  as  tbe !!«» 
Bishop  of  that  me!  ropolis,  and  asserts  aa  tposto- 
Heal  succession  from  the  Apostle  to  the  Pop^- 
The  title  bishop  confuses  the  common  itm- 
Pelcr  adopted  for  himself  three  titles.  He  visi 
servant  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  be 
says  of  himself-^"  The  ciders  which  are  amoB? 
you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder."  He  » 
Douloi,  Presiyteroi,  Jpostoloi,  but  not,  in  hi*  o« 
language,  EpUcopot,  although  he  reserves  that  title 
for  his  master  (1  Peter  ii.  25).  Howerer  Ibe 
distinction  in  the  original  m'^aning  is  not  import- 
ant, for  it  was  aot  rccogmscd  iu  the  apostolic 
Church.  One  Tery  distimguUhcd  scholar  wnieJ 
that  "PwAy/«w  nmen   est  omniHMi  ^J»^^ 
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nom^n  U  Uto  ordime  officii.*'  The  former  title  is 
correctly  translated  Elder,  both  la  the  authorised 
version  and  in  the  Vulgate.  It  is  also  so  trans- 
lated in  the  ancient  Rbemish  version;  and  the  only 
distinction  for  which  there  is  the  slightest  support 
in  the  New  Testament,  would  be  the  application 
of  the  term  Bishop  to  the  teaching  Elder — the 
minister  or  pastor  of  a  congregation.  No  ground 
is  afforded  for  the  idea  of  a  diocesan  Bishop  by 
any  of  the  apostles ;  and  Peter  might  he  regarded 
as  the  most  explicit  among  them.  We  deem  it 
certain  that,  at  whatever  period  Peter  reached 
Bome — and  we  have  no  absolute  proof  that  he  was 
ever  in  that  city,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that 
his  energy  would  lead  him  there — the  Church  at 
Home,  like  many  other  Churches,  was  founded  by 
him,  in  this  sense,  that  residents  of  Rome  were 
converted  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  discourses 
at  Jerusalem.  If  any  use  be  made  of  this  fact  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  now,  they  most  be  welcome 
to  the  consideration  of  having  Peter  as  their  first 
Bishop  upon  his  own  terms,  as  a  married  man,  and 
one  of  the  Elders-^one  who  says  of  himself,  "  The 
Elders  who  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also 
an  Elder,"  and  who  distinctly  applies  the  idea  of 
priesthood  to  all  Cbristiaus,  of  all  classes ;  and  the 
sacrifice  they  offer,  is  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  a 
contrite  spirit — save  in  one  sense,  the  great  sacri- 
6oe  offered  ones  to  take  away  sin,  and  pled  by  each 
of  these  priests,  either  for  others  or  personally. 
These  are  Peter*s  own  terms,  and  no  party  have 
any  right  to  appropriate  him  and  refuse  them. 
And  no  other  party  are  justified  in  allowing  errors 
connected  unjustly  with  the  Apostle  to  mingle  in 
their  estimate  of  his  character  and  services.  The 
highest  authority,  who  could  alone  judge  the  heart, 
said  that  on  this  stone  He  would  build  His  Church, 
and  accordingly  Peter  was  the  great  preacher  of 
the  Gbspel  after  Pentecost.  Upon  Peter  the 
Master  laid  the  charge  to  feed  His  sheep ;  and 
ever  after  the  Apostle  appears  to  have  entertained 
the  idea  of  a  shepherd  and  his  flock  in  his  mind. 
Yet  we  have  heard  other  preachers  who,  in  extreme 
antagonism  to  the  ideas  of  Rome,  have  seemed  to 
connect  Simon  Peter  with  the  errors  associated 
with  his  name,  without  his  permission.  We  recol- 
lect one  Doctor,  now  of  some  eminence  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  who  once  left  rn  our  mind  a 
painful  impression  respecting  the  present  position  of 
this  great  Apostle,  of  whom  the  Doctor  had  not  a 
high  opinion— only,  however,  from  his  enthusiasm 
against  Romanism  for  the  time.  Thus,  men  are 
uot  to  be  trusted,  as  a  general  rule,  with  historical 
deductions,  where  passion  is  allowed  any  sway  in 
the  formation  of  historical  estimates. 

The  first  Europeans  who  entered  the  Christian 
Church,  probably,  were  Cornelius,  at  Caesarea,  hi^ 
household,  kinsmen,  and  near  friends.  He  was  a 
centurion  of  the  Italian  band,  and  doubtless  an 
Italian  by  birth.  As  he  feared  God,  with  all  his 
house,  before  his  conversion,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  was  baptised  with  all  his  house, 
jineluding  females.    All  the  audienpe  of  Peter  on 


that  occasion  were  baptised,  and  they  included  the 
kinsmen  and  near  friends  of  the  Roman  officer. 

Dr.  Killen  designed  in  his  work  to  trace  the 
origin  of  corruption  in  the  early  Church ;  and  the 
simplicity  of  its  form^,  or  to  elicit  and  sketch  these 
forms,  whether  they  were  complex  or  simple.  For 
that,  as  for  other  matters,  the  more  interesting 
and  larger  portion  of  the  volume  refers  to  transac- 
tions in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  Still,  as 
within  the  first  century  all  the  measures  necessary 
in  a  Church  had  been  performed,  we  doubtless  have 
therein  all  the  directions  absolutely  requisite  for 
home  and  foreign  missionary  efforts.  The  most 
remarkable  designation  of  missionaries  on  reo:>rd| 
after  the  original  setting  apart  of  the  twelve  and 
the  ieHteMiy,  was  doubtless  that  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, not  by  the  Apostles,  but  by  the  Church  at 
Antiocb,  or  as  Dr.  Killen  says,  "  The  Autioch 
Presbytery.*'  To  this  matter,  to  the  origin  and 
the  result  of  "  the  laying  on  of  hands,*'  the  author 
refers  in  the  extract  following  :— 

la  the  cireanutaQiial  record  of  thii  prooepdiDg,  to  be 
foand  in  the  Aeti  of  the  Apoetlet,  we  have  a  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Author  of  RoTeUtion.  He  foresaw  that  the 
rite  of  **  layiBg  on  of  hands'*  wonld  be  sadly  abased ;  that  ic 
wonU  be  represented  as  potaessing  something  like  a  magic 
potency ;  and  that  it  wonld  be  at  length  ooaverted,  by  a 
small  class  of  ministers,  into  an  ecclesiastical  monopoly.  He 
has,  therefore,  supplied  us  with  an  antidote  against  delnsion 
by  permitting  us,  in  this  simple  narrative,  to  scan  its  exact 
import.  And  what  was  the  virtue  of  the  ordination  here 
described  P  Did  it  furnish  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  a  title 
to  the  ministry  P  Xot  at  all.  Ood  himself  had  already 
called  them  to  the  work,  and  they  could  receive  no  higher 
authorisation.  Did  it  necessarily  add  anything  to  the  elo- 
quence, or  the  prudence,  or  the  knowledge,  or  the  piety,  of 
the  missionaries  P  No  reaolta  of  the  kind  could  be  produced 
by  any  such  ceremony.  What  then  was  its  meaning  P  The 
evangelist  himself  furnishes  an  answer.  The  Holy  Ghost 
required  that  Barnabas  and  Paul  should  be  separated  to  the 
work  to  which  the  Lord  had  called  them,  and  the  laying  on 
of  hands  was  the  mode,  or  form,  in  which  they  were  set  apart, 
or  designated,  to  the  office.  This  rite,  to  an  Israelite  sug- 
gested grave  and  hallowed  associations.  When  a  Jewish 
father  invoked  a  benediction  on  any  of  his  family  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  child ;  when  a  Jewish  priest  de- 
voted an  ^nimil  in  sacrifice,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head 
of  the  victim;  and  when  a  Jewish  ruler  invested  another 
with  office,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  new 
functionary.  The  ordination  of  these  brethren  possessed  all 
this  significance.  By  the  kyiog  on  of  hands  the  ministers 
of  Autioch  implored  a  blessing  on  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and 
announced  their  separation,  or  dedication,  to  the  work  of  Uie 
gospel,  and  intimated  their  investiture  with  ecclesiastical 
aathority.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  parties  who  acted 
as  ordainers  were  not  dignitaries,  planted  here  and  there 
throughout  the  church,  and  selected  for  this  service  on  ac- 
count of  their  official  pre-eminence.  They  were  all  at  the 
time  connected  with  the  Christian  community  assembling  in 
the  city  which  was  the  scene  of  the  inauguration.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  individual  amongst  them  elaimed  the 
precedence ;  all  engaged  on  equal  terms  in  the  performaaee 
of  this  interesting  ceremony.  We  cannot  mistake  the  official 
standing  of  these  brethren  if  we  only  mark  the  nature  of  the 
duties  in  which  they  were  ordinarily  occupied.  They  were 
'*  prophets  and  teachers;*'  they  were  sound  scriptural  exposi- 
tors, some  of  them  perhaps,  were  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophetic  interpretations ;  and  they  were  all  employed  in 
imparting  theological  iostructton.  Though  the  name  is  not 
here  expressly  given  to  them,  they  were  at  least  virtually, 
**  the  elders  who  laboured  in  the  word  and  doctrine.**  Paul 
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therefere,  wa»  ordaiofld  by  th«  Iijing  on  of  the  haodi  of  the 
Pml^tery  of  Antioeh.  If  the  narretife  of  Lake  wu  de. 
tigoed  to  illastrate  the  qaeation  of  miuisterial  ordinatioo,  it 
plainly  tnggests  that  the  power  of  Church  ralen  u  very 
circuiMcribed.  They  have  no  right  to  refuse  the  laying  on  i 
of  banda  to  thote  whom  God  has  called  to  the  work  of  the  | 
gotpel,  and  who,  by  their  gifta  and  graoea»  give  credible  evi- 
deuce  of  their  holy  Tocation ;  and  tbey  are  not  at  liberty  to 
admit  the  irreligioua  or  incompetent  to  ecclesiastical  offices. 
In  the  sight  of  the  Most  High  the  ordination  to  the  pastor- 
ate of  an  indiridaal  morally  and  mentally  disqoalified  is  in- 
Talid  and  imptoat. 

We  do  not  know  that  these  remarks  were  in- 
tended for  any  particnlar  purpose,  bat  they  strike 
at  a  practice  in  the  Presbyterian  Ghuroh  not  forti- 
fied  by  any  scriptural  authority.     Doubtless  an 
Ignorant  ministry  would  be  extremely  iaconvenient 
and  productive  of  disastrous  results,  but  in  order 
to  obtain  an  informed  ministry,  certain  processes 
have  been  instituted  in  Presbyterian  Churches,  or 
their  church  oourts,  which  are  altogether  indefen- 
sible.    Our  friend,  Dr.  Killen,  would  find  some 
difficulty  on  his  own  grounds  in  defending  them, 
although  it  may  be  probable  that  he  would  not  try. 
Thus  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  warning  has  been 
issued  against  *'  lay  preaching*'  as  reprafaensible. 
Those  ministers  of  that  communion  who  permit  this 
"  excess  of  zeal "  in  their  pulpits  may  immediately 
find  themsehes  in  a  sea  of  difficulty,  ending  perhaps 
iu  suspension  and  deprivation;  incurring  con- 
tumely and  disobedience  with  all  their  reproaofaes. 
The  Free  Chnrob  of  Scotland  baye  been  rather 
more   liberal    and  consistent    in   their    dealings 
on  that  interesting  subject.     The    matter  aroise 
thus  :  A  few  gentlemen,  who  are  chiefly,  we  be- 
lie?e,  members  of  the  Snglish  Churol^  but  resi- 
dent in  Scotland,  began  to  address  the  people  in 
▼arious  localities  on  *'  the  salvation  of  the  soul." 
The  Established  Church  appear  to  say  that  sinners 
must  not  be  advised  or  besought  to  repent,  or  urged 
to  flee  from  wrath,  except  through  their  curricu- 
lum.    The  Free  Church   is  not  quite  so  strait- 
lacedy  but  *'  cautious.'*   We  do  not  remember  that 
the  United  Presbyterians  have  given  an  opinion  on 
the  question.     The  idea  of  any  such  dispute  origi- 
nating in  the  Churches  is  preposterously  irreligious 
and  anti-scriptural.     It  arises  from  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  ministerial  office  and  ministerial 
rights,  brought  down  to  us  as  the  dregs  of  medi»* 
val  ignorance.     Undoubtedly  there  were  schools  of 
the  Prophets  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.     Paul 
the  Apostle  was  educated  at  secular  schools  in 
Tarsus,  then  distinguished  for  their  literature  and 
science ;  and  he  finished  his  ecclesiastical  education 
under  a  celebrated  master,  or  rabbi,  or  teaoher,  a 
man  of  enlarged  and  liberal  opinions,  at  Jerusalem. 
In  the  early  Church,  information  was  conveyed  to 
the  Apostles  and  disciples  by  special  inspiration, 
and  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  theological 
halls  were  established,  of  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Killen — and  we  believe  that  he  is  correct — the 
first  trace  is  found  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.     We 
may  remark,  however,  that  to  persons  then  who 
h^  received  a  good  secular  education,  colleges  of 


theology  were  less  necessary  than  among  Soropeaa 
nations  now ;  because  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  was  spoken  and  understood  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  empire  among  educated 
men ;  and  they  required  no  information  respecting 
their  own  manners  and  customs.  The  cases  are 
different  now.  The  education  of  ministers  of  reU- 
gion  is  left  to  the  ordinary  means,  and  it  is  advi- 
sable that  they  should  know  for  themselves  the 
meaning  of  the  original  Scriptures— although  more 
is  made  of  that  matter,  even,  than  it  deserres. 
No  person  can,  we  think,  exaggerate  the  benefits 
of  education  to  that  class;  but  often  we  meet 
them  thoroughly  uneducated,  after  they  have 
Taulted  over  all  barriers  and  through  all  curricula, 
in  the  most  important  branch  of  all  knowledge- 
men  and  the  world. 

Still,  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  they  must 
plod  through  classics  and  sciences  that  are  ncrt, 
and  cannot  be,  more  useful  to  them  profeaaionally 
than  to  other  persons,  according  to   the  rales. 
These  churches  do  not  carry  their  red  Upeisa 
into  all  departments  of  ecclesiastical  operations. 
They  are  willing  to  hear  Mr.   SpurgecMB,  for  ex- 
ample, although  he  could  not  by  any  means  have 
been  allowed  to  teach  the  ahepherds  of  a  H^Uaiid 
parish.      The  high  character  of  the   bte    Mr. 
James,  of  Birmingham,  and  his  profeaatosal  tfi* 
ciency  are  admitted  eheerfnlly  by  all  of  Okem; 
but  he  was  not  competent  to  accept  the  ovmight 
of  the  smallest  Presbyterian  church.     I&  is  not 
with  them  a  question  whether  a  man  hia,  or  hm 
not,  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Killen  in  the  extract  we 
have  given,  the  necessary  "  gifts  and  graces."  baft 
whether  he  has  sought  the  "  gifts'*  in  oeriain  plaoes 
under  certain  teadbiers,  at  certain  times,  for  six, 
seven,  or  eight  years.    It  is  not  the  net  for  which 
they  look  but  the  shell,  althou^  there  ere  maaj 
empty  shells  growing  on  collegiate  bnahea.     By 
these  stiff  rules  they  deprive  themselres  of  vi- 
able assistanoe  in  carrying  out  their  object,  nega- 
tive their  own  idea  of  Church  government,  aad 
hinder  greatly  their  special  work.    The  Qlasgow 
mission  has  been  considerably  retarded    by   the 
circumstance  that  congregations  coUeeted  in  dis* 
tricts  famous  rather  for  ignorance  and  irreligion — 
could  not  have  ordained  over  them,  '*the  ddeva^** 
being  laymen,  by  whom  they  were  formed.     The 
Belfast  mission,  with  which  Dr.  Killen  most  be 
acquainted  intimately,  was  hindered,  and  its  utility, 
great  as  that  has  been,  was,  we  know,  twdve  or 
fifteen  years  since  retarded,  because  among  lieea- 
tiates  a  difficulty  existed  in  obtaining   qneli&ed 
missionaries.    We  shall  always  ascribe  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  Irish  revival,  in  the  prescs; 
year  to  the  agencies,  missions,  and  mtssionnry  ^rork. 
and  out-of-door  preaching  in  districts  of  Ulster, 
at  a  distance  now  of  many  years.    8eed  of  that 
kind  does  not  produce  annusl  plants.     ljaa%  time 
is  often  necessary  in  bringing  to  matnrity   their 
productions.     The  system  of  "  out-of-door  pre^^ 
ing*'  in  Ulster  was  pressed  on  the  Presbyleri^ 
Assembly  by  an  aged  minister,  Mr.  JolusstMe,  ol 
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Tulljbisbf  oue  of  those  men  who  lea?e  few  written 
works  behind  them ;  after  they  have  been  made  the 
means  of  doing  great  good  in  the  world.  At  thnt 
time  the  business  whioh  the  Assembly  had  on 
hand,  so  far  as  men  can  see,  might  have  been 
greatly  promoted  if  they  could  have  employed  their 
Eldership  or  Presbyteries,  instead  of  a  professional 
tithing  of  the  number.  As  the  labour  in  which 
they  engaged  became  more  earnest,  and  seemed  to 
be,  as  it  were,  more  taken  out  of  human  regula- 
tions, all  these  artificial  boundaries  have  been 
overthrown,  and  it  may  be  well  if  they  never  be 
rebuilt,  after  they  seem  to  have  been  set  aside. 

In  tracing  out  the  fate  of  Paul  and  Peter,  Dr. 
Killea  designates  the  latter  the  "  Apostle  of  the 
Circuoicision" — not,  as  we  have  stated,  on  any 
good  grounds — for  Peter,  although  attached  to 
the  Jewish  ritual,  was  in  reality  the  man  chosen  to 
break  the  barrier  between  Qentile  and  Jew.  The 
author  inclines  to  the  icjlea  that  Paul  and  Peter 
both  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  reign  of  Nero, 
at  Rome,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time.  This 
opinion  acpords  with,  and  is  supported  by,  the 
traditions  of  the  Pathers ;  to  which,  on  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  attach  great  value.  Peter  dates  his 
first  epistle  from  Babylon,  where  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mark,  and  had  met  Sylvanus.  A  general 
impression  existed  that  the  first  epistle  was  written 
near  to  the  60th  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  and 
the  second  towards  the  66th  year.  In  the  last 
epistle  no  address  is  given,  and  although  Paul  and 
his  epistles  are  mentioned,  and  the  latter  are  re- 
cognised as  part  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  it  is  not 
possible  to  say,  from  the  language  employed,  that 
Paul  was  alive  then,  although  that  is  probable. 
The  fourteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  hath  two 
clauses.  In  the  first  the  Apostle  intimates  his 
knowledge  of  his  approaching  change.  He  does 
that  in  extraordinary  language — strictly  consistent, 
as  all  his  language  is,  with  metaphysical  or  scien- 
tific truth.  Death  he  regards  as  the  putting  off 
that  body  in  which  the  man  then  dwelt.  It  was 
his  tabernaole.  The  intimation  has  a  resemblance 
to  the  general  truth  taught  in  2  Cormthians  v.  I. 
Not  only,  however,  is  this  change  regarded  as  very 
near  by  the  writer,  but  he  refers  to  its  manner,  as 
shown  to  him  in  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  Simon 
Peter  must  ere  then  have  been  a  very  aged  man — 
well  over  the  foursoore  years ;  but  it  had  been 
prophesied  of  and  to  him,  that  "he  should  be  old.'* 
Looking  at  these  words,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
may  have  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome  ;  and 
in  that  case  he  might  not  be  allowed  an  interview 
with  Paul,  although  both  may  have  been  prisoners 
there,  and  both  may  have  suffered  near  the  same 
time.  Dr.  Killen  agrees  with  those  commentators 
who  suppose  that  Simon  Peter  employed  "Babylon'* 
to  signify  Home,  and  that  he  was  not  near  the 
Euphrates,  but  the  Tiber,  at  the  date  of  his  first 
epistle. 

The  feeling  which  we  have  observed  in  some 
modem  preachers  tpw9^e  the  Apostle  Peter — be« 


cause  Home  has  chosen,  against  all  his  teaching 
and  testimony,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  its 
claims  and  errors — must  be  a  powerful  and  a 
strong  temptation,  when  an  accomplished  scholar 
admits  a  passage  like  the  following  in  a  carefully 
prepared  work : — 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Church  of  Rome  proceeded  to 
challenge  a  •nbttantial  supremacy;  and  then  the  facts  of  its 
early  history  were  mistated  and  exaggerated  in  accommoda- 
tion  to  the  demands  of  its  growing  ambition.  It  was  said  at 
first  that**  its  faith  was  spoken  of  thronghont  the  whole 
world ;"  it  was  at  length  al!i>ged  that  its  creed  shonld  be 
nnirersally  adopted.  It  was  admitted  at  an  early  period 
that,  as  it  had  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
it  shonld  be  considered  an  apostolic  chnrch ;  it  was  at  length 
asserted  that,  as  an  apostle  was  entitled  to  deference  from 
ordinary  putors,  a  choreh  inatmcted  by  two  of  the  most 
eminent  apostles  had  a  claim  to  the  obedience  of  other 
churches.  In  process  of  time  it  was  discoTered  that  Paul 
was  rather  an  inconvenient  companion  for  the  apostle  of  the 
circnmcision  ;  and  Peter  alone  then  began  to  be  spoken  of 
as  the  founder  and  first  bishop  of  the  Chnrch  of  Borne. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  way  Paul  could 
be  an  inconvenient  companion  for  Peter,  in  con- 
nection with  Rome.  Paul  withstood  Peter  in 
reference  to  some  matters  connected  with  the 
ceremonial  hiw  of  the  Jews,  at  one  period  and 
place ;  but  these  usages  would  have  been  not  less 
inoonventent  at  Roma  than  they  were  found  in 
Syria.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  not  necessarily 
favourable  to  Jewism.  We  should  naturally  sup- 
pose that  Paul  would  have  been  a  very  convenient 
eompanion  for  Peter  in  Rome,  and  even  in  the 
Romish  pietensions ;  but  the  originators  of  the 
latter  misunderstood  the  statement  of  our  Lord, 
and  determined  to  assume  Peter  at  one  time  as 
their  first  Bishop,  and  further  on  in  their  history 
as  their  first  Pontiff.  There  is  no  ground  whatever 
in  ecclesiastical  history  "  for  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.*' 

Nero  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperors  who  persecuted  the  Christians 
determinedly  and  systematically.  The  number  of 
them  executed  at  Rome  during  his  reign  justifies 
the  supposition  that  Christianity  was  made  a  capital 
crime  through  the  empire.  The  persecution  was 
renewed  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Domitiau,  in  the  year  81 ;  and  in  the  following 
extract  Dr.  Killen  gives  a  concise  account  of  the 
persecution  under  Domitian,  reproducing  an  anec- 
dote contained  in  tradition  respecting  the  descend- 
ants  of  Jude  : — 

Much  obscurity  rests  upon  the  history  of  the  period  which 
immediately  follows  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Though 
Philip  and  Joho,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  apostles,  still 
surriTed,  we  know  almost  nothing  of  their  proceedings. 
After  the  death  of  Nero  the  Chnrch  enjoyed  a  season  of 
repose,  but  when  Domitian,  in  A.P.  81,  succeeded  to  the 
government,  the  work  of  persecution  recommenced.  The 
new  sovereign,  who  was  of  a  gloomy  and  suspicious  temper, 
eoooaraged  a  system  of  espionage ;  aod  aa  he  seems  to  ha?a 
imaging  that  the  Christians  fostered  dangerous  political 
designs,  he  treated  them  with  the  greater  harshness.  The 
Jewish  calumny  that  they  aimed  at  temporal  dominion,  aod 
that  they  sought  to  set  up  *'  another  king  one  Jesus,'*  had 
obviously  produced  an  impression  upon  his  mind ;  and  he 
aooordioglj  woght  oat  the  neueat  kiasmen  of  the  Messiah, 
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that  ho  might  remove  thete  Leirt  of  the  riral  dynuty.    Bat 
nhea  the  two  grandchildren  of  Jnde  celled  the  brother  of 
our  Lordi  were  eondacted  to  Rome,  and  brooglit  to  his 
tribnnel  he  discovered  the  groundlessness  of  his  apprehen- 
sions.   The  iodividonis  who  had  inspired  the  Emperor  with 
snch  anxiety  were  the  joint  proprietors  of  a  small  farm  in 
Palestine  which  they  cultivated  with  their  own  hands ;  and 
the  Jealous  monarch  at  once  saw  that,  when  his  fears  had 
been  eaoited  by  reports  of  the  treasonable  deaigns  of  such 
simple  and  illiterate  husbandmen,  he  had  been  miserably  be- 
fooled.   AAer  a  single  interview,  these  poor  peasants  met 
with  no  farther  molestation  from  Domitian.    Had  all  the 
diieiplea  been  in  such  eirenmstaneea  as  the  grandchildren  of 
Jnde,  the  gospel  might  have  been  identified  with  poverty  and 
ignorance ;  and  it  might  have  been  said  that  it  was  fitted  to 
make  way  only  among  the  dregs  of  the  population.    But  it 
was  never  fiairly  open  to  this  objeetion.    IVom  the  very  fint 
it  reckoned  amongst  its  adherents  at  leaat  a  sprinkling  of  the 
wealthy,  the  influential,  and   the    eduoated.      Joseph  of 
Arimalhea,  one  of  the  primitive  followers  of  our  Lord,  was 
**  a  rich  man,"  and  an  **  honourable  eonnsellor  ;**  Faal  him- 
aelf,  aa  a  scholar,  stood  high  among  his  countiymen,  for  he 
had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  and  Sergais 
Paolus,  oae  of  the  fint  fruits  of  the  mission  to  the  OentUes, 
was  a  Roman  Proconsul.    In  the  reign  of  Nero  the  Church 
could  boast  of  some  illustrious  converts ;  and  the  saints  of 
"  Cmsar's  household  **  an  found  addreasiog  their  Christian 
ealutations  to  their  brethren  at  Phflippi.    In  the  reign  of 
Domitian  the  gospel  still  continued  to  have  friends  among 
the  Roman  nobility.    Flavins  Clemens,  a  person  of  oonsular 
dignity,  and  the  cousin  of  the  Smperor,  waa  now  pat  to 
death  for  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ;  and  his  near 
relative  TIavia  Domitilla  for  the  same  reaaon,  was  banished 
with  many  othen  to  Pontia,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Italy  used  for  the  confinement  of  state  prisoners.    Domitian 
governed  the  empire  fifteen  years,  but  his  persecution  of  the 
Christians  appean  to  have  been  limited  to  ihe  latter  part  of 
his  reign.    About  this  time  the  Apoatle  John,  "for  the 
word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,**  was  sent  u 
an  exile  into  Patmos,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  JSgoan  Sea 
not  far  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    It  is  said  that  he  had 
previously  issued  unhurt  from  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  into 
which  he  had  been  plunged  in  Rome  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror; but  this  story  for  which  a  writer  who  flourished 
about  a  oentuiy  aDerwards  is  the  earliest  voucher,  has  been 
ehallenged  as  of  doubtful  authority.    We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  remained  in 
banishment ;   and  all  we  know  of  this  portion  of  his  life  is 
that  he  had  now  those  sublime  and  mysterious  visions  to  be 
found  in  the  Apocalypse.    After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  as 
well  u  after  he  wu  permitted  to  leave  Patmos,  he  appean 
to  have  resided  chiefly  in  the  metropolis  of  the  proconsular 
Asia ;  and  hence  some  andent  writers,  who  flourished  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Episcopal  system,  have  designated 
him  the  Bishop  of  Ephesns.    But  the  apostle  when  advanced 
in  life,  chojo  to  be  known  simply  by  the  title  of  **the  elder  ;*' 
and  though  he  wu  certainly  by  far  the  most  influential 
minister  of  the  district  where  he  sojoumd,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  admitted  his  brethren  to  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Christian  oommnnity.    Like  Peter 
and  Paul  before  him,  he  acknowledged  the  other  elden  as 
his  *'  fellov-presbyters,*'  and  as  became  his  age  and  apostolic 
character,  he  doubtless  exhorted  them  to  take  heed  unto 
themselves  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  them  overseers. 

The  (Jhristian  faith  spread  rapidly  over  ihe 
Roman  empire.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  reached 
Spain.  Other  disoiplea  carried  ihe  trulh  to  Gaul. 
During  the  fini  century,  Dr.  Killen  bclieyes  that 
it  was  accppted  in  Britain.  Adopting  the  opinion 
inentioued  in  Fuller*s  Church  History,  he  supposes 
that  Claudia,  whose  name  occurs  in  Sod  Timothy, 
VM  ^  native  of  th|9  oonniry.  It  is  perhaps  a  little 


startling,  but  wo  fear  that  Britain  was  employed 
as  a  penal  settlement,  in  one  sense ;  and  it  was 
certainly  used  as  a  slave  nursery  in  that  time.  In 
the  former  supposition,  the  Gospel  might  liave 
been  brought  here  at  a  very  earl;  period,  mnd  pos- 
sibly by  one  of  ihe  twelve,  or  one  of  the  aeventy. 

John,  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  was  now  ap- 
proaching his  end.  The  first  centory  of  ihe 
Christian  era  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  The  world 
was  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  the  new  faith — 
no  longer  strange  ;  but  strange  infatuations  began 
to  mingle  with  them.  The  Gnostics,  or  Dooete, 
annexing  Christianity  to  the  Platonic  ayatem, 
taught  the  intrinsic  evil  of  matter ;  and  therefore 
they  argued  that  the  Redeemer  had  in  reality  to 
material  body,  but  only  "  as  a  man  appeared" — 
strictly  appeared;  being  an  apparition,  and  not 
really  flesh  and  blood;  and  henee.  Dr.  KiUen 
seems  to  infer,  page  204,  arose  the  anxiety  of  John 
in  his  old  age  to  enforce  different  and  true  views 
in  his  writings. 

The  Gnostics  denied  the  resurreetioo  of  the 
body,  and  they  had  at  an  early  period  foeiid  dis- 
ciples among  the  Corinthians ;  and  to  tbem,  per- 
haps, we  are  indebted  for  Paul's  magnifioeot  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  resurrection.    These  peraons 
were  said  to  derive  their  opinions  from  Suaoo 
Magus,  who  was  probably  a  man  of  great  slntitv, 
consideration  in  Samaria,  and  some  vealtk.     A 
tendency  existed  through  all  the  seoond  oentury 
to  mingle  the  doctrines  of  ihe  cross  with  ihe  phi- 
losophy of  ihe  schools,  and  it  produced  the  early 
diversities  or  heresies — for,  as  the  author  properly 
remarks,  heresy  was  not  originally  a  term  of  re> 
proach   in   the  world.      The  Gnostics   therefore 
spread  out  into  many  branches,  exactly  as  different 
persons  were  taken  with  *'  profane  and  vain  bab- 
lings." 

In  narrating  ihe  doctrines  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  Dr.  Killen  holds  that  ihe  early  ecclesias- 
tical meetings  for  consideration  or  Ipgislation, 
consisted  of  the  Elders  or  Presbyters,  and  that  all 
ihe  members  of  the  Church  did  not  take  pari  in 
them.  This  course  must  have  been  puraaed  after 
the  membership  became  numercus ;  but  still  tbey 
were  considered  present  by  their  representatiTes. 

He  believes  that  baptism  occupies  ihe  place  of 
circumcision,  and  he  says : — 

lo  the  New  Testament  faith  is  represented  aa  the  graai 
qoalification  for  baptism ;  but  this  priociple  obvioialy  s^ 
plies  only  to  all  who  are  capable  of  believing ;  for  m  the 
Word  of  God  faiih  is  also  reprssented  as  aeeeasary  to  aslva. 
tion,  and  yet  it  is  geaerally  conceded  that  little  ehiMrMi  mmj 
be  saved. 

As  to  the  manner  of  administering  this  ordi* 
nance,  he  seems  to  consider  it  an  indilfereiit  qaea- 
iion,  seeing  that  ihe  same  course  would  probably 
not  be  pursued  in  ihe  Jordan,  and  in  the  jail  at 
Philippi. 

Ill  referring  to  excommunication,  aa  praetised 
in  ihe  Apostolic  Church,  he  says  thai  it  did  not 
prevent  business  and  social  intercourse.  The  ex- 
communicated person  was  to  be  to  the  believers  as 
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a  heathen  and  a  pablioan.  Therefore,  he  argues 
that  the  Roman  Church  engrafted  the  enstoms  of 
Druids  and  the  habits  of  Pagans  upon  Christianity, 
in  their  forms  of  excommunication. 

The  offices  and  organisation  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  volume.  The  writer  argnes  in  favour  of 
the  equality  of  preaching  or  teaching  Elders  and 
Bishops — holding  the  terms  to  be  interohangeable ; 
and  in  treating  **  the  legend/'  which  he  says  was 
invented  in  the  fonrth  century,  that  Timothy  was 
ordaioed  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Titus  Bishop  of 
Crete,  be  remarks  that  the  tale  supposes  the 
Apostle  John  to  have  been  for  many  years  under 
the  superintendeuce  of  Timothy,  while  Titus  had 
to  govern  an  island  that  once  possessed  a  hundred 
cities,  instead  of  the  one  city  idlocatcd  to  Timothy, 
bis  contemporary  in  Christian  work. 

The  New  Testament  certainly  contains  no 
authority  for  diocesan  Bbhops,  and  Deans,  and 
other  dignitaries ;  and  no  space  for  Cardinals.  The 
persons  holding  these  offices  cannot  be  officially 
successors  of  the  Apostles ;  because  the  Apostles 
did  not  claim  any  kindred  position  to  theirs.  By 
this  consideration,  originating  in  the  closest  criti* 
cism  of  passages  so  plain  that  be  **  who  runneth 
may  read,' '  we  get  deliverance  from  the  figment  of 
Apostolic  succession — although  it  is  nullified  by 
other  reasons.  Whatever  grounds  may  exist  for 
the  adoption  of  certain  organisations,  from  expe* 
rienoe,  or  from  habit,  or  from  the  love  of  show,  or 
the  lust  of  power,  we  may  rest  assured  that  they 
are  not  Scriptural  grounds  on  which  inequality 
among  the  Elders  or  Presbyters  is  raised. 

After  the  description  of  "  offices,**  a  chapter  is 
given  to  *'  organisation  ;'*  and  the  author  denies 
that  each  congregation  formed  within  itself  an 
independent  community,  reasoning  "  that  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
individuals  belonging  to  it,  must  have  consisted  of 
several  congregations ;  the  Church  of  Antioch,  to 
which  so  many  prophets  and  teachers  ministered, 
was  probably  in  a  similar  position ;  and  the  Church 
of  Palestine,  Actsxix.  13,  obviously  comprehended 
a  large  number  of  associated  churches." 

The  idea  of  union  and  united  action  now  pre- 
vails among  all  Christian  communions.  The  dif- 
ferent societies  for  missionary  purposes  are  out- 
breaks of  that  spirit.  Something  of  the  same 
nature  may  have  originated  the  greater  movement 
for  Evangelical  union.  That,  however,  does  not 
imply  government.  Still,  the  Baptist  and  Con- 
gregational Unions  seem  to  be  the  germs  of  more 
than  merely  councils  for  advising ;  they  will  "  de- 
generate,** or  they  will  *'  rise,'*  according  as  differ- 
ent minds  view  the  process,  into  councils  of  direc- 
tion. In  this  chapter  the  author  traces  a  resem- 
blance between  his  favourite  organisation  and  that 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  denuded  of  its  priests  and 
saeerdotal  or  sacrificial  officials,  as  it  existed  sub- 
sequent to  the  Captivity,  if  not  prior  to  that  event 
and  its  consequent  emigration  and  immigration. 
A  subsequent  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 


tion of  the  term  angel  employed  in  the  Revelations 
— <*  to  the  angels  of  the  Churches.'*  The  author 
argues  that  the  term  does  not  refer  to  Bishops,  for 
if  they  had  ever  obtained  that  designation,  they 
would  never  have  parted  with  "  so  complimentary 
a  title."  He  believes  that  the  title  "  angel"  was 
applied  to  the  messengers  of  the  seven  Churehes 
who  were  allowed  or  enabled  to  visit  John  in  his 
captivity  on  Patmos.    Of  John  he  writes : — 

All  aoeoonti  concar  in  repreMntiog  him  m  moit  imiable 
and  warm-hearted ;  and  at  he  bad  now  far  outlired  the 
ordinary  term  of  human  exittence,  the  mows  of  age  most 
hare  imparted  additional  interest  to  a  penonage  otherwise 
eseeedingly  attractive.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  anch 
a  man  wm  to  be  permitted  in  apostolic  timet  to  pine  away 
nnheeded  in  solitary  eiile.  The  small  island  which  was  the 
place  of  his  banishment  was  not  far  froo)  the  Asiatic  metro- 
polis, and  the  other  six  cities  named  in  the  Apocaljpee  were 
all  in  the  same  district  as  Ephesus.  It  was  therefore  by  no 
means  extraordinary  that  seven  messengers  from  seven  neigh- 
bouring churches,  to  all  of  which  he  wu  well  known,  are 
found  together  in  Patmos,  on  a  visit  to  the  venerable  con- 
fessor  The  angels  of  the  seven  churches  were  neither 

moderators,  nor  diocesans,  nor  precentors,  but  mesiengert 
sent  on  an  errand  of  love  to  an  apostle  in  tribulation. 

This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  earlier  fathers, 
few  of  whom,  however,  deemed  that  "  the  angels  " 
meant  "  bishops,"  because  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries  diocesan  bishops  were  not  recognised: 
We  might  perhaps  add  that  they  were  not  invented. 
Tertullian  probably  held  the  more  common  opinion 
when  he  referred  to  *'the  Angel  of  the  Church  " 
as  an  "  invisible  intelligence."  On  another  topic 
he  wrote: — "Lusit  igitur  et  de  suo  spiritu,  et  de 
ecclesia  angelo,  et  de  virtute  Domini,  si  quod  con- 
silio  eorum  pronunoiaverat  rescidit"— and  Origen, 
Dr.  Killen  observes  held  the  same  or  a  similar 
opinion  regarding  invisible  representatives  of 
churches. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  last  Apostle  had  probably 
been  preceded  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
seventy.     Three  score  and  ten  years  of  harassing 
persecutions  and  great  labours  left  on  earth  few 
friendly  witnesses  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  miracles 
in  Judea ;  although  Dr.  Killen  certainly  mentions 
one.     After  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and 
indeed  before  its  termination,  A.D.  96,  Domitian 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  Nerva  on  the  Boman 
throne.      Thb   Emperor  was  a  man  of  a  mild 
character  who  reigned  only  for  two  years ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Trajan ;    who  began  his  rule  in  a 
similar  spirit.     Thus  the  Christians  enjoyed  a 
breathing  time  of  peace,  and  probably  during  that 
period  the  apostle  John  died.     Trajan  was  an  in* 
tellectual  man,  and  he  had  highly  educated  coun- 
sellors and  politicians  around  his  throne ;  yet  Pliny, 
the  most  distinguished  among  them,  carried  out 
the  edict  of  Trajan  for  the  capital  punishment  of 
the  Christians ;   although  the  Emperor  evinced  his 
indisposition  to  shed  blood  on  account  of  opinions, 
by  desiring  that  Christians  should  not  be  sought 
out.     The  exception  checked  informers,  and  it 
must  have  struck  consistent  Heathens  with  sur- 
prise to  find  Christianity  regarded  by  their  able 
Emperor  and   his  provincial    representatives    as 
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desenring  death ;   wbik  yet  its  poieeMon  were  to 

be  oTerlooked  if  possible.  The  list  representatife 
of  the  generation  contemporaneous  with  the  Re- 
deemer, is  mentioned  in  the  following  passage  by 
Dr.  Killen,  pages  2S9  290  :— 

Though  the  reacript  of  Trajan  iwarded  capital  panish> 
ment  to  the  maa  who  penwted  in  acknowledging  himself  a 
Christian,  it  also  required  that  the  ditdples  ehonld  not  be 
tnqaisitiTely  eonght  after.  •  The  seal  of  many  of  the  eoenies 
of  the  Cbureh  was,  no  doubt,  checked  by  thii  proTieion  ;  as 
those  who  attempted  to  hunt  down  the  faithful  expressly 
Tiokted  the  spirit  of  the  imperial  enactment.  But  still,  some 
Christians  now  snlTered  the  penalty  of  a  good  confession. 
Pliny  himself  admiU  that  indiriduals  who  were  brought 
before  his  own  tribunal,  and  who  could  not  be  induced  to 
recant,  were  capitally  punished ;  and  elsewhere  the  law  was 
not  permitted  to  remain  in  abeyance.  About  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  Simeon,  the  senior  minister  of  Jem* 
salem,  now  in  the  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  fell 
a  Tictim  to  iU  severity.  This  martyr  was  probably,  the 
second  son  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  He  is  perhaps, 
the  same  who  is  ennmerated  in  the  gospels  among  the 
brethren  of  Christ ;  and  the  ehronology  accords  with  the 
supposition  that  he  was  a  year  younger  than  onr  SsTionr. 
His  relationship  to  Jesns,  his  great  age,  and  his  personal  ex. 
eellenoe  secured  for  him  a  most  influential  position  in  the 
mother  ehmth  of  Christendom ;  and  hanee,  by  writers  who 
i<Muished  aftarwaids,  and  who  ezpreosad  theowelTes  in  the 
laagnage  of  their  genecation,  he  has  been  called  the  second 
bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Without  again  entering  upon  the  oontroTersy, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  oonoeming  the 
earthly  relationship  of  the  persons  named  in  our 
translation  as  *'the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
Lord,'*  we  only  notice  two  okjeettons.  First,  if 
Simeon  stood  in  the  relationship  suggested,  it 
would  be  singular  and  strange  to  find  that  Mary 
left  her  elder  sunrifing  son,  to  reside  with  a 
distant  relative,  if  John  was  even  a  relative,  by 
His  iiijanction  who  forsaw  that  Simeon  would 
occupy  a  distinguished  position  in  the  church, 
as  pastor  of  Jerusalem,  into  the  second  century. 

Again  when  Domitian,  inspired  with  fear  that 
the  Christians  meditated  the  establishment  of  a 
temporal  dynasty  in  the  family  of  their  founder, 
sought  for  his  relatives  in  Palestine,  and  discovered 
two  peasants,  the  reputed  grandsons  of  Jude,  cul- 
tivating a  farm  in  Syria,  is  it  likely  that  his  agents 
would  have  hunted  up  these  humble  men,  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  in  a  rural  district, 
and  brought  them  before  the  Smperor  as  the  re- 
presentative members  of  this  family,  while  they 
overlooked  the  principal  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Jerusalem,  who  must  have  been  known  to  them 
publicly  and  well ;  and  who  was  not  the  grandson 
of  a  younger  brother,  but  himself  the  brother 
next  in  age,  and  heir  to  all  the  claims  of  which 
Domitian  stood  in  dread,  as  Herod  had  feared  them 
eighty  years  before  his  time  P  The  idea  is  en- 
tirely untenable.  The  Simeon  mentioned  in  these 
records  may  have  been  the  Simeon  whose  name 
occurs  along  with  others,  James,  and  Jude,  and 
Joses,  in  the  Evangelists,  but  who  most  probably 
held  no  nearer  relationship  than  John  the  Baptist, 
and  one  farther  removed  would  have  brought  them 
within  the  Adelphic  circle  of  kinsfolks. 


The  saoond  poctioQ  oC  Dr.  Kilkn's  work  ens* 
braeas  the  long  period  from  the  death  of  John  to 
the  oonvwsioa  of  Gonstaotine,  and  is  the  mora  in* 
teresting  to  students,  beeanse  it  is  founded  oa 
material  not  generally  accessible,  and  the  reading 
of  a  lifetime.  The  author  trsoes  in  it  the  pregnaa 
of  corruptions  in  theoffiees^  organisation,  pretemsea 
and  teaelung  of  the  Ghurdi.  Perhaps  hu  inqoiiy 
into  the  merits  of  the  Ignatbn  epistle  naj  be 
considered  the  more  interesting  portion  of  the 
seoond  part  in  the  volume,  by  many  persons.  Of 
the  Fathers  generally  he  does  not  hold  so  high  an 
opinion  as  many  of  their  admireia;  regarding  them 
as  deficient  in  literature  often.  Even  Origwi. 
whose  eulogy  by  one  German  admirer  plaeea  him 
first  among  esrly  writers,  is  supposed  hj  this 
author  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Inn* 
guage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  he  waa  Cor  a  long 
period  a  leotnrer,  and  a  literary  man  of  Alexandria 
and  Cesarea,  who  would  be  brought  into  eontaet 
with  learned  Jews,  and  should  have  been  conver- 
sant with  the  saored  writings.  Tertullian  was  an 
impulsive  person,  apt  to  be  overcome  of  paasioa  or 
of  seal ;  and  certainly  the  following  extnet  from 
bis  "pamphlet** — "Adversua  Mvoionem,"  dis- 
plays the  use  of  language  without  any  limit  of 
severity.  Although  there  is  a  rough  eloqnsaoe  in 
the  words,  yet  because  they  are  unreaaoiuibis  they 
are  useless  adverstu  Maroionem,  "  8ed  nihil  lam 
barbarum  ac  triste  apud  Pontnm  quam  qnod  illie 
lifarobn  natus  est,  Scytha  tetrior,  Hamaxnbia 
instabilior,  Massageta  inhumanior,  Amaiona  and 
aeior,  nubilo  obseurior,  hieme  frigidior,  geln 
fragilior,  Istro  fallaoior,  Gaucaso  abruptior."  Of 
oourse  it  is  all  nonsense,  but  it  shows  tfaftt  TertoUiaa 
oould  be  an  angry  man ;  and  without  being  efiae- 
tive,  could  be  oifensive.  At  another  time,  we  saay 
notice  more  particularly  the  seoond  pari  of  the 
volume,  but  we  can  honestly  recommend  the  work 
now,  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
siastical  literature,  the  production  of  an 
thinker  and  a  very  careful  writer ;  who  haa  ex- 
pended on  one  volume  as  much  study,  and  time, 
and  thought,  as  many  persons  would  have  ^read 
over  twenty  volumes.  We  confess  that  the  sabject 
is  not  what  we  expected  from  the  title,  but  it 
accords  more  nearly  than  our  expectations  with 
that  title.  Dr.  KiUen,  we  believe,  possesses  much 
information  respecting  the  early  British  and  Irish 
Churches ;  and  from  the  title  of  his  book,  w«  an- 
ticipated an  examination  of  these  subjects.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  bring  from  the  fountain  any 
reasons  for  reforming  the  stream.  The  conatitn- 
tion  of  many  Christian  communions  is  direetly 
opposed  to  the  Scriptural  pattern.  Their  members 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  complete  de- 
viatbn  is  a  slight  matter.  On  the  oontrary,  there 
are  no  slight  matters  in  the  question.  Doubtless, 
the  progress  of  truth  has  been  greatly  prevented 
by  these  departures  from  the  means  preseribed  for 
its  preservation  and  promulgation.  To  us,  for  ex- 
ample, it  seems  a  remarkable  fatuity,  that  the 
Church  of  EngUnd,  numbering  among  its  Members 
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80  many  exoelient,  intelligent,  and  shrewd  men  on 
other  snhjeots,  permits  the  continnanoe  of  a  system 
by  which,  amid  plenty,  many  of  its  working  minis- 
ters are  shamefoliy  starved,  and  nnless  that  custom 
leooncilea  our  nature  to  many  mistakes,  we  cannot 
aoooant  for  their  continuing  the  open  purchase  and 
sale  of  eoolesiattioal  preferments,  especially  in  a 
period  when  differences  of  a  doctrinal  character 
lead  to  parochial  riots,  at  seasons  and  times 
the  most  unseemly.  A  parish  under  Evangeli- 
cal teaching,  this  season,  may  be  bought  by  a 
Fuseyite  next  year,  yet  the  present  Evangelical 
incumbent,  a  most  earnest  man  perhaps,  never 
dreams  that  his  duty  compels  him  to  seek  some 
security  against  this  perversion,  when  he  is 
dravn  out  of  that  district  by  death  or  a  patron. 
We  do  not  allege  that  any  Protestant  communion 
is  free  from  error ;  but  some  errors  are  more  flag- 
rant in  their  nature,  and  more  pernicious  in  their 
consequences,  than  others ;  and  the  English  Church 
seems  more  than  any  other  in  its  offices  and  or- 
ganisation to  need  reform  and  the  study  of  the 
ancient  Chureh. 


It  is  a  pleasant  study  to  men  of  hopeful  and 
liberal  ideas,  for  that  Church  allowed  no  pre- 
eminence except  on  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious grounds.  It  permitted  no  man  sinlessly  to 
assume  artificial  pre-eminence.  Influence  within 
it  was  only  secured  by  "gifts  and  graces"  by 
*' labour  and  self-denial."  Its  Adelphio  ring,  sur- 
rounding a  common  centre,  was  perfect  in  form. 
Its  life  was  equality  without  anarchy,  and  dignity 
without  envying,  for  its  places  and  power  were  in 
the  gift  of  its  membership.  To  the  ancient 
Chureh  we  stand  indebted  for  the  best  examples 
of  popular  government.  Back  to  its  condition  the 
Churches  must  all  move  before  they  cover  the 
earth,  and  include  in  their  metobership  all  its 
people,  or  escape  from  the  condemnation  'of  Eng- 
lish Churches  to  day,  that  they  have  had  possession 
of  this  land  for  eighteen  centuries  in  some  form 
or  other,  and  for  three  centuries  have  possessed 
great  riches,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  sound  creed, 
yet  have  left  it  at  thu  hour  doubtful  whether  one- 
tliird  of  the  population  have  any  religious  principle 
whatever. 


SCENES    FROM    THE    DllAMA    OF     LIFE. 


SCENE  xxxvn. 


B1FLB8   AND  TBAGHBB8. 


**  6t  my  troth,"  said  Clayton,  as  he  sat  at  break- 
fast with  Murray ;  **  this  is  not  the  time  to  get 
married.'* 

"Why  i^otP"  asked  his  companion. 

"  Isn't  everything  belonging  to  the  genus  homo 
turning  military  P"  replied  Clayton.  "  Why  we 
are  over-run  with  Eifle  Volunteers,  and  ''Cily 
Militia,*  and  'Honourable  Artillerymen.'  Every 
mother's  son  of 'em  thinks  of  nothing  but  'parade,' 
and  dreams  of  drill,  and  drums,  and  detours." 

"  And  very  properly,"  said  Murray,  "  when  that 
frog-eating  parley-vous  sends  his  dirty  squibs 
across  the  water  at  us.  Give  me  some  more  coffee 
— I  wish  you  were  married,  a  man  never  manages 
a  breakfast  well — Clarice  would  be  a  comfort — 
you've  put  no  sugar  in — " 

And  Murray's  face  expressed  the  nausea  he 
felt. 

"  We  shall  have  two  hundred  thousand  at  least 
before  we  have  done,"  said  Clayton.  "  I  see  by 
this  statement  (he  took  up  a  newspaper)  that  when 
the  First  Naprleon  looked  towards  the  pit  which 
was  to  engulf  him — " 

**  Talk  sense  and  not  rubbish,"  said  Murray. 

"  Well  then,**  pursued  Clayton,  "  when  he  took 
the  ^rst  step  to  his  own  ruin  by  projecting  hostili- 
ties towards  England,  379,943  volunteers  rose  to 
meet  him." 

*<  J^  ve'U  set  up  to  that  number,  or  past  it, 


now,"  said  Murray,  ^'  why  I  feel  quite  martial  my- 
self when  I  think  of  that  M.  Emile  Girardin  and 
all  those  other  senseless  scribblers  who  waste  their 
French  effervescence  in  scurrilous  attacks  upon 
England." 

''  A  very  military  figure  you  would  cut,"  said 
Clayton,  laughing,  as  he  looked  at  the  portly — not 
to  say  corpulent — figure  of  his  companion.  "Some- 
thing between  Falstaff  and  Daniel  Lambert. 
Choose  a  dark  uniform,  friend — it  might  curtail 
those  apparently  ample  dimensions.'* 

"  Bespect  this  solid  flesh,"  said  Murray.  "  By- 
the-bye,  letting  me  and  my  fat  alone,  and  turning 
to  that  big-nosed  man  across  the  water,  did  it 
ever  strike  you  that  his  fate  seems  wondrously 
similar  to  his  ancle's  as  yet — first  the  Kepublic — 
then  the  empire — then  the  one  son,  as  the  finish 
of  his  marriage  ?" 

*'  He  did  not  divorce  an  Empress  No.  I  to  make 
place  for  an  Empress  No.  2,"  remarked  Clayton. 

"  No,  because  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a 
course — No.  1  providing  him  with  an  heir.  But 
if—" 

"Now  none  of  your  *ifs,'"  said  Clayton, 
"  '  ifs'  knock  down  a  man's  character  most  com« 
pletely.     He  didn't  doit— that's  enough." 

"  Amen,"  replied  Murray.  "  So  Jet  me  go  on 
with  my  parallel — the  war  in  Italy — first  of  all, 
though — Russia — then  Italy,  and  now  England." 

"  Then  P"  added  Clayton. 

"  Let  him  read  the  '  then'  in  his  uncle*8  fate. 
I  believe  if  he  comes  here«  he'll  get  as  substan* 
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tialJj  tmnftlied  as  ever  crowned  heed  has  been  yel; 
for  there's  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  wouldn't 
ihoot  him  with  one  end  of  the  gun,  or  knock  him 
dowa  with  the  other,  if  he  got  the  chance.*' 

'*  A  mode  of  warfare  much  more  suited  to  the 
'*  rifle  Tolunteers,"  said  Clayton,  "  why  don't  they 
drill  them  in  the  use  of  the  butt- end  of  the 
weapon  ?'* 

"Don't  you  throw  scorn  on  them,'*  replied 
Murray,  '*  they  will  be  rery  useful  and  a  very  for- 
midable body.*' 

"  Did  you  ever  read  anything  about  China  ?" 
asked  Clayton  drily. 

'<  Chioa  F  Yes,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  riflemen  of  England  F" 

*'  Once,'*  said  Clayton,  helping  himself  to  a  roll, 
and  speaking  aside,  apparently,  "  once  upon  a  time 
— some  years  since  I  fancy — an  English  fleet  with 
hostile  intent  approached  the  coast  of  Chba,  the 
exact  point  of  attack  I  can*t  tell  you." 

'*  Nowhere,  perhaps,"  suggested  Murray. 

*'  There  you  are,*'  said  Clayton,  "  you  can't  be 
civil.     Where  was  I F" 

'*  On  the  coast  of  China — you  didn't  know  ex- 
actly where,"  remarked  Murray. 

"I  remember.  Once,  then,  an  English  fleet 
went  to  hammer  away  at  some  Chinese  walls.  As 
they  approached  the  coast  the  batteries  assumed 
a  formidable  appearance ;  they  seemed  to  be  ioter* 
minable — miles  and  miles  of  batteries  with  such 
big  guns ;  great,  staring,  round  eyes,  they  looked 
like  the  '  peepers'  of  an  army  of  giants  blinking 
away  at  them.  The  jolly  tars  of  England  are  a 
brave  set  of  men,  but  they  looked  through  their 
glasses  in  dismay  at  this  formidable  display   of 

cannon." 

**  What  a  long  time  you  do  take  to  tell  a  story," 

ssid  Marray. 

''Because  you  interrupt  roe  s}  frequently." 

"  You  should  have  been  a  woman,  according  to 
Shakespeare,  you  would  have  been  a  worthy  pro- 
genitor of  your  species,  and  brought  up  your  chil- 
dren wisely." 

"  How  so  F" 

"  You  know  how  to  make  another's  fault,  the 
occasion  of  your  own,  but  go  on — and  be  quick — 
here  is  the  morning  going,  and  nobbing  done — ^and 
you  to  be  married  before  the  week  is  out." 

"  Well !  the  men  were  some  miles  away  when 
they  first  saw  the  batteries — ss  they  came  nearer, 
they  fancied  the  gnus  looked  very  strange— dead, 
dull,  motionless  things — nearer  still,  and — " 

'*  They  found  out  that  it  was  nothing  but  miles 
of  painted  canvas, — why  every  one  knows  that  old 
storf ,'*  satd  Murray. 

"But  the  deduction,"  added  Clayton. 

"Don't  see  it.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say, 
painted  canvass  looks  formidable,  even  as  300,000 
volunteers  do." 

"Yes,  the  canvass  made  a  show,  and  the  volun* 
teers  will  do  the  same." 

*'  The  painted  guns  could'nt  bo  worked." 

"  No."     Clayton  laughed,  "  no.     I  have  you 


now,  the  volwiteerB  can  be  wwkad,  and  most  be 
worked,  if  they  an  to  be  anything  more  than  infli- 
tary  pnppets»  like  the  regnlara! " 

*' You've  some  reason  on  your  side,"  uid 
Murray ;  "  too  many  of  these  men,  fall  off  when 
the  novelty  of  the  affair  is  over,  and  therefore, 
like  the  Chinese  canvas,  only  serve  to  make  s  for* 
midaUe  show.  If  a  man  volunteers  to  sdd  Im 
mite  to  the  defence  of  his  oountiy,  he  ought  to 
make  a  business  of  it»  and  fed  that  if  he  does  sot 
do  his  duty,  and  learn  as  much  as  he  esn  of  the 
art  of  warfare,  be  is  dobg  his  country  an  iojs^ 
by  keeping  a  better  man  than  himself  out  of  hii 
place.  The  volnnteen  are  men — and  so  are  the 
Queen's  troops.  The  latter  are  taken  ioto  th68e^ 
vice  without  knowing  anything  more  thsn  theie 
volnnteen.  The  officers,  of  course  young  fook  of 
boys,  have  positions  of  importance  thrnst  on  then. 
Now  we  don't  donbt  the  efficiency  of  onr  tegnlir 
troops — why  should  we  of  the  TolnnteereP  They 
might  be  made  equal  to  any,  if  the  di  ill  wen  oolj 
regular  ;  and  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  exe^ 
cise  would  be  beneficial  to  men  who  all  diy  kng 
may  be  confined  to  a  counting  house,  an  oBoe,  or 
a  counter ;  or  even  if  the  volunteer  be  a  geotlenan, 
an  hour  or  two  spent  with  the  drill  sergeiot  n 
much  better  than  the  same  time  given  to  tk 
'Cider-Cellars,*  biUiard-rooms,  or  other  plws  ^ 
genilemanfy  resort." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Clayton  "  and  in  that  pout  o( 
f  iew  the  scheme  may  be  advantageous,  as  sffordiDg 
healthful  and  harmless  occupation  to  hundreds  of 
thousauds.  By  the  bye,  talking  of  that,  bafejoa 
read  any  of  those  papers,  and  letters,  and  boidiugs 
forth, — the  inspintions  and  aspirations  infsct,o( 
a  strong  minded  female,  called  Miss  Bessie  Farkes?" 

"  I  have  looked  at  some,'*  answered  Mamj, 
•*She  wants  women  to  turn  telegraph-workers, 
watch-makers,  lithographers,  etc.  I  think  her 
arguments  womanly  to  the  back-bone— good  ia  the 
main — good  as  a  theory — ^but  destructive  if  carried 
into  working." 

'•  Why  P  "  said  Clayton. 

"  How  many  telegraph-workers,  watch-makers, 
lithographers,  etc.,  are  there  now,  in  the  metropolb 
alone,  think  vou  P  " 

"  Many  thousands,  doubtless." 

"  And  as  the  market  for  such  workers  is  not 
understocked,  it  naturally  follows  that  it  would  be 
something  like  '  robbing  Peter,  to  pay  Paul,'  taking 
men's  occupation  and  giving  it  to  females.  What 
would  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  do  u 
that  caseP" 

"  Emigrate." 

'•  A  wise  plan !  The  strength  of  onr  bngdom 
trensplanted  to  another;  the  helpless  female  popu- 
lation left  here,  the  bones,  sinews,  and  moacular 
power  of  England  sent  away.  Louis  Mspoleon 
would  say  <  bon'  to  that  plan,  and  shrug  his  French 
shoulders,  and  turn  up  his  grey  eyes,  as  he  gsre  a 
treble  'bon!  bon!  bon." 

"  But  what  are  women  to  do  P  asked  Claytoo, 
"  educated  women  I  mean,     A  governess  i«  » 
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pitiable  creature  at  all  t lines,  she  belongs  to  no 
place,  neither  kitchen,  nor  parlour — »he  is  the  out- 
cast of  England  in  fact.'* 

*'  And  why  P  "  asked  Marray. 

"WhyP  rU  tell  you.  Because  uneducated 
women,  with  an  unpardonable  degree  of  charlatan- 
ism, arrogate  to  tbemseWos  the  qualifications  and 
capabilities  of  educated  women,  undertaking  the 
Herculean  task  of  education,  when  their  own  has 
barely  been  commenced.  Their  hypocrisy  and  pre- 
sumption recoil  on  themselres — they  are  despised, 
and  treated  with  the  ignominy  of  which  you  com- 
plain. For  ffoad  teachers  there  is  a  ready  market 
in  England,  but  e?ery  well  educated  mother  of  a 
family  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  matter, 
will  tell  you  that  for  every  competent  teacher,  you 
will  meet  with  fifty  utterly  incompetent  for  the 
task  she  has  imposed  on  herself." 

"  You  make  the  matter  look  worse  and  worse," 
said  Clayton,  **  according  to  you,  the  majority  of 
these  female  workers  are  unfit  for  the  only  position 
they  can  fill,  and  you  debar  them  from  all  others, 
under  the  plea  of  injustice." 

*'  Such  is  precisely  the  case  at  present/'  replied 
Murray,  ''  but  it  need  not  continue  so.  In  the 
first  place,  to  ameliorate  the  condition — the  social 
condition  of  teachers,  and  bring  up  their  profession 
to  a  premium,  I  would  ensure  their  bringing  a 
sound  article  to  the  market — every  governess 
should  go  through  a  certain  ordeal,  and  receive  a 
diploma  from  certain  colleges,  or  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  :  thus  a  reasonable  amount 
of  knowledge  might  bs  secured,  and  the  rising 
generation  would  very  soon  testify  to  the  good 
effect  of  this  arrangement.*' 

''  But  this  does  not  open  more  sources  of  occu- 
pation for  women.*' 

"No;  but  it  ensures  better  pay,  more  esteem, 
a  higher  value  for  the  services  required  in  the 
only  calling  now  open  to  them,  besides  it  would 
keep  down  the  supply — prevent  a  glut  in  the 
governess's  market.'* 

'*  And  what  would  you  do  with  the  refuse  ?  " 
"  A  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered, 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  would  have  others  do — the 
young  men  of  this  town  I  mean,  and  the  country 
too,  for  what  is  law  for  the  one  is  law  for  the 
other  also.  I  would  have  them  all  marry,  and  so 
provide  for  woman  occupation  in  her  own  legita- 
mate  sphere — homo.'* 

"Young  men  can't  afford  to  marry;  at  least 
many  cannot." 

<' I  don*t  subscribe  to  that.  Two  mouths  are 
more  difficult  to  feed  than  one,  I  know,  but  land- 
ladies have  easy  consciences  with  regard  to  eatables 
and  drinkables,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  these 
bachelor  young  men,  who  don*t  marry  on  the  score 
of  economy,  would  find  the  extra  mouth  be- 
longing to  the  wife  consume  infinitely  less  than 
the  plurality  of  mouths,  over  which  he  can  have 
no  control.  As  a  rule,  a  man  will,  if  he  marries 
prudently,  live  cheaper  married  than  single.    A 


thrifty  wife  will  make  everything  go  further,  than 
the  generality  of  landladies  or  servants." 

"  But  what  say  yon  when  children  come  P  "  said 
Clayton. 

"  I  say,"  replied  Murray  reverently  '*  that  God 
never  sends  children  into  the  world  to  starve.  If 
little  mouths  need  bread,  it  will  be  found  for  them, 
if  those  whose  office  it  is  to  find,  be  diligent  in 
the  seeking.  Idleness  and  extravagance  will 
produce  want,  quickly  enough ;  but  frugality  and 
honest  industry  must  banish  it.  True — sickness, 
accident,  or  deep  affliction  may  produce  poverty, 
but  those  are  the  exceptional  cases — not  destroying 
the  rule.     Are  you  going  out  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  will  walk  on  with  you.  As  for  Miss  Bessie 
Farkes,  and  the  Timet,  and  other  authorities  on 
telegraph- working  and  watch -making, — what  is 
there  new  in  all  thatP  Anybody  entitled  to  direct 
public  opinion  on  these  subjects  should  know,  that 
females  have  assbtedto  make  watches  in  the  homes 
of  Clerkenwell  for  many  years,  that  they  have  even 
helped  to  make  types,  that  they  are  wood-engra- 
vers, and  certainly  for  many  years  past,  have  been 
telegraph-workers.  So  that  Miss  Bessie  Parkes 
only  recommends  society  to  do  what  it  has  been 
doing  for  a  long  time.  Small  deduction  indeed, 
would  all  the  telegraph- working  in  the  world  make 
from  our  army  of  surplus  women." 

SCENE  XXXVIII. 

MARRIAGE    DRS8SES. 

"QBErmoir^ — a  dark  stone-grey — not  too  dark 
— about  the  shade  of  Emily  Ponsonbj's — and  my 
black  satin  is'nt  at  all  the  thing. 

"Why  not  P"  answered  Dr.  Maberley  smiling." 

"Why  not,  doctor P  Well — but  you  never 
know  what  a  lady  ought  to  wear !  never  I  The 
idea  of  a  black  satin  at  a  wedding  1  and  Clayton's 
too !  Its  a  perfect  absurdity.  1  dare  say  you'd 
have  Patience  go  in  that  brown  stuff — I  don't 
doubt  you  would  !  *' 

"  She  would  look  very  well  in  it,  and  it  might 
be  warm  and  comfortable — I  can't  see  any  objec- 
tion to  the  brown  stuff." 

"  Can*t  jon  ?  She's  not  going  to  wear  it  then. 
There's  a  nice  green  silk  at  Swan  and  Edgar's, 
just  fit  for  her,  and  so  cheap — going  at  cost 
price." 

"Very  strange,"  replied  the  doctor,  "shop- 
keepers always  seem  to  have  a  stock  of  things  on 
hand,  ready  for  '  under  cost  price '  purchasers—- 
very  strange  !  that  they  should  buy  high,  sell  low, 
and  yet  keep  the  gas  flaring  away  in  their  great 
expensive  shops — for  gas  is  cut  off,  if  it  is'nt  paid 
for.  Was  it  at  that  place  you  saw  the  *grey 
moir^ — not  too  dark  P  * " 

The  lady  did  not  quite  approve  of  the  bantering 
tone,  but  as  the  "  grey  moir^  "  was  in  question, 
she  thought  it  best  to  pocket  her  indignation  for 
the  time  at  least. 

"  No  **  she  answered,  "  no — that  was  in  Oxford 
Streets-such  a  nice  young  man  served  me — so 
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agreeable— quite  a  gentleman   in   manners — so 
obliging." 

" He  thought  he  had  got  hold  of  a  good  ens* 
tomer/'  replied  the  doctor ;  *'  what  was  the  price 
of  this  wonderful  moir^  P  '* 

Mrs.  Maberley  looked  mysterious.  "He  begged 
me  not  to  name  it,  doctor — he  said  he  was  making 
snch  a  terrible  reduction — gifing  it  awaj  in  fact  1" 

'^  Whew  1  *'  exclaimed  the  doctori  *'  a  most 
philanthropic  shopman ;  really  Martha,  you  must  be 
as  Terdant  as  the  silk  you  want  for  Patience,  to 
believe  him  —  but,  what  was  the  price  of  "the 
thingP" 

"  Yon  must  not  mention  it,  doctor." 

"  Not  I — I  don't  go  about  advertising  the  price 
of  ladies  dresses ;  what  had  the  man  the  conscience 
to  ask  you  for  it  P  " 

"  Only  three  guineas  and  a  half — '* 

"  And  the  original  cost  P  *' 

"  Seven  guineas." 

"  It  was  damaged  then,*'  said  the  doctor,  as  he 
put  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  walked  away, 
*'  ril  bet  any  money,  it  was  an  old,  rotten,  damaged 
thing,  not  worth  a  penny." 

"  How  you  do  jump  to  conclusions,  doctor,*'  re- 
plied  the  lady  '*and  that  habit  of  betting  on  every 
occasion,  is  quite  unsuited  to  a  man  of  your  cloth." 

"  Was'nt  the  dress  damaged  wife  P  "  returned 
the  doctor  laughing,  "  come  Martlis,  own  the  truth, 
was*nt  it  damaged  P" 

"There  was  just  one  little  stain,"  replied  the 
lady  *'  across  one  breadth,  and  a  little  bit  of  a  hole 
in  another — '* 

"  Staiued  and  ragged,"  said  the  doctor ;  '*  three 
guineas  and  a  half,  I  think  you  said  P  *' 

**  Madame  Bond  would  have  taken  it  all  away  in 
cutting  out,"  replied  Mrs.  Maberley,  "  it's  a  pity 
to  lose  such  a  bargain,  doctor — but  you  always  are 
so  prejudiced." 

*'I  don*t  want  you  to  be  cheated,  Martha— one 
half  of  these  pretended  bargains  are  abominable 
cheats.  Take  my  word  for  it,  a  good  article  will 
produce  a  good  price,  and  if  a  shopman  has  the 
audsciiy  to  pretend  he  is  injuring  himself  or  his 
employer  for  your  benefit,  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  he  will  in  some  way  or  other — do  you.  Go 
to  a  respectable  shop,  Martha,  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  pay  a  just  price  •«>  not  too  much,  nor  too 
little — ascertain  the  fair  value  of  the  article  you 
want— and  pay  that — you  will  find  it  the  cheapest 
plan  in  the  end.  Here's  Clayton  coming  in,  and 
Murray  with  him." 

*'  A  fine  day  Sir,"  said  Clayton  as  he  shook  the 
doctor's  hand,  "  a  beautiful  day — are  you  going 
out  ma'am  P  Where's  Patience,  I  want  her  to  come 
and  fit  up  Yolante.  Can  you  spare  the  Spinster 
to-day." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Maberley,  "ye^  but  to- 
wards the  litemoon,  I  want  her  this  morning: 
and  if  you  will  excuse  my  running  away  at  once, 
I'll  get  over  my  errands  quietly,  and  then  send 
Patience  on  yours." 

"A  good  plan,   ma'am/'  said  Clayton.    «'I 


won't  detain  you  now,  for  the  days  are  very  iboit, 
and  shopping  is  done  best  bj  dsjlight." 

"  Qood  morning,  then,'*  said  the  Isdy,  is  she 
left  the  room. 

"  So  there's  a  breese  getting  up  betveen  ibis 
country  and  America,  doctor,'*  said  Cliyto&. 

"  It  won't  blow  hard,**  replied  the  doctor.  "  I 
suppoae  you  allude  to  this  discnssion  abost  the 
island  of  San  Juan.*' 

"  Yea ;  and  as  to  its  not  blowing  hard,  all 
storms,  remember,  begin  with  whiffs  at  first.  Sin 
Juan,  undoubtedly,  is  a  British  possessbo,  sod 
from  its  position,  an  important  one.  We  cannot 
afford  to  give  it  up." 

"  A  war  would  be  awkward,  though,'*  uid  the 
doctor :  "  we  may  soon  be  busy  enough  with 
France;  then  here  is  China  needing  a  little  chas- 
tisement,— India  is  far  from  tranquil,  and  Amelia 
grumbling." 

"  And  if  she  grumbled  all  the  waj  from  her 
own  shores  to  ours,  and  brought  her  guns  to 
grumble  with  her,*'  replied  Clajton,  *'we  can't 
give  away  that  little  island." 

"  I  am  afraid  the  world  is  morally,  at  least,  iai 
very  combustible  state,**  said  Murny;  "three- 
quarters  of  the  g[lobe,  at  any  rate,  are  m  a  state  of 
warfare.  As  to  Europe,  there  is  scareet/ ooe 
country  undisturbed, — Spain,  France,  Italf,  ill 
at  war;  Prussia,  armed  to  oppose  some  ok*, 
Kussia,  ready  to  pounce  down  oh  the  first  vie^ 
she  can  fliid ;  Germany,  in  a  state  of  mtetnal 
discord." 

"  And,"  said  the  doctor,  "  the  first  fiie-hrand  is 
kindled  in  the  remaining  quarter,  Morocco  being 
in  Africai ;  but  America  is  not  at  war  yet" 

"  She  is  provoking  hostilities,"  replied  Clayton; 
"  the  spirit  of  war  dictates  those  aggressions/* 

"Rather  the  spirit  of  greed,'*  said  Marraf; 
'*  and  if  you  observe,  this  San  Joan  business  is  to 
be  settled  by  some  civil  tribunal,  and  not  referred 
to  military  arbitration  at  all." 

"That  is  an  open  question,*'  reph'ed  Clayton. 

"The  Americans,"  continued  the  doetor,"seen 
to  be  socially  and  domestically  in  a  very  pogilistie 
mood.  Did  you  see  an  account  in  the  paper,  a 
few  days  since, — a  fortnight  or  so  it  may  be,— of 
two  medical  men  who  half  killed  each  other,  or 
wanted  to  do  it,  about  some  patient  ? " 

"  And  do  not  such  accounts  prove  that  a  belli- 
gerent spirit  predominates  f  " 

"  Not  a  bit,' '  said  Murray,  "  not  one  bit  Men 
have  quarrelled  and  fought  from  the  tune  of  Cain 
up  to  the  present  day,  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  the  world  lasts ;  it  is  in  human 
nature,  and  it  will  out  in  human  aotion.  The 
editor  of  the  newspaper  was  hard*  up  for  a  subject, 
or  he  wouldn't  have  taken  the  trouble  to  bring  that 
atoiy  over  the  water ;  it  didn't  show  mankiod  of 
in  a  favourable  light,  couldn't  do  any  good,  fulfilled 
no  purpose  except  that  of  making  up  the  edamaa 
of  tihe  paper,  and  pandering  to  a  morbid  lovs  of 
horrors  in  the  public  mind." 

" Look  her^"  said  Clayton,  "look  hen."   Hi 
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gave  the  adfertiMment  sheet  of  the  Times  to 
Murray ;  "  Look  at  this,  a  work  called  Seth  Bede, 
the  Methody,  chiefly  written  hy  himself !  purporting 
to  be  the  real  history  of  the  family  of  Adam  Bede.'* 

"  What  an  absurdity  ! " 

"  An  impertinent  absardity,  I  should  consider  it, 
were  I  the  writer  of  Adam  Bede,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  and  certainly  an  ignorant  blunder,  because  the 
chief  beauty  of  Adam  Bede  consists  not  in  the 
tale,  but  in  the  philosophy,  and  the  exquisite  pic- 
tures, the  minutely  graphic  descriptions  which 
bring  the  scenes  so  clearly  and  forcibly  before  the 
reader.  It  is  CTidently  a  trick  to  impose  on  the 
public,  a  clap-trap  to  ensure  the  sale  of  the  work. 
As  to  Adam  Bede  being  a  copy  from  life,  I  don't 
beliere  anything  of  the  kind  ;  in  all  probability,  no 
particular  family  had  the  authoress  in  ylcw,  but 
founded  her  work  on  generalities." 

*'  Here  is  another  piracy  of  the  same  kind,*' 
said  the  doctor.  "  Adam  Bede,  junior, — a  Sequel. 
The  publisher  of  this  work  is  Mr.  Newby,  of 
Welbeok  Street;  the  original  Adam  Bede  was 
brought  out  by  Blackwood.  It  is  not  very  pro- 
bable that  the  writer  would  change  from  the  latter 
house  to  the  former;  ergo  the  two  works  are 
not  by  the  same  person." 

"Is  not  the  adoption  of  the  title  actionable  P" 
said  Murray,  appealing  to  Clayton. 

"  I  should  deem  it  an  open  question,"  he  re- 
plied, "  although  I  suppose  the  Junior  avoids  that 
contingency ;  still  I'would  try  the  point  if  I  were 
the  progenitor  of  the  first  Adam.  But  look  at  the 
information  whieh  follows  the  announcement : 

'  In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  this 
work,  the  publication  is  deferred  from  the  10th  to 
the  26th  I ' " 

"Why  should  the  demand  retard  the  publi- 
cation P  "  asked  Murray ;  "  if  the  public  want  the 
book,  surely  the  publisher  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  place  it  in  thier  hands  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
besides,  how  can  the  demand  be  ascertained  until 
the  book  be  out  P  Does  the  advertiser  mean  to 
say  that  his  house  is  besieged  by  rampant  readers, 
who  vociferate  with  all  their  might  and  main, 
'  produce  us  copies  of  Adam  Bede,  Junior,  forth- 
witli  P  *  And  he  resolves  to  tantalize  them  to 
the  96th  1 " 

"It  reminds  me  of  a  purchase  my  wife  was 
anxious  to  make  this  morning^*'  said  the  doctor, 
"  of  some  sort  of  a  dress,  '  going  for  nothing,'  to 
be  disposed  of  by  some  philanthropic  shopman;  od 
investigation,  suspecting  that  the  quality  of  the 
article  was  doubtful,  I  discovered  that  it  was 
worth  nothing.  There  are  tricks  in  all  trades,  I 
fear,  even  among  literary  people,  who  ought,  from 
their  education  and  intellect,  to  be  above  them. 
Adam  Bede,  Junior,  should  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  his  father,  who,  no  doubt,  would  find  many  a 
flaw  in  hb  character  and  oondnct." 

"  Le  jeu  ne  vaudrait  pas  la  chaudelle,*'  replied 
Clayton ;  "  the  best  reviewers  are  doubtless  the 
pnblte,  who  will  deal  with  Adam  Bede,  Junior,  and 
hie  kin  in  their  own  way.*' 


"Did  you  see  the  moon  the  other  night P" 
asked  the  doctor,  turning  the  subject  abruptly. 
"  No  P  then  I  can  tell  you  that  you  lost  a  mag- 
nificent sight." 

"How  soP"  said  Clayton.  "What  was  the 
old  lady  about  P  " 

"I  don't  know  what  she  might  have  been 
doing,"  said  the  doctor;  "  but  something  or  other 
in  the  atmosphere  was  producing  a  very  wonderful 
appearance :  all  round  the  moon,  at  an  enormous 
distance — I'm  not  scientific  enough  to  give  you 
the  exact  siae  in  degrees — was  a  gigantic  halo, 
tinged  slightly  with  the  prismatic  hues ;  long 
streaks  of  faintly  coloured  light,  too,  stretched 
across  the  sky  from  North  to  East,  while  the 
horizon  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  summer  dawn. 
I  find  that  the  halo  was  visible  for  four  consecu- 
tive nights." 

"It  must  have  been  something  of  an  Aurora," 
said  Clayton.  "  I  suppose  Dr.  Cumming  would 
look  on  these  appearances  as  a  sign  of  the  coming 
tribulation  P" 

"  Other  people  might  do  the  same,"  replied  the 
doctor ;  "  although  these  atmospheric  changes 
have  been  visible  in  every  age  of  the  world." 

"  The  pitcher  went  to  the  well  nine  times  and 
was  not  broken,"  said  Murray.  "  I  do'nt  speak 
irreverently,  remember — the  tenth  time  it  was 
cracked ;  these  appearances  are  not  to  be  totally 
disregarded,  for  we  are  told  expressly,  *  there 
shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and 
on  the  earth  distress  of  nations ' — there  is  distress 
enough  at  present,  surely." 

"So  there  has  been  before,"  said  Clayton. 
"  When  the  cholera  devastated  the  Continent,  and 
raged  in  our  own  cities  so  terribly,  nations  might 
have  been  truly  said  to  be  distressed.  Napoleon 
the  First,  too,  shook  the  Continent,  and  scattered 
misery  abroad ;  so  did  the  Crimean  war, — indeed, 
there  have  been  countless  eras  of  misery; — that 
single  sign  is  not  enough  in  the  present  day  to 
mark  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it,'*  said 
Murray ;  "  that  men  had  much  better  give  their 
attention  to  improving  the  present,  instead  of 
speculating  on  the  indefinite  future.  Death  is 
before  all,  that  we  know ;  and  it  becomes  our 
business  to  prepare  for  it.  As  to  the  time,  that 
matters  little ;  I  don*t  like  the  notion  of  human 
beings  dragged  into  repentance  by  having  '  the  end 
of  the  world '  forced  right  on  them.  Dr.  Cumming 
is  a  good  man ;  but  one  practical  work  from  his 
pen  would  in  the  long  run  be  worth  more  than 
these  theoretical  speculations  relating  to  the 
Apocalypse." 

"Here  is  something  practical,  at  any  rate," 
said  the  doctor,  as  Mrs.  Maberley  and  Patience 
entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  wife,'*  he  continued,  "  have  you  bought 
the  '  alarming  sacrifice  *  P" 

"  I  never  called  it  an  '  alarming  sacrifice,' "  re- 
plied the  lady,  "  and  I  hav'nt  bought  it,  doctor. 
I  nerer  buy  a  thing  without  ascertaining  its  reai 
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▼alue,  sir — tliai's  more  like  a  man's  act  lliaa  a 
thrifty  woman's,  sir." 

**  That's  right,  ma'am,"  said  Clayton,  laughing; 
*'  give  it  him  well." 

"  I  never  •  g^v e  it  *  to  any  one,  Mr.  Clayton," 
said  the  lady ;  "  I  was  only  speaking  the  tmth, 
sir ;  but  truth  is  not  always  acceptable  with  your 
sex.  You  think  you  can  impose  on  us,  sir,  to  any 
extent,  and  you  don't  like  us  to  notice  your  short- 
comings at  all !" 

<'Why,  what's  the  matter,  Martha?"  asked  the 
doctor,  a  broad  smile,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on 
a  foggy  day,  endeavouring  to  make  its  way  through 
the  gravity  with  which  he  tried  to  hide  it.  "  What's 
the  matter,  wife ;  who's  been  cheating  you  ?" 

"  No  one,  doctor,"  replied  the  irate  lady,  "  no 
one.  I  don't  allow  myself  to  be  cheated,  sir; 
I  always  prevent  that,  sir,  by  caution." 

"  Then  who  has  been  prevented  cheating  you 
ma'am,"  asked  Clayton. 

"  Such  an  abominable  attempt  at  imposition,** 
said  the  lady,  losing  all  patience  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  intended  fraud.  "You  remember 
the  moir^  I  told  you  of,  doctor." 

*'0h!"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  "Oh!  that's 
where  the  wind  is,  is  it,  wife  P 

"It  was  half  cotton,"  said  the  lady,  "one  of 
those  sham  things — no  wear  in  it,  and  stained  in 
every  breadth.  I  made  the  man  unroll  it  all  and 
found  that  out." 

"  I  told  you  that  you  should  go  to  a  respec- 
table shop  and  give  a  fair  price,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  And  I  knew  that  without  your  telling,"  re- 
plied the  lady.  *'But  where  is  Yolante?  we 
have  come  for  her,  and  not  to  stop  here  talking  to 
you.  It  is  cold  weather  to  be  married,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton :  I  wish  you  would  have  fixed  on  the  summer, 
sir;  white  dresses  do  look  so  miserable  in  the 
winter." 

"  Then  don't  wear  them,*'said  Clayton,  "  put  on 
something  warm  and  comfortable.' ' 

"  Now,  isn't  that  like  a  man  P"  said  Mrs.  Mab- 
erley,  as  she  turned  indignantly  to  Patience.  "Isn't 
it  like  a  man  P  they  all  talk  such  rubbish  as  that ; 
they  all  tell  us  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other — 
act  in  complete  defiance  of  all  established  custom, 
in  fact — and  if  we  did,  what  a  storm  there  would 
be.  Suppose  Yolante  went  in  a  brown  stuff  gown, 
a  pretty  scowl  we  should  see  on  Mr.  Walter 
Clayton's  face,  shouldn't  we,  Patience  P" 

"  I  hope  not,"  answered  Patience,  trying  to 
look  grave,  "  I  hope  not ;  but  we  can  make  a 
compromise  in  this  case,  mother,  ermine  is  both 
warm  and  white — so  is  miniver — and,  if  you 
want  to  be  simple,  so  is  swan's  down." 

"You're  a  wise  woman,"  said  Clayton  to 
Patience,  "  and  that  is  saying  something." 

"  It  would  be  something  more  if  I  could  say  to 

you,  you're  a  wise  man,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Maberley, 

"  wise  men  are  very  scarce  now  a  days,  sir." 

"  And  so  are  wise  women,"  said  Murray. 

"You  may  think  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Maberley, 

as  she  turned  sharpfy  to  him,  "  yon  may  think  so. 


sir,  because  you've  never  taken  the  trouble  to  look 

for  them." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  imagine  it ;  as  you* ve  not  been  clever  enoQgli 
to  get  one  for  your  wife." 

"  Didn't  want  a  wife,"  said  Murray,  « thick  t 
wife  a  bore— don't  want  to  be  tied  down  to  one 
place  at  my  dinner-table— I'm  a  eosmopolite,  aod 
mean  to  remain  so." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  the  matter,"  add 
the  lady,  "  you  would  marry  to-morrow  if  joa 
could,  but  you  can't ;  the  grapes  are  sour.  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray,  and  because  women  are  in  ficl 
too  wise  to  have  you,  you  say  there  are  none  to  be 
found.     Well  Yolante." 

The  girl  came  quickly  forward,  kissed  Pslience, 
and  then  held  Mrs.  Maberley's  baud,  for  she  vu 
fond  of  the  old  Udy,  and  the  fondoess  w  r- 
tumed,  for  who  could  help  being  fond  of  Yo- 

lante  P 

"  White  net,"  said  Mrs.  Maberley,  nodding  ud 
looking  complacently  at  her,  -  white  net-U»w 
skirts  looped  with  roses ;  or  jessamine  woaU  be 
more  elegant— white  plain  net  up  to  tho  tbiwl; 
sleeves  to  the  wrist,  puffed ;   jassmine  to  fssiei 

the  veil."  .   , 

"Why  ma'am,"  exclaimed  Clayton,  as  be«n» 
out  laughing,  "you  don't  mean  to  sayjw« 
going  to  dress  that  child  in  that  enigmalioii  w- 
tume,  not  one  word  of  which  do  I  undtnta*. 
except  that  you  want  her  to  shiver  in  a  white «« 
dress,  in  the  winter— in  this  foggy  Norember. 

"Pink  jassmine  would  be  better,"  oootiBieJ 
Mrs.  Maberly  as  she  put  Yohmte's  hair  t  m 
more  off  her  brow,  and  then  stood  back  to  studj 
the  effect— "pink  jassmine— only  it  is'nt  made 
fear— or  chrysanthemums— yes— that's  best  of  ill 
—variegated  chrysanthemums-  graduated  fron  Ibe 

back ! " 

"  Variegated  chrysanthemums— graduated  lv» 

the  back"  said  Clayton  to  Patience,  '*  h«  1^ 
mother  gone  mad  P  what  does  she  mean  ?* 

••Make  haste  now,  Yolante,"  said  Mrs.  MiWey, 
"chrysanthemums  it  must  be,  and  we'll  goaDdsee 
about  them  at  once— Foster  may  have  them-" 
not  we'll  get  them  made."  , 

"Stop  a  moment,"  aaid  Clayton,  "dont  f« 
pitj's  sake  give  that  child  cold  by  putUog  beriM 
a  flimsy  net  gown,  can't  you  get  a  white  suk  » 
have  it  lined  with  flannel  P  "  , . 

"White  silk,"  answered  Mrs.  Maberley-  »wtf 
silk  P  "  She  thought  a  few  minutes,  as  gra«ij » 
if  she  were  deliberating  on  the  fate  of  f^j^f^ 
"  White  Bilk,"  she  conUnued— "  white  moirt  per- 

**^' You've  had  cnougb  of  moir<  I  "hould  thisk.' 
said  the  Doctor  aside.  . 

"White  moir6."  continued  the  Mr.  JfT 

gating    her  own  thought%  M»P««»*g-:  ' 
moir6P—too  old!— much  too  oldl    White  w^ 

cadeP-ditto-ditto.  White  g^-^-y^JSi 
will  do  famously— laoe  flounces  P  No  l-w  «» 
— tripla  skirt  P  " 
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*' And  stick  the  flowen  about  it,  if  you  like/* 
said  Clayton. 

•'What  forP"  asked  Mrs.  Maberley,  dryly, 
"what  for P" 

'*  To  make  it  look  pretty,  Ma'am,*'  said  Clayton. 

"Pretty" — pretty  P  what  need  of  that,  Mr. 
Clayton,  if  its  only  oomfortable.  The  brown  stuff 
you  advocated  would'nt  have  had  flowers  about 
itP'* 

"  I'll  never  argue  with  a  woman  agab,"  said 
Clayton,  "they  are  sure  to  turn  the  tables  on 
you. 

"  Keep  to  that  resolve,  Mr.  Clayton^"  said  Mrs. 
Maberley— "  a  very  sensible  one  for  a  man  on  the 
eve  of  marriage." 

"  Now  you  might  save  your  position,  and  make 
a  very  pretty  speech,  Clayton,"  remarked  the 
doctor,  "  by  declaring  that  Clarice  was  an  angel 
and  not  a  woman." 

"I'm  no  believer  iu  mundane  angels,'*  replied 
Clayton,  "  and  I  should' nt  like  them,  if  I  met 
them." 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Maberley,  "  a 
woman's  perfection  is  a  tacit  reproach  to  man's 
imperfections — that's  why  so  many  of  your  sex 
marry  fools.  Sir,  and  let  sensible  women  live  and 
die  single.  Sir." 

"  Have  I  followed  that  rule  P  "  said  Clayton  as 
he  held  her  hand,  detaining  her. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  your 
choice,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Am  I  going  to  marry  a  fool,"  returned  Clayton, 
laughing  and  grasping  her  hand  more  firmly,  "you 
shall  tcH  me  before  you  go — come  now — speak 
out — am  I  about  to  marry  a  fool." 

"  It  is'nt  your  own  fault,  if  you'r  not,"  said  the 
lady,  evasively. 

"  Then,"  pursued  Clayton,  with  a  side  glance  at 
Patience,  "  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say,  that  Clarice 
popped  the  question  to  me — caught  me  in  fact, 
and  so— bongr6  malgr^ — I've  got  a  clever  wife." 

"  Sir  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Maberley,  "  Sir ! " 

"  Madam  I  "  said  Clayton  laughing. 

"  Sir  I  continued  the  lady,  "Sir  I  I  wonder  at 
you.  Sir, — speaking  of  Lady  Marchmont  in  that 
very  indecorous  manner! — I  quite  wonder  at  you, 
Mr.  Clayton !  the  idea  of  Clarice  doing  such  a 
thing — a  lady  whose  conduct  is  in  every  respect 
so  irreproachable — clever  forsooth !  I  should  think 
she  was  clever — and  as  good  as  she  is  clever  too ! 
— much  too  good  for  you.  Sir, — she  is  one  out  of 
a  thousand,  Sir, — and  you  ought  to  esteem  her  too 
highly  to  utter  so  indecorous  a  suspicion  regarding 
her." 

"  Go  and  buy  the  finery  now,"  said  Clayton  as 
he  shook  Mrs.Maberiey's  hand  wormly,  "go  and  buy 
the  finery — I'm  answered." 

"  No  you're  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Maberley,  "  I've 
told  you  what  she  M^not  what  I  think  she  is  I 
my  opinion  may  be  different.  Sir." 

"Whew!"  said  Clayton,  "why  the  shades  of 
Machiavelli  and  old  Talleyrand  will  come  and  tweak 
your  ears  at  night  for  outdoing  them." 


"Spirits  don't  tweak  esrs,  Mr.  Clayton,  it 
wonld'nt  be  dignified." 

"  Well — go  and  bay  the  white  silk,  and  the 
poppies,"  said  (Mayton. 

"  Poppies,"  remarked  Mrs.  Maberiey,  her 
thoughts  drifting  away  to  her  favourite  topic — 
dress.  "  Poppies  !  it  would'nt  be  bad,  but  I  prefer 
chrysanthemums.     Come  Yolante  1 " 

"I  wonder  if  there  ever  was  a  woman  who 
did'nt  care  for  dress,"  said  Murray  as  she  left  the 
room,  "  I'd  turn  benedick  myself  if  I  could  find 
one." 

"  No,  you  would'nt,"  replied  Clayton,  "  she'd 
be  such  a  horrible  sloven !  A  love  of  dress,  res- 
trained  within  bounds  is  an  admirable  thing — ^it 
keeps  women  tidy,  and  makes  them  combine  the 
ornamental  with  the  useful." 

"  White  silk  and  chrysanthemums, — ^you  are  a 
convert,  I  see,"  said  Murray. laughing. 

''  Well  I  dare  say  I  am,"  replied  Clayton,  "  I 
must  own  the  truth,  I  like  Utility,  classically  or 
gracefully  dressed." 

"  Although  you  did  advocate  the  brown  stuff," 
replied  the  doctor,  "  what  an  inconsistent  man  yoa 
are!" 

"  And  therefore  a  singularity  P  "  asked  Clayton. 
"  Show  me  a  consistent  man — one  whose  words  at 
all  times  correspond — whose  maxims  run  in  couples 
— and  whose  tongue  never  gainsays  what  it  has  said 
before — whose  mood  is  never  variable — who  always 
thinks  and  speaks  by  the  same  measured  rule, — 
show  me  such  a  man — and  I  will  tell  you  that  he 
is—" 

"  A  paragon,"  said  the  doctor. 

"No!"  replied  Clayton,  "not  a  paragon,  but 
a  most  confounded  hypocrite.  Inconsistency  is  the 
very  element  of  failing  human  nature — ^we  are  all 
inconsistent — every  mother's  son  of  us." 

"Some  more  so  than  others,"  said  Murray, 
"you— one  of  the  worst." 

"  I  deny  that,"  answered  Clayton,  "  I  could 
find  plenty  of  inconsistency  in  you,  old  fellow, 
shall  I  try  P  " 

"  Not  to  day,"  replied  Murray,  "  there's  the 
doctor  fidgetting  to  be  off." 

"  And  I've  a  lot  of  letters  to  write,"  said  Clay- 
ton, "  it's  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  getting  married, 
but  when  it's  once  done,  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Murray,  "  you  may  marry 
twice,  or  thrice,  or  oftener." 

*'  I'm  not  Bluebeard,"  said  Clayton.  "  I  shall 
see  you  at  night,  doctor,  come  and  dine  with  us." 

"  Better  you  and  Murray  come  to  our  house," 
said  the  doctor,  "then  you  can  bring  Yolante 
home.    Martha  is  sure  to  keep  her.'' 

So,  they  agreed. 


SCENE  xxxrs. 
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"  Come  near,  Yolante,  "  said  Clayton,  as  dinner 
over,  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  fire,  stretched  out 
hii  legs  beforC'  it  and  made  himself  thoroughly 
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oomfortable,  "  come  bere  Yolante  and  tell  me  all 
about  your  shopping — I  shall  soon  play  second 
fiddle — you'll  have  some  one  else  to  chatter  with, 
and  a  good  thing  too,  Clarice  will  be  a  more  suit- 
able companion  than  an  old  fellow  like  myself.** 

"  Of  course  she  will,*'  Replied  Mrs.  Maberley, 
"  it  is  the  wisest  action  of  your  life,  getting  mar- 
ried, Mr.  Clayton, — ^the  pity  is  it  has  not  been 
done  before.** 

"  Better  late  than  neyeri  Ma'am,*'  replied  Clay- 
ton. 

'*  And  better  early  than  late,*'  returned  the  lady. 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Clayton,  "  and  I  wish  I 
eould  persuade  many  of  my  sex  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  There's  that  old  Murray,  sitting  oppositCi 
why  does'nt  he  make  a  match  of  it  with  my  friend 
Spinster?" 

"  Wiih  Patience?  "  said  Mrs.  Maberley,  "  what 
nonsense  you  do  talk — Patience  indeed!  had'nt 
you  better  say  Yolante !  Fancy  my  being  mother- 
in-law  to  a  gentleman  of  his  age !  Such  a  pre- 
posterous idea.  Sir ! " 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Ma'am,"  said  Clayton; 
"  my  child  here,  is  rather  too  young  to  think  of 
marriage — espeeially  with  a  man  almost  old  enough 
to  be  her  grandfather — but  could  she  add  twenty 
years  to  her  life — ^I  don't  know  anyone  to  whom  T 
would  sooner  trust  her,  than  to  him.  E?en  as  it 
is,  I'd  rather  see  her  take  his  name,  than  that  of 
any  of  the  young  scamps,  she  might  fancy,  that 
young  Sinclair,  for  instance.     £h,  Yolante  f  " 

She  smiled  at  him  merrily,^  as  she  shook  her 
head. 

"  She's  not  going  to  marry  anybody  yet,"  con- 
tinued Clayton  as  he  drew  her  closer  to  him,  "I'm 
not  tired  of  her — she's  going  to  stay  with  me  and 
Clarice." 

«  So  she  will  if  she  is  wise,"  said  Mrs.  Maberley, 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  delivering  a  little 
moral  lecture  to  Yolante,  "  young  women  are  far 
too  eager  to  l>e  married ;  they  fancy  they  gain 
freedom  by  the  change ;  why,  even  under  the  most 
ftivourable  circumstances — ^bondage  begins  with 
marriage." 

'*  How  so  P  "  asked  Clayton ;  *'  a  married  woman 
from  her  position  must  have  more  liberty  of  action 
than  a  spinster." 

' '  Apparently  so,"  was  her  reply ;  "  she  can  go 
about  alone,  for  instance,  she  does  not  need  a 
ohaperone  always  dangling  at  her  sleeve,  she  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself;  so  far 
I  grant  you  she  gains  an  extended  degree  of 
liberty ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  all  her  do- 
mestic duties,  which  must  prove  a  barrier  to  her 
independence ;  she  has  her  servants  to  direct  and 
control,  they  are  a  tie  on  her  time  and  attention ; 
then  her  husband  must  be  consulted,  she  will  of 
course  study  his  ebn'trenidnee, — and  that  is  another 
tie  preventing  all  inde|>endent  action.'* 

"Then  a  woman  had  better  not  marry,"  said 
GlaytoD. 

"It  does  not  noceaaarily  follow  that  indepmi- 
denee  ie  happineaa  or  dependence,— as  to  time 


and  occupation, — misery.  AH  1  say  is  that 
women  do  not  gain  liberty  by  marriage,  on  the 
contrary,  they  lose  it ;  but  the  loss  ought  to  b^ 
and  is,  under  favourable  circumstances,  a  pleasnre. 
We  were  never  meant  to  live  solely  for  our  own 
convenience,  Mr.  Clayton.  I  know  a  person,  sir, 
who  once  on  a  time,  some  five- and-t wen tj  yean 
since,  perhaps,  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  att^id  to 
herself.  She  had  no  one  to  care  about,  ooold  go 
in  and  out  when  she  pleased,  might  be  ^tfly  or 
late  for  dinner,  tea,  or  brefl(kfast,  no  friends  troubled 
themselves  about  her.  It  was  a  dreary  life,  and 
she  felt  it  so.  She  dreaded  the  long  winter  eve- 
nings, the  solitary  tea-cup  and  saucer,  the  book  to 
be  read,  alone,  then  to  bed,  no  one  to  saj  God 
keep  you  to  her,  no  one  on  the  following  morning 
to  care  mucb  whether  she  were  living  or  dead, 
except  her  landlady,  maybe,  whose  anxiety  lay  is 
the  direction  of  the  rent.  That  woman  had  perfect 
independence,  yet  it  fuTed  to  make  her  happy  f  ** 

"  She  might  have  been  of  a  morose  tempera- 
ment," said  Clayton. 

"  Not  so,  as  the  sequel  proved ;  for  after  ^ 
had  lived  this  dreary  life  for  some  long  years,  she 
married, — then  how  changed  her  fate  was !  Shs 
had  not  a  moment  she  could  call  her  Own ;  eveiy 
hour  of  the  day  was  occupied,  her  hnsbsMf,  her 
servants,  ber  house,  all  claimed  her  tine;  and 
when,  after  an  interval,  a  little  baby  came,  %^t 
was  a  perfect  slave !  The  day  whicli  onoe  had 
seemed  so  long,  was  now  too  short  for  her  to  do 
all  she  bad  to  do  in  ;  and  the  evenings,  iht  onee 
long  dreary  eyemings,  fled — positively  fled.** 

"  And  was  she  happy  F  "  said  Clayton. 

''  Can  you  ask  Walter  P  Tou  who  have  known 
us  so  long.  Can  you  doubt  whether  the  poor  un- 
friended Martha  Tubbington,  or  the  befriended 
Martha  Maberley  were  the  happier  P" 

"  No,"  said  Clayton,  "  no,  but  it  isn't  flum- 
mery, old  friend,"  he  continued,  looking  at  the 
doctor;  "it  isn't  flummery,  ma'am,  but  %ere  are 
not  many  people  like  Maberley.** 

"There  are  not,"  said  his  wife;  ^be lias  his 
faults,  we  must  not  praise  him  too  much  or  hell 
be  conceited,  he  has  faults,  but  with  them  all  be 
has  made  one  human  being  happy, — Qod  hless 
him." 

•  .  .  ■  a 

"Take  you  Yolante  home,  Murray,"  saidCSay- 
ton.     "  I  shall  walk." 

"  Ah,  your  old  trade  of  dwelling  in  the  past, 
speculating  in  the  future,  philosophising  on  the 
present  P  "   said  Murray. 

"  Yes.    I  want  to  be  alone." 

"  Plain  speaking,"  said  Murray,  as  be  wrapped 
a  shawl  round  Yolante^  preparatory  to  taking  her 
to  the  carriage;  "plain  speaking,  but  I  like  plain 
speaking ;  I'U  sit  up  for  you  ;^donH  wander  about 
all  night." 

"I  shall  go  straight  home.^ 
^  And  as  he  walked  throng  dw  streets^  some  of 
them  crowded  with  jMssers-by^  otiken  itA  and  so- 
litary, he  thought  of  the  woida  oi  Un.  Uabttky, 
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and  then  he  remembered  another  whose  life  had 
been  so  marred,  and  then,  as  a  gaiiy-decked 
woman  passed  him,  he  thought  of  one  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  a  similar  fate. 

"  We  are  responsible  agents,' '  he  said,  as  he 
approached  his  own  door,  "  more  so  than  we  fancy. 
Women's  fate  lies  mnch  in  our  hands ;  we  make 
or  mar  it — externally  at  least.  Many  of  U3  err 
I  believe  fiom  ignorance ;  we  don't  understand  all 
the  finer  points  of  a  woman's  nature,  and  wound 
from  inadvertence.  A  woman's  life  is  so  circum- 
scribed, so  different  to  ours ;  she  learning  to  think 
trifles  of  importance — trifles  which  we  never  re- 
member, perhaps,  or  at  any  rate  place  no  store  by. 
And,  by  the  bye,  perhaps  that  is  another  argument 
for  making  women  turn  artizans;  watchmakers, 
lithographers,  etc. ;  it  would  extend  the  narrow 
limit  of  their  lives — take  them  out  of  themselves. 
But,  what  is  to  become  of  the  surplus  in  the  male 
lineP    That  is  the  difficulty.' 


11 


DBOP   SCENE. 

A  0017HTRT  village,  with  the  blue  sea  rolling  over 
golden  sands  to  the  right,  and  stretching  far  away 
to  the  left  bold  high  cliffs,  bed  chambers  to  the 
snowy  sea-gulL  And  on  the  summit  of  these 
cliffs,  fur  back,  half  a  mile  it  may  be  from  their 
edge,  a  large  dark  grey  stone  house,  not  battle- 
mented,  nor  turreted,  nor  built  in  a  gothic  style ; 
it  is  nothing  but  a  strong,  substantially-built 
English  mansion,  with  a  very  beautiful  park  in  the 
front,  and  a  dark  green  wood  at  the  back. 

In  that  house  lived  Lady  Mary  Shenstone,  and 
it  is  a  busy  place  now,  for  the  wedding  party  have 
assembled  and  the  breakfast  waits  the  guests. 

The  bells  of  the  village  church  ring  merrily, 
and  the  villagers  don't  care  a  bit  for  the  dark 
November  days,  they  find  them  bright  enough  in 
that  pure  country  air,  and  they  laugh  and  talk, 
and  crackle  the  glittering  white  frost  under  their 
feet  as  they  stand  in  the  road  and  wait  for  the 
wedding  cavalcade.  And  it  comes  at  last ;  Clarice 
in  the  carriage  with  the  good  old  doctor,  and  his 
wife,  in  a  moir^ — not  the  moir^  of  damaged  repu- 
tation, but  one  of  the  doctor's  own  particular 
choice,  sent  home  surreptitiously  from  some  un- 
known quarter  of  the  globe — a  moir^  of  such 
costly  fabric,  that  it  '*  goes  to  the  old  lady's  heart 
to  sit  down"  on  it,  and  she  says  so,  and  elicits 
from  Murray  the  suggestion  of  a  go  cart  as  a 
means  of  transport  to  the  church. 

Then  there  is  Yolante,  looking  so  lovely  in  the 
white  silk — Mrs.  Maberley  almost  forgets  her 
own  rooir^  in  her  pride  for  her  proteg^. 

Weddings  are  dull  affairs  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  for  people  very  often  behave  like  idiots,  and 
look  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  hung  instead  of 
married. 

Olayton  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  did  not 
need  a  glass  of  champagne,  like  some  other  bride- 
grooms, to  "  bring  him  up  to  the  mark  ;**  he  made 
all  the  responses  in  his  usual  tone,  and  put  the 


ring  on  his  bride's  finger  with  as  little  concern  as 
he  would  have  clasped  a  bracelet  on  her  arm. 

Clarice  too  acted  like  a  sensible  woman.  She 
took  the  oath,  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  him,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  when  she  left  the  altar  she 
signed  her  new  name  in  the  vestry,  and  received 
the  congratulations  of  her  friends  with  the  most 
perfectly  well-bred  air. 

Yet  neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  were  deficient 
in  feeling,  only  they  did  not,  like  some,  assume 
the  semblance  to  conceal  the  want. 

Wedding  breakfasts  are  intrinsically  stupid. 
There  is  the  best  man's  speech,  and  the  healths 
of  the  bride,  bridegroom,  and  bridesmaids,  with 
other  excuses  of  a  similar  kind,  for  additional 
glasses  of  wine. 

No  one  looks  well  at  a  wedding  breakfast.  The 
veils,  and  the  roses,  and  furbelows,  seem  out  of 
place  in  the  morning ;  they  want  the  "  glare  of 
the  gas-light"  to  carry  them  off.  We  don't  want 
young  Bttglish  girls  decked  oat  in  masquerading 
costume  at  breaUast ;  we  like  them  better  in  their 
quiet  morning  attire.  If  a  girl  acts  bridesmaid 
three  timesi  tradition  says  she  will  die  andd  maid. 
Perhaps  the  reason  is^  that  if  she  is  seen  too  often 
in  this  costume,  those  who  might  prevent  the  con- 
tingency don't  care  to  admire  her. 

Clayton's  wedding  breakfast  was  over,  at  least 
the  part  he  had  to  pUy  in  it  was  over ;  and  he 
waited  in  the  library,  witii  the  doctor  and  Murray, 
for  Ckrioe. 

Nor  had  he  to  wait  long,  for,  with  Yolante 
hanging  on  her  arm,  she  came. 

"  She  is  your  property  until  my  return,  aunt, 
said  Clarice,  as  she  placed  Yolante's  hand  in  that 
of  the  elder  lady's.  "  Take  care  of  her,  aunt ; 
and  you^  Yolante,  remember  you  are  my  proxy 
here." 

*'  Are  you  ready  P"  asked  Clayton. 

"  Yes." 

**  I  hate  *  good-byes,'  "  said  Clayton,  hurriedly. 
"I  hate  saying  *  good-bye;'  but  now — Murray, 
old  friend,  give  us  your  hand — we  have  been  chums 
for  many  a  long  year^-and  now,  when  I  am  about 
to  quit  the  stage — " 

«<  Quit  the  stage,"  said  Murray,  grasping  the 
proffered  hand,  "  not  a  bit  of  it ;  you  only  change 
your  character  in  '  Life's  Drama.'  Hitherto  youVe 
been  Benedick  the  Bachelor,  now  you*re  Benedick 
the  Married  Man." 

"  And  there  need  not  be  a  happier  Beatrice  in 
the  kingdom,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  watched  their 
carriage  drive  away.  ''  She  were  an  excellent  wife 
for  Benedick." 

•"  And,"  continued  Murray,  "  we  may  quote  from 
the  old  poet  again,  and  say  of  the  Benedick  of  the 
hour, '  He  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  approved  valour, 
and  confirmed  honesty.'  But  Lady  Mary  must 
wish,  to  use  another  quotation,  and  say,  '  Stand 
not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go  at  once,' 
— she  must  be  very  tired." 

'*  These  weddings  are  sad  affairs,  after  all,"  said 
the  doctor,  ••  they  savour  of  parting — severance. 
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When  a  roan  gets  io  my  lime  of  life  he  doesn't  like 
<o  lose  any  of  his  old  friends,  or  have  them  take  a 
new  form." 

•<A  selfish  feeling/*  replied  Marray;  *«hut  I 
share  it.  I  am  positively  jealoas  of  that  Lady 
Marchroont ;  she  has  robbed  me  of  my  oldest  and 
dearest  friend.** 


"  And  thus  it  mast  be  ever/*  said  the  doelor : 
"old  charsclers  to  make  way  for  new  ones  ; — the 
scenes  shift  and  more — first  dark,  then  light — 
now  storm — now  sunshine — until  we  have  all 
played  our  allotted  parts,  and  the  heavy  caitaia 
falls  over  thb  dbaxa  ov  tin." 


THE    ISLAND    CITY. 


BMUtifttl  Island  City  \ 
Home  of  my  heart,  sweet  city  of  my  dreamt  I 
Thee,  do  mine  eyes  again  heboid  ;  my  feet. 
Do  they  again  soft  pren  thy  velvet  lawns. 
Thy  golden  sands,  or  tread  thy  silent  ttreeU  ? 
Loved  Alma  Mater,  at  thy  claisic  gates. 
Do  I  thy  soo  once  more  with  reverence  stand. 
My  ears  sweet  gladdened  with  the  shout  of  youth. 
My  heart  outgushing  with  o'erflowing  joy ! 

Yea  t  yes !  Blest  sacred  city  of  my  love, 
On  thee  at  last  I  rapturous  gate ;  my  hlood 
Sweet  rushes  with  the  impetuous  throb  of  youth. 
Elastic  vigour  nerves  my  bounding  feet ; 
Fain  would  I  join  that  boyish,  merry  throng. 
Share  in  these  gambols  on  the  daisied  green, 
For  O !  I  feel,  sweet  love,  I*m  young  again ! 
Flow  on  ye  silver  tears,  my  cheeks  begem 
With  liquid  pearls,  more  precious  far  than  gold  ; 
This  heart,  cold,  hard  as  rock  of  adamant, 
Steeled  'gainst  the  love  and  sympathy  of  man 
Yields.,  softens,  opens,  breaks,  outgushes  free, 
At  sight  of  thee,  thou  city  of  my  love ! 

My  sweet,  first  love  I  tost  on  life's  stormy  waves. 
Like  shivered  barque,  I  seek  thy  sheltered  haven ; 
My  own  first  love !  like  weary,  wounded  dove 
I've  crossed  the  seas  to  nestle  in  thy  breast : 
Strange,  wissrd  charm  that  binds  my  soul  to  thee. 
Mysterious  chain  that  links  my  fate  with  thine ! 

What  strange  sensations  thrill  my  brain  ;  it  reels 
Tumultuous  with  exuberant  joy  I    The  film 
Falls  from  my  gladdened  eyes :  rapt  now  I  gase 
With  aweet  exulting  wonder  on  the  earth. 
Erst  dark  with  clouds  and  storms ;  now  beautifbl 
With  radiant  glory  as  the  sunny  fields 
Of  paradise ;  then  on  the  azure  sky. 
Full  of  celestial  music,  soft,  and  deep. 
Entrancing  glad  the  soul,  as  if  some  quire 
Of  hymning  angels  struck  their  golden  lyres. 
Now  Tofl  my  pallid  cheeks,  the  fragrant  winds 
Refresh,  with  wooing  tenderness  embrace 
My  burning,  feverish  brow,  then  strike  the  chords 
Of  this  lone,  now  reviving  heart,  until 
Like  sweet  ^olian  harps  it  vibrates  soft. 
First  tremulous,  and  famt,  till  gathering  strength. 
Its  notes  rise  full  and  rich,  in  organ  tonea, 
Melodious,  blending  loud  with  heavenly  songs ! 

Almighty  Father !  Great  Incarnate  God ! 
Who  turns  men's  hearts  like  streams  of  water  deep, 
O !  let  my  soul  pour  forth  in  grateful  strains. 
Its  first  glad  anthem,  Lord  of  Ilosta,  to  thee  I 

Dear!  dear  each  well -remembered  spot  I 
The  green  sward  bright,  where,  high  with  youthful  joy, 
I  struck  the  bounding  ball ;  the  golden  sands. 
Where  oft,  in  dreamy  mood,  I  wandered  lone. 
Rejoicing  in  my  solitude ;  the  rocks. 
Where,  like  the  chamois,  I  bounded  free. 
And  leapt  from  crag  to  crag ;  the  lighthouse  tower. 
From  which  I  wondering  gased  with  trembling  awe 
On  the  great  high  billows  cresting  into  foam  ; 
The  level  *' links"  far  stretching  to  the  sea. 
The  sandy  hills  crowned  with  the  hardy  bent, 
The  bridge  majestic  spanning  high  the  stream, 


The  wide-spread  basin  gemmed  with  silver  waves. 
With  undulating  hills  on  either  hand, 
Where  wood  and  hsmlet,  tower,  and  sanny  Add, 
Fringed  with  the  purpling  clouds,  hannonioos  bleo^ 
A  gorgeous  landscape — oheriahed  m  my  dreams ! 

At  first,  how  much  the  same  each  thing  appcus. 
But  in  detail,  how  changed !  the  laadmarka  old. 
By  stately  buildings,  crescents,  streets,  and  squarca. 
Obliterated,  gone  alaa  I  for  ever. 
But  saddeft  change  of  all^at  every  turn 
New,  unknown  facea  greet  my  eye,  no  hand 
Outstretched  and  warm,  or  hale,  and  cheerful  voice 
Of  hearty  welcome  greets  the  wanderer  home : 
No  friendly  nod,  or  faintest  recognition. 
Each  passes  on  his  way  all  unconcerned, 
A  generation  new — they  know  mo  not ! 

And  yet,  sweet  spot,  although  unknown,  where  core 
My  voice  the  loudest,  led  the  merry  throng, 
I  love,  adore,  I  bless  thee  still :  for  here 
While  roaming  wild,  a  thoughtless  boy,  I  found 
Half  hidden  by  the  blooming  furxe,  my  hafp. 
Which  then  I  fondled  as  an  idle  toy 
For  pastime  striking  faint  ils  silver  chords. 
Extracting  sounds  so  low,  so  sweet,  so  soft, 
As  thrilled  my  young  soul  with  celestial  fire. 
And  strange,  wild,  new,  o'erwhelming  joy ! 


My  harp !  thou  once  frail,  childish  plaything : 
The  heaven-prised  gift,  my  great,  my  ehiefeat  joy  ; 
Who  tlirough  life's  chequered  scenes,  hath  damftUasa 

stood 
At  my  right  hand  alone  when  all  had  fled; 
Thy  strains  of  silvery  sweetness,  soft  and  calm. 
Unto  my  restleaa  apirit  bringing  peace ; 
Who  filled  with  hope's  sweet  music,  glad  my  aool. 
When  o'er  it  aad  the  cloud  of  sorrow  hung ; 
The  past  all  dark,  the  future  full  of  gloom ; 
Who  to  my  heart  the  closer  clung,  the  more 
The  merciless,  fierce,  unpitying  tempest  raged ; 
Who,  though  when  sunshine  came,  and  akiea  seicac. 
Thee  I  ungratefully  forgot,  lone  mourned 
My  wayward  love,  yet  iuly  loved  the  more  I 

My  harp !  when  time's  sand-glass  at  last  is  ran, 
Life's  panorama  o'er,  and  I  ascend. 
Redeemed  and  saved,  triumphant  to  the  aky, 
Thou  ahalt  go  with  me,  all  thy  golden  atrings 
Vibrating  sweet  to  angela'  rushing  wings. 
Till  at  heaven's  gates,  bejewelled  bright  with  g«ma. 
And  re-attuned  to  glad  and  glorious  aongs 
My  notes,  full,  rich,  in  cadence  sweet  shall  swell 
The  minstrelsy  of  Heaven ! 

Sweet  is  the  air. 
The  winds  soft  viewless  wings  are  perfumed  sweet 
With  breath  of  blooming  furse ;  the  glad  biida  ehamt 
Melodious  songs,  which  stir  the  heart  with  joy. 
And  memory  her  gifts  unbidden  brings ; 
Scenes  of  the  past  come  crowding  freah  and  bright 
As  when  in  youth's  glad  morn  they  first  my  soul 
Thrilled  with  luxurious  joy  t     My  first  love,  eoine. 
We'll  bound,  as  we  were  wont  in  daya  of  yore. 
Along  these  golden  sands,  all  blending  soft 
Our  merry  voices  with  the  ocean's  song ! 

James  C.  Gpthmb. 
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RIFLE    VOLUNTEERS. 


A  FFW  months  ago  some  parties  proposed  the 
organisation  of  rifle  volunteers  in  lar|;e  towns. 
For  years  successive  Governments  had  been 
urged  to  arm  the  people ;  but  successive  Go- 
vernments seemea  less  afraid  of  our  rivals 
than  their  own  subjects.  The  British  people 
were  certainly  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
arms.  A  large  number  of  the  manu&cturing 
operatives  and  tradesmen  never  fired  a  gun, 
and  could  not  load  one,  with  security  to  their 
neighbours  and  themselves.  This  is  not  a 
safe  state.  Society  must  always  be  able  to 
protect  itself.  The  necessity  is  more  appa- 
rent in  a  rich  countiy  than  in  any  other. 
Here  we  want  many  reforms,  and  we  speak 
out  respecting  them — ^under  gratitude,  how- 
ever for  many  privileges,  that  are  worth  the 
maintenance,  and  well  repay  preservation. 
Among  them  we  count  personal  liberty  high 
and  valuable,  but  we  must  pay  for  its  use. 
Part  of  the  price  is  an  expensive  army  and 
navy.  All  continental  nations  provide  by 
conscription  for  these  services.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  compulsory  enlistment,  they 
have  cheap  sailors  and  soldiers.  This  &cility 
is  not  allowed  among  us.  With  all  our  duties 
and  payments,  we  have  not  that  tax.  Out 
sailors  or  soldiers  enlist  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  they  have  to  be  paid  an  equivalent  for 
current  wages.  Any^  other  European  state 
can  maintain  its  armies  for  half  the  sum  per 
thousand  that  we  pay  and  promise ;  yet  we 
neither  pay  nor  promise  too  much — perhaps 
rather  too  little. 

Our  army  and  navy  are  scattered  over  the 
globe.  A  great  politician  in  the  United 
States  said  that  the  roll  of  our  morning  drum 
never  ceased.  The  extent  of  our  possessions 
answers  our  purpose,  but  involves  responsi- 
bilities. An  army,  numerous  if  brought  to- 
gether, are  scattered  over  the  earth;  and 
even  including  the  depots  of  regiments  on 
colonial  and  /oreign  service,  the  entire  force 
at  home  is  never  numerous. 

The  extension  of  steam  power  in  foreign 
navies  has  reduced  the  advantages  of  our 
insular  position.  Even  with  great  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  our  navy,  a  numerous  army 
might  land  on  our  coasts,  with  little  incon- 
venience. U'ntil  lately,  however,  we  appear 
to  have  Uved  without  a  channel  fleet,  and  we 
are  unacquainted  with  any  means  to  prevent 
a  Russian  fleet  from  bombarding  Edinburgh  or 
Leith,  or  even  landing  an  armed  force,  and 
leiring  contributions. 

The  defenceless  condition  of  the  countiy  is 
not  a  new  discovery.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellmgton  fi;ave  information  to 
the  Government  that  might  have  akirmed  his 


colleagues  in  political  circles.  Twelve  years^ 
if  not  more,  nave  passed  since  the  late  Earl 
of  Ellesmere  expressed  his  conviction  that,  in 
case  of  an  invasion,  all  that  the  Guards  could 
do  would  be  to  march  out  of  London  at  one 
side,  as  the  enemy  marched  in  at  the  other. 
The  Earl  of  EUesmere  did  not  certainly  make 
a  high  estimate  of  the  difficulties  natural  to  a 
march  on  London  through  a  desperate  enemy's 
country.  These  remarks  were  not  caused  by 
any  dread  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  not  a 
prominent  figure  then  in  the  world.  His 
advent  to  power ;  his  conduct  on  the  French 
throne ;  and  the  magnitude  of  his  armaments, 
have  roused  the  country.  But  although  he 
were  a  private  citizen,  and  a  John  Smith 
secundus  next  month,  the  same  necessity 
would  exist  for  preparations.  We  do  not  arm 
against  Louis  Napoleon,  but  against  possibi- 
lities. Louis  FhUippe  or  his  sons ;  General 
Changamier  or  his  colleagues — ^may  have 
been  as  dangerous  neighbours  as  Louis  Na^ 
poleon  and  his  friends.  Yet  the  Emperoi 
wields  more  irresistible  power  than  either  of 
them.  He  commands  a  larger  army  ;  he  gives 
less  accounting  of  his  revenue,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  expended ;  and  he  is  more 
dependent  on  external  supplies  of  excitement 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Tuilleries. 

France  is  not  the  only  quarter  frx)m  which 
we  may  expect  trouble.  We  do  not  arm 
against  France  or  fix)m  fear  of  France — 
against  Russia  or  from  fear  of  Russia,  but 
against  coalitions  and  possibilities;  and  be- 
cause it  beseems  a  nation  with  flags  in  every 
breeze,  and  on  every  sea,  to  be  prepared  for 
all  contingencies. 

A  numerous  party  in  this  country  oppose 
these  movements,  because  they  deem  them  cal- 
culated to  provoke  hostilities ;  but  if  the  con- 
clusions were  correct,  continental  nations 
must  be  more  irascible  than  we  islanders 
are,  for  they  have  had  national  guards  since 
the  peace  of  1815.  And  the  British  Govern- 
ment or  pe<>ple  never  quarrelled  with  the  in- 
stitution. This  party  oppose  these  proceed- 
ings because  they  say  that  drill  and  uniforms 
inculcate  a  martial  spirit.  That  is  their  ob- 
ject, or  one  of  their  purposes.  A  martial 
spirit  by  itself  is  neither  despicable  nor 
wicked.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  quar- 
relsome spirit,  which  in  man  or  nation  is  a 
great  calunity. 

The  same  party  assure  us  that  if  an  inva- 
sion of  the  countiy  were  attempted,  the  nation 
would  arise  and  destroy  these  unwelcome 
visitors.  Probably  no  assurance  of  the  kind 
is  necessary,  but  the  business  in  question 
could  be  done  with  greater  economy  of  blood 
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by  persons  who  had  acquired  a  little  know- 
ledge of  the  trade,  than  by  others  who  might 
have  to  learn  the  use  of  weapons. 

Again,  we  believe  that  invasion  vriil  not 
occur  if  in  addition  to  the  conviction  that 
they  are  not  wanted,  the  {Mfobable  invaders 
have  the  feeling  that  they -would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain,  if  they  did  not  perish  by  an 
over  warm  welcome.  In  that  sense  the  real 
peace  societies  are  these  organised  companies 
of  volunteers,  and  the  best  of  tracts  addressed 
to  foreigners,  who  do  not  read  our  language, 
are  rifles.  The  hieroglyphics  of  great  ship, 
and  their  heavy  and  rifled  guns  are  intelligible 
universaUy. 

The  rifle  volunteers  have  sprung  into 
strength  with  amazing  rapidit}\  Companies 
exist  in  nearly  all  large  towns,  and  in  Buuiy 
rural  districts,  although  the  numb^  of  men 
actually  enrolled  is  not  correctly  stated.  The 
Edinburgh  companies  were  first,  perhaps,  in 
organisation.  Some  of  Hhem  have  been  under 
dnll  for  five  or  six  months,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered proficient.  The  Glasgow  companies 
are  now  more  numerous,  and  really  ware  first 
employed  in  an  honorary  and  official  service. 
They  number  considerably  ov«*  2,000 ;  and 
contrasting  the  population  oi  Ola^w  with 
that  of  the  three  bngdoms,  the  number  would 
infi^r  a  total  force  of  120,000.  That  city  is, 
however,  fiirther  forward — ^nearly  as  usual — 
than  its  rivals ;  and  Manckestcor,  tha  centre 
at  one  period  of  the  non-arming  party,  ianow 
engaged  in  the  collection  of  funds  for  the 
equipment  of  several  companies.  London 
could  not  be  fiurlv  compared  with  tha  other 
great  cities ;  as  it  had  rifle  volunteers  several 
years  since. 

The  proposal  has  been  successfol  in 
attracting  considerable  numbers  of  one  class, 
and  the  Government  have,  it  is  said,  agreed  to 
find  rifles  for  all  the  men  in  each  case.  By 
this  means  the  rifle  volimteers  will  become 
equivalent  gradually  to  a  local  militia.  Dur- 
ing the  last  war,  the  majority  of  the  trained 
bands  in  the  country  belonged  to  the  loeal 
militia.  They  were  not  required  to  serve  out 
of  the  country.  They  were  officered,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  men  of  their  own 
selection.  Their  training  occurred  at  aon- 
venient  hours  for  the  majority  of  the  men, 
and  they  were  exercised  oceasionally  in  large 
bodies.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
rifle  movement  will  become  something  of  the 
same  nature,  and  be  equally  complete  in  its 
organisation. 

Many  speeches  were  made  during  the  last 
month  on  the  subject,  with  the  ccRumon 
comparisons  to  the  ancient  archers,  their 
manners  and  weapons ;  and  the  ordinary  ex- 
citements to  dilligence  in  drill  and  practice. 
Some  of  the  speakers  told  how  &eAdB  were 
won,    in    Sequent  terms.     Others  became 


more  specific  on  the  duties  of  volunteers. 
They  even  condescended  to  the  detail  of 
means  by  which  volunteers  might  make 
themselves  generally  useful.  As  yet  the  idea 
appears  to  stop  with  the  duties  of  *'  light 
soldiers*'  assigned  to  them  by  Sir  Ardiibald 
Alison  of  Glasgow.  We  trust  their  training 
wiU  proceed  in  a  diflerent  line.  Light  com- 
panies, who  are  expected  to  discharge  the 
duties  comprised  formerly  in  those  of  rifle- 
men, have  the  most  ardous  part  of  the  entire 
business,  the  greater  fiitigue,  fighting,  and 
marching.  They  are  natiuwll^  led  to  trust 
more  to  their  rifles,  and  proficiency  in  their 
use,  than  is  either  desirable  or  necessary  in 
numerous  bodies  of  soldiers.  Some  ofiSoex^ 
allege  that  the  ditching  and  dodging  arouiid 
Sebastopol  spoiled  the  morale  of  the  regi- 
ments engaged  principally  in  the  trenches. 
The  men  got  accustomed  to  look  for  shells, 
and  watch  for  shots.  Prom  the  dbaracter  of 
the  service,  that  practice  became  abscdutelT 
requisite,  and  did  not  qualify  them  for  those 
field-duties,  by  which  fi^uently,  but  morv 
generally  now  than  heretofore,  battles  are  won. 
It  may  be  a  lamentable  prospect,  but  we 
believe  it  is  true  that  greater  precision  in  the 
use  of  rifles  has  drawn  armies  earlier  together 
than  was  their  use  and  wont.  Men  cannot 
be  mancBUvered  in  large  masses  within  a 
quarter  or  half  a  mUe,  as  was  done  fonnex-ly 
&ft  hours,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  smoke ;  be- 
cause now  the  fire  would  be  &tal  rapidly.  In 
thelast  Italian  war,  the  war  of  the  present  year, 
it  appears  now  that  the  French  dm  not  that 
advantage  over  the  heavier  Austrians»  of 
which  we  read  in  the  battles  of  the  first  Ka- 

Soleon.  Either  the  Austrians  were  better 
isciplined  and  although  borne  back,  could 
not  be  broken  u]p  and  scattered,  or  a  change 
has  become  reqmsite  in  tactics.  Perhaps,  the 
latter  supposition  may  be  true,  and  is  true, 
according  to  the  theory  we  have  mentioned. 
If  it  be  ocnrrect,  the  practice  of  the  bayonet 
becomes  not  less  essential  than  that  of  the 
rifle.  It  may  even  be  more  important,  and 
although  activity  and  personal  strengtli  are 
elements  of  success  in  its  use,  yet  somethim; 
is  gained  by  skiU. 

Individuals  from  the  diflerent  coun»ames  in 
course  of  drill  have  been  trained  to  tlie  use  of 
the  rifle  in  the  schools  of  musketry  at  Hjthe ; 
but  perhaps  a  better  and  cheapo  plan  would 
bring  the  teachers  to  all  the  men,  insteiwl  of 
a  few  men  to  the  teachers.  Wonderfol  attain- 
ments are  promised  at  Hythe,  aocordiug  to 
some  of  the  lectures  on  gunnery,  which  we 
have  read,  and  assuming  ^t  they  are  oor- 
reetly  reported.  Some  parties  sa^,  or  are 
stated  to  have  said,  that  they  taught  their 
scholars  the  use  of  the  rifle  without  employ- 
ing powder  or  shot.  So  fiir  of  its  um  mAv 
be  taught  in  th^t  eoonoioical  mauutiri  but  as^ 
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bowmen  were  not  produced  without  airows, 
we  have  no  hope  that  '^  good  shots  "  will  be 
produced  without  wasting  a  little  gunpowder. 
The  same  lecturers  informed  their  audience 
that  in  old  times  good  bowmen  could  split  an 
apple  with  their  arrows,  at  a  distance  of  600, 
yards.  Tale^  improve  with  time,  but  the 
achieyemeata  with  the  arrows  would  depend 
upon  the  atafce  of  the  wind,  and  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  riflemen  should  split 
apples.  If  they  will  take  a  larger  margin,  and, 
be  sure  to  hit  some  part  within  the  line,  they 
will  do  well.  AJ^r  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  practical 
buainess,  and  the  men  who  study  gunnery 
need  not  believe  all  that  they  hear.  The  late 
Sir  George  Cathcart  is  said  by  one  lecturer, 
to  have  sent  for  two  hundred  Swiss  riflemen 
to  hunt  the  Gaffres  on  the  African  mountains. 
jS^o  man  was  better  acquainted  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  army  than  Sir  George 
Cathcart,  and  he  must  have  known  that  it 
contained  men  not  less  expert  in  the  use  of 
their  rifles  than  any  who  could  be  found  in 
Switzerland.  If  he  had  been  hard  pushed 
for  good  shots,  two  hundred  ^pune  keepers  or 
poaph^ors  would  have  sorved  his  endj  and  could 


have  been  procured.  He  had  at  hand  the 
Cape  riflemen,  who  are  proficient  in  the  use 
of  that  weapon.  At  any  hour  of  all  the 
years  in  the  century,  this  country  could  have 
had  the  services  of  several  thousand  of  the 
best  marksmen  in  the  world,  as  light  soldiers 
or  mounted  guerillas.  No  doubt  could  ever 
have  existed  on  the  subject.  But  Sir  George 
Cathcart  died  at  Inkerman,  and  the  last  words 
ascribed  to  him  were  addressed  to  one  regi- 
ment, whose  cartridges  had  been  nearly  used, 
"  men  you  have  your  bayonets."  The 
students  at  Hythe  may  be  aissured  that  these 
instruments  &rm  the  last  resort,  and  they 
can  practice  their  use  at  seasons  when  rifle 
shooting  is  not  altogether  convenient.  They 
inay  never  need  them,  and  their  oi^nization 
is  one  of  the  means  calculated  to  prev^t 
their  absolute  employment  on  our  soil.  For 
that  end  the  means  must  be  more  than  nomi- 
nal— ^they  must  be  real.  The  men  must  meet 
hostile  criticism,  and  be  superior  to  the  old 
bourgoise  guards  of  Paris.  They  may  th^^ 
save  Ufe  and  property,  by  turning  aside  the 
steps  of  adventurous  Zouaves,  and  preserve 
peace  by  a  proficiency,  a^uiied  easily,  in  the 
^  of  war. 
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We  tremble  to  qaote  statistics.  They  are  dis- 
liked generally.  People  say  that  they  are  not 
light  reading.  It  is  true  that  they  are  necessary 
and  profitable ;  but  they  are  not  light  and  pleasing, 
— standing  in  that  respect  in  the  position  of  the 
multiplication  table.  A  shopkeeper  finds  mental 
arithmetic  necessary  to  his  busineas,  and  he  re- 
quires it ;  the  people  ought  to  feel  that  statistics 
are  essential  to  their  business,  and  occasionally 
read  up  in  them.  Statistics  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  calicoes,  and  silks,  and  woollens,  and 
all  the  other  ornamenta  and  necessaries  of  huma- 
nity. If  we  do  not  keep  right  with  and  up  with 
them,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  the  crowds  of  inter- 
esting babies  and  little  children  who  are  to  form 
the  next  generation.  All  the  mothers,  with  the 
small  exception  of  inhuman  people  among  them, 
are  interested  in  the  well-being  of  their  children, 
and  think  sometimes,  perhaps,  whether  in  after 
years  they  will  hare  bad  or  good  wages,  nothing  to 
do  or  plenty  of  work.  These  oareaand  forethoughts 
are  not  affected  by  statistioa,  bat  by  proceedings 
of  whioh  they  are  the  only  proof.  We  see  from 
thi^m  how  the  current  of  national  interests  flowa-r- 
and  oationai  interests  are  those  of  individuals ;  who 
will  npt  stand  for  a  moment  to  examine  their  own 
balance-sheet. 
The  popular  litbratare  among  one  class  relatea 


the  loves  of  an  earl  and  a  marchioness,  with  inoi- 
pient  intrigues,  and  very  much  to  be  regretted 
blunders  and  mistakes,  with  strong  spicings  of 
pistolling  and  small  s wording,  perverse  fathers  and 
stupid  mothers,  and,  as  already  said,  duelling  and 
shooting  such  as  occur  in  no  land  out  of  the  United 
States — and  scarcely  there,  save  in  such  places  ajs 
California,  or  a  slave  state  like  the  Garolinas, 
which  have  had  experts  at  cow-hiding  for  senators ; 
or  New  Orleans,  where  two  doctors  have  this  sea- 
SQu  ended  a  consultation  respecting  a  patient  by 
revolvers ;  or  Virginia. 

Hodge  the  ploughman,  Jones  the  joiner,  and 
Davis  the  small  manufacturer,  have  not  the 
smallest  possible  personal  interest  in  these  affairs ; 
for  they  neither  intend  to  love  marchionesses  par- 
ticularly, nor  do  princesses  propose  to  love  them  ; 
and  they  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  employ^ 
ing  pistols,  or  using  small  swords,  in  a  duel ;  so 
they  need  not  be  very  much  concerned  in  these 
matters,  except  by  way  of  amusement  of  a  non- 
edifying  nature.  But  they  should  be  oonoerned 
in  our  despised  figures,  and  our  neglected  statistics ; 
for  they  relate  to  their  homes^  and  the  means  of 
improving  them ;  to  their  profits,  and  the  means 
of  honestly  increasing  them ;  to  their  fellow  men, 
and  how  to  make  them  happier.  Certainly,  the 
majority  of  human  minds  are  not  mathematical  by 
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natare ;  bni  the  Ughtest  amongst  ihem  maj  digest 
all  the  figures  that  a  sane  man  will  insert  in  a 
monthly  magaiine. 

MoreoYcr,  we  are  to  make  them  lighter — not  in 
authority,  but  in  the  way  of  telling  them — than 
figures  are  put  usually.  Nobody  can  make  rhyme 
out  of  these  nine  keys ;  and  yet,  there  is  a  ?ast 
quantity  of  sentiment  in  them.  MiUions,  even 
hundreds  of  thousands,  are  poetical ;  and  a  thou- 
sand millions — the  number  of  human  beings  on 
ihe  globe  at  this  period — become  sublime. 

E?en  our  argument  has  a  poetical  purpose,  and 
our  object  is  sentimental ;  for  in  stating  facts  that 
show  the  advantages  of  colonies  to  the  high  wages 
and  short  time  party  in  this  country,  we  only 
advoca  te  the  propriety  of  keeping  by  good  old 
friends*  with  all  the  domestic  and  home  associatioiis 
that  a  laureate  could  work  into  an  idyll. 

Our  materials  are  cheap ;  and  in  that  respect 
they  are  slight.  For  sixpence,  one  shilling,  or 
eighteen  pence,  the  bundle  will  be  gi?en  to  any 
purchaser  of  parliamentary  documents;  only  we 
may  put  them  in  a  more  readable  form  than  the 
original ;  but  we  shall  not  draw  upon  fancy  for 
figures,  after  the  manner  of  partisan  statisticians 
who  swarm  in  the  w  orld. 

Our  purpose  is  to  examine  the  colonial  and 
foreign  trade,  with  the  intention  of  showing,  if  it 
be  true,  that  the  trade  of  the  colonies  is,  in  their 
imperii  condition,  far  more  profitable  to  us  than 
our  commerce  with  foreign  states,  and  therefore 
that  they  aid  materially  in  maintaining,  if  they  are 
unable  to  increase,  the  rate  of  home  wages  ;  and 
further,  that  if  the  emigration  directed  to  the 
United  States  had  been  guided  into  the  oolonies, 
the  empire  would  have  been  stronger,  and  our 
population  at  home  would  have  had  higher  wages 
and  more  work  than  at  this  day.  These  are  ra- 
ther important  considerations,  and  they  do  not 
receive  all  the  attention  merited  by  them.  Still, 
they  are  quite  plain,  and  the  means  of  knowing  all 
the  facts  concerning  them  are  very  cheap.  Yet  a 
mist  like  that  of  November  is  often  cast  over  the 
plainest  figures,  and  they  are  cooked,  doctored,  and 
shuffled  in  and  out,  and  through  and  through  party 
purposes,  until  they  can  scarcely  be  recognised  by 
their  mcst  intimate  friends. 

The  increase  of  cur  exportations  has  formed  the 
theme  of  many  eloquent  congratulations  on  our 
good  fortune ;  but  they  have  been  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding,  if  not  a  greater  inc tease  of  our 
importations ;  and  this  latter  fact  is  kept  more  out 
of  sight  than  the  increased  exportations,  or  accom- 
panied by  the  explanation  that  if  we  did  not  want 
the  goods  we  would  not  take  them — which  must, 
we  suppose,  be  likewise  true  of  other  people. 

These  accounts  were  not  kept  regularly  until 
1854,  but  since  that  year  the  computed  value  of 
the  imports  has  been  preserved,  and  we  ha  ve  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  inaccurate.  The  same 
anxiety  is  evinced  to  obtain  exact  returns  of  the 
exportations  and  the  importations,  both  in  quantity 
and  iu  value.     The  computed  val^e  of  the  impor 


tations  of  colonial  and  foreign  produce  into  tin 
United  Kingdom  during  the  last  five  years  appeui 
in  the  subjoined  table  :— 


1854 

1853 
1 856 
1857 
1858 


152,389,053 
143,548,850 
172,544.154 

187,844,4(1 
163,795,808 


The  diminution  in  1855  as  contrasted  with  IHol 
was  almost  five  and  tevem  eigkika  ptr  cni,\  bat, 
also  contrasted  with  1854,  the  increase  of  1856  vts 
tkirieen  and  one^eighih  per  cent. ;  of  1857,  i^atg- 
three  amd  one  fonrtk  per  cent. ;  and  of  1858,  i 
fraction  over  «ur  and  tkree  JbuHki  per  cent.  Tiie 
present  year  will  perhaps  exceed  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, although  the  amount  cannot  he  knovn 
until  1860  has  progressed  for  some  weeks. 

The  exportations  from  the  United  Kingdom  ire 
given  in  the  following  figures  for  the  same  fiw 
years : — 

97,184,7M 

95,688,065 

116,886,943 


1834 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 


133,066,107 
116,614^1 


Contrasting  1855  with  the  previous  year,  s  diiiii- 
nution  appears  of  rather  more  than  one  ettdt^ 
per  cent.;  but  contrasted  with  the  same  jev > 
namely  1854,  there  is  an  increase  of  over  «»«» 
Mi  OM  tfi^iUA  per  cent  ia  1856 ;  and  an  iocntse 
in  1857  of  tweni^fiee  and  a  half  per  cent;  vitl> 
an  addition  for  1858  of  almost  iweniff  per  cent - 
in  both  cases  over  1854. 

A  comparison  in  this  form  would  exhibitlM 
follovring  resulU.  The  per  centage  of  expottatiow 
is  marked  on  tiie  first,  and  of  imporUtions  on  the 
second  culumn : — 


1854 
1855  ... 
1866  ... 

1857  ... 

1858  ... 


£tporti.  Import!. 

\\  per  oeot.  ...       5|  per  cent.  diai»«»«l'« 

19J      13|      -.        we««« 

35§       „         ...  33^ 
30        „         ...       6| 


M 
•f 


n 
» 


Appearing  in  this  Uble,  our  exportations  increise 
more  rapidly  than  our  importations ;  but  this  w 
not  an  absolute  but  a  relative  movement-jfor  U 
resembles  the  comparative  increase  of  a  small  tn 
prosperous  town  over  a  large  and  prosperous  toirn. 
The  per  centage  of  increase  may  be  greater,  wbi 
the  absolute  numbers  are  going  farther  aslrsy  in- 
stead of  approaching  equality.     We  may  ^f^r^ 
absolute  decrease  and  increase  of  each  year  w  so 
sovereigns:— > 

1854  ...       Exports.  Importa. 

1855  ...       1,406.641  ...       8,846,308  diinin«W»' 

1856  ...  18.643,223  ...  20.155.10liBcret*- 

1857  ...  34^881,381  ...  85,455,388       ». 

1858  ...  19,439,605  ...  11,406,750       » 

The  comi)arison  extends  to  four  of  the  five  V^ 
We  have  nothing  wherewith  to  compare  the  nrt* 
of  the  series.  Although  the  proportionate  incnftiw 
of  exports  was  greater  than  that  of  imports  botfi 
in  1846  and  1847,  yet  the  absolute  increase  oi 
importations  considerably  exceeded  tfc**  ^  *"*' 
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sales.  The  balance  changed  in  1858.  It  was  also 
more  gratifjfing  in  185&,  and  we  hare  reason  for 
belisTing  that  it  will  be  equally  satbfaotory  in  the 
present  year. 

The  excess  of  the  computed  Talne  of  importa- 
tions oyer  sales  in  each  of  the  years  named  was,  in 


1854 

£55,204,827 

1855 

47.8Mi765 

1858 

66,717.208 

1857 

65,778.884 

1858 

47,181,472 

These  adrerse  balances  are  large,  but  they  are 
modified  by  the  re-exportation  of  colonial  and 
foreign  produce.  We  buy  more  colonial  and  foreign 
goods  than  we  eat  or  wear.  The  three  kingdoms 
are,  in  some  articles,  the  wholesale  warehouses  of 
Ihe  world.  This  trade  is,  indeed,  chiefly  confined 
to  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  of  the  two,  even  in 
proportion  to  its  larger  population,  Engkmd  has  a 
larger  share  than  Scotland.  Liverpool  and  Lon* 
don  divide  this  description  of  business,  and  of  the 
two  London  has  in  it  the  larger  transactions.  Its 
computed  value  is  subjoined,  distinguishing  be- 
tween colonial  and  foreign  goods  and  produce  re- 
exported : — 

1854  Colonitl        13,690,018 

Foreign         5.046,348—18,636,366 

1855  Colooiftl        17,420,540 

Foreign         3,582.666-21,003,215 

1856  Colonial        18.814,321 

Foreign         4,570.084-23,393,405 

1857  Colonial        19,599,707 

Foreign         4,508,487—24,108,194 

1858  Colonial        18,305,151 

Foreign         4,493,641—22,798.792 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  farther  reductions 

that  have  been  made  from  the  apparent  excess  of 

our  colonial  and  foreign  purchases  over  the  sales 

of  our  manufactures  and  produce.     The  bullion 

transactions    must  affect  them ;  but  there  is  not 

yet  an  accurate  return  of  their  value.    The  profits 

of  importers  have  something  to  do  with  them,  and 

1  hey  must  be  affected  by  the  earnings  of  freight. 

The  bullion  imported  aod  registered  at  the  custom 

Louses  during  1858  was— in  gold,  £22,793,136 ; 

and  in  silver, £6,700,064,  amounting  to £29,493, 190. 

The  exportatioDS  of  the  precious  metals  registered 

in  the  same  year  were  only  £22,798,792 — leaving 

a  balance  of  £6,694,398,  which  should  appear  as 

surplus  stock  in  the  country ;  and  the  Bank  of 

England  held  at  26th  September,  1857,  in  bullion, 

£11,413,000;     and    at    29th   September,    1858, 

£17,799,000.     At  30th  December,  1857,  its  stock 

was  £8,788,000 ;  and  at  29th  Deoember,  1858, 

the  amount  was  £18,985,000.     In  September  last 

its  bullion  exceeded  the  quantity  on  hand  at  the 

crirres ponding    date    of    the    previous   year    by 

£6,385,000 ;  and  in  December  last,  the  quantity 

on  hand  was  over  the  stock  at  December  30th  of 

the  previous  year  by  £10,197,000.     An  increase, 

we  believe,  also  occurred  in  the  stocks  of  the  Irish 

and  Scotch  banks,  although  not  very  marked — for, 

owing  to  the  crisis  of  1S57,  they  held  at  the  close 

of  that  jfear  more  than  their  ordinary  stock.     We 


may  assume,  therefore,  that  while  the  bullion  re- 
turns are  incomplete,  both  as  respects  exportations 
and  importations — for  the  quantities  brought  here 
and  taken  away  by  private  individuals  are  not  even 
estimated — yet,  on  the  whole,  the  public  returns 
are  not  far  from  truth ;  but  as  no  account  was  kept 
of  the  importations  before  1857,  there  were  no 
means  of  comparing  the  currents  in  and  out  nntil 
last  jear. 

The  interest  of  investments  in  foreign  countries 
would  naturally  meet  part  of  the  excess  in  ultra- 
marine purchases  over  ultra-marine  sales ;  but  the 
gross  amount  is  probably  no  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  the  drafts  of  annuitants  and  owners  of  landed 
and  other  property  who  habitually  reside  out  of  the 
country.  The  drafts  of  the  one  party,  perhaps, 
neutralise  the  receipts  of  the  other,  or  leave  a 
very  small  balance  on  some  side. 

The  earnings  by  freight,  insurance,  and  profits 
are  probably  no  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  value  of  the  importations.  If  that  per  cent- 
age  be  a  fair  estimate,  and  the  computed  value 
includes  them,  they  amount,  in  the  five  years 
named,  to  the  following  sums  :— 


1854 

... 

... 

£22,858.356 

1855 

•  • . 

•  •  . 

21,531,426 

1856 

t  a  . 

•  •* 

25,881,621 

1857 

■  •* 

... 

28,176,666 

1858 

•  •* 

•  •  • 

24,569,370 

These  figures  are,  however,  only  a  series  of 
guesses,  dependent  on  many  **  ifs."  *<  If,'*  for 
example,  freight,  insurance,  and  profit  be  always 
included  in  the  couipnted  value  of  colonial  and 
foreign  merchandise  landed  on  our  shores,  then  we 
are  correct  in  making  these  deductions.  ''If*' 
the  profits  of  importers  average  five  per  cent.,  oar 
deduction  is  right.  Freights  and  insurance  are 
less  often,  sometimes  more,  than  ten  per  cent. ; 
and  they  vary  widely.  Recently,  freights  have 
been  low,  and  the  ports  whence  goods  are  shipped, 
along  with  many  other  considerations,  affect  that 
question.  Wheat,  at  its  present  prices,  may  pay 
ten  per  cent,  for  shipping  charges,  which  at  a 
higher  price  would  be  proportionately  reduced. 
Silks  are  carried  at  a  low  per  centage  of  their  value. 
The  cottons  of  Surat  are  cheap,  and  have  to  be 
conveyed  a  long  distance  according  to  the  "  crow's 
flight,**  which  is  trebled  by  the  ship's  sailing 
necessarily  south  and  north,  because  it  cannot 
come  straight  to  the  north-west  by  reason  of  M. 
Lessep*s  Suez  Canal  having  to  be  dug  yet.  Other 
cottons  have  a  shorter  and  a  straight  route,  to  be 
carried  over  to  the  north-east  from  the  south-west ; 
and  being  originally  of  higher  price  and  quality, 
the  per  centage  for  convevanoe  must  naturally  be 
smaller ;  but  freights  are  not  always  natural,  for, 
on  the  contrary,  vessels  having  to  carry  iron  and 
other  wares  to  India,  are  able  to  bring  cotton  back 
at  a  lower  rate  than  other  vessels  sent  to  New 
Orleans  in  balUist  or  coals  only.  Thus  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  make  any  nearer  calculation 
than   ten   per  cent.,  without  all  the  merchant's 
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books  iad  ▼iHadi«n»  wiih  %  oeBinry  for  thur  «&• 
amioftUoBy  or  a  re^nent  of  derks. 

Upon  a  prerious  page  the  reader  will  notice 
ataUd,  year  by  year,  tka  excess  of  the  eompated 
va'.aes  of  exportation^  over  onr  sales.  Five  years 
are  embraced  in  the  statement— from  1854  to  the 
doee  oC  the  last,  and  inelniing  both  years.  We 
Biied  not  repeat  all  the  fij^nres ;  the  gross  sum  of 
them  was  £272,736.104. 

Daring  these  years  the  re-exportations  of  co- 
lonial and  foreign  produce,  also  noticed  in  detail  on 
a  previous  page,  amounted  to  £109,939,972. 

The  gross  sums  guessed  for  freights,  insurance^ 
and  profits  upon  importations,  are  £123,017,439. 

These,  sums  m^ke,  when  united,  £23*2,957,411. 
Bat  the  surplus  of  our  purchases  over  our  sales  for 
the  five  years,  is  £272,736,104 ;  and  the  balance 
which  has  to  be  found  in  some  way,  is  £39,778,693. 
The  manner  in  which  this  deficiency  has  been  found, 
or,  if  it  is  a  continuous  leaksge,  is  to  be  hereafter 
met,  does  not  come  in  our  present  purpose.  The 
proceeds  of  foreign  investments  might  assist  that 
object,  if  the  payments  for  absentees,  who  draw 
tlieir  living  out  of  the  country,  did  not  retard  that 
work.  The  existence  of  some  such  adverse  balance, 
but  probably  mnch  larger  than  the  preceding 
figures  indicate,  is  evinced  by  the  bullion  retams. 
We  have  no  precise  accounts  of  the  quantities 
received  prior  to  November,  1857,  although  the 
entire  onrrenoy  of  this  country  hinged  upon  this 
atoek.  Absdate  aoeuraoy  is  not  seeured  even  now 
in  these  bullion  retuma,  and  perhaps  is  not  prac- 
tioable.  Still,  we  know  that  large  qaantitiea  of 
gold  have  been  received  during  the  last  seven 
years  from  Australia.    Where  are  they  P 

The  stock  in  the  Bank  of  England  was  abso- 
lutely amaller  on  the  30th  of  December,  1857, 
than  on  any  other  quarter  day  for  fourteen  years 
previously ;  and  not  merely  smaller  by  a  shade ; 
but  smaller  than  the  smallest  day  at  the  close  of 
any  of  these  years  by  £1,010,000,  and  that  oc- 
curred in  1847 — a  period  preceding  the  dis- 
eoveries  of  gold  in  Australia  and  California ;  and 
one  of  great  distress,  for  there  was  famine  in  the 
land,  and  corn  had  to  be  purchased  at  any  price, 
and  paid  in  any  commodity,  cottons,  gold,  or  pre- 
cious stones ;  whatever  would  tempt  the  holders  to 
part  with  wheat.  The  preceding  year  to  1857  was 
the  only  other  close  approach  to  it  in  the  dearth  of 
bullion.  The  stock  at  the  close  of  1856  was  more 
than  at  the  end  of  1857  by  £1,317,000.  In  the 
preceding  year  1855,  it  was  more  than  in  1857  by 
£9,613,000.  As  we  go  backward  it  goes  npwarxl 
atep  by  step  until  1852,  when  the  excess  over 
1857  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  £12,579.000. 
After  that  year,  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
first  great  annual  importation  of  gold  from  Aus- 
tralia, the  balance  recedes — we  mean  the  balance 
above  the  amount  at  the  close  of  1857.  In  the 
two  years  preceding  1852,  it  was  respectively 
£7,127,000  and  £7,163,000.  The  next  two  years 
backwards  are  similar.  The  series  is  then  inter- 
rapted  by  the  great  pressure  in  1847 ;   when,  as 


W9  hate  aeen,  the  bnUioa  did  not  fall  so  bi 
1857,  and  the  three  years  preoeding  that 
period  run  close  together,  presenting  aa  exoMS 
over  1857  of  in  1846,  £6,302,000;  in  1&43, 
£4,954.000 ;  and  in  1844,  £5.678.000. 

In  inquiring  after  the  hiding  pUoe  of  all  the 
bullion  received  into  the  country,  certaialj  since 
1831,  inclusive,  and  to  the  dose  of  1858,  nmoant- 
ing  to  Two  HuKORBD  Millions,  we  do  not  for- 
get that  the  Irish  and  Scotch  banks  have  two  or 
three  millions  more  in  hand  now  than  then ;  that 
there  may  be  a  few  millioai  more  of  sovereigns  in 
general  circulation,  for  we  know  that  in  ibe  ei^ht 
years  named,  the  gold  coined  at  the  mint  amoented 
to  £10,343,915  :  although  there  is  no  aoeonat  of 
old  gold  taken  in,  and  none  neoeasarily  of  the 
great  number  of  sovereigns  exported ;  and  thai  in 
a  rich  country  a  oonsiderable  amount  of  gold  is 
annually  employed  in  ornamental  work ;  bnt  atiH 
we  feel,  taking  all  these  matters  to  aoooiinl»  and 
even  the  investments  in  India,  that  ^ere 
be  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  oonsaoung 
receipts. 

The  inquiry  would  earry  our  atatiatioa  ont  of 
any  defensible  length  and  it  must  be  defiem^ 
especially  as  it  is  only  incidental  to  thia  qoeatioa, 
but  we  can  never  have  any  satisfactory  balanegs  of 
our  ultramarine  transactions  by  leaving  oct  t&e 
bullion  business.  No  fact  can  be  clearer  thanthit 
fact,  and  yet  up  to  last  year  we  had  no  rdiaUe 
data  concerning  them,  and  we  have  nothing  perCeet 
even  yet.  All  the  able  articles  and  all  the  brilliant 
speeches  made  upon  these  subjects  were  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  performances  of  Hamlet,  with 
the  omission  of  that  character  from  the  tragedy. 

Bullion  is  an  article  of  trade  like  anj  other 
article,  and  when  we  set  exportations  against  im- 
portations and  say  that  we  shall  omit  the  bollioa 
in  the  meantime,  we  present  a  purposely  cooked 
account  which  must  be  a  deception.  Our  exporta- 
tions of  manufactures  and  produce  mast  pnj  the 
bullion  which  we  receive,  and  therefore  in  aflooont- 
ing  upon  the  plan  stated  in  the  last  sentence,  whieh 
is  exactly  what  has  been  done  for  a  long  period, 
we  carry  all  onr  exportations  to  one  aooount,  for- 
getting that  for  a  considerable  portion  of  them  we 
have  received  an  equivalent  in  the  precious  metala^ 

Our  colonies  and  the  South  American  trade 
alone  supply  us  with  bullion.  A  laige  quantity  is 
received  from  Russia,  and  a  much  larger  qnantitj 
from  the  United  States,  but  as  the  balance  c^ 
trade,  both  with  the  northern  empire  and  the 
western  republic,  is  against  us  to  a  very  large 
amount  in  each  case,  their  bullion  is^only  sent  here 
to  pay  for  drafts  on  London,  or  to  the  continent  in 
iraniii. 

Our  colonial  trade  has  enabled  us  to  pay  many 
of  our  surplus  purchases — surplus  not  in  respect 
it  may  be  of  our  necessities,  but  of  our  sales  to 
foreign  countries — in  another  manner.  In  the 
preceding  pages  an  account  is  given  of  our  le-es* 
portations  distinguishing  the  part  of  them  eonsist* 
ing  of  colonial  produce  from  the  balance  of  foreign 
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manafaotores  and  produce.  The  gross  sam  was 
of  the  whole  £109,939,972  duriag  five  years; 
ending  with  1858,  and  of  this  sum  the  foreign  pro 
dace  yielded  £22,210,226;  and  the  productions 
from  oar  colonies  and  possessions  £87,729,746. 

Farther   than   that  still   we   believe   that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  foreign  manufactnres  and 
produce  re  shipped,  went  to  our  own  colonies ; 
and  that  while  they  supplied  the  means  of  making 
four -fifths  of  oar  re-exportations,  they  also  supplied 
the  orders  for  the  other  fifth.     Indeed  this  large 
portion  of  our  commercial  transactions  was  rendered 
possible  by  our  colonies  and  possessions,  and  would 
have  been  impossible  without  them.      Tins  fact 
alone  might  satisfy anyman that  our  national  pros- 
perity depends  upon  our  own  colonies  to  a  great 
degree,  and  that  while  nothing  very  important  or 
particular  has  been  done  to  increase  their  means, 
yet  the  latter  have  largely  added  to  our  domestic 
progress  and  wealth. 

Many  eoonomists  and  politicians  believe  that 
the  eolonista  wonid  buy  and  sell  in  our  markets, 
as  citizens  of  an  independent  republic,  exactly  as 
they  buy  and  sell  in  their  existing  polilical  state. 
It  is  only  possible  to  foretell  the  future  by  reading 
the  past;  and  assumption  is  a  bad  basis  for  a 
policy  affecting  the  people's  wages  and  work. 
The  United  States  are  the  best  buyers  among  our 
foreign  customers,  and  the  statistics  of  our  trade 
with  them  do  not  afford  the  slightest  ground  for 
this  idea,  although  it  is  taught  in  some  quarters 
with  the  confidence  of  an  indispntable  troth. 

Our  exportations  to  the  States  have  varied 
greatly  in  successive  years ;  and  we  can  only  get 
at  their  real  amout  by  contrasting  different  periods 
of  four  or  five  years.  The  trade  has  been  exposed 
to  great  speculation,  and  in  many  seasons  a  far 
larger  ^ntitj  of  manufactures  were  exported  to 
the  United  States  than  were  sold  or  used.  The 
particulars  from  1805  to  1809,  including  both 
years,  are :  — 

1805  .  .  .  £U,0)  1,400 

3806  .  .  .  12.389,488 

1807  .  .  .  1 1.846.5 13 

3808  ,  .  .  5,241,739 

1809  .  .  .  7,268,500 

The  total  for  the  five  years  is  £47,747,649,  or 
an  average  of  £9,309,294.  In  1810,  the  ex- 
portations amounted  to  £10,920,752,  and  in  the 
.following  season  hostilities  commenced,  so  that 
our  exportations  to  the  States  only  reached 
£1,841,853 ;  while  in  the  three  following  years  the 
business  was  stopped,  although  an  increased  ship- 
ment of  goods  occurred  in  these  years  to  British 
North  America  anji  the  West  Indies.  After  the 
peace  of  1814,  business  with  the  United  States 
was  returned,  and  amounted  in  the  five  years  of 
which  1815  formed  the  first,  to  £44,123,134, 
making  an  average  of  £8,824,626  ;  but  the  actual 
business  of  one  of  these  years  was  under  five 
millions,  and  of  another  over  thirteen  millions 
pounds.  The  five  following  years  give  a  total  of 
£28,510,691.    The  next  five  years  give  a  gross 


sum  of  £29,329,954.  The  business  in  these  ten 
years  had  become  steadier,  and  the  five  commencing 
with  1830,  make  a  total  of  £35,078,889.  The 
trade  was  gradually  increasing,  although  still  far 
beneath  the  average  of  the  first  five  years  in  the 
century.  From  1835  to  1839,  the  amount  was 
£44,114,249,  and  from  1840  to  1844,  the  total  was 
£28,862,062. 

Daring  these  eight  quinquennial  periods,  for 
one  of  them  was  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  any 
commercial  comparison  by  war,  the  sales  to  the 
States  did  not  increase,  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
never  reached  the  average  of  the  first  five  years. 
The  averages  of  the  periods  are  arranged  in  the 
following  lines. 


1805  to  1809, 

tnnaal 

average 

£  9,309.294 

1810 

n 

u 

10,920,752 

1815  to  1619, 

i* 

M 

8.824,626 

1820  to  1824, 

n 

n 

6,702,138 

1825  to  1830, 

n 

n 

6,865,990 

1830  to  1834, 

M 

i> 

7.015.777 

1835  to  1839, 

>t 

n 

8.222,849 

1840  to  1845, 

» 

>i 

6,772,412 

During  this  half  century  the  population  of  the 
Union  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  emigration 
from  this  country  had  chiefly  been  directed  to  the 
States.  We  find  that  this  emigration  was  prae« 
tically  useless  to  those  of  the  population  who 
remained  at  home,  while  they  Were  continually 
told  that  emigration  converted  rivals  for  wages 
and  work,  into  payers  of  wages,  because  purchasers 
of  work:  no  process  of  that  nature  oecurred. 
On  the  contrary,  emigration  to  the  States  supplied 
a  large  part  of  the  purchasers  in  that  community 
who  had  previously  come  to  this  market. 

We  have  nothing  to  do,  at  present,  with  the 
causes  which  formed  these  facts,  but  with  the 
facts  themselves,  and  they  exist  indisputably  and 
pkin.  Still  the  causes  might  be  easily  traced. 
The  legislators  of  the  Union  determined  to  raise  a 
manufacturing  interest  in  ths  Northern  States 
and  they  were  successful.  Their  revenue  was 
chiefly  derived,  as  it  is  now  chiefly  derived,  from 
duties  on  manufactures ;  while  on  such  articles  as 
they  cannot,  or  do  not  produce,  no  duty  is 
imposed.  Upon  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
Northern  States  a  duty,  smounting  frequently  to 
prohibition,  was  imposed  in  our  ports,  not  as  a 
discriminative  burthen  but  as  a  general  tax.  This 
duty  fell  also  on  the  greater  part  of  our  colonial 
exports,  except  for  a  brief  period,  when,  prepar- 
atory to  commercial  revolutions  in  our  revenue 
system,  a  reduction  was  made  upon  the  duties 
eligible  from  colonial  productions.  Sugar  and 
timber  were,  in  the  years  enumerated,  the  articles 
in  which  any  favour  was  exhibted  to  the  colonies, 
with  the  short  exception  stated ;  but  as  to  these, 
they  could  not  have  been  furnished  by  the  United 
States,  and  now  that  no  such  preferential  duties 
exist,  they  are  not  supplied  from  the  Union.  In 
other  productions,  but  especially  in  cotton  and 
tobacco,  the  Union  had  a  practical  monopoly  in  our 
business ;  an^  British  purchases  there  greatly  ex- 
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ceeded,  during  the  period,  the  consignments  from 
our  ports  or  the  orders  supplied  to  them  from  the 
Union.  Indeed,  our  purchases  from  the  States 
have  always  exceeded  greatly  their  transactions 
with  us,  and  the  halance  has  ever  been  largely  in 
their  favour  in  our  trading.  This  has  not  been 
true  between  other  European  oountries  and  the 
Union.  A  taste  has  been  formed  in  the  republic 
for  continental  goods,  and  we  buy  their  cottons 
and  tobacco,  giving  them  money  to  pay  for  French, 
German,  and  Swiss  manufactures.  We  haye  no 
reason  to  complain  of  that  course  of  trade.  We 
take  their  productions  because  they  are  suitable  in 
price  and  quality  for  our  purposes ;  but  tliey  want 
the  manufactores  of  other  nations,  or  their  own  ; 
and  they  prefer  to  take  our  money  in  payment  for 
our  productions,  rather  than  our  wares.  They 
consider  themselves  in  some  measure  our  opponents 
and  rivals — always  willing  to  borrow  our  capital- 
ists' money,  sometimes  repudiating  the  debt,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  minority  of  enlightened 
men  amongst  them,  no  general  good  feeling  towards 
this  country  exists  in  the  Union. 

The  conduct  of  all  onr  colonists  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  citizens  of  the  States,  and  no  fact 
can  be  more  obvious  than  the  superiority  of  their 
business  to  any  other  connexions  that  we  have 
formed ;  but  we  continue  the  quotations  of  the 
United  Slates  trade  after  1844.  A  great  change 
occurred  after  that  date,  not  only  in  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  Union,  but  in  its  population. 
Since  1844  a  million  and  a  half  of  adult  persons 
have  emigrated  from  this  country  to  the  United 
States.  As  they  found  employment,  they  must 
have  caused  an  additional  demand  there  for  the 
description  of  goods  to  which  they  were  habituated. 
The  repeal  of  our  corn  and  provision  laws  have 
greatly  increased  our  importations  of  agricultural 
productions  from  the  northern  states.  To  these 
causes,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  has  to 
be  added,  with  the  collection  of  a  large  and  rich 
population  on  the  Pacific.  The  amounts  of  our 
exportations  to  the  Union  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  appear  in  the  following  lines  :— 

1845  £7,1«,889 

1846  6,830.460 

1847  10,074,161 

1848            0,564.900 

1840    11,971.028 

1860    14,891,961 

1851     14,363.976 

186«    16.667.737 

1853  83.658,4S7 

1854  &1,4]0,369 

1855  17,318,086 

1856  21,918.105 

1867  18,986,939 

1858  14,M0,616 

Little  change  occurred  until  1847,  when  the 
great  demand  for  corn,  through  the  successive 
failures  of  crops  in  Ireland,  caused  an  advance  in 
the  sale  of  manufactures.  This  increase  of  sale 
continued  to  advance  rapidly  until  1853,  when  a 
speculative  step  of  fifty  per  ceut.  was  taken  at 
once,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  California ;  while, 


during  latter  years,  a  large  portion  of  the  goods 
sent  to  the  Canadas  have  been  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  Other  speculative  proceedings  in 
the  States  caused  an  apparently  great  sale  of  goods, 
which  consisted  largely  of  railway  iron,  paid  in 
railway  bonds  and  shares.  These  and  other  matters 
induced  the  collapse  of  1857,  and  that  crisis  ex- 
ceeded perhaps  the  celebrated  embarassaients  of 
1847  for  intense  scTerity. 

The  United  States  were,  until  last  year,  oor 
largest  divisional  customers.  The  Dutch  and 
German  purchases  added  together  exceed  those  of 
the  Union  for  a  few  years ;  but  they  are  divided 
and  subdivided  among  different  States.  Last  year 
our  sales  to  the  East  Indies  considerably  exceeded 
those  to  the  Union,  and  they  exhibit  a  gradual  but 
regular  iucrease. 

The  discovery  of  Californian  gold  has  not  made 
any  lasting  impression  upon  our  business  with  the 
Union ;  for  last  year  our  sales  to  it  rererted  to 
the  dimensions  of  1850  and  1851 ;  while  iboae  to 
Australia  were  £8,602,263  in  1850,  and  £2,807,356 
in  1851 ;  but  £10,464^198  in  1858. 

Our  exportations  for  1844  to  1858  bad  ntariy 
doubled,  being  in  the  former  year  £58,554,705, 
and  in  the  latter  year  £116,614,331.  The  aaxat 
in  1844  was  composed  of  the  following  aams.- — 

To  British  poaaewiont  and  oolonin'     ...  £18,524jn^ 
Foreign  eoantries 40,009,7^ 


£58,534,705 

In  1858  the  sum  was  formed  by  the  following 
figures:— 

To  Britiih  poMCMioDS  and  colonies      x.  £40,884.994 
Foreign  oonntries 70,309,337 


£116,014,331 

The  exportations  to  the  colonies  in  1844  formed 
thirty-one  and  a-half  per  cent.,  and  to  foreign 
countries  sixty-eight  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  the 
total;  while  in  1858  the  exportations  to  tlw 
colonies  were  thirty-four  and  one-fourth  per  oent^ 
and  to  foreign  countries  sixty- Ave  and  three-foortha 
per  cent.  The  exportations  to  the  ookmiea  had 
increased  by  117  per  cent.,  and  those  to  foreiga 
countries  by  ninety  per  cent.,  and  the  differenoe  in 
favour  of  colonial  trade  was  twenty-seven  per 
cent.  Durbg  the  intervening  year  a  great  eoii* 
gration  had  occurred  from  this  country,  bat  the 
majority  of  the  emigrants  had  gone  to  fore^ 
countries — that  is,  to  the  States.  So  far  as  eoiii-- 
gration  promotes  our  exportations,  the  greater  per-> 
centage  of  increase  should  have  ooonrred,  there- 
fore, in  our  trade  with  foreign  countries ;  and  if 
from  our  sales  to  them  we  snbstraet  the  mere 
advancei  in  our  exportations  to  the  States^  the  in- 
crease to  all  other  countries  would  be  only  sixty- 
eight  and  a-half  per  cent.,  or  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  rise  in  the  colonial  trade. 

The  total  summation  of  our  importations  in  these 
five  years  from  foreign  countries  is  £694,798,099. 
The  total  exportation  of  our  own  mannfaeturea 
and  productions  to  these  countries  is»  in  the  same 
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time,  £376,295.003;  and  Uie  deGciency  of  the 
latter,  contrasted  with  the  former,  is  £248,503,096. 
Our  business  with  the  colonies  presented  a  very 
different  result: — 


Siportt. 

ImportB. 

1864 

33,85-2,198 

34,140,499 

1856 

26,562.875 

33,583,311 

1866 

33,300.489 

43,026.586 

1867 

87,164,688 

46,183.196 

1868 

40,824,994 

38,376,610 

The  total  summation  of  our  importations  from 
the  colonies  for  the  fife  years  is  £195,818,302. 
The    total  exportation  of  our  manufactures  and 
produetious  to  the  colonies  in  the  same  ti.ne  is 
£171,085,194.  The  deficiency  of  exportations,  con- 
trasted with  importations  from  the  firitbh  colonies 
and  possessions,  is  £24,233,008.     We  have  already 
mentioned  that  these  figures  must  not  be  taken  in 
their  bare  signification,  and  that  they  are  liable  to 
many  alterations  before  we  get  at  their  real  state. 
The  colonies  bought  from  us  more  than  they  sold, 
because  our  exportations  of  foreign  goods  went 
chiefly  to  them,  and  because  all  the  bullion  which 
the  colonists  have  dug  or  gathered  came  chiefly  to 
us.     Our  exports  to  foreign  countries  were  equal 
to  iurty  per  cent,  of  our  importations,  on  the  gross 
return ;  and  our  exports  to  the  colonies,  by  the 
same  statement,  was  eiffkiy-seven  ami  a  half  per 
cent.     If  we  couM  add  the  bullion  to  our  other 
importations  from  the  colonies,  we  should  arrive  at 
a  more  accurate  state  of  the  trade  than  can  be 
made  at  present ;  but  with  this  addition  no  doubt 
can  exist  that  it  enables  us  to  conduct  the  large 
business  to  foreign  countries  stated  in  these  tables. 
If  the  colonies  only  purchased  from  our  manufac- 
turers in  the  same  proportion  as  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers, wages  at  home  would  be  smalhr  than  their 
present  rate,  and  our  operatives  would  have  less 
work.     If  our  emigration  had  been  directed  to  the 
colonies  instead  of  chiefly  to  the  United  States, 
any  one  may  see  how  much  larger  this  year  would 
have  been  the  sale  of  our  goods — not  so  much  by 
consignment  as  by  orders;  and  that  to  no  iticon- 
aiderable  extent  our  operatives  would  have  earned 
higher  wages.    If  means  had  been  adopted  to 
render  our  growth  of  cotton  a  colonial  process,  as 


stolen  goods.  All  our  commercial  arrangements 
respecting  the  sugar  sold  in  our  markets  by  slave- 
owners, originate  in  gross  hyprocrisy.  After  a 
declaration  of  faith  in  favour  of  honesty,  we  keep 
open  shop  for  the  purcluise  of  stolen  wares.  In 
order  to  catch  a  popular  current,  some  men  argue 
that  free  labour  is  cheaper  than  slave  labour ;  but 
their  friends  in  the  Brazils,  in  Cuba,  and  the 
United  States,  do  not  appreciate  the  discovery. 
Those  who  make  this  statement  know  that  it  is, 
and  ever  must  be,  false.  We  are  right  in  not 
permitting  the  colonists  to  employ  our  power  in 
shielding  robbery,  but  we  are  wrong  iu  opposing 
the  produce  of  their  labour  with  the  produce  of 
other  people's  theft.  Nothing  can  be  more  illogi- 
cal and  stupid  than  the  arguments  employed  in 
defence  of  that  policy. 

Without  including  the  Anglo-Indian  territory— 
the  most  magnificent  empire  of  Asia — we  possess 
more  than  two  Europes   for  magnitude  in   our 
colonies.     The  American  colonics,  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  have  a  climate  not 
differing  materially  from  our  own.   The  Australian 
group,  including  New  Zealand,  have  all  climates 
in  which  Europeans  can  labour  and  live  out  of 
doors,  in  the  open   fields.-    The   South   African 
colony  commences  with  a  temperate  climate,  capa- 
ble of  yielding  tropical  produce,  however ;  and  it 
extends,  or  may  extend,  to  the  north  for  au  indefi- 
nite distance,  and,  if  we  please,  to  the  line.     The 
Indian  empire  embraced  all  the  climatc!i,  from  the 
frigid   to  the  torrid.     It  is  not  necessary  for  us, 
therefore,  to  beg  for  "  freer"  trade  with  foreign 
countries.     Whatever  capital,  labour,  and  land  can 
produce,  we  may  obtain ;  but  it  is  essential  to  the 
interests  of  our  home  population ;  to  those  of  the 
high  wages  party ;  for  the  mutual  intercourse  of 
the  different  sections  of  this  empire;  for  the  pro- 
posals of  the  peace  party  ;  for  the  purposes  of  the 
war  party,  if  there  be  one ;  for  the  benefit  of  the 
operative,  of  the  merchant,  of  the  farmer,  or  the 
landowners  whose  sons  may  become  planters ;  for 
all  who  have  labour  to  hire,  money  to  spend,  skill 
to  counsel;  for  the  manufacturer  who  seeks  an 
outlet  for  goods ;  for  the   missionary  who  travels 
to  sell  the  truth  without  price ; — that  those  great 
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that  material  would  have  been  paid  for  less  by  gold 
and  more  by  goods  than  has  been  the  case  in  our 
dealings  with  the  United  States  for  many  years. 
If,  as  the  past  cannot  be  remedied,  care  were  taken 
of  these  matters  for  the  time  to  come,  the  advan- 
tage to  our  population  would  be  soon  apparent, 
and  the  colonies  would  become  to  us  sources  of 
national  strength  and  increased  trade. 

Some  parties  will  allege  that  we  unduly  foster 
and  protect  colonial  trade ;  but  there  is  not  an 
atomic  fact  in  all  that  supposition.  The  colonies 
have  no  advantage  in  buying  or  selling  with  this 
country,  but  one  kind  of  them  have  disadvan- 
tages. Our  statesmen  destroyed  the  sugar  growing 
colonies — not  by  emancipation,  but  by  compelling 
them  to  supply  their  productions  at  the  price  of 


labour,  should  be  a  knitted,  and  not  remain  a  loose 
bundle  of  States. 

The  colonists  are  perfectly  entitled  to  a  central 
and  Imperial  representation.  They  have  a  right 
to  be  consulted  in  all  questions  respecting  peace 
or  war ;  in  all  laws  relating  to  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  in  all  means  for  facilitating  intercourse ; 
in  the  assimilation  of  measures,  and  moneys,  and 
weights ;  and  in  the  means  of  employing  among 
them  both  capital  and  labour  on  equitable  terms. 

We  can  only  endeavour  to  familiarise  the  public 
with  an  idea  which  must  be  realised,  unless  the 
colonies  are  hereafter  to  imitate  the  Stales,  and 
become  opponents  sometimes,  rivals  always,  to  the 
home  country.  That  consummation,  which  a  few 
politicians  complacently  expect,  would  be  alike 
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injarioiis  to  oar  oolonial  and  domestic  popalatiou. 
To  the  latter  it  would  prove  one  means  more  of 
depreciating  labour,  while  it  would  continue  neces- 
sarily the  system  of  emigration  that  produces  a 
waste  of  labour  and  morality  in  the  colonies,  of 
labour  and  morality  at  home,  crosses  the  course  of 
nature,  impedes  the  progress  of  population  here 
and  there,  and  draws  on  emigration  so  many  dark 
dashes  and  strokes  that  spectators  wonder  whether 
its  pages  ha?e  more  marks  of  blessings  or  of 
curses. 

We  neither  propose  an  original,  nor  an  Utopian 
plan.  It  is  the  scheme  which  has  formed  all  great 
nations.  England  was  once  seven  states;  once 
before  it  had  many  sevens.  Upon  the  plan  which 
we  suggest,  the  United  States  haye  spread  to  the 


south  and  west.  It  is  the  plan  adopted,  so  far  u 
cramped  freedom  and  limited  iustitalions  vQl 
admit,  in  Algiers  by  France.  It  is  the  scheme  oa 
which  Russia  grows»  with  all  the  difference  neces- 
sarily between  despotism  and  liberty.  ItsaggesU 
the  extension  of  our  empire,  rather  thin  the  for- 
mation of  new  states ;  with  new  feelings,  inierestSi 
passions,  and  prejudices.  Aud  it  secures  at  once 
material  and  moral  advantages,  which  no  otber 
measure,  open  to  this  country,  could  win ;  not  the 
least,  perhaps,  being  our  gradual  independence  of, 
and  therefore  withdrawal  from  continental  quarrels, 
but  it  is  a  measure  that  may  become  too  late  la 
several  cases,  and  once  too  late,  it  is  late  and  lost 
for  ever,  sinoe  the  opportunity  that  passes  avij 
can  never  more  be  recidled. 


POETS    AND    POETRY. 


Thb  Poxmb  of  Heinz,*  translated  by  Edgar 
Alfred  Bowring.  Heiiirich  Heine  was  a 
German  poet  hy  birth,  a  Jew  by  extraction, 
and  a  native  of  Dusseldorf,  and  he  died  at 
Paris  in  1856.  He  was  related  to  M.  Heine, 
the  celebrated  banker  of  Hamburgh,  but 
early  in  life  he  abandoned  the  religious  pro- 
fession of  his  parents  and  relatives,  and  joined 
the  Lutheran  Church.  He  appears  to  have 
entertained  no  religious  opinions  in  his  middle 
years,  and  at  his  death  in  Pans,  although  he 
described  himself  as  a  Lutheran,  he  declined 
the  visits  of  any  Lutheran  minister.  At  that 
time,  and  for  several  preWous  years,  he  was 
dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the  late  Louis 
PhiUippe,  who  allowed  him  a  pension  of  .£200 
yearly.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  dar- 
kened by  a  sad  disease,  for  he  suffered  from 
paralysis,  and  except,  for  the  intervention  of 
the  French  king,  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  meet  it  in  poverty. 

All  the  poems  of  Henry  Heine  have  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Bowring,  and  are  published 
in  the  present  volume.  Wo  admire  the  in- 
dustry and  talent  of  the  translator,  whose 
capabilities  for  that  work  are  hereditary.  He 
has  followed  the  original  metres  in  his  trans- 
lation, and  has  thus  rendered  his  work  more 
difBcidt  than  it  might  have  been  by  another 
mode. 

We  do  not  deny  the  poetical  genius  of 
Heine,  and  yet  we  do  not  admire  his  works. 
Every  poem  displays  a  cynical  sneer  without 
the  effective  power  of  Bums  or  Byron  in  sa- 
tire. The  religious  indifference  of  the  man 
came  out  in  all  his  writings.  Perhaps  no 
class  of  men  are  more  likely  to  think  lightly, 
or  write  pro&nely  of  religion  than  those  who 
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have  been  the  subjects  of  strict  disdpliQe  in 
their  youth,  and  have  escaped  from  what  they 
considered  trammels.  Yet  the  Oerman  Jevv 
are  not  supposed  to  be  very  exacting  in  thar 
religious  practices.  We  ca§pot  oonsidef  oor 
poetic  literature  enriched  by  Heine's  poeo»> 
Their  genius  does  not  ledeem  the  blemisheB 
that  indelibly  mark  them,  and  that  no  tnos- 
lator  can  extract  without  taking  out  t^or 
spirit.  Heinrich  Heine  has  adimrers,  bow- 
ever,  in  this  country,  as  in  France  and  G«^ 
many,  although  he  was  caustic  and  severa 
but  not  grated  to  the  fatherland.  Those  of 
them  in  this  country  wiU  thank  Mr.  Bow- 
ring for  the  devoted  industry  applied  to  tlus 
volume.  The  translations  are  precise  td 
spirited  renderings  of  the  original. 

Wedded  Leys.  By  Ja^ces  Caboill  GrrH- 
BXR*  The  title  of  this  poem  amply  explains 
its  character.  It  is  a  <u>me8tic  poem  on  the 
domestic  subject.  No  other  to^o,  periuip* 
is  better  fitted  for  that  class  of  quiet  simple 
poetry  which  the  reader  Hkes  better  after  be 
has  gone  over  it  twice  or  thrice,  than  on  te 
first  perusal.  The  cares  sund  griefs  and  jon 
of  a  ramily  and  home  give  great  scope  to  the 
poet  who  comprehends  tliem.  TJnhi^pil^ 
many  of  the  poets  have  had  a  laxge  share  of 
the  griefs,  and  not  long  periods  of  joy,  p*- 
haps,  in  their  own  experience.  It  may  b^ 
just  possible  that  not  a  few  of  the  claes  do 
not  work  rightly  to  avoid  the  one  and  procure 
the  other.  That  remark  haa  no  apphcatioii 
to  the  author  of  thia  volume,  who  is  peiftctlf 
qualified  to  describe  life  among  the  comfitf- 
table  middle-classes  who  form  a  strong  piUtf 
in  the  state.  A  noble  spirit  runs  (Lrongs 
all  his  verses;    such  a  spirit  as  draws ^ 
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strength  ^otn  the  highest  source,  and  is  not 
ashamed  to  own  it.  Sorrows  may  mingle 
jfrequently  in  the  lot  of  such  men,  but  they 
are  not  often  self-caused  in  the  direct  sense, 
and  there  is  joy  even  in  them.  Mr.  G^uthrie 
is  already  known  as  the  author  of  a  pleasing 
book  on  those  homely  subjects  to  which  this 
Volume  belongs.  And  it  is  the  highest  art 
of  poetry  to  interpret  rather  the  quiet  beau- 
ties and  happiness  of  every-day  life  than 
those  grand  scenes  or  shocking  calamities 
that  disfigure  it.  The  present  volume  is 
divided  into  six  parts :  the  Past ;  the  Lost ; 
the  Found;  the  Birthday;  the  Eetrospect; 
the  Future.  The  Past  is  in  Strathmore, 
amid  its  many  villages,  beneath  the  towering 
mountains  that  shield  it  from  the  blasts  of 
the  north-west.  And  there  is  not  a  more 
fertile  or  pleasanter  vale  in  all  our  island  than 
Strathmore,  the  heart  of  three  counties.  Mr. 
Guthrie  possesses  the  art  of  minute  and  vivid 
description  in  a  remarkable  degree.  A  poem 
written  by  him  is  printed  in  a  different  page 
of  this  number ;  it  contains  no  hint  by  wnich 
the  reader  might  guess  the  name  of  the  place 
referred  to  in  the  verses,  no  word  respecting 
distinguished  men  who  have  flourished  there, 
or  historical  faotvi  connected  with  the  place ; 
yet  any  person  acquainted  with  the  locality 
— any  one  who  had  seen  it  casually,  woidd 
have  no  difficulty  in  naming  the  town.  So 
we  &ncy  there  was  a  manse  in  Strathmore, 
with  a  garden,  of  which  in  the  following  lines, 
we  have  a  correct  description. 

We  tat  at  breakfast  in  the  Manse, 

The  wiodows  open,  and  the  fleams 

Of  sanshine  played  with  coquet  glance 

In  filfnl  tantaliEiog  streams. 

The  roses,  nodding  with  the  breese. 

Peeped  in  like  blushing  maidens  shy, 

Not  to  be  caoght  yet,  bnt  to  tease, 

So  timid  were  they  and  so  sly  ! 

Plots  of  geraninms  on  the  lawn ; 

Clipped  hedges  circling  all  aronnd  ; 

Birds  who  had  snng  from  early  dawn 

Still  chanting  strains  of  sweetest  sonnd. 

Par  down  the  smiling  fmitfal  Tale, 

The  river,  like  the  Tiber,  rolled 

'Mong  wooded  isles,  by  hill  and  dale, 

Thiongh  fragrant  fields  of  breexy  gold. 

Sach  the  esterior  of  the  scene — 

A.  fair  terrestrial  paradise ; 

Tet  lovelier  that  within,  I  ween, 

Lit  Qp  by  hnroan  sympathies  1 

All  kind  escorted  on  my  way, 

The  eldest  daughter  by  my  side, 

My  speech  irrelevant  alway : 

I  then  was  thinking  of  a  bride. 

A  soil  Toice  whispered,  **  Would  I  take 

Some  roses  P"    "  Yes,  if  polled  by  yon.*' 

And  these  wer«  all  the  words  we  spake. 

Except  the  first  and  last,  **  Adien.** 

Her  eyes  long-Iashed  snffnsed  with  teats  :^ 

ShriU  etan  the  whistle  of  (be  trtia ; 

We  pdrted,  nn^evealed  our  fein, 

Ah  !  nerer  more  to  meet  again ! 

Li   painted    scenes    of    this  description^ 


Mr.  Guthrie  excells,  and  among  modem 
writers,  he  has  taken  in  that  department,  high 
ground.  It  is  far  away  from  Strathmore,  yet 
nobody  who  has  seen  the  place,  would  fail  to 
name  this  village  i-^— 

Sweet  Tillage !  long  to  thee  be  spared 

Thy  cherished,  simple,  rnral  eharma, 
Though  all  aronnd,  be  heard  the  din 

Of  Qoths'  and  Yandala'  dire  alarms. 
I  love  thee !  dear  sequestered  spot, 

Of  more  than  ancient,  classic  fame ; 
Still  isolated  from  the  world. 

Maintain  thy  ever  honoured  name. 
Tet  bttildings  rise  on  either  hand ; 

See  onr  new  grand  Cathedral  Church, 
'Tis  quite  a  minster  pile ;  just  mark 

Its  richly  sculptured  gothic  porch ; 
Yet,  Amy,  still  I  like  the  grey 

Antique  old  tile-roofed  church,  the  be. 

A  few  lines  further  on  would  give  the  "  iden- 
tification." 

Oft  *mid  the  haunts  of  men  Tto  seen. 
The  peerless  vale  that  I  adore; 
ThonM  just  the  same,  my  own  dear  **  How,** 
Sweet,  blessed  valley  of  Strathmore  t 
I've  heard  thy  silveiy  waters  sing 
Oft  in  my  midnight  troubled  dreams, 
And  there  they  flow  before  my  eyes. 
Slow-rolling  Dean,  and  Kerbet  streams. 
Lo !  yonder  Brigton's  bonnie  woods ; 
Kinnfttles  mansion  by  the  hill; 
The  village  in  the  hollow  song ; 
And  there  my  father's  ancient  mill ; 
The  cozy  manse  beside  the  brook ; 
The  modest  chnich  and  little  school. 
Hush  !  children's  voices  faintly  come 
From  shallow  burn  and  minnow  pool. 

The  wooded  hill  of  Potherioghame ; 
Kincaldrum  nrstling  on  onr  right ; 
There,  lovereighty's  sloping  lawn, 
So  green  and  pleasant  to  the  sight ; 
Behind,  the  dark  wi|4  harping  pines. 
Like  waving  Eastern  stately  palms  ; 
And  on  onr  left  the  Hnnter-hill, 
And  classic  land  of  lordly  Glamms. 

But  wedded  love  has  its  cares,  and  theise 
are  of  them. 

A  boy  lay  on  his  downy  conch, 

All  softly,  sweetly  sleeping. 

While  by  his  side  his  mother  knelt, 

Sore,  sore  convulsed  with  weeping. 

To  him  his  boyhood  scenes  are  o*er. 

Fruit  cometh  after  blossom. 

That,  must  he  yield,  no  more  to  lean 

Upon  his  mother's  bosom. 

His  boxes  all  are  neatly  padied, 

A  mother's  hand  revealing; 

He'll  never  know  the  countless  tears 

Then  down  her  cheeks  were  stealing. 

Perchance,  when  from  her  far  away 

He  opes  these  little  treasures. 

His  tears  may  flow  when  sad  be  fliitfts 

Of  all  his  home-lost  pleasnm. 

The  hour  appointed  long  is  past 

For  his  first,  sad  departing; 

His  mother  wakes  him  not,  she  dreafii 

The  bitter  pang  of  ptrtiog. 

0 !  grudge  her  not  thb  lotof-^ 

A  mother's  holy  sorrow; 

Each  look  the  teat,  her  darling  boy 

Bh^U  pmb  not  dii  to-inorniir. 
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Hit  enrls  ara  |oMeD,  and  his  brov 

It  whiter  than  the  Uly. 

Long  Imm  the  o*er  him ;  oft  she  cHm, 

*•  Who*ll  care  for  my  dear  Willy  P** 

He  vakea,  iDpatteat  to  begin 

His  Tojage  sad  of  sorrow : 

**  Oh !  mother,  half  the  day  is  done  !** 

"  Then  stay,  boy,  till  the  morrow.** 

Bot  BO !  farewdls  are  briefly  said. 

He  e'en  the  lightest  hearted ; 

Prom  fathers,  brothers,  all  at  laat. 

Flashed  has  he  qoickly  parted. 

His  mother  I  bnt  his  crimson  eheek 

Tuns  whiter  than  the  lily ; 

She  elasps  him  to  her  heart,  and  eries, 

"  Wlio*ll  care  for  my  dear  Willy  ?** 

That  boy  is  oars ;  tlie  tessel  sails, 
And  now  npon  the  distant  sea. 
Amidst  the  waste  of  waters  vast. 
His  loving  heart  e'er  tarns  to  thee : 
The  fragnnee  of  a  mother*s  Iotc 
Comes  sweeter  on  the  home-felt  breete 
Than  perfumes,  rich  from  palmy  isles, 
Or  goldea-fraited  eastern  trees. 

These  lines  have  no  ambitious  effort  to  mark 
them.  They  contain  apparently  nothing, 
neither  of  thought  nor  of  word,  that  any 
person  would  not  have  held,  or  said,  in  the 
circumstances;  but  read  them  again,  they 
bear  repitetion,  and  find  that  they  belong  to 
the  verses  which  live  in  the  mind,  it's  all  so 
natural  and  so  true — ^it  happened  one  morn- 
ing with  many  readers,  just  one  morning  of 
life — and  no  more  than  one — and  perhaps, 
years  passed  away,  and  the  young  eyes  had 
grown  dry  and  "  hard,"  ere  they  looked  again 
on  the  careAil  packer — or  "  they  never  met." 

We  admire  greatly,  this  little  volume,  and 
it  is  one  of  those  that  can  be  recommended 
without  any  exceptions,  or  buts,  or  cautions, 
or  differences.  It  is  good  all  through.  Back 
from  Newington  and  its  new  and  old  church, 
and  the  London  northern  suburbs,  at  the 
end  however,  the  author's  thoughts  wander 
again  to  his  &ther's  mill,  to  Strathmore  and 
its  many  streams. 

Ebkest,  THB  PiLGEiM,  a  dramatic  poem 
by  J.  W.  King.  ♦  The  poem  is  cast  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  our  modem  times.  In  many 
passages  it  displays  fine  feeling  and  great 
freshness  of  expression  and  thought.  We 
cannot  trace  the  outline  of  the  story,  because 
it  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
fdfford.  The  pilgrim  soldier  had  travelled  fiur 
and  wide  beside  his  colours.  He  had  been 
through  the  Crimea,  up  the  Alma,  and  on  the 
crags  of  Inkerman.  It  was  May-day  mom 
in  Langley  Dale  when  he  came  home  again ; 
and  the  "drama"  opens  with  a  description  of 
May-day  celebrities,  onlv  maintained  in  rural 
parishes  and  pastoral  villages,  and  Mr.  King, 
who  knows  all  these  things  well,  describes 
them  well.  The  pilgrim  soldier  is  not  how- 
ever the  tme  pilgrim,  but  "  Ernest,"  as  the 
title  says,  is  the  hero  of  the  drama.     The 

^  London :  Partridge  and  Co.    1  vol.,  p.  227. 


plot  is  very  simple.  He  is  poor,  so  is  ihe 
soldier's  daughter  whom  he  loves.  Therefore, 
Ernest  seeks  fortune  in  London,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  endeavours 
to  win  the  wanderer,s  bride  to  his  own  ways, 
and  fidls.  The  story  is  constructed  of  this 
material,  and  its  value  is  in  the  reflectionfl  of 
the  different  personages  as  they  move  over 
the  stage.  Here  is  the  night  before  and  the 
morning  of  the  Alma : — 

la  daisy  dells  glad  ehildrea  played, 
In  orehard  homes  old  matrons  spnn. 
The  cattle  planged  in  the  limpid  shade. 
The  bees  flashed  golden  in  the  san. 

Noon,  panting  like  a  weary  steed. 

Lay  lifeless  by  the  breeiy  brook. 

Till  e? ening  perfumed  efciy  mead. 

And  meriy  birds  carolled  from  waj  naok. 

We  piled  onr  aram  by  n  pleasant  sfranm, 
Which  snag  the  lij  of  a  iboasand  years. 
And  saw  the  swarming  helots  ^eam. 
High  on  the  hills  with  their  flashing  spears. 

'Tis  greyest  dawn— our  lines  and  sqoarea 
Roll  forth  like  waves  of  silvery  sheen, 
The  eried  Tnltnre  croaks  and  glares. 
And  the  triomph  of  battle  peals  between. 

Tbe  morning  lark,  with  early  song, 
Shakes  Night*s  rioh  jewels  from  her  wing. 
As  stalwart  oolamns  throb  along. 
And  startled  vales  with  war«aotc9  ring. 

And  on,  and  on  the  lifi?4ide  flows. 
And  «p  the  twenty  thonsaad  go. 
And  down  rash  avalanchiag  foes. 
To  crash  old  England  at  a  blow. 

Charge !  and  may  Qod  defend  the  right  I 
Charge  1  for  the  land  of  old  reaown  ; 
Charge  I  in  the  teeth  of  Taantfnl  Might ; 
Charge !  the  aggressor's  minions  down. 

And  the  evening  followed  the  morning : — 

Terrible  shot  and  murderous  shell 
Ossh  out  great  lanes  of  rushing  men. 
And  heaping  corses  grimly  tell 
Of  a  tyrant  grappled  in  his  den. 

On — and  they  gain  the  dea4)y  height; 
Hnrk  to  the  bugle's  rallying  notes  I 
Lo  I  in  the  Day's  war- clouded  light 
Our  conquering  bnnner  proudly  floata. 

And  this  the  gain,  and  this  the  cost — 
Three  thousand  heroes  in  the  dust, 
A  raging,  routed,  rebel  host. 
Flying  like  cattle  from  their  trast. 

The  victory,  dear  land,  is  oura. 
The  virgin  steel  has  cleft  the  strife ; 
And  the  stera  old  Saxon  bulwark  towera 
Above  the  rush  and  wreck  of  fife. 

There  are  many  social  truths  and  political 
truths  in  this  volume,  and  many  quaint 
descriptions  of  old  English  manners,  right 
pleasant  to  be  seen  or  to  be  heard  of.  The 
author  is  well  known  now  by  his  previous 
works,  and  "  Ernest"  will  not  detract  from 

his  ^Eirne. 

Poems  of  thb  Pielbs  akd  the  Towkb, 
by  John   Langford.*     We  once  noticed  a 

*  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1  Tolnan. 
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Yolume  of  poetrjr  under  the  title  of  the 
'^  Lamp  of  Life/'  by  this  author,  and  we  hold 
it  m  grateful  remembrance.  The  present 
volume  is  partly  a  collection  of  pretty  verses 
published  m  different  periodicals,  at  different 
tmies.  We  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that 
they  deserved  to  be  collected  and  preserved, 
and  any  other  persons  who  will  glance  over 
them  will  dose  the  book  with  the  same 
opinion.  The  following  verses  are  not  the 
best  in  the  volume  by  any  means,  but  they 
are  the  most  seasonable : — 

Come  lei  ns  sing  a  merry  itaTe, 

*■  For  merry  Christmai  time ; 

And  drink  a  health  to  friendi  at  home, 

And  frienda  in  ereiy  olime; 
And  haTing  pledged  the  hearts  we  love, 

«<  God  ipeed  I*>  to  aU  betide. 
For  ehnrlith  he  who  now  would  be 

The  tlave  of  hate  or  pride ; 
So  merrj,  merry,  merry  be, 

And  sing  a  merry  itrain ; 
And  this  the  bnrden  of  the  tong — 

•■  Tis  Christmat  time  again." 

The  cheerfnl  hoUy  sheds  o*er  all 

Its  rich  and  niddy  glow; 
And  blttshing  maidens  eye  askaaee 

The  white  gemmed  mistletoe : 
And  friends  long  sundered  meet  again. 

And  gather  round  the  hearth, 
With  pleasant  chat,  and  lurmless  jokes. 

And  still  increasing  mirth. 
So  meny,  merry,  merry  be. 

And  sing  a  merry  strain ; 
And  this  the  burden  of  the  song^ 

"  'TIS  Christmas  time  again.*' 

Thx  Eably  Pbimaosx,  by  Clara  Loud.* 
Canterbury  is  a  metropolitan  city,  with  the 
broad  and  fiur  lands  of  Kent  aroimd  it,  so 
that  we  should  have  more  literature  from  the 
men  of  Kent  than  thev  have  recently  sent 
mto  the  world.  This  thin  and  neatly  bound 
volume  is  creditable  in  the  first  place  to  the 
mechanical  department  of  literature  in  Can- 
terbuiy.  Its  contents  are  the  "  early  prim- 
roses" of  one  lady  in  the  cathedral  city,  who, 
without  the  aid  of  roaring  cataracts  or  tower- 
ing mountain  peaks,  wntes  sensible  verses ; 
and  there  is  hope  of  allbeginners  wohse  verses 
are  «*  sensible."  However,  they  are  more  than 
thereby  "  sensible."  It  is  just  quite  possible 
that  the  authoress  does  not  comprehend  her 
own  capabilities.  Many  persons  make  mis- 
takes of  that  kind.  We  are  to  copy  some 
lines  which  have  a  practical  purpose,  and  are 
rather  in  the  sentimental  turn.  Yet  we  do 
not  think  Miss  Loud  so  likely  to  excel  in 
that  class  of  verses  as  to  write  some  day  the 
counterpart  of  John  G-ilpin,  and  quite  as 
good.  Bhe  may  not  be  enhrely  pleased  at  our 
s^^g  so,  but  she  should  not  have  written 
"TheMa^ie  in  the  Church,"  and  two  or  more 
similar  pieces,  and  we  would  not  have  fiiUen 
into  the  error.  The  world  wants  a  little  amuse- 

Canterbniy:  Henry  Chifers,    1  Tolnme,    pp.96* 


ment  with  its  truth  occasionally,  and  it  takes 
with  a  mixture  of  the  former,  the  latter  with 
more  zest.  The  following  lines  are  entitled 
"Faithful  unto  Death,"  and  death  is  too 
often  the  end  of  these  weary  watchings. 

Calmly  she  waits  his  coming,  hour  after  hoar  glides  by, 
Still  there  alone  she  watches,  while  the  stars  are  in  the  sky. 
Softly  falls  the  moon's  pale  lustre,  mockingly  she  sheds  Iier 

light, 
Upon  the  lonely  watcher,  in  the  silent  dead  of  night. 
The  little  lamp  is  bnming,  burning  there  with  feeble  power. 
And  the  time-piece  in  the  corner,  speaks  the  solemn  mid- 
night hour ; 
All,  all  are  wrapt  in  slumber,  sate  the  fiuthful  unto  death. 
She  watches  there  untiringly  she  nerer  wearietli, 
Fainter  burn  the  dying  embers,  and  the  little  lamp  more  dim, 
Another  hour  speeds  onwards,  still  she  tarrieth  for  him ; 
And  when  she  hears  him  coming,  when  she  heart  his  foot- 

steps  nigh. 
She  hasteneth  to  meet  him,  and  love  lights  her  gentle  eye ; 
With  a  smile  she  welcomes  him  once  more— a  smile  almost 

difine, 
Tho'  his  eye  beams  wildly  on  her,  and  his  cheek  is  flushed 

with  wine. 
Night  after  night  she  watches  thus,  pale  grows  that  lorely 

cheek. 
Yet  she  never,  never  mnrmurs,  the*  so  feeble,  fsint  and 

weak. 
And  when  at  last  she  droopetb,  when  on  a  dying  bed. 
He  stays  not  to  smooth  the  pillow,  beneath  her  aching  head ; 
And  yet  she  will  not  chide  him,  she  forgives   with  dying 

breatli, 
Yor  woman  if  she  truly  bves,  is  faithful  unto  death. 

TiKON  Aif D  OTHXB  P0XM8  *  is  a  volumc  pro- 
duoed,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  by — 

A  toiling  poet  proud  to  own  the  skill. 
Which  models  iron  to  his  brawny  hand; 

in  other  words  by  a  joorneyman  engineer  at 
Brighton.  The  title  "  Timon'*  is  a  mistake,  for 
we  cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  Timonism  • 
in  the  book.  Why  call  a  poem  intended  to 
illustrate  the  struggles  of  indigent  genius — Timon  ? 
Was  not  Timon  immortalised  by  Shakespeare  as  a 
spendthrift,  who  having  got  through  his  own,  and 
muck  doubtless  of  other  people's  money,  turned 
misanthrope  thereafter?  What  possible  connec* 
tion  can  there  be  between  the  hero  of  the  first 
poem  of  this  volume  and  Timon  of  Athens  P  And 
why  by  giving  a  piece  a  bad  name — we  say  it  on 
the  principle  that  "comparisons  are  odious*' — 
prejudice  a  possibly  intending  purchaser?  The 
volume  consists  first  of  some  six  and  thirty  pages, 
more  or  less,  of  Spenserian  stanzas  headed 
'* Timon;'*  then  of  divers  occasional  poems,  then 
of  a  five  act  drama  entitled  *'The  Ck)mpact,"  and 
finally  of  sundry  prose  sketches. 

'( Timon"  is  a  history  of  the  early  struggles  of 
a  poet,  and  every  now  and  then  seems  to  us  to 
offer  evidence  that  the  author  has  read  Beattie's 
"  Minstrel " — though  the  lives  of  the  two  youthful 
minstrels  as  painted  by  their  respective  delineators 
are  utterly  dissimilar.  Mr.  Powell's  hero  is  a 
genius  from  his  cradle,  and  having  to  earn  his 
bread  by  labour  aa  a  mill-hand  finds — 

*  By  J.  H.  Powell.  London :  Piper,  Stephenson,  and 
Spence.    1  vol.  pp.  250. 
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Sl  ■OTtI  epoch  bfcak  opoa  his  life^ 
Sonetbing  of  •orrov,  aoxioaBoett,  and  care, 

Anoa  TexttioQ  springing  oot  of  strife, 
A  veary  fkintaess  shadowed  by  despair. 

Slfll  he  bears  all,  earning  bis  bread  manfully  by 

the  sweat  of  his  brow,  proad  that  he  is  a  son  of 

toil,  taking  his  onist  with  a  thankful  heart,  and 

filling  up  his  leisure  by  writing  rerses,  at  times 

when,  as  he  says : — 

Lost  to  the  discord  of  the  tboosaod  wheels 
Which  grate  opon  his  ear  tbronghoot  the  day. 
His  feet  tread  lightly  where  the  sward  refci Is 
The  scented  thyme,  the  daisy,  and  the  hay 
Presh  mows,  and  skirted  by  a  rifted  bay ; 
The  samner  ere  in  peaccfnl  bcaaty  wetfs 
A  gorgeous  coronet,  and  holds  her  sway 
With  Qod-Uke  majesty.     Each  zephyr  bears 
A.  balm  for  failing  health  ;  a  solace  kind  for  cares. 

Then  ho  is  discharged  from  the  mill  and  walks 
weary  miles  to  London  to  "  seek  his  fortnne*' — 
golden  promise,  empty  fulfilment — as  happens  too 
often  with  literary  aspirants.  Then  after  much 
sorrow  he  returns  to  his  native  Yillage,  seeks  a 
le-engageaent  at  the  mill,  gets  it,  learns  to  paint, 
and  still  poetises  as  aforetime,  then,  as  is  usual 
with  sympathetic  poets,  falls  in  love   with   and 


A  Tillage-ciiltared  flower,  fair  Jessie, 
when  his  song  hns  brought  him  more  than  song 
often  brings  many  like  him — a  competence.     Aud 
this  is  the  pith  of  "Timon;"  which  might  have 
been  shortened  by  its  author  and  so  hnvedone  him 
more    credit.     The  venee   written  on    different 
occasions  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  true-hearted, 
self-educated,   self-reliant,    God-fearing    man    of 
talent ;  even  though  he  may  at  present  have  little 
claim  to  be  considered  a  poet  in  the  high  sense  of 
the   word.      There   is  in  the   book   no  maudlin 
morbid  gloom,  and  nothing   spasmodic  after  the 
manner  of  the  school  lately  in  vogue.     But  there 
is  a  great  want  of  arrangement  of  idea ;  a  manifest 
inclination  to  hunt  a  thought  to  death ;  and  there 
are  many  lines  which  are  certainly  not  poetry,  and 
could    hmrdly  be    recommended    as     prose — for 
instance  what  can  be  worse  than  these  lines  occur- 
ing  in  "  The  Outcast"  drooping  under — 
The  sadness  and  madness 
Which  rise  oot  of  wrong, 
A  stranger  to  gladness, 
A  vieHm  €f  hadnetf. 
She  loiters  along. 
Surely  Mr.  Powell  can  do  better  if  he  chooses, 
although  "  established*'  poets  coin  words.     There 
are  scattered  throughout   the  volume  other  like 
stanzas,  but  as  fault-finding  is  painful  we  gladly 
turn  to  *'  The  Child  by  the  Sea,"  which,  (although 
simple  as  simplicity  itself)  has  word-true  pictures 
to  nature  and  the  turnings  of  the  tide.     The  very 
metre  seems  to  briug  the  scene  before  us ;  perhaps 
we  love  those  lines  on  that  account,  because  men 
are  led  captive  by  association  of  ideas. 

CHILD  BI  THB  BXA. 
A  ohtld  sat  muabg  by  the  sea,— 
The  ebbing  billowa  to  and  fro 
Leaping  langhing,  plashing  slow, 
.  QUstoning  in  the  san*s  rich  glow. 


Sang  a  mirthlal  bcMT 
To  the  child  beside  the  sea. 
Hosing  lone  and  dreamily. 

The  rocking  ahips  apon  the 
Their  shadows  cast  within  the  tide, 
Sailinp  rolling,  drifting  wide, 
Reefed,  and  strong,  and  tempert-tridl, 

Seened  like  toys  for  the  ohiUish  -^ 

Of  the  child  beside  the  sea. 

Wandering  still  and  dreamily. 

The  cudling  spny  apoa  the  a«. 
Whitened  and  gbbnled  *neath  the  sky. 
Skimming,  babbting,  frisking  nigb. 
Lending,  beanty  to  the  eye, 

SeeiMd  to  float  so  merrily. 

To  the  child  beside  the  sea, 

Charmed  and  loting  dreami^. 

The  son  disported  on  the  sea, 
The  morn  wont  past,  the  wntera  roan. 
Dashing  plashing,  jushing  done, 
Ueedlees  of  liie*s  jeys  or  woes. 

Singing  wiUly,  flowing  free, 

0*er  the  child  .h«ide  the  sea. 

Sitting  pleased  and  dnamily. 

What  the  chad's  mother  was  about  aU  thb 
time  we  should  like  to  know.  But  any  ^J  ^« 
child  was  saved  and  doubtless  it  was  long  Wore 
those  "  dreamy"  propensities  were  again  ^wed 
development  on  eo  dangerous  a  spot  as  a  Sosaex 

beach  in  a  high  tide.  . 

Tlie  drama  entitled  "  The  Compact*  »  no  fair 
sample  of  Mr.  Powell's  poetic  capabihiies;  and 
merely,  in  another  wi^,  seta  forth  the  struggles 
of  genius  and,  foUowing  "Timon."  •' repeats  wuh 
variations,"  as  musical  composers  plwase  it.  Tue 
plot  is  unnatural  withal,  and  the  villain  of  the  pi^ 
is— it  really  is  hard  to  repress  a  amilc— termed 
Captain  Slix,  which  droll  name  is  in  itaolf  halho^ 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Powell  wUl  take  in  good 
part  anything  that  may  have  appeared  unCafOuraWc 
in  our  estimate.  If  he  will  condense  a  UiOc 
more,  and  reproduce  one  or  two  pet  fan«es  of  his 
own  less  often ;  and  if  he  will  reflect  that  ski.l  in 
composition,  like  iron-moulding  or  any  oUiar  part 
of  his  important  business,  requires  patienaOt  *"»«. 
and  labour,  and  does  not  sdeiy  oome  from  a  mere 
enthusiastic  love  of  it— he  will  pfobaWy  80»e 
years  hence  thank  us  for  the  hints.  For  we  are 
sure  that  he  oan  write  something  better,  aad  wiU 
do  so  if  he  oan  gain  the  time  from  bia  aidikous 

daily  duties.  ^  t^  • 

The  MuMHEBBi,  by  John  M.  Qiiohnat,  MJ>.» 
We  have  allowed  this  volume  to  remain  nemdcB- 
tally  over,  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  the 
others  mentioned  in  the  number.  It  is  oocuiMd 
by  a  continuous  history,  partly  imaginative,  and 
partly  true,  of  the  mutiny  of  the  seamen  of  the 
Bounty,  under  Captain  Bligh,  mid  the  escape  of  the 
mutineers  to  Pitcaim's  Island.  The  ckottmataiiees 
were  sufficiently  romantic  and  strange,  to  wanaat 
the  poem.  The  sailors  were  induced  to  mutiny  by 
the  pleasures  of  Tahiti.  When  their  acbcmc  wm 
successful,  a  number  left  that  ifllmid,  wiUi  the 
uaaves  whom  they  pewnaded  to  accompcay  tton, 

^Edinburgh :  Satherland  and  Kaoa.    1  VeU  p.  18& 
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and  established  themselves  on  Pitcairn's  Island. 
They  compelled  the  males  among  the  natives  to 
serve  as  slaves,  and  the  females  were  taken  into 
their  society,  as  wives.  The  males  of  the  native 
population  resented  this  arangement,  and  revolted 
twice.  The  first  insurrection  was  defeated,  from 
its  discovery  by  the  females.  The  second  was 
better  planned,  and  all  the  white  men,  excepting 
four,  were  killed.  On  the  following  night,  the 
females  revenged  this  proceeding  by  destroying  all 
their  male  relatives  from  Tahiti.  Only  one  of  the 
original  mutineers  survived  when  the  island  was 
visited  by  a  British  ship,  and  the  descendants  of 
this  remarkable  community  were  removed  subse- 
quently to  Norfolk  Island.  Dr.  Gilchrist  has 
made  a  very  interesting  volume,  and  woven  into 
his  tale,  many  moral  references  in  pleasant  verse. 
The  errors  of  dreamland  are  supposed  to  be  more 
vivid  than  most  people  experience  them  however, 
in  the  following  verses. 

And  be  awoke.    0,  awfnl  second  birth ! 

To  thote  for  whom  Calamity  or  Want 

Like  a  item  oreditor  rite  by  the  Hearth, 

Or  by  the  pillow  Btands,  cold,  grim  and  gannt, 

Oradgiog  JorgetfnlneM  her  too  brief  reign, 

0  tad  awaking  to  dall  life  again, 

Or  to  the  bqigar  who  had  won  a  throne. 

Or  to  the  hero  whote  was  fame  without  a  groan  I 

Many  persons  have  experienced  awakenings  of 
sorrow,  as  when  they  had  dreamed  that  the  dead 
were  with  them,  and  they  awaked,  and  behold  they 
were  not ;  or  as  when  they  dreamed  of  happy  and 
young  years,  and  they  awaked  and  behold  youth 
bad  long  passed ;  but  there  are  not  many  persons, 
probably,  who  dream  of  gaining  battles  or  thrones. 
A  more  accurate  passage  is  the  description  of  the 
formation  of  these  lone  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Whence  came  iti  deep  fonndations  anchored  firm  f 

The  ocean  worms  that  span  it,  where  are  they  P 

Like  men  they  died  when  each  had  serred  ite  term— 

£phemera  yielding  rock  instead  of  day  I 

Whence  the  monld  that  clothed  its  rocks  with  earth  P 

Whence  came  the  seed  that  gave  its  terdnre  birth  P 

And  whence  the  rill,  that  watered  plant  and  flower  P 

Can  Knowledge  tell,  with  all  its  ? annted  Power  P 

Long,  long  untrodden  by  a  human  foot, 

Oft  hare  its  verdures  renoTatione  known  ; 

Ita  withering  flowen,  and  its  decaying  fruit 

To  stormy  akies  and  angry  seas  been  strewn  ; 

Ita  hills  and  vales,  adorned  with  nodding  trees, 

Have  harboured  nothing  save  the  passing  breeie. 

And  yon  wild  solitary  bird  whose  nest 

la  oftener  on  the  tempest-cloud  or  billow's  breast. 

The  leader  of  the  mutineers.  Christian,  is  re- 
ported to  have  perished  in  the  islands,  according 
to  the  poem;  but  in  a  note,  Dr.  Gilchrist  mentions 
the  curious  rumour  that  he  returned  to  this  conn- 
try,  and  was  seen  by  several  persons.  Still  the 
Terse  is  worth  its  place,  if  only  for  the  reference  to 
Nero  and  the  flowers,  which  some  friend  scattered 
over  his  tomb. 

So  perished  Christiana-one  whose  morning  gave 
"Fttit  promise  of  a  bright  naiidiaD  noon. 
Earth's  bloodiest  tyrant  fimnd  a  ihdterad  grava, 
Not  all  unhallowed  by  a  lore-festoon ; 


But  he,  the  Mutineer,  in  blood  was  drowned, 

Spnrned  by  the  sea,  rejected  by  the  ground ; 

0*er  him  no  faithful  mound,  peiennial  green, 

At  dewy  eve  was  strewn  with  flowers  by  hands  unseen.- 

And  the  longing  for  communion  with  his  coun- 
trymen, and  news  from  the  old  country,  his  youth's 
home,  by  the  survivor  of  the  mutineers,  are  well 
described  in  a  few  lines. 

Lo  I  years  have  fled,  and  still  he  constant  goes 

At  dawn  to  yonder  lofty  palm^cUd  hill. 

And  climbs  the  tree,  and  marks  how  the  wind  blows, 

And  on  the  ocean  gaxes,  gazes  still. 

His  eye  still  bright,  but  grey  is  now  his  hair, 

And  on  his  upect  stamped  a  weird-  like  air, 

So  looks  the  chamois  hunter,  long  ^xiled 

From  haunts  of  men,  or  Indian  of  the  prairie  wild 

Yet  the  last  man  of  these  mutineers  was  living  in 
security,  surrounded  by  an  obedient  company  of 
friends  and  relatives.  He  had  fared  better  and 
more  romantically  than  he  could  have  anticipated, 
when  he  pondered  alone  over  iiis  great  crimes.  And 
he  had  come  to  peace  of  conscience — a  blessing 
long  estranged  from  him.  Like  Josiah,  he  had  found 
the  book  of  the  law ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  latter 
years  formed  an  evening  of  quiet  contentment  to  a 
life  of  trouble.  The  history  of  Pitcaim's  Island 
justifies  the  book,  and  the  latter  justifies  the 
author  in  undertaking  the  work. 

Lays  and  Ltbics,  bt  Petbb  Stili^  Jun.* — 
The  author  of  this  volume  has  been  evidently  one 
of  the  students  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen — 
more  correctly  designated  by  him  Aberdon.  The 
old  town  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  that  college  is 
situated,  has  more  connection  with  the  Bon  than 
the  Dee.  The  students  in  the  ancient  college  are 
in  sight  [of  the  far-  sounding  sea,  beside  *'  Bal- 
gownies  brig*s  black  wa,*'  and  altogether  they  have 
around  them  scenery  and  traditions  calculated  to 
elicit  any  poetic  feeling  that  may  be  in  them.  Mr. 
Still,  however,  ascribes  his  tendency  to  ballad 
writing  to  an  earlier  training.  It  seems  hereditary, 
and  originated  at  home.  "  Lays  and  Lyrics  "  is 
not  a  good  title  to  a  volume  that  begins  with  the 
story  of  Glencoe — a  very  tragical  passage  in  our 
history ;  and  goes  on  with  "  the  death  of  Leoni- 
das,"  a  classical  and  world-renowned  tale  of  Greece 
and  Thermopyls,  done  into  ballad  poetry,  that 
establishes  the  right  of  the  author  to  publish  his 
volume.  It  were  easy  to  mark  lines  that  might  be 
altered,  and,  some  persons  would  say,  might  be  im- 
proved ;  but  there  are  fire  and  vigour  in  the  bal- 
lad, and  it  is  a  long  one,  sufficient  to  put  small  im- 
provements, perhaps  possible,  out  of  remembrance. 
The  manner  in  which  the  tale  of  the  Three  Hundred 
came  to  be  related  will  be  learned  from  the  sub- 
joined lines : — 

*Tw&B  on  the  ere  of  battle. 
When  the  mighty  armies  lay. 
Herd  by  the  mount  Cithseron, 
To  wait  the  break  of  day. 
The  camp-fires  gleam'd  iitcrssantly 
On  casqae,  aud  sword  aod  Innoe ; 
As  stars  immirrorM  in  the  wa?es 

•  Aberdeen:  Gooige  and  B4>bert  King,  1  vol,  p.  808. 
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Of  wide  ^geaa,  dance. 

And  groopt  of  benrded  wtrrion 

And  yonthi,  in  harntM  bright, 

Lay  list*ning  to  the  talea  of  war. 

Thro*  all  that  gloriont  night : 

And  many  a  fight  was  fonght  again. 

And  many  a  lay  waa  tang, 

Ai  all  aroond,  with  ahoat  and  efaeer. 

The  crowded  wateh-flret  mng. 

Thro*  all  the  Grecian  host  could  not 

A  downcast  look  be  teen ; 

Bnt  steady  tread,  and  stately  head, 

And  eye  of  martial  sheen ; 

SaTO  where,  in  sallen  silence. 

And  scarred  with  many  a  blow, 

Spartan  Aristodemnt  sate, 

Watching  the  flickering  glow ; 

And,  erer  and  anon,  a  frown 

Of  fiercest  import  broke 

Upon  the  gloomy  warrior's  brow, 

Bnt  ne'er  a  word  he  spoke. 

Until  the  talk  ]>ass*d  ronnd  the  Are, 

And  his  companions  all, 

**  A  Ule  of  the  Three  Hundred," 

With  ea|.er  Toioe  did  call. 

Then,  with  a  flashing  eye,  he  rose. 

His  features  deadly  pale, 

And  drew  his  hand  aeroaa  his  brow, 

And  thus  began  his  tale : 

The  opening  lines  promise  a  spirited  tale  oftlie 
Three  Hundred,  and  although  the  following  extract 
is  rather  long,  yet  it  is  taken  from  a  long  poem : — 

And  down  the  braYe  Three  Hundred 

Went  right  into  the  throng. 

Hast  mark'd,  when  clouds  precede  the  storm, 

How  o'er  the  mountain  steep 

The  misty  Tail  comes  tumbling  down 

Into  the  Talley  deep ; 

And  all  the  craggy  crest  is  wreathed 

In  boiling  robes  of  blue. 

Bat  the  stern  summit  stands  unmor'd, 

Tho*  snateh'd  from  human  view. 

So  tumbling  came  the  hordee  of  men. 

Upon  our  dauntless  band ; 

So  calm,  unbroken,  and  unmof'd, 

Our  godlike  Spartans  stand. 

For  freedom  and  for  fatherland, 

Por  altars  and  for  shrinee ; 

We,  like  a  rode  hurl'd  in  the  see. 

Cleft  up  their  serried  lines. 

But  fast  they  closM  behind  us ; 

Then,  in  a  desperate  ring, 

We  faced,  on  idl  sides  to  the  fos^ 

Around  onr  taliant  king. 

And  then  the  tide  of  battle, 

All  round  our  closed  ranks, 

Rag'd,  as  some  swollen  river  chafes 

Against  some  island's  banka. 

But  in  stern  silence  fonght  we. 

And  smote  the  foemen  round : 

'Till,  in  our  front,  their  corses  rose, 

A  hideous  ghastly  mound. 

Then  o*er  the  mangled  barrier, 

Into  the  battle  fierce. 

With  sullen  blow,  and  home  sent  thmtt. 

We  deep  again  did  pierce. 

Then  to  the  van,  Leonidas 
Came  with  his  stately  stride. 
And  wav'd  his  gory  sabre  high 
Above  the  battle  tide  : 
And,  with  loud  voice  and  solemn, 
Vnto  the  blae-eyed  maid 


Who  mlcb  the  fates  of  battles. 

To  speed  his  sword  he  prayed. 

With  flashing  eye,  and  latal  blows. 

Upon  the  foe  he  flew, 

(What  tongue  nmy  tell  his  daring  deeda. 

Or  number  thoee  he  slew  F) 

Down  fell  their  best  and  bravest. 

Beneath  his  trusty  blade  • 

Ha !  well,  I  trow,  Athena— > 

His  lion  prowess  aped  I 

like  hoimds  npon  eono  ■ntlei'd  itig, 

Tbeysetathimthntdigr; 

Bight  gallantly,  with  spear  and  ewoid. 

He  kept  the  hounds  at  bay. 

There  is  a  resemblanoe  m  the  style  to  other  lays, 
and  yet  there  mast  be  power  auffieient  in  the  writer 
to  cat  his  own  path  and  to  make  his  own  tcii^  in 
the  world ;  and  he  tells  this  old  dassio  atory  in  the 
spirit  of  one  who  has  read  admiringly  its  earlier 
records.  The  Tolume  contains,  howerer,  many 
other  poems,  equally  suggestifc  of  genias  and  the 
feeling  of  its  possessions.  The  "  Cho? e  of  Lamia, 
an  idyl,'*  is  a  narrative  of  dark  experieneea  with  one 
who  was  fair  and  fabe — and  thos  was  ahe  fiur : 

Have  you  seen  the  water  lily, 
Sleeping  on  its  peaoeful  bed. 
When  the  bloshing  waters  trembled 
With  the  evening's  tint  of  red ;— 
Mark'd  it  resting  in  its  beauty. 
While  the  golden  tinge  of  night 
Sent  a  flood  of  glowing  glory 
To  its  meek  and  stainless  white. 
Then  you've  seen  the  tints  of  beaaty 
That  wero  netting  o'er  her  cheek. 
When  she  beat  her  timid  love-look 
On  me,  with  apression  meek. 

The  ideas  in  these  few  lines  are  very  beaatifal,  nod 
they  make  together  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  plea- 
sant evening  when  the  sun  goes  down,  almost  too 
good  to  waste  upon  one  who  was  worthless.  In 
the  circumstances  we  can  excuse  the  miatake  of 
the  sufferer  in  hasarding  all  upon  the  caprice  oftlie 
*'  water  lily  with  accompaniments,*'  aa  he  assures 
us  was  done. 

Fondly  in  my  heart  I  cherish'd, 
Nnrsed,  and  fed  the  fatal  love. 
Never  thought  a  thought  against  it; 
Never  'gainst  its  empiro  strove— > 
Gave  myself  with  all  my  bein^— 
All  my  ardour— all  my  poi 
To  the  deep  intotieation 
Of  that  ne*er  forgotten 
Gave  my  every  thought  and  fencj. 
With  a  heedless  wonhip  high. 
To  that  idol  of  my  bosom, 
To  that  fair  bewitdiing  lie. 
Of  my  breest  I  made  a  tampls^ 
Of  my  soul  I  made  a  shrine, 
Plaesd  my  idol,  love,  npon  it, 
Deem'd  her  then,  alas,  divine. 
Of  my  earliest  love  I  ofin*d 
Ineense  then  both  even  and  morn. 
Never  thinking  that  my  love  oonld 
Ever  from  its  niche  be  torn. 
Never  dreaming  that  my  idol 
Gould  be  torn  down  with  hate, 
Dash'd  in  atoms  ronnd  the  altar, 
Wreck'd  and  moek'd,  and  desolnie. 

It  was  a  blunder,  however — and  such  errors  have 
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never  been  uncommon — yet  the  deserted  comes 
into  a  series  of  good  resolutions  after  the  frensj  of 
his  discovery  was  past.  The  following  lines  repre- 
sent the  worst  part  of  the  case,  with  the  patient  a 
little  out  of  reason : — 

Oh  that  lore,  lo  seemiDjr  deaihlcM, 
Shonld  10  raffer  calloot  blight ! 
Oh  that  bcauB,  ao  fnlly  strfdiininfr, 
Rich  with  loTe,  shoold  wi  in  night ! 
Oh  the  brook,  the  grove,  the  hill-side— 
Oh  the  dreary,  looetome  glen — 
Oh  the  winding,  sparkling,  river— 


Oh  my  barren  boson*!  pain ! 
Oh  how  strange,  how  hard  and  painfol, 
Tis  to  share  the  wanderer's  lot. 
To  retnm  without  one  heart  to 
Welcome  to  yonr  native  spot ! 

The  author  of  these  "  Lays  and  Lyrics  "  should 
continue  the  work  he  has  commenced.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  can  rise  far  up  the  poet*s  mountain. 
We  have  quoted  rather  more  than  is  necessary,  in 
ordinary  cases,  from  his  book,  and  the  lines  are 
accidentally  all  in  one  metre,  but  specimens  of 
many  styles  are  to  be  met  in  the  volume. 


URANIA. 


*'  Sister  of  mercy — saint  to  sects  unknown — 
I  know  thee,  and  thy  heavenly  mission  own ; 
No  priestly  hand  hath  consecrated  thee ; 
Thine  is  the  unction  of  the  Deity. 
A  woman  of  the  world,  a  child  of  song, 
I  saw  thee  move  amidst  the  titled  throng 
A  child  of  heaven,  inspired  from  above — 
I  saw  thee  in  thy  secret  work  of  love. 
Ah,  sister,  there  are  some  who  think  me  gay, 
Because  I  sometimes  laugh  an  hour  away ; 
Because,  when  other^s  smile,  then  I  smile  too. 
And  play  the  mimic  to  a  chosen  few ; 
But  ob !  how  often  with  a  heavy  heart. 
The  clever  fool  performs  her  merry  part ; 
How  oft  she  throws  aside  a  tattered  dress 
To  strut  about  in  spangled  gaudiness. 
And  quits  the  stage,  her  aching  head  to  lay 
In  a  back  attic,  on  a  bed  of  hay  1 
Ah,  me  !  if  women  fall — if  once  they  fall,] 
At  once  they're  lost ;  and,  being  lost,  lose  all. 
Not  wealth,  nor  station — not  an  empty  toy, 
A  dear-bought  bauble,  or  a  dearer  joy  ; 
But  that  which,  taken  from  the  rich  or  poor, 


Omnipotence  itself  cannot  restore. 
0  ye  who  live  but  for  yourselves  and  time— 
Who  think  that  Heaven  sees  and  winks  at  crime*— 
Who  rob  affection  of  its  better  part — 
Who  win,  then  trample  on  a  woman's  heart- 
Say,  is  it  manly,  does  it  ever  give 
Peace  to  a  soul,  to  know  that  it  must  live 
A  wreck  mid  wrecks  P     Or  did  it  ever  shed 
A  halo  round  the  memory  of  the  dead 
To  tell  of  infamy — to  carve  a  snake, 
And  write  upon  a  tomb,  '  Here  lies  a  rake  P'  " 
She  paused,  and  then  Urania  gently  came. 
And  took  her  hand,  and  softly  breathed  her  name. 
And  whispered — "  Sister,  in  a  bygone  day. 
You  wandered  where  false  flowers  deck  the  way. 
That  leads  from  love  and  home ;  and  there  you 

played 
With  trifles  till  night  came,  and,  lost,  you  strayed ' 
Where  Death  was  hiding,  though  you  knew  it  not. 
But  He  who  still  remembers  when  forgot, 
Sent  me  to  whisper  to  the  troubled  breast 
'  Gome  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 

WiLUAX  John  Abbak. 
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NEVEE  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND. 

"Thb  great  ship,"  said  Mr.  Pittenweem,  "is  a 
great  idea ;  but  too  late." 

"  Why  too  late  P"  Mr.  Graham  asked.  "  It's 
never  too  late  to  mend." 

"Another  of  these  cruel  proverbs,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Pittenweem,  "  provided  for  the  destruction  of 
mankind.  I  have  long  contemplated  a  publication 
on  proverbial  errors.  '  Never  too  late  to  mend,' 
is  a  simple  falsehood,  paraded  in  the  place  of  truth. 
It's  often  too  late  to  mend — almost  always  so,  in 
A  great  many  cases.  I  remembe  it  was  so  in  the 
'Lanark  and  Lothians,"*  said  Mr.  Pittenweem, 
with  the  sigh  always  accompanying  his  remem- 
branoes  of  the  I^mark  fmd  Lothians." 


"Did  you  ever  tell  me  of  that  transaction,"  bis 
companion  drily  remarked ;  although  he  knew  well 
enough  that  he  had  heard  it  fifty  times. 

"  Cannot  say  exactly  that  I  ever  have ;  but  the 
manner  of  the  loss  originated  in  this  way.  It  is 
now  fourteen  years  ago— I  was  then  unmarried,  a 
little  over  my  majority,  with  a  small  sum  of  money 
in  hand,  which  I  occasionally  thought  of  investing 
on  a  commission,  and  sometimes  in  a  yacht,  where- 
upon I  might  prosecute  my  search  for  a  desert  isle, 
uncontaminated  by  selfishness,  and  there  rear  my 
'  rest  and  be  thankful,'  along  with  my  scheme  of 
universal  welfariug.  For  the  latter  purpose  I 
deemed  that  an  addition  to  my  ready  money  would 
be  useful ;  and  I  decided  on  proeeoutiug  a  legiti- 
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mate  industry  in  the  basiness  of  shares — ^whereby 
it  appeared,  in  those  times,  that  everybody  must 
gain  and  nobody  would  lose.     The  moveable  pro- 
perty of  the  country  in  securities  and  shares  went 
up  with  a  rapidity  that  astonished  the  most  ex- 
perienced dealers   in   that  class  of  goods;    nnd 
urchins  fell  asleep  as  tailors*  apprentices  to  wake 
worth  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds,  exactly  as 
they  had  speculated — that  is  to  say,  had  asked  for 
shares — with  a  bold  or  a  nervous  pen.  My  agents 
during  my  minority  were  Dour  and  Son,  known  in 
the   profession  as   "Dour  and  Dourer.*'      The 
Lanark  and  Lothians  line  came  out  on  the  best 
auspices,  with  Earls  and  Marquises,  and  even  a 
Duke  or  two  Dukes,  interested  in  its  success ;  and 
it   had   not   been   three  hours  mentioned  on  .the 
exchanges,  until  letters  of  allocation  were  secured 
at  a  premium.    It  was  a  small  chance  that  I  stood 
of  getting  any,  for  it  was  whispered  that  the  pro- 
moters were  to  allocate  for  themselves  a  thousand 
shares  each — and   they  were  not  a  small  band. 
Now  Dour,  Senr.,  had  a  client,  one  of  the  promo* 
ters,  who  had  fallen  into  debt  with  that  gentleman, 
according  to  the  common  usage  of  his  friends,  and 
I  applied  for  his  interest  with  that  enterprising 
person,  that  he  might  regard  with  favour  my  applica- 
tion for  a  little  capital — since  it  was  clear  that  the 
scrip  would  float  upwards  like  feathers.    Mr.  Dour, 
8enr.,  advised  me  to  be  very  cautious.     He  never 
had  any  business  with  speculative   transactions, 
although  his  son^  he  was  sorry  to  state,  had  gone 
into  that  trade.    For  his  own  part,  he  had  planned 
and  wrought  to  secure  adequate  dowerles  for  the 
Misses  Dours— there  were  seven  of  them  then, 
like  as  many  steps  of  a  stair — and  he,  as  a  family 
man,  was  obliged  to  be  careful.     But  having  thus 
discharged  his  individual  duty  in  a  professional 
warning  to  his  young  friend,  he  was  ready  to  use 
any  influence  in  his  power  with  "  Dourer" — he 
did  not  call  him  by  that  comparative,  while  he 
touched  the  little  bell  on  his  table,  and  Dour, 
Junr,,  sprang  to  his  call  from  an  outer  room.     It 
was  remarkable  to   think  of  the  value  of  that 
young  man's  minutes  then.   He  had  only  "  three," 
exactly  "  three,"  minutes  to  place  at  my  disposal. 
My  letter  of  application  was  certain  not  to  be 
followed   by  a  letter   of  allocation;    the  shares 
already  sought  were  equivalent  to  those  open  to 
the  public  in  the  ratio  of  one  hundred  to  one ;  but 
as  an  old  friend  of  the  firm — his  own  friend  and 
his  father's  friend — he  would  sacrifice  himself  to 
the  extent  of  one  thousand  shares,  at  a  premium 
of  two  pounds  each,  giving  me  the  chance  of  their 
rising  over  that  figure.     I  signed  a  memorandum 
agreeing  to  accept  delivery  at  that  rate,  and  went 
out  of  the  office  pulling  on  my  gloves  and  adjusting 
my  cane  with  the  air  of  a  great  man  of  business. 
I  talked  of  Lanarks   and  Lothians  among  share- 
brokers  for  three  days,  until  I  found  them  talking 
of  three  pounds,  and  then  four  pounds  of  premium  ; 
and  i  ihougui  of  my  isle  ot  flowers,  on  which  I 
was  to  found  a  nobler  poem  than  Professor  Wil- 
son's '  Isle  of  Palms,'  even  a  poem  life,  surrounded 


by  amiable  savages,  uncontaminated  by  the  hlem- 
ishes  of  civilisation,  but  won  to  the  Evangel    I 
knew  Dourer,  however,  and  ran  out  to  Perthshire 
to  avoid  him.     In  that  solitude,  where  I  sought 
refuge,  I  had  a  note  from  him,  offering,  as  I  was 
out  of  the  way,  to  run  halves  with  me  in  my  spe- 
culation ;  but  a  private  messenger  arrived  at  the 
same  moment  from  an  enterprising  friend  of  mioe 
in  Prince's-street,  who  knew  that  I  had  Lanarks 
and  Lothians  to  sell,  with  a  very  private  letter,  is 
which  he  intimated  that  Hx  pounds  premium  had 
been  offered,  and  he  thought   that  hecoold  fix 
small  parcels  at  guineas.    I  pencilled  up  the  profit 
in  my  note-book,  and  decided  to  sell  when  I  could 
clear  five  thousand  pounds.      On  the  ascendiog 
scale  of  several  past  days,  that  would  oocur  next 
day ;  but  unhappily,  I  missed  a  convejance,  and 
was  too  late  for  next  day's  market,  when  mj  cal- 
culations might  have  been  nearly  realised.  On  the 
following  day,  matters  were  a  little  dull,  said  the 
broker.   A  day  or  two  mattered  not,  in  my  opinioo, 
for  Lanarks  and  Lothians  seemed  like  gold  and 
silver,  or  better ;  but  as  they  went  up  like  a  shot, 
they  came  down  like  a  shot ;  no  brightness  erer 
broke  on  their  dull  day.    "It  was  too  bite  to  mend," 
and  I  had  trusted  a  lying  proverb.    As  a  resale 
Dourer  intimated  that  my  account  had  beendiarged 
with  the  deposit  on  the  shares  and  iuterest)  vith 
the  premium  and  the  same.     Finally,  one  way  or 
other,  Lanarks  and  Lothians  cost  me  quite  three 
thousand  pounds ;   and  my  isle  of  beaaty,  vith 
improved  and  prosperous  savages,  was  lost  to  the 
world — for  it  is  not  true  that  •  it  is  never  too  late 
to  mend." 

" Moordeuoh,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  "is  more 
agreeable  than  any  isle  of  beauty." 

"That,"  replied  his  friend,  "is  a  pcrsonjl 
matter;  whereas  the  abnegation  of  self  is  the 
grand  climax  of  reforming  humanity,  whereunto  if 
a  man  reach  not,  it  is  because  he  is  a  struggling 
being,  and  fastened  to  that  doom  of  life.  From 
the  day  he  ceases  to  struggle  for  the  benefit  of  his 
race,  the  humanum  genus — not  one  of  its  blanches, 
but  the  grand  old  trunk  itself— he  ceases  to  ii^e 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term." 

"Some  of  us  never  begin,  then,"  added  the 
younger  gentleman  ;  "  never  live,  by  any  manner 
of  means." 

"  Most  true,  indeed,  of  the  great  majorily— 
never  begin  to  live,  nor  know  the  meaaing  of  liffi 
though  they  cannot  cast  away  the  responsibiiiues. 

"  And  a  reformer's  life,  then,  must  be  passed  ia 
hot  water,  Mr.  Pittenwecm-— at  the  boiling  point 
steadily  with  excitement?  And  the  man's  spint 
must  be  in  one  continuous  blister,  and  always  ready 
to  get  on  fire  if  a  flame  meets  it,  or  a  lucifer  rnbs 
against  it  P  Your  reforming  persons  must  haw 
spirits  of  naptha — now  I  decidedly  prefer  parafine 
within  my  house.  It  gives  a  clear  safe  light  to 
live  with.  But  what  has  'never  too  late  to 
mend'  to  do  with  the  Great  Eastern  ?*' 
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"Taking  exception  to  your  mental  philosophy 
of  blisters,  and  your  metaphysics  of  lucifers,  and 
your  intellects  at  the  boiling  point,  I  only  think 
swift  ships  too  late  because  we  shall  soon  have 
swifter  balloons.  There  are  these  United  States 
people — splendid  ballooners — running  a  hundred' 
miles  an  hour  with  ease — catching  the  upper  cur- 
rents— going  with  the  perpetual  steady  trade  winds 
— -removed  above  the  miasma,  the  obstt  notions,  the 
sins,  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  the  lower  strata  of 
our  atmosphere,  over  which  Moloch,  as  Prince  of 
the  Air,  has  sovereignty ;  and  holds  his  court 
amoiig  the  jungles  and  common  sewers,  yea,  among 
the  bogs,  and  morasses,  and  stagnant  waters — 
vegetable  tombs,  whurein,  by  tho  neglect  of  man, 
the  death  of  animal  life  is  caused  by  the  death  of 
green  things,  grown  grey  and  yellow ;  and  plants 
are  made  poison  of — an  execrable  poison,  sir, — a 
fine  smooth,  subtle  poison,  floating  lighter  upon 
the  world's  great  lungs  than  feathers  or  thistle*s 
down,  sowing  weeds,  my  good  friend,  thicker  than 
they  ever  come  on  your  farms  from  neglected  fields 
and  rough  waysides  in  a  gale  of  July — planting 
and  sowing  them,  not  in  the  earth,  but  in  bed- 
rooms and  drawing-rooms,  hovels  and  huts,  and 
mansions  and  palaces;  and  they  take  root,  and 
bring  to  maturity  black  sickness  and  fevers,  of  all 
kiads  and  sorts,  and  the  plague  that  keeps  hover- 
ing over  as,  making  a  dash  here  and  there,  under 
new  names,  but  in  the  old  spirit;  for  what's  in  a 
name  P  the  plague  by  any  other  name  will  kill  as 
deadly." 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do — quite  true,  I 
have  no  doubt — still,  what  has  it  all  to  do  with 
ballooning  and  balloons,  or  ballooners — who  tumble 
down  into  wildernesses  four  days'  journey  from 
Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  woods — our  Queen's 
forest  metropolis,  which,  by  the  bye,  her  Majesty 
has  never  seen  yet  ?'' 

'*  Have  patience — only  patience ;  the  patience 
of  the  doughty  Sir  James — not  of  Nethcrby,  but 
of  Falkirk  and  all  those  places — the  fourteenth 
century  man,  and  the  progenitor  of  all  the  XiU 
battcries — ^" 

"  Never  heard  patience  named  among  his  many 
virtues.  Sooth  to  say,  he  was  rather  one  of  the 
men  with  whom  a  word  and  a  blow  are  near  neigh- 
bours. Still,  go  on  then ;  vou  were  at  the  plague 
under  another  name." 

"  Exactly  so.  It's  no  matter  whether  men  call 
a.  disease  cholera,  or  any  other  combination  of 
letters,  if  so  that  kills  them,  and  is  engendered  of 
air,  poisoned  by  the  process  of  decay  in  animal  and 
vegetable  substances — which  should  be  put  in  their 
right  places,  nnder,  and  not  upon  the  ear<h— en- 
riching its  soil,  instead  o(  slajfiug  its  sons  and 
daughters.  The  matter  stands  thus,  you  see : 
Man  was  put  upon  the  earth  to  dress  the  garden 
and  to  keep  it ;  and  it  needs  no  less  dressing  and 
keeping  now  than  it  did  before  it  was  corrupted  by 
sin,  but  a  great  deal  more ;  and  if  it  don't  get  it 
from  man  it  punishes  him.     No  talk  of  the  impro- 


priety of  capital  punishments  in  its  courts ;  death 
follows  idleness  as  its  heir,  son,  and  successor, 
witliout  a  quibble  as  to  title,  or  any  infeftment 
whatever." 

"  Tes ;  but  balloons  and  the  Great  Eastern  P" 

"Well,  the  balloons  will  go  at  some  hundred 
miles  per  hour  over  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Great 
Eastern  at  fifteen;  tl^at's  the  difference — eighty- 
five  miles  per  hour,  sir — eight  hundred  and  fifty  in 
ten  hours,  or,  as  there  is  no  short  time  in  tra- 
velling, say  two  thousand  and  thirty  miles  per 
twenty- four  hours  ;  that's  the  difference,  you 
observe.  The  real  speed  is  two  thousand  four 
hundred  miles  in  the  twenty- four  hours.  Start  at 
sunset  from  the  Land's  End,  or  anywhere  near 
there,  and  you  will  catch  sight  of  the  sun  again, 
and  from  one  cause  or  other  have  a  run  with 
him  for  four  hours.  He  beats  you—  runs  off  faster 
than  you  pursue,  and  leaves  you  all  alone  near  the 
Lady  Moon  and  her  handmaidens  the  stars,  bat 
some  eight  hours  afterwards,  if  it's  near  the 
equinox — say  ten  — " 

"But,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Graham,  "be  sure  you' 
never  cutch  me  so  far  up,  if  ever,  in  the  equinox 
times;  bad  enough  in  oalm  weather,  but  to  go 
flying  through  the  air  in  an  equinoxial  gale  or  storm 
is  not  one  of  my  madnesses,  anyhow.** 

"  And  it's  safer  than  you  woald  be  on  Meg 
Merrilees,  in  her  mad  days,  cantering,  cantriping, 
and  capering,  as  if  the  earth  she  treads  on  were 
red-hot  plates  of  iron,  or  her  legs  were  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  That  brute's  sure  to  come  to  evil 
some  day.  But  I  did  not  mean  you  personally, 
but  you  representative! V,  as  standing  for  the  human 
family." 

"  Very  much  obliged  for  that  honour.  Well, 
so  then  the  human  family  are  near  the  Lady  Moon, 
among  her  lady's-maids  the  stars  ;  and  the  sun, 
ten  hours  after  he  sets,  rises  again —as  at  that 
season  is  usual." 

"  Precisely  so ;  only,  notice  where  you  are — far 
away  to  the  west ;  that  is  to  say,  fourteen  hundred  , 
miles  by  the  time  he  rises  from  where  you  started, 
and  you  will  be  sixteen  hundred  miles  on — or 
seventeen  ere  he  will  overtake  you.  Then,  of 
course,  you  may  have  seven  hours  more  to  travel, 
and  will  be  at  New  York  by  one  o'clock  p.m.  of 
their  day,  in  time  to  lunch.  So  you  will  have 
saved  half  a  day,  nearly." 

And  lose  it  on  the  return  voyage." 
Well,  of  course  you  do.     There's  no  means 
of  getting  out  of  that." 

"  Time  will  not  be  cheated ;  tick,  tick,  goes  the 
watch,  Mr.  Fittenweem,  however  goes  the  snn. 
The  inexorable  time  would  step  on  with  his  soft  and 
stealthy  pace,  if  the  planetary  system  should  go  to 
wreck.  A  solemn  thought  is  that  of  this  undying, 
unflagging,  unwearying  motion.  But  what  of  the 
currents  of  airP" 

"  Oh,  there  it  is,  you  sec  ;  the  height  of  the  air 
is  like  the  depths  of  the  sea,  all  things  are  calm 
and  regular  as  you  get  away  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face, down  or  up—it  matters  not.     So,  going  up, 
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jou  get  into  r^vlir,  qiiiet»  iindisf  arbed  enrreiiU, 
▼bcre  l!fe  is  pleasore,  and  notioii  is  unfelt ;  there 
are  no  rough  bree zes,  no  atonny  days  and  nighU 
cxis^  but  an  enfelop  of  pure,  nncontamini^, 
ethereal  materialism,  in  its  most  Hqnid  and  enjoy- 
able state.'* 

"Yon  know  it P" 

"  By  analogy ;  by  the  experience  of  those  aero- 
nauts who  hare  scaled  the  giddy  height^  and  freed 
th^mseWcs  from  the  corrapting  infloence  of  our 
nether  worid — enjoying  really  good  air,  into  whieh 
no  taint  of  sin  has  risen — air  that  not  profanely 
but  scientifically  might  be  named  Edenical  air.  Jnst 
as  those  far  up  fleecy  white  donds  that  yon  see 
gathering  aronnd  the  moon  display  no  bnstle  and 
haste,  like  the  flying  maddened  send  that  goes 
blustering,  burring,  scurrying,  between  us  and  the 
bodies  in  space — at  some  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  IcTcl  of  the  sea — eyen  so  in  the  upper  currents 
may  it  be  said,  there's  no  sorrow  there,  nor  pain, 
nor  suffering,  but  a  stately  march  around  this  prison 
of  guilt  and  temptation.  Depend  upon  this — all  is 
right  if  you  go  high  enough.  Then  there*a  Pro- 
fessor Low — no  man  I  envy  more  than  Professor 
Low.  My  grandmother's  name  was  Low — ^Miss 
Janet  Low — before  she  was  anybody's  grandmother. 
In  the  intenral  she  became  Mrs.  Darid  Pittenweem, 
of  an  honoured  and  respected  memoiy.  She  had 
a  brother — Mr.  Thomas — a  changeful,  masterful 
spirit,  that  would  breast  the  world,  and  went  off  to 
the  States  in  seareh  of  freedom  ;  as  if  a  man  were 
to  go  to  the  delta  of  the  Indus  searching  for  pav- 
ing stones.  There  was  genius  in  all  the  family ; 
and  I  do  not  aver,  but  I  believe,  that  the  Professor 
Low  of  New  York — who  may  come  right  down 
from  the  clouds  on  us  to-morow,  with  his  balloon 
of  750,000  cubit  feet  of  gas— and  myself  had  the 
same  great  grandmother.  However,  Professor 
Low  is  satisfied  that  he  has  the  means  of  guiding 
his  balloon  in  any  direction,  if  he  had  only  dis- 
covered an  applicable  motive  power." 

"That's  my  case,  too,"  said  Mr.  Graham. 
*'  Nothing  strange  in  that — it's  oommon  to  us  all. 
I  am  prepared  to  guide  a  balloon  through  the 
douds  anywhere  or  everywhere,  easier  than  I  can 
manage  Meg  Merrilees,  if  I  had  only  the  power  to 
float  the  vehicle  against  these  happy  breezes  and 
pleasant  currents  that  you  tell  me  of,  in  most 
attractive  terms." 

"  You  do  my  esteemed  friend — for  I  account 
every  Columbus  of  science  as  my  friend — and 
probable  relative  injustice.  Hear  only  what  be 
writes ;  or  read — for  you  can't  hear  in  this  horrid 
bustle  and  noise.  Oh  for  the  silvery  peace  of  the 
happy  regions  where  noiselessly  the  traveller  will 
pass  tbrongh  fields  of  the  purest  matter,  refined 
into  wsves  of  light  sparkling  air,  with  no  jar  or 
jostling,  neither  shouting  nor  noise,  bat  a  peace 
that  will  aid  and  not  break  the  enthusiasm  where- 
with one's  silent  thoughts  will  mingle  in  the  music 
of  the  speechless  spheres." 

"  In  case  of  collision  or  entanglement  so  far 
from  corrupt  or  solidified  matter/'  said  Mr,  Qraham, 


"what  tiienP    No  posaible  aalvage,  I  auppoae. 
But  let  me  see  the  Professor's  opinioiis  or  propoaab 
ni  read  them." 

Mr.  Gnham  read  as  follows : — 

"  Some  people,  may  think  that  I  am  iaaanev 
rash,  or  a  seeker  after  fame,  but  this  is  not  tlie 
case,  I  have  for  two  yean  coolly  considered  the 
subject,  and  have  provided  for  every  oontingeocj. 
I  intended  to  make  my  first  trip  aeroae  the  ocean 
entirely  a  private  undertaking ;  but  finding  that 
the  amount  of  expense  to  be  incurred  would  over- 
tax my  personal  means,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
announce  a  public  exhibition,  while  preparing  for 
the  voyage.  I  am  confident  of  success  for  vaiioaa 
reasons : — First. — I  have  a  large  balloon,  wbioh 
has  a  capacity  of  785,000  cubic  feet ;  therefofe, 
should  the  envelope  be  no  more  perfect  than  those 
which  are  usually  constructed,  it  will  reCaiaila 
power  for  a  longer  period.  Secondly. — I  have  de- 
vised meohanicid  appliances  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  balloon  while  in  the  air  without  expenditure  of 
the  lifting  power.  Third. — I  have  invented  an 
aparatus  for  indicating  the  different  currentahebw, 
so  that  advantage  can  be  taken  of  these  eurrents 
should  I  find  myself  going  too  far  north  or  so«th. 
Should  any  accident  occur,  or  should  the  bdlooa 
machinery  fail  to  accomplish  its  work,  the  metallic 
life-boat,  which  will  be  suspended  below  the  ear, 
is  rigged  with  sails,  and  will  prove  anAekntly 
strong  to  endure  any  sea.  It  is  true,  I  would 
have  preferred  another  season  of  the  year  for  un- 
dertaking this  great  experiment  of  tnnaatlaatie 
aerial  navigation,  but  should  this  first  attempt  at 
an  exploring  expedition,  as  I  term  it,  not  prove 
entirely  successful,  I  shall  not  be  discouraged,  nor 
deterred  from  instituting  experiments  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  cause  of  failure  and  the  remedy 
thereof.  I  shall  be  supplied  with  all  the  phib- 
sophical  apparatus  necessary  to  make  meteorologieal 
observations.  If  aerial  navigation  is  ever  perfected, 
it  will  be  accomplished  by  perseverance,  even  in 
the  midst  of  opposition  and  detraction.  I 
willing  to  take  the  risk,  and  if  I  can  do  anj  _ 
to  add,  in  however  small  a  measure,  to  the  store  of 
our  scientific  knowledge,  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid. 
I  have  no  doubt,  but  cherish  a  fervent  hope^  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  can  travel  in 
the  air  without  the  aid  of  balloons  for  a  buoyant 
foree.  I  have  already  devised  a  plan  for  an  aerial 
carriage,  which  can  be  navigated  in  any  directiott. 
and  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  as  soon  as  propelling 
power  can  be  discovered,  the  weight  of  which  shall 
be  one-third  of  that  we  now  employ.  It  only  re- 
quires some  shrewd  and  intelligent  inventor  to  do 
this,  and  aerial  navigation  wfll  become  a  pnetieal 
science." 

Mr.  Graham  folded  up  the  paper  with  half  a 
sigh  and  half  a  smile,  making  something  altogether 
indefinite  between  them. 

'*Now,"  said  his  companion,  "how  little  ia 
required  to  complete  the  revolution.  It's  all  in 
the  last  sentence." 

Only  that,"  replied  his  fiie|id;  *<onlvtbat 
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little  coop  between  you  %nd  *  the  sil? ery  peace  of 
the  happy  regions.'  Don't  you  think  this  printed 
paper  a  clever  hoax,  now  P" 

"  Not  I  A  hoax ! — a  forgery  of  a  scientific 
man's  name !  Hang  a  man  for  forging  a  mere 
merchant's  name  to  a  few  hundred  pounds,  less  or 
more,  sir,  and  permit  a  great  Professor's  name  to 
be  abused  in  pointing  a  deceptive  hoax !  No  such 
villainy  could  be  contemplated  even  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  a  horrible  uew  crime,  sir, 
next  to  sacrilege— being  scientificage.  Let  me 
rather  say  it  would  be  sacrilege.  Science  is  a 
revelation — a  grand  rerelation — ever  growing  and 
reaching  forward  and  onward  to  the  goal  of  human 
recovery  and  perfectability,  when  "  there  shall  be 
no  more  sea."  Mr.  Graham,  you  believe  the 
Scriptures — what  docs  that  mean  ?" 

*<  I  belieye,  but  I  can't  explain  everything.  I 
believe  that  my  winter  wheat,  sown  on  the  twenty 
acre  field  of  my  home  farm,  and  now  in  braird, 
green  and  weak,  will  fctem  through  these  frosts, 
and  produce,  if  we  are  blessed  with  fine  weather,  a 
cplendid  return ;  but  I  do  not  know  all  the  pro- 
cesses. I  don't  profess  to  unravel  mysteries  and 
prophecies,  when  I  am  beaten  in  trying  to  com- 
prehend the  secrets  of  green  cropping  or  cereals." 

**  Want  of  ambition,  Mr.  Graham — that  noble 
ambition  to  enter  into  the  grand  fields  of  know- 
ledge over  which  the  mists  of  morning's  ignorance 
broods  and  hangs  until  the  orb  of  knowledge  dis- 
pels them — that  consuming  desire  to  penetrate 
through  what  has  been  infamously  deemed  the 
impenatribilia,  which  distinguishes  the  lover  of 
science  from  your  grovellers  among  the  manure 
heaps,  mire,  and  mud  of  fat  fields,  who  disregard 
the  men  that  would  raise  them,  from  their  associa- 
tion with  dense  matter  higher  than  the  eagle's 
fiight  into  the  ethereal  and  sublime." 

"  From  which  there  is  but  one  step  to  the  ridi- 
culous," said  his  companion.  "However,  the 
ambition  is  indigenous.  Ere  had  her  share  of  it 
— good  enough  in  its  way,  not  carried  out  of 
reason;  then  we  find  many  instances  of  great 
minds  which  it  has  wrecked.  Small  minds,  like 
my  own,  are  safe  between  the  furrows.  We  have 
had  quite  thought  enough  to  crush  us  this  season 
with  turnips." 

*'  So  I  fancy  you  would  rather  hear  of  this 
patent  manure  than  paths  through  the  sky.  Well, 
litis  is  the  number — No.  34. 


TO  LONDON. 
Mr.  Graham  is  not  a  romantic  personage,  and 
as  he  began  to  see  a  strange  light  through  the 
story  of  Mrs.  Morton's  lodger,  he  communicated 
the  particuiara  to  Mr.  Pittenweem,  and  the  same 
honour  fell  to  myself.  In  a  council,  called  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  the  letters  were  read, 
herebefore  copied,  and  printed,  we  agreed  to  call 
Mr.  Lander  to  our  aid.  After  hearing  all  my 
readers   have  already  heard,  Mr.  Lauder  agreed 


with  an  opinion  that  the  proof  of  identity  was 
complete.  Then  we  considered  the  propriety  of 
discovering  the  particulars  to  the  person  chiefly 
interested,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  post- 
pone that  duty  for  a  few  days,  until  we  knew  tho 
issue  of  the  search  in  London  for  the  sister  of  h 
traveller  and  her  children.  Before  setting  ou  n 
a  journey,  ostensibly  for  other  purposes  than  one 
principal  errand,  we  discovered  from  the  str  g 
iron- worker  that  he  had  adjourned  his  visit  io 
London  until  some  other  time.  This  was  a  loss, 
because  it  seemed,  somehow,  more  natural  that  he 
should  be  making  inquiries,  here  and  there,  for 
this  desolate  and  apparently  unprotected  female, 
than  three  strange  gentlemen.  ^  However,"  said 
Mr.  Pittenweem,  when  the  difficulty  was  under  re- 
view, "  we  are  strong  in  numbers,  you  must  both 
observe — the  simple  fact  of  three  of  us  bemg  en- 
gaged together  in  the  search,  would  lull  impertinent 
suspicions — and  at  my  time  of  life  too — "  the 
first  instance  I  ever  knew  of  any  reference  from 
him  to  approaching  age,  "and  gentlemen,  meiu 
eoMseia  recti  J"  So  we  re-echoed  "  reei^*  and  set 
out. 

The  honest  hammer-man's  explanation  was  quite 
satisfactory.  "  What  good  cou'd  I  be  there,  for 
I've  heard  say,  that  I  cou'd  barely  pick  my  way 
throo*  them  fo'uks  for  want  o'  no  clearly  discemin' 
hoo'  they  clip  words,  an'  sort  amo'  th'  letters. 
Besides,  if  ill  news  come,  an'  me  awa,*  the  puir 
fellow  wou'd  brak  clean  down,  you  see,  wi'  nane  to 
gie  a  ban'  up."  And  so  he  correctly  reasoned, 
striving  to  put  as  many  words  from  books,  into 
the  fireside  vernacular,  as  he  could  muster.  And 
that  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  peasantry  is  not 
observed  often.  I  seldom  read  a  professed  report 
of  something  that  some  one  of  them  is  supposed  to 
have  said,  as  anyone  of  them  would  have  spokeu 
the  words. 

So  when  trunks  were  packed,  and  reasons  for 
this  sudden  journey  had  been  supplied  to  the  parties 
interested,  and  dinner  was  over,  and  the  moon  waa 
up,  when  all  the  world,  with  similar  exceptions  to 
ourselves,  were  boun'  to  bed,  after  a  long  drive, 
we  got  to  the  station,  ten  minutes  too  soon — they 
wore  away,  the  train  arrived — there  was  an  empty 
carriage — we  got  in,  adjusted  all  matters  of  cloaks, 
and  great- coats,  and  plaids  for  the  night,  and  in 
ten  minutes,  Mr.  Pittenweem  was  dreaming  of 
peat  gas,  probably. 

*'  It's  no  use  sleeping  until  we  pass  Cariisle," 
said  my  waking  companion;  "tea  and  twenty 
minutes  are  secure  there." 

««But  Moorcleuch— what  of  himP*' 

"  Ob,  he — he  will  never  rouse  up  now  until  day 

breaks.     He  always  does  sleep  so,  and  lays  it  all 

upon  the  busy  occupancy  of  his  mind  through  the 

day.     I  have  written  to  Brown  for  a  note  to  some 

trustworthy  attorney  ;  that'a  the  best  plan  I  could 

think  of  for  discovering  this  lost  family.' 

'*  And  have  you  the  introduction  ?'' 

"  Will  have  it  waiting  me  in  London.' 

And  Carlisle  passed  ;  in  due  course  came  Lan« 
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cMtor.  and  Prestoa  foUowed  at  three  o  clock  m  a 
raiay  morning.    Tea  at  Preston  i»  a  hurried  opera- 
lion,  and  invariably  shocking  hot.    The  best  mode 
of  meeting  the  evil  is  to  buy  the  tea,  empty  it  into 
a  bottle,  or  any  other  portable  YMse^  and  finwh  it 
at  leisure  between  Preston  and  Wigan.    What 
happened  after  Wigan,  on  that  particular  occwion. 
I  dbnot  exactly  remember,  until  I  was  roused  by 
«•  Morning  papers!"  at  some  station ;  and  it  was 
Kugby.    The  papers  were  from  Manchester,  an 
enterprising  town  in  many  particulars,  and  beating 
London  in  papers  on  the  line     Morning  in  a  ml- 
way  carriage  is  always  unsatisfactory.     The  tra- 
veUer  feels  dirty,  uncomfortable,  unkempt,  and 
unshaven ;  he  can  only  be  comforted  by  the  ire- 
membrance  that  all  are  as  bad.     But  it  wears 
away,  and  we  wore  past  Harrow. 

"Where  shall  we  breakfast?— by  the  way, 
where  shall  we  lodge  P-I  declare  I  new  thought 
of  it  till  now.  Have  left  no  address ;  letters  wiU 
be  detained ;  nobody  to  write  i  »»ytb">8  "^'^  ^fP' 
pen;  must  telegraph  the  hotel,"  said  Mr.  Pitten- 
weem.  all  arranged  sprucely  as  any  one  could  be 
after  a  night's  sleep  with  one's  couch  going  onward 
at  thirty  miles  per  hour. 

••  Breakfast  at  Curies' "  said  Mr.  Graham,  I 
wrote  jesterday,  and  secured  aU  that.  I  am  not  a 
man  of  genius,  jou  obserye,  and  neyer  go  nowhere 
without  knowing  where  I  am  to  go." 

"Yery  well,"  replied  the  roan  of  genius,  re- 
buked.  "  In  this  world  there  are  minds  for  all  iU 
wants.    We  have  the  diamond,  and  we  have  the 

"And'  the  freestone's  far  more  useful  to  the 
world  also  than  precious  stones  fit  only  to  sparkle." 
quoth  the  useful  article  to  the  ornamental.  "  Here 
is  Loudon,  and  tickets  wanted." 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  before  every  preh- 
inioary,  including  breakfast,  was  over. 

"  Shall  we  proceed  to-day  P"  Mr.  Pittenweem 

inquired.  . 

"  Of  course  so.  We  did  not  come  here  to  lose 
days.     Now,  this  person  may  be  sick  or  starving." 


THE  OLD  BOOK  STORE. 
So  we  began  our  researches— three  sober,  staid 
personages— after  a  female  whom  we  had  never 
seen,  and  children  of  whom  we  had  forgotten  to  in- 
quire the  history,  and  who  had  never  seen  us,  nor 
heard  either  of  our  names,  and  of  whom  we  knew 
nothing  but  the  single  thread  in  the  clue,  that 
ouee  and  recently  she  was  left  living  in  poverty  at 
one  address,  and  now  neglected  to  answer  letters. 
Of  course  we  went  there.     One  side  of  the  house, 
ou  the  ground  floor,  was  occupied  by  a  book  store. 
The  owner  dealt  in  old  books.     He  was  dressed  in 
rusty  black,  befitting  his  calling ;  a  man  of  fifty  to 
sixty  years,  extremely  quiet,  and  unobservant  in 
his  way  of  doing  business,  arising  from  a  con- 
iciousness  that  h^f  his  vbitors  had  no  intention  of 
purchasing  anything.     He  was  writing  at  a  little 


desk  inserted  into  his  window,  and  the  spoils  of 
many  minds  were  around  him. 

Mr.  Pittenweem  inquired  if  he   remembered 
that  Mrs.  Wylde  lived   at   this  number  of  ihis 

street.  , 

He  raised  his  spectacles  from  his  eyes,  his  eyes 
to  us,  laid  down  his  pen,  came  one  step  out  of  his 
corner,  and,  folding  his  hands  together  that  they 
might  not  interrupt  him,  began :  "  Mrs.  Wyldc— 
should  think  I  did ;  in  flower  Hue ;  lived  in  this 
same  place  many  years ;  died  respected ;  and  was 
buried  " — then  he  stopped. 

"  Had  she  any  children  P"  I  inquired. 

"  Should  think  she  had ;  son  and  daughter ; 
played  in  this  book  store ;  boy  and  girl ;  grew  man 
and  women ;  in  this  number  daughter  married ; 
husband's  name  Petrie;  husband  died;  was 
buried  respectably  in  Mrs.  Wylde's  grave  ;  saw  it 

done." 

"And  the  son  and  daughter— where  are  they 

now  P" 

"  Habsconded  and  gone  to  no  un  no  s  were, 
an'  no  un  cares  were,  'cept  this  old  man  o'  mine," 
said  a  middle-aged  lady,  in  a  fluster  of  red  cheeks 
aud  red  ribbons,  who  approached  from  some  recess 
contrived  to  see  customers  and  not  be  aeen. 
"  This  'ere  old  fool  o'  mine,  you'll  get  nothink  at 
all  any  way,  an'  ye  needn't  mind  more ;  I'm  the 
landlord,  least  of  all,  he's  un,  an*  the  rent  two 
quarters  back ;  door  street  fast  'em  eight  weeks  any 

way." 

The  bookseller  merely  turned  half  round,  and 
faced  his  wife  until  she  had  finished  her  speech, 
without  a  word ;  and  without  changing  the  position 
of  the  hands,  he  turned  half  round  when  she  had 

done. 

"  Martha,  gentlemen,  judges  the  outward  nian  ; 
she  weigheth  not  the  inner  man,  an'  knoweth  not 
the  inner  life  of  the  soul,  an'  esteemeth  not  the 
capital  of  character ;  but  money  you  cannot  get 
from  this  afflicted  an'  lost  family  at  present." 

"Money  we  do  not  want,"  Mr.  Qraham  as- 

•  ired  him. 

"  Marry,"  broke  in  the  matter-of-fact  Martha, 
to  show  that  she  had  been  in  Saddlers'  Wells, 
"  Marry,  wot  want  ye,  then,  if  not  the  money  ?" 

"  Admittance,  gentlemen,  you  cannot  have ;  door 
fast ;  I  have  copied— here  it  is— for  one  creditor, 
the  law  as  it  is,  from  Blackstone ;  I  am  landlord ;  I 
retain  the  keys,"  added  the  methodical  book- 
keeper. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  united  efforts  of 
the  three  strangers  could  bring  the  ill-matched 
pair  to  believe  that  they  had  no  claim  upon  the 
brother  or  sister.  The  young  man,  according  to 
the  book  dealer,  had  gone  in  search  of  a  person 
who  owed  them  money ;  he  was  to  be  §  me  for  a 
week,  but  he  told  not  whither  he  went,  and  his 
sister  was  not  more  communicative.  Two  weeks 
had  passed,  or  three,  perhaps  a  day  or  two  over 
the  three,  according  to  the  landlady,  when  the 
young  widow  and  her  two  children  left  one  afffccr- 
noon,  and  explained  to  the  landlord  that  she  was 
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bard  pressed  for  moaej,  and  most  leave  the  place 
for  a  few  days,  but  woald  return  ere  long,  and  she 
ne?er  had  retarned.  He  offered  to  assist  her,  bat 
she  informed  him  that  the  claims  were  more  than 
they  could  pay.  Then  came  applications  and  evi- 
denoe  that  the  claims  were  extremely  large.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  family  could  have  ran 
into  sach  dreadful  debts. 

Mr.  Pitteuween  suggested  that  the  husband 
might  have  been  extravagant. 

*' An  idle  waif,"  said  the  landlady,  "  wi*  patents, 
an*  bottles,  an*  wheels.** 

["An  intelligent  man ^^a discoverer — ^soientifio  ; 
would  have  been  richt  but  he  died  before  he  was 
rich,"  the  bookseller  explained.] 

"  A  dwadler,*'  exclaimed  the  irate  lady  ;  ''  mere 
dawdle  of  days  an*  nights,  an's  wife's  money.'* 

Mr.  Fittenweem  was  becoming  interested. 

"  Other  people  arc  sometimes,"  said  Mr.  Gra- 
ham. "Did  letters  never  come  then  from  the 
brother  P" 

Neither  of  the  two  recollected  more  than  two 


letters.  The  bookseller  had  preserved  them,  bat 
would  not  exhibit  them.  To  the  question  if  they 
were  stamped  in  a  Scotch  office,  he  conceded  that 
they  were.  These,  then,  were  the  letters ;  and  no 
farther  information  could  be  obtained.  We  left 
the  book  store,  after  a  feeble  attempt  to  impress 
the  owners  with  the  idea  that  our  exertions  and 
visits  were  meant  to  help  their  tenants,  if  they 
could  be  found.  Mr.  Graham  had  gone  so  far, 
that  the  lady  hinted  the  propriety  of  paying  some 
money  to  keep  the  place  dosed ;  and  on  which  his 
companion,  more  adroitly  than  usual,  fenced  by 
assuring  them  that  we  should  call  to-morrow. 

A  cab  carried  us  to  Bedford-row  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  member  of  the  firm  we  were  in- 
structed to  see  was  in  his  office.  He  was  a  stately 
old  gentleman,  who,  after  some  commonplace  con- 
yersation,  intimated  that  he  had  consigned  us  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Dallas. 

A  consultation  with  that  gentlemen  terminated 
in  the  concession  of  two  days  to  him  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  inquiry. 


POLITICAL    NAUKATIVE. 


This  battle  of  the  British  and  French  press 
has  induced  Louis  Napoleon  to  invite  the 
interference  of  the  Prefects  in  the  French 
provinces,  with  the  papers  firiendly  to  the 
Q-ovemment.  A  copjof  the  instruction  has  not 
been  officially  published,  but  it  is  understood 
that  it  urges  greater  moderation  in  the  re- 
ferences to  this  country.  This  report  was 
followed  by  a  rumour  that  Lord  Cowley  had 
visited  London  with  the  proposal  of  a  mutual 
disarmament,  but  the  story  was  concocted 
probably  for  monetaiy  purposes.  A  disarma- 
ment on  our  part  would  be  something  different 
fiom  a  reduction  of  the  French  army.  .  So 
long  as  the  right  of  conscription  exists  in 
Continental  nations,  their  disarmaments  must 
be  nominal.  Some  scheme  of  this  nature  may 
be  named  at  the  Congress  proposed  in  the 
present  month;  but  the  feeling  respecting  the 
insincerity  of  the  French  Q-ovemment  renders 
the  idea  futile. 

The  Italian  business  has  shifted  its  positions 
within  the  month.  The  treaty  of  Zurich  has 
been  adopted  apparently  by  the  three  Powers 
recently  at  war.  With  Lombardy  Piedmont 
takes  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  new  debt.  The 
burden  may  be  felt  severely. 

Central  Italy,  consisting  of  the  Duchies  and 
the  Legations,  besought  the  King  of  Piedmont 
to  attinex  them,  but  the  Emperor  of  the  lYench 
refused  permission.  The  petitioners  then  re- 
quested their  chosen  King  to  allow  a  kinsman, 
and  a  PHiice  of  his  hmd,  to  become  their  dicta- 


tor;  until  a  European  Congress  should  perform 
for  them  that  ceremony  of  which  Louis  Napo- 
leon forebade  the  banns.  The  King  allowed 
this  sidte  to  be  addressed  to  his  relative,  who 
declined  very  respectfully,  but  nominated  a 
politician  of  Turin.  This  Signor,  hitherto 
almost  unknown  to  &me,  accepted  the  situa- 
tion at  the  moment,  and  forestalled  the  French 
veto.  The  journals  of  Paris  belonging  to  the 
dynasty  abused  this  unfortunate  dictator,  and 
along  with  him  all  Piedmont,  for  crossing  the 
purposes  of  that  dictator  whose  bayonets 
glitter  over  the  Italy  of  the  centre  and  the 
north.  A  compromise  was  essential,  for  a 
quarrel  was  imminent.  The  Parisian  press 
were  desired  to  suspend  their  criticism,  and 
praise  the  limited  and  new  dictator  as  an  ex- 
cellent warming  pan.  His  mission  became 
order  two  days  after  it  had  been  confusion 
and  disorder.     What  was  the  price  ? 

Ghuibaldi  had  not  been  trusted  by  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  He  commanded  the 
army  of  Central  Italy.  A  message  reached 
him  from  the  King  at  Turin.  Thither  he 
went,  and  he  did  not  return  to  his  soldiers ; 
but  resigned  the  command,  and  proceeded  to 
Nice.  From  that  place  he  issued  his  mani- 
festoe.  In  that  document  he  exhibits  irrita- 
tion ;  refers  his  resignation  to  intrigue,  and 
offers  his  sword  to  Victor  of  Savoy  once  more, 
when  that  monarch  shall  buckle  on  his  blade 
again  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  Gari- 
baldi retires  to  his  &rm  in  an  ignoble  manner, 
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for  M  he  acoppted  the  oommand  of  the  anniefi 
of  Central  ItaJ v,  he  should  onlj  have  resigned 
the  dutie«i  to  the  Legifxlatures  of  the^e  Duchies 
and  States.  He  has  retired  in  time  to  raive 
the  money  of  hi^j  admirers  in  this  country, 
who  had  cxmimeiux'd  the  formation  of  a  fiind 
to  purchase  rifles  for  his  soldiers.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Legations,  Modena,  Parma, 
and  Tw«cany  are  now  left  to  battle  with  the 
indisposition  of  the  Piedmontese  King  to 
govern  them,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Austria  and  France  to  restore  their 
former  Hovereigns.  The  French  scheme,  we 
believe,  gives  Plaoentia  and  Parma  to  Pied- 
mont, Modena  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma, 
and  preserves  the  Legations  for  the  Pontiff, 
and  Tuscany  for  its  Duke.  If  ihe  Tuscans 
had  chosen  Prince  Napoleon  for  their  Dncal 
chair,  the  result  might  have  been  diflTerent ; 
but  they  would  not  hearken  to  many  hints, 
and  so  they  are  condemned  to  restore  their 
former  rulers.  The  Austrian  scheme  inTolves 
the  return  of  all  matters  to  their  former  posi- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  Lombardy  joined 
to  Piedmont. 

A  meeting  occurred  some  time  since  be- 
tween the  Emperor  of  Bussia  and  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  at  Breslau,  which  apparently  has 
alienated  Bussia  from  France.  The  Bussian 
Government  desire  the  annexation  of  the 
Legations,  Modena,  Parma,  and,  perhaps, 
Tuscany,  to  Piedmont;  which,  witn  these 
additions,  woidd  become  a  first-class  Power, 
with  a  population  of  thirteen  to  fourteen  mil- 
lions, and  ability  to  Teniat  the  designs  of 
Austria  on  one  side,  or  of  France  on  the 
other.  It  is  probable  that  Britain  and  Pruasia 
may  adopt  that  policy,  and  thus  that  the  Con- 
gress at  its  meeting  will  not  be  in  harmony. 

Spain,  which  contains  a  population  of 
eighteen  mOlions,  asserts  its  right  to  be 
esteemed  great  by  attacking  Morocco.  The 
war  has  commenced,  but  some  time  may  elapse 
before  the  operations  become  serious.  The 
quarrel  originates  in  the  desire  of  Spain  to 
appropriate  more  territory  around  Cueta^  a 
fortress  which  it  has  long  held  in  Africa.  A 
curious  &te  hangs  over  the  Mahometan 
Powers.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco  seeks 
peace  sincerely,  and  he  findeth  none. 
Although  one  of  the  rich  men  of  earth — 
richer  in  bullion  than  any  other  man — ^his 
gold  availeth  him  nothing.  He  does  not 
know  that  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  expended  skilfully  in  Madrid  woidd 
arrest  this  war.  ll*  he  would  only  adopt  the 
course  suggested  by  some  patrotic  statesmen 
m  this  country,  he  might  buy  off*  the  invaders 
at  a  cheap  rate.  The  chivalry  of  the  Dons 
would  disappear  before  the  jingle  of  the 
Moor*s  silver,  not  that  the  nation  wants 
courage  or  honesty,  but  counsellors  of  in- 
fluence at  Madrid  want  money. 


No  farther  proceedings  bad  occurred  in 
China  to  the  di^  of  the  latert  anrals,  since 
the  engagement  on  the  Peflio.  Adiniral  Hope 
was  evidently  waiting  reinfonseiiient^,  and 
none  had  been  forwarded  fixim  Gilnitta. 
Arrangements  hare  been  made  lor  the  co- 
operation  of  a  Frendi  fiiroe.  They  must  be 
despatdied  from  Europe,  and  may  not  readi 
the  Peiho  fiyr  four  to  six  montliB.  Ere  then 
the  Giinese  will  almost  have  Ibrgotten  the 
reasons  for  aasailing  tliem.  Una  system  of 
co-operation  is  attended  witJi  diaadvantnges, 
aod  was  in  this  case  absolutdr  imneeessair. 

The  Wahabees  on  tlie  western  coast  of 
India  have  been  in8urrectionaiy,althou£h  no 
connection  subsists  between  ihem  and  the 
rebela  of  1857.  After  the  bombaidment  of 
some  of  their  forts  and  towns,  they  hare 
been  suppressed. 

Nana  Sahib  has  perished  in  the  jungle, 
according  to  reports  diralated  nmoDs  tiie 
natives,  and  believed  by  our  oflidals ;  but  a 
man  of  Nana  Sahib's  influence  and  nature 
can  easily  get  up  a  case  of  death  to  serre  a 
purpose.  Some  of  the  chieftains  are  also 
maned  as  perished  in  the  cradles  of  the  pes- 
tilence into  which  they  fled. 

The  dispute  reganung  the  Island  of  Sin 
Juan  remains  unsettled.  The  United  Stites 
in  the  meantime  have  labour  provided  in 
Texas,  where  their  citizens  are  hard  pressed 
by  some  bonds  of  Mexicans.  Mr.  Brown,  an 
old  farmer,  of  New  York  State,  who  wu  dis- 
tinguished in  Ejuisas  by  his  resistance  to 
the  introduction  of  slaveiy ,  and  lost  one  of 
his  sons  in  its  squabbles,  will  be  hung  on  the 
2nd  current,  along  with  some  of  Ids  fliends, 
in  Virginia,  where,  in  carrying  out  his  sdiemes 
for  the  deliverance  of  N^ro  slaves,  he  led  to 
the  Harper  Feny  hostilities,  in  which  several 
men  were  killed.  No  hope  is  held  out  of  a 
commutation  of  his  sentence,  and  no  moTe- 
ment  has  occurred  in  his  fiivour  among  the 
Northern  States.  Any  application  on  the 
subject  is  felt  perhaps  to  be  useless. 

Our  domestic  politics  are  unimportant, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  number  of 
meetings,  or  perhaps  an  unusual  number; 
and  reports  of  difficulty  and  dissension  in  the 
Cabinet,  which  may  be  altogether  mundl^i 
and  sketches  of  the  new  Beform  Bill,  which 
resemble  caricatures,  nothing  more  exciting 
has  occurred  than  the  laimch  of  several  nev* 
war  ships,  and  the  enrollment  of  volunteers, 
except  tne  storms  at  the  dose  of  October  and 
during  the  early  part  of  November.  They 
were  not  only  fiital  to  life  and  property  in  an 
unprecedented  manner  aroimd  our  coasts, 
but  in  other  seas  great  loss  of  shipping  has 
occurred.  The  pressure  on  the  underwiters 
at  Lloyd's  is  saia  to  be  greater  in  the  present 
autumn  than  in  any  previous  period  formanr 
years.    The  marine  losses  from  the  middle  of 
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October  until  the  close  of  November  have 
been  estimated  at  a  thousand  lives,  and  two 
millions  sterling  in  property.  The  saddest 
loss  was  that  of  the  Boyal  Charter,  a  large 
auxiliary  screw  steamer,  with  nearly  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lives,  upon  the  Welch  coast,  in 
the  homeward  voyage  to  Liverpool  fix)m  Mel- 
bourne. The  Boyal  Charter  was  a  remark- 
ably quick  vessel,  but  an  idea  prevails  that  it 
was  too  weak  for  its  work,  notwithstanding 
an  investigation  before  the  stipendiary  magi- 
strate of  laverpool,  conducted  at  the  instance 


of  the  Board  of  Trade,  before  which  satisfiu?- 
tory  evidence  was  produced. 

The  Great  Eastern  steamer  is  at  South- 
ampton, and  as  the  Directors  have  had  a 
quarrel  wtth  their  contractor,  the  ship  may 
remain  there  for  a  long  time  indeed.  The 
vessel  is  likely  enough  to  get  into  Chancery, 
and  although  it  has  established  the  theory 
that  large  ships  may  be  navigated  more  rapidly 
and  safely  than  small  vessels,  still  the  dis- 
puted points  between  the  employed  and  the 
employer  are  not  certain  to  be  settled  soon. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Discourses  by  William  Anderson^  LL,D.      Second 
series.     Glasgow :  Peter  Bertram.     1  yoI.  pp. 
300. 
This  volume  has  one  rare  page.     It  is  the  de- 
dication "  Filius,  Fatri ;  "  yet  there  is  nothing 
more  natural  than  that  a  son  should  dedicate 
a  book  to  his  father,  but  it  is  the  dedication 
of  a  volume  of  discourses  by  one  minister  of 
age  and  standing  in  the  church,  to  his  fitther, 
another    minister    in    his    communion   and 
neighbourhood,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  sixty-seventh  vear  of  his  minis- 
try, who  enjoys  "  a  hale  life  and  vigorous  ex- 
ercise of  his  mental  powers." 

I>r.  Anderson,  the. author  of  the  volume, 
has  the  merit  of  plain-preaching,  and  it  is  no 
small  merit.    He  has  a  character  for  odd  ex- 
pressions, originating,  perhaps,  in  the  truth 
appearing  to  be  occasionally  odd :  he  is  a  man 
oi  eloquence  and  genius,  and  he  imports  both 
qualities  into  the  discussion  of  his  subjects ; 
but  he  has  still  a  higher  gift  than  eloquence 
in  his  habit  of  bringing  the  truth  out  of  ge- 
neralities into  special  cases.     We  cannot  say 
much  of  the  greater  part  of  discourses  issued 
from  the  press,  except  that  they  are  generally 
tarue,  so  far  as  they  go,  and  must  be  mterest- 
ing,  and  perhaps  useftd,  to  the  Mends  of  the 
preacher.    These  discourses  of  Dr.  Anderson's 
deserve  different  treatment.     They  are  the 
discussions  of  solemn  themes  by  a  man  of 
genius,  who  laboiu*s  to  bring  these  solemni- 
ties to  bear  on  the  daOy  life  and  trading  of 
his  hearers  and  readers.     They  might  be  said 
to  display  earnestness  and  originality,  but  we 
think    thai   they    exhibit    common  honesty 
more  than  even  originality,  and  allow  their 
full  scope  to  the  subjects.     The  preacher  ap- 
parently is  not  afraid  to  speak  truth.     That 
18  a  great  quality,  more  common,  perhaps,  in 
our  own,  than  in  former  times ;  but  still  not 
too    common.     It  is  possible  to  speak  the 
truth  in  an  offensive  manner,  but  that  cannot 
be  charged  against  this  teacher.     The  volume 
is  the  second  in  a  series  of  discourses,  and  it 
contains  twelve.     They  are  not  presented 


under  alluring  titles,  and  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  selected  for  any  special  reason  ; 
but  they  are  excellent  and  useful  specimens 
of  a  good  pulpit  style,  and  they  form  inte- 
resting reading.  Sometimes  we  have  admitted 
reluctantly  that  the  labour  of  reading  ser- 
mons was  a  wearisomeness ;  but  any  common 
reader  will  get  through  these  twelve  dis- 
courses without  being  extremely  tired  or  tried 
by  the  work. 

There  is  novelty  in  the  following  defence 
of  Death : — 

<*  First,  then,  let  at  be  tiiaokrnl  for  Death.  This  maj 
appear  to  tome  ttoreflectiye  pitrsoDs  an  inviiation  so  prepos- 
teroas  as  to  excite  their  risibility.  Thankfal  for  Death  I 
Tea,  indeed,  what  would  become  of  the  world  hnt  for 
Death  P  How  soon  it  would  be  assimilated  to  Hell !  What 
a  restraint  on  the  wicked  is  the  fear  of  it  I  How  ainch 
(greater enormities  they  woald  practise  withoot  it!  And  in 
the  case  of  those  whom  the  fear  does  not  restrain,  we  are 
comforted  by  the  reflection  that  it  will  soon  rid  us  of  them. 
Let  as  be  honest  withont  making  long  mawkish  pretensions. 
I,  for  one,  frankly  acknowledge  that  my  sorrow  for  the 
wrongs  perpetrated  by  certain  princes  and  priests,  is  soothed 
by  the  anticipation  of  Death  soon  delivering  the  world  of 
their  villainy.  Ho,  miscreants !  Death,  inevitable  Death,  is 
on  yonr  track.  How  the  thought  of  it  comforts  me  about 
you  !  It  is  the  Lord's  consolation,  and  I  will  not  shut  my 
heart  against  it :  '  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil- doers  ; 
neither  be  thou  envious  against  the  workers  of  iniquity,  for 
they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  as  the  grass,  and  wither  as  the 
green  herb.*  At  the  same  time,  then,  brethren,  that  we  are 
ready  to  bear  Death  a  grudge  when  he  bereaves  us  of  our 
friends,  let  us  be  equitable,  and  acknowledge  his  kindness 
when  he  destroys  our  foes." 

Still  Death  is  the  consequence  of  Sin,  and 
not  by  any  means  amiable ;  for  even  in  the 
cases  where  the  event  is  useful  to  the  world, 
its  utility  originates  in  the  extent  of  the 
person's  guilt,  either  proceeding  from  ig- 
norance or  prejudice.  Death  is  the  means 
of  removing  the  sinner  from  the  earth,  but 
not  the  less  a  consequence  of  guilty  instead  of 
its  avenger. 

Two  pictures  are  drawn  in  the  two  follow- 
ing extracts.  They  do  not  occupy  much 
length  and  breadth  of  canvas,  but  they  re- 
quire every  inch  of  it.  No  space  is  lost. 
There  are  not  any  idle  or  spare  words,  no 
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.strokes  that  might  have  been  omitted.  The 
first  is  a  sketch  of  an  extremely  common 
character,  frivolous  and  rain,  but  not  one 
deemed  generally  vicious ;  indeed,  many  per- 
sons would  perhaps  consider  the  owner  rather 
well-doing  in  the  world : — 

**Toa  matt  IwTe  thirty  yean  or  more  of  proiperou  mer- 
cfaandiN,  arretted  or  thrown  lack  in  iti  career  by  no  franda 
or  failorei  of  oorretpondentt,  or  general  mercantile  ditatten, 
for  gaining  that  fancied  fortune,  on  which,  tecnred  beyond 
every  pofldbility  of  lota,  yon  propose  to  retire,  to  ipend 
thoae  fancied  daya  of  old  age  in  fancied  eaie  and  hononr. 
What  confidence  yon  mast  have  in  a  fortunate  throw  of  the 
dice-box,  to  be  tare  of  the  realisation  of  your  fancy !  Blow 
into  it,  tir,  blow  hard ;  it  is  all  the  prayer  which  yoar 
worldlineai  permita.  Nor  haye  we  completed  the  review  of 
adverae  chancea ;  as  a  sprightly  yooth,  the  earthly  portioa 
yoa  have  chosen  must  surely  ioolude  the  item  of  domestic 
happiness,  implying,  that  your  choice  of  a  wife,  from  amid 
the  dancing  circle,  of  coarse,  of  worldlings,  shall  not  prove 
a  bitter  deception, — that  no  child  of  yours  shall  die  like  the 
ehildren  of  othera,  without  yonr  having  the  woeful  pain  al- 
leviated by  the  Chrittian*a  hope,  and  especially,  that  no 
daughter  and  aon  of  youra,  ill-educated  though  they  be  by 
an  ungodly  father,  I  mean  yourself,  ahall  anguiah  yonr  heart 
and  poiaon  yonr  whole  life  with  their  ahame,  yea,  their 
abuae  of  yoarself.  That  nothing  of  this  kind  will  ever  be- 
fall yon,  you  moit  be  certain.  Blow,  blow  into  the  dioe- 
hox.  LamenUble  youth  I  that  your  hopes  of  happineaa, 
even  according  to  your  own  mean  estimate  of  happineaa, 
should  depend  on  auch  chances  aa  these.** 

The  opposite  character  is  on  the  next  page 
in  the  volume,  and  it  is  not  drawn  in  the  soft 
colours  that  many  assimie  in  a  work  of  this 
nature.  On  the  contrary  the  youth  of  better 
principle  is  supposed  to  be  so  much  abler  for 
Kfe,  and  the  trials  of  the  world.  Accordingly 
it  is,  we  may  be  confident,  a  true  picture. 
Great  mistakes  are  current  on  this  class  of 
subjects,  but  in  deep  trials  the  Christian  man 
will  be  found  to  be  the  stronger  man : — 

**  Look  across  the  desk,  there,  to  yonr  fellow-accountant. 
By  his  snnctiftcalion  of  the  Sabbath,  by  his  observance  of 
Sacraments,  by  his  class-keeping  for  the  instruction  of  Ihe 
olherwiae  neglected,  by  his  association  with  young  men  of 
like  mind,  for  ^heir  mutual  animation  in  the  profession  of 
the  faith,  he  gives  fair  evidence  of  having  choaen  the 
heavenly  portion.  And,  I  remind  you,  that  his  literary  and 
scientific  accomplishments  and  acquirements  are  equal  to 
your  own ;  that  he  tells  a  story  as  humorously  as  you  do ; 
that  he  sings  a  song  as  sweetly,  aad  plays  the  violin  with 
as  ranch  art;  that,  if  you  are  a  skilful  player  at  cards,  he 
conquers  you  on  the  chess-board,  and  that,  if  you  are  diatin- 
guished  aa  a  waltaer,  he  excels  you  in  horsemanship,  and 
throws  yon  in  the  athletic  trial.  But  the  reminding  you  of 
all  this  is  only  a  preparation  for  my  argnment,  to  repress 
that  contempt  which  I  know  was  rising  in  your  heart  for  hia 
weakness  of  mind,  when  I  was  enumerating  his  exercises  as 
a  Christian.  His  weakness,  SirP  He  equals  you  in  every 
graceful  and  manly  accomplishment  and  quality;  and  should 
the  hour  of  battle  ever  come,  in  defence  of  our  country's 
liberties,  you  will  be  glad  to  fight  by  his  side,  under  the 
protection  of  his  strong  arm  and  courageous  heart.  He  is 
of  the  same  lineage  with  Cromwell  and  Yioara  and  Havelock. 
The  ground  being  thua  cleared  of  your  contempt  of  him,  here 
it  my  argument.*' 

We  do  not  pursue  the  argument,  for  our 
purpose  is  served  in  copying  the  extracts,  to 
let  the  style  commend  itself  to  those  who 
caire  for  tiie  oonect  and  honest  treatment  of 


old  subjects^ — always,  however,  in  themselves 
fresh  and  vigorous. 

Pearh  of  Skaknpeare,     London :  Gassell,  Petter, 

and  Galpin.  1  voL,  pp.  160. 
The  name  implies  the  nature  of  the  volume, 
consisting  of  selections  from  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  made  evidently  ^ith  good  taste, 
and  accompanied  by  explanations  of  a  lew 
antique  words.  The  volimie  is  beautifully 
printed,  and  the  engravings,  by  which  it  is 
profusely  illustrated,  are  worthy  of  their 
subjects.  The  design  has  been  to  form  a 
Shakesperian  gift  book  for  the  season ;  and 
a  greater  number  of  clearer  and  larger  pearls 
could  not  be  extracted  from  the  works  of  any 
single  author.  Li  the  present  state  of  art, 
they  could  scarcely  be  better  illustrated  on 
the  same  size  of  page.  The  design  has  been 
perfectly  successmL 


A  Sdiool  md  College  Hiitwf  of  Ei^^tmd.    Bj  J. 

C.  CvBXis.    London :  Simpkin.  Mftnhallf  and 

Qo.  1  foL,  pp.  515 
The  first  part  of  this  history  ootnm^ioes  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  since,  when  the 
Phoenicians,  and  their  friends  l^e  Cartha* 
pnians  traded  here  fo(r  tin,  and  Jfound  an 
mdustrious  population  busy  with  their  mining 
avocations.  Mr.  Curtis  statea  that  three 
great  waves  of  population — ^the  Celtic,  Teu- 
tonic, ikod  Sclavonic  crossed  into  Europe. 
With  the  last  we  have  little  or  no  connexion. 
The  volume  is  written  in  a  &ir  and  impartial 
spirit.  A  large  quantity  of  information  is 
clearly  and  intelligibly  condensed.  The  his- 
tory and  genealogy  of  the  different  dynasties, 
the  gradual  destruction,  and  then  the  rise  and 
progress  of  EngUsh  liberty,  are  all  fiuthfrJly 
traced.  Some  account  is  given  in  the  differ- 
ent chapters  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
population  at  various  dates,  and  the  histoiy 
18  brought  down  to  the  present  year.  Althou||i 
professedly  ^Titten  for  students  in  coU^ies 
and  schools,  yet  as  a  conveni^it  work  of 
reference,  it  may  save  time  in  the  consulta- 
tion of  larger  histories,  to  persons  who  have 
long  left  college  or  school.  The  last  page  of 
the  text  in  the  volume  records  the  fidl  of  the 
Derby  Gk)vemment,  imd  the  accession  of 
their  opponents  to  power ;  adding — *'  l%e 
projected  measures  of  this  coalition  miniatry 
have  not,  at  present,  Nov.  1859,  been  dearly 
laid  before  the  ooimtry."  The  "  School  and 
CoUege  Histoiy  presents  a  dear  and  con- 
dens^  narrative  of  national  proigreae. 
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